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LIST  BOOKS  THAT  LEAD 


STORY  HOUR  READERS 

Two  Books  for  Each  Year 
Teachers'  Manual  in  Two  Parts 
Complete  Equipment  of  Perception  Cards  and  Charts 
A  story  method  unequaled  in  its  intensely  interest- 
ing content.  The  child's  eagerness  to  go  ahead  with 
the  story  leads  him  to  learn  minor  words  without 
realizing  that  he  is  doing  so;  the  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized method  of  phonetics  insures  his  grasp  of 
new  words. 

MILNE'S  PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETICS 

Three  Books 

The  First  Book  of  this  widely  popular  series  is 
divided  into  three  parts  and  exactly  meets  the  needs 
of  New  York  Schools. 

The  Second  Book  fits  the  course  of  study  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years;  the  Third  Book  offers  a  large 
variety  of  problems.  Well  adapted  to  general  review 
work. 

JURY,   O'CONNELL  AND   SHALLOWS 
GRADED  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

For  4th,  5th  and  6th  years 
A  book  for  each  half  of  each  year 

DUBBS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

For  3rd  to  8th  years  inclusive.    'Pupils'  Edition  with- 
out answers.     Teachers'  Edition  with  answers. 

RABENORT'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

For  5th  and  6th  Years 

Interestingly  written,  profusely  illustrated,  accurate 

and  well-proportioned,  these  books  are  made  for  the 

Course  of  Study  of  the  City  of  New  York.    The  fact 

that  they  are  inexpensive  is  a  point  well  worth  noting. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

With  New  York  City  Supplement 
New  Elements — New,  Complete 
The  authorship  of  this  geography — as  well  as  its  wide 
popularity — is  a  guarantee  of  its  superb  teaching  qual- 
ity.   The  division  of  the  Second  Book  into  two  parts 
adapts  it  excellently  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  years. 

PEARSON   AND   KIRCHWEY'S 
ESSENTL^LS  OF  ENGLISH 

First  Book  (For  the  Fifth  Year) 
The  reproduction  stories  in  this  book  and  its  unus- 
ual  composition   work   make   it   remarkably   effective. 
No  fifth  year  book  on  the  market  contains  so  many 
extracts  from  live  literature. 


SWAN'S  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

(For  the  Fifth  Year) 

The  two  books  contain  all  the  material  required  in 
these  subjects  during  the  fifth  year.  Its  mechanical 
make-up  is  remarkably  good,  and  its  price  very  low. 

PERRY  AND  PRICE'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

(For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years) 

The  dramatic  style  in  which  these  histories  are 
written  grips  and  holds  the  pupil's  attention.  They 
make  history  a  real  thing — not  a  textbook  lesson.  No 
other  elementary  history  equals  them  in  the  ability  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  pupil's  mind. 
Charmingly  illustrated. 

DAVISON'S  HUMAN  BODY  AND  HEALTH 

Elementary  Intermediate  Advanced 

These  books  emphasize  the  necessity  for  strict  at- 
tention to  hygiene  and  sanitation.  They  show  how 
disease  is  caused  and  how  it  can  be  prevented.  In- 
teresting in  st3'le  and  well  illustrated. 

TOLMAN'S  HYGIENE  FOR  THE  WORKER 

A  book  which  equips  boys  and  girls  to  care  for  their 
health  under  working  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 
Inculcates  good  habits. 

HEALEY'S  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  ARM 
MOVEMENT  WRITING 

The  Healey  System  presents  its  movement  drills  and 
letter  forms  in  the  exact  order  of  their  use.  It  teaches 
the  easy  letters  before  the  difficult  ones,  the  short 
letters  before  the  tall  ones.  Develops  ease,  rapidity  and 
legibility. 

HICKS'S  CHAMPION  SPELLER 

This  brilliantly  successful  speller  provides  for  the 
intensive  study  of  two  new  words  each  lesson.  Its 
weekly,  monthly  and  half-yearly  reviews  are  produc- 
tive of  most  excellent  results. 

MAXWELL'S  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR 

MAXWELL  &  JOHNSTON'S  SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION 

MAXWELL,  JOHNSTON  AND  BARNUM'S 
SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 

The  Maxwell  Series  in  its  entirety  fully  meets  every 
need  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  City  of  New  York. 


AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago  Boston 


Atlanta 
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LYONS   AND    CARNAHAN 

NEW  YORK  LIST 

, ,  .  V  -nti..  READING  i*""^ 

Lint  No.  ntlt'  .24 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR  ^^ 

86$6    lliller-Kilik<«d  Lesion,  in  EnEl.«h,   Book  2 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

45 

8874  Austin'*  Domestic  Science,  Book   1 '.".'.'.'..'.'.     .45 

8875  Austin's  Domestic  Science.   Book  -, „„™^  " 

ELEMENTARY  BOOKKEEPING  ^^ 

S592     Modem  Accountant    KeTised    Lyons  &  Head ...  j^.^- .■••  ^—^— 

S693     Modern    Accountant.    Bevised,    Blanks,    to    do    u»eu        ^.^ 

with  item  6692.     Complete  set.  ••■.■;••  ,;;„„■,;;; '  ii;;' ' '    '    72 

6604     Lyon,'   Bookkeeping,   PsJts  land  n      Complete  text ,7 

^606     Supplies  for  Lyons'  Bookkeeping,  Part  I^  P«  "^- •  •;•;:;..     .58 
6606     Supplies  for  Lyons'  Bookkeeping,  Part  H,  per  set 

ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING 

6601     Mercantile  Accounting,  Blank,  (including  text  and  practice  papers),  ^^^ 

5602  S^;™6orporation-Aco.untt.;g,Blank.(ir.ci;«ling  text  and  practice  ^^ 

5603  ?JSS:i;ieV«\ntiii--.^Bianis-(inciudingiexi    and    practice  ^  ^^ 
papers),  P«r  i»t   

CALCULATION 

25 

KK40    Birch's  LesMDS  in  R&pid  Calcxilation   ■•■','■,'  i: flk 

WW    ISS.«'.Tf««nce  Book  to  Birch's  Rapid  Calculation 86 

STENOGRAPHY 

57 

8681  Stenographer's  Business  Practice -^g 

8682  Dictation  Studies— Tinus 

ENGLISH 

58 
4276    Modem  Business  English— Smith    
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No    122    Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cak^  and   one 

long  haAdled  No.  7  Brush.     One  cake  each  Black.  Carmine, 

Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 

made  in  various  styles  and  all  si^es. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 

Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NBW  TORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


^rF=- 


„,^        ^^      ^^        /^ 


"^C*^ 


^Z^te. 


-^ 


12  Samples  of  spe- 
cial numbers  for  dif- 
ferent handwritings  with  a 
booklet  of  32  pages,  "BTftat 

Your     Handwriting      Reveals," 

sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  10 

cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  N.Y 


Schwartz,   Kirwin  &  Fauss 

''IF  WE  MADE  rr  FOR  GOLD.  ITS  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
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MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTORS  ENABLE  YOU  TO 

Teach  Through  the  Eye 

Motion  Pictures  as  an  aid  to  modern  methods  of  teaching  are  universally 
c'v^i'^nV'^^v  ^^'  Projection  is  as  important  as  the  pictures  themselves. 
MMPLEX  motionpicture  projectors  were  chosen  as  the  official  machines  in 
the  DepartmenUl  Theatres  in  the  Palace  of  Education,  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Simplex  which  make  it  especially  suitable 
tor  use  in  school  rooms,  are  that  it  is  Absolutely  Fireproof,  extremely  sim- 
ple to  thread  and  operate.   Rock-Steady  and   Flickerless,  Low  Cost  of  Up- 


used  by: 

Froebel   School,    Gary,  Ind. 

Purdue   University,   Lafayette,   Ind. 

Public  Schools  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Richmond,  Va. 

P.  S.  179,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Scott  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

David    Rankin    School   of    Mechanical 
Trades,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 

U-  S.  MUitary  Academy,  Weat  Point, 


Bushwrick 
N.  T. 


High     School, 


Brooklyn, 
.    .  ..J 


A  card  win  bring  oar  saw  catalog  "M" 

317  East  34th:  St"  N^vrYnvlc 


l^te  iielpfov  Practica 
nyj^iene  Instructtdh  ^ 


A  letter  just  received  from  a  Tennessee  teacher  Is  so  Interesting 
that  we  are  making  partial  quotation  from  It.  Any  teacher  can 
adopt  some  of  her  suggestions  In  using  our  educational  booklets, 
charts,  etc.,  and  trial  tubes  of 

COLGBTEl'S 

RIBBON  DEr^TOL  CRCeN 

Last  fall  local  dentists  examined  the  teeth  of  the  children. 
.  .  .  Reports,  with  diagrams,  were  sent  to  the  parents. 
Return  reports  from  a  number  of  the  parents  were  sent  in.  A 
demonstration,  in  which  the  teacher  brushed  her  teeth,  was  given 
for  each  grade.     .  .     Compositions  were  written  by  all  grades. 

.  .  .  The  Colgate  Prizes  (Tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream) 
were  awarded  .  .  .  some  compositions  were  published  in  the 
local  papers.  .  .  .  We  had  a  rhythmic  motion  drill  in  which  the 
pupils  merely  went  through  the  motions  of  brushing     .     .  to  fa- 

miliarize the  class  with  the  directions  for  the  regular  toothbrush 
drill.  .  .  .  Field  Day,  to  which  parents  and  friends  were  in- 
vited, was  the  final  exercise. 

1  Grand  March  and  Song — "America." 

2  Talk  on  the  purpose  of  Field  Day. 

3  Compositions  on  "Good  Teeth — Good  Health." 

4  Leaders  brush  their  teeth,  facing  audience. 

5  Toothbrush  drill  by  all. 

6  Song  "Star  Spangled   Banner." 

We  believe  that  .  .  .  many  were  encouraged  to  systematically 
care  for  their  teeth  ...  we  shall  have  a  "brigade"  of  citizens 
not  excelled  In  the  state  for  "Good  Teeth — Good  Health." 
The  following  materials  are  suggested:  Pitcher  of  water,  glass  or 
paper  cup,  towel,  toothbrush,  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  dental 
noss  and  quill  pick.  Also  drawings,  pictures  and  charts  are  helpful 
.  .  .  Appropriate  mottoes  printed  on  heavy  cardboard,  and  Red 
Cross  Flags  are  carried  by  various  pupils.  .  .  .  Our  directions 
for  the  Drill  are: 

AttentionI  Ready!  Pour!  Outside  surfaces!  Inside  surfaces! 
Grinding  surfaces!    Rinse  mouth!    Rinse  brush!    Empty  cups! 

Another  teacher  suggests  school  credit  for  cleanliness!  "I  have 
a  contest  for  a  month  with  these  points— Brush  teeth  night  and 
morning,  2  points  each.  Wash  face  and  hands,  2  points  Clean 
finger  nails,  1  point.     Bath  once  a  week,  5  points." 

If  you,  too,  want  Reminder  Cards,  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  and  other  Colgate  Educational  material  to  help  you  in  your 
problem  of  enlivening  dental  hygiene  lessons,  flll  out  and  mall  the 
t'o"thl"e  St?"  HesT'^''*™  a<=*"a"y  '"  charge  of  a  class  are  entitled 

Colgate  &  Co. 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Dept.  74 


Uf  yoa  hao*  reoeiveJ  oar  malerial  thit  tchoal  ytar,   pleast  dmttroy  thit 
coupon  to  remove  pottlble  temptation  from  thote  who  are  not  teachert.) 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  74 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

I  am  a  teacher  In school,  District 

No having  in   my  direct   charge scholars. 

(number) 
Will  you  please  send  me  free  of  charge,  for  school  work  only,  trial 

tubes  and  cards  for  all  my  scholars. 

Name    

Address    
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THRIFT 

Pritchard  and  Turkington's  "Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young  Americans"  pre- 
sents to  the  pupils  of  the  intermediate  grades  an  old  subject  in  a  new  and  vital 
way.  The  interesting  stories  in  the  book  pertain  not  only  to  the  saving  of 
money,  but  also  to  thrift  of  time,  health  and  brain.  Teachers  will  find  it  a 
distinctive  supplementary  reader  that  will  leave  a  lasting  and  wholesome  im- 
pression with  the  pupils. 


On  the  new  (1917)  Supply  List 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

(ElducationsJ  Department) 


597-599  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


LISTER'S  NEW  WRITING  SYSTEM 

By  C.  C  LISTER,  Director  of  Penmanshq>,  Brookljm  Training  School 


Listir's  "Teachers'  Manual" 

Partial  List  of  Topics 

How  to  teach  correct  posture. 

How  to  teach  capital  letters. 

How  to  grade  the  rate  of  speed. 

How  to  develop  a  standard  rate  of  speed. 

How  to  correct  errors. 

How  to  teach  the  compact  oval  drilL 

How  to  teach  figures.  t 


Lister's  "Muscular  Movement  Writing"  for  Pupils 

Some  Good  Points 

The  lessons  are  self-explanatory. 

Letters  are  taught  in  their  natural  sequence. 

Exercises  are  given  to  correct  conuniMi  errors. 

The  books  are  reversible  and  occupy  little  space  on  the 

desk. 
The  Lister  books  are  in  absolute  harmony  with  the 
new  coiu'se  in  Penmanship. 


8749  LISTER'S  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING,  ELEMENTARY  BOOK,  3a  to  Sb $0.12 

8750  LISTER'S  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING,  ADVANCED  BOOK,  6a  to  8b 15 

Macmlllan  Textbooks  In  English  Reviewed  in  This  Number 

5725  Emerson  &  Bender:    MODERN  ENGLISH,  BOOK  ONE,  N.  Y.  Edition,  Revised,  4a  to  6b.   $0.40 

5726  Emerson  &  Bender:    MODERN  ENGLISH,  BOOK  TWO,  N.  Y.  Edition,  6a  to  8b 48 

5784  Baker  &  Thomdike:     EVERYDAY  ENGLISH,  BOOK  ONE,  5a  to  6b 30 

5785  Baker  &  Thomdike:     EVERYDAY  ENGLISH,  BOOK  TWO,  7a  to  8b 45 

64-66 FiFTHAVENUE     THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY         new  york 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


In  the  first  three  years  the  fundamental  aim  is  so  to 
guide  the  child's  thoughts  as  to  give  him  a  taste  for  his- 
torical reading  and  an  interest  in  history  itself.  (Syllabus 
in  History.) 

In  these  early  years  the  history  included  in  the  language 
and  the  geography  work  must  be  vivid  to  be  interesting. 
The  place  of  pictures  is  second  only  to  that  of  story  telling 
in  rousing  interest.     For  illustrations  see  page  38. 

Charts  may  be  made  to  illustrate  each  day  celebrated. 
Children  in  the  first  year  are  quickly  interested  in  picking  out 
familiar  faces.  At  first  they  will  recognize  Washington  only 
by  his  wig.  But  in  a  short  time  they  will  learn  to  really  see 
his  face. 

Pictures  mounted  on  oak  tag,  illustrating  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  may  be  passed  to  each  child. 

In  the  first  and  second  years  these  pictures  may  be  used 
to  start  conversations. 

In  the  third  year,  children  may  be  encouraged  to  use 
them  as  the  basis  for  short  original  oral  and  written  com- 
positions. When  the  compositions  are  to  be  written,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  have  some  of  the  difficult,  sure-to-be-used 
words  printed  or  written  below  the  picture. 

Teachers  with  a  talent  for  drawing  may  use  blackboard 
sketches  in  the  same  way.  The  drawings  here  given  are 
simple  enough  to  be  copied  with  very  little  trouble. 

Borders  illustrating  the  subject  to  be  studied  may  be 
placed  along  the  top  of  the  blackboards.  A  strip  of  brown 
wrapping  paper,  or  of  cartridge  paper,  will  do  for  a  back- 
ground. Upon  this  may  be  pasted  pictures  cut  from  maga- 
Iines,  old  books,  Sunday  supplements,  etc. 
An  American  flag  and  pictures  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
oln  should  be  permanent  features  of  the  decoration  of 
verj'  class  room. 
Impromptu  dramatizations  contribute  to  keep  up  inter- 
est. After  a  story  has  been  told  call  for  volunteer  actors. 
Who  wants  to  be  George  Washington?  Who  wants  to  be 
Mr.  Washington?  Leave  the  work  of  finding  stage  set- 
tings to  the  children,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  eccen- 
tricities the  small  actors  will  introduce  into  the  story  un- 
less the  main  point  of  it  seems  to  be  obscured. 

Where  possible  some  manual  work  should  be  given  to 

hold  the  interest.    Care  should  be  taken  to  make  clear  the 

■i     connection  between  this  work  and  the  subject  it  is  to  illus- 

^  trate.    The  child  should  be  led  to  think,  not  "I  made  a  star 

of  white  paper,"  but,  "The  star  I  made  is  like  those  in  our 

flag.- 

In  the  third  year  the  stories  may  be  used,  a  paragraph 
at  a  time,  or  composition  work. 

The  Syllabus  in  History  states,  on  page  5,  that  no  for- 
mal examination  or  test  should  be  given  in  the  work  of 


these  years.  The  wisdom  of  this  direction  is  apparent.  This 
work  is  basal.  It  is  the  ground  work  for  future  interest  in 
history.  Its  results  should  be  an  admiration  on  the  part 
of  the  child  for  the  great  men  of  whom  she  has  heard  and 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  them  and  of  the  stirring  events 
with  which  they  were  connected.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  the  very  unusual  child  that  this  admiration  and  this 
desire  are  anything  but  inarticulate.  A  child  in  lA  may 
know  a  great  deal  about  Washington,  and  yet  be  stricken 
dumb  by  the  question  "Who  was  Washington?"  Let  us 
meditate  upon  and  take  to  heart  the  story  of  that  child  in 
Dickens  who  had  lived  with  horses  all  her  life,  had  inti- 
mate friends  among  them,  had  fed  them,  watered  them, 
groomed  them,  ridden  them,  and  who  had  nothing  to  reply 
to  "What  is  a  horse?"  while  the  boy  who  only  knew  them 
by  sight  won  great  applause  by  answering  promptly,  "A 
quadruped,  herbivorous,"  etc. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  suggestions  for  the 
observance  of  the  holidays  mentioned  in  the  syllabus. 

LABOR   DAY. 

In  talking  about  Labor  Day  lead  the  children  to  see  that 
everyone  works;  that  the  work  of  each  is  necessary;  that 
children  in  school  are  learning  to  work,  and  that  each  must 
do  her  best,  so  that  her  work  will  be  worth  while.  Try  to 
remove  the  too  prevalent  idea  that  the  only  work  is  that 
done  with  the  hands.     \ 

A  POLICEMAN'S  WORK. 
A  policeman  at  a  street  corner  helping  children  to  cross 
the  street ;  stopping  a  runaway ;  directing  traffic ;  giving  in- 
formation to  an  inquirer;  arresting  a  thief;  helping  a  fallen 
horse  to  his  feet ;  warning  bystanders  of  a  broken  electric 
wire ;  telephoning  for  an  ambulance. 

WORK   ON   A  TROLLEY   CAR. 
A   conductor   collecting   fares;    stopping   the   car   for   a 
passenger  to  board  it ;  helping  an  aged  passenger  to  alight. 
A  motorman  running  the  car  and  watching  the  street 
ahead  for  a  clear  track. 

WORK  ON  A  NEW  BUILDING. 

Men  driving  wagons  full  of  building  materials;  going 
up  ladders  to  work ;  handling  wood,  plaster,  brick,  iron, 
concrete. 

A    FIREMAN'S    WORK. 

Firemen  on  the  way  to  a  fire;  playing  the  hose  on  a 
burning  building;  carrying  a  helpless  person  down  a  fire 
escape;  catching  an  inmate  of  a  burning  building  in  a  life 
net;  directing  a  citizen  to  keep  the  fire  escapes  clear; 
cleaning  the  engine. 
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A   STREET   CLEANER'S   WORK. 
A  street  cleaner  sweeping  the  street ;  shoveling  snow ; 
collecting  garbage. 

A   DOCTOR'S   WORK. 
A  doctor  going  out  with  an  ambulance ;  bandaging  an 
arm  or  a  leg;  talking  with  a  patient;  lecturing  to  school 
children. 

WORK    IN    SCHOOL. 
A  teacher  at  a  desk ;  at  a  blackboard ;  giving  physical 
training  exercises ;  teaching  music ;  joining  in  a  game. 
Children  reading,  writing,  sewing. 

WORK   AT    HOME. 
Women  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  scrubbing,  caring  for 
children,  presiding  at  a  meal,  watching  a  sleeping  baby, 
looking  at  children's  school  work. 


Give  an  opportunity  for  action  by  permitting  children 
to  dramatize  various  kinds  of  work: 

Who  wants  to  show  how  a  policeman  does  his  work? 

How  does  a  fireman  help  the  citizens? 

Show  how  mother  works  in  the  home,  etc. 

Have  groups  of  pupils  present  some  kind  of  work  in 
pantomime.  Call  upon  others  to  name  the  particular  kind 
of  work  done. 

Have  a  Labor  Day  parade  around  the  class  room.  Pre- 
pare for  this  by  having  the  children  cut  little  banners  from 
paper.  These  may  be  mounted  on  small  sticks,  penholders, 
or  pencils.  Distribute  little  pictures  of  workers  cut  from 
the  advertising  sections  of  magazines,  and  mottoes  to  be 
pasted  on  each  banner.  Ask  the  children  what  they  want 
their  banners  to  mean.  Children  get,  and  for  a  long  time 
keep,  the  idea  that  a  parade  means  walking  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  with  a  banner.  The  significance  of  the  ban- 
ner, and  even  the  fact  that  it  may  have  some  significance, 
escapes  them. 

Suggestions  for  mottoes  and  short  verses: 
Work  while  you  work, 
Play  while  you  play, 
That  is  the  way  to  be 
Cheerful  and  gay. 
Do  your  work  as  well  as  you  can,  and  be  kind. 
The  busy  child  is  the  happy  child. 
No  one  has  so  much  time  that  he  can  aflford  to  waste  it. 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick. 
The  happy  worker  is  the  willing  worker. 
I  want  to  do  my  share  of  work. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. 
Whatever  you  do,  do  with  your  might, 
Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

Labor  Day  is  the  day  celebrated  by  workers.  It  is  the 
first  Monday  of  September.  People  of  diflFerent  trades  as- 
semble and  parade  through  the  city.  They  carry  banners 
with  the  names  of  their  trades.  Some  of  the  banners  have 
mottoes  on  them. 

MY   WORK. 

I  go  to  school  every  day.  I  am  in  the  3A  grade.  I  am 
learning  to  read,  to  write,  to  spell,  to  do  arithmetic.  My 
teacher  shows  me  how  to  exercise  my  body.  That  will 
help  me  to  keep  strong  and  healthy. 


After  school  I  do  my  home  work.  Then  I  help  my 
mother  in  the  house.    Then  I  play  for  a  while. 

My  work  now  is  to  do  all  these  things  well.  When  I 
grow  up  I  think  I  will  be  a . 

A  FIREMAN. 
A  fireman  has  hard  work.  He  must  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  answer  when  the  gong  sounds.  He  must  be  ready 
to  carry  his  hose  into  burning  buildings.  He  must  be  strong 
enough  to  climb  high  ladders  and  carry  down  helpless  peo- 
ple. When  he  goes  back  to  the  fire  house  he  must  help  to 
clean  the  engine.  He  is  sometimes  sent  to  see  that  fire 
escapes  are  kept  clear. 

HELPING  THE   FIREMAN. 

We  can  help  the  fireman,  if  we  try.  We  can  remember 
to  try  to  avoid  fires.  We  can  keep  the  fire  escapes  clear. 
If  there  is  a  fire,  we  can  remember  not  to  scream  and 
frighten  others.  We  can  find  out  where  the  nearest  fire 
alarm  box  is.  We  can  find  out  how  to  send  in  an  alarm. 
MOTHER'S  WORK. 

Mother  is  the  queen  of  the  home.  She  sees  that  we  all 
have  our  meals.  She  helps  the  children  to  dress.  She 
washes  and  dresses  the  baby  herself.  She  sees  that  the 
house  is  kept  clean.  Whenever  we  want  her,  she  is  there. 
She  is  always  ready  to  help  us. 

HELPING   MOTHER. 

I  can  help  mother  with  her  work.  I  can  be  ready  to 
run  errands  for  her.  I  can  keep  the  baby  quiet.  I  can  set 
the  table  for  meals.  I  can  clear  the  table  and  help  to  wash 
the  dishes.  It  will  help  if  I  remember  not  to  throw  things 
on  the  floor.  I  can  hang  up  my  coat  and  put  my  hat  and 
my  gloves  away  in  their  proper  places.  I  can  show  the 
younger  children  how  to  help  mother. 
MY  DRESS. 

I  have  a  nice  summer  dress.     It  is -,  trimmed  with 

.     Many  people  worked  to  bring  the  dress  to  me. 

Men  in  the  South  planted  cotton.  Other  men  worked 
at  picking  the  cotton.  Others  cleaned  it.  Railroads 
worked  to  bring  it  to  a  factory.  Workers  in  the  factory 
toiled  to  make  it  into  muslin.  In  another  factory  my  dress 
was  made. 

It  was  sent  to  a  large  store.  My  father  worked  for 
money  to  buy  it  for  me.  My  mother  showed  me  how  to  put 
it  on.  She  buttoned  it  for  me.  These  are  not  all  the  people 
who  worked  for  my  dress.  There  are  too  many  for  me  to 
write  about.  Many  people  have  worked  for  me.  I  must 
try  to  do  something  for  somebody. 

(Ask  the  children  to  observe  the  different  kinds  of  work 
done  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  be  ready  to  write  a  few 
sentences  about  them.) 

COLUMBUS  DAY. 

Pictures. — Columbus  as  a  child  and  as  a  man.  The 
house  where  he  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy.  His  appearance 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  before  one  of 
the  councils.  The  Nina,  the  Pinta,  the  Santa  Maria.  Col- 
umbus on  board  ship.  His  landing  in  the  West  Indies. 
Indians  coming  to  meet  him. 

Teach  children  to  name  the  people  in  the  pictures,  with- 
out explanation.  Do  not,  for  instance,  try  to  give  a  con- 
cept of  a  king.     Simply  say,  "This  is  King  Ferdinand." 
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The  children  will  enjoy  showing  the  ocean  and  the  three 
ships.  A  sheet  of  drawing  paper,  colored  with  blue  crayon 
may  represent  the  ocean.  Walnut  shells  will  do  for  the 
ships  and  a  toothpick  stuck  through  a  piece  of  paper  an- 
swers very  well  for  a  mast  and  a  sail. 

COLUMBUS. 

Many  years  ago  a  little  boy  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy. 
His  name  was  Christopher  Columbus.  His  father  gave  him 
a  good  education,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  reading.  The 
study  he  liked  best  was  geography.  He  would  read  and 
read  about  all  that  was  known  of  the  world.  Then  he 
would  go  down  to  the  wharves  where  the  ships  came  in. 
He  would  watch  until  he  saw  some  sailor  resting  from  his 
work.  Then  he  would  go  to  the  man  and  ask  him  ques- 
tions about  his  voyages.  Most  of  his  spare  time  he  spent 
listening  to  wonderful  stories  of  the  East.  And  always  on 
the  way  home  he  said  to  himself,  "When  I  grow  up,  I  will 
be  a  sailor." 

Christopher's  father  was  not  very  anxious  to  have  a 
sailor  son.  But  Christopher's  mind  was  so  fixed  that  in  the 
end  his  father  consented.  He  made  a  number  of  voyages 
as  a  boy.  When  he  grew  to  be  a  man  he  became  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship. 

In  the  geographies  Christopher  studied,  there  was  no 
mention  of  America.  When  he  commanded  his  own  ship 
he  did  not  sail  to  America.  In  those  days  no  one  in  Europe 
knew  that  there  was  such  a  place. 

As  he  grew  older  he  studied  a  great  deal.  He  talked 
with  men  who  had  traveled  much.  He  began  to  think  he 
would  like  to  sail  straight  across  the  great  ocean  and  see 
what  was  on  the  other  side.  He  needed  ships  and  men  and 
money.  He  went  to  his  friends  in  Genoa  to  borrow  the 
money.  They  were  willing  to  lend  it  until  they  heard  what 
he  wanted  it  for.  Then  they  said  they  would  let  him  know 
about  it  later.  When  he  was  gone,  they  tapped  their  fore- 
heads and  said,  "Poor  Columbus!     He  is  quite  mad." 

Columbus  went  from  one  place  to  another  trying  to 
borrow  money.  At  last  some  one  told  the  king  and  queen 
of  Spain  about  him.  He  was  sent  for.  He  said,  "Your 
Majesties,  I  am  sure  there  is  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  If  you  will  lend  me  ships  and  money  I  will  discover 
the  land  and  it  will  belong  to  you." 

King  Ferdinand  thought,  like  some  others,  that  Colum- 
bus was  mad.  But  Queen  Isabella  listened  to  him.  She 
had  not  enough  money  to  fit  out  the  three  ships  he  wanted. 
She  had  plenty  of  jewelry.  She  pledged  the  jewels  to  raise 
the  money.  Columbus  got  his  three  ships.  They  were 
named  the  Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Santa  Maria. 

He  set  sail  with  his  three  ships  from  Spain.  He  sailed 
across  the  wide  ocean  for  some  weeks.  His  men  wanted 
to  turn  back.  He,  himself,  began  to  think  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  One  night  he  made  up  his  mind  that  if  no  land 
appeared  the  next  day,  he  would  turn  the  ships  and  go  back 
to  Spain.  Just  then  a  sailor  cried  out,  "Land !  land !"  In 
the  distance  they  could  see  a  stretch  of  land  with  trees 
bordering  it.  It  was  America.  This  land  was  discovered 
on   October  12  in  the  year   1492. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy.  He 
became  a  sailor  when  he  grew  up.     He  thought  there  was 


land  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.    Some  people  thought 
he  was  mad.     Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  believed  in  him. 

AMERICA. 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  gave  three  ships  to  Columbus. 
Their  names  were  the  Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Santa  Maria. 
He   sailed   across   the    Ocean.      He   discovered    America   on 
October  12,  1492. 

COLUMBUS    DAY. 
The  twelfth  of  October  is  Columbus  Day.    On  that  day 
the  stores  and  schools  are  closed.      There  are  parades  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.    All  this  is  to  honor  Christopher 
Columbus.    He  discovered  America  on  October  12,  1492. 

ELECTION   DAY. 
Pictures.— Signs   used   in   voting  booths;   ballots;   pic- 
tures of  candidates  for  election ;  pictures  of  voting  places ; 
of  voters  waiting  their  turn;  of  watchers,  and  of  counters. 

(These  pictures  are  not  easy  to  procure.  They  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  books  on  civics  discarded  by  the 
upper  grades.) 

Encourage  the  children  to  bring  in  pictures  of  candi- 
dates for  important  positions,  and  local  candidates.  Tell 
them  to  ask  their  fathers  and  brothers  how  they  are  going 
to  vote.  Let  the  children  vote  for  these  candidates  the  day 
before  the  real  election.  The  day  after  election,  the  chil- 
dren who  voted  for  the  winning  candidates  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  the  pictures  of  the  defeated.  (It  is  super- 
fluous to  say  that  teachers  should  not  express  any  bias  in 
talking  with  the  children  about  these  candidates.) 

Pictures  of  the  president,  the  governor,  and  the  mayor 
should  be  kept  in  every  class  room.  They  should  be  re- 
ferred to  by  name,  so  as  to  make  the  children  familiar  with 
them. 

Prepare  the  children  to  receive  the  idea  of  an  election 
by  having  elections  in  the  class  room.  Ask  them  to  think 
which  of  two  children  would  be  best  for  monitor  of  the 
pencils,  the  readers,  the  chalk,  the  waste  basket,  or  some 
other  important  position  of  trust.  Tell  them  you  will  ask 
for  their  decision  the  next  day.  The  inevitable  disagree- 
ment may  be  settled  by  the  election. 

In  the  second  and  third  years,  ballots  bearing  the  names 
of  the  two  candidates  may  be  handed  to  the  children.  In- 
struct them  to  vote  by  placing  a  mark  under  the  name  of 
their  chosen  candidate.  In  the  first  year,  children  may  re- 
ceive one  white  and  one  colored  strip  of  paper.  Tell  them 
the  white  paper  is  for  John,  and  the  blue  paper  is  for 
Mary.  Those  who  wish  to  vote  for  John  will  place  the 
white  paper  in  the  ballot  box,  and  the  blue  in  the  waste 
basket,  and  so  on. 

Use  the  words  vote,  ballot,  candidate,  election  without 
explanation.  Use  them  so  often  that  the  children  will 
adopt  them  and  use  them  too. 

OUR   RULERS. 

Father  and  mother  rule  our  home.  Our  teacher  rules 
the  class  room.  Our  principal  rules  the  school.  There  must 
be  some  one  to  rule  our  city  and  our  country. 

The  man  who  rules  New  York  City  is  called  the  mayor. 
The  man  who  rules  the  United  States,  our  country,  is  called 
the  president.    There  are  many  other  people  who  help  these 
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two.  Once  a  year,  on  election  day,  the  men  who  are 
citizens,  vote.  They  vote  for  the  people  who  are  to  rule. 
HOW  TO  VOTE. 
Each  voter  gets  a  piece  of  paper  called  a  ballot.  On  it 
are  printed  the  names  of  the  candidates.  The  voter  makes 
a  cross  mark  opposite  the  name  of  his  candidate.  The  can- 
didate who  gets  the  most  marks  is  elected. 

ELECTION  DAY. 
Election  day  is  in  November.  It  is  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday.  Men  who  are  citizens,  vote.  They  vote 
for  people  to  hold  offices.  The  candidate  who  gets  the 
most  votes  is  elected.  Once  every  four  years  the  men  vote 
for  a  president  and  a  mayor.  Other  years  they  vote  to  fill 
other  positions. 

THANKSGIVING   DAY. 

Pictures. — The  Pilgrims  in  Holland;  the  Mayflower; 
landing  in  Plymouth;  Indians;  log  houses;  primitive  fur- 
niture ;  men,  women  and  children  in  Puritan  costume ;  a 
harvest  field;  corn,  pumpkins,  turkeys;  Pilgrims  going  to 
church.  (Use  the  last-named  picture  to  direct  the  children's 
thoughts  to  the  real  object  of  Thanksgiving  Day.) 

Log  houses  may  be  made  by  glueing  small  sticks  to 
cardboard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  house.  Primitive  furniture 
may  be  made  from  sections  of  cork  (to  represent  tree 
trunks)   with  parts  of  toothpicks  for  chair  and  table  legs. 

THE  PILGRIMS. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  in  England.  His 
name  was  James.  King  James  wanted  everyone  to  go  to 
I  his  church.  Some  of  the  people  would  not  go.  King  James 
punished  them.  Then  they  said,  "We  will  not  live  in  Eng- 
land any  more.  We  will  go  to  a  land  where  we  can  worship 
God  in  our  own  way." 

These  people  were  called  the  Pilgrims. 

THE  MAYFLOWER. 
After  many  adventures,  the  Pilgrims  got  a  ship  called 
the  Mayfloiver.  They  set  sail  across  the  ocean  and  came  to 
America.  They  had  left  comfortable  homes  in  England. 
In  America  they  saw  nothing  but  rocks  and  trees.  They 
did  not  mind  that.  They  said,  "Our  religion  is  dearer  to  us 
than  our  homes.  We  will  build  houses  and  a  church  and 
plant  fields.  We  will  be  happier  here  than  we  were  in 
England." 

THE   NEW    HOME. 

The  Indians  were  kind  to  the  Pilgrims.  They  showed 
them  the  best  ways  to  plant  corn.  They  told  them  the  best 
places  to  fish. 

The  Pilgrims  worked  hard.  They  chopped  down  trees 
and  built  log  houses.  They  used  parts  of  the  tree  trunks 
to  make  furniture.  The  men  had  to  fish  in  the  sea  and  hunt 
y  in  the  woods  to  get  food.  The  women  had  to  spin  and  sew 
and  cook.  Everything  that  was  needed  had  to  be  made. 
There  were  no  stores  to  go  to. 

THANKSGIVING. 
^        The  first  winter  was  hard.      Many  sickened  and  died. 
But  the  following  summer  and  autumn  consoled  those  who 
were  left.    Their  crops  were  good.    They  had  caught  plenty 


of  fish  in  the  summer.  These  had  been  dried  in  the  sun  for 
winter  use.  There  were  plenty  of  deer  and  turkeys  in  the 
woods.  There  were  pumpkins  in  the  fields  and  grapes  on 
the  vines. 

"All  these  good  things  came  to  us  from  the  hand  of 
God,"  said  the  governor.  "Let  us  set  aside  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving. We  will  assemble  and  send  up  a  prayer  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  all  these  gifts.  Then  we  will  make 
merry  at  a  great  feast.  We  will  invite  our  friends,  the  In- 
dians, to  join  us." 

That  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

THANKSGIVING    DAY. 

The  last  Thursday  of  November  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 
On  that  day  we  should  think  about  all  the  things  for  which 
we  have  to  be  thankful. 

We  should  thank  God  for  our  parents  and  our  friends. 
We  should  thank  him  for  our  health  and  strength.  There 
are  many  other  things  we  should  thank  him  for. 

The  Pilgrims  celebrated  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 
That  was  nearly  300  years  ago. 

LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 
Pictures. — Lincoln  as  a  boy,  as  a  man;  his  birth  place; 
rough  furniture,  such  as  was  used  in  his  home ;  studying  by 
the  light  of  the  fire;  at  work  on  the  farm,  or  on  the  river; 
the  White  House;  Lincoln  with  his  family;  Lincoln  with 
his  cabinet;  slaves  at  work  in  the  fields;  Lincoln  freeing 
the  slaves.     (Emancipation  statue,  Boston.) 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  very  poor  boy.  He  was  born  in 
a  little  log  house.  His  father  owned  a  farm  on  the  bank  of 
a  river.  Abraham  helped  his  father  to  work  the  farm.  The 
first  money  he  ever  earned  he  got  by  rowing  a  man  out  to 
a  large  boat  in  the  river. 

Abraham  went  to  school.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  study  hard,  get  a  good  education,  and  learn  to  do 
something  besides  work  on  the  farm.  He  had  no  books  and 
no  money  to  buy  them.  There  were  no  libraries  then,  as 
there  are  now.  At  last  a  friend  agreed  to  lend  him  some 
books.  But  he  had  to  work  while  there  was  daylight.  He 
could  not  afford  any  light  at  night.  By  leaning  down  close 
to  the  hearth  he  managed  to  get  enough  light  from  the  fire 
to  read  the  books.  He  worked  examples  on  a  smooth  piece 
of  wood  with  a  piece  of  coal.  Little  by  little  he  learned  the 
thmgs  he  wanted  to  know. 

He  kept  a  store  for  a  while,  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man. 
Then  he  studied  some  more  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  had 
a  great  many  friends.  People  liked  him  because  he  was 
kind  and  had  a  very  nice  manner,  and  because  they  knew 
he  was  strictly  honest.     He  was  called  "Honest  Abe." 

After  a  while  "Honest  Abe"  was  elected  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Then,  when  it  was  time  to  elect  a  president,  a 
great  many  people  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better  one 
than  Abraham  Lmcoln.  So  he  was  elected.  He  had  a  very 
anxious  time  as  president,  because  a  war  was  going  on  in 
our  country.  The  people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of 
the  South  were  fighting  each  other.  The  people  of  both 
sides  respected  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  country  was  sorry 
when  he  was  killed. 
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how  to  load  the  musket.  George  was  always  glad  to  carry 
Lawrence's  powder  horn  and  musket  for  him  when  the  lat- 
ter went  to  drill. 

When  Lawrence  came  back  from  the  West  Indies,  he 
related  all  his  adventures  to  his  family.  George  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  be  a  soldier  some  day. 

After  some  years  had  passed,  the  English  colonies  had 
a  war  with  the  French  and  the  Indians.  Washington  com- 
manded the  soldiers  who  went  to  the  war  from  Virginia. 
His  men  were  to  help  the  English  soldiers  who  were  com- 
manded by  General  Braddock. 

Washington  knew  that  the  French  and  the  Indians 
would  fight  from  behind  the  trees.  He  knew  the  English 
soldiers  would  march  along  side  by  side  and  would  fire  all 
together.  He  went  to  General  Braddock  and  said,  "Sir, 
these  French  and  Indians  who  are  our  enemies  will  not 
fight  in  the  open.  They  will  shoot  in  the  Indian  fashion, 
from  behind  trees.  If  your  soldiers  march  together  as  they 
do  in  Europe,  they  will  all  be  killed.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  order  them  to  break  ranks  and  fight  the 
foe  in  their  own  way?" 

General  Braddock  was  very  courteous,  but  he  was  also 
very  conceited.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  advice  from  a 
young  Virginian  soldier.  He  said,  "I  thank  you  for  your 
advice,  Colonel  Washington.  I  know  my  men  and  they 
know  me  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  do  our  duty 
when  the  time  comes." 

So  General  Braddock  marched  his  men  along  an  open 
road.  The  French  and  the  Indians,  hidden  in  the  woods 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  killed  them  as  they  came.  Wash- 
ington and  his  men  plunged  into  the  woods  and  fought  In- 
dian fashion.  They  saved  some  of  the  English  from  slaugh- 
ter. General  Braddock  was  shot.  Before  he  died  he  sent 
for  Washington  and  thanked  him  for  the  advice  he  had  not 
taken. 

When  the  colonies  all  joined  together  to  fight  England, 

George  Washington  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

i    army.    He  lost  some  battles,  but  he  won  others.    It  was  he 

I    who  did  the  most  toward  gaining  independence  for  our 

country. 

When  he  had  to  spend  days  on  horseback,  he  was  glad 
he  had  learned  to  ride  so  well  in  the  old  days  in  Virginia. 
Often  he  had  very  little  shelter  and  only  the  plainest  food. 
He  was  glad  then  that  he  had  kept  his  body  strong  and 
that  he  could  endure  hardship  as  well  as  any  man.  He 
knew  that  his  men  trusted  him,  and  that  he  had  the  confi- 
I  dence  of  all  the  people.  That  was  because  he  was  truthful, 
I  reliable  and  honest,  and  every  one  who  knew  him  knew  that 
he  was  worthy  of  trust. 

ARBOR    DAY. 

Pictures. — Trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers.  Pairs  of  pic- 
tures that  show  contrasts :  a  street  shaded  by  trees  and  one 
with  no  shade ;  a  backyard  or  door  yard  with  trees  and 
plants,  and  one  without  either;  a  class  room  with  window 
boxes,  and  one  with  bare  sills ;  a  house  with  window 
boxes,  and  one  without.  Views  of  city  parks  with  children 
playing  and  mothers  resting  under  the  trees. 

Have  the  children  start  seeds  in  egg  shells  or  in  individ- 


ual flower  pots.     Encourage  comment  upon  their  growth 
from  day  to  day. 

ON  ARBOR  DAY. 

On  Arbor  Day  people  plant  trees  and  shrubs.    Trees  are " 
very  useful.     They  shade  us  from  the  hot  sun.      Some  of 
them  bear  fruit  for  us  to  eat.     They  hold  the  nests  of  the 
birds.    They  are  beautiful,  too.    A  street  shaded  by  trees  is 
much  prettier  than  one  without. 

In  the  city  we  have  not  much  room  to  plant  trees.  We 
can  all  have  small  plants  in  flower  pots  or  window  boxes. 
We  can  remember  to  water  them  and  see  that  they  get  the 
sun.  We  can  make  up  our  minds  never  to  injure  a  plant 
or  a  tree. 

PLANTING   FOR   OTHERS. 

Once  a  very  old  man  was  busy  planting  a  young  apple 
tree. 

"Why  are  you  planting  that  tree?"  asked  a  passerby. 
"You  will  not  be  here  when  the  tree  bears  fruit." 

"Before  I  was  born,"  replied  the  old  man,  "others  plant- 
ed trees  for  me.  They  were  gone  before  the  trees  they 
planted  bore  fruit,  but  that  fruit  refreshed  me.  It  is  true  I 
will  not  eat  the  apples  from  this  tree;  but  I  plant  it  for 
those  who  will  be  here  when  I  am  no  more." 

PEACE   DAY. 

Pictures. — Contrasting  pairs  of  pictures:  A  country 
scene  showing  a  peaceful  landscape  and  one  showing  the 
ground  ploughed  up  with  shells,  farm  houses  ruined,  trees 
torn  ;  a  city  view  showing  a  business  street  in  time  of  peace, 
and  one  showing  the  effects  of  war;  a  group  of  children 
playing,  or  on  the  way  to  school,  another  group  of  children 
refugees. 

(It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  picture  horrors  for  young 
and  impressionable  minds,  but  in  these  troublous  times  it 
may  be  wise  to  let  even  the  lA  children  get  some  faint  idea 
of  what  war  is,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  many  ways  the  civil- 
ian population,  and  not  the  soldiery,  bears  the  brunt  of  it. 
Pictures  of  war  may  help  to  preserve  peace.  Verestchagin's 
pictures  were  denied  exhibition  in  Germany.) 

WAR. 

Ever  since  the  world  began  there  have  been  wars.  Some 
wars  are  just,  but  all  wars  are  horrible.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  killed  in  wars.  Towns  and  cities  are  de- 
stroyed.    Peaceful  farms  are  torn  up  and  fields  ruined. 

It  is  sometimes  right  to  fight.  No  good  nation  ever  goes 
to  war  until  it  has  tried  every  other  means  of  righting  its 
wrongs. 

THE    PEACE    TRIBUNAL. 

On  May  15,  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Czar  of 
Russia  asked  the  nations  of  the  world  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  Peace  Conference.  These  men  met  in  a  city  in 
Holland.  They  consulted  together  about  how  to  stop  all 
wars.  Some  of  them  agreed  that  they  would  not  fight  each 
other.  If  they  disagreed  they  said  they  would  ask  some 
other  country  to  hear  both  sides  of  their  argument.  Then 
they  would  let  the  other  country  settle  the  trouble  and  they 
would  not  fight. 
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Most  of  these  nations  forgot  all  this.  They  are  fighting 
each  other  now.  After  a  while  they  will  cool  down  and 
forget  their  bad  tempers.  Then  the  war  will  end.  When 
peace  comes,  these  countries  will  remember  that  meeting 
in  Holland.    It  will  help  them  to  be  friends  again. 

May  18  is  Peace  Day.  On  that  day  we  who  live  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  war  should  thank  God  for  peace. 

MEMORIAL   DAY,   MAY   30. 

Pictures. — National  cemeteries  showing  graves  decorat- 
ed; statues  and  monuments  with  flags  and  wreaths. 

If  there  is  a  monument  or  statue  of  any  patriot  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school,  the  class  should  visit  it,  and  if  pos- 
sible contribute  something  to  its  decoration. 

A  number  of  classes  could  unite  in  making  wreaths  of 
red,  wliite  and  blue  paper  or  simple  flowers,  and  a  commit- 
tee could  be  appointed  to  hang  them  upon  the  pictures  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  etc.,  that  are  in  the  school. 

OUR    HERO    DEAD. 

Our  country  is  at  peace  now.  We  have  had  many  wars. 
Washington  helped  us  to  fight  England  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
president,  our  country  was  divided.  The  northern  part  of 
the  country  and  the  southern  part  fought  against  each 
other. 

The  men  who  were  killed  in  these  wars  were  heros. 
Our  country  is  strong  and  peaceful  and  free  today  because 
they  died  to  make  it  so. 

On  May  30,  every  year,  we  remember  these  men  who 
died  for  us.  We  decorate  their  graves  with  flowers  and 
flags.     We  lay  wreaths  upon  their  statues. 

OUR   DUTY. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  should  read  about  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  died  for  us.  We  should  decorate  their 
graves  and  monuments.  If  we  meet  old  men  who  fought 
in  our  war  we  should  be  respectful  to  them. 

We  should  try  to  grow  up  good  citizens  ourselves.  We 
should  make  our  country  worth  living  for.  We  should  try 
to  live  useful  lives  and  keep  our  country  at  peace.  But  if 
war  should  come,  we  should  be  brave  enough  to  fight  and 
to  die  for  our  rights. 

FLAG   DAY. 

Pictures. — The  Betsy  Ross  house;  Washington  inter- 
viewing Betsy  Ross;  the  first  stars  and  stripes;  the  present 
flag;  a  warship  with  the  flag  showing;  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  school,  with  the  flag  flying;  soldiers  saluting  the 
flag;  school  children  saluting  the  flag. 

Teach  the  salute  to  the  flag.  Appoint  a  color  guard  to 
take  charge  of  the  class  room  flag.  Have  a  march  past, 
and  the  salute,  as  part  of  the  opening  exercises  at  least 
once  a  week. 

Children  may  make  flags  with  red  and  blue  crayon  on 
white  drawing  paper. 

OUR   FLAG. 
A  long  time  ago  our  country  had  no  flag  of  its  own.   At 
that  time  we  were  at  war  with  England.    George  Washing- 
ton commanded  the  American  troops.    The  soldiers  as  well 
as  the  people  wanted  a  flag.     Washington  wanted  it  more 


than  anyone  else.  He  left  his  army  for  a  few  days  and  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  see  about  a  flag. 

On  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  there  lived  a  woman 
named  Betsy  Ross.  Betsy  kept  an  upholstery  store.  She 
was  very  clever  with  her  needle.  One  day  a  number  of 
men  came  into  her  shop.  One  among  them  was  very  tall 
and  dignified  in  appearance.  When  Betsy  looked  at  him 
she  recognized  General  Washington.  She  said  to  herself, 
"Now  what  in  the  world  is  his  Excellency  doing  in  my 
shop?"  Aloud  she  said,  "How  can  I  serve  you,  gentlemen?" 

General  Washington  replied,  "We  want  you  to  do  some 
sewing  for  us.  Mistress  Betsy.  We  want  you  to  make  a 
flag  for  this  new  country  of  ours.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
make,  because  you  will  have  no  other  flag  to  copy  from. 
You  must  make  it  according  to  our  directions." 

"It  will  be  an  honor  for  me  to  make  the  flag,"  said 
Betsy,  "and  I  will  do  my  best." 

Then  Washington  and  the  others  explained  that  they 
wanted  the  flag  to  have  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  and 
one  blue  corner  with  thirteen  white  stars  on  it. 

Washington  said,  "Perhaps  you  can  make  stars  with 
six  points  to  them.    Five-pointed  stars  are  difficult  to  cut." 

"I  think  not,  your  Excellency,"  said  Betsy.  "Five-point- 
ed stars  are  prettier,  and  I  can  cut  them  with  one  clip  of 
my  scissors."  Then  she  folded  a  piece  of  white  paper  and 
showed  him  how  it  was  done. 

"Mistress  Betsy,"  said  Washington,  "if  you  make  the 
rest  of  the  flag  as  cleverly  as  you  made  that  one  star,  we 
will  all  be  proud  of  your  work."  Then  he  and  the  others 
bowed  themselves  out. 

Betsy  went  to  work  and  in  a  short  time  finished  the 
flag.  How  proud  she  was  when  Washington  praised  it! 
How  her  heart  beat  every  time  she  looked  up  and  saw  her 
flag  being  carried  at  the  head  of  a  regiment! 

ANOTHER    FLAG. 

At  once  everyone  wanted  a  copy  of  the  new  flag.  Up 
in  New  York  State  at  a  place  called  Fort  Stanwix  some 
Americans  were  holding  the  fort  against  the  British.  They 
had  an  old  flag  with  a  rattlesnake  on  it. 

One  night  an  American  soldier  who  had  been  in  Phila- 
delphia managed  to  get  into  the  fort.  The  first  thing  he 
said  was  "Why  don't  you  have  a  real  American  flag  instead 
of  that  old  one?" 

"We  didn't  know  about  a  new  flag,"  said  the  soldiers. 
"Tell  us." 

So  the  new  arrival  told  about  the  stars  and  stripes  he 
had  seen  in  Philadelphia.  The  soldiers  wanted  one,  of 
course,  but  they  could  not  get  it. 

"We  can  make  one  ourselves,"  said  a  seldier. 

"We  could,"  said  another,  "but  we  have  nothing  to  mak? 
it  of." 

One  man  had  a  blue  coat.  He  took  it  off  and  looked  at 
it.    "I  think  this  will  do  for  the  blue  corner,"  he  said. 

"Here  are  the  white  stars  and  stripes,"  said  another, 
and  he  pulled  off  his  white  shirt. 

"Now  if  we  could  only  catch  a  British  soldier,  his  coat 
would  do  for  the  red  stripes,"  said  a  third. 

"I  think  I  can  get  the  red  stripes,"  said  a  man  who  had 
been  thinking  very  hard.    And  he  got  up  and  went  to  his 
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wife  who  was  cooking  in  another  room.  He  told  her  about 
the  flag  and  she  said,  "You  will  have  to  make  it  yourselves, 
because  I  have  more  work  than  1  can  do  now.  But  I  will 
give  you  the  red  stripes."  And  she  slipped  off  her  red 
flannel  petticoat  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Then  the  soldiers  got  to  work  and  made  the  flag.  It  was 
a  rough  piece  of  work,  but  it  waved  above  four  captured 
English  flags  before  it  was  worn  out. 

INDEPENDENCE   DAY. 

Pictures.— Independence  Hall;  minute  men;  other  colo- 
nial troops ;  Liberty  Bell ;  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  the  flag;  Washington. 

Recall  the  talks  about  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Peace 
Day.  Aim  to  convey  the  impression  that  although  war  is 
horrible,  there  are  times  when  it  may  be  necessary. 

A  JUST   FIGHT. 

Two  boys  lived  side  by  side.  Their  names  were  John 
and  Samuel.  John  was  older  than  Samuel  and  stronger. 
He  was  a  good  boy,  but  sometimes  he  was  forgetful.  He 
did  not  remember  that  he  was  not  the  only  boy  on  the 
block  who  had  rights. 

As  a  rule  he  and  Samuel  were  good  friends.  They  liked 
to  play  store.  They  usually  played  in  John's  yard.  One 
day  Samuel  fixed  up  a  store  in  his  own  yard.  John  did  not 
like  it.  He  would  not  let  any  of  the  other  boys  go  into 
Sam's  yard.    Sam  did  not  like  to  fight,  so  he  said  nothing. 

Another  day  Sam  made  a  boat,  and  went  to  sail  it  on  the 
lake.  John  would  not  let  him  go  near  the  water.  Sam  did 
not  want  to  fight  so  he  went  home.  Another  day  Sam  was 
going  to  go  to  another  boy's  house.  John  held  the  gate 
closed,  so  that  Sam  could  not  get  out. 

That  evening  Sam  went  over  to  John's  house.  He  said : 
"John,  you  and  I  were  always  good  friends,  but  you  are  not 
fair  to  me.  I  worked  to  make  my  little  store,  and  then  you 
wouldn't  let  the  fellows  in  to  play  with  me.  You  don't  own 
the  lake,  but  you  wouldn't  let  me  sail  my  boat  there.  I 
have  a  right  to  go  in  and  out  of  my  gate,  but  this  afternoon 
you  kept  my  gate  closed.    Do  you  think  that  is  just?" 

John  said :  "I  often  helped  you  when  you  were  little.  I 
kept  other  big  boys  from  beating  you.  It  was  I  showed 
you  how  to  play  store  and  to  make  boats.  I  am  going  to 
treat  you  just  as  I  please.  If  you  were  a  nice  boy  you  would 
remember  all  I  did  for  you,  and  you  would  not  complain." 

"That  is  true,"  sfiid  Sam.  "You  were  good  to  me,  but 
you  are  spoiling  all  you  did,  by  being  unjust  now."  John 
only  laughed  at  him,  and  Sam  went  home. 

As  he  went,  he  said  to  himself:  "I  have  stood  a  great 
deal  from  John.  When  I  went  to  talk  to  him,  he  would  not 
li.sten  to  reason.  If  I  let  him  go  on  being  unjust,  he  will 
worry  me  all  my  life.  Next  time  he  interferes  with  me  I 
will  fight  him." 

Next  morning  John  came  into  Sam's  yard.  He  said: 
"Why  do  you  keep  your  doghouse  in  that  corner?"  "I  want 
it  there,"  said  Sam,  "and  this  is  my  yard,  and  my  doghouse." 

John  moved  the  doghouse  over  into  the  other  corner. 
Sam  moved  it  back.  Then  John  struck  Sam,  and  the  fight 
was  on. 

They  fought  a  long  time.  Sometimes  John  got  Sam  down 
and  pounded  him.      At  last  Sam  got  John  down  and  held 


him  there  until  he  promised  not  to  interfere  with  him  agaii 
Then  they  shook  hands  and  became  good  friends  again. 

The  other  boys  on  the  block  said :  "Sam  was  right.  H 
asked  John  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  he  would  not  listei 
There  was  nothing  left  for  Sam  to  do  but  fight.  We  ar 
glad  he  won." 

JULY  4,  1776. 

Once  upon  a  time  our  country  did  not  rule  itself.  We  ha 
no  president.    We  were  governed  by  the  king  of  Englan< 

King  George  did  not  treat  us  fairly.  He  was  unjust  i 
many  ways.  We  had  to  pay  heavy  taxes.  He  would  nc 
let  us  trade  with  any  country  but  England. 

Some  Americans  went  to  England  to  ask  the  king  to  tre£ 
us  more  justly.    The  king  would  not  listen. 

Then  Americans  from  every  colony  met  in  Philadelphi; 
They  wrote  a  statement  which  was  sent  to  King  Georg 
It  was  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  it  th 
Americans  reminded  the  king  of  all  the  unjust  things  1 
had  done  to  us.  At  the  end  they  said  that  he  would  not  gi 
a  chance  to  rule  us  any  more.  We  would  govern  ourselve 
Then  before  the  paper  was  sent  to  the  king,  all  the  me 
signed  it. 

When  they  signed  it  a  bell  was  rung  to  let  all  the  peop 
know  that  this  country  was  going  to  be  free.  If  you  ev« 
go  to  Philadelphia  you  may  see  the  bell.  It  is  called  tl 
Liberty  Bell. 

This  happened  on  July  4,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ag 
July  4  is  called  Independence  Day,  and  every  year  we  eel 
brate  the  day  in  honor  of  our  independence. 

LITTLE   PLAYS— "LABOR" 

Characters:  Lazy  John,  mother,  father,  grandfathe 
grandmother. 

Mother— John,  John.    Get  up.    It  is  time  for  you  to  go 

work. 

John— Let  me  sleep.    I  do  not  like  to  go  to  work. 

Father — What  is  this  I  hear? 

Mother— John  will  not  go  to  work.     He  is  very  lazy. 

Father— I  have  an  idea.  I  think  he  can  be  cured.  Let  i 
send  him  to  grandfather's.    He  will  have  to  feed  the  chickei 

and  chop  wood. 

Mother— That  will  be  fine.  I'll  call  John.  John,  do  y( 
want  to  go  to  grandfather's? 

John— Yes,  I'll  get  right  up. 

John  leaves.     Arrives  at  grandfather's. 

John— Hello,  grandpa.    I  have  come  to  have  a  good  tm 

Grandfather— All  right.  But  first  go  and  feed  t 
chickens. 

John — I'll  go. 

(John  meets  another  boy.    He  runs  off  with  hmi  to  play 

Grandfather— Ah !  here  is  the  corn.  John  did  not  feed  t 
chickens.    We'll  see  about  this. 

Later  John  returns.— Have  you  anything  for  me  to  ea 

Grandmother— Did  you  feed  the  chickens? 

John— No.    The  chickens  can  go  without  their  supper  ji 

once. 

Grandmother— Then  you  can  go  without  your  supper  ]' 

once. 
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Composition  Book  by  Grades— Third  Year.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Bunny.— The  children  stroked  Bunny's  fur  to  feel  how  soft 
and  clean  it  was.  They  saw  the  curved  nails.  Bunny  burrows 
with  these.    The  children  all  wondered  at  its  long  hind  legs. 

Composition  Study.— I.  a.  Silent  and  oral  reading,  b. 
Oral  reproduction,    c.    Children  tell  similar  stories. 

II.  a.    Talk  on  form.    b.    Pupils  copy  model. 

III.  Pupils  write  answers  to  the  following:  1.  Why  did 
the  children  stroke- Bunny's  fur?  2.  Why  has  a  rabbit  curved 
nails  ?    3.  Why  are  the  rabbit's  hind  legs  longer  than  its  front 

legs  ? 

i\'ote. — Pupils  should  be  expected  in  all  exercises  of  this 
kind  to  give  their  answers  in  complete  sentences. 

While  the  children  are  writing,  the  teacher  should  note  com- 
mon errors. 

Some  answers  should  be  read,  and  corrections  should  be 
suggested  by  pupils  and  teacher.  The  blackboard  may  be  used 
as  a  help. 

From  Modern  English — Book  1 — 

Emerson  &  Bender.  Macmillan  Co. 

File  Peas  in  a  Pod. — There  were  once  five  peacs  in  one  pod 
They  were  green,  the  pod  was  green,  the  vine  was  green,  the 
leaves  were  green,  and  so  they  thought  that  all  the  world  was 
green — and  did  they  not  have  a  right  to  think  so? 

Weeks  went  by.  The  pod  became  yellow,  and  the  peas,  too, 
became  yellow.  "All  the  world  is  turning  yellow,"  said  they — 
a!id  had  they  not  a  right  to  say  so? 

Crack !  the  pod  burst,  and  all  five  peas  rolled  out  into  the 
bright  sunshine.    There  they  lay  in  a  little  child's  hand. 

"Just  the  thing  for  my  peashooter,"  said  the  boy.  He  put 
one  in  at  once  and  away  it  flew. 

What  became  of  the  pea  ?  If  you  read  Andersen's  story,  you 
will  learn.  Can  you  tell  a  story  of  your  own,  relating  what 
became  of  another  of  the  peas? 

From  Lessons  in  English — Book  I.  Benj.  F.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

The  Rabbit's  Home. — What  sort  of  home  does  the  rabbit 
live  in?  How  is  it  made?  How  is  it  like  your  home?  How 
is  it  different?  What  is  the  door?  What  is  the  roof?  How 
is  it  kept  warm? 

The  mother  rabbit  tells  one  of  the  little  rabbits  how  their 
home  was  made  and  how  it  is  different  from  the  homes  of 
men.    What  does  she  say? 

From  Lessons  in  English— Book  II.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Tatters. — Tatters  is  a  little  dog  with  a  shaggy  coat  of  stiff 
brown  hair.  His  sharp  teeth  are  very  white.  His  restless  nose 
is  very  black.  Under  his  bushy  eyebrows  are  merry,  twinkling 
eyes. 

Every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  Tatters  jumps  into  the  big  chair 
by  the  window  and  curls  himself  up  for  a  nap.  But  he  never 
really  sleeps.    The  faintest  little  noise  causes  one  ear  to  stand 

|erect  and  the  bud  of  a  tail  to  wag.    So  the  ear  and  the  tail  keep 

llWatch  while  Tatters  sleeps. 

Presently  there  is  a  sound  on  the  steps.  The  small  boy  has 
come  home  from  school.  Tatters  cocks  his  right  ear  and  jumps 
up.  His  head  is  on  one  side  and  his  stubby  tail  is  quivering 
for  joy.  The  door  opens.  Tatters  barks.  He  gives  one  or 
two  jumps  and  is  at  the  door  to  meet  his  master.  Then  he  trots 
about  at  the  small  boy's  heels  and  never  leaves  him  until  nine 


o'clock  the  next  morning. 

From  The  Mother  Tongue — Book  I 

— Arnold  &  Kittredge.  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Faint-H carted  Mouse. — 1.  A  timid  little  mouse  lived  in 
the  house  of  a  great  magician.  The  poor  creature  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  the  cat  and  had  not  a  moment's  peace. 

2.  The  magician,  taking  pity  on  the  mouse,  turned  it  into  a 
cat.  Then  it  suffered  for  fear  of  the  dog.  To  cure  this  fear, 
the  magician  turned  it  into  a  dog.  Then  it  trembled  for  fear 
of  the  tiger.  The  magician  changed  it  into  a  tiger,  but  it  at 
once  began  to  tremble  for  fear  of  the  hunters. 

3.  "Be  a  mouse  again !"  cried  the  magician  in  disgust.  "You 
have  the  heart  of  a  mouse,  and  cannot  be  helped  by  wearing 
the  body  of  a  nobler  animal." 

From  Aldine  First  Language  Book — 

Bryce  &■  Spaulding.  Newson  &  Co. 

The  Puppy. — One  day  Tom  (give  the  boy  any  name  you 
wish)  was  playing  by  the  river  when  a  man  came  down  carry- 
ing a  mite  of  a  dog.  It  was  such  a  dear  little  fat  puppy !  Tom 
ran  up  to  the  man  and  said,  "What  a  pretty  puppy !  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

What  did  the  man  answer? 

Finish  the  story. 

From  Live  Language  Lessons — First  Book — 

Howard  R.  Driggs.  The  University  Pub.  Co. 

Seat  Work. — Play  that  you  are  getting  the  animals  for  the 
ark  or  the  zoo.  You  may  have  for  your  ark  or  zoo  all  the  ani- 
mals whose  names  you  can  spell  correctly.  See  how  many  you 
can  get.  Write  them  neatly  on  a  slip  of  paper,  or  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  the  ark  and  write  the  names  within  it.  Here  are  some 
"Noah's  Ark"  games  to  play : 

Some  pupil  leaves  the  room.  The  rest  choose  some  animal. 
Then  the  pupil  returns  and  says : 

"Please,  may  I  come  into  the  ark?" 

The  leader  replies :  "You  may  come  into  the  ark  if  you  can 
tell  your  name." 

The  pupil  answers :  "I  do  not  know  my  name,  but  I  can 
guess  it."    Then  he  questions  the  other  pupils ;  as, 

"What  is  my  color,  John  ?" 

John  must  reply  in  a  complete  sentence:  "Your  color  is 
gray." 

"How  many  feet  have  I,  Mary?" 

"You  have  four  feet." 

"How  large  am  I,  Tom?" 

"You  are  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  dog." 

"Is  my  name  wolf?" 

"Yes,  your  name  is  wolf." 

"May  I  come  into  the  ark?" 

"Yes.  you  may  come  into  the  ark,"  says  the  leader. 

Each  pupil  may  have  three  questions  and  three  guesses.  If 
he  fails,  he  must  go  out  again. 

From  Essentials  of  English — First  Book 

—Pearson  &  Kirchwey.  American  Book  Co. 

1.   Saved  by  a  Spider. — A  prince  who  had  been  defeated  in 

battle  fled  and  hid  in  a  cave  in  a  wood.    That  night  a  spider 

wove  its  web  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave.     In  the  morning 
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two  soldiers  from  the  enemy's  camp  passed  the  cave  where  the 
prince  was  hiding.  "Look,"  said  one,  "there  is  a  cave.  Per- 
haps the  prince  is  there." 

"No,  he  can't  be,"  said  the  other,  "for  if  he  had  gone  in  he 
would  have  brushed  away  that  spider's  web";  and  they  went 
away.    So  the  spider  saved  the  prince. 

2.  Br'er  Rabbit. — One  day  Br'er  Rabbit  was  going  down 
the  road  shaking  his  long,  bushy  tail  when  whom  should  he 
meet  but  old  Br'er  Fox  ambling  along  with  a  big  string  of 
fish!  When  they  had  passed  the  time  of  day,  Br'er  Rabbit 
asked  Br'er  Fox  where  he  got  that  nice  string  of  fish. 
Br'er  Fox  answered  that  he  had  caught  them  down  in  the 
creek.  Now  in  those  days  rabbits  were  very  fond  of  minnows, 
so  Br'er  Rabbit  eagerly  inquired  of  Br'er  Fox  how  he  had 
caught  them.  Then  Br'er  Fox  sat  down  on  a  log  and  said, 
"All  you've  got  to  do,  Br'er  Rabbit,  to  get  a  big  mess  of  min- 
nows, is  to  go  to  the  creek  after  sundown,  drop  your  tail  in 
the  water,  and  sit  there  till  daylight.  Then  you  can  draw  up 
more  minnows  than  you'll  know  what  to  do  with." 

That  very  night  Br'er  Rabbit  set  out  to  go  a-fishing.  The 
weather  was  cold,  but  he  picked  out  a  good  place,  sat  down,  and 
according  to  directions,  let  his  tail  hang  in  the  water.  He  sat 
there  and  he  sat  there  until  he  thought  he  should  freeze  to 
death,  but  by  and  by  day  came.  He  gave  a  pull — he  felt  as 
though  he  were  coming  in  two.  He  gave  another  jerk,  and  lo 
and  behold !  where  was  his  tail  ?  It  had  come  oflf.  That's  what 
makes  all  these  little  rabbits,  that  you  see  hopping  and  skipping 
through  the  woods,  bob-tailed. — Joel  Chandler  Harris 
(Adapted). 

From  Guide  Books  to  English — Book  1 

— Harris  &  Gilbert.  Silver,  Burdett  &■  Co. 

Original  Fables. — Here  are  some  topics  for  original  fables: 
The  Old  Fish,  the  Young  Fish,  and  the  Hook.  The  Old  Mouse, 
the  Young  Mouse,  and  the  Cat.  The  Proud  Turkey  Cock  at 
Thanksgiving.  Choose  one  of  these  subjects  and  make  a  fable 
together.  First  decide  what  the  fable  shall  teach.  Then  make 
up  the  conversation  and,  as  you  agree  on  sentences,  write  them 
on  the  blackboard.  When  it  is  all  done,  talk  about  it  and  cor- 
rect it,  and  then  copy  it  in  your  notebooks. 

Lessons  in  English — Book  I — 

Miller,  Kinkead.  Lyons    &    Carnahan. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN. 

There  was  once  a  little  red  hen  that  lived  in  a  house  by 
herself  in  the  wood.  And  over  the  hill,  in  a  hole  in  the  rocks, 
lived  a  sly,  crafty  fox. 

One  morning  the  fox  took  a  big  bag  over  his  shoulder  and 
said  to  his  mother : 

"Mother,  have  the  pot  boiling  when  I  come  home,  for  I'll 
bring  the  little  red  hen  for  our  supper." 

Just  as  the  fox  reached  the  house  of  the  little  red  hen,  she 
came  out  to  pick  up  sticks  for  her  fire.  In  slipped  the  fox 
and  hid  behind  the  door.  When  the  hen  came  in  and  saw  the 
fox,  she  dropped  her  sticks  and  flew  up  to  a  great  beam  under 
the  roof. 

The  fox  began  to  whirl  around  and  around  and  around, 
faster  and  faster  and  faster,  after  his  big  bushy  tail.  The 
little  red  hen  looked  at  him  till  she  got  so  dizzy  that  she  fell 
ofiF  the  beam  to  the  floor.  The  fox  caught  her  and  put  her  into 
his  bag  and  started  straight  for  home. 

After  a  while  the  fox  lay  down  to  rest.    Then  the  little  red 


a  hole  in  the  bag.  Hopping  out  she  picked  up  a  big  stone  an 
dropped  it  into  the  bag  so  the  fox  wouldn't  miss  her,  and  the 
she  ran  home  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her. 

The  fox  woke  up  and  started  again  with  his  bag  over  hi 
shoulder.     "How  heavy  the  little  red  hen  is!"  he  said. 

His  mother  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  den  waiting  fo 
him.     "Mother,"  he  said,  "have  you  the  pot  boiling?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  she,  "and  have  you  the  little  hen  ?" 

"Yes,  here  in  my  bag.  Lift  the  lid  and  let  me  put  her  in, 
said  the  fox. 

The  fox  untied  the  bag  and  held  it  over  the  boiling  wate 
and  shook  it.  The  heavy  stone  fell  into  the  water  with  a  splasi 
which  threw  the  water  over  the  fox  and  his  mother  and  scaldc 
them.  And  the  little  red  hen  lived  safe  in  her  house  in  the  wooc 

Conversation^ — Where  did  the  little  red  hen  live?  Wher 
did  the  fox  live?  What  did  the  fox  say  to  his  mother  on 
morning?  Why  did  the  fox  take  a  bag?  What  did  the  fo: 
and  his  mother  plan  to  do  with  the  little. red  ren?  Where  di 
the  fox  go  ?  How  did  the  little  red  hen  happen  to  come  out  c 
her  house?  Why  didn't  she  lock  the  door?  What  did  th 
fox  do?  What  did  the  hen  do  when  she  came  in  and  saw  th 
fox?  Could  the  fox  get  the  hen  while  she  was  on  the  beam 
What  did  the  fox  do  to  make  the  hen  come  down  ?  What  mad 
the  hen  come  down?  What  did  the  fox  do  with  the  little  re 
hen?  Why  did  the  fox  stop  on  his  way  home?  What  did  th 
little  red  hen  do  when  the  fox  laid  the  bag  down?  Why  di 
the  hen  put  a  stone  in  the  bag?  When  the  fox  started  agai 
did  he  know  the  hen  had  gone  ?  What  did  the  fox  say  when  h 
took  up  the  bag?  What  did  the  fox  ask  his  mother  when  h 
reached  the  den?  What  did  the  mother  reply?  What  did  th 
fox  do  then?  What  happened  to  the  fox  and  his  mother 
What  became  of  the  little  red  hen  ? 

Oral  Expression— TcW  the  story  of  the  little  red  hen  to  th 
other  pupils.  Tell  everything  as  it  happened.  Do  not  let  an 
one  help  you.    Do  not  write  this  story. 

Dramatic  Expression— The  story  may  be  dramatized  at  th 
option  of  the  teacher.  The  pupils  will  readily  imagine  the  stag 
settings  and  the  conversations.  The  action  is  explained  in  th 
story. 

Note — Suggestions  in  regard  to  dramatizing  the  story  ar 
given  in  the  manual. 

'Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  the  story  without  the  aid  of  the  cor 
versation. 


CONVERSATION  AND  DRAMATIZATION. 

HE  didn't  think. 

Once  a  trap  was  baited 

With  a  piece  of  cheese ; 
It  tickled  so  a  little  mouse 

It  almost  made  him  sneeze; 
An  old  rat  said,  "There's  danger, 

Be  careful  where  you  go !" 
"Nonsense!"  said  the  other, 

"I  don't  think  you  know." 
So  he  walked  in  boldly — 

Nobody  in  sight ; 
First  he  took  a  nibble, 

Then  he  took  a  bite  ; 
Close  the  trap  together 

Snapped  as  quick  as  wink. 
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COMPOSITION-FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS 


r  "  Antericcifi  Book  Co. 

From  "Everyday  Language  Lessons.  /imerica 

The  Police  Department. 

In  large  cities  there  are  many  kinds  of  people.    There  are 
good  people  and  bad  people.    There  are  honest  men  and  th.eves 
We  know  that  the  good  people  will  not  break  the  laws   but 
the  bad  people  have  to  be  watched,  or  they  will  steal,  rob  and 
break  the  laws  in  other  ways.  . 

We  therefore,  have  men  to  watch  and  prevent  their  law- 
breaking  The  police  are  the  men  who  see  that  the  laws  are 
obeyed  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  protect  us  and  our 
homes   day  and  night.     They   arrest   lawbreakers   and  brmg 

them  into  court. 

A  policeman  in  this  country  is  a  friend  to  every  one  that 
he  meets  He  does  all  in  his  power  to  help  people.  He  gives 
information  to  strangers.  He  returns  lost  children  to  their 
homes  He  helps  people  cross  busy  streets.  He  stops  reck- 
less driving  and  regulates  traffic.  He  looks  out  for  accidents. 
He  telephones  for  the  ambulance  for  sick  or  injured  persons. 
He  is  on  duty  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  stops  disorders  and 
does  many  other  things  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 

Rights  and  Duties. 
In  this  country  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  certain  rights. 
He  has  a  right  to  live,  to  be  free  and  to  be  happy.  The  United 
States  government  guarantees  him  equality  before  the  law. 
It  grants  him  the  right  of  a  fair  trial  if  he  is  brought  into 
court  for  any  reason. 

Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  buy,  sell  and  have  a  home.  The 
United  States  protects  his  home  as  well  as  his  life  and  liberty. 
He  is  given  full  freedom  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  may 
do  whatever  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others. 

Every  citizen  has  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  his  privilege  to  vote  for  the  men  he  thinks  will 
make  the  best  public  officials. 

These  are  his  rights.  But  for  every  right  a  citizen  enjoys 
there  is  a  corresponding  duty. 

The  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  obedience  to  the  laws.  Laws 
are  made  by  the  people,  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  We 
cannot  make  special  laws  for  some  people.  We  cannot  make 
exceptions  for  a  few.  The  laws  are  made  for  everybody  to 
obey,  and  everybody  should  obey  them. 

Every  citizen  should  always  be  ready  to  serve  his  city, 
state  or  country.  He  should  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  give 
up  even  his  life  for  his  country. 

It  is  also  important  for  every  citizen  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  public  welfare.  A  good  citizen  pays  his  share  of  the 
taxes.  He  is  interested  in  the  public  health,  in  education  and 
in  all  things  that  are  good  for  this  city  and  state. 

A  good  citizen  watches  the  work  of  the  public  officials. 

At  election  time  he  votes  for  honest  and  efficient  candidates. 

A  good  citizen  earns  his  own  living.    He  does  not  become 

a  burden  on  others.     He  is  honest  in  all  his  dealings.  He  is 

always  ready  to  help  the  poor  and  helpless. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Department. 
Clean  streets  are  desirable  for  two  reasons:     First,  the 
;    appearance  of  the  city :  and  second,  the  health  of  its  people. 


are  clean  and  careful.  If  the  streets  are  dirty,  it  shows  that 
the  people  are  unclean  and  careless.  It  is  the  same  way  as 
in  visiting  a  house.  If  the  house  is  dirty,  you  do  not  have 
much  respect  for  the  people  in  the  house.  So  with  the  city : 
If  the  city  is  not  clean,  strangers  will  think  that  the  people 
do  not  take  much  interest  in  the  city. 

No  one  likes  to  walk  in  the  street  and  have  his  eyes,  ears, 
mouth,  nose  and  lungs  filled  with  dirt  and  dust.  It  is  very 
unhealthful  to  breathe  dust. 

To  keep  all  the  streets  clean  and  free  from  ice  in  winter, 
the  city  must  employ  a  great  many  men.  This  is  done  by 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

The  city  spends  a  great  deal  of  money  to  keep  the  streets 
clean.  This  money  comes  out  of  the  people's  pockets.  Now, 
every  person  can  help  the  city  save  some  of  this  money  by 
helping  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  If  you  are  in  the  park,  don't 
throw  rubbish  on  the  grass.  Throw  it  into  the  boxes  or  bar- 
rels placed  there  for  that  purpose. 

The  Health  Department. 
There  is  a  department  in  the  city  government  which  helps 
to  keep  the  people  in  good  health.    This  is  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  see  that  all  dirty  and 
filthy  places  are  made  clean.  It  must  also  try  to  keep  the  city 
free  from  diseases. 

This  department  employs  men  who  inspect  all  bakeshops, 
grocery  stores  and  meat  markets.  The  law  prohibits  stores 
from  selling  bad  or  impure  food.  If  the  inspectors  find  any 
impure  food  in  a  store,  the  proprietor  is  summoned  to  court 
and  punished. 

The  department  employs  other  men  to  visit  the  work- 
rooms. These  men  see  that  the  working  people  in  all  shops 
get  good  air  and  sunshine. 

The  Health  Department  also  tries  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  contagious  diseases.  If  the  officials  find  that  a  person  has 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  that 
person  is  taken  to  the  hospital. 

If  the  sick  person  remains  in  his  own  home,  he  is  separated 
from  other  people  in  the  house.  This  is  done  to  prevent  others 
from  catching  the  disease.  After  the  sick  person  is  removed  to 
the  hospital,  or  after  he  gets  well  at  home,  the  rooms  are 
fumigated  in  order  to  kill  all  germs. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Health  Department's  work 
is  very  important.  For  that  reason  it  is  every  person's  duty 
to  help  the  department  as  much  as  he  can. 

Housekeepers  should  take  care  to  keep  their  refuse  out- 
side. They  should  see  that  the  garbage  and  refuse  are  col- 
lected every  time  the  garbage  collectors  come  around. 

It  is  very  important  that  contagious  diseases  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  department  as  soon  as  possible.  Otherwise,  the 
disease  may  spread. 

Every  person  should  be  careful  not  to  spit  on  sidewalks 
or  in  public  places.  Spit  spreads  disease.  Consumption  is 
very  often  spread  in  this  manner. 

From  "Essentials  of  English."— First  Book. 
Pearson  &  Kirchwey. 

A  Micmac  Fire. 


American  Book  Co. 
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dried  grass,  dead  leaves,  small  twigs,  and  the  paper  in  which 
your  lunch  was  wrapped.  Then  lay  two  other  sticks  cross- 
wise on  top  of  your  first  pair.  Strike  your  match  and  touch 
your  kindlings.  As  the  fire  catches,  lay  on  other  pairs  of 
sticks,  each  pair  crosswise  to  the  pair  that  is  below  it,  until 
you  have  a  pyramid  of  flame.  This  is  a  "Micmac  fire"  such 
as  the  Indians  make  in  the  woods. — Henry  van  Dyke. 

The  directions  for  making  a  Micmac  fire  are  so  clear  that 
any  boy  or  girl,  after  reading  them  carefully,  could  go  into 
the  woods  and  build  one  without  trouble. 

Write  a  paragraph  telling  how  to  do  one  of  the  following 
things,  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  clear, 
direct  manner  of  telling  how  it  is  done.  Be  careful  to  men- 
tion things  in  their  proper  order. 

How  to  make  a  Jack  o'Lantern.  How  to  make  Soap  Bub- 
bles. How  to  play  Hockey.  How  to  make  Fudge.  How  to 
have  a  Potato  Race.  How  to  make  a  Garden.  How  to  make 
a  Boat.     How  to  make  a  Playhouse. 

Outlines  for  Compositions. 
The  Two  Buckets. 
"How  dismal  you  look!"    said  a  bucket  to  his  companion 
as  they  were  going  to  the  well. 

"Yes,  and  with  good  reason,"  replied  the  other.  "I  was 
reflecting  on  the  uselessness  of  our  being  filled ;  for  let  us  go 
away  ever  so  full,  we  always  come  back  empty." 

"Dear  me!  how  strange  to  look  at  it  in  that  way?"  said 
the  first  bucket.  "Now,  I  enjoy  the  thought  that  however 
empty  we  come,  we  always  go  away  full."  .lEsop. 

Read  the  fable  of  "The  Two  Buckets"  carefully.  Using  it 
as  a  model,  write  the  two  original  fables  suggested  below. 
Imitate  the  model  as  closely  as  possible  in  style  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  paragraphs. 

Indent  each  paragraph  and  be  especially  careful  to  inclose 
in  quotation  marks  all  direct  quotations. 
I.    The  Trees. 
Two  trees. 

They  lose  their  leaves  in  the  autumn. 
They  get  new  leaves  in  the  spring. 
II.     The  Coasters. 
Two  boys. 

It  is  fun  going  downhill. 
It  is  hard  work  climbing  up. 
From  "School  Composition." 

Maxwell  &  Johnston.  American  Book  Co. 

Written  Exercises. 

1.  Write  an  account  of  what  you  have  done  at  home  and 
in  school  to-day. 

2.  Suppose  that  you  have  spent  one  day  doing  exactly  as 
you  pleased.    Write  an  account  of  the  day. 

3.  Keep  a  diary  for  a  week.  Be  sure  to  date  each  day's 
entry.     Hand  in  the  record  a  week  from  to-day. 

From  "The  Mother  Tongue" — Book  i. 

Arnold  &  Kittredge.  Ginn  &■  Co. 

Outlines  for  Compositions. 
The  Snow  Fort. 

1.  Who  planned  it. 

2.  How  he  made  it. 

3.  What  we  played  there. 

4.  What  happened  to  the  fort  on  a  rainy  Saturday. 


The  Fisherman. 

1.  Where  he  lives. 

2.  What  he  does. 

3.  His  boat. 

4.  Dangers  he  must  meet. 

Example. — Study  of  a   Geranium. 

1.  Where  does  it  grow?  What  care  does  it  require 
How  does  it  change  from  month  to  month?  What  is  its  use 
Where  is  the  geranium  a  wild  flower? 

2.  Observe  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  blossoms.  Observ 
the  size,  shape,  position,  color,  arrangement. 

3.  Of  what  use  are  the  leaves  to  the  plant?  the  bios 
soms?  the  seed?  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  bright  colo 
of  the  blossom?  Which  remains  longer  upon  the  plant,  th 
blossom  or  the  seed?  Why?  If  you  turn  the  geranium  awa; 
from  the  window,  so  that  its  leaves  and  blossoms  look  towan 
you  and  look  away  from  the  sun,  what  will  happen?  Do  yoi 
know  why? 

Note  to  the  Teacher.— Use,  in  similar  exercises,  different  planl 
which  are  available  in  your  neighborhood. 

The  Horse  and  the  Automobile. 

1.  What  work  can  a  horse  do? 

2.  How  is  he  fitted  for  this  work? 

3.  How  is  he  trained  to  do  it? 

4.  What  care  does  he  require? 

5.  How  does  an  automobile  take  the  place  of  a  horse 

6.  What  can  each  do  that  the  other  cannot? 

7.  Which  do  you  prefer,  and  why? 

From  "Everyday  English" — Book  i.  Macmiltan  Ct 

A  Letter  from  a  Humorist. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  famous  Englisl 
humorist,  Thomas  Hood,  to  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  hi 
friend,  Dr.  Elliot.  The  letter  is  so  full  of  jokes  and  nonsense 
that  you  would  never  suspect  that  Thomas  Hood  was  sick  an( 
suffering  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  Read  it  over  carefully  an< 
make  sure  that  you  see  all  the  jokes. 

Devonshire  Lodge,  New  Finchley  Road, 
July  1,  1844. 
My  dear  May : 

How  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  like  the  sea?  Not  much 
perhaps,  it's  "so  big."  But  shouldn't  you  like  a  nice  Httl( 
ocean,  that  you  could  put  in  a  pan?  Yet  the  sea,  although  i 
looks  rather  ugly  at  first,  is  very  useful,  and  if  I  were  near  i 
this  dry  summer,  I  would  carry  it  all  home,  to  water  the  gar 
den  with  at  Stratford. 

I  remember  that,  when  I  saw  the  sea,  it  used  sometimes  t( 
be  very  fussy,  and  fidgety,  and  did  not  always  wash  itsel 
quite  clean;  but  it  was  very  fond  of  fun.  Have  the  wave: 
ever  run  after  you  yet,  and  turned  your  little  two  shoes  int( 
pumps,  full  of  water? 

There  are  no  flowers,  I  siippose,  on  the  beach,  or  I  wouk 
ask  you  to  bring  me  a  bouquet,  as  you  used  at  Stratford.  Bu 
there  are  little  crabs!  If  you  would  catch  one  for  me,  an( 
teach  it  to  dance  the  polka,  it  would  make  me  quite  happy 
for  I  have  not  had  any  toys  or  playthings  for  a  long  time 
Did  you  ever  try,  like  a  little  crab,  to  run  two  ways  at  once 
See  if  you  can  do  it,  for  it  is  good  fun;  never  mind  tumblinj 
over  yourself  a  little  first.    It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hire  : 
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little  crab,  for  an  hour  a  day,  to  teach  baby  to  crawl,  if  he 
can't  walk,  and  if  I  was  his  mamma,  I  would  too!  Bless 
him!  But  I  must  not  write  on  him  any  more — he  is  so  soft, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  steel  pens. 

And  now  good-by.     Fanny  has  made  my  tea,  and  I  must 

f  drink  it  before  it  gets  too  hot,  as  we  all  were  last  Sunday  week. 

They  say  the  glass  was  88  in  the  shade,  which  is  a  great  age ! 

The  last  fair  breeze  I  blew  dozens  of  kisses  for  you,  but  the 

wind  changed,  and  I  am  afraid  took  them  to  Miss  H or 

y  somebody  that  it  shouldn't.  Give  my  love  to  everybody  and 
my  compliments  to  all  the  rest,  and  remember,  I  am,  my  dear 
May, 

Your  loving  friend, 

Thomas  Hood. 
P.  S.    Don't  forget  my  little  crab  to  dance  the  polka,  and 
pray  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  if  it's  only  a  line. 

How  do  you  know  that  May  is  by  the  sea?  Why  does 
Hood  call  the  sea  fussy?  What  is  the  joke  about  turning  the 
"little  two  shoes"  into  pumps?  Why  does  he  speak  of  teach- 
ing a  crab  to  dance  ?  How  does  a  crab  move  ?  What  is  the 
joke  about  "not  writing  on  him"  because  he  is  too  soft?  What 
was  the  glass  that  was  88  in  the  shade? 

Modern  English— Book  i.   Emerson  &  Bender.  Macmillan  Co. 

Oral  Composition. 

Have  you  ever  seen  soldiers  at  their  drill?  How  do  they 
know  what  to  do  ?  A  soldier  must  learn  to  take  a  certain  posi- 
tion the  moment  he  hears  the  word  "Attention !"  He  becomes 
so  used  to  doing  this  that  he  takes  the  position  without  think- 
ing, whenever  he  hears  the  word. 

Once  an  old  soldier,  carrying  home  his  dinner,  was  crossing 
a  muddy  street.  Suddenly  some  one  shouted,  "Attention!" 
Instantly  the  soldier  brought  his  hands  down  to  his  sides  and 
away  went  his  mutton  and  potatoes  into  the  gutter. 

What  does  the  first  part  of  the  selection  tell  ? 

Repeat  commands  given  to  soldiers  during  a  drill. 

What  story  is  told  in  the  second  part  ? 

Show  how  a  soldier  stands  at  attention. 

Think  of  a  good  name  for  this  story. 

An  Exercise  in  Story-Telling. 

1.  In  the  Engine  H ouse—a\a.rm.  sounds— men  sliding  down 
pole— horses — engine— fires  started. 

2.  The  Run  to  the  F/r^— galloping  horses— driver  leaning 
forward— gong— streetcars— wagons— people. 

3.  The  Fire— rubbish  heap— false  alarm— walking  back. 
Think  clearly  ivhat  happened   from   the  time   the  alarm 

sounded  until  the  horses  were  back  in  their  stalls.  Tell  the 
story  of  'A  Fire  Alarm"  in  the  liveliest  language  you  can 
command. 

From  "Aldine  First  Language  Book" 

Brycc  &  Spauldiug.  ^,^,„„  ^  ^o. 

The  Brownie's  Gift. 
Two  tiny  brownie  brothers  lived  in  a  tiny  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  forest.  Now  what  do  you  think  these  brownies 
ate.  Not  bread  and  butter,  nor  meat,  nor  milk,  but  mush- 
rooms! They  had  mushrooms  for  breakfast  and  mushrooms 
tor  dmner  and  mushrooms  for  supper.  They  raised  thousands 
or  mushrooms. 


One  morning  Brownie  Little  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
called :  "See,  brother,  there  is  a  little  girl  picking  our  mush- 
rooms.   Drive  her  away." 

Brownie  Big  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  "I  know 
that  little  girl,"  he  said.  "She  is  a  poor  child  who  lives  with 
her  mother  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  She  looks  good  and 
kind.  If  I  ask  her  to  go  away,  I  am  sure  she  will  not  gather 
our  mushrooms." 

Finish  this  story. 

If  you  can  think  of  a  story  quite  diflferent  from  that  which 
has  been  begun  for  you,  write  it. 

Story  to  Be  Completed. 

A  little  snowdrop  had  been  asleep  all  winter  long.  In  the 
spring  the  sun  came  to  the  little  flower  and  called,  "Come  out ! 
Come  out !" 

But  the  snowdrop  was  so  sound  asleep  that  she  did  not 
hear  him.    Then  the  sun  said,  "She  is  still  asleep." 

This  time  the  snowdrop  heard  him  and  raised  her  head. 
"Look  spry  !  Look  spry !"  called  the  sun. 

Finish  the  story,  and  be  ready  in  your  next  lesson  to  tell 
it  aloud  to  your  classmates  and  teacher. 

The  Man  and  the  Satyr — A  Dialogue. 

Man:  I  am  cold  and  hungry.  I  have  lost  my  way  in  the 
woods.    May  I  come  into  your  cave  and  rest  ? 

Satyr:  Come  right  in.    You  are  welcome. 

Man:  {Entering  the  cave  and  blowing  on  his  fingers.)  It 
is  good  to  find  shelter  this  cold  night. 

Satyr:  Why  do  you  blow  upon  your  fingers? 

Man:  To  warm  them. 

Satyr:  {Bringing  the  man  some  hot  soup.)  Eat  this.  It 
will  soon  warm  you. 

Man:  I  think  not.  {Taking  up  a  spoonful  of  soup  he 
blows  upon  it.) 

Satyr:  Is  the  soup  not  hot  enough  ? 

Man:  It  is  too  hot. 

Satyr:  Then  why  do  you  blow  upon  it? 

Man:  To  make  it  cool. 

Satyr:  Get  out  of  my  cave  at  once.  I  will  have  no  man 
here  who  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath. 

From  "Graded  Composition  Lessons" — Part  i. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  Newson  &■  Co. 

Original  Autobiography. 

1.  Look  back  over  your  life;  what  is  the  first  thing  you 
can  recall? 

2.  What  do  you  remember  since,  that  was  interesting  or 
important  ? 

3.  Do  you  know  when  and  where  you  were  born  ?  If  not, 
find  out. 

4.  Where  have  you  lived  and  attended  school  ? 

5.  Have  you  had  any  serious  loss  in  your  family,  or  have 
you  ever  been  very  ill? 

6.  What  experiences  have  you  had  that  made  an  impres- 
sion on  you? 

a.  Write  your  composition,  using  the  outline  given  below. 

1.  Date  and  place  of  birth.    Parents'  name  and  occupation. 

2.  First  recollections. 
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3.  Changes  since — deaths  in  family ;  where  you  have  lived 
and  attended  school ;  your  studies. 

4.  Your  thoughts  on  the  past  and  plans  for  the  future. 

From  "Guide  Books  to  English — Book  I. 

Harris  &■  Gilbert.  Silver.  Burdett  &■  Co. 

Debates. 

Have  a  debate  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics : — 

Which  is  better  to  own,  an  automobile  or  a  horse? 

Which  is  better  to  have,  a  bicycle  or  the  money  for  a  bicycle  ? 

Which  is  more  enjoyable,  to  read  a  book  or  play  a  game? 

Of  the  books  that  you  have  read,  which  is  best,  and  why  ? 

Which  you  consider  the  more  useful  domestic  animal,  the 
horse  or  the  cow? 

A  Gentleman. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a  true  gentleman.  He  was  brave  and 
generous  and  thought  of  others  before  himself.  The  last  act 
of  his  life  showed  his  character. 

It  was  upon  a  battlefield.  He  was  fighting  bravely  for  his 
country  when  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  As  he  lay  suffering 
upon  the  ground,  his  fevered  lips  parched  with  thirst,  he  called 
for  water.  A  soldier  who  had  a  bottle  with  a  little  water  in 
it  came  and  offered  it  to  the  dying  man.  Just  then  Sir  Philip 
saw  another  wounded  soldier  lying  near  him  who  looked  wist- 
fully at  the  cooling  draught.  "Give  it  to  him,"  said  the  dying 
hero,  putting  the  bottle  away,  "his  need  is  greater  than  mine." 
Oral  Exercise:    Tell  this  story. 

Tell  what  you  think  of  this  act  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Written  Exercise:   Write  the  story  of  bravery  that  you  like  best. 

OcEANUS  Hopkins — Reproduction. 

Long,  long  ago  a  ship  full  of  people  was  sailing  across  the 
ocean  to  this  land.  These  people  were  called  Pilgrims.  Pilgrim 
means  wanderer,  and  these  people  were  wandering  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  a  home  where  they  could  worship  God  as 
they  thought  right. 

The  ship  was  a  sailing  vessel  and  not  very  large.  Few 
would  think  now  of  crossing  the  ocean  in  so  small  a  vessel. 
But  the  Pilgrims  were  brave  men  and  women,  and  were  not 
afraid  of  anything  when  they  thought  they  were  in  the  right. 
So  they  made  this  long  and  dangerous  journey  across  the  wide 
ocean  to  the  New  World. 

They  were  many,  many  days  upon  the  deep.  On  one  of 
those  days  a  little  baby  was  born.  How  the  women  all  rejoiced, 
and  what  care  they  took  of  the  new  baby  who  had  never  seen 
land! 

Because  he  was  born  on  the  ocean  they  named  him  Oceanus 
— Oceanus  Hopkins. 
Conversation:   Tell  this  story  in  class. 

Find  out  any  more  facts  that  you  can  about  Oceanus  and 
tell  them  in  class. 
Written  Exercise:  What  was  the  baby's  given  name? 

What  name  was  his  surname  ? 

Write  the  whole  story. 
Guide  Books  to  English — Book  2. 

Gilbert  &  Harris.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Imaginary  Narrative. 

Write  one  of  the  following,  either  imagining  yourself  the 
object  and  writing  of  your  experiences,  or  writing  as  an 
observer :  The  story  of  a  pen.  The  story  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  story  of  a  pencil.    The  story  of  an  eraser. 


Before  writing  gather  all  the  information  you  can  on  yo 
topic  from  your  geographies  and  other  sources.  Begin  as  ear 
as  possible  in  the  history  of  the  object,  as  the  mine  or  the  fiel 
and  describe  all  the  processes  from  the  raw  material  to  t 
finished  product.  Gather  pictures  to  illustrate  your  stoi 
Make  a  careful  outline  by  chapters  and  then  write. 

Fables. 
Here  are  some  topics  suitable  for  fables.    First  the  mor 
is  given  in  each  case,  and  then  a  suitable  subject  for  a  sto; 
to  illustrate  it  is  suggested.    Write  one  of  the  stories. 

1.  Moral:  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall. 
Story :    The  cloud  that  hid  the  sun. 

2.  Moral :  Selfishness  does  not  pay. 
Story :    The  greedy  rabbit. 

3.  Moral:  It  is  not  safe  to  judge  by  appearances. 
Story:    The    dapper    little    pig    and    the    long-legge 

awkward  colt. 

4.  Moral :  The  more  haste  the  less  speed. 
Story:    The  puppy  that  fell  over  himself. 

5.  Moral :  Look  before  you  leap. 

Story:    The  sheep  that  followed  a  leader. 

A  Fortune — Oral  Composition. 

One  day  a  man  was  walking  along  the  street,  and  he  w; 
sad  at  heart.  Business  was  dull ;  he  had  set  his  desire  up< 
a  horse  that  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  only  eig 
hundred  to  buy  it  with.  There  were  other  things,  to  be  sui 
that  might  be  bought  with  eight  hundred  dollars,  but  he  d 
not  want  those;  so  he  was  sorrowful,  and  thought  the  wor 
a  bad  place. 

As  he  walked,  he  saw  a  child  running  toward  him;  it  w; 
a  strange  child,  but  when  he  looked  at  it,  its  face  lighted  HI 
sunshine,  and  broke  into  smiles. 

"The  child  held  out  its  closed  hands.  "Guess  what  I  have 
it  cried  gleefully. 

"Something  fine,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  man. 

The  child  nodded  and  drew  nearer;  then  opened  its  han 
"Look !"  it  said ;  and  the  street  rang  with  its  happy  laughter. 

The  man  looked,  and  in  the  child's  hand  lay  a  p>enny. 

"Hurrah !"  said  the  child. 

"Hurrah !"  said  the  man. 

Then  they  parted  and  the  child  went  and  bought  a  stic 
of  candy,  and  saw  all  the  world  red  and  white  in  stripes. 

The  man  went  and  put  his  eight  hundred  dollars  in  the  sa^ 
ings  bank,  all  but  fifty  cents,  and  with  the  fifty  cents  he  bougl 
a  hobbyhorse  for  his  own  little  boy,  and  the  Httle  boy  saw  a 
the  world  brown  with  white  spots. 

"Is  this  the  horse  you  wanted  to  buy,  father?"  asked  th 
little  boy. 

"It  is  the  horse  I  have  bought,"  said  the  man. 

"Hurrah !"  said  the  little  boy. 

"Hurrah  1"  said  the  man.  And  he  saw  that  the  world  wj 
a  good  place  after  all.     Laura  E.  Richards. 

Used  by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

From  "Language,  Grammar  and  Composition" — Book  z. 

Webster— Cooley.  Houghton,  Mifflin  C 

I. — (a)  What  month  in  the  year  do  you  like  best?  Wrii 
a  short  description  of  it.  Tell  about  the  weather  and  oth( 
things  that  make  the  month  delightful  to  you.  Tell  what  yc 
can  see  and  hear  and  do  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
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■^  (b)  Write  a  description  of  your  favorite  flower.  Do  not 
give  too  many  details  about  how  the  flower  looks ;  but  try  to 
make  the  reader  feel  as  much  love  for  the  flower  as  you  do. 
Before  you  write,  read  Bryant's  "To  the  Fringed  Gentian," 
Wordsworth's  "The  Daffodils,"  and  any  other  poems  you  know 
that  tell  about  a  flower. 

(c)  Write  about  your  dog,  cat,  canary,  rabbit,  squirrel,— 
the  pet  you  have  liked  most. 

II.  Paragraphing  and  Punctuation.— Write  the  fable  that 
follows,  paragraphing  and  punctuating  it  correctly.  Remem- 
ber that  a  new  paragraph  should  begin  whenever  the  speaker 


changes  in  a  conversation. 


An  ox  grazing  in  a 


meadow  chanced  to  set  his  foot  on  a 


young  frog  and  crushed  him  to  death  His  brothers  and  sisters 
who  were  playing  near  at  once  ran  to  tell  their  mother  what 
had  happened  The  monster  that  did  it  mother  was  such  a  size 
said  they.  The  mother  who  was  a  vain  old  thing  thought  that 
she  could  easily  make  herself  as  large  Was  it  as  big  as  this  she 
asked  blowing  and  puffing  herself  out  Oh  mother  much  bigger 
than  that  replied  the  young  frogs  As  this  then  cried  she  puffing 
and  blowing  again  with  aU  her  might  Nay  mother  said  they  if 
you  were  to  try  till  you  burst  yourself  you  would  never  be  so 
big  The  silly  old  frog  tried  to  puflf  herself  out  still  more  and 
burst  herself  indeed 

Add  a  short  paragraph  telling  what  this  fable  teaches. 
Narrative  Composition  Writing. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  the  story  of  Paul  Revere's 
Ride.  If  you  have  not  read  Longfellow's  poem  about  it,  your 
teacher  will  read  it  to  you  or  tell  you  where  you  can  find  it. 

Imagine  that  you,  with  your  brother  and  sister,  were  at  a 
neighbor's  house  the  night  Paul  Revere  rode  through.  You 
heard  his  cry.  You  heard  the  words  spoken  by  the  parents 
and  children  in  the  house.  You  left  quickly  to  go  home,  for 
you  knew  that  the  rider  had  already  passed  your  house.  What 
did  you  say  as  you  hurried  home  through  the  dark?  How 
did  your  mother  receive  you  ?  What  did  your  father  say  and 
do  ?    He  left  that  night :  for  he  belonged  to  the  Minute  Men. 

Write  the  story  of  the  night's  experience.  Include  all  the 
incidents  suggested  above  :  and  tell  of  your  father's  hasty  prep- 
aration, the  leave-taking,  and  the  anxious  conversation  after 
he  had  gone. 

III.  Descriptive  Writing. — Write  a  description  of  some 
person  as,  A  Street  Musician,  The  Pop-Corn  Man,  A  Tramp, 

Our   Policeman,    My   Grandmother,   Aunt  ,    Cousin 

,  or  any  members  of  your  family  that  have  strong 
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characters. 

From  "Live  Language  Lessons" — Second  Book. 
Howard  R.  Driggs. 

The  "and"  Habit. 
Study  to  overcome  the  "and"  habit.    Exercises  like  the  fol- 
lowing will  help  you  in  this: 

1.  We  boys  ran  up  the  mountain  side  and  crawled  under 
a  ledge  of  rock  and  there  we  lay  and  the  storm  came  on  with 
fury  and  we  were  not  hurt  at  all  and  our  tent  was  carried  away 
and  all  our  food  and  bedding  by  the  flood. 

2.  We  boys  ran  up  the  mountain  side  and  crawled  under 
a  ledge  of  rock.  There  we  lay  while  the  storm  came  on  with 
fury.  We  were  not  hurt  at  all,  but  our  tent  was  carried  away, 
with  all  our  food  and  bedding,  by  the  flood. 

What  becomes  of  the  ands  used  in  the  first  paragraph? 


E.XERCiSE. — Change  these  paragraphs  in  like  manner: 

1.  We  reached  the  grove  and  unhitched  our  horses,  and 
then  we  pitched  our  tent  and  after  we  had  cooked  and  eaten 
our  dinner,  we  all  went  fishing  and  I  caught  three  trout  and 
the  other  boys  caught  seven  in  all  and  we  had  some  of  them 
for  supper  and  they  were  very  delicious. 

2.  We  were  out  in  the  park  and  we  were  watching  the 
squirrels  and  they  were  chasing  one  another  about  the  grass, 
and  I  tossed  a  piece  of  cracker  towards  them  and  one  of  them 
stopped  and  he  slipped  up  and  grabbed  it,  and  ran  up  a  tree. 

3.  The  boys  were  in  swimming  and  they  were  having  a 
jolly  time  splashing  the  water  and  diving  and  ducking  one 
another.  Then  one  of  them  proposed  that  they  make  a  diving 
board,  and  they  did  and  then  they  would  run  and  jump  on  it 
and  spring  up  in  the  air  and  then  they  would  dive  into  the 
water. 

From  "English  Composition  for  Grammar  Schools." 

Frederick  H.  Sykes.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

I.     Oral  Composition.    Study  this  fable: 
The  Frog  and  the  Ox. 

A  family  of  frogs  once  lived  quite  happy  and  contented  in 
a  pond  in  the  meadow.  One  day  the  youngest  of  them  all 
saw  an  ox  by  the  pond  and  had  a  very  bad  fright.  He  swam 
off  to  his  father  and  croaked  out:  "Oh,  father!  such  a  hor- 
rible monster  has  been  drinking  out  of  our  pond !  It  was  as 
big  as  a  house,  it  had  huge  horns  on  its  head,  and  a  long  tail, 
and  big  feet  split  in  two." 

"My  child,"  said  the  old  frog,  "that  was  nothing  very  ter- 
rible. It  was  only  farmer  Jones's  ox  just  come  home  from  the 
ploughing.  He  may  be  a  bit  taller  than  I,  but  as  for  breadth 
I  can  do  as  well  as  he !  Look  at  me !"  And  the  old  frog  puffed 
himself  up,  and  said,  "Was  he  as  big  as  I  am  now?"  "Oh, 
ever  so  much  bigger,"  said  the  youngster,  staring  at  his  father 
with  his  goggle-eyes.  The  old  frog  blew  himself  out  again, 
and  said,  "Now,  was  he  anything  like  as  big  as  this?"  "Oh, 
father,"  was  the  answer,  "he  was  very  much  bigger  than  that." 
With  that  the  old  frog,  somewhat  provoked,  took  a  tremendous 
breath,  and  swelled  and  blew  again,  and  kept  on  till  he  called 
out  confidently,  "Now,  look  here;  he  wasn't  as  big  as  this?" 
But  just  at  that  point  he  burst.    Wasn't  he  a  foolish  frog! 

1.  Describe  a  pond.  Describe  a  frog.  What  would  a  little 
frog  think  of  an  ox  ?  Why  did  the  old  frog  try  to  make  him- 
self big?    Why  was  he  a  foolish  frog? 

2.  How  many  parts  are  there  to  this  story?  How  do  the 
paragraphs  show  the  parts? 

3.  What  people  can  you  think  of  who  are  like  the  old  frog? 

4.  Where  does  the  story  give  the  exact  words  the  speaker 
said?  Notice  how  the  exact  words  said  are  punctuated.  What 
name  is  given  to  that  way  of  stating  the  words  of  a  speaker? 

Written  Composition. — 1.  Write  out,  from  memory,  the 
story  of  "The  Frog  and  the  Ox." 

Tell  the  story  in  two  parts.  Put  the  sentences  of  each  part 
into  one  group  or  paragraph.  Indent  the  paragraphs  (see  p. 
10). 

Make  the  characters  speak,  and  put  the  exact  words  they 
say  in  quotation-marks.  Watch  carefully  how  you  punctuate 
your  compound  and  complex  sentences. 

2.  Change  the  animals  to  others  appropriate,  and  then  tell 
the  story. 

3.  Change  the  animals  to  people  and  tell  the  story. 
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The  Pilgrims. 

1.  Write  about  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Develop  into  a  paragraph  each  of  the  following:  (1)  The 
hopes  and  fears  and  resolutions  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at 
starting;  and  (2)  the  welcome  they  found  in  the  wilderness  at 
landing;  (3)  their  struggle  for  existence;  (4)  their  final  suc- 
cess and  influence  and  renown.  Review  what  you  write  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  narration. 

2.  Write  a  similar  theme  on  one  of  the  following:  1.  The 
First  Settlement  of  the  English  in  Virginia.  2.  Of  the  Dutch 
on  Manhattan  Island.    3.  The  Founding  of  New  Orleans. 

Lessons  in  English — Book  i. 

Scott-Southworth.  Bcnj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Our  Country's  Flag. 

Many  children  of  other  nations  have  never  seen  the  Ameri- 
can flag.    Describe  it  for  a  French  or  German  child. 

Make  several  paragraphs  of  what  you  write,  and  observe 
the  following  order  unless  you  can  find  a  better  one : 

1.  Material;  shape;  size;  colors. 

2.  Parts:     field,  stars,  stripes. 

3.  Number  of  stripes  accounted  for;  number  of  stars. 

4.  Uses ;  emblem  of  what  ? 

5.  Various  names  given  to  it ;  feelings  at  sight  of  it. 

6.  Flags  on  school-houses ;  where  ?    why  ? 

7.  The  Flag  Salute ;  its  meaning. 

Lessons  in  English — Book  2. 

Scott-Southztforth.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Outline  for  a  Historical  Sketch. 

I.     Introduction. — The  subject:  why  interesting  or  im- 
portant. 

II.  Cause  or  Purpose. — What  led  to  the  event 

III.  Time  and  Place. 

IV.  Principal  Actors,  and  their  relations  to  one  another. 
V.     Details,  given  in  natural  order. 

VI.     Effect   produced  at  the  time. 
VII.     Conclusion. — ^Thoughts  of  reflections  on  the  event 
as  a  whole.    Influence  on  the  nation's  life  or  future 
history. 
The  writing  of  a  good  historical  sketch,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  anything  else,  requires  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  must    come    from    reading,    study,    and    conversation. 
Note-taking  is  often  helpful. 

Outline  and  notes  for  a  sketch  of 

Burgoyne's  Invasion. 

I.  Introduction.  Important  event  of  Revolution.  Its  in- 
fluence on  the  result. 

II.  Object.  Plan  to  divide  the  country.  Clinton  going 
north  from  New  York  City,  Burgoyne  going  south  to  meet  him. 

III.  Time,  Place.    June-Oct.,  1777.    Canada;  N.  Y.;  Vt. 

IV.  Principal  Actors.  Burgoyne,  St.  Leger,  Baum ;  Schuy- 
ler, Gates,  Stark.    Duty  of  each. 

V.  Details.  Route  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson ; 
8,000  men;  English;  Hessians;  Indian  allies.  Expedition  of 
St.  Leger  to  Ft.  Schuyler  via  St.  Lawrence  and  Oswego 
(Oriskany),  and  of  Col.  Baum  to  Bennington.  Both  defeated. 
Capture  of  Fts.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Edward.  Two  bat- 
tles at  Saratoga.  Lost.  Defeat,  no  retreat ;  no  provisions.  Sur- 
render of  army,  Oct.  17,  6,000  men. 


VI.  Effect.  Americans  encouraged.  France  acknowled 
independence. 

VII.  Conclusion.  Victory  timely,  as  it  followed  defe 
Greatest  influence  in  ending  the  war. 

Daily  English  Lessons—Book  i.  j_  b.  Lippincott 

April-fool  Jokes. 

What  was  the  best  April-fool  joke  you  ever  heard  of  ?  \ 
it  played  on  you  or  did  you  play  it  on  some  one  else?     ' 
the  class  about  it  just  as  well  as  you  can. 
Daily  English  Lessons— Book  2.  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Oral  Composition. 

How  have  methods  of  heating  changed  in  the  last  hund 
and  fifty  years ?  Who  invented  the  stove?  What  other  w 
are  there  for  heating  houses?  Can  you  learn  anything  at 
electric  heaters  ?  Be  ready  with  a  good  outline  to  talk  on 
subject  in  class. 

"Composition  Book  by  Grades"— 4th  Year.  Chas.  E.  Merrill 

Dear  Clara, 

The  water  in  my  cup  has  not  been  changed  in  three  d; 
Your  kind  Grandma  fed  me  yesterday  and  to-day ;  otherv 
I  might  have  starved.  You  always  cleaned  my  cage  in 
evening.  You  don't  do  that  any  more.  You  passed  me  bef 
breakfast  to-day  without  saying  "Good  Morning."  Are  ■ 
getting  tired  of  me? 

If  you  don't  care  for  me,  I  shall  go  back  to  good  Mr.  J01 
But  I  am  still 

Your  loving 

Polly. 
Composition  Study. 
I.  a.  Oral  reading. 

b.  Oral  reproduction.     Impersonation. 

c.  Blackboard  work  to  encourage  original  expressi 
II.  a.  Teacher  and  pupils   together  prepare  answer 

Polly. 
b.  Short  written  answers. 

Model:     Exposition.    The  Way  to  Peel  an  Apple. 

Hold  the  apple  in  the  left  hand.    With  the  knife  in  the  rii 
hand,  cut  the  apple  through  the  middle.     Now  there  are  t 
halves  before  you.     Take  one  of  the  halves  and  make  a 
through  the  middle.     This  will  give  you  two  quarters. 

Take  one  of  the  quarters  and  core  it  with  the  knife.  Tl 
slowly  pare  oflf  the  skin  by  cutting  lengthwise.  Now  you  n 
eat.    Do  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  apple. 

Composition  Study. 
I.  a.  Oral  reading. 

b.  Some  pupil  peels  an  apple  before  the  class  in 

manner  directed  by  the  model. 

c.  Several  pupils  are  sent  to  the  blackboard  simultai 

ously  to  reproduce  the  model. 
II.  a.  Teacher  and  pupils  together  discuss  the  new  subj« 
"How  to  Build  a  Fire." 
b.  All  pupils  write  simple  composition. 
Model:    Amplification.    The  Two  Goats. 
Tjvo  goats  meet  on  foot  plank  to  cross  to  opposite  sid 
quarrel ;  abuse.    Neither  steps  aside ;  neither  withdraws.    Tl 
fight ;  fiercely  interlock  horns ;  lose  balance ;  drown. 

(Fable  to  be  produced  in  a  few  paragraphs.  Paragraj 
to  be  formed  by  pupils.) 
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Unslration. 

Two  goats  once  met  on  a  narrow  foot  plank  that  was  bridg- 
■jg  a  deep  stream.  They  were  going  in  opposite  directions 
nd  seemed  to  be  in  great  haste. 

"Make  way!"  said  one. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  other,  "Go  back  yourself  and  let  me 

)ass." 

"I  am  older  than  you  are,"  replied  the  first.     "You  don't 
suppose  I  would  step  back  for  a  little  fellow  like  you  ?" 
I.  a.  Class-talk  on  outline  of  "The  Two  Goats." 

b.  Pupils  read  illustration  orally  and  finish  the  story. 
II.  a.  Class-talk  on  outline  of  "The  Crow  and  the  Raven." 
Notes : 

Crow  finds  an  oyster ;  tries  to  open  it  with  beak ; 
fails.  Raven  sees  the  trouble  but  makes  light  of 
it;  flatters  the  crow. 

Raven  suggests  to  crow  to  take  oyster,  fly  high 
and  drop  it  on  rock. 
Raven  catches  oyster  as  it  drops ;  eats  it. 
b.  Pupils  write  compositions  by  filling  in  outline. 

Model:   Argument.    The  Shape  of  the  Earth. 

The  earth  is  round.  When  a  ship  appears  on  the  horizon, 
ve  see  the  tops  of  the  masts  first.  Then  gradually  the  rest  of 
he  ship  appears.    This  is  one  proof  that  the  earth  is  round. 

When  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  earth 
hrows  a  round  shadow  on  the  moon.  This  is  another  proof 
Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  is  that  people  have 
;ailed  around  it.  The  first  voyage  around  the  earth  was  made 
3y  Magellan's  crew,  and  took  three  years.  At  present  the 
■oyage  by  rail  and  water  can  be  made  in  eighty  days. 
Composition  Study. 

I.  a.  Oral  reading.  b.  Class-talk  on  form. 

II.  a.  Teacher  and  pupils  prepare  new  composition;  e.  g. 
on  "The  Service  of  the  Ocean." 
Notes: 

1.  The  ocean  as  a  means  of  transportation. 

2.  The  seacoast,  a  health  resort,  because  the  ocean 
is  an  air  purifier. 

3.  Rain,  dew,  snow,  hail,  may  come   from  the 
ocean. 

4.  Sun  draws  up  ocean  water  but  leaves  the  salt. 
Composition  Study  (Continued) 

b.  Pupils  write  short  compositions. 
Or  similar  topic :    "Forests." 
Notes: 

1.  Forests  grow  in  all  countries. 

2.  Most  prolific  on  mountain  slopes  and  damp 
ground. 

3.  Forests  yield  soft,  hard,  common,  and  expen- 
sive woods. 

4.  Various  uses:   fuel,  timber,  dyes,  ornament, 

etc. 
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320  South  Sixth  Street, 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

March  10,  1913 
Dear  Uncle  Louis, 

Father  expects  to  have  some  of  his  friends  at  home  Satur- 


day night  to  hear  our  new  pianola.  He  wishes  you  also  to 
come  that  evening,  and  was  about  to  send  you  a  note  when  I 
asked  that  he  let  me'  write  it  for  him. 

Father  does  not  believe  that  I  can  write  a  letter.  So  please 
bring  this  letter  with  you  when  you  come  Saturday.  I  hope 
you  will  not  disappoint  us. 

Please  give  my  love  to  Aunt  Clara. 

Your  loving  nephew, 

George. 

A  Graded  Course  in  English  Language  Lessons. 

Thompson,  Brown  &■  Co. 

A  Fishing  Trip. — Original  Story. 

Tell  about  the  fishing  trip  of  George  and  the  other  boys 
with  Uncle  Frank.  What  kinds  of  fish  did  they  catch?  Who 
caught  the  most?  Did  Uncle  Frank  allow  any  of  the  boys  to 
sail  the  Nixie  ?  Was  the  weather  rough  coming  home  ?  What 
funny  thing  happened  ? 

Lessons  in  English — Book  i.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Study  of  .\  Description. 
How  Flies  Walk. 

You  have  often  seen  a  fly  walking  on  the  ceiling  or  running 
up  a  smooth  pane  of  glass,  and  have  wondered  how  it  could 
hold  on. 

By  examining  the  foot  of  a  fly  with  a  powerful  microscope, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  fly's  foot  is  made  up  of  two  little  pads, 
upon  which  grow  very  fine  short  hairs.  These  hairs  are  so 
very  fine  that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  on  each  foot-pad. 
The  hairs  are  hollow,  with  trumpet-shaped  mouths.  Back  of 
the  pad  is  a  little  bag  filled  with  liquid  glue.  When  the  fly 
steps,  it  presses  the  liquid  through  these  hollow  hairs  out  of 
the  little  mouths.  The  moment  the  glue  reaches  the  air  it 
hardens.  Thus  we  see  that  at  every  step  the  fly  takes,  it  glues 
itself  to  the  surface.  When  the  fly  lifts  its  foot,  it  draws  it  up 
gently  in  a  slanting  direction,  just  as  you  might  remove  a  moist 
postage-stamp,  by  beginning  at  one  corner  and  gently  drawing 
it  back. 

Exercise:     Of  what  two  parts  is  a   fly's   foot  made  up? 
How  was  this  found  out?    What  grows  on  each  foot-pad? 
Describe  the  hairs.     Name  a  flower  that  is  trumpet-shaped. 
What  is  back  of  the  pad  ?    What  takes  place  each  time  that  the 
fly  steps?    How  does  the  fly  lift  its  foot? 

Everybody  Helped. 

A  man  once  ordered  a  new  dressing-gown  from  his  tailor. 
When  it  came  home,  he  tried  it  on,  and  found  to  his  disgust 
that  it  was  six  inches  too  long.  He  flung  it  down  in  a  rage 
and  went  out  into  the  street  to  walk  himself  into  a  good  tem- 
per. 

His  wife  thought  that  she  could  very  soon  make  right  what 
was  wrong.  She  took  her  shears  and  cut  off  six  inches,  and 
hemmed  the  gown  as  neatly  as  before,  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  her  husband  when  he  came  home. 

Then  she  went  to  market  and  on  the  way  stopped  next  door, 
where  her  husband's  mother  lived,  and  told  how  annoyed  her 
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husband  was  at  the  mistake.  But  she  had  to  hurry  to  get 
vegetables  for  dinner,  so  she  did  not  stop  to  tell  what  she  her- 
self had  done. 

Her  mother-in-law  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  mis- 
take should  not  be  corrected  at  once,  so  she  went  over  to  her 
son's  house,  and  cut  six  inches  off  the  dressing-gown,  and 
hemmed  it  up  as  neatly  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  had  passed  the  tailor's  shop  and  told 
him  of  his  mistake.  The  tailor  at  once  sent  a  boy  home  with 
his  angry  patron,  to  get  the  dressing-gown  and  have  it  made 
right.  So  the  tailor  cut  off  six  inches  and  hemmed  the  gown 
up  as  neatly  as  before. 

When  the  man  came  to  try  it  on  again,  it  did  not  reach 
even  to  his  knees. 

Tell  this  story,  and  make  it  as  interesting  as  you  can  by 
using  description  and  conversation.  Choose  a  scene  for  the 
story. 

Let  us  make  a  little  play  of  "Everybody  Helped." 

If  we  tried  to  make  the  play  exactly  like  the  story,  we  should 
have  three  different  places  for  the  action:  The  man's  house, 
his  mother's  house,  and  the  tailor's  shop.  But  on  the  stage 
we  try  to  have  as  few  changes  of  scene  as  possible.  Let  us 
change  the  story  so  that  everything  will  happen  in  the  man's 
house : 

Scene  1.  The  tailor's  boy  brings  in  the  dressing-gown,  and 
goes.    The  man  tries  it  on,  and  goes  out  in  a  rage. 

Scene  2.  The  wife  cuts  off  the  gown.  The  man's  mother 
comes  in,  and  is  told  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

Scene  3.  The  wife  hurries  off  to  market,  without  finishing 
the  story.    The  mother  cuts  off  the  gown,  and  goes  home. 

Scene  4.  The  man  comes  back  with  the  tailor,  who  cuts  it 
off  again. 

Scent  5.  The  man's  wife  and  mother  come  back  while  he 
is  trying  it  on ;  and  the  whole  story  comes  out. 

Let  the  parts  of  the  man,  his  wife,  his  mother,  the  tailor, 
and  the  tailor's  boy  be  taken  by  five  of  the  class ;  and  let  the 
others  help  decide  what  each  player  shall  say  and  do. 

The  Bean  Poles  of  Bopfing. 

At  Bopfing  the  people  used  to  plant  many  beans  every  year, 
so  that  they  had  great  need  of  bean  poles. 

One  day  it  came  into  the  head  of  a  wise  fellow  that  it  was 
all  nonsense  to  go  out  into  the  woods  arid  get  bean  poles  every 
three  or  four  years.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  plant 
the  poles  with  the  beans. 

He  told  this  plan  to  one  of  the  town  council,  who  agreed 
with  him. 

What  do  you  think  the  councilors  did?  They  made  a  law 
that  as  the  forest  was  being  injured  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
wood,  people  should  grow  their  bean  poles  along  with  their 
beans ;  and  as  poles  that  last  a  long  time  are  the  best,  they  de- 
cided to  have  them  of  steel.  But  what  could  they  plant  that 
would  grow  into  steel  poles  ?  They  thought  about  it  for  a  long, 
long  time,  and  finally  they  decided  to  plant  a  needle  with  every 
bean. 

So  every  man  of  Bopfing  planted  a  thousand  needles  side 
by  side  with  his  thousand  beams.  And  they  are  still  waiting 
for  those  needles  to  grow  up  into  poles. 

From  a  German  Folk  Tale. 


Tell  this  story  in  your  own  words. 
Do  you  remember  another  story  of  people  as  foolis! 
these  ? 

From  "Two-Book  Course  in  English"Book  2. 

Mary  F.  Hyde.  D.  C.  Heath  & 

Oral  and  Written  Reproduction. 
King  Canute  and  the  Sea. 
One  day  King  Canute  sat  down  in  a  chair  upon  the  b 
below  high-water  mark,  and  bade  the  tide  stop  rising. 

"O  sea,"  said  he,  "I  am  thy  lord ;  my  ships  sail  over 
whither  I  will,  and  this  land  upon  thou  dashest  is  mine;  i 
then,  thy  waves,  and  dare  not  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  lord 
master." 

But  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  the  waves  came  far 
and  farther  up  the  shore  till  they  wet  the  royal  feet  and 
royal  robe.  From  that  day  King  Canute  would  not  wear 
crown. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  English — Book  z. 

Sidney  G.  Firman.  D.  Appleton  & 

Composition  Outlines. 
Study  the  following  outline,  and  observe  the  arranger 
of  topics.     Under  each  topic  are  grouped  the  most  impor 
points  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  appear  in  the  p 
graph  :— 

Causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
I.  The  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists. 

a.  They  believed  in  the  right  to  think  as  they  plea 

b.  They  had  sacrificed  much  for  the  sake  of  freed 

c.  They  had  founded  the  colonies  unassisted. 

n.  The  military  spirit  aroused  by  the  French  and  In( 
War. 

a.  Many  had  been  trained  to  fight  by  British  officer 

b.  The  colonists  found  they  were  as  brave  as,  and  v 
better  marksmen  than,  the  regular  British  soldiei 

HL  British  oppression. 

a.  The  navigation  acts. 

b.  The  stamp  act. 

c.  The  tea  tax. 

Have  the  pupils  write  a  composition  from  this  outline. 

Make  an  outline  similar  to  the  one  given  in  the  last  les 
for  a  composition  on  the  following  subject : — The  French 
Indian  War. 

Make  your  outline  cover  the  whole  subject  of  the  war, 
eluding  the  results. 

Write  the  composition  that  you  outline. 
Lessons  in  English — Book  I — 

Miller,  Kinkead,  Lyons  &  Carna 

ORAL  DESCRIPTION A  GAME. 

The  teacher  may  choose  some  object  that  is  easily  descri 
and  may  keep  it  out  of  sight  in  her  desk  or  behind  it.  T 
she  may  call  a  pupil  to  the  desk  to  look  at  the  object  am 
describe  it  to  the  other  pupils.  Let  the  other  pupils  listei 
the  description  and  try  to  think  what  the  object  is  tha 
described. 

The  teacher  will  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think 
object  is. 

If  the  pupils  are  interested  in  this  exercise,  it  may  be  i 
frequently  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  desc 
accurately. 
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sentials  of  English — First  Book. 

Pearson  &  Kirchwey.  American  Book  Co. 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  Medicine — A  Story  to  Reproduce. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  is  known  today  as  a  delightful  author; 
It  he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  writer,  and,  what  is  more, 
'.  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men.  He  was  ever 
ady  to  help  others,  and  he  gave  away  so  much  that  he  was 
ways  poor  himself. 

One  day  a  woman  came  to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  house  and 
ked  him  to  go  to  see  her  husband,  who  was  sick.  Goldsmith 
d  so.  He  found  that  the  family  was  in  great  need.  The  man 
as  out  of  work  and  no  longer  knew  where  to  turn  to  get 
lod  for  his  wife  and  little  children.  It  was  not  sickness  of 
)dy  but  distress  of  mind  that  was  making  him  ill. 

"Call  at  my  house  this  evening,"  said  Goldsmith  to  the 
oman,  "and  I  will  give  you  some  medicine  for  your  hus- 
md."  When  she  called,  he  gave  her  a  little  box  that  was 
ry  heavy.  "Here  is  the  medicine,"  he  said.  "Use  it  faith- 
Uy  and  I  think  it  will  do  your  husband  a  great  deal  of 
)od." 

When  the  woman  reached  home,  she  and  her  husband 
)ened  the  box.  It  was  full  of  pieces  of  money  and  on  the 
p  were  the  directions : 

"To  be  taken  as  often  as  necessity  requires." 

Goldsmith  had  given  the  poor  people  all  the  ready  money 
at  he  had.  James  Baldwin  (Adapted). 

sentials  of  English — Second  Book. 
Pearson  &■  Kirchwey. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  two  or  three  of  the  following 
bjects  and  describe  them  in  detail : 

1.  The  interior  of  a  cobbler's  shop.     2.  Your  sitting  room 

1  a  winter's  evening.     3.  Your  kitchen.     4.  An  empty  school- 

om.     5.  The  interior  of  a  barn.      6.  A  garret  you  know. 

The  interior  of  a  blacksmith  shop.    8.  Your  own  bedroom. 

The  main  room  in  a  fire-engine  house. 

Personal  Description — Kit. 

Kit  was  a  shock-headed,  awkward,  shambling  lad  with  a 
med-up  nose  and  certainly  the  most  comical  expression  of 
ce  I  ever  saw. — Charles  Dickens. 

The  Locksmith. 

There  he  stood,  working  at  his  anvil,  his  face  radiant  with 
ercise  and  gladness,  his  sleeves  turned  up,  his  wig  pushed 
f  his  shining  forehead— the  easiest,  freest,  happiest  man  in 

the  world. — Charles  Dickens. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercise. 

Using  the  sketches  above  as  models,  describe  in  a  very 
AT  words  three  or  four  of  the  following  characters.     Try 

bring  out,  as  Dickens  does,  the  most  striking  thing  about 
e  person's  appearance. 

1.  A  grandfather  seated  by  the  fireplace  smoking  his 
ening  pipe. 

2.  A  well-dressed  girl  crossing  a  muddy  street. 

3.  A  baby  stretching  out  its  hand  for  a  toy  just  beyond 
reach. 


4.  A  boy  in  his  first  football  trousers.  5.  A  man  who 
has  had  his  hat  blown  off  on  a  windy  day.  6.  A  Chinese 
laundryman.  7.  An  organ  grinder.  8.  An  Italian  laborer 
eating  his  noon  meal.  9.  An  old  peddler.  10.  Two  people 
colliding  on  a  rainy  day.  11.  A  St.  Bernard  dog  and  a  little 
terrier.     12.  A  traffic  policeman. 

The  following  words  may  help  you  to  describe  the  char- 
acters you  select: 

Mischievous,  laughing,  sharp,  snub,  eager,  erect,  surprised, 
startled,  patient,  weary,  grizzled,  tumbled,  impatient,  kindly, 
demure,  modest,  stooped,  worn,  vigorous,  capable,  placid, 
contented,  stolid,  impudent,  dignified,  haughty,  alert,  keen, 
dainty,  important,  stalwart,  careworn. 

Stories  to  Complete. 

1.  A  poor  little  girl  was  once  peddling  oranges  at  the 
railway  station  of  a  small  southern  town.  She  had  made  very 
few  sales  during  the  morning,  and  was  turning  away,  tired 
and  discouraged,  when  a  belated  passenger  came  hurrying 
along,  and  seeing  the  tempting  fruit  in  the  child's  basket, 
stopped  and  asked  the  price. 

2.  The  boy  quickened  his  steps  to  catch  up  with  her  and 
was  just  about  to  call  her  by  name  when  he  saw  her  pocket 
yawning  open,  displaying  her  purse  to  view.  Thinking  that 
he  would  teach  that  careless  sister  of  his  a  lesson,  he  slyly 
slipped  his  hand  into  her  pocket  and  removed  the  purse.  Then, 
stepping  beside  her  and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  he 
said  heartily,  "Why,  hello,  Nell!  Where  do  you  — ,"  and 
there  turned  and  faced  him  a  startled  young  girl,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before. 

3.  The  hot  July  sun  beat  fiercely  down  upon  a  lonely 
rider  who  was  making  his  way  across  a  wide  stretch  of  un- 
inhabited country.  The  horse  upon  which  the  traveler  rode 
was  so  jaded  and  weary  that  the  repeated  blows  his  master 
dealt  him  scarcely  served  to  quicken  his  pace.  Suddenly  the 
poor  creature  fell  lame.  The  man  was  now  in  dismay.  He 
was  still  far  from  town,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  horse 
could  carry  him  no  farther.  While  he  stood  debating  what 
to  do,  an  Indian  mounted  on  a  fine  fresh  horse  came  along. 

******* 

"and  now,"  said  the  judge  turning  to  the  white  man,  "I  hope 
that  you  will  take  this  lesson  to  heart  and  remember  in  the 
future  that  might  does  not  make  right." 

Writing  in  English.   Maxwell  &  Smith.  American  Book  Co. 

Write  from  each  of  the  follozving  suggestions  a  paragraph. 
Introduce  a  topic  sentence  in  each  case. 

(a)  Our  school  yard.  Shape,  size — position  of  building  in 
it — parts  of  the  yard — objects,  trees,  etc.,  in  the  yard — signs 
it  bears  of  its  use — scenes  it  has  witnessed. 

(b)  The  public  square  (or,  a  square  or  little  park).  Situa- 
tion, shape,  size — plan  or  parts — objects  in  it— special  features. 

(c)  A  horseless  carriage.  First  impression — difference  in 
appearance  from  other  vehicles — number  of  seats — where  its 
mechanism  is — the  steering  gear,  etc. — the  brake — appearance 
when  at  full  speed. 

(d)  A  domestic  animal.  Size — limbs — proportions — coat 
— movements. 
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(e)  Our  church.  Parts  and  plan— material,  colors— strik- 
ing features. 

(f)  A  balloon.  Twenty  feet  high  when  filled— made  of 
silk— brown— hanging  basket  (for  passengers)— ropes  form 
network  over  balloon— ropes  hold  up  the  basket. 

(g)  The  cotton  plant.  Two  or  three  feet  high— white  flow- 
ers, which  fall  oflf— seed  pod  ripens,  opens  of  itself— cotton 
plucked  with  seeds  in  it— seeds  must  be  removed  by  a 
machine. 


American  Book  Co. 


School  Composition.   Maxwell  <Sr  Johnston. 

Four  Little  Women. 
Margaret,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  was  sixteen,  and  very 
pretty,  being  plump  and  fair,  with  large  eyes,  plenty  of  soft, 
brown  hair,  a  sweet  mouth,  and  white  hands,  of  which  she  was 
rather  vain. 

Fifteen-year-old  Jo  was  very  tall,  thin,  and  brown,  and 
reminded  one  of  a  colt ;  for  she  never  seemed  to  know  what  to 
do  with  her  long  limbs,  which  were  very  much  in  her  way. 
She  had  a  decided  mouth,  a  comical  nose,  and  sharp  gray  eyes, 
which  appeared  to  see  everything,  and  were  by  turns  fierce, 
funny,  or  thoughtful.  Her  long,  thick  hair  was  her  one 
beauty ;  but  it  was  usually  bundled  into  a  net  to  be  out  of  her 
way.  Round  shoulders  had  Jo,  big  hands  and  feet,  a  fly-away 
look  to  her  clothes,  and  the  uncomfortable  appearance  of  a  girl 
who  was  rapidly  shooting  up  into  a  woman  and  didn't  like  it. 

Elizabeth— or  Beth,  as  every  one  called  her— was  a  rosy, 
smooth-haired,  bright-eyed  girl  of  thirteen,  with  a  shy  manner, 
a  timid  voice,  and  a  peaceful  expression,  which  was  seldom 
disturbed.  Her  father  called  her  "Little  TranquiHty,"  and 
the  name  suited  her  excellently;  for  she  seemed  to  live  in  a 
happy  world  of  her  own,  only  venturing  out  to  meet  the  few 
whom  she  trusted  and  loved. 

Amy,  though  the  youngest,  was  a  most  important  person, 
— in  her  own  opinion,  at  least.  A  regular  snow-maiden,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  yellow  hair  curling  on  her  shoulders,  pale  and 
slender,  and  always  carrying  herself  like  a  young  lady  mindful 
of  her  manners. 

From  "Little  Women,"  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Ch.  L    Little, 
Brown,  &  Company. 

A  very  important  thing  to  do  in  describing  a  person  is  to 
select  the  points  that  you  will  mention,  making  no  reference  to 
the  points  that  will  not  help  to  produce  the  impression  you 
wish  to  make  on  your  readers.  Notice  what  points  are  men- 
tioned in  this  description. 

Margaret:  age,  figure,  complexion,  eyes,  hair,  mouth, 
hands. 

Jo :  age,  figure,  complexion,  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  hair,  shoul- 
ders, hands,  feet,  clothes,  manner. 

Elizabeth:  complexion,  hair,  eyes,  age,  manner,  voice,  ex- 
pression, disposition. 

Amy :  age,  complexion,  eyes,  hair,  figure,  manner. 

EXPOSITION. — Exposition  is  a  statement  of  facts  or  an 
explanation. 

The  Athenian  slaves  were  either  barbarians  taken  in  war 
or  slaves  bought  in  the  slave  markets  of  Delos,  Chios  and 
Byzantium.  The  vast  majority  were  bought  slaves.  They  not 
onlv  served  as  domestics,  but  also  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 


agricultural  laborers,  miners,  artisans,  factory  hands,  oversee 
and  day  laborers.  They  also  often  carried  on  retail  trade,  at 
were  sometimes  superintendents  of  larger  undertaking 
money-changers,  etc.  Their  domestic  service  often  include 
private  secretaryships  and  the  like.  The  state  itself  own( 
slaves  whom  it  employed  as  armed  police,  and  even  upon  occ 
sion  as  soldiers. — Woodrow  Wilson  :    The  'State. 

Another  well  developed  resource  of  the  State  is  its  ferti 
soil.  In  1880  one-half  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation.  Tl 
products  were  as  varied  as  they  were  vast.  In  grain  it  rank< 
among  the  first  states ;  it  raised  one-seventh  of  the  hay  and  on 
fifth  of  the  potatoes  in  the  United  States.  Its  hop  area,  ce 
tering  on  Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  produced  four-fift' 
of  the  nation's  crop. — Welland  Hendrick  :  A  Brief  Histo 
of  the  Empire  State. 


Modern  English — Book  i.    Emerson  &■  Bender. 


Macmillan  ( 


You  are  riding,  wrapped  up,  in  a  sledge.  Tell  the  storyl 
the  ride,  narrating: — 

Where  it  began — when  it  began — what  happened  early 
the  day — the  snow  and  storm — how  the  road  became  mo 
and  more  lonely — the  tracks  fainter — lost ! 

The  coming  night — the  howling  of  the  wolves — the  tir 
horses — the  attack — your  feelings — wolves  on  both  sides — ^t 
last  half  mile — the  horses — safe  at  last. 

What  My  Old  Shoe  Told — An  Exercise  in  Story-Tellii 

"Here  goes,"  said  a  small  boy,  as  he  picked  up  an  old  sS 
to  toss  it  into  a  box  of  rubbish. 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  he  heard  some  one  say  soft 
"we  have  been  companions  so  long;  do  let  me  tell  my  stc 
before  I  am  buried  out  of  sight  forever." 

The  puzzled  boy  turned  quickly.  No  one  was  in  sig 
Again  he  heard  a  voice,  this  time  it  was  close  to  his  e 
"Yes,  we  have  traveled  together  a  long  time,"  it  said.  "H 
well  I  remember  the  first  time  you  tried  me  on !    It  was — " 

Finish  the  story,  telling  the  history  of  a  shoe,  thus: — 

1.  The  skin  of  an  animal.  2.  In  the  tannery.  3.  In  I 
shoe  factory.    4.  In  wear.    5.  Worn  out. 

Lessons  in  English — Book  i — Revised  Edition. 

Scott-Southworth.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & 

Advertisements  to  Write. 

1.  You  have  lost  a  pet  dog.     Write  an  advertisement 
a  local  paper,  describing  him  and  offering  a  suitable  rewa 
Make  it  complete  but  brief.    Every  line  adds  to  the  cost. 

2.  You  are  obliged  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Ad\ 
tise  for  such  a  position  as  you  think  you  could  fill,  stating  y 
qualifications. 

3.  Write  an  advertisement  describing  briefly  such  a  h* 
as  you  wish  to  hire.  Mention  the  location  desired  and  cert 
advantages  it  must  have. 

4.  Write  such  an  advertisement  as  a  dressmaker  rm 
use;  a  coal  dealer;  a  druggist;  a  florist;  a  grocer  who 
recently  removed  to  a  new  location. 

Proverbs  to  Explain. 

Proverbs  are  short  sayings  full  of  meaning.  Man' 
them  are  very  old. 
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Try  to  tell  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  following  proverbs, 
i,  if  possible,  show  hozv  they  may  be  applied. 

1.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

2.  Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

3.  Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 

4.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

5.  A  good  garden  may  have  some  weeds. 

6.  All  his  fingers  are  thumbs. 

7.  All  your  geese  are  swans. 

8.  The  more  haste  the  less  speed. 

9.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

10.  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

11.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

12.  Money  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 

13.  Look  after  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
emselves. 

14.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

15.  You  must  take  the  fat  with  the  lean. 

16.  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

17.  If  wishes  were  horses  beggars  might  ride. 

18.  There's  no  royal  road  to  learning. 

19.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

20.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does. 

21.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

22.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

Read  the  following  story.  Then  find  among  the  foregoing 
overbs  one  that  can  be  put  at  the  end  of  it: 

A  good-natured  spaniel  overtook  a  surly  mastiff  as  he  was 
iveling  on  the  high  road.  "Good  morning,"  said  the  spaniel 
litely,  "my  name  is  Tray."  The  mastiff  eyed  him  sus- 
riously,  and  his  back  bristled.  "Oh  ho!"  said  he  grufl3y, 
our  name  is  Tray,  is  it  ?  Well,  mine  is  Tiger.  And  now! 
r.  Tray,  what  do  you  want  of  me?" 

"Why,"  said  the  little  dog,  wagging  his  tail,  "I  should  like 
travel  m  your  company  if  you  don't  mind."  "Oh,  if  that's 
."  said  Tiger,  a  little  more  pleasantly,  "you're  quite  welcome. 
>me  along."  So  they  pursued  their  journey  very  amicably, 
king  about  a  number  of  things. 

No  sooner  had  they  arrived  at  the  next  village,  however, 
in  Tiger  showed  h.s  true  disposition  by  pouncing  upon  every 
all  dog  he  met.  The  village  was  soon  in  an  uproar.  Aroused 
the  no.se  the  villagers  rushed  from  their  stores  and  houses 
rescue  their  favorites ;  and  falling  upon  the  two  friends  they 
3ve  them  away  with  sticks  and  stones,  most  of  the  blows 
ling  upon  poor  Tray,  who  was  thus  made  to  suffer  for  no 
ler  reason  than  his  being  found  in  bad  company. 
Hue  Second  Language  Book.  Bryce  6-  Spaulding.  Newson  &  Co. 
Exposition. 

Write  on  one  of  the  following  subjects.     Make  your  ex- 

dro tderstard  bet"^"^  '  ^^  ^^^"^  '^  -"'  ^^'^  -- 
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wo  Pay  Marbles.  How  to  Play  Cross-tag. 

w  o  Play  Croquet.  How  to  Play  Hide-and-seek. 

to  ^lay  Football.  Hounds, 

w  to  Play  Baseball.  How  to  Play  Hockey. 


If  you  wish,  you  may  explain  how  some  game  not  given  in 
the  above  list  is  played. 

The  Garret. 

It  is  an  old  garret  with  big  brown  rafters ;  and  the  boards 
between  are  stained  darkly  with  the  rainstorms  of  fifty  years. 
And  as  the  sportive  April  shower  quickens  its  flood,  it  seems 
as  if  its  torrents  would  come  dashing  through  the  shingles 
upon  you,  and  upon  your  play.  But  it  will  not ;  for  you  know 
that  the  old  roof  is  strong,  and  that  it  has  kept  you,  and  all 
that  love  you,  for  long  years,  from  the  rain  and  from  the  cold ; 
you  know  that  the  hardest  storms  of  winter  will  only  make  a 
little  oozing  leak,  that  trickles  down  the  brown  stairs— like 
tears. 

The  heavy  rafters,  the  dashing  rain,  the  piles  of  spare  mat- 
tresses to  carouse  upon,  the  big  trunks  to  hide  in,  the  old  white 
coats  and  hats  hanging  in  obscure  corners,  like  ghosts— -are 
great ! 

There  is  great  fun  in  groping  through  a  tall  barrel  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  on  the  outlook  for  startling  pictures ;  and  there 
are  chestnuts  in  the  garret  drying,  which  you  have  discr^vered 
on  a  ledge  of  the  chimney;  and  you  slide  a  few  infj  your 
pockets,  and  munch  them  quietly. 

Old  family  garrets  have  their  stock  of  castaway  clothes  of 
twenty  years  gone  by;  and  it  is  rare  sport  to  put  them  on; 
buttoning  in  a  pillow  or  two  for  the  sake  of  good  fullness. 
—Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel) 

This  is  a  splendid  description  of  a  garret  in  an  old  house. 
Is  it  at  all  like  the  garret  in  your  house?  Read  this  description 
as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  give  you  a  good  mind  picture 
of  this  particular  garret. 

Before  the  next  lesson,  choose  some  building  or  some  room 
that  you  will  describe  to  the  class  at  that  time.  You  may  take 
the  garret  at  home,  or  the  sitting  room,  or  the  hall,  or  any 
room  in  your  own  home;  or  you  may  take  some  room  you  have 
visited  that  seems  different  from  any  other  room  you  know. 

1.  The  Ghost  in  the  Garret. 

2.  Hide  and  Seek  in  the  Garret. 

3.  The  Treasure  Found  in  the  Old  Chest. 

4.  Our  Grandparents'  Clothes. 
Graded  Composition  Lessons — Part  j. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  ff,^^^„  ^  ^^ 

A  Letter  Breaking  an  Appointment. 

49  East  65th  St.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Smith  : 

Dear  Sir  :— Unforeseen  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
will  prevent  me  from  keeping  my  appointment  with  you  for  next 
Tuesday  afternoon.  I  regret  very  much  to  have  to  ask  you 
to  make  a  change,  but  I  am  forced  to  do  so;  I  hope  that  you 
can  arrange  the  matter  without  loss  or  inconvenience  to  your- 
self. Any  day  next  week,  except  Monday,  will  suit  me  for  a 
new  date. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 

Most  sincerely, 

Alice  Winters. 

Written  Exercises. 

a.  Write  to  a  dentist,  asking  to  have  an  appointment 
changed. 
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b.  Write  to  the  Prospect  House,  Liberty,  to  engage  board 
for  your  family.  Bear  in  mind,  number  to  be  accommodated, 
rooms  desired  and  location,  for  how  long,  at  what  rates. 

c.  Write  to  your  doctor  or  special  teacher,  asking  to  have 
an  appointment  changed. 

Letters  of  Apology. 
To  be  willing  and  able  to  write  a  note  or  letter  of  apology 
when  one  is  in  the  wrong  is  the  sign  of  a  noble  heart. 

115  West  124th  Street,  New  York. 
My  dear  Lillie  : 

I  could  scarcely  sleep  last  night  I  was  so  oppressed  by 
the  thought  of  my  rudeness  to  you  yesterday.  Will  you  for- 
give a  truly  contrite  friend,  who  promises  not  to  be  so  hasty 
in  the  future  ?    Hoping  for  pardon,  I  am. 

Your  sincere,  but  humiliated  friend, 

Jane. 

Friday,  August  tenth. 

816  Lexington  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Dear  Jack: 

I  have  been  most  unhappy  since  our  misunderstanding  on 
Thursday,  and  hope  you  will  accept  this  sincere  apology  for 
my  conduct.  I  have  learned  some  things  since  and  realize  that 
the  fault  was  mine.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  explain,  I  think  our  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear. Your  contrite  friend, 

David. 
Social  Letters — Introduction. 

Letters  of  introduction  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  presented 
by  the  bearer  (person  introduced)  in  person.  In  the  latter 
case  the  letter  is  never  sealed.  The  envelope  is  addressed  as 
usual,  but  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  written :  Intro- 
ducing Mr.  James  Smith,  or  Miss  West,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  letter  of  introduction  should  be  short ;  do  not  overpraise, 
and  be  very  careful  whom  you  introduce,  as  you  are  personally 
responsible  for  the  results.  If  the  letter  is  sent  by  mail,  be 
careful  to  state  where  your  friend  is  to  be  found,  and  how 
long  he  or  she  is  to  stay. 

Read  the  follozving  letters: 

28  South  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Sept.  5,  1899. 
Hon.  John  Davis. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  your  acquaintanceship 
Judge  William  Watts,  my  very  dear  friend.  He  visits  Denver 
in  search  of  health  and  I  commend  him  to  your  kind  atten- 
tions. Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Dennis. 
148  East  16th  St.,  New  York, 
June  1,  1899. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Smith  : 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you, 
the  bearer,  John  Farrell,  a  young  man  of  ability  and  of  fine 
character,  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  mine.  He  will  re- 
main in  Boston  but  a  few  days,  and  is  anxious  while  there  to 
learn  something  of  a  Summer  Course  at  Harvard  College. 
If  you  or  your  husband  can  advise  and  assist  him  in  any  way, 
or  show  him  any  little  attentions,  he  will  be  very  grateful, 
and  so  will  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

Minnie  Stafford. 


Graded  Composition  Lessons— Part  i. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  Newson  &  C 

Descriptions.  k 

Read  the  following  descriptions.  See  if  they  make  clet 
pictures  in  your  mind: 

They  left  the  high-road  by  a  well-remembered  lane  ai 
soon  approached  a  mansion  of  dull-red  brick,  with  a  litt 
weather-cock  surmounted  cupola  on  the  roof  and  a  bell  hani 
ing  in  it.  It  was  a  large  house,  but  one  of  broken  fortune 
for  the  spacious  offices  were  little  used;  their  walls  were  dan 
and  mossy,  their  windows  broken,  and  their  gates  decaye 
Fowls  clucked  and  strutted  in  the  stables,  and  the  coac 
houses  and  sheds  were  overrun  wwith  grass.  Nor  was 
more  retentive  of  its  ancient  state  within;  for,  entering  tl 
dreary  hall  and  glancing  through  the  open  doors  of  mai 
rooms,  they  found  them  poorly  furnished,  cold,  and  vast. 

— Dickens,  "Christmas  Carol." 

The  house  was  of  stone,  long,  low,  and  with  a  low  wii 
at  each  extremity.  A  piazza  extending  along  the  front,  wi 
neatly  turned  pillars  of  wood,  together  with  the  good  ord 
and  preservation  of  the  fences  and  out-buildings,  gave  tl 
place  an  air  altogether  superior  to  the  common  farmhous 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  traveler  was  shown  into  an  e: 
tremely  neat  parlor,  where  a  fire  had  been  lighted  to  che 
the  dulness  of  an  easterly  storm.  — Cowper. 

English  Composition  for  Grammar  Schools. 

Frederick  H.  Sykes.  Chas.  Scribner's  So 

Oral  Composition. 

Development  of  the  exposition  of  an  abstract  term 
Patriotism.  Discuss  the  nature  of  each  part  of  the  expositi 
and  make  appropriate  sentences  for  each.  See  that  ea 
paragraph  has  a  topic  sentence. 

Patriotism. 

1.  Opening    or    Introduction:     Definition    of    the    tei 
(cf.  Latin  patria,  one's  country).     (General  topic  sentena 
Purpose  of  this  exposition  to  show  origin  and  influence 
patriotism. 

2.  Body:     (1)   Origin  of  patriotism  in  the  ties  of  hon 

of  life,  living,  of  the  history  of  one's  country — the 
go  to  make  up  love  of  country. 

(2)  Power  of  Patriotism: — exposition  by  examples. 
Leonidas,  Regulus,  Tell,  Wallace,  Nelson,  Wai 
ington,  etc. 

(3)  Value  of  Patriotism  .—in  war;  in  peace. 

(4)  Honor  paid  to  Patriotism: — famous  burial-plac 
monuments  and  pictures;  poems  and  histoi 
grateful  memory  of  the  nation. 

3.  Conclusion:  Summary  of  the  preceding  expositi 
ending  with  an  application  to  the  United  States — its  right 
the  love  of  Americans. 

Exercise  1.    Draw  up  the  plan  or  outline  of  the  expositi 
Written   Composition. — 1.     Following  the  outline  of 
oral  study,  write  an  exposition  of  patriotism. 

2.  Show  similarly  the  meaning  of:  1.  Our  Count 
2.  Our  School.    3.  The  Stars  and  Stripes.    4.  The  Cross. 

3.  Tell  the  meaning  and  purpose  of:  1.  Arbor  E 
2.  The  Fourth  of  July.  3.  Labor  Day.  4.  Thanksgiving  L 
5.  Christmas.    6.  Sunday, 
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•.     Expound  the  differences  between:     1.  Order  and  dis- 

r.    2.  Truth  and  falsehood.    3.  Good  times  and  bad  times. 

;.     Show  the  value  to  mankind  of:     1.   Fire.     2.  Rain. 

team.    4.  The  railway.     5.  The  newspaper.    6.  The  tele- 

ne.    7.  The  automobile.    8.  Genius. 

1.  What  is  charity?   (Bible,  1  Corinth,  xiii).    2.  What 

nercy?   (Shakespeare,   "Merchant  of  Venice,"   Act   IV). 

Vhat  is  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation?  4.  The  duty  of  being 
py.    5.  Fame.    6.  Work. 

Examine  into  the  nature  of  some  sayings:  1.  Charity 
ins  at  home.  2.  Whatever  is  is  right.  3.  The  voice  of  the 
pie  is  the  voice  of  God.  4.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 
Oral  Composition.Study  this  exposition  of: 

An  Electric  Battery. 
An  electric  battery  is  a  group  of  two  or  more  electric  cells. 
I  cells  are  of  many  kinds ;  the  simplest — the  kind  generally 
d  with  electric  bells — is  known  as  Leclanche's  cell.     The 

consists  of  four  parts:  (1)  a  glass  jar,  which  contains 
1  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride;  (3)  a  rod,  or  cylinder, 
carbon;  (4)  a  rod,  or  sheet,  of  zine. 

To  set  up  the  battery,  fill  each  cell  about  half  full  of  water 
I  add  as  much  powdered  ammonium  chloride  as  will  dis- 
ve.  Put  in  the  zincs  and  the  carbons.  Connect  the  zinc 
one  cell  with  the  carbon  of  the  other  by  a  short  copper 
■e.  If  the  wire  has  an  insulating  covering,  scrape  it  clean 
as  to  ensure  close  metal  contacts.  Similarly  connect  the 
)per  wires  which  run  to  the  bell  and  the  push-button  to  the 
)  remaining  binding-posts  of  the  battery.  One  is  the  car- 
1,  or  "positive  pole,"  and  the  other  is  the  zinc,  or  "negative 
e." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whenever  the  copper  wires  are 
inected  so  that  the  circuit  is  complete,  particles  of  the  zinc 
solve  in  the  solution,  and  an  electric  current  is  created, 
nen  the  circuit  is  broken  no  such  action  takes  place.  On 
s  principle  depends  the  operation  of  the  electric  bell.  The 
cuit  is  normally  open  at  the  push-button.  By  pushing  the 
:ton  we  bring  the  ends  of  the  wires  together  and  close  the 
cuit,  and  the  electricity  flows  along  the  wires. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  battery  cells  have 
lit  covers  to  retard  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The 
uths  of  the  glass  jars  should  be  coated  with  paraffin  to 
:vent  the  solution  from  "creeping  up"  and  encrusting  the 
uths  of  the  jars.  The  battery  will  require  a  new  solution 
Jut  once  a  year,  and  will  need  the  addition  of  water  two  or 
ee  times  a  year  to  make  up  for  what  is  lost  by  evaporation, 
w  zincs  will  be  required  once  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
)per-\vire  connections  will  need  to  be  cleaned  once  or  twice 
yrear.  The  screws  at  the  connections  must  be  kept  tight; 
en  the  bell  gives  trouble  it  is  generally  due  to  the  loosening 
a  screw. 

The  battery  costs  about  seventy-five  cents. 

By  Professor  John  F.  WoodhuU. 

1.  Give  a  full  title  for  the  whole  exposition. 

2.  Give  a  phrase  or  sentence  that  could  be  put  before  each 
ragraph  and  tell  its  purpose  in  the  exposition.  Have  the 
ragraphs  unity  ?    Have  they  topic  sentences  ? 

3.  Account  for  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
exposition  follow  each  other. 


4.  What  does  the  diagram  add  to  the  exposition  ?  Why  are 
diagrams  often  necessary  to  exposition? 

5.  Point  out  any  words  or  phrases  that  are  new  to  you ; 
discuss  their  meaning;  use  each  in  a  sentence  of  your  own. 

Exercise  in  Story  Movement. 
Think  of  some  lively,  amusing,  or  exciting  moment  of  your 
own  experience.    Write  a  "moving  picture"  paragraph  or  two 
of  it.    Make  every  sentence  carry  your  story  forward.    Use  the 
following  toj)ics ; 

1.  A  Lively  Chase.  7.  Clown  Antics. 

2.  An  Unexpected  Bath.  8.  A  Frightened  Animal. 

3.  Stop  Thief!  9.  Automobile  Troubles. 

4.  The  Accident  as  I  Saw  It.      10.  The  Runaway. 

5.  A  Wild  Animal.  11.  A  Narrow  Escape. 

6.  An   Exciting  Moment  in     12.  What  Made  the  Audience 

the  Play.  Laugh  Most. 

Live  Language  Lessons — Third  Book. 

Howard  R.  Driggs.  Universiiy  Pub.  Co. 

Debates. 

Many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  editorials  are  open 
questions;  they  have  two  sides.  Such  questions  would  often 
make  opportunity  for  interesting  debates. 

Take  questions  like  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  that  disorder  is  a  greater  barrier  to  success 
than  irregularity. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  cost  of  living  is  doubled  by  pre- 
ventable waste  of  food,  clothing,  time,  and  other  things. 

3.  Resolved,  that  wealth  is  responsible  for  more  failures 
than  poverty. 

4.  Resolved,  that  life  in  the  country  is  preferable  to  that 
in  the  city. 

5.  Resolved,  that  every  grammar-grade  boy  or  girl  who 
is  physically  able,  should  be  self-supporting. 

6.  Resolved,  that  carelessness  is  the  most  costly  of  habits. 

7.  Resolved,  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  learn  to  pro- 
duce something  worth  while. 

8.  Resolved,  that  the  recreation  one  creates  for  one's 
self  is  more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  than  that  which 
is  provided  by  others. 

9.  Resolved,  that  uncleanliness  is  the  greatest  foe  to 
health. 

10.  Resolved,  that  ability  to  speak  effectively  is  more 
important  than  ability  to  express  thoughts  effectively  in  writ- 
ing. 

Why  should  not  boys  and  girls  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
their  city  and  county?  A  good  many  vital  problems  might 
be  better  solved  if  the  young  citizens  would  help  solve  them. 
The  following  topics  suggest  a  few  of  the  things  on  which 
young  citizens  should  be  thinking  and  expressing  their  opin- 
ions. Choose,  from  these  or  other  topics,  one  on  which  you 
have  something  worth  saying,  and  write  a  convincing  edi- 
torial expressing  your  views,  or  discuss  any  of  these  questions 
orally  in  class,  then  write  on  the  one  on  which  you  feel  most 
strongly : 

1.  A  Square  Deal  on  the  Playground. 

2.  How  Pupils  Rob  One  Another  of  Their  Rights. 

3.  Schoolroom  Wastes  as  Public  Graft. 

4.  What  it  Costs  to  Smoke  Cigarettes. 

5.  The  Real  Coward. 
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6.  Knighthood  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

7.  Overdressing. 

8.  The  Cost  of  Disorder. 

9.  The  Labor  Question  with  Boys  and  Girls. 

10.  The  Pleasure  of  Courtesy. 

11.  Personal  Cleanliness:     Why  It  Pays. 

12.  Wasting  Life. 
13     The  Spendthrift. 

14.     How  to  Increase  One's  Earning  Capacity. 
15     Why  Some  Boys  and  Girls  Succeed. 

16.  Regularity  as  a  Time-Saver. 

17.  The  Rights  of  Pupils. 

18.  The  Rights  of  the  Teacher. 

19.  Every  Boy  and  Girl  a  Producer. 

20.  Dangers  of  Being  Unclean. 

21.  How  to  Spend  a  HoHday. 

22.  What  Every  Pupil  Can  Do  to  Help  Make  School 
Better. 

Find  in  some  newspaper  or  magazine  an  editorial  of  one 
or  two  paragraphs.  Select  one  that  makes  its  point  clearly 
and  concisely. 

Tell  of  the  duties,  the  hardships,  the  pleasures,  the  dangers, 
of  any  of  the  following  occupations  of  boys  and  girls,  or  of 
others  you  know  well: 

1.  Newsboy.  6.     Factory  Hand. 

2.  Errand  Boy.  7.     Office  Helper. 

3.  Messenger  Boy.  8.     Delivery  Boy. 

4.  Nurse  Girl.  9.     Paper  Carrier. 

5.  School  Boy  or  Girl.  10.     Bootblack. 


A  Progressive  Course  in  English. 
Stebbins. 


Sibley  &  Co. 


Exposition. 

1.  The  Value  of  Out-of-door  Exercise. 

2.  How  to  Clean  a  Fountain  Pen. 

3.  The  Advantages  of  Living  in  a  Large  City. 

4.  The  Advantages  of  Living  in  the  Country. 

5.  The  Parts  of  a  Tree. 

6.  The  First  Signs  of  Spring. 

7.  Shylock's  Reasons  for  Hating  Antonio. 

8.  The  Causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 

9.  What  a  Box  Plait  Is. 

10.  How  Paper  is  Made. 

11.  A  friend  has  left  the  club  of  which  you  are  a  member, 
for  some  reason  which  you  think  insufficient.  Try  to  per- 
suade him  to  return. 

2.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  your  vacation,  you  have  spent 
all  of  your  allowance,  but  not  extravagantly.  Ask  your  father 
for  more  money. 

3.  On  the  street  the  other  day  you  had  a  quarrel  with  your 
friend.  You  find  that  you  were  mistaken  in  what  you  said. 
Write  a  proper  apology. 

4.  Write  your  aunt,  telling  her  about  your  first  experience 
in  trying  to  make  bread  or  cake. 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  very  close  friend,  inviting  him  (or 
her)  to  a  Hallowe'en  party  at  your  house. 

6.  You  have  been  rude  to  your  teacher,  and  feel  sorry  for 
it.     Write  her  (or  him)  an  appropriate  letter  of  apology. 

7.  You  have  been  absent  from  school  to  attend  to  a  sick 
mother.    Write  a  note  of  excuse  to  your  teacher. 


8.  Write  a  letter  to  a  country  acquaintance,  describing  a 
play,  concert,  party,  or  athletic  game  that  you  have  recently 
attended  in  the  city. 

9.  You  have  been  delegated  by  your  class  to  write  to  a 
member  who  is  kept  away  by  continued  illness.  Do  so,  letting 
him  (or  her)  know  whatever  you  think  would  interest  him 
(or  her). 

10.  A  friend  has  entertained  you  at  his  (or  her)  country 
home  for  several  weeks  during  the  summer  vacation.  Write 
him  (or  her)  a  letter  of  appreciation  and  thanks. 

11.  Write  a  letter  to  your  father  in  Europe  on  business, 
to  explain  why  you  have  not  been  graduated. 

12.  You  are  in  doubt  what  to  do  after  being  graduated 
from  the  grammar  school.  Write  to  an  old  acquaintance,  ask- 
ing for  advice. 

13.  You  are  on  a  visit  to  your  uncle's  farm.  Write  home 
to  your  mother,  telling  her  what  you  like  best  about  farm  life, 

14.  Write  a  letter  to  accompany  a  birthday  gift  to  your 
grandfather. 

15.  Write  a  letter  to  your  aunt,  acknowledging  a  birthday 
gift  from  her. 

16.  You  have  just  entered  a  new  school.  Write  a  letter 
to  one  of  your  old  schoolmates  about  your  first  day's  ex- 
perience. 

17.  You  have  been  awarded  a  prize  for  standing  at  the 
head  of  your  class.  Write  the  news  to  your  mother,  who  is 
away  from  home. 

18.  Your  teacher  took  your  class  on  a  picnic  to  the  woods 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  Write  to  a  friend  about  the  good 
time  you  had. 

19.  You  have  just  had  your  first  experience  in  declaim 
ing  before  the  assembled  school.  Write  to  some  very  inti 
mate  friend,  describing  the  new  experience. 

20.  The  other  day  you  and  your  chum  played  a  pranl 
on  your  teacher.  Write  an  account  of  it  to  your  brother,  whc 
is  in  college. 

The  Mother  Tongue — Book  2.    Arnold  &  Kittredge.  Ginn  &  Co 

Write  in  their  order,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  events  oi 
to-day.  Emphasize  the  things  which  have  been  of  greates 
interest  to  you. 

Imagine  that  your  mother  has  gone  away  to  make  a  long 
visit  and  that  the  children  of  the  family  are  by  turns  writing 
her  a  diary-letter.    Write  such  a  letter  to  cover  a  week's  time 

Mary  Allis,  a  student  in  your  class,  was  ill  and  obliged  tc 
be  absent  from  school  for  a  month.  Write  the  diary  of  a  weel< 
after  she  had  begun  to  recover  and  to  receive  messages  and 
visits  from  friends. 

You  spent  a  month  last  summer  on  a  farm  in  the  country 
Write  a  diary,  describing  the  principal  events  of  one  week. 

Imagine  that  you  have  necessarily  left  school  and  hav( 
been  employed  in  a  mill.  Write  a  diary,  giving  the  experi- 
ences of  the  first  week  in  your  new  surroundings  with  th( 
unfamiliar  tasks. 

You  have  just  come  to  live  in  a  new  town  and  are  attend 
ing  a  new  school.  Write  a  diary,  describing  your  experience: 
during  the  first  week  of  school. 

You  have  made  a  journey  from  your  own  home  to  a  towi 
in  a  neighboring  state.  You  were  absent  from  home  a  week 
Write  a  diary,  relating  the  important  events  of  the  week. 
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2. 


3. 


[,  —ine  a  home  in  the  city,  with  a  family  including  father, 
|her "grandmother,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  a  girl  of  twelve, 
ite  the  boy's  diary,  describing  the  events  of  one  week  m 

winter. 

Write  the  grandmother's  diary  for  the  same  week. 
Write  a  diary  which  shall  describe  the  events  of  Chnst- 
1  week  in  a  certain  family.  Determine  what  the  condi- 
,s  of  the  family  are,  where  they  live,  what  the  events  of 
week  shall  include,  and  select  the  individual  who  is  to 
te  the  diary.  Be  sure  that  the  incidents  are  presented 
n  his  point  of  view. 

You  are  away  at  school.     Write  a  letter  to  your  mother, 
cribing  the  events  of  one  day.     You  will  remember  that 
is  interested  chiefly  in  matters  that  concern  you. 
Tell  the  story  of  a  fire,  using  the  following  outline  :— 
1.     The  alarm :  midnight,  winter,  bitter  cold ;  bells,  whistles, 

cries  of  fire. 
The  scene:   crimson  sky,  schoolhouse  in  the  midst  of 

the  Common  ablaze,  crowd  of  people,  dense  smoke, 

engines. 
Boy,  unobserved  till  too  late,  climbs  in  at  window  to 

save  his  books.     Appears  at  window;  is  overcome 

with  smoke  and  heat;  falls  back. 

4.  Rescue  of  boy. 

5.  Falling  of  roof:    spectacle. 

Herve  Riel. 

In   1692  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  English. 

enty-two   French   ships,   under   Admiral   Damfreville,   es- 

ed  to   Saint  Malo,  with  the  English  in  hot  pursuit.     If 
French  ships  could  enter  the  harbor,  they  would  be  safe. 

the  admiral's  signal  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  in  small 

its  and  went  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Formidable. 

t  they  laughed  at  the  idea  of  taking  the  fleet  into  the  harbor. 

"The  tide  is  low,"  they  said,  "and  the  passage  is  narrow, 
ifeides,  there  are  rocks  to  starboard  and  rocks  to  port.  The 
Ijng  cannot  be  done!" 

"Call  a  council,"  ordered  the  admiral. 

The  debate  was  brief  and  bitter.    There  was  no  hope. 

"Run  the  ships  aground,"  ordered  Damfreville.  "Blow 
fm  up  and  burn  them  on  the  beach." 

Suddenly  Herve  Riel,  a  Breton  sailor,  pressed  forward. 

"Are  you  cowards  or  rogues?"  he  shouted  to  the  pilots. 

know  every  rock  and  shoal  between  here  and  the  harbor. 

an  take  the  fleet  in !" 

Then,  turning  to  the  officers,  Herve  begged  them  to  trust 


n. 


"Make  me  your  pilot,"  he  said.  "Let  me  steer  the  For- 
dable,  and  let  the  other  ships  follow  in  line.  If  I  fair- 
ly!   I've  nothing  but  my  life!    Here's  my  head !" 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

"Take  the  helm,"  cried  the  admiral.     "Lead  the  line,  and 

e  the  fleet  if  you  can." 

Herve  Riel  was  as  good  as  his  word.    Not  a  ship  grounded. 

piloted  them  all  to  a  secure  anchorage  in  the  harbor,  out 

the  reach  of  their  pursuers.  And  just  as  he  called  out 
Anchor!"  the  English  fleet  came  up— too  late! 

"You  have  saved  the  fleet!"  said  the  admiral.  "Ask  for 
sy  reward  you  please." 

I    A  gleam  of  fun  came  into  Herve's  eyes,  and  he  smiled  like 
iboy. 


"Give  me  a  good  long  holiday  ashore,"  he  answered,  "with 
leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife." 

This  he  asked,  and  this  he  got, — nothing  more! 
English  Lessons— Book  2.    Harris  &■  Gilbert.       Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Business  Letters. 

Read  and  study: 

1.  Business  letters  cover  a  wide  range  from  the  briefest 
order  for  goods  to  matters  the  most  important. 

They  need  even  more  care  than  personal  letters.  Often  the 
success  of  great  business  enterprises  depends  upon  the  word- 
ing of  letters. 

1.  Business  letters  should  obey  all  of  the  rules  of  form. 

2.  They  should  state  exactly  what  is  intended,  no  more 
and  no  less. 

3.  They  should  be  absolutely  clear,  so  that  no  misunder- 
standing may  follow. 

4.  They  should  be  courteous  even  under  provocation.  A 
courteous  answer  to  a  rude  letter  frequently  wins. 

5.  They  should  be  tactful,  considering  the  peculiarities  of 
the  person  addressed,  if  known. 

6.  They  should  contain  nothing  that  would  place  the 
writer  in  a  bad  light,  if  published. 

7.  They  should  be  deliberate.  If  you  are  not  sure  about 
the  wisdom  of  an  important  letter  after  it  has  been  written, 
lay  it  aside  for  a  day  and  then  read  it  before  deciding  to  send 
it. 

8.  Be  fair  and  honest,  but  do  not  tell  what  does  not  need 
to  be  told. 

2.  Write  letters  as  follows : 

(In  all  cases  supply  names,  addresses,  and  dates.) 

Write  to  a  bookseller,  ordering  a  list  of  books  for  use 
in  school. 

Write  the  reply  of  the  dealer,  stating  that  he  is  sending 
you  the  books  ordered,  with  one  exception,  which  he  says 
he  has  not  in  stock  now  but  will  procure  for  you  and  send 
later.    Inclose  a  formal  statement  (bill). 

Answer,  stating  that  you  are  returning  one  of  the  books 
because  it  was  damaged,  and  inclosing  a  check  in  payment/for 
the  others. 

Reply  for  the  book  dealer,  apologizing  for  the  dan 
condition  of  the  book  returned  and  stating  that  you  are 
ing  a  good  copy  and  also  the  book  not  sent  in  the  first  pa| 
and  inclosing  a  bill  for  the  two  books. 

Write  a  pleasant  letter,  inclosing  a  check  in  final  pay 

Discuss  your  letters  in  class  with  reference  to  they 
tions  given  above.  Ag 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  dry  goods  merchant,  orderin^^jg 
(make  your  own  list)  and  asking  him  to  send  ther 
bill  to  your  address.  /  ^\\\ 

Write  the  merchant's  reply  in  which  he  states  /  ^^ 
be  glad  to  fill  your  order,  but  that,  as  you  are  L  ^^  xt- 
him,  he  cannot  give  you  credit  but  will  send  the^^  -r    q^ 


ceipt  of  the  money  or  will  send  them  C.  O.  D. 
will  give  him  satisfactory  references,  he  will  by 
an  account  with  you  and  send  the  goods  on  ci 


[d  to  open 


^ 


Magnetism. 

1.     Law  of  Poles.     Show  the  law  by 
two  like  and  two  unlike  poles  of  magnets. 


\gm% 


together 


2,2 
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2.  Place  the  like  poles  of  two  magnets  together,  sprink- 
ling iron  filings  between.    Do  the  same  with  two  unlike  poles. 

3.  By  running  a  magnet  under  a  sheet  of  paper  covered 
with  iron  filings,  show  that  magnetism  acts  through  solids. 

4.  Place  a  magnet  in  water,  sprinkle  over  the  surface 
iron  filings.    Does  magnetism  act  through  the  water? 

The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons — Book  s,  Part  i. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A   Geographical   Account — Climate  of  Africa 

The  equator  crosses  so  near  the  middle  of  Africa  that 
only  the  northern  and  southern  ends  are  in  the  temperate 
zones.  Therefore  the  climate  of  most  of  the  continent,  like, 
that  of  South  America,  is  tropical.  Since  the  altitude  of  so 
much  of  Africa  is  so  nearly  uniform,  the  belts  of  climate  ex- 
tend nearly  east  and  west. 

In  equatorial  Africa,  that  is  for  some  distance  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  there  is  such  a  hot,  rainy 
climate  that,  as  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  the  land  is  densely 
covered  with  a  tropical  forest.  This  is  especially  well  illus- 
trated at  the  base  of  the  plateau,  where  the  narrow  strip  of 
coast  land  is  hot,  reeking  with  moisture,  and  the  seat  of 
deadly  malaria.  These  conditions  have  greatly  interfered  with 
exploration,  for  disease  is  apt  to  seize  white  men  even  while 
they  are  crossing  the  coastal  strip. 

The  interior,  owing  to  its  greater  elevation,  is  somewhat 
cooler  and  less  unhealthful;  but  even  there  tropical  heat  and 
rain  prevail  in  the  equatorial  belt.  It  is  this  heavy  rainfall  that 
supplies  the  Kongo  and  Nile  with  their  immense  volumes  of 
water.  Both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  rainy  equa- 
torial region  is  the  savanna  belt  where  the  rainfall  varies  with 
the  season. 

From  Tarr  and  McMurray's  Geographies,  Third  Book. 
Copyright,  1901,  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1.     Oral  Composition. 

What  is  told  in  the  first  paragraph?  The  second?  The 
third? 

Note  the  simplicity  and  the  clearness  of  the  language. 
Why  is  this  of  especial  importance  in  an  article  of  this  kind? 
What  is  the  main  purpose  in  a  geographical  account?  Why 
must  the  author  be  very  careful  that  all  his  statements  are 
true? 

In  your  own  words  tell  about  the  "Climate  of  Africa." 

Following  this  outline,  describe  some  place  about  which 
ou  have  studied  in  the  classroom: 
'O'      1.     Location.     2.     CHmate. 
^"  (a)  Vegetation,     (b)  Conditions. 

'.     Prevailing  weather, 
al 
£^  -al  English— Book  i.      J.  IV.  Scwell.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

T  His  Growth  En  Route — Oral  Reproduction. 

f         gQg  was  a  tall,   lank,   sad-eyed   looking  preacher   of   the 

\         the  I^*  ^  Sreat  humorist  withal.     In  a  certain  section  of 

Icnown'^  Isles  there  is  a  very  slow  train,  and,  as  is  well 

the  stati^*^  ^^^  collected  as  you  pass  through  the  gates  of 

out,  pres  ^  '  ^""^  destination.    The  sad-eyed  man,  on  passing 

'<fT     I'l  a  half  ticket  to  the  collector, 
ticket .'"        ^  ^^^^ '  *^^^  ^®  "°*  y°^^  ticket,  sir — this  a  boy's 

,     "Well,"  sic, 
I  started.' 


My  purred  the  great  man ;  "I  was  a  boy  when 


All  Looked  Alike  to  Him— Oral  Reproduction. 

A  certain  learned  professor  in  New  York  has  a  wife  a 
family,  but  professor-like,  his  thoughts  are  always  with  1 
books. 

One  evening  his  wife,  who  had  been  out  for  some  hou: 
returned  to  find  the  house  remarkably  quiet.     She  had  h 
the  children  playing  about,  but  now  they  were  nowhere 
be  seen. 

She  demanded  to  be  told  what  had  become  of  them,  ai 
the  professor  explained  that,  as  they  had  made  a  good  de 
of  noise,  he  had  put  them  to  bed  without  waiting  for  her 
calling  a  maid. 

"I  hope  they  gave  you  no  trouble,"  she  said. 

"No,"  replied  the  professor,  "with  the  exception  of  t 
one  in  the  cot  there.  He  objected  a  good  deal  to  my  u 
dressing  him  and  putting  him  to  bed." 

The  wife  went  to  inspect  the  cot. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "that's  little  Johnny  Green,  fro 
next  door!" — Human  Life.  j 

Rubbing  Down  a  Tiger — Oral  Reproduction. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  wild  beast  will  not  attack 
human  being  unless  the  latter  shows  signs  of  fear  or  tl 
beast  is  very  hungry.  The  following  anecdote  oflFers  son 
evidence  to  support  that  statement: 

Some  years  ago  the  manager  of  a  menagerie  in  Mosco 
required  an  extra  assistant  to  clean  out  cages.  The  manag( 
a  Frenchman,  knew  no  Russian,  and  the  Cossack  whom  1 
hired  knew  no  French;  but  by  dint  of  vivid  and  practi<; 
pantomine  on  the  part  of  the  one  and  ready  attention  on  d 
part  of  the  other,  they  got  on  admirably.  While  demonstn 
ing  how  the  work  should  be  done,  they  came  finally  to  tl 
cage  of  a  very  tame  antelope,  which  was  the  pet  of  all  tl 
keepers.  Rake,  broom,  sponges  and  buckets  were  carried  in 
the  cage,  and  the  manager,  without  any  idea  of  setting  i 
example,  but  merely  as  a  treat  for  the  antelope,  brushed  ai 
sponged  the  animal.  He  then  turned  the  instruments  over 
his  new  man  and  went  to  his  office. 

On  returning  an  hour  or  so  later,  he  was  horrified  to  di 
cover  the  Cossack  inside  the  cage  of  a  full-grown  tiger,- 
a  splendid,  untamed  brute,  recently  brought  from  the  jungl 
and  considered  the  most  dangerous  in  the  collection, — stam 
ing  calmly  astride  the  great,  striped  body  and  vigorous 
scrubbing  its  thick  fur. 

Transfixed,  the  manager  watched  while  the  powerful  bo< 
stretched  itself  out  at  full  length  on  the  floor  of  the  cag 
the  great  paws  sprawled  comfortably,  the  fierce  eyes  close* 
and  the  savage  throat  emitted  a  series  of  mighty,  but  whol 
souled  and  grateful  purrs. 

The  Cossack  did  his  work  thoroughly,  and  when  it  wi 
completed  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  gave  the  beast  a  gooi 
natured  pat  on  the  head,  gathered  up  his  tools  and  walk* 
unconcernedly  out  and  locked  the  door. 

Longmans'  English  Lessons.  Longmans,  Green  &  C 

Description  of  Persons. 
In  describing  a  person  we  usually  notice  first  of  all  h 
size,  then  his  face,  then  his  clothes,  and  finally  his  movement 
or  actions.    Of  course  we  do  not  always  follow  this  plan,  b 
you  will  notice  that  in  the  following  description  this  order 
followed. 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiipiiiiiii 


From  Z.  X.  SNYDER,  Prcsidt'iit  Colorado  State  PSornial  School  at  Greeley: 


1 


From 

2 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  the 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy, 
health   and  power  it   is   indispensable.     Every   school   should   have  one. 


JNO.  TIL   LISTER,   Director  Physical  Education,   Colorado  State   Normal  School 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  ex- 
ercise puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  ^  ~_^     ^^ 


From  RICHARD  K.  PIEZ.  State  Normal  School.  Osweno,  New  York 

3 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  weU  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  ITielieve  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of   work,    even    though    they    do   not    prepare   specialists. 


/Z(/ouc^/.i^ 


From  CHARLES  B.  BOYER.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

4 


/C^ 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  and  periods  of  intermission.  The  apparatus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  frankly  recommend  it 
to   others    who    are    contemplating    the    equipment    of    schoolyards  with    suitable    Playground    Apparatus. 


^^. 


From  C.  E.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  Cal 

5 


/<5f'  rf^^^^^^S^* 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  the  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,   is   effectually   promoting   the   physical,    moral   and   social  welfare  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Apparatus.  No  bet- 
'^'"  condition  can  exist  for  children  to  live  up  to  and  respect  laws,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus  grow  into  good  citizens. 

The  school  discipline  has  been  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  morals 
are  evident. 


In   no   other   way   can    the   boy   or   girl   be   fully   educated. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  C.  SPALDING  6  Bl 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MAI 

Please  Mention  Teachers  Monographs 
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A  Strange  Visitok. 
W  luMi  ( iliick  ui)ciicd  the  window  to  see  wliq  was  knockiiiK 
on  such  a  rainy  day,  he  heheld  the  most  extraordinary-look- 
injf  little  gentleman  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  This  person 
iiad  a  very  large  nose,  slightly  brass-colored.  His  checks 
were  very  round  and  very  red,  as  though  he  had  been  blowmg 
a  fire.  His  eyes  twinkled  merrily  through  long  silky  eye- 
lashes, his  mustaches  curled  twice  round  like  a  corkscrew  on 
each  side  of  his  mouth,  and  his  hair,  of  a  curious  mixed 
jjepper-and-salt  color,  descended  far  over  his  shoulders. 

He  was  about  four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  wore  a 
conical-pointed  cap  nearly  as  high  as  himself,  which  had  on 
it  a  black  feather  three  feet  long.  His  coat  had  very  long 
tails,  and  he  wore  over  it  an  enormous  black,  glossy-look- 
ing cloak,  which  must  have  been  much  too  long  in  calm 
weather,  as  the  wind  carried  it  clear  out  from  the  wearer's 
shoulders  to  about  four  times  his  own  length. 

The  old  gentleman,  having  knocked  again  still  more 
loudly,  rurned  around  to  look  after  his  fly-way  cloak.  He 
was  very  wet.  His  feather  hung  down  between  his  legs  like 
a  beaten  puppy's  tail,  dripping  like  an  umbrella;  and  from 
the  ends  of  his  mustaches  the  water  was  running  into  his 
pockets,  and  out  again  like  a  mill-stream. 
Written  Descru'ticv. 
Write,  follo-iving  the  model  just  gi'irn,  a  description  of 
some  person.  Use  the  same  plan,  and  have  three  paragraphs. 
Write  the  outline  under  the  follozcing  heads,  before  you  write 
the  description. 

I.     General  appearance  and  face. 
H.     Clothes. 
HI.     Movements. 

Keep  a  lookout  as  you  go  home  from  school,  aiid  choose 
.wme  rather  striking-looking  person.  Note  the  color  of  his 
eves  and  hair,  his  face,  clothes,  and  ei'erything  else  in  his 
appearance  that  is  zvorth  mentioning. 

Suggested  subjects;  .\  curious  old  man.  A  policeman. 
.\  newsboy.  A  scissors  grinder.  A  farmer's  man.  An  or- 
gan-grinder's monkey. 

T-.i.'o-rinok  Course  in  F.nglisli — liocK-  2. 

Mary  V.  Hyde.  T).  C.  Hcatli  &  Co. 

Write  a  .<;horl  paragraph  on  a  lofir  of  local  interest,  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  following: — 

1.  A  Ktmaway.  2.  .'\  Dynamite  I'.Nplosion.  ^.  A  Birth- 
day Tarty.  4.  A  I 'ark  Concert.  S.  An  Attractive  I'niit 
Stand. 

Write  a  description  of  "  )'elloivstone  I'ark." 
1.      Tell  where  Yellowstone  Park  is,  give  its  area,  and  tell 
W  something  of  its  surface. 

3.     Describe  some  of  its  great  natural  curiosities. 
-v     Tell  what  you  know  about  the  wild  animals  that  live 
'^Hbc  Park,  and  what  the  United  States  government  has  done 
eir  care  and  protection. 


on  this  long  journey.     Write  the  story  as  \ou  imagine  it  wa- 
told  to  you.     Use  as  a  title,  "The  Story  of  a  Drop  of  Water, 
(b)     Write  upon  the  subject,  "The  Blessings  of  Rivers." 
1.  Transportation.     2.   Power.     3.   Irrigation.     4.    Beauty^ 
and  pleasure. 

"The   river   knows   the   way   to   the   sea; 
Without  a  pilot  it  runs  and  falls. 
Blessing  all  lands  with  its  charity."  i 

Fractica!  English  Composition— Book  3.  Houghton,  Miltlin  Ctt\ 

NARRATION  THROUGH  DESCRIPTION, 
'l.  Introduction. 
Xarration  is  to  descriptionas  a  moving  picture  is  to  a  paint- 
ing.    It  is  a  series  of  related  pictures.     The  simplest,  yet  one| 
of  the  best,  forms  of  narration  is  narration  through  a  series^ 
of  situations.     A  good  story  always  contains  three  of  these: 
(1)  A   Situation;    (2)   A  Climax;    (3)   A  Denouement.     U 
(I)   the  hero  and  his  enemy  are  shown ;  in   (2)   they  are 
deadly  combat;  in  (3)  one  or  the  other  is  triumphant.    This 
well  illustrated  in  Charles  Kingsley's  Three  Fishers. 

II.  Example — The  Three  Fishers. 
I. 
Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down; 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best. 

And  the  children  stood   watching  them  out  of  the  town; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
.And  there's  little  to  earn,  aiyl  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

II. 
Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down, 
.And  they  looked  at  the  squall  and  they  looked  at  the  shower^ 

And  tile  rack  it  came  rolling  up.  ragged  and  brown ; 
But  men  must  vVork,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
.Vnd  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning, 

in. 
Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  Ihe  HKjrning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 
.And  the  women  are  watching  and   wringing   (heir   hands 

For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, — 
And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  scjoner  to  sleep, — 
.And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

(  'llAKI.KS    KiNI.SI.EV. 

HI.  Notes  and  Oi;j;riics. 
Note  the  plan  of  this  poem.     It  is  a  story  in  three  pic- 


fOT  ^i,(. 


1. 

tiires : 


(())      Evening,  Calm,  and 


TTope  ==  Situation  =  Begin- 


^""a^j^c.  Grammar  and  Comlyositioii — luiok  2. 

IVeb.tter-Cooley.  Houghton,  MifHin  Co. 

'■^little  stream'  came  tumbling  from  the  height. 
^'*'^  struggling  into  ocean  as  il   niiglit. 
"s   >»i\i,,,|ii,^   cr\'-t;il    I'nilick'd    in    llu-    ra\, 
■^n<i  >^^^\K'd  from  rlilT  (o  crag  with  saltless  spray. 
(3)      Sup\«,^p  y  ,]p,|,  ,,|-  water  had  tra\elcd  from  its  clear 
.spring   to  the  .V,,atit   ocean,   and    had    toKl   you    what    il    saw 


(7't 


Midnight.  Storm,  and  Fear  =  Climax  =  Middle. 
Morning,  Sunshine,  and  Despair  =  Result  =  En<l. 
Plain  ExrosiTiON. 
Problem:     Explain  in  100  to  12.^  words  what  any  one  of 
tlu-   following  .-irticles  is  : 
k    Ave, 


iU'\cle. 


t  ,1111 


I).' 


f  I. 
11 


l-lutc.      7,    (,nn.      S.    ll.iniiner.      '».    he  boat.       I<>.    Jinik. 
Kite.      12.    Lathe.      I.v    Megaphone.      M.      Microsmpe.      1 '^ 
.Mowinii-machine.      lo.   Adometer,      17.   Pin.      18,   Hope,      I'' 
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I'upils  of   r.uckiiian  School  dahcii 
l.anrclhurst  I'ark,  Portia 


The  Three  I*s  in  Education 
Information,  Illustration,  Inspiration 

May  be  brought  to  the  School-Room,  Playground  and  Home  by  means  of 

The  Victor  and  Victor  Records 


Is  your  school  enjoying  the  following  Victor  Records: 


17937 

10   in.   75c 


Rote  Song* 

Little  Shoemaker    '2)  Song  of  Iron    (.3j  The  Black- 
smith    (  Riley  (iaynorj  EUie  Baker 
Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep  (2i  How  many  miles  to  Bab- 
ylon   i3' BobbyShafto     4    Baby  Dear    Olive  Kline 
Household  Hints     (2)  Cattails     (3.1  Daffodils 

Olive  Kline 
Gingerbread  Man     (2)  Jap  Doll     (Riley-(iaynor) 

Olive  Kline 
Go  to  Sleep  My 
Dusky    Baby 
< Dvorak  Rix) 
Victor  Ladies*  Trio 
Rockin' Time  (Knox) 

Victor  Ladies'  Trio 
Coronach  iSchubert) 
{"Lcti/y,jf//ir/M/te"} 
Kline.  Wheeler. 
Dunlap 
Soldier.  Rest  (Kroe- 
ger)    {"Lady  of  the 
Lak^')     Kline-Baker 


18123 

10  in.  75c 


Come  and  Trip  It  (Handel)    {"I,'Allr£ro") 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Mixed  Quartet 
Haste  Thee,  Nymph   illaiulell    i" L' An,\i;r,") 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Mixed  Quartet 
f  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird    (Winner)    (IHnt  Voir  i 
1     by  Charles  Kfllo£>^) 

f  Birds  in  the  Night     (Lcwin-SuIHvan) 


Alma  Gluck 


17918 

10  in.  TSc 


74465 

12  in.  $1.50 

64539 

12  in.  $1.00  I  Sophie  Braslau 

64424       (Who  Knows?     (Dunbar-liall) 
12  in.  $1.00  \  John  McCormack 

[  Pagliacci— Prologue  (Leoncavallo) 

55068       )  __  Reinald  Werrenrath 

i2in.$1.50    1  Toreador  Song — "Carmen"    (Ilizet) 

[  Reinald  Werrenrath 

74480       f  Molly  Darling     (Hays) 
12  in.  Sl.SO  1  Evan  Williams 

45096       I IxCygna  (The  Swan)    (Saint-Saens)       Hans  Kindler 
12in.jl.00  iMelody  in  F   (Rubinstein)   'Cello  Hans  Kindler 

35331        (The  Southerner  March  (Alexander)    Conway'sBand 
nin.il.:^   (The  Thunderer  March  (Sousa)   Victor  Military  Band 


Just  off  the  press 


New  Revised  Edition  of  "What  We  Hear  in  Music" 

,\  Complete  Course  of  Music  Study  for  School  and  Home,  which  should  In 
the  hands  of  every  Victor  user.     One  Dollar  at  all  \'ictor  dealers. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  >pecial  quotation 

to  schools  only 

\\  hen  the  Victor  i>.  not  in  use 
the  horn  can  be  placed  under 
the  instrument  sale  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the  cabinet 
can  be  locked  to  protect  it 
from  dust  and  promiscuous 
use    by    irresponsible    people 


For    new  Victor  Kiluoational  Booklets,  see  your 
Victor  dealer,  or  write  to  tlie 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 
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Announcing  the  change  of  the  corporate  name  from 

Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge 


to 


INC. 


iiiniiiiiiiniinii 


HINDS,t1AYD[N&ELDR[DGE, 

PUBLISHERS  EXCLUSIVELY 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC 

1  O     T^l    1  1  T  11-15  Union  Scjuare  West 

Hinds,  Hay  den  &  Lldredge,  Inc.       New  York  cuy 


Represented   by   GEORGE   C.   FIELD 


NO  CONNECTION  WHATSOEVER  WITH  ANY  JOBBING  HOUSE 


Shovel.  20.  Teleplione.  21.  Telescope.  22.  Umbrella.  24. 
Veil.  25.  Wheel.  26.  Xylophone.  27.  Yoke.  28.  Zither. 
Model — The  Boomerang. 
A  boomerang  is  a  missile  weapon  of  the  Australian  aborig- 
ines, in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very  dextrous.  It  consists 
of  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  with  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  and  is 
about  two  feet  long,  two  and  one-half  inches  broad,  one-third 
inch  thick,  and  rounded  at  the  extremities.  One  side  is  flat; 
the  other  is  rounded  and  it  is  brought  to  a  bUmtish  edge.  It 
is  discharged  with  the  hand  by  one  end,  the  convex  edge 
l)cing  forward  and  the  flat  side  upwards.  After  advancing 
some  distance  and  ascending  slowly  with  a  quick  rotatory 
motion,  it  begins  to  retrograde  and  finally  falls  to  the  ground 
behind  the  thrower.— Encyiiopa'dia  Britannica  (9th  ed.)  vol. 
IV,  p.  48. 

Exposition   Through   Definition — Geography. 

Geography  is  the'  science   which  describes  the   earth,  the 

term    being    derived    from    two    Greek    words : .    "Ge,"    "the 

\  earth";  and  "grapho,"  "to  write."     By  means  of  geography 

the  earth  is  delineated  and  described,  boundaries  are  defined, 

areas    are    exactly    measured,    and    the    relative,  positions    of 

places    are    determined.      Geography    thus    embraces    a    wide 

range  of  subjects,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide 

its  study  into  several  distinct  sections.     Of  these,  comparative 

geography   traces   the   history   of   discovery   and   records   the 

changes  that   have   taken   place   in   land   and   sea   in  historic 

times.     Mathematical  geography  explains  the  figure,  magni- 


or  any  portion  of  the  earth  may  be  delineated  on  a  map 
chart.  Physical  geography  is  the  description  of  the  act 
state  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  three  great  divisions— la 
sea,  and  air.  Political  geography  describes  the  earth  as  di^ 
ed  into  countries  occupied  by  various  ■  nations  and  impro 
by  human  art  and  industry.— Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ( 
ed.),  vol.  X,  p.  175. 

Model  :     E.xposition— How  to  Get  On  and  Off  a  Cai 
When  about  to  board  a  car,  take  hold  of  the  rail  with 
right  hand  and  face  slightly  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
is'^going.     Then  step  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  car,  and 
cend  as  vou  would  an  ordinary  staircase. 

When  alighting,  use  the  left  hand  in  taking  hold  of 
rail,  face  as  before  in  the  direction  of  the  car's  motion,  \ 
until  the  car  stops,  and  then  step  off. 

Remember  never  to  get  on  or  off  a  car  while  it  is  in  mot 

Many  people  have  been  injured  by  not  heeding  this  caut 

Model:    Historic  Incident— The  Purchase  of  Alasi 

1.  Original  ownership. 

2.  Causes  leading  to  the  purchase. 

3.  Benefits  resulting  from  the  purchase. 

Russia   acquired   Alaska   by   right   of   discovery   made 
Vitus  Bering  in   1741.     In   1797,  Czar  Paul  granted  to 
Russian-American  Fur  Company  the  exclusive  right  of  h 
ing  and  fishing  in  the  Alaska  country.     The  charter  of 
company  expired  in    1867,   and   the  Russian  government 

fused  to  renew  it. 

T,.  fl-,A  mppntime    the  United  States  government  had  , 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  INC. 


FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Geography  by  Grades 


Title 
Geography  by   Grades   (Miller   &  Davis),   New 

York   City,   The   Earth. 
Geography   by  Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   New 

York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,   The   Continents. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),  Tlie 

Earth.  The  Continents,  with  folder  maps. 
Geogrrapliy    by    Grades     (H.     B.    Niver)     Nnr. 

Amer.,   IJ.  S. 
Geography   by   Grades   (Niver),   United   States. 
Geography     by     Grades     (.Niver'    &     Farrcll), 

Canada,    Spanish-America. 
Geography     l)y     Grades     (.N'iver     &     Farnll), 

Europe. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &      b'arrcll). 

North    America,    Ignited    States    and    lis    De- 
pendencies. 
Geography     by     Cirades     (Niver     &      I'arrcll). 

Asia,  .\frica,  .Australia  and  ()c<.'ania. 
Geo.ijraphy     by     (iradcs     (Davis     it     Hughes), 

Mathematical  and    Physical. 
8L>     Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Commercial    and    Political. 

Morrison   Outline   Maps 

Designed  by  S.  E.  Morrison,  Public  School  No.  132, 
Manhattan. 

No. 

7786 

7767 

7768 

7769 

7770 

7771 

7772 

777Z 

7774 

7775 

7776 


No. 
5866 

Grade 
4A 

5869 

4  A 

5870 

415 

5871 

415 

5883 

5A 

5884 
5888 

SB 
6A 

5889 

6B 

589(1 

7.\ 

5891 

7B 

5854 

8.\ 

7777 
7778 
7779 
7780 
7781 
7782 
7783 
7784 
7785 


Gra<J 
4A 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B 
SA, 
SB 
SA 
SA, 
7A 

4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B, 
4B. 


e  Title 

City  of  New  York. 
7A     North  Atlantic  States. 
7A     South  Atlantic  States. 
7A     North  Central  States. 
7A     South  Central  States. 
Western   States. 
SB,  7A     The  United  States. 
New  York  State. 
New  Jersey. 
SB     Pennsylvania. 
The     World,     showing     United 

Possessions. 
SA,  7A     North  America. 
South  America. 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 
Canada. 
British   Isles. 
Continental  Europe. 
Asia. 
Africa. 
Australia  and   Pacific   Islands. 


States     and 


6A 
6.\ 
6A 
6B 
6B 
7B 
7B 
715 


Reading 


No. 
6673 

6674 

6730 

6731 

6802 

6888 

7013 

7143 

6948 
.  5735 

5736 

5737 


Title 
Character   Building   Readers,   First   Reader,    I 'art    I. 
(Parental   Love) 

Teachers'    Edition 
Character   Building  Readers,  First   Reader,    I'art    II. 
(Industry). 

Teachers'   Edition. 
Character  Building  Readcr.s,  Second  Reader,  Part  1. 
(Co-operation  and   Helpfulness) 
C'haracter  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  II 
(Courage) 

Character  Building  Readers,  Third  Reader. 
(Personal  Responsibility) 

Character  Building  Readers,   Fourth    Reader. 
(Thoughtfulness  and   Devotion) 
Character  Building  Readers,   Fifth   Reader. 
(Adaptability) 

Character   liuilding  Reader,  rtth   Year. 
(Fidelity  and  Justice) 

Yerkes  &  Leffert's  Our  City,  A  City  Reader. 
Ilulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
F'irst   Reader,    Even.    School    Eleni.    Class. 
Ilulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Sec.  Reader,   Even.  School  Intermediate   Class. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Third   Reader,   Even.  School   Senior  Class 


Spelling 


No.  Year 

7549  3rd 

7550  4th 

7551  5th 

7552  6th 

7553  7th 

7554  8th 


Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 


Cloth    Cover 

Title 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 


Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 


History  and  Civics 


No.  Grade  Title 

5996     6A,  6B  Thorpe's  School  History  U.  S. 

5925     7A,  8B  Fradenburgh's  Civics. 

S9S6     SA,  SB  Gerson's  Our  Colonial  History. 


LIP  READING   FOR  CLASS  INSTRUCTION 

By  Louise   I.   Morgenstern,  I'rincipal  of  the  Manhattan 
.School  for  the   Hard  of  Hearing. 

SEATING  PLAN  AND  CLASS  RECORD  BOOK 

u-^l'   ^l"^.  ^-    ''f^iho'low.   Teacher   in    De    Witt    Clinton 
High  School. 

These  books  are  available  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York  for  1917-1919. 

HOUSTON'S  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Completely  revised,  1916,  by  Thomas  A.  Hughes. 


New  Publications 


A    NEW    SERIES    OF    GEOGRAPHIES 
Niver's  Elementary   Geography. 
Niver's   Advanced    Geography. 

By  Harmon  B.  Niver,  Author  of  Geography  by  Grades. 

PHILIP'S  ALGEBRA 

By    Maximilian    Philip,   Assistant    Professor  of   Mathe- 
matics, College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"ENGLISH  BY  PRACTISE." 

Books   I,   II.   Ill,   IV.      By  Joseph   S.   GrifFin,   Principal, 
and   Frances   Moraflf,   Asst.   to   Principal,   New   York   City. 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE      ' 

11-15  UNION   SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Represented    by    MR     GEORGE    C     FIELP 


.?s 
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HISTORY    FIRST  THREE  YEARS 

These  illuitration*  accompany  the  article  on  pacei  5  to  14  inclu«ive 


G! 


EC 
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3orts  of  the  commissions  in  charge  were  so  favorable  that 

May  20.  1867,  we  acquired  the  whole  land  from  Russia 
r  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Our  country  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  purchase, 
r  Alaska  has  extensive  and  valuable  resources.  Gold  is  the 
ief  export.  Salmon  fishing,  and  the  catching  of  seal  for 
eir  highly  prized  skins,  rank  next  in  importance.  The  min- 
^  and  fishing  industries  alone  yield  annually  more  than 
enty  times  the  amount  originally  paid  for  the  territory. 
Model  :     Report — Frank's  Log  Book. 

July  1.  The  weather  has  been  fine.  The  sky  was  never 
3re  beautiful.  We  have  had  a  slight  breeze,  caused  by  the 
eed  of  the  boat.  The  steamer  has  made  an  average  of 
enty-four  knots. 

July  2.  Intense  heat  has  prevailed  from  early  morning. 
;fore  noon,  the  atmosphere  was  hazy.  By  four  o'clock  the 
.'Stern  sky  had  become  overcast.  A  fearful  thunderstorm 
crtookus  at  five.  No  accidents  occurred.  By  the  captain'.s 
port,  we  had.  by  six  o'clock,  covered  three  hundred  fift\ 
les. 

July  3.  The  temperature  has  swayed  in  the  sixties  all  day. 
rly  in  the  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north.     Towards 
n-down   the   Bermudas   came  in   sight.     The   steamer   then 
owed  her  best  speed — twenty-six  knots. 
)r)EL:     Narratio.x— John  Paul  Jones  During  the  War. 

\\'hen  Paul  Jones  offered  his  services  to  Congress,  in  our 
ht  for  independence,  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
vo  years  later  was  made  captain  of  the  memorable  battle- 
p  '"Alfred."    From  the  masts  of  this  ship,  and  by  his  order. 


Successful  Teachers  Agree 

That  to  do  the  best  school  work  pupils  need 

WEBSTER'S  New  International 

DICTIONARY— The  Merriam  Webster  (No.  6934).    When 

questions  arise  in  the  history  recitation,  in  language  work, 
spelling,  or  about  noted  people,  places,  foreign  words, 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc., 
do  you  suggest  that  the  New  International  is  a  universal 
question  answerer  and  contains  just  the  information  desired? 

Dr.  Suzzalo  says:  "Training  children  to  a  competent  and 
ready  use  of  the  dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  consulting 
It  IS  one  of  the  main  duties  that  the  school  can  perform  for  a 
student." 

Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity  to  win.  Wiiy 
not  requisition  your  school  oHicials  for  the  New  Interna- 
tional, tlic  One  Supreme  Authority? 

400,000    Words.      2700    Pages.      New  ' — - 

Gazetteer.    6000  Illustrations.    12,000 
Biographical     Entries,     30,000     Geo- 
graphical   Subjects.     Thousands    of 
Other  References. 

GRAND    PRIZE    (Highest   Award), 
I'ana  ma -Pacific   Exposition. 

REGULAR    and    INDIA-PAPER 
Editions. 


WRITE    for    Specimen    Pages 
FREE    Pocket   Maps, 


ind 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass 


Rand  McNally  School  Maps  on  the  New  York  City  List 


An  ideal  equipnient  for  a  classroom  is  a  set  of   maps   in   dust   proof   Roller   Front   Case— always 
clean,  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  following  are  available  for  New  York  Schools: 

List  No.  7871,  Columbia  Series,  any  seven  maps. 

«     7gj2    Rand  McNally  Physical  Series,  any  seven  maps. 
«        !,     ^^^2'  Globe  Series,  any  eight  maps. 
",     ^8^'*'  Globe  Series,  any  four  maps. 
I'        "     9037,  Goode  Physical  Series,  any  six  maps. 
9046,  Goode  Political  Series,  any  six  maps. 

All  of  our  maps  are  supplied  in  separate  steel  cases.     Ask  for  list  card. 


4.-!, East  22nd  Street 


Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Telephone,  S130  Gramercy 


New  York  City 
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our  beloved  flag  was  unfurled  on  the  ocean  for  the  first  time. 

For  liis  gallant  deeds  Congress  voted  him  the  thanks  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  a  gold  medal  and  a  commission  as  com- 
mander of  the  "America." 

His    valor    and    achievements    won    for    him    the    title    of 

"Father  of  the  American  Navy." 

Composition  Hook  by  Gradcs^yth  Year. 

O'Shca-Eichmann.  Chas.  H.  Merrill  Co. 

Model:  Description — Crusoe'.s  Man  Friday. 
lIliFJ  Friday  was  a  comely,  handsome  fellow,  perfectly  well- 
made,  with  straight,  long  limbs,  tall  and  well-shaped.  As  I 
reckoned,  he  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  lie  had  a 
very  good  countenance,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect.  There 
was  something  strikingly  manly  in  his  face ;  and  yet  there  was 
also  all  the  sweetness  and  softness  of  a  European  in  his  coun- 
tenance, especially  when  he  smiled. 

His  hair  was  long  and  black,  not  curled  like  wool.  His 
forehead  was  higli  and  large,  and  a  great  vivacity  and  spark- 
ling sharpness  shone  out  of  his  eyes.  The  color  of  his  skin 
was  not  quite  black,  but  very  tawny;  and  yet  not  an  ugly, 
yellow,  nauseous  tawny,  but  a  bright  dun  olive-color  that 
was  quite  becoming  to  him.  His  face  was  roui;id  and  pluni|), 
and  his  nose  small.  His  mouth  was  unu.sually  pleasing;  his 
lips  were  thin,  and  his  fine  well-.set  teeth,  as  white  as  ivory. 
Model:  Description — The  Catskill  Aqueduct. 
Tn  the  spring  of  1912,  a  blast  of  dynamite  opened  u])  the 
rocky  septum  between  two  sections  of  tunnel  under  the  Hud- 
son River,  thus  completing  the  most  difficult  part  of  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  engineering  feats  ever  undertaken.    The 


two  sections  of  tunnel,  which  thereupon  became  a  single  tu 
nel,  lie  eleven  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  that  riv« 
The  tunnel  is  three  thousand  feet  in  length  and  is  bor 
through  solid  rock.  When  completed  it  will  be  lined  with  co 
Crete  and  will  constitute  a  gigantic  water-pipe,  every  squa 
foot  of  the  surface  of  which  will  be  subjected  to  a  pressure 
more  than  forty-six  tons. 

The  water  which  will  pass  through  this  gigantic  sii 
terranean  aqueduct  will  be  brought  from  the  Catskill  Mou 
tains.  It  will  reach  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  at  a  lev 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river;  there  the  sha 
through  which  it  will  flow  makes  a  sheer  drop  of  fifteen  hu 
dred  feet  to  connect  with  a  horizontal  tunnel.  At  the  east  ei 
of  the  tunnel  connects  with  another  vertical  shaft,  thus  coi 
pleting  the  siphon. 

The  conduit  finally  leads  under  Manhattan  Island,  still  at 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  to  a  terminus  in  Brooklyn. 

Williams:    The  Wonders  of  Science  in  :Mo(lern  Life. 


The  Lister  muscular  movement  writing  is  receiving  favc 
able  consideration  from  supervisors  and  teachers  of  penma 
shi])  the  country  over.  This  new  series  of  writing  Ixjoks,  ( 
the  market  less  than  a  year,  has  recently  been  listed  for  use 
the  schools  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  It  has  be( 
ado])ted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Lister  is  the  popular  instructor  of  penmanship  in  t 
I'rooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers.  He  is  in  dema: 
as  an  institute  instructor  who  never  fails  to  inspire  and  i 
struct. 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 

L^atest  Improvement  in  Gas  L^igtittng 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    YopK    City  j 
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NEW  BOOKS  ADDED  TO  THE  LIST 
FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Pearson  and  Kirchwey's  Essentials  of  English 

9818    SECOND  BOOK— GRADES  7A— «B 

By  HENRY  CARR  PEARSON,  Principal,  and  MARY  FREDERIKA 
KIRCHWEY,  Instructor,  both  of  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

^  LOSE  UNION  between  the  two  branches  of  English  work  that  must  be  taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  has  been  achieved  in  the  Second  Book.     Grammar  and  composition  are  so  skilfully  interwoven 
that  each  aids  the  other.     The  exercises  appeal  to  the  pupil's  imagination,  his  play  and  his  work.     The 
grammar  exercises  are  abundant  and  of  great  variety. 

TTie  first  part  of  the  Second  Book  offers  unusual  practice  in  oral  work.  Each  exercise  has  a  novel 
element,  such  as  use  of  pantomime,  variation  of  voice,  etc.  Letter  writing  and  exercises  in  word  study  are 
provided  with  a  view  to  securing  force,  coherence,  and  accuracy. 

In  this  series — Essentials  of  English — it  is  the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  little  as  well  as  to  the  big 
things,  the  happy  combination  of  inductive  and  laboratory  methods,  the  skilful  organization  and  interrelation 
of  the  lessons  that  give  the  books  their  individuality  and  stamp  them  as  superior.  They  meet  all  require- 
ments of  the  Course  of  Study.      Both  the  First  Book  and  Second  Book  are  on  the  New  York  List. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  LIST  ARE  : 

9762     HUNT'S  COMMUNITY  ARITHMETIC Grades  7A— 8B 

9846     DANN'S    THIRD    YEAR    MUSIC Grades  4A—4B 

9895  /WILLIAMS'S  CHOICE  LITERATURE Grades  7—8 

9896  i  Books  Six  and  Seven. 

Supplementary  Readers 

9917  STANLEY'S  ANIMAL  FOLK  TALES Third  Year 

9915  SKINNERS'  MERRY  TALES  Third  Year 

9929  LEE  &  CAREY'S  SILESIAN  FOLK  TALES Fifth  Year 

9946  SKINNER'S  TALES  AND  PLAYS  OF  ROBIN  HOOD Sixth  Year 

9961  BLAICH'S  THREE  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS Eighth  Year 

Story  Hour  Perception  Cards: 

9905     Character  Cards  for  First  Year,  First  Half 

9903  Word  Groups,  Sight   Words,  and   I'honetic  Words  for  Second  Year,   First  Half 

9904  Word  Groups,  Sight  Words,  and   I'honetic  Words  for  Second  Year,  Second  Half 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 
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D.  a  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 

MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  TEXTS 
Adopted  for  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  Cit' 

Additions  to  the  1917-1919  Supply  Lis 


Additions  to  the  1916-1919  Supply  List 

MATHEMATICS 

Walsh-Suzzallo   Arithmetics    Three 

Book  Series 

List  No. 

8590  I — Fundamental  Processes  (Grades  3A-4B). 

8591  II— Essentials    (Grades   SA-6B). 

8592  III— Business  and  Industrial  Practice  (Grades  7A-8B). 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetic  by  Grades 
Edition  Especially  Arranged  by   Grades  for  the   New 
Course  of  Study. 

Third  Year  Book      1  Fundamental  Processes. 


8593 
8594 
8595 
8596 
8597 
8598 


•Essentials. 

Business  and  Industrial  Practice. 
and    Table    Drill    Book 


Fourth  Year  Book 
Fifth  Year  Book 
Sixth  Year  Book 
Seventh  Year  Book 
Eighth  Year  Book 
8598-1  Ward    &    Veit's    Counting 
(Grades  3A-4B). 

READERS 
(Continuation  of  the  Davis- Julien  Series) 
8754     Days  with  Uncle  Jack,  Part  2  (Grades  5B-6A). 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING 
8935     Rcilly's  Rational  Athletics  for  Boys. 

FOR    TEACHERS'    USE 
8920     Morehouse's  Discipline  of  the  School. 

ENGLISH 

List  No. 

5731  Harrington   and    Cunningham's   First   Book   for   Non- 

English  Speaking  Pupils  (Special  classes  and  evening 
schools). 

5732  Harrington   and   Cunningham's   Language  Lessons   to 

Accompany  The  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speak- 
ing Pupils  (Teachers,  special  classes  and  evening 
schools). 

5733  Harrington  and  Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non-English 

Speaking  Pupils  (Special  classes  and  evening  schools). 

5738  Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  I   (Grades 

4A  to  SB,  inclusive). 

5739  Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  II  (Grades 

6A  to  8B,  inclusive). 

5743  Manly-Bailey's   Lessons   in  English,    Book   One,    Lan- 

guage Lessons  (Grades  4A  to  6B). 

5744  Manly-Bailey's  Lessons  in  English,   Book  Two,   Com- 

position and  Grammar  (Grades  7A  to  8B). 
5798     Goldwasser's  Method  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of 

English  (For  teachers). 
5807    Woolley's    Handbook    of    Composition    (Indispensable 

for  teachers). 
5756     Moore's  English-Italian  Language  Book  (For  Evening 

Schools),  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

MATHEMATICS 
5405     Gardner    and    Murtland's    Industrial    Arithmetic    (For 

Girls,   Trade   and   Evening  Schools). 
5536     Heath's  Begiimer's  Arithmetic  (Grades  2A  and  2B). 
5538     Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  One   (Grades 

3A  and  3B). 

5487  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two   (Grades 

4A  and  4B). 
8110     Walsh's  New  Primary,  Parts  One  and  Two,  Complete 
(Grades  3A  to  4B). 

5485  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  One  (Grades 

3A  to  SB). 

5486  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  Two  (Grades 

6A  to  8B). 
5570     Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Complete. 

5488  Walsh's   New  Grammar  School   Arithmetic,   Part   One 

(Grades  SA  to  6B). 


ELEMENTARY  LISTS 

READERS 

List  No. 

9870  Heath  Reader  by  Grades,  Book  Seven,  7th  Year 

9871  Heath  Reader  by  Grades,  Book  Eight,  8th  Year. 

These  Readers  Contain  the  Memory  Gems  Required 
by  the  Course  of  Study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY     READING 
9928     Lee  &  Carey's  Italian  Family  Robinson,  5th  Year. 
9922     Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  4th  Year. 
9947     Weeks's  The  Avoidance  of  Fires,  6th  Year. 

PENMANSHIP 
Haaren's     Free-Hand    Writing    Based    on    Muscul 
Movement  Exercises. 

9857  Manual  Number  1   (Grades  3A-3B). 

9858  ■     Manual  Number  2  (Grades  4A-4B). 

9859  Manual  Number  3  (Grades  SA-SB). 

9860  Manual  Number  4  (Grades  6A-6B). 

9861  Manual  Number  5  (Grades  7A-7B) 

9862  Manual  Number  6  (Grades  8A-8B). 

ENGLISH 
9808    Goldwasser   &   Jablonower's   Yiddish-English   Lessoi 

(For  Evening  Schools). 

HISTORY 
9835    Bourne    &    Benton    Introductory    American    Histor 

Enlarged   (Grade  7A). 

9837  Home's  The  History  of  New  York  (Grades  7B-8B). 

HYGIENE 
9854     Brown's  Health  in  Home  and  Town  (Grades  6A-7B). 
GERMAN 

9838  Foster's    Geschichten   und    Marchen,    Revised    (Grad( 

8A-8B). 
9832     Manfred's  Ein  Praktischer  Anfang  (Grades  8A-8B). 

FOR  TEACHERS'  REFERENCE 
9965     Bachman's  Principles  of  Elementary  Education. 

List  No. 

5489  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  Tv, 

(Grades  7A  to  8B). 

5490  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Parts  One  an 

Two,  Complete  (Grades  4B  to  8B). 

5491  Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades   (Grades  6A  1 

8B).  ; 

5571     Walsh's     Practical      Methods     in     Arithmetic  (Fc 
teachers). 

5492  Watson   and   White's   Primary  Arithmetic,   Part  Tw 

(Grades  4A  and  4B). 

5493  Watson  and  White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  (Grade 

5A  to  6B). 

5494  Watson    and    White's    Grammar    School    Arithmeti 

(Grades  6A  to  8B). 

HISTORY 

5943  Everett   Barnes'   Short  American   History  by   Grade 

Part  One  (Grades  SA  and  SB). 

5944  Everett   Barnes'   Short  American   History  by   Grade 

Part  Two  (Grades  6A  and  6B). 

5945  Everett     Barnes'     American     History     for     Gramm: 

Grades  (New)   (Grades  7B  to  8B,  inclusive). 

5946  Bourne  and   Benton's  Introductory  American  Histoi 

(Grades  6.\  to  7A,  inclusive). 

5947  Bourne    and    Benton's    History    of   the   United    Stat< 

(Grades  7B  to  8B,   inclusive). 
5951     Cornman  and  Gerson's  Topical  Survey  of  U.  S.  Histoi 

(Grades  8A  and  .8B). 
5995     Thomas'  Elementary  History  of  U.  S.   (Grades  SA  t 

6B),  Biographical. 


1  eacners    ivionograpns 


SUPPLEMENTARY  HISTORY  READERS 


256 
128 

1790 


No. 


Bass's  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life  (For  Fourth  Year). 

Horton's  A  Group  of  Famous  Women:  Brief 
Biographies  of  Noted  Women  (For  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Year). 

Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol- 
ume One,  Beginner's  Book.     Third  Year. 


List  No. 

6870  Volume  Two,  Discoveries  and  Explorers.  Fourth  Year. 

6871  Volume  Three,  The  Early  Colonies.     Fourth  Year. 
6987        Volume   Four,   Later  Colonial  Period.     Fifth   Year. 
7132        Volume  Five,  Foundations  of  the  Republic.   Sixth  Year. 
7082    Stone  and  Pickett's  Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago 

(For  Fifth  Year). 


DICTIONARIES 

List  No.  „     ..  ,    ^        , 

657     Heath's  French-English  and   English-French. 
1658     Heath's  German-EngUsh  and  English-German. 

CIVICS 

926     Dunn's   Community  and  the   Citizen    (Grades   8 A   and 
8B),  Revised  and  Enlarged.  _ 

'  1927     Plass's  Civics  for  Americans  in  the  Makmg  (For  Eve- 
ning Schools  and  Special  Classes). 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

)867     Haaren's   First  Notions   of   Geography    (A   Beginner's 

Geography)    (For    Fourth    Year). 
7129    Horton's    Frozen    North:    Arctic    Explorations    (For 

Sixth  Year). 
5994     Winslow's  Earth  and  Its  People  (For  Fifth  Year). 
)995     Winslow's  United  States  (For  Fifth  Year). 
?135     Winslow's  Our  American  Neighbors  (For  Sixth  Year). 
?247     Winslow's  Europe  (For  Sixth  Year). 
7248    Winslow's  Distant  Countries  (For  Seventh  Year). 

NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HYGIENE 

6160    Brown's   Good   Health   for    Boys   and    Girls    (Grades 
4A,  4B,   5A). 


6303 
6304 
6380 
6381 
6600 

«601 


6628 
6629 
6630 
6631 


READERS  (BASAL) 

Bass's  Beginner's  Reader,  First  Year. 

Bass's  First  Reader,  First  Year. 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One  (Grade  lA). 

Davis- Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  Two  (Grade  IB). 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One,  Teachers'  Edition 

and  Manual. 
Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  Two,  Teachers'  Edition 

and  Manual. 

PERCEPTION  CARDS. 
Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One,  Chickadee  Songs. 
Where   Is  the   Bee   Hive. 
Part  Two,   Bow-wow  and  Meow-moo. 
Fishes  in  the  Brook. 


6382  Davis-Julien    Sea-Brownie    Reader,    Part    One    (Grade 

2A). 

6383  Davis-Julien    Sea-Brownie    Reader,    Part   Two    (Grade 

2B). 
6602    Davis-Julien  Teachers'  Manual  for  Second  and  Third 
Years.      (For    Sea-Brownie     Reader    and     Evenings 
with    Grandma,   Part   One). 

6376  Davis-Julien's     Evenings    vnth     Grandma,     Part     One 
(Grade  3A). 

6377  Davis-Julien's    Evenings    vnth     Grandma,     Part    Two 

(Grade  3B). 

6378  Davis-Julien's     Evenings     with     Grandpa,     Part     One 

(Grade  4A). 

6379  Davis-Julien's     Evenings     with     Grandpa,     Part     Two 

(Grade  4B). 
6375     Davis-Julien's   Days  with  Uncle  Jack    (Grade   SA). 

Heath  Readers,  Regular  Edition. 

6443  Primer,   Ilrst  Year. 

6444  First   Reader,   First  Year. 

6445  Second  Reader,  Second  Year. 

6446  Third   Reader,  Third  Year. 

6447  Fourth    Reader,   Fourth   Year. 

6448  Fifth   Reader,  Fifth  Year. 


Heath's    Readers    by    Grades,    with    Memory    Gems 
Required  by  the  Course  of  Study. 

List  No. 

6449  Book  One,  First  Year. 

6450  Book  Two,  Second  Year. 

6451  Book  Three,  Third  Year. 

6452  Book  Four,  Fourth  Year. 

6453  Book  Five,  Fifth  Year. 

6454  Book  Six,  Sixth  Year. 


5843 

5819 
5820 

5838 

5842 

5847 


7556 

7557 

7555 
7584 

7591 
7592 


6684 
6688 
6689 


6753 


6820 

6821 
6822 


6914 
6922 
6925 

6873 
7060 

7147 


8108 
7227 


7321 
7329 


SPANISH,    GERMAN,    ITALIAN 

Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar   (Grades  8A  and 

8B). 
Foster's  Geschichten  und  Marchen  (Grades  8A  to  SB). 
Guerber's     Marchen     und     Erzahlungen,     Part     One 

(Grades  8A  and  8B). 
Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache  (Grades 

8A  and  8B). 
Spanhoofd's    Elementarbuch    der    deutschen    Sprache 

(Grades  8A  and  8B). 
Bowen's  Italian  Reader  (Grades  8A  and  8B). 

SPELLING  AND  LANGUAGE  WORK 

Haaren's    Word    and    Sentence    Book.      Book    One 

(Grades  3A  to  4B,  inclusive). 
Haaren's    Word    and     Sentence     Book.      Book    Two 

(Grades  SA  to  7B). 
Haaren's  Graded  Spelling  Book  (Grades  3A  to  7B). 
Penniman's   Common   Words   Difficult  to   Spell    (For 

Grammar  Grades). 
Richard's  Primary  Speller  (Grades  2A  to  4B). 
Richard's  Grammar  Grade  Speller  (Grades  5 A  to  8B), 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

FIRST  YEAR 
O'Shea's  Six  Nursery  Classics. 
Welsh's  Nursery  Rhymes,  Part  One. 
Welsh's  Nursery  Rhymes,  Part  Two. 

SECOND  YEAR 
Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  One:  Rhymes, 
Jingles  and  Fables. 

THIRD    YEAR. 
Norton's  Heart  of  Oak   Books,  Volume  Two:    Fables 

and    Nursery   Rhymes. 
O'Shea's  Old  World  Wonder  Stories. 
O'Shea's  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago. 

Mulock's  The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  Three:   Fairy 

Tales,  Stories  and  Poems. 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

FIFTH   YEAR. 
Norton's   Heart  of   Oak   Books,   Volume   Four: 
Stories  and  Classic  Tales  of  Adventure. 


Fairy 


-FIFTH  AND   SIXTH   YEAR. 

Dole's  Young  Citizen. 

SEVENTH    YEAR. 
Starr's  American  Indians. 
Sketch  Book,  Edited  by  H.  H.  Davidson. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Arden   Edition. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Arden  Edition. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  INC. 


Added  to  the  List  (1917-1920) 

9983     LIP  READING   FOR   CLASS   INSTRUCTION 

By  Louise  I.  Morgenstern,  Principal  of  the  Manhattan 
School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

9693     SEATING  PLAN  AND  CLASS  RECORD  BOOK 

By   Harry   B.   PenhoUow,  Teacher  in   De   Witt   Clinton 
High  School. 

These  books  are  available  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York  for  1917-1919. 

9242    HOUSTON'S    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Completely  revised,  1916,  by  Thomas  A.  Hughes. 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Geography  by  Grades 

Title 
Geography  by  Grades   (Miller   &   Davis),   Nevk' 

York  City,  The   Earth. 
Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis),   New 

York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,   The   Continents. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,  The  Continents,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography    by    Grades     (H.    B.    Niver)     Nor. 

Amer.,  U.   S. 
Geography  by   Grades   (Niver),   United   States. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Canada,   Spanish-America. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Europe. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

North    America,   United   States   and    Its    De- 
pendencies. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Oceania. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Mathematical  and  Physical. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Commercial    and    Political. 

Morrison   Outline   Maps 

Designed    by    S.    E.    Morrison,    Public    School    No.    132, 
Manhattan. 

No.  Grade  Title 

7786    4A     City  of  New  York. 

7767  4B,  7A     North  Atlantic  States. 

7768  4B,  7A     South  Atlantic  States. 

7769  4B,  7A     North  Central  States. 

7770  4B,  7A     South  Central  States. 

7771  4B     Western   States. 

7772  SA,  SB,  7A     The  United  States. 

7773  SB     New  York  State. 

7774  SA     New  Jersey. 

7775  SA,  SB     Pennsylvania. 

7776  7A     The     World,     showing     United      States     and 

Possessions. 

7777  4B,  SA,  7A     North  America. 

7778  4B,  6A     South  America. 

7779  4B,  6A     Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

7780  4B,  6A     Canada. 

7781  4B,  6B     British   Isles. 

7782  4B,  6B     Continental  Europe. 

7783  4B,  7B    Asia. 

7784  4B,  7B    Africa. 

7785  4B,  7B     Australia  and   Pacific   Islands. 


Reading 


No. 
S866 

Grade 
4A 

S869 

4A 

S870 

4B 

5871 

4B 

5883 

SA 

5884 
5888 

SB 
6A 

5889 

6B 

5890 

7A 

5891 

7B 

5854 

8A 

8B 

No.  Title 

6673  Character   Building   Readers,   First   Reader,   Part   I. 
(Parental   Love) 

Teachers'    Edition 

6674  Character  Building  Readers,  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
(Industry). 

Teachers'   Edition. 

6730  Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  I. 
(Co-operation  and  Helpfulness) 

6731  Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  II. 
(Courage) 

6802     Character  Building  Readers,  Third  Reader. 

(Personal  Responsibility) 
6888     Character  Building  Readers,  Fourth  Reader. 

(Thoughtfulness  and  Devotion) 
7013     Character  Building  Readers,  Fifth  Reader.  « 

(Adaptability) 
7143     Character  Building  Reader,  6th  Year. 

(Fidelity  and  Justice) 
6948     Yerkes  &  Leflfert's  Our  City,  A  City  Reader. 

5735  Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
First   Reader,   Even.   School   Elem.   Class. 

5736  Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Sec.  Reader,  Even.  School  Intermediate  Class. 

5737  Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Third  Reader,  Even.  School  Senior  Class. 


Spelling 


No.  Year 

7549  3rd 

7550  4th 

7551  Sth 

7552  6th 

7553  7th 

7554  8th 


Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 
Moran    & 

for  City 


Cloth    Cover 

Title 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 


Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 

Graded  Spelling  Books 


History  and  Civics 

No.  Grade  Title 

5996     6A,  6B  Thorpe's  School  History  U.  S. 

5925     7A,  8B  Fradenburgh's   Civics. 

S9S6     SA,  SB  Gerson's  Our  Colonial  History. 

Other  New  Publications 

A   NEW    SERIES    OF    GEOGRAPHIES 

Niver's  Elementary  Geography. 
Niver's    Advanced    Geography. 
By  Harmon  B.  Niver,  Author  of  Geography  by  Grades. 

PHILIP'S  ALGEBRA 

By   Maximilian    Philip,    Assistant    Professor   of    Mathe- 
matics, College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"ENGLISH  BY  PRACTISE." 

Books  I,   11,  III,   IV.     By  Joseph   S.   Griffin,   Principal, 
and   Frances   Motafl,  Asst.  to   Principal,  New  York   City. 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  INC. 


11-15  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Represented  by  GEORGE  C.  FIELD 
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ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

NEW  BOOKS  LISTED  FOR  1917  IN  BOLD  TYPE 


List  No. 

6398  Free    and 

Primer,  lA. 

6399  Free    and    Treadwell's 

First  Reader,  IB. 

Free    and    Treadwell's 


READERS 

Treadwell's     "READING-LITERATURE," 


'READING-LITERATURE," 


"READING-LITERATURE," 


6400 

Second  Reader,  2A,  2B. 

6401  Free    and    Treadwell's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Third  Reader,  3A,  3B. 

6402  Free    and    Treadwell's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Fourth  Reader,  4A,  4B. 
9933     Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Fifth  Reader,  5A,  5B  (Group  B) 
994S     Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Sixth  Reader,  6A,  63  (Group  B) 

9886  Briggs'       (Columbia)       "READING-LITERATURE," 

Seventh  Reader,  7A,  7B. 

9887  Shryock's        "READING-LITERATURE,"         Eighth 

Reader,  8A,  8B. 
6633     Free   and  Treadwell's  "PERCEPTION   CARDS,"   for 

Primer. 
6638     Free  and  Treadwell's  "WORD   CARDS,"   for   Primer. 

7086    Thomsen's    "EAST    O'    THE    SUN    AND    WEST    O' 
THE  MOON,"  3rd,  4th  year. 


ENGLISH 
9819     Robbing  &  Row's  Studies  in  English,  Book  I,  5th  year. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

List  No. 

9230     Irwin,    Rivett    &    Tatlock's    "ELEMENTARY    AND 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY"  with  Manual. 
9229     Irwin,  Rivett  &  Tatlock's   Laboratory  Manual. 

8529     Forster  &  Weigley's  "FOODS  AND  SANITATION" 
(Reference). 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 
9801     Brown  and  Coffman's  "HOW  TO   TEACH   ARITH- 
METIC." 
8930     Osborne's  "FOOD  AND  CLOTHING." 
8926     Scott   Nearing's   "THE   NEW   EDUCATION." 
9920    Thomsen's   "THE    BIRCH    AND   THE    STAR   AND 
OTHER  STORIES." 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

2694     Briggs  and  Coffman's  "READING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS." 
2719     Charter's  "METHODS   OF  TEACHING." 
2851     Harvey's   "PRINCIPLES    OF   TEACHING." 

3036  Salisbury's   "SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT." 

3037  Salisbury's  "THEORY   OF  TEACHING  AND  ELE- 

MENTARY PSYCHOLOGY." 
3046     Schroeder's   "PSYCHOLOGY    OF   CONDUCT." 


ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY,  112  East  19Ui  Street,  New  York 


LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 


NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

READING 

List  No.              Titlp                                                                                                                  Price 
8794     £U7  Boad   to  Beading   First   Beader 24 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 

8634  Miller-Kinkead   Lessons  in   English.    Book   1 30 

8635  Miller-Kinkead   Lessons   in   English,    Book  2 45 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

8874  Austin's  Domestic  Science.    Book   1 45 

8875  Austin's   Domestic   Science.    Book   2 45 

ELEMENTARY  BOOKKEEPING 

5592     Modem  Accountant,   Revised,   Lyons  &  Read 72 

5563     Modern    Accountant,     Revised.     Blanks,     to     be    used    in    connection 

with  item  5592.     Complete  set 51 

5604  Lyons'    Bookkeeping,    Parts    I   and    II.     Complete   text 72 

5605  Supplies  for  Lyons'    Bookkeeping,    Part   I.   per  set f7 

6606     Supplies  for  Lyons'  Bookkeeping,   Part  II,   per  set 58 

ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING 

5601  Mercantile  Accounting-,  Blanks  (including  text  and  practice  papers), 

per  set 1.15 

5602  Modem  Corporation  Accounting-,   Blanks  (including  text  and  practice 
papers ) .  per  set 90 

5603  Wholesale    Accounting    and    Blanks     (including    text    and    practice 
papers),  per  set 1.44 

CALCULATION 

5540     Birch's  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calculation    25 

6549     Teacher's  Reference  Book  to  Birchs  Ra^id  Calculation 36 

STENOGRAPHY 

3681     Stenographer's  Business  Practice    57 

8682     Ihctation    Studiee — Tinus ,      ,  68 

ENGLISH 

4276    Modern   Business   English — Smith 68 


NEW  LISTINGS 


READING 

List  No.  "ntle  Price 

NATTTKE  AND  LIFE  SERIES. 

9906  Easy  Boad  to  Beading  Primer    28 

8794  Easy  Road  to  Reading,  First  Reader   (Last  Year's  List) 24 

9910  Easy  Road  to  Beading,   Second  Beader   30 

9912  Nature   and   Life,    Third   Grade   Beader 34 

9924  Nature  and  Life,   Fourth  Grade  Reader 84 

9981  Nature  and  Life,   Fifth  Grade  Beader 84 

9943  Nature  ajid  Life,   Sixth  Grade  Beader 84 

9960  Nature  and  Life.   Higher  Beader    56 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 


9818     Miller-Kinkead   English   Lessors, 
9814    HiUer-Kinke&d  English   Lessons, 


Book  1 80 

Book  II 46 


SPELLING 

1C009     Powers*    Speller,    Primary H 

10010     Powers'   Speller,    Advanced    16 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

9672    Austin's  Domestic  Science,   Book  III 76 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

9073     Burgess'    Commercial   Law    75 


Thirty  years  of  text-book-publishing-experience   entered  into  these  remarkable  books.      Their  pedagogi- 
cal superiority  and  mechanical  excellence  will  surprise  you.      Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

LYONS   &  CARNAHAN 

CHARLES  J.   LANE,  New  York  Representative  131    East  23rd   Street  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE,  Eastern  Manager 
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LongmansJiGreen,  &  Co.'s  Books 


ENGLISH 


5740     Longmans'  English  Lessons. 

9811  Longmans'  Briefer  Grammar. 

9812  Longmans'  English  Grammar. 


5997 


9872 
6460 
6461 
6462 
6463 
6464 
6465 
6466 
9873 
6645 
6646 

6644 
6694 

8780 

10046 
6473 


7520 
7521 
7522 
7523 


HISTORY 

Woodburn  and  Moran's  Elementary  American 
History  and  Government. 

BASAL  READING 

The  Horace  Mann  Practice  Primer. 

The  Horace  Mann  Primer. 

The  Horace  Mann  First  Reader. 

The  Horace  Mann  Introductory  Second  Reader. 

The  Horace  Mann  Second  Reader. 

The  Horace  Mann  Third  Reader. 

The  Horace  Mann  Fourth  Reader. 

The  Horace  Mann  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Horace  Mann  Sixth  Reader. 

Horace  Mann  Phonogram  Cards — Primer  Set.. 

Horace  Mann  Phonogram  Cards — First  Reader 

Set. 
Horace  Mann  Word  Cards — Primer  Set. 
Daily  Lesson  Plans  —  Teacher's  Manual,  1st 

Year. 
Daily  Lesson  Plans  —  Teacher's  Manual,  2nd 

Year. 
Charts  to  accompany  Horace  Mann  Primer. 
Ives's  Illustrated  Phonics. 


SPELLING 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  I,  Syllabicated. 
Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Fart  II,  Syllabicated. 
Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  I. 
Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  II. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  MANUAL 
TRAINING 

7628  Welpton's  Primary  Artisan  Education. 

7368  Alderton  and  Baily's  Light  Woodwork. 

8917  Marsh's  Laundry  Work  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

8980  Davidson's  Educational  Metalcraft.. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

6658     Hix's  Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories— lA-lB. 

6680     Heller  &  Bates's  Little  Golden  Hood  and  Other 
Stories— lA-lB. 

6743     Hix    and    Hervey's    Two    Little    Runaways — 

2A-2B. 

6746  Lang's  Cinderella,  and  Other  Stories— 2A-2B. 

6747  Lang's  Snow  Man,  and  Other  Stories— 2A-2B. 
6789     Lang's  Dick  Whittington— 3A-3B. 

6905     Hix's  Magic  Speech  Flower— 3A-3B. 

6889     Chatty   Readings   in   Elementary   Science — IB, 

4A-4B. 

7022     Dale's  Stories  from  European  History — 4A-4B. 
6964     Lang's  Animal  Story  Book  Reader — 4A-4B. 

7014  Chatty  Readings  in  Elementary  Science,  Book 

II,  5A-5B. 

7015  Chatty  Readings  in  Elementary  Science,  Book 

III,  5A-5B. 

8835     Kingsley's  Heroes— 5A-5B. 

7276     Tales  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table — 

SA-5B. 

7091     Tucker  and  Ryan's  Historical  Plays  of  Colonial 
Days.    5A-5B. 

7219  Dodge's  Reader  in  Physical  Geograjhy — 7A-7B. 

7228  Irving's  Sketch  Book— 7A-7B. 

7300  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum — 8A-8B. 
7363  Boardman's  American  Speeches — 8A-8B. 

7301  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller  and 

Other  Poems;  Gray's  Elegy— 8A-8B. 

7312     Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake— 8A-8B. 

7323     Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar — 8A-8B. 

7330     Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice — 8A-8B. 

7354    Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address — 8A-8B. 

9963     Thornton's  Selection  of  Poetry  for  Schools. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR 
TEACHERS'  USE 

7454     Longmans'  New  School  Atlas. 

7500     The  Treasure  Cookery  Book. 

7392     Cooke  and  Kidd's  Dressmaking  in  the  School. 

7378     Blackmore's  The  A  B  C  of  Cutting  and  Making 

Garments. 
8599     Alexander-Dewey  Arithmetic. 
8904     Gould's  Moral  Instruction. 
9737     Sandiford's  Mental  and  Physical  Life  of  School 

Children. 


449    FOURTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 

Telephone:    IVtadlson   Square    7785 

W.  R.  CROWLEY,  Representative. 
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^^sTo^p  SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY'S  BOOKS 

ON    THE    AUTHORIZED    LIST    FOR   NEW   YORK    CITY 

125  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


READING  AND  LITERATURE 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

Cat.  No. 

6532  Book  One,  lA. 

6533  Book  Two,  IB. 

6535  Introductory  Book  Three,  2A. 

6534  Book  Three,  2B. 

8767  Introductory  Book  Four,  3A. 

6536  Book  Four,  4A. 

8768  Book  Five,  5A-5B. 
6608  Plan  of  Work. 

6634  Perception  Cards,  First  Series. 

6635  Perception  Cards,  Second  Series. 

6636  Perception  Cards,  Third  Series. 

6637  Perception  Cards,  Fourth  Series. 

8782  Phrase  Cards,  First  Set. 

8783  Phrase  Cards,  Second  Set. 

8784  Phrase  Cards,  Third  Set. 

8785  Phrase  Cards,  Fourth  Set. 

8790  Phonetic  Element  Cards,  First  Set. 

8791  Phonetic  Element  Cards,  Second  Set. 

8792  Phonetic  Element  Cards,  Third  Set. 

Ward's  Rational  Method  in  Reading 

6573  Primer,  complete,  1st  yr. 

6574  Primer,  Part  I,  1st  yr. 

6575  Primer,  Part  II,  1st  yr. 

6586  Additional  Primer,  1st  yr. 

6305  The  Little  Helper,  Book  I,  1st  yr. 

6576  First  Reader,  complete,  1st  yr. 

6577  First  Reader,  Part  I,  1st  yr. 

6578  First  Reader,  Part  II,  1st  yr. 

6587  Additional  First  Reader,  1st  yr. 

6582  Introductory  Second  Reader,  2d  yr. 

6579  Second  Reader,  complete,  2d  yr. 

6580  Second  Reader,  Part  I,  2d  yr. 

6581  Second  Reader,  Part  II,  2d  yr. 

6306  The  Little  Helper,  Book  II,  2d  yr. 

6583  Third   Reader,   complete,  3d  yr. 

6584  Fourth  Reader,  complete,  3d  yr. 

6585  Fifth  Reader,  complete,  4th  yr. 
7609  The  Ward  Speller,  2A-5B. 

6649  Phonetic  Cards,  First  Set. 

6650  Phonetic  Cards,  Second  Set. 

6651  Phonetic  Cards,  Third  Set. 

6652  Sight  Word  Drill  Cards,  First  Set. 

6653  Sight  Word  Drill  Cards,  Second  Set. 
6613  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

5249  Arnold's  Reading,  How  to  Teach  It. 

6403  The  Arnold  Primer,  1st  yr. 

6404  A  First  Reader,  1st  yr. 

6405  A  Second  Reader,  2d  yr. 

6406  A  Third  Reader,  3d  yr. 

6407  A  Fourth   Reader,  4th  yr. 

6408  A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades,  Sth  yr. 

6409  A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades,  6th  yr. 

6272  A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades,  7th  yr. 

6273  A  Reader  for  Eighth  Grades,  Sth  yr. 

Silver-Burdett  Readers 

6544  First  Book,  1st  yr. 

6545  Second   Book,  2d  yr 

6546  Third  Book,  3d  yr. 

6547  Fourth  Book,  4th  yr. 

6548  Fifth  Book,  5th  yr. 

ARITHMETIC 
Buker-Fclter  Arithmetics 

5386  Book  One,  Part  One,  3A-3B. 

5387  Book  One,  Part  Two,  4A-4B. 

5388  Book  Two,  Part  One,  SA-5B. 

5389  Book  Two,  Part  Two,  6A-6B. 

8581  Book  Three,  Part  One,  7A-7B. 

8582  Book  Three,  Part  Two,  8A-8B. 


C-T-  ^-^  ALGEBRA 

5541     Boyden's  First  Book  in  Algebra,  7A-7B. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  I,  3d  yr. 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  II,  4th  yr. 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  III,  5th  yr. 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  IV,  5th  yr. 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  V,  6th  yr. 

Smith's  Our  Own  Country,  Sth  yr. 

Coe's  Our  American  Neighbors,  5th  yr. 

Coe's  Modern  Europe,  6th  yr. 
ENGLISH 
Branligam,  Harper  and  Kidd't  Progrestive  CompoiHioii  Leiiont 

5770  For  Third  Year,  3A-3B. 

5771  For  Fourth  Year,  4A-4B. 
For  Fifth  Year,  5A-5B. 
For  Sixth  Year,  6A-6B. 
For  Seventh  Year,  7A-7B. 
For  Eighth  Year,  8A-8B. 

Field   and    Coveney's    English    for   New  Americans. 
Gilbert  and  Harris'  Guide  Books  to  English,  Book 

I,  3d  to  5th  yr. 
Gilbert  and   Harris'  Guide  Books  to  English,  Book 

II,  6th  to  8th  yr. 
Wallach's    First    Book    in    English    for    Foreigners 

(Evening  Schools). 
Wallach's   Second   Book  in   English  for  Foreigners. 
5798A  Harris  and  Gilbert's  English  Lessons  1. 
5799     Harris  and  Gilbert's  English  Lessons  2. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Davis    and    Deane's    Elementary    Inductive    Geog- 
raphy, 4B-5A. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Conn  Physiology  anef  Health,  Book  One,  3A-4B. 
Conn  Physiology  and  Health,  Book  Two,  SA-8B. 
MAPS 
New  Century  Development  Maps 

Grand  Divisions 
World. 

North  America. 
South  America. 
Europe. 
Asia. 
Africa. 
Australia. 

United  States  and  Its  Possessions. 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 
New  England  States. 
Central  States:  Eastern  Section. 
Southern  States:   Eastern  Section. 
Pacific  States:  Southern  Section. 
New  York  State. 
New  York  City. 

Historical  Maps. 
Italy  and  Northern  Africa. 
Greece  and  Western  Asia  Minor. 
British  Isles. 

Mediterranean    Countries. 
England  and  Western  Europe. 
Western  Asia. 

MUSIC 
The  New  Normal  Music — New  York  City  Edition 

6091  Book  One,  Part  One,  3B. 

6092  Book  One,  Part  Two,  4A-4B. 

6093  Book  Two,  Part  One,  SA-SB. 
Book  Two,  Part  Two,  6A-6B. 
Book  Three,  Part  One,  7A. 
Book  Three,  Part  Two,  7B. 
Smith's  A  Primer  of  Vocal  Music. 
Songs  of  the  Nation,  7A-8B. 
Furey's  Recreation  Songs,  2A-6B. 
Silver  Song  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8,  10  all 

grades. 
Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Book  One. 
Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Book  Two. 
Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Pupil's  Edition. 


6801 
6886 
7007 
7008 
7141 
709S 
7096 
7192 


5772 
5773 
5774 
5775 
5727 
5796 

5797 

5781 

5782 


5853 


9855 
9856 


7926 
7927 
7928 
7929 
7930 
7931 
7932 
7933 
7934 
7935 
7936 
7937 
7938 
7939 
7940 


7925 


6094 
6095 
6096 
6156 
6111 
6104 
6110 

8739 
8740 
8741 
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ARITHMETIC  BY  PRACTICE 


(GORTON-LYNCH-MURRAY) 


LIST  NUMBERS:    9751,  9752,  9753,  9754, 
9755,  9756,   9757,  9758,  9759,  9760,  9761 


ELEVEN  BOOKS  (3A-8A) 

Each  book  of  this  new  series,  which  has  been  so  favorably  received,  contains  a 
teacher's  term  plan;  a  review  for  every  week  and  month;  plenty  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten problems  which  are  practical  and  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Type  lessons  and 
monthly  reviews  of  one  grade  are  bound  in  book  for  succeeding  grades.  The 
arrangement  of  the  material  and  the  general  appearance  of  these  books  will  at 
once  appeal  to  you. 

PARKER  p.  SIMMONS  CO.,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


BARNES'  BOOKS 


ON  SUPPLY   LIST  FOR  DAY  AND 
EVENING  SCHOOLS-NEW  YORK  CITY 


List  Number  MUSIC  Price 

6037 — Bowen's    Graded    Melodies    for    Individual    Sight    Singing. 

Part   1 3rd  yr.  $0.60 


6038 — Bowen's  Graded  Melodies — Part  II 4th  yr. 


.60 


6105 — The  Assembly  Song  Book — Rix 45 

*8695— The  Junior  Assembly  Song  Book— Rix .4A-7A      .28 

*8742 — The  Junior  Assembly  Song  Book,  Teachers'  Edition — Rix       .90 

6147 — Voice  Training  for   School   Children — Rix 38 

6116 — Song  Primer,  Teachers'  Book — Bentley 75 

6122A — Music  Notation  and  Terminology — Gehrkens 1.13 


MANUAL  ARTS 

7448 — Jessup  &  Logue — The  Handicraft  Book   (Sewing). 


.80 


.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 


.05 


MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING 

6234 — The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books — Primer 1A-2B 

6235— The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books— Book  1 3A-4B 

6236— The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books— Book  II 5A-6B 

6237— The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books— Books  III 7A-8B 

6249 — The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books — Teachers'  Manual.  Fur- 
nished free  to  teachers. 
*8751 — The  New  Barnes   IVriting   Books — The  Muscular  Move- 
ment Drill  Book 4A-8B 

THE   NEW   BARNES   SPELLING   BOOKS 

A  Language  Series. 

♦8961— T;>(?  Nc'cc  Barnes  Spelling  Books 3A-3B      .09 

*S,962— The  New  Barnes  Spelling  Books 4A-4B       .09 

*8963— r;j^  Neio  Barnes  Spelling  Books 5A-5B      .09 

THE  DAY  BY  DAY  BOOKS 

7381 — Day  by  Day  in  Primary  School   (Autumn) — Bridgham 94 

7382 — Day  by  Day  in  Primary  School   (Winter) — Bridgham 94 

7383 — Day  by  Day  in  Primary  School  (Spring) — Bridgham.. 1.13 


.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.23 


List  Number  READING  AND  COMPOSITION  Price 

5800 — Loose  Leaf  Composition  Book — Hammock $0.15 

7055 — In  the  Heart  of  the  Forest — Miller  and  Dunne 4th  yr. 

7181 — In  the  Service  of  the  King — Miller  and  Dunne 5th  yr. 

7180 — After  Long  Years — Miller  and  Dunne 6th  yr. 

7444 — Teaching   to   Read — /.   L.   Hughes 

6671 — Barnes'   First   Year   Book — Kahn 

5806 — Composition  in  the  Elementary  Schools — Taylor 72 

7995 — Child  Life  Composition   Pictures,  32  sets,  each  containing 

50  copies  of  one  subject.     Price  per  set 25 

5931— How  to  Obtain  Citizenship— A^  C.  Fowler 75 

*S985—Prontable    Vocations   for  Boys— Weaver 75 

7627 — Vocations    for    Girls — Weaver 60 

5331 — Grammar  and   Its   Reasons — Leonard 113 

5346 — Talks   on    Pedagogics — Parker 1.13 

FOLK  DANCING  AND   GAMES 

7395— The   Folk   Dance    hook— Crampton 1.20 

7396 — Folk    Dances    and    Games — Crawford.. _ , 1.20 

*8896 — Crawford's  Games  and  Dances  for  Little  Children 1.20 

*8934 — Rath's   Aesthetic   Dancing 1.20 

7377 — Swedish    Folk   Dance    Book — Bergquist 1.13 

7470 — Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises — Nciuton 94 

7479 — Plays  and  Gamas  for  Indoors  and  out — ParSons 1.13 

THE  MONTH  BY  MONTH  BOOKS 

7515 — Month  by  Month   (Spring) — Willis  3.nA  Farmer 1.13 

7516 — Month  by  Month   (Autumn) — Willis  and  Farmer 

7517 — Month  by  Month   (Winter) — Willis  and  Farmer 


.94 
,94 


PHYSIOLOGY 

6172 — Some    living    things     (First    Lessons 


in    Physiology    for 
4A-4B    grades)— //a/'/offe 27 


♦Titles  in  italics  are  new  books  on  the  new  list. 


THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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HOUGHTON  MIFFUN  COMPANY'S  NEW  YORK  CITY  UST 


Books  Listed  for  1917  in  Bold  Type 


List  No. 


ARITHMETICS 


5SS0  Hoyt  &  Feet's  First  Year  in  Number,  2d  yr.,  3d  yr. 

8585  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  4A-4B. 

8586  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  SA-6B. 

8587  Hoyt  &  Peet's'Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  7A-8B. 
8589  Vincent's   Vocational   Arithmetic,    Evening   Schools. 

CIVICS 

5932     Guitteau's   Preparing  for   Citizenship. 

ENGLISH 

5760  New  Webster-Cooley  Course  in  English,  First  Book, 

4A  to  SB. 

5761  New    Webster-Cooley    Course    in    English,    Second 

Book,  6A  to  8B. 

FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

5762  O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  I. 

5763  O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  II. 

HISTORY 

5955     Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States,  8A-8B. 

6004     Tappan's   Elementary   History  of  Our   Country,  SA 

to  6B. 
6021     Thwaites  &  Kendall's  History  of  the  United  States. 

READERS 

6307  Beginners'  Primer. 

6308  Beginners'  Reader. 

6455  Hiawatha  Primer,  2d  yr. 

6537  Riverside  Primer. 

6538  Riverside  First  Reader. 

6539  Riverside  Second  Reader. 

6540  Riverside  Third  Reader. 

6541  Riverside  Fourth  Reader. 

6542  Riverside  Fifth  Reader. 

6543  Riverside  Sixth   Reader. 

9888  Riverside  Seventh  Reader. 

9889  Riverside  Eighth  Reader. 

6549     Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in   Dramatic    Form, 
Book  II,  3B. 

8769  Selections  from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Fifth 

Grade. 

8770  Selections  from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Sixth 

Grade. 

9890  Selections    from    Riverside    Literature    Series    for 

Seventh  Grade. 

9891  Selections     from     Riverside    Literature     Series    for 

Eighth  Grade. 
9865     American  and  English  Classics  for  Grammar  Grades. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

8807     Akin's   Opera   Stories    from    Wagner,   3rd   yr. 

6853     Andersen's   Fairy  Stories,  4th   yr. 

9958    Antin's  At  School  in  the  Promised  Land. 

7299     .Xrnold's  Sohrab  and  Kustuni,  8th  yr. 

6952     Browning's   Pied   Piper  of  Hamelin,  4th  yr. 

7336     Burroughs's  Afoot  and  Afloat,  8th  yr. 

7254     Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes,  etc.,  7th  yr. 

6975     Burroughs's  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers,  5th  yr. 

7260    Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  (R.  L.  S.),  7th  yr. 

7282     Dickens  Reader  (Powers),  7th  yr. 

7148     Eliot's    Selected    Stories    from    the    .Arabian    Nights. 

6th  yr. 
7302     Goldsmith's    Deserted    Village    and    Other    Poems, 

8th  yr. 
7340     Great    Debate.     Hayne's    Speech,    Webster's    Replv. 

8th  yr. 
7124     Hawthorne's   Wonder-Book,   6th   yr. 


List 
7304 

7041 
7122 
7221 
6906 
7044 

7232 
6985 

7235 

9948 
7052 
7241 
7183 
8824 
8825 
8826 
7077 
6791 

6935 
6762 

6549 

6831 

7189 

7081 

9952 

6687 

7083 
6004 

7243 
7084 
7085 
6845 
7134 
7352 

7108 
7244 


8898 
8902 
8908 
6609 

8913 
8924 
8932 
7467 

6770 
6771 
7495 
9977 

9979 
9173 

9731 


No.  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Hawthorne's    Grandfather's    Chair,    and    Stories    of 

New  England   History,  8th  yr. 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair,  5th  yr. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  6th  yr. 
Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  7th  yr. 
Holbrook's  Book  of  Nature  Myths,  4th  yr. 
Hutchinson's   (Woods)   Health  Series,  Book  I,  The 

Child's   Day,   5th   yr. 
King  Arthur  Stories  from   Malory,  7th  yr. 
Longfellow's    Children's    Hour    and    Other    Poems, 

5th  yr. 
Longfellow's     Courtship     of     Miles     Standish     and 

Elizabeth,  7th  yr. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  7th  yr. 
Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  5th  yr. 
Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  7th  yr. 
Moores's  Life  of  Lincoln,  6th  yr. 
Perkins'  Dutch  Twins,  4th  yr. 
Perkins'  Eskimo  Twins,  4th  yr. 
Perkins'  Japanese  Twins,  4th  yr. 
Schultz's  Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy,  5th  yr. 
Scudder's    Fables    and    Folk    Stories     (Illustrated), 

3d  yr. 
Sherman's  Little  Folk  Lyrics,  4th  yr. 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in   Dramatic   Form, 

Book  I,  2d  yr. 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in   Dramatic   Form, 

Book  II,  3d  yr. 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in   Dramatic   Form, 

Book  III,  3d  yr. 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in   Dramatic   Form, 

Book  IV,  4th  yr. 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in   Dramatic   Form, 

Book  V,  Sth  yr. 
Stevenson's   Dramatic   Scenes  from   American   His- 
tory. 
Swem  and  Sherwood's  Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes, 

1st  yr. 
Tappan's  American  Hero  Stories,  5th  yr. 
Tappan's   Elementary  History  of  Our   Country,  5th 

yr.,  6th  yr. 
Tappan's  England's  Story,  7th  yr. 
Tappan's  Story  of  the  Greek  People,  5th  yr. 
Tappan's  Story  of  the  Roman  People,  5th  yr. 
Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children,  3d  yr. 
Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians,  6th  yr. 
Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Papers, 

8th   yr. 
Whittier's  Selections  from  Child  Life,  Sth  yr. 
Whittier's   Snow-Bound  and  Other  Poems,  7th  yr. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Curtis'  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education. 

Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching. 

Hoag  &  Terman's  Health  Work  in  the  Schools. 

Riverside  Readers:  Manual  —  Jenkins's  How  to 
Teach   Reading. 

Leake's  Industrial  Education. 

McMurry's   Conflicting   Principles   in   Teaching. 

Perry's  Discipline  as  a  School  Problem. 

McMurry's  How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to 
Study. 

Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Sharp's   Fall  of  the  Year. 

Kendall  and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach  the  Funda- 
mental  Subjects. 

Leavitt  &  Brown's  Prevocational  Education. 

Bolenius'  Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar 
Grades  and  High  School. 

Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Sociology. 
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NEW  MACMILLAN  TEXTS 

ADDED  TO  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIST  for  1917-1919 


9927 
9939 
9885 
9864 
9726 
9728 


ELEMENTARY 

Dunn:  What  Shall  We  Play  (3  and  4) $0.30 

Alshouse :  Heroes  of  the  Nation  (4) 30 

Oswell-Gilbert:  American  Literary  Reader  (6) 52 

Lister:  Writing  Manual  for  Teachers 30 

Dewey:    Democracy  and    Education 1.05 

Froebel:   Kindergarten   Principles    68 


HIGH   SCHOOL 

9208  Ashley:  Early  European  Civilization   $L13 

9209  Ashley:  Ancient  Civilization   82 

9210  Ashley:   Medieval  Civilization   82 

9070  Opdycke:   News,  Ads   &  Sales   (Comp.) 95 

9217  Cajori    &   Odell:    Elemen.    Algebra    (1st   Yr.    Cr.)     .49 

9224  Hegner:  Practical  Zoology   L05 


POPULAR  MACMILLAN  TEXTS 


Lister:  Muscular  Movement  Writing 

8749  Lister:  Elementary  Book,  4a  to  5b $0.12 

8750  Lister:  Advanced  Book,  6a  to  8b 15 

9864  Lister:  Teachers'  Manual  30 

Van  Wagenen:  Dictation  Day  By  Day 

7605  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  3rd  Year 14 

7606  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  4th  Year 15 

7607  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  5th  Year 15 

7608  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  6th  Year IS 

8964  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  7th  &  8th  Years 18 

O'Shea  &  Kellogg:  Health  Series 

8744  Health   Habits,  4a  to  5b 34 

8745  Health  and   Cleanliness,  6a-6b 41 

8746  The  Body  in  Health,  7a-7b 49 

8747  Making  the  Most  of  Life,  8a-8b 49 


Byrnes-Richman- Roberts:  Pupils'  Arithmetic 

5534     Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part  1,  3a,  3b $0.20 

Pupils'  Arithmetic,   Part  2,  4a,  4b 23 

Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  5a,  5b 27 

Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  4,  6a,  6b 27 


5390 
5391 
5392 
5393 
5394 


Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  5,  7a,  7b. 
Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  6,  7a  to  8b. 


.31 
.39 


Tarr  &  McMurry's  New  Geographies 

5909  New  Geography,  Book  1,  4a  to  5b 

8677  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Pt.  1,  4a,  4b 

8678  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Pt.  2,  N.  Y.  Ed 

5912     New  Geography,  Book  2,  8a,  8b 

5910  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Part  1,  6a,  7a 

5911  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Part  2,  6b,  7b 48 

Emerson  &  Bender:  Modern  English 

5725  Book  1,  New  York  Ed.  Revised,  4a  to  6b 40 

5726  Book  2,  New  York  Ed 48 


.48 
.30 
.38 
.82 
48 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BOOKS  EVERY  EFFICIENT  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW! 


NICHOLS    NEW    ARITHMETICS 

Consider  merit!  Consider  price!  Then  why  pay  more  when 
you  can  buy  the  best  for  21  cents  per  pupil  (an  8  book 
series)?  "Best"  is  a  big  claim.  However,  "the  eating  is  the 
proof  of  the  pudding."  If  you  are  not  acquainted,  become 
acquainted  now.  Then  join  the  best  schools  of  Greater  New 
York,  Yonkers,  East  Orange,  Jersey  City,  Plainfield,  Pater- 
son,  New  Rochelle,  New  Haven,  Providence,  Springfield, 
Boston  and  Washington,  etc.,  in  using  this  great  text  as  your 
basal  arithmetic. 

Also  published  in  a  three  book  series.  For  supplementary 
use  in  the  intermediate  grades  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Nichols  New  Arithmetical  Problems. 


ALL  'ROUND  READERS 

Metcalf  Call  Readers  in  6  books  appeal  because  they  are 
(1)  unusually  interesting  to  the  child;  (2)  above  the  average 
in  simplicity;  (3)  not  filled  with  selections  found  in  other 
readers;  (4)  dramatic;  (5)  especially  helpful  to  good  oral 
reading;   (6)  filled  with  the  best  literature. 


IDEAL  SPELLER   (1916  REVISION) 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  a  new  six  book  series  for 
grades  3  to  8.  Word  list  based  on  so-called  "Sage"  and 
"O'Shea"  lists  of  every-day  useful  vocabulary.  Follows  New 
York  Course  of  Study.  Dictation  exercises  show  best  use 
of  the  words  presented.  Graded  studies  in  synonyms  and 
^vord  building.  New  York  Memory  Gems.  Sage  Founda- 
tion Measuring  Scale.     Handsome  typography. 

Also  published  in  a  primary  and  grammar  grade  series. 
Recent  adoptions  include  P.  S.  147,  Brooklyn,  P.  S.  147  Man- 
hattan, Rutherford,  New  Rochelle,  P.  S.  32  and  P.  S.  9, 
Jersey  City. 

SUPPLEMENTARY     READERS 
New  on  New  York  List  for  1917 

Arabella  and   Araminta— Smith-Grover 2A-2B 

Fairy  Tales  a  Child  Can  Read  and  Act — Nixon 3A-4B 

Told  in  a  Little  Boy's  Pocket — Kennedy 3A-4B 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Talking  English^Geo.  R.  Montgomery Evening  Schools 

A    Manual    for    teaching    spoken    English    to    foreigners — 
a  new  simple  method  of  diacritical  marking. 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  6  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED    1844 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Just  published.  Elementary  Civics  by  McCarthy,  Swan  and  McMuUin.  A  remarkable  text  for  grades  7,  8,  9,  continuation  and 
evening  schools.  The  book  progressive  teachers  have  been  looking  for.  Civics  made  interesting,  thought  provoking  and  significant. 
— Teachers'  Manual. 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  Company's  New  York  List 

9810     Lippincott's  New  Picture  Composition  Book  (Esenwein)  4A-5B 


CAT.  NO.  READERS 

6495  Lippincott's  First  Reader,  1st  Year $0.26 

6496  Lippincott's  Second  Reader,  2nd  Year 30 

6497  Lippincott's  Third  Reader,  3rd  Year 34 

6498  Lippincott's  Fourth  Reader,  Part  I,  4A  Grade 26 

6499  Lippincott's  Fourth  Reader,  Part  11,  4B  Grade 26 

8757  Lippincott's  Fifth  Reader,  Part  L  Sth  Grade 38 

8758  Lippincott's  Fifth  Reader,  Part  II,  5th  Grade 38 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READERS 

6819  Macdonald's  The  Princess  and  the  GobUn 38 

6918  Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  1 45 

6919  Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  Ill 45 

8836  Lewis's  Wonderland  Stories,  Sth  Year,  Group  A 38 

ARITHMETIC 

5548  Gray's  Number  by  Development  (For  Teachers) 75 

5549  Gray's  Number  Exercises  (For  Pupils) 19 

8097    Lippincott's   Practical   Arithmetic 49 

HISTORY 

5980    Morris's    Elementary    History   of   the    United    States. 

5A-6B    45 

5982    Morris's  School  History  of  the  United  States.  8A-8B     .68 

6017    Morris's  History  of  the  United  States 75 

6015    Haskin's  American   Government 60 


CAT.  Ko.  ENGLISH 

5801  Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  I  (For  7th  Grade) .  .$0.26 

5802  Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  II  (For  8th  Grade)  .     .26 

5803  Sewell's  Practical  English  (For  7th  and  8th  Grades).     .49 

8661  Wilcox's  Daily  English  Lessons,  Book  I.    4A-6B 34 

8662  Wilcox's  Daily  English  Lessons,  Book  II.    7A-8B 45 

DICTIONARIES 

5653  Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary 38 

5654  Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary 58 

5667  Worcester's  New  Academic  Dictionary 1.00 

5668  Worcester's    New    Comprehensive    Dictionary    (With 

Index)     1.10 

5669  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (With  Index)  . . .  6.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 

3632  Conway  &  Patterson's  Operation  of  the  New  Bank  Act  1.50 

5217  Holmes's  Conservation  of  the  Child 94 

5328  Kemp's    History   of    Education -. 94 

5349  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 1.13 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY         -         -        -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Represented  by  GILBERT  V.  CAMPBELL,  222  W.  111th  St.,  New  York  City 


The 

L  I 


WELSBACH 


G  H  X 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


L-.»test  Improvement  in  Gas  I_.lgtiflng 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    YopK    City 


^2i^^>^z,iiiiiz^////////////////////////////////^^^^ 
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12   Samples   of   spe- 
cial numbers  for  dif- 
I      ferent  handwritings  with  a 
booklet  of  32  pages,  "What 

Your     Handwriting      Reveals," 

sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  10 

cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO,  349  Broadway,  N.Y. 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
'"  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
Courses. 


DEVOE   SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX   122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


PARTIAL   List   of   Shorthand,    Typewriting 

and  Other  Works  Authorized  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education  for  a  Period  of  Five  Years  1915-1919. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  we  give  below  a  list  of 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons'  publications  authorized  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  for  the  Day  and  Evening  High 
Schools,  the  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools  and  the 
Intermediate  Commercial  Schools. 

Supply  SHORTHAND 

Li»t  No.  Day  and  Evening  High  Schools 

3669     Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
3671     Pitman's  Progressive  Dictator. 

3659  Practice  Letters  for  Beginners  in  Shorthand. 

3655     Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand   (Nos.  1,  2,  3, 

and  4,  in  one  vol.). 
3675     Twentieth     Century    Business     Dictation     Book    and 

Legal  Forms. 
3674     Shorthand  Writing  Exercises  &  Examination  Tests. 
3664     Selections  from  American  Authors. 

3660  Grammalogues  and  Contractions. 
5119  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand. 
4197     Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman. 


Touch    Type- 


*8570-l  Students'  Practice  Book. 

♦8571     Pitman's  Advanced  Speed  Practice. 

*8515     The  Stenographic  Expert. 

TYPEWRI'TING. 
3680     Chas.    E.    Smith's    Practical    Course 
writing.     Balanced  Hand  Method. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

5647     Hammond's  and   Herzberg's   Style   Book  of  Business 
English. 

^        SPANISH 
♦8229     Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence. 
♦New  adoptions  for  1916-1919. 

Note:      Books  on  the   Elementary   List  are  also  available  for   Day   and 
Evening   High   Schools.      Books  on   the   High   School   List   may   be  ordered 
for  Intermediate  Schools. 
Specimen     pages     and     prices     will     be     sent     upon     request.        Address : 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


BOOKS   ADOPTED    BY    THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FROM     CATALOG     OF 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CHIMES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Singable    Songs    for   Singing    Children.      Words    by    Annie    Willis    McCul- 
lough,  and   music   by    Ida   Maude   Titus postp lid  $0.60 

FOLK-SONGS  AND  OTHER  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

E<litcd    by    Jane    Byrd    RadcliiTc- Whitehead postpaid  $2.00 

FOLK-SONGS  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Edited    by    Ralph    Radcliffe    Whitehe.id postpaid  $1.25 

ONE    HUNDRED    FOLK-SONGS    OF    ALL    NATIONS 

For  medium  voice.     Edited  by  Granville  Bantock.     Paper,  postpaid,  $1.50; 
cloth     postpaid  $2.50 

OUTLINES  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY 

By    Clarence    G.    Hamilton,   A.    M postpaid  $1.50 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASS  METHOD  FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

Bv    Albert   G.   Mitchell,   Mus.    I). 

DiLson   Edition,  No.   176 postage   5  cents   extra.     Net  $0..50 

RESONANCE  IN  SINGING  AND  SPEAKING 

Bv    Thomas    Fillebrown,    M.D.,    D.M.U postpaid  $1.25 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  IN  MUSICAL  DEFINITIONS 

Bv    .M.     F.    MacConncIl postpaid  $1.00 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

Bv    y.    C.    .Macy    postpaid  $1.25 

SIXTY   MUSICAL   GAMES   AND   RECREATIONS 

Bv     Laura     Rountree     Smith postp:iid  $0.60 

ENGLISH  DICTION  FOR  SINGERS  AND  SPEAKERS 

I!v    Louis  Arthur   Ru.ssell...  postpaid  $1.1X1 

FIRST  LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLIN 

By  John  Craig  Kelley. 

Ditson    Edition,    No.    29 postage    5   cents    extra.      Net  $0.50 

9849     MITCHELL'S     THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOL     CLASS 
METHOD  FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

Book    II    for    School    Ore  lies  tras    and    X'iolin    (lasses— All    Grades. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.   DITSON   &   CO.,  8-10-12   East  34th  St.,   New   York 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ON  1915-1919  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST 


NEW   BOOKS   AVAILABLE  for  1917 

Reqtlisi-  Supplementary    Reading 

tiou   -No.  FIRST    YEAR. 

8796    Marshall's   The  Cat   School. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
8803    Chase's  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles. 
8806     Welsh's  Animal  Land  Series:  Out  Doors. 
FOURTH    YEAR. 
8822     Friends  of  the  Fields. 

REFERENCE    BOOKS    FOR    TEACHERS'    TJSE. 
8957    Wallinrton's   National    Historical    Calendar. 

READING,    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 
FIRST   YEAH. 
6755     Pratt-Chadwick's   little    I'la.vs    fcir   Little   Players. 
5542 — Braden  Number   Reader. 
6669    Aesop's  Fabli  s.  V<il.  I. 

FIRST   AND   SECOND   YEARS. 
Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series. 
6601     Hop  o'   My   Tbumb. 

6662  Jack  and  the   Beanstalk  and  Other  Tales. 

6663  Jack   the   Giant   Killer. 

6664  Puss  In   Boots  and   Reynard   the   Fox. 
6685     Bed  Riding  Hood. 

6666  The    Little    Red    Hen. 

6667  The  Three  Bears. 

6668  The  Three  Little   Kittens. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
8710    Aesop's  Fables.   Vol.   II. 
6752     Moore's  What   the  Pictures  Say:   An  Art  Reader. 

THIRD    ■YEAR. 
6773     Powers'    Stories  of   Famous   Pictures.    Vol   I. 
6824     I'oweis*   Ptories  of  Faitunis   Pictures.     Vol.    II. 
©760    Some  of  Our   Friends. 

8780  In  Mythland.   Vol.  I. 

8781  In  Mythland,   Vol.    II. 

8788    Kelley's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book.  Part  I. 

8803     Chase's   Children  of   the   Wigwam. 

8806    Davis'   Nature  Stories  for  Youngest   Readers. 

6842     Norrls'    Story   of    Hiawatha. 

6727     Brofiks'   Stories  of   the   Red   Children. 

6943    Whittum's   Little   Folks  of   Far   Away   Lands. 

6809    Fairbanks'   Home  Geography   for  Primary  Grades. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
6023     McCarthy's  Dramatic   Reader:    Plays   from  the  Wonder   Book. 
6929     Powers'   Dramatic    Reader:    Dialogues   for  Little   Folks. 
8940    Tower's  Gold   Nuggets  of  Literature,    Book   I. 
8890     Davis'    Four    New    York    Boys. 


Reiiuls- 

tlou   No. 

6891     Davis'    Stories  of   the  United   States   for   Youngest   Readers. 

6909     Kelley's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,   Part  II. 

6917     Loverlng'fi  Stories  of  New   York. 

«90fi     Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children. 

6967     Pratt's  World  History  In   Myth  and   r,cgend. 

6734     Defoe's    Robinson   Crusm:    for    Youngest    Readers    (Hoyt). 

6809     Fairbanks'  Home  Geography   for  Primary  Grades. 

FIFTH  'YEAR. 
7034     Gardner's  Dramatic   Reader:   Land  of  Make  Believe. 
7090     Tower's  c;old  Nuggets  of  Literature.   Book  II. 
7164     Laselle's    Dramatization   of   Scho<d   Classics. 
7104     Kirby's   Aunt   Martha's  Corner  Cupboard. 
6992     Standard    Classic    Reader,    Book    I. 

5989  Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  I. 
5090  Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  II. 
6191  Falrbank's  Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals. 
6988     Sewell's    Black    Beauty. 

7075     Powers'    Stories  of   Indian    Days. 

FIFTH   AND    SIXTH    YEAR. 

7200  Chase  and  Clow's  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.   I. 

SIXTH   YEAH. 
5980     Pratt's  American  History  Stories.   Vcd.   I. 

5990  Pratt's   American   History    Stories,    VoL    11. 

7203  Davis'    Young  American   Mannual. 

7204  Davis  and  Stewart's  Civics  for   Elementary  Schools. 
7133     Standard   Classic   Header.    Book    II. 

7288     Tower's   Gold    Nuggets  of  Literature.    Book    III. 
SIXTH  AND  SE'VENTH  YEAB. 

7201  Chase  and  Clow's  Stories  of  Industry,   Vol.   II. 

SE'VENTH  YEAR. 
7242     Standard   Classic  Reader.    Book    III. 

EIGHTH  -YEAR. 
749S     Taylor's   Word   Study. 
7353     Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

NINTH  YEAB. 
6191     Fairbanks'  Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals. 
5919     Rocheleau's  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
7480     Reilly's   Right   Dress. 
4421     Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

TENTH  YEAH. 
5804     Shallles'    Outlines    for   Elementary    English. 
SPELLERS. 
Washburn's  Complete  Dictation  Speller. 

7610  Third   Year  7612     Fifth  Year.  7614     Seventh  Year. 

7611  Fourth    Year.        7613     Sixth  Year.  7615     Eighth  Year. 

REEERENCE   BOOK   FOR   TEACHERS. 
7504     Very's   Warp   and   Woof.    Book   I.;   The   Linen   Industry. 


EDUCATIONAL     PUBLISHING     COMPANY.     18     East     17th     Street    NEW    YORK 


the:  bdson-laing  readers 

A  SOCIAL-ETHICAL-INDUSTRIAL  SERIES 

By 
ANDREW    W.    EDSON  and  MARY    E.    LAING 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City  Sometime  Head  of  Department  of  Applied  Psychology, 

Oswego  State  Normal  School 


List  No.   6384,  Book  I,   Bu.y  Folk $.27 

Li«t   No.   6385,   Book   II,    Lend-a-Hand 30 

Li*t  No.   6386,  Book  III,   Neighbors    34 

The  subject  matter,  in  keeping  with  the  social  demand  of 
education  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  children  because 
full  of  life,  action  and  conversation. 

The  illustrations,  not  circus  poster  effects,  but  wonderfully 
appealing  to  the  child's  fancy  and  yet  satisfying  to  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  adult. 


List  No.   6387,   Book   IV,   Working   Together $.38 

List  No.   6388,  Book  V,  Opportunity 45 

List  No.   8779,  Edson  Manual 38 

No  made-up  material  and  yet  unusually  easy  to  read. 
Book  I  requires  less  than  an  average  of  three  new  words  to 
the  page;  Book  11,  a  few  more  than  three,  and  Book  III 
less  than  four;  an  admirable  accomplishment,  when  it  is 
considered  that  all  the  selections  are.  drawn  from  recognized 
literary  sources. 


THE   EDSON-LAING  WORD    AND    PHR.'\SE   C.A.RDS   have  just   come   from   the   press.     These   Phrase   Cards   consist   of 
four  sets  of  cards  containing  phrases  selected  from   Books  I  and  II   of  the   Edson-Laing   Readers. 


THE  SCOTT-SOUTHWORTH  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 


REVISED    EDITION 


By 

FRED   N.   SCOTT  and 

Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan 
List  No.  9820  Book  I 

For  Grades  4A-6B 
Book  I  contains  a  complete  course  in  composition  for  the 
Grades  4.'\-6B  and  also  a  brief  course  in  grammar  for  sixth- 
year  work. 


GORDON    A.    SOUTHWORTH 
Late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass. 
List  No.  9821  Book  II 

For  Grades  7A-8B 
Book  II  contains  a  complete,  well-arranged  course  in  gram- 
mar and  composition  for  Grades  7A-8B. 


CHICAGO 


BENJ.   H.   SANBORN   (SL   COMPANY 


NEMT  YORK 

IS-n   'WEST    38TH    STREEX 


BOSTON 
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Ccacbers  jMonographs 

Edited   by 

SIDNEY  MARSDEN   FUERST 

Principal    Public    School    M,    Brooklyn 

JAMES  A.   O'DONNELL  MARIE  L.  BAYER 

Principal  Public  School  43,  Brooklyn 


Principal    Public   School   47,    Girls, 
Brooklyn 


CONTENTS 

Composition— First  Three  Years   57 

Composition — Fourth  and  Fifth  Years  69 

Composition — Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years 77 

Published  Monthly  during  the  school  year,  from  October  to 
May,  by  Teachers  Monographs  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
Western  Office:  Room  512-513,  81  E.  Madison  St., 
Chicago. 

Send  all  communications  to  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Telephone, 
Flushing  3720. 

Subscription  price,  One  Dollar  a  year,  eight  numbers.  Single 
copies,  twenty  cents. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST  FOR  1916 

■ 
TEXT  BOOKS      ' 

Per  Copy 

6695  Hoxie's   "A  Kinderguten  Story  Book"    37!/s 

6696  Lindsay's    "Mother    Stories"     75 

6697  Lindsay's  ''More  Mother  Stories"    75 

6698  Poulssons   "In  the  Child's  World"    1.50 

7371     Bailey's   "For  the  Story  Teller"    1.12% 

7442  Hoxie's    "Handwork   for   Kindergarten   and   Primary  Schools" 87y2 

7443  Hoxie's    "A   Kindergarten   Story   Book"    37V» 

8840  "The    Sunken    City"    30 

8922  "Rhythmic  Action  Plays  and  Dances"    1.86 

HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINE  MAPS 

H^j^  (Put   up  in  fifty  maps  of  a  kind  in  a  portfolio) 

No,  .  Per  Folio 

7654  Folio  No.     1 — "Exploration"     26Vi 

7656  Folio  No.     2 — "Colonization"      26(4 

7656  Folio  No.     3 — "Territory  Owned  by  Indians  and  Foreign  Nations 

in    1760"     86% 

7657  Folio  No.     4 — "Hudson   Valley    Campaign"    26V4 

7658  Folio  No.     5 — "Washington's    Campaign"     26% 

7659  Folio  No.     6 — "Green's   Campaign   in   the  Siuth"    26V4 

7660  Folio  No.     7 — "Acquisition  of  Territory"    26V4 

7661  Folio  No.     8 — "Productions   Previous   to   Civil  War"    26V4 

7662  Folio  No.     9— "Civil    War"     26% 

7668  Folio  No.  10 — "General  Productions"    26% 

7664  Folio  No.  11 — "North    America"     26V4 

7665  Folio  No.   12 — "South    America"     26% 

7666  Folio  No.  13 — "Europe"      26% 

7667  Folio  No.  14 — "Asia"      26% 

7668  Folio  No.   16 — "Africa"     26% 

7669  Folio  No.   16 — "Australia"      26% 

7670  Folio  No.  17 — "United    States"     26% 

7671  Folio  No.  18 — "British    Isles"     26% 

8986  Folio  No.   19— "New   England   States"    26% 

8987  Folio  No.  20 — "Middle  Atlantic   States"    26% 

8988  Folio  No.  21— "Central   States,    Eastern   Section"    26% 

8989  Folio  No.  22— "Central  States,    Western  Section"    26% 

8990  Folio  No.  23— "Southern    States,    Eastern    Section"    26% 

8991  Folio  No.  24 — "Southern  States,   Western  Section"    26% 

8992  Folio  No.  26 — "Northwestern    States"    26% 

8993  Folio  No.  26 — "Southwestern    States"     88% 

8994  Folio  No.  27 — "Philippine    Islands"     26% 

8995  Folio  No.  34 — "New    York    State"     81% 

8996  Folio  No.  86 — "New  Jersey  State"    31% 

8997  Folio  No.  36 — "Pennsylvania    State"     81% 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Books  for  1917 


Boylan  &  Smith — Arithmetics 

Third  Year,  First  Half 
Third  Year,  Second  Half 
Fourth  Year,  First  Half 
Fourth  Year,  Second  Half 
Fifth  Year,  First  Half 
Fifth  Year,  Second  Half 


The  Merrill  Readers 

DYER  &  BRADY 

Third  Year  Fourth  Year 

Fifth  Year 

Leland's  A  City  Reader 

Fourth  Year 

(List  Numbers  on  Application) 


CHARLES    E.    MERRILL    COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 
432   Fourth  Ave.  ::  ::  ::  New  York 
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ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST. 

THE   SUMMERS    READERS 

By  MAUD   SUMMERS 

Th©  Literftturd  of  Childhood  Presented  in  the  Lan^ag-e  of  Childhood, 
Profusely  and  Beautifully  Illustratod  frrm  Original  Drawings 


By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS 

Oat.  Ko. 

6453     PRlMZa    

FIRST    READER,    

SECOND    READER    

THIRD  READER   

THOUGHT   READER    

KANTTAL     


6694 
6555 
6566 
6557 
6612 


Price 
.  .24 
29 
34 


THE  DIRECT  MnHOD  OF  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS 

By  ISAAC  PRICE,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

A  new  and  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  which 
aims  to  develop  the  conversational  powers  at  the  same  time  that  the  more 
formal  art  of  roadii^  is  taught. 

Cat.  No.  5769  Price  .36 
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Language  Work— First  Three  Years 


^ssons  in  English— Book  I—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Manly-Bailey 

To  be  read  to  the  children. 

Piccola's  Christmas  Gift.— Far  away  in  the  land  of  France, 
ere  lived  a  little  girl  named  Piccola.  Her  parents  were  so 
)or  that  they  had  hardly  enough  to  eat  and  almost  no  wood 
keep  them  warm. 

When  Christmas  came,  they  were  very  unhappy,  for  they 
luld  not  buy  anything  for  their  daughter  Piccola,  not  even  a 
sy  apple.  They  looked  at  her  empty  wooden  shoe  in  the 
limney  corner,  and  felt  very  sad. 

But  little  Piccola  never  doubted  that  she  would  have  a  gift. 
'hen  the  lirst  ray  of  morning  light  glimmered  in  her  room, 
e  slipped  from  her  warm  bed  and  stole  quietly  to  the  chim- 
y  corner.  She  took  her  shoe  up  and  peeped  inside.  Then, 
ith  a  cry  of  delight,  she  ran  to  show  it  to  her  mother. 

"Oh  Mother,"  she  cried,  "see  my  Christmas  gift!" 

Her  father  and  mother  peeped  into  her  shoe.  Down  in  the 
e  nestled  a  tiny  sparrow.  He  had  flown  in  from  the  fierce 
inds  and  cuddled  down  in  Piccola's  wooden  shoe. 

How  happy   Piccola  was  with  her  bird!        She  fed  him 

rough  the  long  winter,  and  when  the  spring  days  came  and 

e  other  birds  began  to  build  their  nests,  the  sparrow  would 

'■■)t  leave  Piccola,  but  stayed  with  her  always. — Adapted  from 

•ELI A  Th.^xter. 

Oral  Exercise. — Where  did  Piccola  live?     Why  were  her 

irents    unhappy    at    Christmas?      Where    did    .she    put    her 

ooden  shoe?    Why?    What  does  a  wooden  shoe  look  like? 

:  1  what  countries  do  people  wear  wooden  shoes  ?  When  morn- 

'g  came,  what  did  Piccola  do?   What  did  she  tell  her  mother? 

i^hat  did  her  mother  and  father  see  inside  the  shoe?     Why 
as  the  sparrow  in- it?     What  did  Piccola  do  with  the  bird? 
'hat  did  the  sparrow  do  when  spring  came?    Tell  the  stury 
ii'  "Piccola's  Christmas  Gift"  in  your  own  words. 
I    The  Ladybtig  and   Her  Children. — ^Long   ago,   in   a   rose 
n,  there  lived  a  ladybug  with  her  six  small  children.     It 
,  pleasant  there,  but  the  nights  were  getting  long  and  the 
lys  were  growing  cold,  so  the  ladybug  hid  her  children  under 
rose  leaf  and  told  them  not  to  stir  until  she  came  back.   Then 
e  flew  away  to  find  them  a  winter  home.     At  the  edge  of 
e  wood  .she  met  a  butterfly. 

"I  hope  your  babies  are  safe,"  he  said,  "for  when  I  flew 
er  the  garden  just  now,  John  was  getting  ready  to  burn  the 
ives." 
"John  is  so  slow,"  said  the  ladybug,  "that  I  shall  be  over 
hill  and  back  again  before  he  has  raked  them  up."     So  on 
e  went.    But  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  bumble- 
le  came  buzzing  by.     As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  cried : 
"Ladybug,  ladybug. 
Fly  away  home. 
Your  house  in  on  fire. 


And  your  children  will  burn." 

Oh,  how  fast  she  flew !  Yes,  there  was  the  fire  right  in 
front  of  the  rosebush. 

"Oh  my  dear  babies !"  she  cried.  "Come  quick  to  the  old 
willow  tree!" 

Brave  little  ladybugs!  Not  one  held  back.  They  shut 
their  eyes,  and  flew  through  the  blinding  smoke  to  the  old  wil- 
low tree. 

When  the  ladybug  turned  to  count  her  babies,  not  one  was 
missing.  But  alas  I  the  cruel  heat  had  burned  little  black  spots 
on  their  pretty  red  wings,  and  there  they  remain  to  this  day. 

Oral  E.vcrcise.- — What  colors  do  you  see  on  a  ladybug? 
Where  did  this  ladybug  live?  How  many  children  did  she 
have?  What  was  the  time  of  year?  What  did  she  do  one 
day?  Whom  did  she  meet?  What  did  the  butterfly  .say? 
What  did  the  laybug  say?  What  did  the  bee  tell  her?  What 
did  the  ladybug  do  then? 

What  had  John  done?  What  did  she  tell  her  babies? 
What  did  they  do?  When  she  turned  to  count  them,  what 
did  she  find?  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Ladybug  and  her 
Children." 

Too  Hasty  to  Learn. — The  magpie  was  the  cleverest  of  all 
the  birds  at  making  nests. 

"Dear  magpie,"  cried  the  other  birds.  "How  do  you  make 
such  fine  nests?" 

"First  you  make  a  round  cake  of  mud,"  said  she. 

"How  easy,"  cried  the  blackbird.     "I'm  off!" 

"Then  you  put  some  straw  in  it,"  said  she. 

"Why  should  I  stay  longer?"  said  the  owl.     "I'll  try  it!" 

"Then  you  twine  twings  around  the  outside,"  said  she. 

"The  very  thing,"  said  the  sparrow.     "I  can't  wait !" 

"Then  you  line  it  with  feathers,"  said  she. 

"How  warm!"  said  the  starling.     "I'll  tell  my  wife." 

"Then  you  lay  a  twig  across,"  said  she. 

"Take  two,  Taffy,  take  two,"  murmured  the  dove. 

"One  is  enough,"  said  the  magpie.  She  looked  up  and 
saw  it  was  only  the  silly  dove.  "None  of  you'll  ever  learn!" 
said  she. 

Yes,  that  is  why  none  of  the  birds  build  as  well  as  the 
magpie. 

The  Three  Wishes. — Three  woodcutters  once  spent  a  rainy 
hour  in  wishing.  The  first  man  said,  "I  wish  for  twenty 
thousand  chests  full  of  gold  and  silver  and  diamonds."  The 
second  man  said,  "I  wish  all  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  paner 
and  ail  the  brooks  ran  ink.  Then  I'd  make  paper  money  out 
of  them  and  buy  all  the  treasures  of  the  world."  "Can  you 
do  better  than  that,  Robert?"  "No,"  said  Robert,  "I  must 
content  myself  with  very  little.  I  wish  that  you  were  my 
father,  Henry,  and  (Jeorge  were  my  uncle.  Then  all  your 
gold  and  silver  and  jewels  and  money  would  be  mine  when 
vou  died." — From  the  French. 
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When  Kings  Are  Scarce.—^mg  George  I  of  England  once 
made  a  journey  to  his  native  kingdom  of  Hanover  and 
stopped  at  a  small  village  in  Holland.  Here  he  waited  for  a 
change  of  horses.  He  felt  hungry  and  asked  for  two  or  three 
eggs.  For  these  the  price  charged  was  a  hundred  florins. 
This  would  be  about  forty  or  fifty  dollars. 

"How  is  this?"  said  the  King.  "Eggs  must  be  scarce 
here !" 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter.  "Eggs  are  plentiful. 
It  is  kings  that  are  scarce." 

December  28,  1914. 
My  dear  Mr.  White, 

I  found  the  pretty  sled  close  by  my  stocking  on  Christmas 
morning.  I  wish  it  would  snow  so  that  I  could  have  a  slide. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  it  to  me. 

Yours  with  love,  

December  26,  1913. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Brown, 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  pretty  book  that  you  sent  me 
at  Christmas.  I  have  read  almost  all  of  it  and  like  it  very 
much.    It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me. 

Your  loving  friend,  

Two-Book  Course  in  English — Book  I —  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Mary  F.  Hyde 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. — One  day,  as  a  lion  lay  sleeping, 
a  mouse  ran  across  his  nose  and  woke  him  up.  The  lion  laid 
his  paw  on  the  mouse,  and  was  about  to  crush  him.  But  the 
mouse  begged  so  hard  for  his  life  that  the  lion  let  him  go. 
Not  long  after,  the  lion  was  caught  in  a  net  laid  by  some 
hunters.  He  roared  and  struggled,  but  his  struggles  only 
fastened  him  more  firmly  in  the  net.  Just  then  up  came  the 
little  mouse.  He  went  to  work  gnawing  the  ropes,  and  in  a 
short  time  set  the  lion  free. 

What  took  place  once  when  a  lion  was  sleeping?  What 
did  the  lion  do  when  he  saw  the  mouse?  Why  did  he  let  the 
mouse  go?  What  happened  to  the  lion  afterward?  How  did 
the  mouse  repay  the  kindness  of  the  lion  ? 

Write  or  tell  about  your  pets.  If  you  have  pigeons, 
or  a  canary  bird,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  rabbits,  write  answers 
to  the  questions  given  on  those  subjects.  But  if  you  have  none 
of  the  pets  named  in  this  lesson,  write  about  the  ones  you 
have. 

Write  carefully,  and  be  sure  to  begin  every  sentence  with 
a  capital  letter. 

My  Pigeons. — How  many  pigeons  have  you?  Where  do 
they  stay?  What  kind  of  house  do  they  live  in?  Where  is  it? 
What  do  they  eat?  Are  they  tame?  Will  they  eat  out  of 
your  hands?  and  light  on  your  shoulders?  How  do  the  old 
pigeons  teach  the  young  ones  to  fly?  What  do  pigeons  do 
when  they  are  happy? 

My  Canary  Bird. — Have  you  a  canary  bird?  How  old  is 
it?  Of  what  color  is  it?  What  is  its  name?  Who  takes  care 
of  it?  What  do  you  do  for  it?  What  does  it  eat?  How 
often  does  it  take  a  bath?  How  does  the  bird  answer  when 
you  talk  to  it?  Where  do  you  keep  its  cage?  In  what  part 
of  the  day  does  it  sing  most  ?    How  does  it  sit  when  it  sleeps  ? 

Our  Dog. — What  kind  of  dog  have  you?  What  is  its 
name?  Where  does  it  sleep  at  night?  How  does  it  welcome 
you  when  you  come  home  from  school?     How  does  it  act 


when  strangers  come  to  the  house?  Has  it  any  interestir 
tricks?     What  are  they? 

Our  Cat. — What  is  your  cat's  name  ?  Of  what  color  is  tl 
cat?  With  what  do  you  feed  it?  What  food  does  it  get  f 
itself?  How  does  it  catch  a  mouse?  What  does  it  do  wi 
the  mouse  before  it  kills  it.  Where  does  your  cat  like  to  1 
best?  What  does  it  do  when  it  is  happy?  Tell  any  little  stoi 
about  your  cat. 

My  Rabbits. — How  many  rabbits  have  you?  Where  d: 
you  get  them?  How  old  are  they?  What  do  you  call  then^ 
Where  do  you  keep  them?  What  do  they  like  to  eat?  Ho\ 
did  you  tame  them  ?    Tell  some  interesting  thing  that  they  d 

The  Rainbow. — 1.  Tell  what  kind  of  weather  brings  tl 
rainbow  and  when  you  saw  one.  2.  Tell  what  time  of  day  yc 
saw  it,  where  the  sun,  was,  and  where  you  looked  for  the  rail 
bow.  3.  Describe  the  rainbow — tell  its  form,  name  its  color 
and  tell  in  what  order  they  appear.  4.  Tell  any  story  th; 
you  have  heard  about  the  rainbow. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. — A  boy,  who  kept  a  flock  of  she< 
not  far  from  a  village,  used  to  amuse  himself  by  crying  ou 
"Wolf !  Wolf !"  Then  his  neighbors  would  leave  their  woi 
and  run  to  help  him,  only  to  find  that  no  wolf  had  been  ther 
They  were  deceived  in  this  way  several  times. 

At  last,  a  wolf  really  came.  The  boy  went  again  to  tl 
men,  and  begged  them,  with  many  tears,  to  come  to  the  resci 
of  his  flock.  But  they  thought  that  he  was  in  sport  as  befor 
and  paid  no  attention  to  his  cries  and  tears.  So  he  lost  h 
sheep. 

What  is  this  story  about?  What  was  the  boy  doing?  Ho 
did  he  amuse  himself?  What  did  his  neighbors  find  whe 
they  came  to  help  him? 

What  happened  when  a  wolf  really  came? 

What  does  this  story  teach?  ' 

First  Book  in  English —  American  Book  d 

Maxwell 

Imagine  you  are  some  animal.  Ansiver  these  questions  i 
written  statements: 

1.  What  are  you? 

2.  What  can  you  do? 

3.  What  do  you  like  to  eat  ?  Where  do  you  find  your  food 

4.  Where  is  your  home? 

Sentences  to  copy. 

The  Foolish  Goats. — One  day  a  goat  started  out  for  a  wall 
He  went  along  quietly  until  he  came  to  a  very  narrow  bridge 
At  the  middle  of  this  bridge  he  met  another  goat.  Then  tl 
trouble  began. 

Both  goats  must  have  been  very  silly.  Neither  would  giv 
way  to  the  other.  They  butted  each  other  and  locked  horn 
Then  both  fell  into  the  water  and  were  drowned. 


Solomon  Grundy, 
Born  on  Monday, 
Christened  on  Tuesday, 
Married  on  Wednesday, 
Took  ill  on  Thursday, 


Worse  on  Friday, 
Died  on  Saturday, 
Buried  on  Sunday: 
This  is  the  end 
Of  Solomon  Grundy. 


Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November; 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Excepting  February  alone, 
Which  has  just  eight  and  a  score, 
Till  leap  year  gives  it  one  day  more. 
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The  Elf-Man.* 

t  a  little  elf-man  once,  He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 

wn  where  the  lilies  blow.  He  looked  me  through  and  through 

ed  him  why  he  was  so  small  "I'm  quite  as  big  for  me,    he  said, 
d  why  he  didn't  grow.  "As  you  are  big  for  you. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

permission  of  the  Century   Company. 

king  and  Writing — Book  I — 

Maxwell,  Johnston  and  Barnum. 

'ally's  Mistake  (Drill  on,  "I  haven't  any.")— When  Polly 
came  to  live  in  the  city  with  her  grandmother,  she  made 
r  mistakes.  In  the  country  where  she  had  lived  there  was 
store  for  everything,  so  she  thought  that  in  the  city  too 
:ould  buy  in  one  store  everything  she  wanted. 
)ne  day  she  went  out  to  buy  some  candy.  The  first  store 
came  to  was  a  butcher's.  In  she  went  and  said  to  the 
^her,  "I  want  to  buy  some  candy,  please." 
I  haven't  any,"  said  the  surprised  butcher.  "This  isn't 
indy  store !" 

'oily  di,d  not  understand,  but  she  went  out.  The  next  store 
came  to  was  a  shoemaker's.  In  she  went  among  the  shoes 
Isaid  to  the  shoemaker,  "I  want  to  buy  some  candy,  please." 
il  haven't  any,"  said  the  surprised  shoemaker.  "This  isn't 
ady  store." 

oily  thought  it  very  strange,  but  she  next  tried  a  florist's, 
le  went,  past  the  ferns  and  roses,  and  said,  "I  want  to  buy 
:  candy,  please."     But  the  florist  looked  surprised  too. 
ven't  any,"  said  he.    "This  is  not  a  candy  store." 
\\y  this  time  Polly  was  tired,  so  she  went  home.    "Where  is 
li  candy?"  asked  her  grandmother.     "I  haven't  any,"  said 
)\-.     "None  of  the  city  storekeepers  have  any."     And  she 
l(  where  she  had  been. 
'he  grandmother  smiled.    "Did  you  go  to  the  butcher's  for 
ly?     And  to  the  shoemaker's  and  the  florist's?     Come, 
ir,  come  with  me."    She  took  the  little  girl  by  the  hand  and 
ler  to  the  candy  store. 

'he  Spider. — Once  a  cunning  little  spider  built  a  home  for 
a  elf.  It  was  on  a  kitchen  wall.  The  tidy  housemaid 
Uied  the  web  away.  Then  the  spider  built  another  home. 
II  maid  brushed  it  away.  Again  the  spider  spun  a  web. 
li  time  the  maid  did  not  brush  it  away.  She  let  the  per- 
V'ing  little  spinner  live  in  peace.  Would  you  have  let  the 
!l  remain  ? 

good  riddle  can  be  made  in  two  statements.  Have  in 
It  any  object  in  sight.  Write  two  statements  about  it.  Let 
le  statement  tell  what  the  object  is  made  of,  and  let  the 
b-  tell  what  it  is  good  for.  When  you  have  written  your 
l<e,  read  it  aloud  and  let  your  classmates  guess  the  answer. 
Game  to  Be  Played:  "A  Penny!  A  Penny!"  (Drill  on, 
l.ven't  any.") — To  play  this  game  the  pupil  who  is  It  stands 
t-'  front  of  the  room,  the  other  pupils  being  seated  in  rows 
f(  c  him.  A  cent  is  passed  from  one  pupil  to  another — one 
mfor  each  row.  All  the  players  in  their  seats  should  con- 
itlly  make  the  motions  of  passing  things,  whether  they  have 
ifiif  the  cents  or  not. 

he  one  who  is  It  should  guess  who  has  a  cent.    When  he 

^1-  =  a  guess,  he  points  to  some  one  and  says,  "A  penny !   A 

If  the  one  pointed  out  has  no  cent,  he  holds  up  his 

n,  and  says,  "I  haven't  any";  but  if  he  has  one  of  the 

n1,  he  says,  "A  penny  too  many,"  and  then  he  becomes  It. 


The  Names  of  the  Days. — The  days  of  the  week  received 
their  names  long  ago  when  people  had  many  strange  beliefs. 
Each  day  was  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  many  gods  they 
worshipped. 

Sunday  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  Monday  to  the  moon. 
Tuesday  was  named  for  a  brave  god  who  lost  his  right  hand  in 
saving  the  other  gods.  Wednesday  was  named  for  Wodin, 
whose  beautiful  palace  in  the  sky  was  called  Valhalla.  Thurs- 
day was  named  for  Thor,  who  carried  a  magic  hammer.  Fri- 
day was  called  after  the  lovely  wife  of  Wodin.  Saturday  was 
named  for  Saturn,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  child  of 
Sky  and  Earth. 

BooKTOWN,  May  1,  1910.. 
Dear  Bears: 

I  am  sorry  I  went  into  your  house  when  you  were  out. 
My  mother  says  that  I  did  wrong.  I  should  not  have  tasted 
your  porridge  nor  disarranged  your  chairs  and  beds. 

Will  you  forgive  me  this  time  ?  I  will  never  be  so  naughty 
again.  Yours  truly, 

SiLVERHAIR. 

Fairyland,  May  2,  1910. 
Dear  Little  Silverhair: 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  apology  and  we  have  for- 
given you  this  time.  We  are  all  very  glad  to  know  that  you 
are  going  to  be  good  in  future. 

Yours  truly, 

BIG  BEAR, 
Middle-Sized  Bear, 
little  bear. 


A  family  of  fashion  were  gathered  together. 
All  of  them  deeply  considering  whether 
They  ought  to  stay  in  on  account  of  the  weather. 
"Rain,"  said  the  mother,  "would  ruin  my  feather." 

"Dust,"  said  the  father,  "would  dim  my  shoe-leather." 
"Sun,"  said  the  brother,  "though  out  but  an  hour 
Would  probably  wither  my  buttonhole  flower." 
And  thus  they  concluded,  agreeing  together 
There's  danger  to  clothing  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

So  they  bought  a  big  bandbox,  together  climbed  in  it. 

Shut  down  the  lid,  and  the/re  there  to  this  minute. 

Speaking  and  Writing — Book  II — 

Maxwell,  Johnston,  and  Barnum — American  Book   Co. 

The  hop  toad  squatted  motionless. 

"It's  in  a  trance,"  said  Ted. 
"Come,  take  the  toad  to  Dr.  Dodd 

Next  door,  ere  it  be  dead. 
It  does  not  budge,  it  does  not  blink. 

It  must  be  maimed  or  choked !" 
At  this  the  hop  toad  hopped  away. 

"Ha !  Ha !"  the  hop  toad  croaked. 

Ada  Anna  Emma  Ella 

All   stood   under   one   umbrella. 

Don't  you  see  how  this  can  be? 

All  four  names  belong  to  me. 
My  mother  named  me  Ada  Anna  Emma  Ella  Lee. 

Metcalf  and  Rafter's  Language  Series — Book  I —  American  Book  Co. 

The  Boastful  Rat.  A  large  camel  was  once  passing  through 
a  village.  Everybody  ran  to  admire  the  animal ;  seeing  which, 
a  rat  came  out  of  his  hole  and  said :  "Those  people  are  foolish ; 
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•what  can  they  find  to  admire  in  that  ugly  beast?  His  neck  is 
too  long,  and  his  ears  are  too  short.  Look  at  that  big  hump 
on  his  back!  I  am  surprised  at  the  stupidity  of  these  men 
and  women.  I  can  boast  of  being  far  handsomer.  My  head, 
eyes,  and  ears  are  fitted  exactly  to  the  size  of  my  body.  In- 
deed, I  can't  help  thinking  that  I  am  very  beautiful."  He 
would  have  said  more,  but  a  cat  came  along  just  then  and  con- 
vinced him  in  a  moment  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  be 
a  camel. 

Why  did  people  run  to  admire  the  camel? 

Give  three  words  that  describe  the  rat's  speech. 

Why  would  it  have  been  better,  when  the  cat  appeared,  for 
the  rat  to  be  a  camel  ? 

Ask  your  teacher  to  read  you  another  fable  written  by 
La  Fontaine. 

The  Artist's  Cats.  An  artist  had  a  cat  and  a  kitten.  He 
was  very  fond  of  these  pets.  One  day  a  friend  called  to  see 
him,  and  found  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of  his  bam  door,  one 
large,  the  other  small.  He  asked  the  artist  what  they  were  for, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  there  to  let  the  cats  in  and  out. 
"But  why  have  you  two  holes?"  said  the  friend.  "Wouldn't 
one  do  as  well  ?"  "Why,  you  stupid  fellow  !"  cried  the  painter, 
"how  could  the  big  cat  go  through  the  little  hole?"  "Very 
true,"  said  his  friend,  "but  couldn't  the  little  cat  go  through 
the  big  hole?"  The  artist  laughed  aloud,  and  said:  "So  she 
could.    Dear  me !    I  never  thought  of  that !" 

Metcalf  and  Rafter's  Language  Series— Book  II—  American  Book  Co. 

The  Four  Oxen  and  the  Lion — Oral  Reproduction  of  a 
Fable.  Four  oxen  once  fell  to  talking  over  their  troubles: 
"We  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  preyed  upon  by  lions," 
they  said.  "We  can  never  have  a  moment's  peace."  Then  the 
oldest  and  wisest  of  the  oxen  spoke  up,  saying,  "H  we  four 
were  to  join  forces  and  live  together  in  one  pasture,  no  lion 
would  dare  attack  us,  for  we  could  easily  overpower  him." 

So  they  agreed  to  live  together  and  to  feed  in  the  same 
pasture.  Now  a  lion  saw  them  from  a  distance  and  planned 
to  attack  them,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  not  so  long  as  they 
kept  together. 

At  last  he  managed  to  set  them  quarreling  with  one  another, 
and  while  quarreling,  they  separated;  then  the  lion  easily 
killed  them  one  at  a  time.  — .^sop. 


Everyday  Language  Lessons- 
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Spring.  Spring  is  here.  The  ice  has  melted ;  the  snow  is 
gone.  The  earth  is  waking  from  its  long  winter  slumber. 
The  birds  are  beginning  to  return  from  the  South  to  cheer  us 
once  more  with  their  happy  songs.  The  grass  in  the  fields 
and  gardens  is  growing  green.  The  trees  and  the  flowers  are 
beginning  to  blossom.      How  happy  nature  seems! 

Spring  begins  on  March  21.  At  that  time  the  weather  is 
still  cool  and  windy.  During  the  month  of  April  the  air  is 
warmer  and  the  days  are  getting  longer.  This  month  also 
brings  showers  to  make  the  grass  and  flowers  grow. 

By  the  month  of  May  everything  is  in  bloom,  for  as  the 
poet  says, 

"April  showers 
Bring  May  flowers." 


Autumn.  The  leaves  are  falling,  for  it  is  autumn,  th 
of  the  year.  Everywhere  on  the  ground  you  may  se 
beautiful  colored  leaves. 

The  days  are  growing  shorter  and  the  weather  is  g( 
cooler.  We  are  gradually  leaving  behind  the  hot  summe 
are  getting  nearer  to  winter. 

The  harvesting  season  is  here  in  all  its  glory.    The  h 
rejoices  in  his  rich  harvest.     He  is  gathering  the  corn 
picking  the  fruit  and  vegetables.     These  he  will  soon 
away  or  sell  at  the  market. 

What  the  twilight  is  to  the  day,  autumn  is  to  the  year, 
earth  is  preparing  for  its  coming  rest  during  the  winter  mc 

The  people  who  have  been  in  the  country  or  at  the  sea 
for  their  vacations  are  now  returning  home.  The  city  is 
more  alive  with  busy  people. 


The  Mother  Tongue — Book  I- 
Arnold  &  Kiltredge. 
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For  Conversation  and  Writing — What  Animals  Do 
Man.  Everybody  knows  something  about  animals, 
of  us  have  taken  care  of  pet  animals — cats,  dogs,  hens,  h 
or  cows.  We  can  easily  tell  what  we  do  for  them.  Wc 
them  food,  water,  and  shelter.  Now  let  us  ask  what  ar 
do  for  us. 

1.  Horses. — Of  what  use  is  the  horse  to  us?  Name 
kinds  of  work  which  he  does  for  the  farmer;  for  the  lui 
man ;  for  the  merchant ;  for  the  expressman ;  for  the  tra' 
for  you- 

What  is  a  young  horse  called  ?  How  is  he  taught  to 
for  us? 

■  How  should  we  take  care  of  a  horse  ?  What  does  he  ■ 
How  should  we  treat  him?  Can  you  give  examples  of 
treatment  which  you  have  seen? 

2.  Dogs. — What  do  you  know  about  dogs  ?  Have  ; 
pet  dog?  Tell  how  he  looks.  Describe  him  so  clearlj 
we  should  recognize  him  if  we  met  him. 

Of  what  use  are  dogs?  Tell  stories  that  show  in 
ways  dogs  are  useful. 

Do  you  know  of  what  use  the  dog  is  to  the  shepher 
travelers  in  the  mountains  ?  to  expressmen  ? 

A  large  express  company  has  the  picture  of  a  dog  up 
of  its  express  wagons.     Can  you  tell  why? 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper.  "Good  morning,  f 
Ant,"  said  the  grasshopper. 

"Good  morning,  neighbor  Grasshopper,"  replied  the  < 

"It  is  a  cold  morning,"  said  the  grasshopper. 

"A  very  cold  morning,"  answered  the  ant. 

"I  am  very  hungry,"  hinted  the  grasshopper. 

"I  am  sorry,"  returned  the  ant. 

Said  the  grasshopper,  "I  have  no  food." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  ant. 

"I  had  no  time  to  get  any,"  replied  the  grasshopper. 

"What  did  you  do  all  summer?"  the  ant  asked. 

"I  sang  all  summer,"  the  grasshopper  answered. 

"Then  you  must  dance  all  winter,"  said  the  ant. 
who  will  not  work  should  not  eat." 
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THE  WIND  AND  THE  MOON. 

Said  the  Wind  to  the  Moon,  "I  will  blow  you  out! 

You  stare 

In  the  air 

As  if  crying  'Beware,' 
Always  looking  what  I  am  about: 
I  hate  to  be  watched;  I  will  blow  you  out!" 

The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  out  went  the  Moon. 

So,  deep 

On   a   heap 

Of  clouds,  to  sleep, 
Down  lay  the  Wind,  and  slumbered  soon. 
Muttering   low,   "I've   done    for   that    Moon!" 
He  turned  in  his  bed:  she  was  there  again! 

On  high 

In  the  sky, 

With  her  one  ghost-eye 
The  Moon  shone  white  and  alive  and  plain: 
Said  the  Wind,  "I  will  blow   you  out  again !" 

The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  the  Moon  grew  slim. 

"With  my   sledge 

And  my  wedge 

I  have  knocked  off  her  edge! 
I  will  blow,"  said  the  Wind,  "right  fierce  and  grim. 
And  the  creature  will  soon  be  slimmer  than  slim !" 

He  blew  and  he  blew,  and  she  thinned  to  a  thread. 

"One  puff 

More's  enough 

To  blow  her  to  snuff! 
One  good  puff  more  where  the  last  was  bred, 
And   glimmer,   glimmer,   glum    will   go   that  thread !" 

He  blew  a  great  blast,  and  the  thread  was  gone. 

In    the    air 

Nowhere 
Was   a   moonbeam   bare ; 
Larger  and  nearer  the  shy  stars  shone : 
Sure  and  certain  the  Moon  was  gone ! 


The  Wind  he  took  to  his  revels  once  more ; 

On  down 

And  in  town, 

A  merry-mad  clown, 
He  leaped  and  holloed  with  whistle  and  roar — 
When  there  was  that  glimmering  thread  once  more. 

He  flew  in  a  rage — he  danced  and  blew ; 

But  in  vain 

Was  the  pain 

Of  his  bursting  brain. 
For  still  the  Moon-scrap  the  broader  grew 
The  more  that  he  swelled  his  big  cheeks  and  blew. 

Slowly  she  grew— till  she  filled  the  night, 

And  shone 

On   her   throne 

In  the  sky  alone, 
A    matchless,   wonderful,   silvery   light. 
Radiant  and  lovely,  the  queen  of  the  night. 

Said  the  Wind :     "What  a  marvel  of  power  am  I ! 

With  my  breath, 

In   good   faith, 

I  blew  her  to  death ! — 
First  blew  her  away  right  out  of  the  sky, 
Then  blew  her  in :  what  a  strength  am  I !" 


But  the  Moon  she  knew  naught  of  the  silly  affair; 

For,  high 

In  the  sky. 

With  her  one  white  eye. 
Motionless  miles  above  the  air, 
She  never  had  heard  the  great   Wind  blare. 

George  MacDonald. 

Kindness  to  Animals.  The  wagon  was  heavily  loaded  with 
bars  of  iron.  It  looked  too  heavy  for  a  single  horse  to  draw. 
The  patient  creature  had  strained  and  tugged,  until  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill.  Now  he  must  back  the 
heavy  load  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  barn. 

"Back,  Jim !  back !"  said  the  driver,  pulling  lightly  at  the 
reins. 

The  horse  braced  his  fore  feet  and  pushed,  but  the  wagon 
did  not  move.     The  man  got  down  from  the  seat,  went  to  the 
back  of  the  truck  and  pulled. 
"Back !"  he  cried. 
The  horse  strained  every  muscle. 
"Back!"  cried  the  driver  again. 

The  wagon  moved  this  time  at  least  a  foot.     Once  more 
the  driver  pulled  and  the  horse  pushed,  together. 
"Back !" 

With  the  last  command,  the  great  horse  shoved  with  all 
his  might.  There  was  a  sound  of  splintering  wood,  and  the 
wagon  rolled  back.  Not  a  blow  had  been  struck.  Only  gentle 
words  had  been  spoken,  and  the  horse  had  done  the  rest.  The 
man  went  to  the  horse's  head,  took  his  nose  in  his  hands, 
patted  him  between  the  eyes,  and  said : 

"Good  old  Jim !  You  did  it,  didn't  you  ?  I  knew  you 
would." 

The  horse  rubbed  his  nose  against  the  man's  cheek. 

Lessons  in  English — Book  I —  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &•  Co. 

About  the  Sun.  1.  What  does  the  sun  do  for  us  ?  2.  Where 
does  the  moon  get  its  light  ?  3.  From  what,  then,  does  our 
moonlight  really  come?  4.  How  is  it  that  the  sun,  in  the  west 
at  night,  appears  in  the  east  in  the  morning?  5.  How  often 
does  the  earth  turn  around?  6.  Does  the  sun  always  set 
exactly  in  the  west  ?  7.  When  do  we  see  it  more  nearly  over- 
head— in  winter,  or  in  summer?  8.  In  what  part  of  the  world 
is  the  sun  nearly  overhead  all  the  time?  9.  What  kind  of 
climate  does  this  make?  10.  In  what  months  do  we  have  our 
longest  days?  Our  longest  nights?  11.  When  we  in  the 
north  have  summer,  what  is  the  season  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere?    12.  Is  December  with  us  a  warm  or  a  cold  month? 

13.  What   is   it   in   Australia?     14.  In   what   month   do   boys 
skate  in  that  country? 

A  Conversation  About  Rain.^l.  What  is  it  that  falls  in 
the  form  of  rain?  2.  What  is  it  that  floats  along  in  the  sky? 
3.  Where  do  clouds  begin  to  form?  4.  If  you  were, in  a  mist 
on  a  mountain-top,  would  you  call  it  cloud  or  fog?  5.  Where 
would  you  look  for  fogs?  6.  Do  rain-drops  always  fall 
straight  down  ?  7.  Why  do  they  sometimes  beat  hard  against 
the  window-pane?  8.  What  takes  their  place  in  winter? 
9.  Where  does  snow  never  fall?  10  What  is  the  difference 
between  snow  and  hail?  11.  Where  do  they  come  from? 
12.    Then  where  do  they  go?    13.    Into  what  do  rivers  flow? 

14.  What  good  does  rain  do?     15.    Did  you  know  that  some 
tribes  of  people  never  see  a  drop  of  rain  ? 
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Domestic  Fowls. — 1.  Mention  in  a  sentence  three  domestic 
fowls  that  you  know  about.  2.  How  do  they  compare  in  size? 
3.  In  what  respects  do  they  differ?  4.  How  do  they  differ 
in  color?  5.  Which  are  stronger — their  wings  or  ther  legs? 
6.  What  kinds  of  food  does  each  eat  ?  7.  Where  do  they  get 
their  food?  8.  How  would  you  describe  their  cries  or  the 
noises  they  make?  9.  Where  and  in  what  position  do  they 
spend  the  night?  10.  How  is  each  useful  to  man?  11 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  most  valuable?    Why? 

How  to  Get  Breakfast. — It  was  early  one  summer  morning. 
There  were  four  little  chickens  in  a  group.  They  were  all 
peeping.  One  would  have  liked  a  fresh  green  leaf.  Another 
was  hungry  for  some  sweet  yellow  meal.  The  third  was  wait- 
ing for  some  kind  of  bug.  A  nice  fat  worm  would  have  made 
the  fourth  one  happy. 

The  four  little  chickens  looked  at  one  another  fretfully. 
Then  they  all  began  to  chirp.  It  sounded  as  if  they  said: 
"We're  hungry.  We  want  our  breakfast.  Why  doesn't  some- 
body come  and  give  us  our  breakfast?" 

Then  the  mother  hen  in  the  garden  close  by  clucked  and 
fluttered,  as  if  to  say :  "If  you  want  any  breakfast  you  must 
come  here  and  scratch." 

A  Talk  About  Leaves. — 1.  In  what  season  do  the  leaves 
first  appear?  2.  How  did  thaf  season  get  its  name?  3. 
What  do  the  leaves  come  out  from  ?  4.  When  were  these  buds 
formed?  5.  How  were  they  kept  from  freezing  during  the 
winter  ? 

6.  Why  is  autumn  called  the  fall  of  the  year?  7.  Do  you 
know  of  any  tree  that  does  not  shed  all  its  leaves  in  autumn? 
8.  Name  some  trees  that  are  never  bare.  What  name  is  given 
to  this  kind  of  trees  ?  9.  What  are  the  slender  leaves  of  pine 
trees  called  ?  10.  Of  what  use  to  little  plants  are  fallen  leaves  ? 
11.  What  other  uses  have  they  ?  12.  In  what  country  are  the 
trees  leafy  all  the  year? 

The  Five  Senses. — 1.  What  are  they?  2.  What  is  the 
special  organ  of  each?  3.  What  pleasure  or  enjoyment  does 
each  one  give  us?  4.  Which  one  is  most  precious?  5.  Give 
your  reason. 

6.  In  what  way  may  each  of  the  senses  be  injured?  7.  In 
what  way  may  they  be  made  more  acute  ?  8.  Mention  certain 
animals  in  which  some  one  sense  is  unusually  strong.  9.  Of 
what  special  value  is  it  to  them? 

10.  Why  are  those  who  are  born  deaf  also  mute  ?  11.  In 
what  way  is  defective  sight  aided?  12.  How  do  the  blind 
read?     13.    Tell  something  about  Helen  Kellar. 

The  Study  of  a  Picture. — 1.  Do  you  think  "Feeding  Her 
Birds"  a  good  title  for  this  picture  by  the  French  artist, 
Millet?  Why?  2.  Where  is  the  birds'  nest?  3.  Which  of 
the  three  birds  interests  you  most?  Why?  4.  Are  the 
parents  rich  or  poor?  Why  do  you  think  so?  5.  Can  you 
see  the  father  ?  6.  Does  he  help  in  feeding  the  birds  ?  7.  Do 
you  think  the  children  care  for  one  another  ?  What  makes  you 
think  so  ?    8.    Write  a  remark  that  each  child  might  make. 

Exercise.     Notice  the    chicken    that    is  coming  from  the 
corner  of  the  house.     What  does  it  want?     When  it  is  near 
what  will  it  do?     What  will  the  children  say?    Perhaps  you 
can  tell  a  little  story  about  "The  Last  Spoonful." 
Daily  Englisli  Lessons— Book  I—  —J,  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

A     Talk    Ahnut.    lVinti>r AA/ViirVi     arp    the 


Why  does  not  winter  come  in  June,  July,  and  August? 
does  in  some  parts  of  the  world.     Do  you  know  where? 
Do  you  like  winter?    What  games  do  you  play  in  wini 
Do  you  like  them  better  than  you  do  summer  games?    Wl 
of  the  winter  games  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  never  had  any  \ 
ter?  How  does  winter  often  bring  suffering  to  poor  peo] 
To  birds  and  animals  ?  How  does  it  sometimes  bring  desti 
tion  to  trees,  telephone  and  other  wires,  blockade  the  railrc 
and  cause  other  losses?  Can  you  think  of  any  good  that  \ 
ter  does? 

AUTUMN  LEAVES. 
The  leaf  sailed  away  from  the  old  oak  tree, 
"Good-by,  old  friend,  good-by  to  thee, 
The  flowers  they  have  called  me  and  I  must  go 
To  hide  them  all  safe  from  the  winter  snow." 

Then  off  through  the  haze  of  the  autumn  air 
Ten  thousand  more  so  gay  and  fair, 
A  happy  and  jolly  and  merry  throng, 
They  scurried  and   flurried  and   rolled  along. 

The  wind  quickly  came  to  enjoy  the  play 

And  bore  the  leaves  far,  far  away ;  4 

The  yellow,  the  gold,  the  green,  and  brown 

On  bare  forest  floors  then  he  dropped  them  down. 

And  soon  pile  on  pile  in  the  forest  wide 
They  lay  in  heaps  on  every  side. 
In  patterns  and  colors  so  rich  and  rare 
They  wove  such  a  beautiful  mantle  there ! 

They  said  to  the  flowers :  "Now  you  go  to  sleep 
And  through  the  winter  safe  we'll  keep 
From  rain  and  the  sleet  and  the  cold  and  snow. 
But  jump  quickly  up  when  the  warm  winds  blow." 

MARJORIE'S  ALMANAC* 


Roger  in   the  corn-patch 

Whistling  negro  songs ; 
Pussy  by  the  hearth-side 

Romping  with   the  tongs ; 
Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind; 
Red  leaf  and  gold  leaf 

Rustling  down   the  wind ; 
Mother  "doin'  peaches" 

All  the  afternoon, — 
Don't  you  think  that  autumn' 

Pleasanter  than  June? 

Little  fairy  snow-flakes 

Dancing  in  the  flue; 
Old  Mr.   Santa  Claus, 

What  is  keeping  you? 
Twilight  and  firelight 

Shadows  come  and  go ; 
Merry  chimes  of  sleigh  bells 

Tinkling  through  the  snow; 
Mother  knitting  stockings, 

Pussy's  got  the  ball, — 
Don't  you  think  that  winter's 

Pleasanter  than  all? 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldric 

How  many  seasons  are  there  in  a  year?  What  d 
each  stanza  of  the  poem  describe?  Which  season  do  ; 
like  best?  Which  stanza  of  the  poem  do  you  like  b( 
Learn  it. 


Robins  in  the  tree-top. 

Blossoms  in  the  grass. 
Green  things   a-growing 

Everywhere  you   pass ; 
Sudden  little  breezes. 

Showers  of  silver  dew. 
Black  bough  and  bent  twig 

Budding  out  anew ; 
Pine-tree   and   willow-tree ; 

Fringed  elm  and  larch, — • 
Don't  you  think  that  May-time's 

Pleasanter  than  March? 

Apples  in  the  orchard 

Mellowing  one  by  one ; 
Strawberries   upturning 

Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun ; 
Roses  faint  with  sweetness. 

Lilies  fair  of  face. 
Drowsy  scents  and  murmurs 

Haunting  every  place ; 
Lengths  of  golden  sunshine. 

Moonlight    bright    as    day — 
Don't  you  think  that  summer's 

Pleasanter   than   May? 


n,inf /af 
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lily  English  Lessons — Book  II —  Lippincott  Co. 

A  Talk  About  Birds. — Did  you  ever  see  a  bird  feed  its 
lUng?  Not  all  birds  feed  their  young  in  the  same  way.  Tell 
)w  the  bird  fed  its  young  when  you  saw  it.  What  did  she 
ed  them?  How  often  did  she  feed  them?  How  many 
Drms  and  insects  do  you  think  the  bird  would  feed  to  its 
ung  in  the  course  of  a  day?  In  a  week?  In  two  weeks? 
ow  much  good  would  a  nest  of  young  birds  do  in  this  way? 
t  ready  to  tell  about  as  many  birds  as  you  have  actually  seen 
>ding  their  nestlings. 

ve  Language  Lessons — First  Book —  The  University  Pub.  Co. 

Howard  R.  Driggs. 

Playing  Postman.- — Let  one  of  the  pupils  be  chosen  to  play 
e  part  of  postman.  Each  of  the  other  pupils  may  make  a 
ay  valentine  by  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of  an- 
her  pupiU  and  signing  his  own  name.  The  postman  may 
en  gather  the  valentines  in  a  bag  of  some  kind.  When  ready 
;  may  draw  out  a  letter  and  say,  for  example : 

"Mary,  I  have  a  valentine  for  you.  Guess  who  sent  it, 
id  you  may  have  it." 

Mary  asks,  "Is  it  from  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

The  right  answer  is  given ;  then  Mary  may  ask  three  more 
lestions ;  as, 

"Has  she  dark  hair?" 

"Yes,  she  has  dark  hair." 

"Has  she  a  blue  dress  on?" 

"Yes,  she  has  a  blue  dress  on." 

"Is  her  name  Ruth  ?" 

"Yes,  her  name  is  Ruth." 

If  Mary  guesses  rightly,  she  may  become  postman,  and 
le  game  go  on  as  before. 

■  ONE,  TWO,  THREE, 

an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady  But     he     still     had     Two     and 

And   a  boy   that   was   half-past  ■  Three. 

''"■*^'  "You  are  in  Papa's  big  bedroom 


nd    the    way    that    they    played 

together 
Was  beautiful  to  see. 
ie     couldn't     go     running     and 

jumping, 
And  the  boy,  no  more  could  he, 
3r  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow. 
With  a  thin  little  twisted  knee, 
hey  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight 
Out  under  the  maple  tree; 
nd  the  game  that  they  played  I'll 

tell  you, 
Just  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

was  hide-and-go-seek  they  were 

playing, 
Though  you'd  never  have  known 

it  to  be, — 
/ith  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady, 
And  a  boy  with  a  twisted  knee, 
he    boy    would    bend    his    face 

down 
On   his    one    little   sound    right 

knee, 
nd    he'd    guess    where    she    was 

hiding. 
In  guesses.  One,  Two,  Three! 
('ou  are  in  the  china  closet!" 
He  would   cry  and   laugh   with 

glee— 
wasn't  the  china  closet 


In  the  chest  with  the  queer  old 
key !" 
And  she  said,  "You  are  warmer 
and  warmer. 
But  you're  not  quite  right,"  said 
she. 
"It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard 
Where  Mamma's  things  used  to 
be, 
So   it   must  be   the   clothes-press. 
Grandma !" 
And  he  found  it  with  his  Three. 
Then   she  covered   her   face  with 
her  fingers 
That  were  wrinkled  and  white 
and    wee, 
And  she  guessed   where   the  boy 
was   hiding 
With  a  One  and  a  Two  and  a 
Three. 

And  they  never  stirred  from  their 
places, 
Right  under  the  maple-tree — 
This  old,  old,  old,  old  lady, 
And  the  boy  with  the  lame  little 
knee, 
This  dear,  dear,  dear  old  lady 
And  the  boy  who  was  half-past 
three. 

— Henrv  Cuvlpr  Runner. 


1.  What  little  lame  boys  do  you  know?     What  can  they  do  for 
fun?  What  have  you  done  to  help  make  them  happy? 

2.  Explain   "china   closet,"   "clothes-press." 

3.  What  kind  of  grandma  had  this  little  boy? 

Live  Language  Lessons— Second  Book—  The  University  Pub.  Co. 

Howard  R.  Driggs. 

WE  THANK  THEE. 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  For  blue  of  stream   and  blue  of 

feet;  sky; 

For    tender    grass,    so    fresh,    so  For    pleasant   shade    of    branches 

sweet;  high; 

For  a  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  For     fragrant     air     and     cooling 

bee ;  breeze ; 

For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see,  For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees, 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee !  Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee  I 

— Anonymous. 


Guide  Books  to  English— Book  I- 
H arris  &  Gilbert. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


The  Robin's  Nest.— "Where  shall  I  build  my  nest  ?"  said  a 
robin  one  day  in  spring. 

"Build  it  here,  among  my  leaves,  dear  robin,"  answered 
the  rose  bush.  "I  shall  soon  be  thickly  covered  with  leaves 
and  with  beautiful  blossoms,  so  no  one  will  see  your  nest." 

"Ah,  no,  good  rose  bush,"  the  robin  said,  '<I  should  not 
dare  to  trust  my  nest  among  your  leaves  and  blossoms." 

Then  the  apple  tree  said,  "Build  your  nest  in  my  branches, 
pretty  robin.  I  will  rock  your  baby  robins,  and  sing  them  to 
sleep  with  my  rustling  leaves." 

The  robin  looked  at  the  sturdy  old  apple  tree,  and  answered, 

"Yes,  yes,  kind  tree.    My  little  nest  will  be  safe  in  your  strong 

arms,  I  know."    And  in  a  few  days  the  dainty  home  was  made. 

A  Guessing  Game. — Play  you  are  some  object  that  all  know 

about. 

One  child  rises  and  says,  "Are  you  round  ?" 

"Guess  what  I  am."  The  child  answers. 

Other    children    ask    ques-         "I  am  not  round,"  etc." 
tions,  as :  like  this : 


The  Game 


"I  am  a  fruit." 
"Are  you  round?" 

"I  am  not  round." 

"Are  you  yellow?" 
"I  am  not  yellow." 

"Are  you  green?" 
"I  am  green." 

"Are  you  a  plum?" 
"I  am  not  a  plum." 

"Do  you  grow  on  a  tree?" 
"I  do  not  grow  on  a  tree." 


"Do  you  grow  on  a  vine?" 
"I  grow  on  a  vien." 

"Have  you  seeds?" 
"I  have  many  seeds." 

"Are  you  good  to  eat  ?" 
"I  am  good  to  eat." 

"Are  you  an  apple?" 
"I  am  not  an  apple." 

"Are  you  pink  and  white  inside  ?" 
"I  am   pink  and   white   inside." 

"Are  you   a  watermelon?" 
"I  am  a  watermelon." 


Make  other  similar  games. 

Be  careful  that  all  questions  and  answers  are  sentences. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

To  a  dairy  a   Crow,  A  Fox,   who   lived  by, 

Having  ventured  to  go,  To  the  tree  saw  her  fly, 

Some    food    for   her   young  ones      And  to  share  in  the  prize  made  a 

to  seek,  vow; 

Flew  up  to  the  trees.  For  having  just  dined. 

With  a  fine  piece  of  cheese,  He  for  cheese  felt  inclined, 

Which    she   joyfully   held    in  her      So   he   went   and   sat   under    the 

beak.  boueh. 
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She  wai  cunning,  he  knew, 

But  lo  wu  he  too, 

And    with    flattery    adopted    hi» 

plan ; 
For  he  Untw   if  »he'd  ipeak, 
It  mu»t  fall  from  her  beak, 
So  he,  iMwing  politely,  began. 

"'Tig  a  very  fine  day:" 
(Not  a  word  did  she  (ay;) 
"The   wind,   I   believe,  ma'am,  it 

louth ; 
A  fine  harvest  for  pea«;" 
He  then  looked  at  the  cheese. 
But  the  Crow  did  not  open  her 

mouth. 


Sly  Reynard,  not  tired, 
ller  i)luma({c  admired, 
"How  charming!  how  brilliant  its 

hue ! 
The  voice  must  be  fine. 
Of  a  bird  so  divine. 
Ah,  let  me  just  hear  it,  pray  do. 

"lielieve  me,  I  long 
To  hear  a  sweet  sons;." 
The  silly  Crow  foolishly  tries : 
She  scarce  gave  one  squall, 
When  the  cheese  she  let  fall. 
And  the  Fox  rin  away  with  the 
prize. 

— Jane  Tavixir. 


made  it.    Tell  the  story  of  your  visit  to  the  carpenter's  shop, 

The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons — Book  I  Part  I — 

Silver.  Burdett  &  Co 

A  Brave  Dof;. — On  the  bank  of  a  stream  lay  a  large,  sha^^g) 
dog.  His  little  master  was  fishing  near  by.  The  young  fishtT' 
man  slipped  and  fell  into  the  water.  With  a  sudden  bourn 
the  dog  went  after  him.  There  was  a  great  splashing,  am 
then  the  dog  swam  to  the  shore  with  the  boy. 

My  Bed  Is  a  Boat. 


SPRING. 


A  Mouse,  a  Cricket  and  Bumble- 
bee 
Started  out  in  the  sweet    spring 
weather. 
"Let  us  all  agree," 
Said  the  Huml)lebee, 
"To   build   a   house   and    live   to- 
gether." 
"I'm  willing  to  try," 
Said  the  Cricket  spry. 
,  Said  the   dear  little   Mouse,   "So 
am  I." 

"Under    the    porch,    away    down 

low," 
The  Cricket  chirruped  in  rare  de- 
light, 
"Is  the  place,  I  know. 
For  us  all  to  go; 
There's   not   the   tiniest     ray    of 
light  I 

"We'll  hide  away 
l'"rom  the  dazzling  day 
And  chirrup  and  buzz  and  squeak 
all  ni^ht." 
Said  the  Mouse :  "O  dear, 
I  fear,  I  fear 
Such   a   place   would   be   so   dark 
and  drear !" 

"Away,   'way   up  in   the  elm   tree 

high," 
Said    the    Bumblebee,    "is   a   cozy 

nook, 

In  the  early  light 

Of  the  morning  bright. 


English  Lessons— Book  I — 
Harris  &  Gilbert, 


Let  us  go  and 
"Why, 


A    royal    palace, 
look." 
Said  the  Cricket : 
As  I  cannot  fly, 
I  never  could  think  of  going  so 
high." 

Said  Mistress  Mouse:  "The  finest 

spot 
Is   out   in   the   field    of  growing 
wheat. 
We'll  Iniild  a  dot 
Of  a  nest  —  why  not?  — 
Convenient,  cozy,  and  snug    and 
sweet." 
Said  the  Bumblebee : 
"Dear  mc,  dear  me! 
Such  a  bouse  would  never  do  for 
three." 

Well,  Mistress   Mouse 
Huilt  a  wee,  wee  house 
And     cuddled     under     the      sun- 
warmed  hay. 
The   Bumblebee 
From  his  hole  in  the  tree 
Buzzed  and  bummed  through  the 
sunny  day. 
While  the  Cricket  stole 
To  the  darkest  hole 
And     chirruped      till      morning's 

earliest  ray. 
And  ihouRh  they  never  could  live 

together. 
All  rejoiced   in  the  sweet  spring 
weather. 

— Sydney  Dayre. 


Silver,  Htirdclt  I'V  Cr 


My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat; 

Nurse  helps  me  in  when  I  em- 
bark; 
She  girds  mc  in  my  sailor's  coat 

And  starts  me  in  the  dark. 


I  shut  my  eyes  and  sail  away 
And  see  and  hear  no  more. 

All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer 
But  when  the  day  returns  at  las 

Safe  in  my  room  beside  the  pie 
I   find  my  vessel   fast. 

ROBKRT    I^UIS    StEVKN.SON. 


Visit  a  carpenter's  shop,  if  you  can,  and  see  iiow  he  does 
his  work.  Conversation:  What  does  the  carpenter  do? 
Where  does  he  work  ?  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  tools 
he  uses.  What  has  the  carpenter  done  for  you?  Name  all 
the  things  you  can,  made  by  the  carpenter,  that  we  could  not 
get  along  without.  If  there  were  no  carpenters,  what  should 
we  have  to  do  without?  Wliich  is  more  useful,  the  carpenter 
or  the  blacksmith?  Why?  Which  would  you  rather  be? 
Why?     Tell  all  you  can  about  the  carpenter  and  his  work. 


At  night,  T  go  on  board  and  say 
Good  night  to  all  my  friends  on 
shore ; 

Study  of  a  Poem 

Oral  Exercise — Conversation : 

To  what  does  the  little  boy  liken  his  bed  ?  Who  heli*  hii 
aboard  ?  What  does  he  say  that  he  puts  on  for  the  trip 
What  would  you  call  it? 

When  does  he  go  on  the  voyage  ?    What  does  he  say  befoi 
he  starts?    What  does  he  do  before  he  sails  away?    Does  1 
see  where  he  is  going?    Why  not? 
Where  is  he  when  morning  comes? 

48  Charles  Street, 
Bahimore,  Md., 
Dec.   14,   1914. 
Dear  Mamma : 

It  seems  a  long  lime  since  you  went  away.  I  water  yoi 
flowers  in  the  windows  every  morning.  I  feed  the  canai 
every  day. 

Sometimes  I  am  very  lonesome.  Won't  you  come  lion 
soon? 

Your  little  girl, 

Jennie. 
Salem,  Mass., 

Sept.  14,  1912. 
Dear  John : 

This  term  I  am  in  a  new  class.  My  classroom  has  pictur 
on  the  wall.  There  are  plants  in  the  windows.  We  wat 
them  every  day. 

Your  friend, 

Harry. 
I.  Oral  Exercise. — Who  wrote  it?  Where  was  he  whi 
he  wrote  it?  When  did  he  write  it?  To  whom  did  he  wri 
it  ?  Read  what  Harry  said  to  his  friend.  What  did  Harry  a 
himself?  Name  the  parts  of  a  letter.  What  punctiiati( 
marks  arc  used  in  the  heading?  What  mark  is  placed  aft 
the  salutation?  What  mark  is  used  after  the  closing?  Aft 
the  signature? 

//.  Written  Exercise. — Look  carefully  at  Harry's  letti 
Make  a  picture  of  it  on  the  blackboard,  by  drawing  straig 
lines  where  the  different  ])arts  come. 

To  jiuidc  yon  in  placing;  the  parts  of  a  letter,  fold  yo 
paper  lengthwise  through  the  center.  Then  fold  a  half-in 
margin  at  the  left. 
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eading?  Where  should  you  write  the  salutation?  Where 
nould  the  body  of  the  letter  begin  ?  Where  should  you  begin 
3  write  the  closing  line?  Where  should  you  write  the 
ignature  ? 

Copy  the  letter. 

III.  Correction  Exercise* — Compare  your  copy  with  the 
tter.  Make  corrections.  How  many  used  the  half-inch 
riargin  ? 

The  Cunning  Croiv. — A  thirsty  crow  found  a  large  pitcher 
vith  a  little  water  in  it.  He  tried  hard  to  get  a  drink.  The 
trater  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  reach  it. 

Looking  around  he  saw  some  pebbles.  He  brought  these, 
me  by  one,  and  dropped  them  into  the  pitcher.  This  raised 
he  water  within  his  reach. 

Oral  Exercise — Reproduction. — Here  is  an  outline  of  the 
rrow  story,  in  questions.  Let  the  children  tell  the  story  by 
inswering  them. 

Who  was  very  thirsty?  Where  did  he  find  a  little  water? 
iVhat  did  he  try  to  do  ?    Could  he  reach  the  water  ?  Why  not  ? 

What  did  he  do  next?  What  did  he  do  with  the  pebbles? 
What  did  this  do  to  the  water? 

Language  Work  for  the  Second  Year—  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

O'Shea-Eichmann. 

The  Old  Lion. — A  lion  found  himself  too  old  to  get  his 
food  by  hunting.  He  then  made  up  his  mind  to  get  it  by  a 
trick.  He  said  he  was  very  ill,  and  lay  down  in  his  den.  One 
yy  one  many  beasts  came  to  say  how  sorry  tfiey  were,  and, 

they  came,  he  pounced  on  them  and  ate  them. 

Ihe  fox,  however,  did  not  trust  the  lion.  When  he  paid 
his  visit,  he  did  not  enter,  but  stood  near  the  den  and  asked 

•he  lion  was  better.     The  lion  .said  he  was  a  little  better, 

;  asked  the  fox  to  come  in.    The  cunning  fox  replied :  "No, 

nk  you.  I  see  the  footprints  of  many  going  into  your  den, 
out  none  of  any  coming  out." 

The  Discontented  Horse.— "Father  Zeus,"  said  the  horse, 
I  am  the  most  useful  animal  in  the  world.    Everybody  tells 
But  you  could  make  me  still  more  useful." 

'How?"  asked  Zeus. 

Tf  my  legs  were  longer  and  thinner,"  answered  the  horse, 
.  u  could  run  faster.  A  long  round  neck  would  be  more 
jgraceful.  And  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  saddle  grew  on 
i my  back?" 

In  a  moment  there  stood  a  camel.  "Here,"  said  Zeus,  "is 
just  what  you  mean.     Shall  I  change  you  ?" 

The  horse,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  camel,  thought  it 
a  very  ugly  beast,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Go  home  this  time,"  said  Zeus,  "and  be  content  with  the 
gifts  that  have  been  given  to  you." 

Red  fox  Is  Disgraced.— Rover  took  Red  Fox  by  the  ear 
and  seated  him  upon  a  box  in  the  bam  yard.  How  the  Mother 
Goose  folks  did  sneer  at  Red  Fox ! 

"Cut  his  ears  off!"  shouted  piggy  wiggy. 

"Rub  his  nose  off!"  shouted  goosy-loosy. 

"Burn  his  tail  off!"  shouted  ducky-daddies. 

And  so  they  all  wanted  him  punished. 

"I  will  never  steal  again,"  sobbed  Red  Fox.    "I  will  bring 
back  all  I  ever  took.    Hu !    Hu !    Hu  I" 
Mother  Goose  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  sob  so. 


"All  right,"  said  Rover.  "Go  with  all  speed,  and  bring 
back  all  you  have  stolen.  We  will  remain  here  until  you 
return."    So  saying  he  let  Red  Fox  go. 

But  the  fox  never  returned.  Since  that  day  none  of  the 
folks  of  the  village  have  trusted  him. 

Sentence  Copying. — 1.  The  fly  has  six  legs.  2.  It  has 
many  eyes.     3.    Flies  like  all  sweets.     4.    They  like  milk,  too. 

5.  Flies  are  not  clean.    6.   Try  to  keep  them  away. 
Sentence  Copying. — 1.    The  pine  is  always  green.     2.    It 

has  no  leaves.  3.  It  has  needles.  4.  The  needles  stay  green 
in  winter.  5.  Pine  buds  come  in  spring.  6.  They  bring  the 
new  needles. 

Sentence  Copying. — The  Cow. — 1.  The  cow  is  rather 
large.  She  has  two  horns.  2.  Her  legs  are  long.  Her  feet 
have  hoofs.  The  hoofs  are  split.  3.  Cows  eat  grass.  They 
chew  it  well.  They  like  water,  too.  4.  Cows  give  milk. 
From  milk  we  get  butter  and  cheese. 

More!  More! — Simon  was  a  poor  beggar.  He  was  so 
lame  that  he  could  not  work. 

One  day  a  fairy  said  to  hini :  "Simon,  I  will  help  you.  I 
will  fill  your  hat  with  gold.  Don't  let  any  of  it  fall  to  the 
ground." 

The  fairy  then  began  to  drop  gold  into  Simon's  hat.  How 
happy  Simon  was  when  he  .saw  the  hat  filling  up  with  gold ! 

"Now  you  are  a  rich  man,"  said  the  fairy. 

"Just  a  little  more,  please,  only  a  little  more,"  begged 
Simon.  The  fairy  added  just  a  little  more,  when  alas!  the 
hat  burst.  Out  dropped  the  gold  and  it  was  turned  into  dust 
as  it  fell.  The  fairy  had  gone,  and  foolish  Simon  was  as  poor 
as  ever. 

Sentence  Copying.— 1.  How  many  seconds  in  a  minute? 
2.  Sixty,  and  no  more  in  it.  3.  How  many  minutes  in  an  hour? 
4.  Sixty,  for  sun  and  shower.    5.  How  many  hours  in  a  day? 

6.  Twenty-four,  for  work  and  play.  — Rossetti. 
Composition  Booli  By  Grades— Third  Year—       Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Beaver  Houses.— Heawer  houses  are  built  of  sticks  and 
grass  plastered  over  with  mud.  They  look  like  ovens.  Some 
of  them  are  six  feet  deep. 

tunnels  run  from  house  to  house.  Like  the  underground 
tubes  in  New  York  City,  many  of  them  run  under  streams. 

Hiaivatha's  F^aj/.— Hiawatha  killed  a  red  deer  with  his 
bow  and  arrow.  When  he  came  home  with  it,  Nokomis  pre- 
pared a  great  feast.  All  their  friends  were  present.  They  ail 
praised  Hiawatha. 

Afterwards  Nokomis  made  a  beautiful  cloak  from  the  deer's 
hide. 

Hiawatha's  Moccasins. — Hiawatha's  moccasins  were  made 
of  deerskin.  He  laced  them  on  his  feet,  and  tied  them  about 
his  ankles.  When  he  wore  the  moccasins,  he  could  take  steps 
that  seemed  a  mile  long. 

When  Hiawatha  visited  the  haunts  of  the  deer,  he  always 
wore  these  moccasins. 

John.     What  time  is  it,  Paul  ? 

Paul.     It  is  just  half-past  three. 

John.     Thank  you.    Shall  we  have  a  game  of  marbles  ? 

Paul.  I  cannot  play  now,  John.  I  must  be  home  before 
four  o'clock. 

John.    Will  you  come  out  this  evening? 

Paul.     Perhaps.  I  cannot  tell  tmtil  after  supper. 

The  Tricky  Tailor. — Once  a  tailor  teased  an  elophunt  with 
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a  needle.  The  next  day  the  elephant  came  with  his  trunk  filled 
with  water.  When  he  reached  the  tailor  shop,  he  squirted 
all  the  water  into  the  tailors  face. 

The  tailor  played  no  more  pranks  on  this  elephant. 

How  John  Behaves  at  Table.— ]o\m  walks  quietly  to  his 
place  and  stands  until  the  older  people  are  seated.  He  then 
takes  his  seat,  unfolds  his  napkin,  and  places  it  on  his  lap. 
While  he  eats,  he  scarcely  makes  a  sound.  He  listens  to  what 
the  others  say  and  does  not  talk  too  much. 

Model:  A  Pet.  Tabbie. — Tabbie  is  my  pussy's  name. 
She  is  only  a  tiny  kitten.  She  likes  to  play  with  me.  Three 
times  a  day  I  give  her  a  saucer  of  milk. 

Imitation:  Rex.—'Rex.  is  the  name  of  my  pet  dog.  He  is 
only  a  little  puppy.  I  play  with  him  every  evening.  In  the 
morning  I  give  him  a  dog  cake. 

320  Penn  Street, 
Camden,  N.  J., 
Dear  Clara,  May  3,  1913. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  party  next  Wednesday  at  two  o'clock. 
Edna,  Jane,  and  Ethel  will  be  here. 

Father  has  bought  me  some  new  games.  We  shall  play 
them.    After  that  we  shall  have  supper.    Will  you  not  join  us? 

Your  loving  cousin, 
Lillian 
Aldine  First  Language  Book—  Newson  &  Co. 

Bryce  &  Spaulding. 

The  Circus  Parade.— Dov/n  the  street  came  the  circus 
parade.    The  children  stood  on  the  porch  to  see  it  pass. 

"Here  it  comes!"  cried  Harry. 

"See  the  big  elephant !"  screamed  Tom. 

"What  funny  little  monkeys !"  shouted  Will. 

"And  do  look  at  the  clown !"  exclaimed  Harry. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  called  Dick. 

One  day  the  little  red  hen  found  a  grain  of  wheat. 

She  said,  "Who  will  plant  this  wheat?" 

The  rat  said,  "Not  I." 

The  cat  said,  "Not  I." 

The  pig  said,  "Not  I." 

"I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen,  and  she  did. 

The  wheat  grew  until  it  was  ripe. 

Then  the  little  red  hen  said,  "Who  will  take  this  wheat  to 
the  mill  to  be  made  into  flour?" 

The  rat  said,  "Not  I." 

The  cat  said,  "Not  I." 

The  pig  said,  "Not  I." 

"I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen,  and  she  did. 

The  little  red  hen  made  the  bread. 

Then  she  said,  "Who  will  eat  this  bread  ?" 
said,  "I  will." 
said,  "I  will." 
said,  "I  will." 

"No,  you  will  not.  I  am  going  to  eat  it  myself,"  said  the 
little  red  hen,  and  she  did. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon. — There  are  many  stories  telling 
how  there  came  to  be  a  man  in  the  moon.  This  is  one  of  these 
old  stories. 

One  Sunday  a  man  went  through  the  woods  gathering 
sticks.  He  knew  that  this  was  wrong.  He  knew  he  had  six 
days  for  work  and  that  Sunday  was  the  day  of  rest.  So  he 
was  punished  for  his  wrongdoing.  He  was  lifted  up  into  the 
skv     First  he  tried  to  enter  the  sun. 


The  rat 
The  cat 
The  pig 


"Go  away,"  cried  the  sun.  "Do  you  not  know  that  this  is 
my  day?  You  have  done  wrong  on  my  day.  So  you  cannoi 
enter  here.    Go  to  the  moon." 

"Come  right  in,"  said  the  moon.  "Monday  is  my  day.  Or 
Monday  people  should  work.  You  have  been  working,  anc 
so  you  must  belong  to  me." 

The  man  entered  the  moon.  He  still  carried  his  bundle  ol 
sticks  on  his  back.  There  he  stands  to  this  very  day  to  teacl 
men  that  they  must  not  work  on  Sunday  and  that  they  musi 
work  on  Monday. 

The  Wolves  and  the  Sheep. — Once  on  a  time  the  wolves 
said  to  the  sheep :  "Let  us  be  friends.  Those  wicked  dogs  an 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  between  us.  They  are  always  bark- 
ing at  us  and  making  us  angry.  Send  them  away  and  we  wil 
live  together  in  peace." 

The  silly  sheep  believed  the  wolves  and  sent  the  dogs  away 
Then  the  wolves  fell  upon  the  sheep  and  killed  them  all. 

Aldine  Second  Language  Book — 

Bryce  &  Spaulding.  Newson  &  Co 

The  Donkey  and  the  Race  Horse. — A  donkey  boasted  thai 
he  could  outrun  a  horse.  The  horse  consented  to  run  a  rac( 
with  the  foolish  beast.  Of  course  the  donkey  was  defeatec 
and  loudly  laughed  at  by  the  other  animals. 

"I  now  see  what  was  the  matter  with  me,"  he  said.  "1 
ran  a  thorn  into  my  foot  some  months  ago  and  it  still  pains  me.' 

From  the  following  suggestions  you  may  make  some  ori- 
ginal fables  that  teach  the  same  lesson: 

The  Robin  aiid  the  Swallow. — Which  flies  faster,  the  robir 
or  the  swallow?  Think  of  some  foolish  excuse  that  the  robir 
might  make  if  he  were  defeated  in  a  race  with  the  swallow 
("I  fell  out  of  the  nest  when  I  was  a  baby  bird  and  hurt  m) 
wing." — "I  lost  some  feathers  from  my  right  wing  and  couk 
not  fly  straight." — "The  sun  was  shining  in  my  eyes  and  ] 
could  not  see  the  goal.") 

Now  think  out  the  fable  of  the  robin  and  the  swallow  ir 
good  sentences.  Keep  the  fable  short.  Be  ready  to  tell  il 
when  called  upon. 

Graded  Composition  Lessons — Part  I —  Newson  &  Co 

Marcelia  McKeon. 

I  am  as  black  as  black  can  be, 

But  yet   I   shine. 
My   home  was   deep   within  the  earth, 

In    a    dark   mine. 
Ages    ago    I    was    buried    there, 

But  yet  I  hold 
The  sunshine  and  the  heat  which  warmed 

That  world  of  old. 
Though  black  and  cold  I  seem  to  be. 

Yet    I    can    glow. 
Just  put  me  on  a  blazing  fire 
Then   you   will  know. 
Do  you  know  what  mineral  it  is  that  is  telling  this  story  i 
Where  is  coal  found?    How  did  it  get  there?    What  do  you 
know  about  mining  coal?     Have  you  ever  examined  a  piece 
of  coal?     How  does  it  look?     How  many  kinds  are  there? 
(Soft  and  hard.)     For  what  is  coal  used? 

My  First  Day  at  School. — I  was  six  years  old.  My  mother 
took  me  to  school.  The  building  was  on  First  Ave.,  near  lOth 
St.  I  was  very  happy,  for  I  wanted  to  learn.  I  was  put  in 
the  lowest  class.  It  was  hard  to  sit  still.  I  learned  to  count 
and  spell,  and  to  play  games.    I  liked  my  teacher.    Her  name 

was  ( ?) . 

Written  E.vercise. — Try  to  remember  the  first  day  you  u'eni 
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■Iwol  and  write  a  composition  about  it  by  ansivering  the 
iving  questions.  Be  sure  to  tell  the  exact  truth. 
1  low  old  were  you  ?  Who  took  you  ?  Where  was  the 
■liool  ?  Did  you  want  to  go  ?  In  what  class  were  you  placed  ? 
V  liat  did  you  learn?  Did  you  like  the  school  and  your 
;icher,  or  were  you  frightened  and  anxious  to  go  home  ? 
ear  John :  Putnam,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  promoted.  I  like  my  new  class  and  my 
:w  teacher  very  much.  I  mean  to  work  hard  this  term.  What 
ass  are  you  in  now? 

We  have  some  gold-fish  in  our  room,  and  I  help  my  teacher 
1  take  care  of  them. 
With  love  to  all  at  home, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

William  Jones. 
ear  Annie :  Beverly,  Mass. 

Last  Tuesday  we  had  no  school,  for  it  was  Wash- 
gton's  Birthday.     In  the  morning  I  helped  my  mother  by 
king  care  of  the  baby.     In  the  afternoon  my  father  took  us 
.r  a  walk.     How  did  you  spend  your  day? 
We  send  our  love.     I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Emma  Louis. 
'  aded  Composition — Part  II—  Newson  &  Co. 

Marcelia  McKeon. 
The  Little  Pine-Tree. — In  a  great  forest  grew  a  little  pine- 
ee.     It  looked  around  and  saw  the  beautiful  green  leaves  of 
I  e  maple  and  other  trees. 

"How  ugly  my  long  needles  are,"  said  the  pine.    So  it 
:2:hed  and  cried  until  at  last  a  little  fairy  came  to  it.     She 
id,  "What  is  the  matter?"     "Oh,"  moaned  the  little  pine- 
e,  "I  wish  I  had  gold  needles!" 

It  cried  itself  to  sleep.  When  it  awakened,  it  found  that 
i  was  covered  with  golden  needles.  How  it  shook  its  treas- 
I  es !  But  its  joy  was  short.  That  night  robbers  came  to  the 
;  rest  and  stripped  the  tree  of  all  its  riches. 

Then  it  moaned  and  sighed  with  every  breeze  and  cried. 
'  le  little  fairy  again  came  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter  now, 
Itle  tree?"  "Would  that  I  had  asked  for  glass  leaves!"  ex- 
'  limed  the  tree.  At  last  it  fell  asleep.  When  it  awakened, 
tc  sun  was  shining  on  its  beautiful  crystal  leaves.  But  a 
53rm  came  up.  The  wind  blew  and  blew  and  broke  every  leaf. 
Then  the  pine-tree  asked  that  it  might  have  leaves  just  like 
■r  trees.     Its  wish  was  granted. 

V  goat  and  her  little  flock  came  into  the  forest  that  day 
'ley  saw  the  pine  tree,  and  because  it  was  small,  the  goats 
'led  that  its  leaves  would  make  a  fine  dinner.     So  they  ate 
y  leaf. 

How  the  little  tree  waved  its  branches  then  and  begged 
t  it  it  might  have  its  old  needles  back  again !  It  had  learned 
t "  lesson  of  content ;  but  it  was  tQO  late. 

'  ided  Course  in  English — Book  I—  Thompson,  Brown  &■  Cu. 

■  Vrite  answers  to  the  following  questions:     1.    On  what 

were  you  born  ?    2.    On  what  date  did  school  begin  ?    3. 

Vhen  was  last  Christmas?    4.    When  did  we  last  celebrate 

-hington's  birthday?     5.  When   will    the    next   Memorial 

exercises  be  held?     6.    On  what  day  of  the  week  does 

1  :t  Fourth  of  July  come?     7.    What  is  the  date  of  Monday 

ict?  8.  On  what  date  did  last  Thanksgiving  Day  come? 
What  is  the  birthday  of  your  baby  brother?  10.  What 
'  of  the  month  is  today  ? 


IVrite  the  following  sentences:  1.  Twelve  eggs  make  one 
dozen  eggs.  2.  Twelve  inches  make  one  foot.  3.  Ten 
cents  make  one  dime.  4.  Sixteen  ounces  make  one  pound. 
5.  Four  quarts  make  one  gallon.  6.  Sixty  minutes  make 
one  hour.  7.  Twenty-four  hours  make  one  day.  8.  Ten 
years  make  one  decade.  9.  One  hundred  years  make  a  cen- 
tury. 10.  Three  feet  make  one  yard.  11.  Sixty  seconds 
make  one  minute.  12.  Seven  days  make  one  week.  13. 
Twelve  months  make  one  year. 

English  Composition  For  Grammar  Schools.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Frederick  H.   Sykes. 

A  Barnyard  Talk. — "Cock-a-doodle-doo  V'  crowed  the  Cock 
in  the  early  morning.  "I  am  the  cleverest  person  on  the  farm. 
Every  morning  I  wake  the  people  up  so  that  the  men  can  get 
to  work  and  the  children  can  get  to  school  at  the  right  time. 
That  is  the  reason  the  children  feed  me  with  com  and  bread 
every  day." 

"Cluck,  cluck !"  said  the  Hen.  "You  ought  not  to  be  so 
conceited,  good  sir.  You  never  give  the  children  anything  to 
eat,  but  I  do.  Almost  every  day  I  lay  an  egg,  and  my  eggs 
are  made  into  pancakes  for  the  children.  Surely  I  am  cleverer 
than  you." 

"Mew,  mew,  mew,"  said  the  Pussy-cat,  who  had  heard  the 
talking.  "You  want  to  know  who  is  the  cleverest,"  said  she. 
"I'll  tell  you.  If  I  did  not  kill  all  the  rats  and  mice,  those 
wicked  things  would  come  and  eat  up  all  the  butter  and 
cheese,  and  all  the  bread  and  cake,  and  the  children  would  have 
to  go  to  school  without  any  lunch.  That  is  why  the  children 
and  I  are  such  good  friends.  Why,  they  give  me  milk  to  drink, 
and  I  sit  on  their  laps." 

"Bow,  wow,  wow!"  said  the  Dog.  He  had  put  his  head 
out  of  the  kennel  when  he  heard  Pussy  boasting.  "How  do 
you  think  things  would  go  if  I  didn't  watch  over  the  house, 
night  and  day?  /  know  who  is  the  most  important  person 
on  the  farm."  ' 

Then  up  came  the  Farmer,  who  had  overheard  everything. 
"You  are  all  kind  and  useful,"  said  he.  And  he  scattered  corn 
to  the  Cock  and  to  the  Hen,  and  gave  Puss  a  saucer  of  milk, 
and  Doggy  a  bone  to  gnaw.  They  were  all  happy  and  satisfied, 
and  stopped  disputing. 

— Abridged  from  a  story  from  the  Norwegian,  by  Emilie  Poulsson  in  "In  the 
Child's  World."  By  permission  of  the  publisliers,  Messrs.  The  Milton  Brad- 
ley Co. 

1.  What  was  the  Barnyard  Talk  about?  Describe  a  barn- 
yard you  have  seen.  Describe  the  barnyard  of  this  story.  Who 
are  the  characters  of  this  story  ?  What  did  each  claim  to  be, 
and  why?  What  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  in  his 
claim?  How  did  the  farmer  settle  the  dispute?  Did  he  settle 
it  justly? 

Modern  English — Book  I —  Macmillan  Co. 

Emerson  &  Bender. 

The  Monkey  and  the  Cats. — Two  hungry  cats,  having 
stolen  some  cheese,  could  not  agree  between  themselves  how 
to  divide  it.  Therefore,  they  went  to  law,  and  a  cunning 
monkey  was  asked  to  be  judge  to  settle  their  dispute. 

The  monkey  put  two  pieces  of  cheese  into  some  scales  to 
see  if  they  were  of  equal  weight.  "Let  me  see,"  said  the 
judge,  with  a  sly  look.  "This  slice  weighs  more  than  the 
other" ;  and  with  that  he  bit  off  a  large  piece. 

"Why  do  you  bite  our  cheese?"  asked  the  cats. 

"Because,"  said  the  monkey,  "I  must  see  that  neither  one 
of  you  gets  more  than  her  share." 
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lawyer." 

once  and  very  gravely  broke  up  the  court. 

Everyday  English— Book  I—  Macmillan   Co. 

Two  Dogs. 
Good  morning,  Tyke.    Where  are  you  going? 
Oh,  anywhere.    I'm  running  about  looking  for  fun. 
Come,  let's  sit  down  and  talk  a  bit. 
Very  well.    How  are  you  getting  along? 
Oh,  well  enough.     But  life  gets  a  little  tiresome, 


The  other  scale  had  now  become  too  heavy;  so  the  honest     geese  to  teach  him.     They  told  h.m  that  he  could  not  learn 
judged  helped  himself  to  a  second  mouthful.    Thus  he  nibbled     because  he  had  no  wings.     But  they  offered  to  carry  him 
first  one  piece  and  then  the  other  till  the  poor  cats,  seeing     through  the  air,  so  that  he  might  see  what  it  was  like, 
their' cheese  in   a    fair   way  to  be  all  eaten  up,  most  humbly  Taking  a  stick,  they  told  h.m  to  hold  firmly  to  it  with  h.s 

beeged  him  not  to  put  himself  to  any  further  trouble,  but  to     mouth,  and  on  no  account  to  speak  a  word     Ihen  two  of  the 
give  them  what  still  remained.  geese  took  the  ends  of  the  stick  in  their  bills  and  rose  high  m 

"Not  by  any  means !"  said  the  monkey.    "I  owe  justice  to     the  air,  carrying  the  turtle  between  them.    As  they  were  pass- 
myself  as  well  as  to  you,  and  what  remains  is  due  to  me  as  the     ing  over  a  village,  one  of  the  people  saw  the  strange  sight,  and 
Upon  this  he  crammed  the  whole  into  his  mouth  at     cried  out,  "Well,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  thing?    There  is  a 

turtle  flying  with  two  geese.  Look!  Look!  Other  people 
cried  out  in  surprise  at  the  sight,  until  the  turtle  could  contain 
himself  no  longer. 

"Well,"  he  started  to  say,  "why  shouldn't  I  — ,"  and  was 
presently  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  street  below. 
Fahle  of  the  Frog  and  the  Ox. 
Scene. — Two  frogs,  a  big  and  a  little  one,  are  sitting  on 
the  bank  of  a  pool.    An  ox  is  grazing  in  the  meadow  near  by. 
The  Little  Frog.    O  father,  father.     I've  just  seen  such  a 
terrible  creature. 

The  Big  Frog.    Where,  my  son? 
Little  Frog.   Over  there  in  the  meadow. 
Big  Frog.    What  did  it  look  like  ? 

Little  Frog.  It  was  red,  it  stood  on  four  legs,  it  had  big 
eyes,  and  two  curved  sticks  standing  out  on  its  head.  And,  oh ! 
it  was  so  big. 

Big  Frog.    Tut,  tut!  how  big?    As  big  as  I? 
Little  Frog.    O,  bigger,  much  bigger. 
Big  Frog.    That  cannot  be.    But  I  can  make  myself  bigger 
(Puffs  himself  tip.)    Was  it  as  big  as  this  ? 
Little  Frog.    O  yes,  much  bigger. 

Big  Frog.    (Puffing  himself  up  still  more.)    Pooh !    I  don'l 
believe  it.     Was  he  as  big  as  this? 
Little  Frog.    O  yes,  bigger,  bigger! 
Big  Frog.    (Puffing  himself  still  more.)    As  big  as  this  ? 
Little  Frog.    Yes,  yes,  very  much  bigger. 
Big  Frog.    (Puffs  a  little  more,  and  then  ffies  into  pieces 
with  a  noise  like  a  pop-gun.) 
Little  Frog.    Oh !  father ! 

This  drama  is  to  be  read  aloud,  one  pupil  taking  the  par 
of  the  Little  Frog,  another  that  of  the  Big  Frog.  It  may  b 
read  several  times,  and  the  reading  criticized  for  expressio: 
and  dramatic  interest. 

A  Picture  Story. — Look  at  the  pictures  on  this  and  th 

opposite  page.    Do  they  suggest  a  story?    In  the  first  pictur 

where  is  the  rabbit  ?  in  the  woods  or  in  a  garden  ?    What  is  h 

doing?    What  do  you  suppose  is  happening  on  the  other  sid 

of  the  cold-frame?     Suppose  there  is  a  dog  coming  throug 

the  garden ;  can  he  see  the  rabbit  ?     What  will  happen  whe 

the  dog  comes  round  the  corner?    What  is  happening  in  tl 

second  picture?     Where  is  the  rabbit  going?     Where  is  h 

home  ?    How  far  away  is  it  ?•  What  fields  must  he  cross  ?    Do( 

he  go  through  any  fences?  over  any  stone  walls?     Has  tl 

rabbit  a  wife  and  children  waiting  for  him  at  home?    Imagii 

the  story  of  the  chase,  and  describe  any  narrow  escapes  tl 

rabbit  has.    Tell  how  the  dog  feels  as  he  is  shown  in  the  thii 

picture,  and  how  the  rabbit  feels  as  he  appears  in  the  four 

picture.     What  does  the  fifth  picture  tell  you  as  to  the  ei 

of  the  story?     Find  a  title  for  the  story  and  names  for  tl 

dog  and  the  rabbit.     Several  children  may  tell  the  story,  ai 

(Continued  on  page  92.) 


Rover. 

Tyke. 

Rover. 

Tyke. 

Rover. 

sometimes. 

Tyke.    Why,  I  thought  a  rich  man's  dog  never  could  be 

unhappy. 

Rover.  You'd  think  differently  if  you  were  in  my  place. 
This  fine  collar  on  my  neck  is  a  great  bother.  It's  too  heavy 
and  it  often  chafes.  When  I  dig  a  hole  for  mice  or  moles,  the 
collar  is  in  the  way.  When  I  go  for  a  walk  withMaster  in  the 
park,  he  fastens  a  chain  to  it  and  leads  me.  It  is  very  tire- 
some to  have  to  trot  along  in  the  walks  by  his  side,  when  the 
air  is  full  of  interesting  smells  that  I  want  to  find  out  about. 

Tyke.  But  when  I  go  into  the  park  the  boys  throw  stones 
at  me  because  there's  no  one  to  take  care  of  me.  My  master 
is  away  at  work  all  day ;  if  he  could  go  with  me  the  boys  would 
not  dare  molest  me. 

Rover.  I  think  I  shouldn't  mind  the  boys  and  the  stones, 
if  only  I  could  run  free.  I'd  show  my  teeth  and  growl,  and 
that  would  settle  the  boys. 

Tyke.     Yes,  and  you'd  have  the  policemen  after  you,  or, 
worse  still,  the  dog-catcher.     Did  you  ever  hear  what  the 
dog-catcher  does  with  stray  dogs  that  lose  their  tempers? 
Rover.     No,  what  is  it? 

Tyke.  Well,  they  tell  me  that  he  takes  you  to  a  place 
where  they  shut  you  into  a  cage  with  other  dogs  that  nobody 
owns.  Then  they  put  you  into  a  close  room  and  turn  on  an 
evil  smelling  stuff,  and  you  get  sleepy  and  sick,  and  then  you 
don't  know  anything  more, — and  then  they  bury  you. 
Rover.     That  is  awful. 

Tyke.  And  then  we  poor  dogs  are  often  hungry  and  cold. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  find  our  food  in  ash-barrels  and  gutters. 
In  cold  weather  we  have  no  warm  nest,  like  yours,  to  sleep  in. 
We  shiver  until, — but  what's  that  smell? 

Rover.     A  mole,  I  do  believe !    Come,  come.  [Exeunt. 

This  dialog  is  to  be  read  aloud  several  times  with  different 
children  taking  the  parts  of  Rover  and  Tyke. 

Extend  the  dialog  by  adding  another  conversation  be- 
tween the  dogs  as  they  sit  down  to  rest  again.  Did  they  catch 
the  mole?  Imagine  that  they  talk  about  their  masters  and 
their  homes.  The  class  may  decide  what  is  to  go  into  the 
dialog.    The  dialog  should  be  repeated  several  times. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  will  read  to  you  Burns'  "Twa  Dogs." 

The  Danger  of  Talking  Too  Much.    A  Fable. — -There  was 

once   a   turtle   who   wished   to   fly.     So  he  asked  some  wild 
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Mctcalf  and  Rafter's  Language  Series— Book  I— American  Book  I— 

Explanation  of  a  Simple  Process — Mending  a  Shoe. — Have 
you  ever  taken  your  shoe  to  the  cobbler  to  have  it  mended? 
Was  it  the  heel,  the  sole,  or  the  upper  that  needed  mending? 
Did  you  watch  the  cobbler  while  he  worked  on  your  shoe?  If 
your  shoe  needed  a  new  sole,  or  a  new  heel,  what  did  the 
cobbler  do  first?  Did  he  put  a  last  inside  of  the  shoe?  If 
so,  why  ?  How  did  he  fasten  the  tap  or  the  heel  to  the  shoe  ? 
Did  he  use  an  awl?     For  what  purpose? 

If  he  mended  the  upper,  how  did  he  do  it?  Did  he  paste 
a  patch  over  the  hole  or  over  the  seam  in  the  upper,  or  did 
he  sew  on  a  patch  ?  What  kind  of  needle  did  he  use  ?  What 
kind  of  thread?  How  did  he  make  holes  through  which  he 
passed  the  needle  and  the  thread?  Why  did  he  wax  the 
thread  ?    Did  he  polish  the  shoe  ?    How  did  he  polish  it  ? 

If  you  have  seen  a  shoe  mended,  describe  the  process  orally 
to  the  class. 

Oral  Expression  of  an  Experience — A  Visit  to  a  Sick 
Friend. — Did  you  walk  or  ride  when  you  made  your  visit? 
Who  went  with  you?  How  long  did  you  stay?  Was  your 
friend  very  ill  ?  What  made  you  think  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
you?  Was  he  in  a  hospital,  or  at  his  home?  Did  you  see  the 
nurse?  Describe  the  dress  she  wore.  Did  the  doctor  call 
while  you  were  there?  Did  you  take  with  you  something  to 
cheer  your  friend?  Name  some  things  that  you  would  like 
if  you  were  ill.  If  you  took  a  book  to  your  friend,  what  kind 
pf  book  was  it?  Did  you  think  he  would  like  a  book  about  a 
poor  sick  boy,  or  that  he  would  prefer  something  more  cheer- 
ful? If  you  took  flowers,  did  you  try  to  select  his  favorite 
flowers  ? 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  your  visit,  looking  at  the  questions  for 
suggestions.  2.  Tell  the  story  of  your  visit  without  looking 
%t  the  questions.  3.  Now  stand  at  the  side  of  the  room  and 
tell  the  story  of  your  visit. 

OCTOBER'S  PARTY. 
A  Poem  for  Reading  and  Conversation. 
Dctober  gave  a  party,  All  balanced  to  their  partners, 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came, —  And  gayly  fluttered  by; 

The  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Maples, 

And  leaves  of  every  name. 
rhe  sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

And  everything  was  grand ; 
Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing. 

Professor  Wind  the  band. 


The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 
New-fallen  from  the  sky. 


The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow ; 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed. 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple 

In  scarlet  looked  their  best; 


Then,  in  the  rusty  hollows, 

At  hide-and-seek  they  played ; 
The  party  closed  at  sundown. 

And  everybody  stayed. 
Professor  Wind  played  louder, 
They  flew  along  the  ground, 
And  there  the  party  ended 
Iji  "hands  across,  all  round." 
— Anonymous. 
Conversation, — In  what  season  of  the  year  did  the  party 
■3  Jxcur  ?    Could  it  have  taken  place  in  any  other  season  ?    Why 
lOt?    What  other  leaves  might  have  attended?    Why  didn't 
he  Firs  and  Hemlocks  attend? 

Upon  the  blackboard,  with  colored  chalk,  write  a  list  of  the 
olors   mentioned   in    the   second  stanza.     Drazv  a  rainbow, 
ing  these  same  colors. 

The  rainbow  has  colors  that  the  leaves  never  have.   What 
re  they  ? 

What  is  a  rusty  hollow?    Could  you  find  a  rusty  hollow 


in  summer?    Would  a  rusty  hollow  look  the  same  in  winter 
as  in  autumn?    What  would  you  call  it  in  winter? 

Could  the  leaves  have  played  any  other  games  besides 
hide-and-seek?  Name  four  other  games  that  they  might  have 
played. 

Watch  for  the  October  party  this  year,  and  tell  the  class 
where  and  when  you  think  it  will  occur.  If  you  notice  any 
other  guests  at  the  party,  make  a  list  of  them  upon  the  black- 
board. 

Draw  a  border  of  leaves  illustrating  the  lines: — 
And  there  the  party  ended 
In  "hands  across,  all  round." 

Copy  this  poem  into  your  notebook.  Notice  with  what 
kind  of  letter  the  first  word  of  each  line  begins. 

Essentials  of  English — First  Book —  American  Book  Co. 

Pearson  &  Kirchwey. 

A  Lesson  in  Courtesy. — One  day  when  Jeflferson  and  his 
grandson  were  out  riding,  they  met  an  old  negro  slave  who 
respectfully  bowed  and  Hfted  his  cap  to  them.  Jefferson 
returned  the  greeting.  The  boy,  who  had  paid  no  attention 
to  it,  looked  at  his  grandfather  in  astonishment  and  said, 
"What !  sir,  do  you  lift  your  hat  to  a  negro  ?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  Jefferson,  "would  you  have 
me  inferior   to   a   slave   in   courtesy?" — Edward  Eggleston. 

Description  of  a  Squirrel. — His  home  is  in  the  trunk  of  an 
old  maple,  with  an  entrance  far  up  among  the  branches.  He 
is  very  clean  in  his  habits,  and  graceful  as  well  as  nimble  and 
daring  in  his  movements.  He  leaps  recklessly  from  one  hmb 
of  the  tree  to  another,  and  manages  to  get  a  hold  even  if  it 
be  by  the  aid  of  his  teeth. 

His  tail  is  broad  and  long  and  flat.  It  not  only  aids  him 
in  making  one  of  his  flying  leaps,  but  it  serves  as  a  cloak  which 
he  wraps    about    him    when    he    sleeps. — John  Borroughs. 

How  could  you  tell,  without  the  title,  what  animal  the 
author  had  in  mind?  What  part  of  the  description  might 
apply  to  a  bird?  What  part  would  not  apply  to  a  bird?  If 
you  have  ever  watched  a  little  squirrel,  tell  something  else 
that  you  have  noticed  about  it. 

From  Essentials  of  English — Second  Book —  American  Book  Co. 

Pearson  &  Kirchwey. 

Anecdote  to  be  Completed. — Read  the  following  selection: 
The  Warning  Bell. 

Suddenly  a  fierce  yell  pierced  the  air.  At  the  sound  the 
women  and  children  fled  pell-mell  into  the  blockhouse  and 
barred  the  door.  "O  mother,"  gasped  Hannah,  "we  forgot  to 
strike  the  bell.    The  Indians  will  kill  us  all !" 

But  only  for  a  moment  did  the  girl  give  way  to  terror. 
Gleaming  in  the  sun  a  few  rods  away,  hung  the  old  bell. 
Hannah's  eyes  fell  upon  it.  Suddenly  her  fourteen-year-old 
face  grew  stern  and  set.  She  would  yet  send  out  a  call  for 
help!  Seizing  a  gun,  the  young  girl,  with  nerves  strong  and 
steady,  aimed  directly  at  the  bell  and  fired. 

Far  away  in  the  cornfield  the  men  raised  their  heads  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  with  straining  ears  and  bated  breath 
stood  motionless.  Then  came  a  second  peal,  and  a  third.  At 
the  last  stroke,  loud  and  insistent,  the  pioneers,  as  one  man, 
started  for  the  blockhouse. 
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School  Compositions—  American  Book  Co. 

Maxwell  &  Johnston. 

1.  Write  an  imaginary  conversation  that  took  place, — 
(a)    Between  a  teacher  and  a  pupil  who  frequently  comes 

late  to  school,  (b)  Between  a  mother  and  her  little  daughter 
who  wants  to  play  before  she  has  studied  her  lessons,  (c) 
Between  two  boys,  each  of  whom  claims  that  he  has  won  a 
certain  game,  (d)  Between  two  boys,  the  older  of  whom  is 
conducting  the  younger  through  a  menagerie,  (e)  Between 
a  city  girl  and  a  country  girl,  one  of  whom  is  showing  the 
other  some  of  the  interesting  sights  of  the  city  or  the  country. 

2.  Write  the  dialogue  that  may  have  taken  place  between 
the  little  girl  and  the  doge  (duke)  mentioned  in  the  following 
description  of  a  picture: 

"It  represents  some  scene  from  the  history  of  Venice.  On 
an  open  piazza  a  noble  prisoner,  wasted  and  pale  from  long 
confinement,  has  just  had  an  interview  with  his  children.  He 
reaches  his  arm  toward  them  as  if  for  the  last  time,  while  a 
"feavage  keeper  drags  him  away.  A  lovely  little  girl  kneels  at 
the  feet  of  the  doge,  but  there  is  no  compassion  in  his  stern 
features,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  her  father  is  doomed." — • 
from  "Views  A-Foot,"  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

Everyday  Language  Lessons —  American  Book  Co. 

Thanksgiving  Day. — The  Pilgrims  landed  in  this  country 
on  a  day  in  December.  The  weather  was  very  cold.  They  did 
not  have  warm  houses  to  live  in.  They  suffered  also  from  hun- 
ger because  they  did  not  have  much  food. 

The  first  winter  was  a  very  hard  one  for  them.  Nearly 
half  of  their  number  died,  but  the  rest  endured  their  sufferings 
bravely.  The  following  year,  conditions  improved  for  them ; 
they  had  plenty  of  food  and  shelter.  They  were,  therefore, 
happy  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 

The  day  they  celebrated  with  thanks  they  named  "Thanks- 
giving Day."    We  now  observe  Thanksgiving  Day  every  year. 

Lessons — Book  I —  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Harris  &  Gilbert. 

j  (To  be  read  to  the  children  by  the  teacher) 

'  The  Story  of  Clytie. — Clytie  was  a  lovely  water  nymph. 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  with  soft  black  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
She  loved  the  glorious  sun  god,  Apollo.  Day  after  day,  from 
inorning  until  evening,  she  would  stand  upon  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  lake  and  gaze  upon  the  face  of  the  god  as  he  rode 
through  the  heavens  in  his  shining  golden  chariot,  turning  her 
face  slowly  as  he  passed  from  east  to  west. 

Apollo  loved  the  gentle  Clytie  and  used  to  look  down  upon 
her  and  warm  her  heart  with  his  smile,  but  he  could  not  come 
to  her,  for  he  must  guide  his  fierce  horses  through  the  sky. 

At  length  the  maiden  grew  wan  and  thin  and  was  slowly 
wasting  away.  So  Apollo,  in  pity,  decided  to  change  her  into 
a  flower  which  could  stand  all  day  and  gaze  upon  him  without 
suffering.  So  her  feet  became  roots,  growing  fast  in  the 
ground ;  her  slender  body  was  changed  to  a  long,  slender  stem  ; 
her  eyes  became  the  center  of  the  flower,  and  her  yellow  curls, 
a  golden  fringe  of  petals ;  and  Clytie  was  a  flower. 

This  is  why  the  sunflower  all  summer  long  stands  upright 
in  the  garden  and  turns  her  face  toward  the  sun  as  he  passes 
from  east  to  west. 

Conversation : 


What  is  a  nymph?  How  did  Clytie  look?  What  wore 
help  you  to  picture  her?  What  did  she  do  every  day?  Why 
Who  was  Apollo?  How  did  he  ride  through  the  heavens 
Did  Apollo  love  Clytie?  How  did  he  show  this?  The  stoi 
says  that  "the  maiden  grew  wan  and  thin."  What  does  wa 
mean  ?  Why  did  Clytie  grow  wan  and  thin  ?  What  did  Apoll 
do?  Why?  What  happened  to  Clytie?  What  words  hel 
you  to  picture  the  change?  What  does  the  sunflower  dc 
Why?  Let  as  many  of  the  children  as  possible  tell  the  stoi 
of  Clytie.  Be  sure  to  tell  about:  (1)  Who  Clytie  was.  (2 
How  she  showed  her  love  for  Apollo.  (3)  How  Apollo  ; 
first  showed  his  love  for  her.  (4)  Why  she  grew  wan  an 
thin.  (5)  How  Apollo  changed  her.  (6)  What  the  sunflowc 
does. 

Guide  Books  to  English — Book  I—  Silver,  Burdett  &■  C 

Harris  <S*  Gilbert. 

Conversation : 

The  Pilgrims. — 1.  Discuss  who  the  Pilgrims  were;  Wt 
they  left  their  native  land;  What  sort  of  people  they  wen 
Who  their  leaders  were.  Describe  their  ships  and  the  prep; 
ration  they  made  for  the  journey. 

Life  in  Holland. — 2.  To  what  country  did  they  first  sail 
Why?  What  did  they  do  there?  How  long  did  they  sta) 
Why  did  they  leave?  Describe  their  preparation  for  this  sei 
ond  voyage.  Did  they  know  anything  about  the  land  thf 
were  going  to?  Do  you- think  it  required  courage  to  make  th 
voyage  ?  Describe  the  voyage.  What  do  you  recall  of  Occam 
Hopkins  ? 

With  your  teacher's  help,  make  lessons  on  each  of  the  fo 
lowing  topics,  filling  out  the  outlines : 

(3)  The  Landing.  (4)  Incidents  of  the  First  Winte 
(5)  The  Return  of  the  Mayflower.  (6)  The  First  Spring  ar 
Summer  and  Fall.  (7)  The  First  Thanksgiving.  (8)  Tl 
People — Character,  Appearance,  Dress,  Customs,  Names  < 
Leaders. 

The  Fireman. — Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  pe( 
pie  stand  ready  to  serve  you,  to  supply  your  wants,  to  protei 
you  from  danger,  to  take  care  of  your  property,  to  guard  yoi 
lives  ? 

There  are  the  postmen  of  whom  you  have  heard,  the  arir 
of  soldiers,  the  navy  of  vessels  and  sailors.  All  these  tl 
United  States  Government  provides  for  your  protection. 

Your  town  or  your  city  also  does  much  for  you. 

Among  those  who  serve  you  are  the  firemen,  who  prote 
your  lives  and  property  from  injury  by  fires. 

Visit  a  fire-engine  house  if  possible.  Learn  all  you  ca 
about  the  firemen  and  tell  in  class : 

Who  appoints  them,  who  supports  them,  where  the  cil 
gets  the  money,  what  kind  of  men  must  be  chosen,  what  tes 
are  applied,  what  training  they  must  take,  what  their  work  i 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  fireman  ?    Why  ? 

Find  out  and  name  all. the  different  kinds  of  wagons  an 
other  vehicles  and  apparatus  the  firemen  use. 

What  kind  of  horses  have  they?     How  are  they  trained 

Tell  a  story  of  a  fire-engine  horse. 

Written  Exercise:  Write  a  description  of  a  fire  engin 
Write  an  account  of  some  large  fire  that  you  have  witnessei 
Imagine  yourself  a  fireman  and  write  a  letter  to  your  motht 
telling  of  your  life  and  your  work. 
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ish   Lessons— Book   11—  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Harris  &  Gilbert. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  —  Who  is  that  short,  sturdy,  plainly 
essed  man  who  stands  with  legs  a  little  apart  and  hands 
'hind  his  back,  looking  up  with  keen  gray  eyes  into  the  face 
t  each  speaker?  His  cap  is  in  his  hands,  so  you  can  see  the 
diet  head  of  crisp  brown  hair  and  the  wrinkled  forehead,  as 
ell  as  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  short  square  face,  the  broad 
mples,  the  thick  lips,  which  are  yet  as  firm  as  granite.  A 
i)arse  plebeian  stamp  of  man ;  yet  the  whole  figure  and  atti- 
ide  are  that  of  boundless  determination,  self-possession, 
lergy ;  and  when  at  last  he  speaks  a  few  blunt  words,  all  eyes 
re  turned  respectfully^  upon  him, — for  his  name  is  Francis 
rake. — Charles  Kingsley. 

Copy  this  description.  Study  it  carefully,  looking  up  in  the 
ictionary  any  words  that  you  do  not  know. 

Notice  the  order  of  the  items  described.  First,  those  things 
lat  would  naturally  attract  attention,  —  size,  appearance, 
ress  and  attitude ;  second,  those  characteristics  for  which  one 
as  to  look  more  closely,- — the  shape  of  the  head,  the  color  of 
le  hair,  the  face,  the  features ;  third,  the  impression  left  after 
ose  observation, — coarseness  but  energy,  strength,  power; 
nally,  the  attitude  of  others  toward  Drake,  and,  after  interest 
id  curiosity  have  been  aroused,  his  name. 

Who  was  Sir  Francis  Drake?  Describe  him  in  your  own 
ords.  Which  description  is  better,  yours  or  Kingsley's? 
/hy?  Write  separately  the  words  that  you  think  make  clear 
le  picture  in  Kingsley's  description.  Are  they  nouns,  adjec- 
ves,  verbs,  or  adverbs? 

Travel:  A  Cooperative  Study. — Collect  pictures  and  gather 
icts  about  the  different  modes  of  travel  that  people  have  used. 

Divide  the  work  among  the  members  of  the  class  so  that 
ich  shall  have  a  part  in  the  investigation;  then  write  about 
le  different  modes  of  travel,  illustrating  your  writing  by  the 
ictures  gathered. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested: 

Walking,  riding  the  camel,  the  elephant,  the  donkey,  the 
orse. 

Reindeer  sledge,  dog  sledge,  chariot,  carriage,  stagecoach, 
team  car,  trolley  car,  automobile. 

Rowboats,  galleys,  sailing  vessels,  steam  vessels. 

Each  of  the  class  should  write  about  some  one  thing.  Cor- 
ect  in  class  what  you  have  written,  rewrite,  and  then  select 
ompositions,  one  upon  each  topic,  and  using  them  as  chapters, 
lake  a  book  on  "Modes  of  Travel." 

he  Progressive  Composition  Lessons— Book  I— Part  II— 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon. — One  Sunday  morning,  long,  long 
a  wood-cutter   went   into   the    forest   to   get   some  fire- 
When  he  had  a  bundle  of  sticks,  he  slung  it  over  his 


•Qod. 


loulder  and  started  for  home. 

On  the  way  he  met  a  man  going  to  church.  This  man  said 
)  him,  "Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  Sunday  ?  You  must  not 
ather  sticks  to-day.    Put  them  down !" 

"I  cannot  put  them  down.  I  dare  not  go  home  without 
lem.  My  wife  has  no  wood  to  cook  dinner,"  replied  the 
ood-cutter. 

"Then  carry  your  bundle  forever,"  said  the  man.  "As 
jou  do  not  care  for  Sunday  on  earth,  you  shall  live  forever  in 
le  moon.     There  it  is  always  the  Moon's  Day  or  Monday. 


3.  The  woodcutter's  reply. 

4.  The  sentence. 

5.  The  punishment. 


You  shall  be  a  warning  to  those  who  will  not  rest  on  Sunday." 

The  stranger  vanished,  and  the  wood-cutter  was  lifted  Gp 
into  the  moon.  There  you  may  see  him,  when  the  imoob/  is 
full,  bending  under  his  bundle  of  sticks. 

Oral  Composition. — What  does  the  first  paragraph  tell? 

What  does  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  tell? 
What  question  does  the  stranger  ask?  What  command  does 
he  give  ? 

Give  the  topic  of  the  third  paragraph. 

What  does  the  fourth  paragraph  contain? 

What  do  we  learn  from  the  fifth  paragraph? 

Tell  the  story.    Use  this  outline : 

1.  Woodcutter  in  the  forest. 

2.  (a) Meets  a  stranger. 

(b)  Stranger's  question. 

(c)  Stranger's   command. 

Written  Composition. — Explain  the  use  of  quotation  marks, 
interrogation  point,  exclamation  point,  and  periods. 

Composition  in  the  Elementary  School —  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Taylor. 

Lost  {the  follozving  is  given  to  the  pupils). — A  little  girl 
who  lived  in  England  went  to  five  o'clock  service  and  fell  sound 
asleep  in  a  large,  highbacked  pew.  The  service  ended,  the  con- 
gregation departed,  and  the  church  was  locked.  When  tea- 
time  came,  she  was  missed  by  her  mother,  and,  as  her  family 
did  not  know  of  her  visit  to  church,  they  became  greatly 
alarmed.  Night  cast  her  shadowy  pall  over  the  earth  and  the 
return  of  the  child  was  despaired  of. 

Here  Is  How  a  Pupil  Completed  the  Story. — About  six 
o'clock  the  little  one  awoke  and  was  filled  with  alarm.  Shadowy 
forms  chased  each  other  over  the  walls  and  the  scurrying  of 
the  rats  could  be  heard  in  the  rafters  overhead.  The  child 
slipped  to  the  floor,  and  raising  her  little  hands  in  supplication, 
breathed  this  prayer :  "O  God !  protect  me !"  She  crept  to 
the  door  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  the  heavy  hinges  refused  to 
budge.  It  was  now  pitch  dark  in  God's  sanctuary.  She  reached 
the  altar,  now  divested  of  all  its  candles  and  coverings,  and  lay 
down  on  the  altar  steps.  Suddenly  a  rat  scurried  past  her  and 
she  screamed  aloud  in  terror.  She  felt  hungry,  and  remember- 
ing the  nice  supper  for  her  at  home,  began  to  weep  piteously. 
Worn  out  with  crying,  she  fell  asleep  for  the  second  time.  She 
was  awakened  about  eleven  o'clock  by  a  peculiar  grating  noise, 
and  she  heard  two  gruff  voices  say : 

"They  had  a  service  here  to-night  and  I  tried,  but  could 
not  stay  in.    Guess  the  sexton  suspected  me !" 

"Where  do  they  keep  the  money?"  inquired  the  other. 

"Under  the  altar  steps." 

"The  quicker  we  get  this  job  over,  the  better.  I  feel  mean 
to  rob  a  church."  The  two  men  were  noiselessly  approaching 
the  altar.  The  child  rose  to  her  feet  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "What  do  you  want?"  As  she  stood  there  in  her  little 
white  dress,  she  looked  like  an  angel ;  indeed  the  men  thought 
she  was,  for  an  instant. 

Aldine  First  Language  Book —  Newson  &  Co. 

Bryce  &  Spaulding. 

My  Birthday. — One  day  a  father  said  to  his  son:  "Next 
Thursday  will  be  your  birthday.  I  want  you  to  spend  the  day 
exactly  as  you  wish.  Take  paper  and  pencil  and  write  down 
just  what  you  would  like  to  do  on  your  birthday.    When  you 
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have  finished,  bring  the  paper  to  me,  and  I  will  see  whether 
we  can  carry  out  all  your  plans." 

Would  you  like  to  plan  to  spend  your  birthday  as  you  wish  ? 
That  is  just  what  you  may  do;  or  you  may  do  something  like 
that,  but  a  little  different,  if  you  prefer.  Choose  and  write 
according  to  one  of  the  following  directions : 

(1)  You  may  pretend  that  you  were  the  boy  in  the  story, 
and  write  what  you  would  have  written  had  you  really  been 
he.  (2)  You  may  write  how  you  would  like  to  spend  your 
next  birthday  if  you  could  choose.  (3)  You  may  write  a  true 
story  of  hovv  you  really  did  spend  your  last  birthday. 

For  your  title  you  make  take  My  Birthday. 

Make  your  paper  so  interesting  that  your  teacher  and  class- 
mates will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Wonderful  Casket.  —  In  the  long  ago  time  a  poor 
woman  and  her  little  girl  lived  near  the  edge  of  a  forest.  One 
day  the  little  girl  went  into  the  woods  to  gather  berries  to  sell 
in  the  nearby  town.  She  walked  and  walked  and  searched  and 
searched,  but  at  noontime  she  had  only  a  few  berries — hardly 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  her  basket. 

"This  will  never  do,"  she  said  aloud.  "I  must  find  more 
berries,  or  we  shall  starve.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  bread  left 
in  the  house." 

Now  the  little  girl  did  not  know  that  she  was  near  the  home 
of  two  brownies.  Nor  did  she  know  that  one  of  the  brownies 
was  watching  her  from  behind  a  big  tree,  and  that  he  heard 
every  word  she  said. 

"Ahem,"  said  the  brownie  to  himself.  "Here  is  some  one 
that  needs  my  help.  I  will  find  out  whether  she  is  good  and 
kind.    If  she  is,  I  will  be  her  good  fairy." 

So  the  brownie  said  a  few  magic  words  and  changed  him- 
self into  a  little  old  man.  Then,  coming  from  behind  a  tree,  he 
said :  "Little  girl,  I  am  very  hungry.  Will  you  please  give 
me  some  of  your  berries?" 

Write  the  rest  of  the  story,  telling  what  the  girl  answered 
and  what  the  brownie  gave  her. 

Aldine  Second  Language  Book —  Newson  &  Co. 

Bryce  &  Spaulding. 

The  General  and  the  Spy. — Just  before  an  important  battle, 
a  spy  was  captured  within  the  American  lines  and  was  at  once 
taken  before  General  True. 

After  reading  the  above  paragraph,  finish  the  story,  "The 
General  and  the  Spy."  In  finishing  this  story,  perhaps  these 
questions  will  help  you : 

What  punishment  did  the  general  decide  upon?  How  did 
the  spy  try  to  induce  the  general  to  spare  him.  What  was 
the  general's  answer? 

An  Original  Story  from  a  Given  Outline. — Following  is  the 
outline  of  a  story.  The  topic  of  each  paragraph  is  given  in  a 
full  sentence,  which  we  may  call  a  paragraph  sentence: 

The  Hunt 

(1)  Two  men  went  hunting.  Tell  where,  for  what,  what 
time  of  the  year.  (2)  To  their  surprise,  they  came  across  the 
tracks  of  a  bear  and  determined  to  follow  them.  What  did 
they  say  to  show  their  surprise? — to  show  their  determination 
to  follow  the  tracks?  (3)  After  walking  some  time,  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  traveling  in  a  circle.  How  did  they 
find  this  out?  .What  did  they  say?  (4)  They  separated  to  go 
in  opposite  directions  around  the  circle.     Why?     What  did 


they  say?  (5)  One  man  dropped  his  gun,  and,  before  he  could 
recover  it,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great  bear.  How 
did  he  drop  his  gun  ?  Was  it  far  away  ?  Did  the  bear  appear 
friendly  or  otherwise?  (6)  The  frightened  hunter  climbed  a 
tree.  Tell  how  he  reached  the  tree,  how  he  scrambled  up.  Did 
the  bear  follow  ?  What  did  Bruin  do  when  the  hunter  climbed 
beyond  his  reach?  (7)  The  second  man  appeared  and  rescued 
his  friend.  How  did  the  second  hunter  come  up?  Did  the 
one  in  the  tree  see  him?  Did  Bruin  see  him?  How  did  he 
rescue  his  friend? 

Under  each  paragraph  sentence  are  given  questions  or  sug- 
gestions that  will  help  you  make  up  the  ivhole  paragraph.  Be 
sure  to  put  in  each  paragraph  all  that  belongs  there  and  noth- 
ing more. 

Try  to  make  your  story  interesting  and  exciting.  The  lasl 
paragraph  should  be  the  best. 

Writing  a  Narrative  from  a  Dialogue. — Write  the  story  ol 
"The  Fairy  Beads."  Before  writing  one  word  of  a  sentence 
think  the  sentence  through  to  the  very  end.  You  may  keep 
your  book  open  at  the  dialogue. 

Graded  Composition  Lessons — Part  I —  Newson  &  Co 

Marcelia  McKeon. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  father  who  must  spend  Christmoi 
away  from  home. 

(1)  Opening — Tell  him  how  you  had  hoped  all  along  tha: 
he  would  be  able  to  be  with  you  on  Christmas;  your  disap 
pointment,  but  to  make  your  mother  happy  you  will  try  to  b( 
cheerful.  (2)  What  are  your  plans  for  Christmas — presents 
tree,  etc.?  (3)  The  best  gift  for  him,  the  use  you  have  beei 
making  of  your  time  in  school.  (4)  Close — With  love  an< 
good  wishes  from  all. 

The  Rain-drop's  Journey.  —  Have  you  ever  watched  thi 
rain-drops  pattering  against  the  window-pane,  and  wondere( 
whence  they  came  and  whither  they  are  going?  Where  doe 
the  rain  come  from  ?  When  it  falls,  where  does  it  go  ?  Doe 
it  remain  there?  What  becomes  of  it?  What  takes  the  wate 
up,  and  in  what  form?  What  causes  it  to  fall  again?  Wha 
does  this  do  for  the  earth? 

Modern  English — Book  I —  Macmillan  Cc 

Emerson  &  Bender. 

An  Exercise  in  Dictation. — "Good  morning,  Apothecarj 
Have  you  anything  that's  good  for  a  sick  headache  ?" 

"My  lad,  that's  a  bad  complaint  for  a  holiday.  Are  yc 
from  the  mansion  on  the  hill?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I'm  one  of  the  farm  servants  there." 

"Does  the  headache  come  often?" 

"No;  but  it  is  very  bad  when  it  comes." 

"We'll  soon  remedy  that,  my  lad.  Come  here.  Shut  you 
eyes  and  smell  this." 

The  lad  did  exactly  as  he  was  told  and — fell  from  the  chaii 
overcome  by  the  strong  stuff  in  the  apothecary's  bottle.  As  h 
raised  himself  slowly,  the  apothecary  asked,  "Now,  my  lad,  i 
your  headache  gone?" 

"Oh,  sir ;  it's  not  my  head  I  was  talking  about.  It's  my  mis 
tress  who  has  the  headache!" — Fritz  Reuter  {Adapted). 

Keeping  Store. — Old  John  Perkins  kept  a  second-hand  fui 
niture  store  in  a  poor  street  of  New  York.  Business  was  du 
and  John  had  bills  to  meet.  He  found  it  hard  enough  to  g( 
money  to  support  his  family  when  he  was  able  to  be  about  tli 
shabby  store  and  wait  on  the  few  customers  that  drifted  ii 
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One  day  the  old  dealer  was  taken  ill  and  found  it  impossible  to 
take  his  accustomed  place.  Having  no  one  else  to  help  him,  he 
asked  his  little  daughter  to  stay  in  the  store.  "There  will  not 
be  much  to  do,"  he  said  sadly ;  "no  customer  is  likely  to  come." 

Describe  the  coming  of  a  customer,  the  conversation,  and 
how  the  girl  succeeds  in  selling  him  some  article. 

Hercules  and  the  Wagoner:  a  Fable. — A  man  was  once 
driving  a  heavy  load  along  a  muddy  road.  Presently  he  came 
to  a  spot  where  the  wheels  sank  halfway  into  the  mire.  The 
more  the  horses  tried  to  pull  them  out,  the  deeper  they  sank. 
At  last  the  man  threw  aside  his  whip,  knelt  down  and  loudly 
prayed  to  Hercules  the  Strong.  "Oh  Hercules,  help  me!  I 
ipray  you,  help  me!"  he  cried.  But  Hercules  answered: 
j'Tshaw,  man,  don't  lie  there  in  the  mud !  Get  up  and  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Don't  you  know  that  the  gods  help 
them  that  help  themselves?" 

Try  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  what  is  told  in  the  first  line. 
Which  words  are  of  most  use  to  you  in  making  the  picture? 

What  kind  of  man  do  you  think  the  Wagoner  was  ?  How 
is  Hercules  described?  Do  you  know  why?  Was  Hercules 
right  in  what  he  said  ?    "Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

What  are  stories  like  the  above  called  ?  What  other  fables 
do  you  recall?  How  are  fables  different  from  other  stories? 
What  words  of  the  story  tell  the  lesson  this  fable  teaches? 
What  kind  of  help  is  best? 

The  Mother  Tongue — Book  I —  Gitm  &  Co. 

Arnold  &  Kittredge. 

Anecdote  Showing  Character — Michael  Angela. — A  friend 

Michael  Angelo's  watched  the  great  artist  at  his  work  upon 
X  statue  which  was  nearly  finished.  Some  time  afterward  he 
went  again  and  found  the  sculptor  still  at  work  upon 
the  same  statue.  The  friend  exclaimed,  "You  have  been  idle 
since  I  was  here  last !     This  figure  was  finished  then." 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Michael  Angelo.  "I  have  soft- 
ened this  feature  and  brought  out  that  muscle.  I  have  given 
more  expression  to  the  lip  and  more  energy  to  the  eye." 

"Well,"  said  the  friend,  "but  these  are  all  trifles." 

"It  may  be  so,"  responded  Angelo,  "but  trifles  make  perfec- 
tion, and  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

Tell  the  story  orally ;  then  tell  it  in  writing.  Observe  care- 
fully the  broken  quotations. 

How  I  Make  a  Bed.— I.  Before  leaving  my  room  in  the 
morning,  I  open  all  the  windows  and  hang  the  bedclothes  over 
chairs  in  the  fresh  air.  2.  After  breakfast  I  turn  the  mattress 
and  spread  the  mattress  cover  neatly  over  it,  tucking  it  in 
firmly  at  the  top  and  bottom.  3.  Then  I  lay  the  under  sheet 
evenly  in  place,  and  tuck  it  in  firmly  on  all  four  sides.  4.  Then 
I  lay  the  upper  sheet  over  the  bed,  evenly,  leaving  enough  at 
the  top  to  fold  over  the  covers  later,  and  I  tuck  it  in  smoothly 
It  the  bottom.  5.  I  next  lay  the  blankets  on,  placing  the  upper 
:dge  about  a  foot  from  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  tucking  them 
n  evenly  at  the  foot.  6.  The  thin  blanket  spread  follows  next. 
[  fold  it  under  the  blankets  at  the  top  and  tuck  it  in  evenly  at 
-he  foot.  7.  Then  I  fold  the  upper  sheet  down  over  the  covers, 
-naking  it  just  even  on  both  sides.  8.  Now  I  cover  the  bed 
A'ith  the  spread,  letting  the  sides  and  the  ends  hang  over  the 
3ed  at  equal  distances  from  the  floor.  9.  Then  I  shake  and 
smooth  my  pillows  and  lay  them  squarely  at  the  head  of  the 
Jed,  side  by  side.    The  bed  is  made. 

If  you  make  your  bed  in  a  different  way,  you  may  exj^lain 


your  manner  of  making  it.     Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  ex- 
plain how  you  make  and  care  for  a  garden. 
Try  to  e.vplain  clearly. 

The  Mother  Tongue— Book  II—  cinn  &  Co. 

Arnold  &  Kittredge. 

Written  Conversation. — In  reporting  a  conversation,  each 
speech,  however  short,  is  usually  written  or  printed  as  a  single 
paragraph.     Thus, — 

Character  is  above  price ;  to  sell  it  for  gold  would  be  a  bad  bargain. 

A  knave  once  said  to  an  honest  man:  "I  would  give  five 
thousand  pounds  for  your  good  name." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  could  make  ten  thousand  by  it." 

"Then,"  replied  the  honest  man,  "you  would  be  a  fool  as 
well  as  a  knave,  for  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches." 

Study  the  anecdote,  then  write  it  from  memory.  Take  care 
to  use  quotation  marks  properly,  and'  to  arrange  the  para- 
graphs so  that  the  conversation  shall  be  clearly  indicated. 

Bring  to  the  class  a  similar  anecdote. 

Live  Language  Lessons— Second  Book—  University  Pub.  Co. 

Howard  R.  Driggs. 

Cranberry  Sauce. — I  grew  in  a  bog  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  country.  My  mother  was  a  plant  about  as  large  as  the 
strawberry  vine.  First  I  was  a  blossom,  then  a  green  berry, 
then  the  summer  sun  turned  me  red,  and  after  that — 

Well,  I  was  snipped  off  the  vine  by  a  girl's  fingers  and 
dropped  into  a  cup.  Finally  I  found  myself  packed  in  a  big 
barrel  and  the  lid  was  nailed  on  tight.    Oh,  but  it  was  dark! 

We  didn't  know  what  happened  next,  but  we  must  have 
taken  a  long  trip ;  for  we  were  rolled  and  tumbled  about,  and 
then  began  a  rumbling  and  bumping  noise  that  lasted  for  days. 

Then  came  another  rolling  and  bumping,  and  after  that 
— whack  I  a  hammer  hit  the  head  of  the  barrel  and  cracked  it. 
It  was  the  first  ray  of  sunlight  we  had  seen  for  a  week.  QflF 
came  the  lid  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  grocery  store. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  rosy -cheeked  lad  came  in  to  say: 
"Mamma  wishes  two  quarts  of  cranberries." 

At  the  first  dip  of  the  cup,  I  was  caught ;  then  into  a  paper 
bag  I  was  popped.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  hot  water. 
I  danced  and  danced  till  I  was  tender ;  and  here  I  am.  Goodby  I 

English  Composition  For  Grammar  Schools—     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Frederick  H.  Sykes. 

Oral  Composition. — Study  the  story  of  The  Wise  Men  and 
the  Elephant. — Once  upon  a  time  six  blind  men  wanted  to 
know  what  an  elephant  was  like.  They  went  to  the  circus  and 
asked  the  elephant's  keeper  to  let  them  touch  the  great  beast. 
Said  the  first,  groping  along  the  elephant's  side,  "Now  I  under- 
stand. An  elephant  is  very  like  a  wall."  But  the  second  put 
his  hand  on  the  tusk,  and  feeling  it  smooth  and  sharp  at  the 
tip,  said,  "Not  at  all.  He  is  more  like  a  spear  than  anything 
else."  The  third  caught  the  swinging  trunk  and  he  laughed 
at  the  others.  "This  elephant,"  he  said,  "is  just  like  a  snake." 
The  fourth  man,  however,  had  stooped  down  and  was  feeling 
the  elephant's  leg.  "It  is  plain  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  he  is 
round  and  tall  and  very  like  a  tree."  "No,  no,"  said  the  fifth, 
who  was  a  tall  man  and  had  chanced  to  catch  the  elephant's 
great  ear,  "he  is  like  a  huge  fan.  Any  one  can  tell  tliat."  "A 
fan !"  said  the  sixth  one,  who  had  managed  to  get  his  hand 
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on  the  tail,  "you  have  lost  your  senses.   He  is  like  a  rope  and 
like  nothing  else." 

All  the  way  home  they  quarrelled,  and  whenever  they  talk 
<^>f  elephants  they  quarrel  afresh,  and  each  calls  the  other 
names  because  no  one  else  will  agree  with  him  that  the  ele- 
phant is  like  a  wall  or  a  spear,  or  a  snake,  or  a  tree,  or  a  fan, 
or  a  rope ! 

1.  What  is  a  circus?  What  happens  when  it  comes  to  town? 
Describe  an  elephant.  What  is  an  elephant  like?  What  was 
wrong  with  the  six  blind  men's  minds  that  they  made  the  mis- 
takes they  did? 

2.  Let  seven  pupils  tell  the  story  aloud  from  memory.  One 
pupil  will  begin  it,  the  next  six  will  each  tell  the  story  of  one 
of  the  blind  men,  and  the  first  pupil  will  give  the  end  of  the 
story. 

3.  Study  the  following  fables.  Imagine  the  full  story — 
what  the  characters  say,  etc.,  and  tell  it  to  the  class : 

1.  The  elephant  thought  he  could  help  his  friend  the  dog 
and  brushed  off  a  fly  that  was  tormenting  the  dog.  What 
happened  to  the  dog?    An  injudicious  friend  is  dangerous. 

2.  Some  boys  amused  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at  the 
frogs.  "What  may  be  sport  to  you,"  said  a  frog,  "is  death 
to  us." 

3.  The  woodman  borrowed  a  handle  for  his  axe  from  the 
forest.    Then  he  set  to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

Lessons  in  English — Book  I — Revised  Ed. 

Scott-Southworih.  Ben}.  H.  Sanborn  &■  Co. 

About  Fruits. — After  a  conversation  lesson,  write  cmszvers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  kinds  of  fruit  have  you  seen  growing?  2.  Which 
of  them  grow  on  trees  ?  3.  Which  grow  on  bushes  ?  4.  Which 
grow  on  vines?  5.  Tell  in  what  month  each  kind  ripens. 
6.  Which  are  sometimes  dried  for  food?  7.  What  drinks  are 
made  from  fruits?  8.  What  fruits  are  brought  from  warm 
countries?  9.  Can  you  name  the  country  from  which  each 
comes?  10.  Are  there  fruit  trees  in  any  of  the  pictures  in 
this  book?    See  how  many  you  can  find. 

Oral  Composition. — Study  this  fable:  Once  upon  a  time  a 
fox  invited  a  crane  to  supper.  When  the  crane  arrived 
he  found  that  the  fox  had  for  supper  only  soup,  which  he  had 
put  in  a  very  flat  dish.  The  crane  with  his  long  bill  could  get 
nothing.  The  fox  lapped  up  everything  in  the  dish,  and 
thought  himself  a  very  clever  fellow. 

After  a  while  the  crane  invited  the  fox  to  supper.  When 
the  fox  arrived  he  found  that  the  crane  had  for  supper  only 
soup,  wliich  he  served  in  a  long  jar  with  a  very  narrow  neck. 
The  crane  with  his  long  narrow  bill  made  a  very  good  dinner. 
But  the  fox  found  that  he  could  not  put  his  head  into  the  neck 
of  the  jar,  and  so  he  got  nothing.  He  went  away  quite  crest- 
fallen, thinking  that  perhaps  he  was  not  such  a  very  clever 
fellow  after  all,  and  that  sometimes  people  are  paid  back  in 
their  own  coin. 

1.  Several  pupils  tell  the  story  to  the  class  in  parts: 

(1)    1.  The   fox's   invitation   to   the   crane — What    did   he 
say?    What  did  the  crane  answer? 

2.  The  fox's  preparations  for  supper — What  did  he 

want  to  do?    How  did  he  go  about  it? 

3.  The  fox's  supper — What  did  the  crane  expect? 

What  did  he  find?  How  did  he  fare?  How- 
did  the  fox  fare?  What  did  the  fox  think  of 
himself? 


(2)    1.  The   crane's   invitation   to  the    fox — What   did   h 
say?    What  did  the  fox  reply? 

2.  The  crane's  preparation  for  supper — What  did  h 

want  to  do?    How  did  he  set  about  it? 

3.  The  crane's   supper — What   did  the   fox   expect 

What  did  he  find  ?  How  did  he  fare  ?  How  dl 
the  crane  fare?  What  did  the  fox,  then,  thinl 
of  himself?  What  did  the  crane  think  of  th 
whole  matter? 
2.  Suppose  two  boys  like  the  fox  and  the  crane,  imagin 
what  similar  story  you  could  tell  of  them. 

Written  Composition. — 1.  Write  the  story  of  the  fable  o 
this  Lesson,  first  giving  it  a  title. 

Draw  pictures  to  go  with  your  story.  Notice  in  writinj 
how  the  two  parts  of  the  story  are  shown  by  arranging  thi 
sentences  in  two  groups  or  paragraphs.  Imitate  this  arrange 
ment  in  your  own  writing. 

2.  Imitate  the  fable,  changing  the  fox  and  crane  to  othe 
appropriate  animals.  Or,  change  the  characters  to  correspond 
ing  persons,  and  tell  the  story  of  them. 

3.  Think  out  the  details  of  each  sceqe  in  the  following,  an< 
then  write  the  story  as  it  might  have  happened :  For  the  wan 
of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost.  For  the  want  of  the  shoe  the  hors( 
was  lost.  For  the  want  of  the  horse  a  rider  was  lost.  Fo: 
the  want  of  the  battle  a  kingdom  was  lost.  And  all  for  thi 
want  of  a  horseshoe  nail. 

Oral  Composition. — Expansion  of  historical  narrative 
Theme :  The  First  Settlement  of  the  English  in  New  England 

In  1620  a  small  group  of  religious  exiles  resolved  to  mak( 
their  home  in  the  New  World.  Forty-one  families  embarkec 
at  Plymouth  on  the  Mayfloiver,  a  vessel  of  180  tons,  and  landec 
on  the  bleak  coast  of  Massachusetts  at  a  spot  they  namec 
Plymouth  Rock.  They  struggled  against  climate,  sickness 
famine,  Indians,  and  their  faith  and  industry  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. They  led  and  made  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  New 
England,  and  their  memory  is  honored  under  the  name  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

What  drove  the  Pilgrims  into  exile?  What  were  their 
hopes  in  turning  for  a  home  to  the  New  World?  Depict  the 
scene  of  their  landing — (1)  ocean  and  coast;  (2)  storm  of 
ocean  and  forest.  Tell  the  feelings  of  the  exiles  as  they  viewed 
the  scene.  What  different  people  were  there  among  the  Pil- 
grims? What  was  their  common  purpose?  What  was  there 
great  and  heroic  in  their  enterprise? 

Mrs.  Hemans's  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  may, 
with  advantage,  be  read  and  discussed. 

Houses. — Observe  the  houses  that  you  pass  on  your  way 
to  school ;  ask  and  talk  about  the  materials  used  in  building 
them. 

1.  What  are  houses?  2.  Of  what  three  materials  are  they 
most  often  made?  3.  Of  what  kind  of  wood?  4.  Where  do 
we  get  the  wood?  5.  Of  what  kind  of  stone?  6.  Where  are 
the  quarries?  Of  what  are  bricks  made?  8.  How  are  they 
joined  together?  9.  Of  what  is  mortar  made?  10.  With  what 
are  roofs  made?  11.  Why  are  houses  painted?  12.  What 
metals  are  used  in  building,  and  for  what  purposes  ? 

A  Story  to  he  Retold. — Listen  to  the  following  story  as  it 
is  read  or  told  by  your  teacher,  and  retell  it,  first  orally,  then 
in  writing. 

Or,  if  your  teacher  thinks  better,  you  may  read  it  silently 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  tell  and  write  it. 
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The  Travelers  and  the  Bear. — Two  friends  were  traveling 
on  the  same  road  together,  when  they  met  with  a  bear.  One, 
in  great  fear,  without  a  thought  of  his  companion,  climbed  up 
into  a  tree,  and  hid  himself.  The  other  seeing  that  he  had  no 
chance,  single-handed,  against  the"  bear,  had  nothing  left  but 
to  throw  himself  on  the  ground  and  pretend  to  be  dead ;  for 
he  had  heard  that  a  bear  will  never  touch  a  dead  body.  As  he 
thus  lay,  the  bear  came  up  to  his  head,  muzzling  and  snuffing 
:it  his  nose  and  ears  and  heart,  but  the  man  immovably  held 
his  breath,  and  the  beast,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  walked 
away.  When  the  bear  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  his  companion 
jame  down  out  of  the  tree,  and  asked  what  it  was  that  the 
bear  whispered  to  him— "for,"  said  he,  "I  observed  he  put  his 
mouth  very  close  to  your  ear."  "Why,"  replied  the  other,  "it 
A  as  no  great  secret;  he  only  bade  me  have  a  care  how  I  kept 
company  with  persons  who,  when  they  get  into  trouble,  leave 
their  friends  in  the  lurch." 

Lessons  in  English— Book  II —  Benj.  H.  Sanborn   &  Co. 

Scott-Southworth. 

The  Story  of  Columbus. — Learn  what  you  can  about  the 

life  and  character  of  Columbus,  and  then  write  a  biographical 

•  sketch.     You  will  find  Irving's  "Life  of  Columbus"  a  good 

I  book  for  this  purpose.     The  following  questions  will  suggest 

i  what  you  are  to  look  for. 

IL  When   and   where  was   Columbus   born?     2.  What   is 
Iknown  about  his  early  life?    3.  Why  did  he  become  a  sailor? 
i.  What  led  him  to  think  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  ?    5.  Where 
I  did  he  seek  aid  ?     6.  Where  did  he  find  aid  ?     7.  What  hap- 
;  Ipened  on  his  first  voyage?    8.  When  and  where  did  he  land? 
I  9.  How  was  he  received  on  his  return?     10.  What  other  voy- 
age did  he  make?     11.  What  led  to  his  imprisonment?     12. 
What  haijpened  on  his  last  voyage?     13.  Where  and  when 
did  he  die  ?    14.  What  were  the  greatest  and  best  traits  of  his 
character?     15.  What  was  it  in  him  that  made  him  successful? 


Lessons  in  English— Book  I—  D.  C.  Heath. 

■^L       Manly-Bailey. 

f^^^ing  Alfred's  Cakes.— K'mg  Alfred,  soldier,  sailor,  teach- 
;r,  and  writer,  was  once  told  that  he  could  not  earn  his  living. 

For  many  years  the  Danes  had  been  making  war  upon 
England.  They  had  scattered  his  armies,  reaped  his  fields, 
and  burned  his  towns  and  villages.  He  himself  fled  and  hid 
in  the  hut  of  a  cowherd  in  Athelney,  an  island  among  the 
great  marshes. 

;       One  day  the  cowherd's  wife  asked  him  if  he  would  watch 
the  oatcakes  that  lay  baking  on  the  hearth. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  will  do  that." 

But  he  was  so  busy  wondering  how  to  save  his  people  that 
le  never  gave  another  thought  to  the  cakes. 

The  woman  came  back  and  found  them  all  burned  black 
ind  crisp. 

Then  she  cried  out  angrily,  "Stranger,  you  must  be  a  great 
iiian  in  your  own  house !    You  cannot  earn  the  bread  you  eat !" 

Retelling  a  Story. — The  Happy  ^an.- — There  was  once  a 
50or  man  who  earned  a  bare  living  for  himself  and  his  family. 
\11  day  he  sang  and  was  happy,  while  his  wealthy  neighbors 
vere  busy  and  anxious  about  their  riches,  and  never  sang. 
rhey  wondered  at  the  poor  man's  joy,  and  even  complained 
hat  with  his  singing  he  would  not  let  them  sleep. 


One  of  them,  a  very  rich  man,  said,  "I  will  make  him  stop 
being  so  happy  and  singing  all  the  time." 

He  went  to  the  poor  man's  house,  while  he  was  absent, 
and  threw  a  bag  of  money  before  his  door. 

Then  he  and  the  other  neighbors  hid  tp  see  what  the  poor 
man  would  do  when  he  came  home. 

At  first  he  was  very  happy,  and  carefully  hid  the  bag  of 
money.  But  soon  he  began  to  fear  that  it  might  be  stolen, 
or  that  he  might  be  accused  of  having  stolen  it ;  and  he  ceased 
to  be  happy  and  to  sing. 

After  a  time  the  rich  man  asked  him  what  made  him  so 
thin  and  sad. 

At  first  he  did  not  dare  to  say,  but  when  the  rich  man 
told  him  that  he  knew  his  secret,  he  cried  out,  "Take  back 
your  money !  Then  I  shall  be  happy  and  free  from  care,  and 
shall  sing  as  I  used  to !" 

Tell  this  story  in  your  own  words. 

Write  to  some  store  and  give  an  order  for  things  needed 
for  a  party.  First  make  a  separate  list,  so  that  you  will  not 
forget  anything.  Think  also  how  many  children  you  are  go- 
ing to  invite,  so  that  you  will  know  how  much  of  each  thing 
you  need  to  order.  If  you  order  ice-cream,  tell  when  you 
wish  it  sent. 

The  Lost  Fisherman. — One  day  twelve  men  of  Gotham 
went  fishing.  Some  waded  in  the  water  and  some  stood  on 
dry  land.  On  the  way  home,  one  man  said,  "We  have  been 
near  the  water,  and  some  of  us  have  been  in  it.  I  hope  no 
one  is  drowned." 

"Let  us  count,"  said  another  man.  "There  were  twelve  of 
us  this  morning." 

They  all  counted,  but  each  man  forgot  to  count  himself. 
So  each  made  the  number  eleven. 

"Some  one  is  surely  drowned,"  they  said.  "Which  of  us 
is  it?"  They  asked  a  man  who  was  riding  by  on  a  horse  to 
help  them  out  of  their  trouble. 

He  laughed  and  said,  "I  will  count  you." 

He  struck  the  nearest  man  over  the  shoulders  with  his 
whip  and  said,  "One!"  Then  he  struck  the  next  man  and 
said,  "Two !"  So  he  went  on  striking  them  till  he  had  counted 
twelve. 

"God  bless  you !"  they  said  all  together.  "You  have  found 
out  that  we  are  all  safe!" 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


Two-Book  Course  in  English — Book  II — 
Mary  F.  Hyde. 

Explain  fully  hoiv  to  do  any  one  of  the  folloziing: — 
1.  How  to  Make  a  Kite.  2.  How  to  Sweep  a  Room.  3.  How 
to  Harness  a  Horse.  4.  How  to  Build  a  Coal  fire.  5.  How  to 
Can  Peaches.  6.  How  to  Learn  to  Swim.  7.  How  to  Learn 
to  Skate.     8.  How  to  Play  Baseball. 

Thanksgiving  Day. — 1.  Tell  the  origin  of  Thanksgiving 
Day.  2.  Tell  how  the  day  was  observed  by  the  early  New 
England  settlers.  3.  Tell  who  appoints  our  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  how  the  day  is  observed.  4.  State  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  its  observance. 

Daily  English  Lessons— Book  I —  /.  B.  Lippincotl  Co. 

A  Story  to  Finish. — Here  is  the  first  part  of  a  story.  Copy 
it  and  add  enough  to  make  a  complete  story. 

One  warm  day  in  May  a  number  of  boys  went  to  th» 
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*  swimming  hole  to  have  a  swim.  All  but  one  of  the  boys  were 
'good  swimmers  and  soon  they  were  swimming  and  diving  in 

the  deep  water  as  if  they  had  always  lived  there.    Then  they 

*  noticed  the  boy  who  could  not  swim  staying  in  the  shallow 
'  water  near  the  shore.  When  they  saw  this  they  began  to 
'  laugh  at  him  and  dared  him  to  come  out  into  the  deep  water. 
'  Finally   the   boy   foolishly   started   towards   the   deep   water. 

Suddenly  he  felt  the  bottom  disappear  from  under  his  feet. 
■  The  next  instant  the  water  closed  over  his  head  and  he  tried 
'  to  scream.  Pie  soon  came  to  the  surface,  but  the  other  boys 
.'  were  so  frightened  that  — — 

'\  Longman/  English  Lessons—  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

!        Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following.    Begin  each 

new  paragraph  with  a  sentence  showing  what  the  topic  of  the 

*  paragraph  is  to  be. 

(a)  The  history  of  a  butterfly. 

'  I.  The  egg  (where  it  is  laid,  what  it  looks  like,  time  of 

hatching) . 
I,        II.  The  worm  (size,  color,  parts,  food,  habits). 

III.  The  chrysalis  (when  and  where  made,  and  how;  what 

it  looks  like,  what  is  in  it  and  how  long). 

IV.  The  butterfly  (its  coming  out,  its  appearance,  its  food 

and  habits,  its  laying  of  eggs). 

(b)  The  history  of  a  bean. 

I.  The  appearance  of  the  bean  (its  size,  color,  parts). 
II.  The  planting  of  the  bean    (when,  where,  and  how 
planted,  how  long  before  it  sprouts). 

III.  The  bean  plant  (first  leaves,  growth,  size  when  full 

grown,  appearance). 

IV.  Flowers  and  fruit  (description  of  flower,  what  is  left 

when  flower  falls,  growth  of  pod,  the  ripe  beans). 

(c)  The  summer  of  an  apple  tree  (May  to  October). 

I.  Blossom  time. 
II.  Leafing  time. 

III.  Midsummer. 

IV.  Autumn. 

(d)  The  history  of  a  cent. 

Composition  Book  By  Grades—  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Model:  Narration. 

Bath  Avenue  and  Bay  Parkway, 
Brooklyn, 

Jan.  14,  1914. 
Dear  Grandma, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  skates  you  so  kindly  sent 
me  on  my  birthday,  for  they  are  just  what  I  wanted. 

As  soon  as  I  received  them,  I  went  with  some  of  my 
friends  to  the  park  and  had  fine  sport  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  skates  were  so  light  and  so  easily  adjusted,  that  all  my 
playmates  admired  them. 

Mother  and  sister  Maud  sat  on  one  of  the  benches  near 
the  lake  and  were  delighted  at  the  fun  they  saw  me  having. 
So,  dear  Grandma,  you  have  made  us  all  very  happy  by  your 
kindness. 

Come  soon  to  see  us. 

Lovingly, 

George. 


Composition  Book  by  Grades —  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Model:    Amplification — Kosciuszko's  Horse. 

General  Kosciuszko,  once  upon  a  time,  sent  Zeltner  with  a 
present  to  a  curate  in  Switzerland.  Zeltner  used  Kosciuszko's 
saddle  horse.  He  returned  and  suggested  that,  thereafter, 
when  sent  on  a  similar  message,  he  be  allowed  to  use  the  gen- 
eral's purse  as  well  as  his  horse. 

(The  messenger,  on  his  way,  met  many  poor  people  who 
approached    him   and   begged    alms.      The    horse    invariably 
stopped  and  refused  to  move  until  the  rider  had  dropped  a 
coin  into  the^beggar's  hat.     Significance  of  the  incident.) 
Illustration. 

A  strange  story  is  related  of  Kosciuszko,  the  famous  patriot 
of  Poland.  A  curate  who  lived  in  Switzerland  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  General  Kosciuszko.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  time,  and  the  general  thought  it  would  comfort  his 
friend  to  surprise  him  with  a  present.  Accordingly,  he 
dispatched  his  servant  with  a  package 

(Make  two  paragraphs  of  the  following.) 
Brave  Genelon^ — French  story  four  hundred  years  old.  Rich 
nobleman  had  an  only  son  (Hugo),  whose  mother  died  when 
the  boy  was  not  six  months  old.  Nurse  employed.  Child  lies 
in  cradle  most  of  the  time.  Genelon,  the  nobleman's  dog, 
rarely  leaves  infant's  side. 

Snake  enters  by  window.  Fierce  fight  between  Genelon  and 
snake.  Howls  of  dog  bring  nurse.  Dog  and  snake  kill  each 
other.    No  harm  done  to  child. 

Nobleman  returns ;  hears  story ;  buries  dog.  Inscription  on 
tombstone:    "Here  lies  Genelon.  He  died  for  my  boy,  Hugo." 

364  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  12,  1913. 
To  the  President, 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir : 

A  horse  belonging  to  a  family  in  this  neighborhood  has  a 
swollen  leg.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  great  pain.  The  poor  animal 
has  been  walking  about  in  this  condition  for  a  month,  at  least. 
The  people  owning  him  are  kind  to  him,  but  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  a  doctor  who  might  attend  to  him. 

Can  you  not  send  some  one  to  care  for  the  horse?  The 
owner  of  the  animal  is  Mr.  John  Burns,  450  East  36th  St. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Martin  Olsen. 

Model:  Picture  Study  (Description) — The  Balloon. — The 
picture  entitled  "The  Balloon"  shows  a  family  of  French 
peasants  watching  a  balloon  floating  in  the  sky. 

The  field  all  around  is  covered  with  layers  and  stacks  ol 
hay.  Evidently  the  good  people  were  hard  at  work  mowing 
hay  when  some  one  spies  the  balloon.  Even  the  aged  parents 
stop  working  to  watch  the  curious  thing  in  the  air.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  only  amusement  these  people  have  had  during  the 
day. 

Model  (Description) — The  Board  of  Health. — It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  protect  the  people  from  certair 
{Continued  on  page  94.) 
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COMPOSITION— SIXTH,  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS 


The   Mother   Tongue— Book   II—  Ginn  &  Co. 

Arnold  &  Kittrcdge. 

Write  a  description  of  a  picture  which  you  find  in  a  maga- 
zine. 

Write  a  description  of  a  snowball  contest  in  the  schoolyard. 

Write  a  description  of  some  person  whom  you  have  seen, 
but  who  is  not  known  to  the  class.    Call  attention  to  character 

S'cll  as  to  appearance, 
magine  that  you  are  waked  in  the  night  by  a  fire  in  the 
hborhood.     Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing  the  fire, 
what  you  did,  and  what  you  saw.     Describe  the  most 
exciting  mom.ent. 

Exercises  in  Description — 1.     Describe  your  morning  walk 
to  school,  using  the  following  outline  : 

a.  The  appearance  of  the  morning  when  you  left  home. 

b.  Scenes  through  which  you  passed. 

^H         c.  The  schoolhouse  and  yard  as  they  appeared  to  you 
I^B  when  you  arrived. 

1^12. — Make  an  outline  for  a  description  of  a  Saturday  walk  in 
"^re  woods.     Let  your  description  include  at  least  three  scenes  : 

the  setting  out,  the  noonday  luncheon,  the  return. 

3. — Imagine  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  climbing  some  hill 

that  you  know.     Describe  their  ascent,  imitating  Hawthorne's 

description  of  Bald-Summit. 

4. — Find  in  your  reading  book  a  description  of  some  place 

See  if  you  can  write  an  outline  to  show  the  arrangement  or 
1  iplan  of  the  description. 
M       5. — A  stranger  asks  you  to  describe  the  town  in  which  you 

live.     Use  this  outline  for  your  description : 

^a.  The  name  of  the  town. 
Why  is  it  so  named? 
b.  The  situation. 
How  did  the  town  happen  to  grow  up  here? 
c.  The  size. 
A\hat  has  made  the  town  so  large  or  so  small? 
d.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town — 
'      (o)  in  the  centre  or  busiest  portion; 
(b)   in  the  suburbs  or  outskirts. 
e.  The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 
f.  .\n\  special  attractions  which  the  town  presents. 
Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the  six  topics. 
Write  a  note  to  the  principal  of  your  school,  explaining 
your  absence  from  a  rer|uired  examination.     Express  your  re- 
gret, and  ask  whether  you  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  examina- 
tion at  another  time. 

You  wish  to  find  work  to  do  during  the  vacation.     Write 
to  Mr.  James  S.  Brown,  a  farmer  who  lives  near  your  town, 
and  who  knows  you,  asking  him  if  he  will  employ  you.     Tell 
,  him  why  you  wish  to  earn  money. 

■|       Your  class  is  arranging  a  sleigh-ride  and  you  are  the  busi- 

Tness  agent.    Write  the  letters  which  will  be  necessary: — first, 

to  secure  the  principal's  consent ;  second,  to  hire  the  horses, 

sleigh  and  driver,  and  to  determine  the  route.     Be  sure  that  no 

necessary  detail  is  omitted.     Make  an  outline  for  each  letter. 

You  wish  to  sell  your  sled,  and  have  learned  that  Mr.  Albert 
Ambrose  wishes  to  buy  one  for  his  son.  Write  to  him,  de- 
scribing your  sled,  naming  your  price,  and  asking  him  if  he 
wishes  to  purchase  it. 


The  boys  of  your  school  wish  to  use  a  certain  vacant  lot  as 
a  playground.  They  think  it  could  be  used  for  skating  in  win- 
ter, at  slight  expense.  Write  to  the  owner,  describing  the 
place,  and  asking  him  on  what  terms  it  may  be  hired. 

Write  the  owner's  reply,  expressing  his  pleasure  in  the 
plan,  and  freely  granting  the  use  of  the  lot,  provided  the  neigh- 
bors are  courteously  treated  by  the  boys. 

Write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Club  in 
your  town,  asking  if  your  class  may  present  designs  for  a  poster 
to  be  used  in  advertising  their  Christmas  fair. 

You  will  leave  school  next  June,  and  must  find  some  work 
to  do.  Write  to  a  merchant  in  your  town,  and  ask  for  employ- 
ment. State  your  qualifications,  and  your  desires.  Be  sure  to 
enclose  a  stamp. 

You  have  carelessly  broken  a  window  in  a  vacant  house. 
Write  to  the  owner,  explaining  the  accident,  apologize,  and 
oflfer  payment. 

Apply  for  a  position  in  a  library,  and  ask  for  a  personal 
interview  with  the  librarian. 

Exercise  in  Oral  Composition — Prepare  to  talk  briefly  upon 
the  following  subjects.  Your  preparation  may  consist  in  ob- 
serving the  thing  which  you  are  to  describe,  in  reading  about 
it,  or  in  talking  about  it  with  people  who  know  more  than  you 
do.  Make  notes  of  what  you  see,  hear  and  read,  and  be  ready 
to  talk  clearly  in  the  order  presented  in  the  outlines  below. 
1. — The  post-office  in  your  town. 

a.  General  appearance.  Where  is  it?  How  large  is  it ? 
Of  what  material  is  it  built?  What  can  you  tell 
about  the  style  of  the  building? 

b.  The  interior.  How  are  the  rooms  arranged?  To 
what  use  are  they  put?  How  are  they  fitted  up? 
What  persons  are  employed  within  the  building? 

c.  Describe  the  arrival  of  the  mails.    What  happens? 

d.  Describe  the  departure  of  the  mails. 

e.  By  what  authority  is  the  post-office  controlled  ?  Why  ? 
2. — Bridges. 

a.  Name  bridges  which  you  have  seen.  Where  are 
they?     Why  are  they  necessary? 

b.  Of  what  material  are  they  built  ?  How  is  this  lifted 
into  place? 

c.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  building  of  a  bridge. 
3. — A  day's  sport. 

a.  Tell  what  you  planned  to  do. 

b.  Tell  what  you  did. 
4. — A  day  in  school. 

Describe  a  day  in  school,  just  as  you  would  if  your 
hearer  had  never  seen  a  school.     First  describe  the 
school ;  then  tell  in  order  the  events  of  the  day. 
5. — Visit  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  describe  what  you  see 
there. 

Write  a  description  of  the  shop  and  of  the  work  which 
is  done  there. 
6. — Glass. 

a.  What  are  the  uses  of  glass? 

b.  What  qualities  make  it  useful  ? 

c.  Name  common  things  in  which  glass  is  used,  and 
show  what  qualities  make  it  serviceable  in  each  case. 
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9.— 


10.— 


11.— 


12. 

13. 
follow 


14. 


15.- 


16.- 
one. 


-Tell  how  a  highway  is  built. 

a.  How  the  land  is  secured  and  paid  for. 

b.  How  the  road  is  laid  out. 

c.  How  the  roadway  is  cleared. 

d.  How  the  road  is  made. 

•Describe  some  house  in  your  neighborhood. 

a.  Situation.     (Where  is  the  house?) 

b.  General  appearance.     (Shape;  size;  color;  finish.) 

c.  Details   which   seem   to   you   pleasing  or   unusual. 
(Porch;  windows;  shrubbery;  vines.) 

d.  Other  items  of  interest. 
Describe  a  kite. 

a.  What  is  it? 

b.  How  is  it  made  ? 

c.  How  is  it  used  in  play  ? 

d.  What  practical  or  scientific  uses  have  been  made  of 
kites  ? 

Describe  a  game  you  like  to  play. 

a.  What  is  the  game  called? 

b.  How  many  persons  take  part  in  it? 

c.  What  materials  are  used? 

d.  What  must  each  person  do  ? 

e.  When  is  the  game  ended  ? 
Describe  an  oak  tree  and  a  pine  tree. 

a.  In  what  are  they  alike  ? 

b.  In  what  are  they  different  ? 

Tell  how  a  letter  is  mailed,  carried  and  delivered. 
Explain  the  use  and  construction  of  a  stove.     Use  the 
ing  outline : 

a.  Use  of  stove. 

b.  Ordinary  appearance — 

(a)  of  stove  used  for  cooking; 

(b)  of  stove  used  simply  for  heating. 

c.  Compare  a  stove  with  a  furnace. 
—Tell  a  .=tory  that  you  have  read, 
o.  Its  name. 

b.  Its  characters. 

c.  Brief  account  of  the  important  incidents. 
•Describe  the  work  of  the  gateman  at  the  crossing. 

a.  Why  is  he  there  ? 

b.  What  are  his  duties? 

c.  How  does  he  spend  his  day  ? 

Describe  a  canal  boat,  if  you  have  seen  one  or  read  of 


a.  Where  have  you  learned  about  it? 

b.  What  is  its  use  ? 

c.  How  is  it  propelled? 

d.  How  do  people  live  in  it? 

e.  Where  do  they  stay  in  the  winter  when  the  canals  are 
frozen  ? 

17. — What  is  a  valley  ? 

a.  How  is  it  formed? 

b.  Describe  a  valley  which  you  have  seen. 

c.  Why  are  streams  so  often  found  in  valleys? 

18. — Tell  an  historical  anecdote  which  you  have  enjoyed. 
19. — Describe  the  main  street  in  your  town  or  city. 

Writing  in  English — Maxwell  &■  Smith.  American  Book  Co. 

Developing   Original  Narratives— (a)     The   story   of   our 

camping  out.     How  we  came  to  think  of  it — who  talked  it 


over — where  we  decided  to  go^vvhat  we  took — how  we  got  to 
the  place — the  pitching  of  the  tent — the  cooking  of  meals — 
what  we  all  did — incidents — the  breaking  up — the  return. 

(fc)  A  country  boy's  visit  to  the  city.  How  he  came  to  go 
— getting  ready — catching  the  train — the  railway  journey — 
what  he  first  saw  in  the  city — incidents — places  visited — the 
most  remarkable  sight  of  all — the  return  home. 

(c)  A  picnic  by  the  river.  The  company — the  preparations 
— the  weather — how  the  members  of  the  party  got  to  the  river 
— what  the  boys  did  during  the  morning — ^what  the  girls  did — 
the  dinner — the  fishing — the  games  played — the  ride  home- 
ward. 

Write  out  or  tell  orally  the  stories  suggested  in  these  sum- 
maries : 

(a)  Legend  of  William  Tell.  The  Swiss  ordered  to  toss 
their  caps  in  the  air  at  sight  of  Gessler,  the  Austrian — Tell 
refuses — is  arrested — is  found  to  be  renowned  as  a  skillful 
archer — is  made  by  Gessler  to  shoot  at  an  apple  which  is 
placed  on  the  head  of  Tell's  son — the  arrow  pierces  the  apple 
— Tell  is  found  to  have  concealed  other  arrows  under  his  coat 
— "To  kill  thee,  tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy !" 

(^)  The  bundle  of  sticks.  Quarreling  brothers — father 
cannot  make  them  friendly — has  sons  try  to  break  bundle  of 
sticks — both  fail — then  bundle  is  undone — the  separate  sticks 
are  easily  broken — quarrelsome  brothers  are  like  separated 
sticks — in  union  there  is  strength. 

(c)  Tlie  hare  and  the  tortoise.  The  hare  makes  fun  of  the 
tortoise's  slowness — the  tortoise  offers  to  race  the  hare — the 
tortoise  starts  oil — the  hare  laughs  at  the  idea  of  such  an  easy 
race — decides  to  take  a  nap — when  he  awakes  the  tortoise  has 
reached  the  goal. 

(d)  A  retort.  Samuel  Foote  had  a  wooden  leg — a  person 
one  day  amused  himself  by  remarking  on  this  limb — Foote 
became  annoyed — at  last  he  said,  "Why  do  you  attack  me  on 
my  weakest  part  ?     1  never  said  anything  against  your  head  !" 

(e)  The  Pilgrims.  They  move  from  England  to  Holland 
— decide  to  come  to  America — prepare  to  depart — ship,  tlie 
Mayflower — the  voyage — landing  in  December — settlement  at 
Plymouth — hardships  of  the  winter — why  we  remember  the 
Pilgrims. 

(/)  The  battle  of  Trenton.  Fifteen  hundred  hired  Hessian 
soldiers  stationed  at  Trenton — on  Christmas  night,  1776, 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware — it  took  all  night  to  cross 
— river  full  of  floating  ice — Hessians  stupefied  from  their 
drinking  and  reveling  of  the  night  before — they  were  sur- 
prised at  light  in  the  morning — a  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

(g)  Discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Existence  of  the  gold 
long  known  to  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  of  that  region — (lie 
discovery  on  the  Sacramento  in  1848 — the  rush  of  gold  seekers 
in  1849 — dangers  of  the  long  journey  overland  or  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama — hard  and  dangerous  life  in  California 
— the  result. 

Let  us  now  take  a  description  of  a  person,  and  outline  it : 
Description  of  Mr.  Hyde.     (From  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  p.  58.) 

I  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before,  so  much  was  certain. 
He  was  small,  as  I  have  said;  I  was  struck  besides  with  the 
shocking  expression  of  his  face,  with  his  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  great  muscular  activity  and  great  apparent  debility  of 
constitution. 
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(This  person  (who  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  en- 
trance, struck  in  nie  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  disgustful 
curiosity)  was  dressed  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  made  an 
[ordinary  person  laughable ;  his  clothes,  that  is  to  say,  although 
they  were  of  rich  and  sober  fabric,  were  enormously  too  large 
for  him  in  every  measurement — the  trousers  hanging  on  his 
legs  and  rolled  up  to  keep  them  from  the  ground,  the  waist  of 
the  coat  below  his  haunches,  and  the  collar  sprawHng  wide 
upon  his  shoulders.  Strange  to  relate,  this  ludicrous  accouter- 
ment  was  far  from  moving  me  to  laughter.  Rather,  as  there 
was  something  abnormal  and  misbegotten  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  creature  than  now  faced  me — something  seizing,  sur- 
prising and  revolting — this  fresh  disparity  seemed  but  to  fit  in 
with  and  to  reinforce  it;  so  that  to  my  interest  in  the  man's 
nature  and  character  there  was  added  a  curiosity  as  to  his 
origin,  his  life,  his  fortune  and  status  in  the  world. 
1. — Glance. 

a.  The  man's  strangeness  to  me. 
I^k      b.  Stature. 

I^B      c.  Expression  of  face. 
^H      d.  Bodily  characteristics. 
^^■J. — Detailed  description. 
■^^       a.  The  man's  clothes. 

1.  Quality  of  material. 

2.  Size 

trousers, 
coat. 

b.  Impression  made  by  the  man. 

1.  Sense  of  surprise  and  revolt. 

2.  Sense  of  curiosity. 

Swenrta/j  of  English — Second  Book —  American  Book  Co. 

Pearson  &  Kirchwey. 
Write  paragraphs,  using  the  following  sentences  as  topic 
sentences.    Be  careful  to  make  all  the  other  sentences  in  the 
)aragraph  explain  or  add  to  the  topic  sentence. 
1.  The  first  snow  came. 

12.  Spring  is  at  last  here. 
3.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  last  night. 
4.  This  is  the  best  book  I  ever  read. 
5.  It  was  the  most  exciting  game  I  ever  saw. 
6.  A  camping  trip  makes  the  best  kind  of  vacation. 
7.  The  last  meeting  of  our  Literary  Club  was  very  exciting. 

8.  A  boy  scout  is  never  at  a  loss  in  the  woods. 

9.  Last  week  I  attended  an  outing  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
10.  My  ride  in  my  friend's  automobile  was  full  of  adventure. 


Who  is  that  short,  sturdy,  plainly  dressed  man,  who  stands 
/ith  legs  a  little  apart  and  hands  behind  his  back,  looking  up 
/ith  keen  gray  eyes  into  the  face  of  each  speaker?  His  cap  is 
1  his  hands,  so  you  can  see  the  head  of  crisp  brown  hair  and 
/rinkled  forehead,  as  well  as  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  short 
[uare  face,  the  broad  temples,  the  full  lips  which  are  yet  as 
rm  as  granite.  The  whole  figure  and  attitude  are  that  of 
oundless  determination,  self-possession,  energy,  and  when  at 
ist  he  speaks  a  few  blunt  words,  all  eyes  are  turned  respect- 
tUy  upon  him — for  his  name  is  Francis  Drake. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises — 1. — Study  the  description  of 
ir  Francis  Drake  very  carefully  and  reproduce  it  orally  as 
Kactly  as  possible. 

II. — Using  the  description  of  Drake  as  a  model,  describe 


in  detail  three  or  four  of  the  following  characters.  If  the 
characters  whom  you  select  have  striking  features  that  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  Drake,  speak  of  them. 
Arrange  your  facts  in  the  following  order,  giving : 

1.  A  general  notion  of  the  person. 

2.  The  more  striking  features. 

3.  The  less  conspicuous  details. 

4.  The  impression  made  by  the  person's  character  upon 
others. 


1.  Your  father  or  mother. 

2.  Your  little  sister  or  brother. 

3.  Your  grandmother. 

4.  Your  physician,  the  minis- 

ter, or  some  other  man 
whom  you  admire. 

5.  A  neighbor. 


6.  A  fireman,  a  blacksmith,  or 

a  carpenter. 

7.  The    captain    of   a    football 

team  or  a  baseball  player. 

8.  Your  dog  or  some  other  pet. 

9.  George  Washington  or  Ab- 

raham Lincoln. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

November  21,  1864. 
Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a 
statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you 
are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  a  loss 
so  overwhelming;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  a  Republic 
they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abkaham  Lincoln. 

Oral  and  Written  Exercises — I. — Explain  to  a  stranger: 

1.  How  to  go  from  your  school  building  to  the  post-office. 

2.  How  to  go  from  the  post-office  to  the  most  important 
railroad  station. 

3.  How  to  go  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  largest  dry- 
goods  store. 

4.  How  to  go  from  the  railroad  station  to  your  school. 

5.  How  to  go  from  your  school  to  some  park. 

11 . — Explain  to  a  younger  brother  or  sister : 

1.  Why  one  can  '"see  one's  breath"  on  a  cold  day. 

2.  Why  ducks'  feet  are  webbed. 

3.  Why  there  are  thirteen  stripes  in  our  flag. 

4.  Why  a  thermos  bottle  keeps  hot  things  hot  and  cool 
things  cool. 

5.  Why  a  ball  has  to  be  thrown  up  but  falls  down. 

III. — Explain  to  someone  who  does  not  know : 

1.  Flow  to  look  up  a  number  in  a  telephone  book. 

2.  How  to  use  a  "toll"  telephone. 

3.  How  to  turn  in  a  fire  alarm. 

4.  Flow  your  school  fire  drill  is  conducted. 

5.  How  to  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

6.  How  to  reduce  3  yards  2  feet  6  inches  to  inches. 


so 
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Maxwell  &  Johnston. 
To  write  an  historical  narrative,  we  must  do  three  things, 

namely : 

1.  Study,  in  order  to  learn  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

2.  Put  ourselves  in  the  places  of  the  actors. 

3.  So  tell  the  story  as  to  make  the  event  seem  as  real  to 
'  the  reader  as  it  seems  to  us. 

Written  E.vercises — 1.    Read  two  or  more  accounts  of  one 
of  the  events  mentioned  in  the  following  lists,  trying  to  imag- 
ine just  how  the  event  occurred,  and  then  write  your  own 
'  account  of  it. 

0.  Braddock's  defeat,  b.  The  death  of  Nathan  Hale. 
c.  Allen's  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  d.  Capture  of  Stony  Point 
by  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne."  e.  The  fight  between  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis.  f.  The  fight  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  Guerriere.  g.  The  fight  between  the 
Mcrrintac  and  the  Monitor,  h.  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
J.  The  Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  /.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
k.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  /.  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
m.  Sheridan's  ride. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  story  : 

1.  Two  little  sisters  set  out  for  a  walk.  2.  They  come  to 
a  bog  where  cat -tails  are  growing.  3.  The  younger  child  tries 
to  cross  the  bog.  4.  She  begins  to  sink.  5.  The  older  sister 
drags  her  back  to  the  road.  6.  The  younger  girl's  new  red 
.shoes  are  ruined.  The  older  child  receives  a  scolding  for  not 
taking  better  care  of  her  little  sister. 

In  writing  a  story  have  your  plot  well  in  mind.  Choose 
your  main  incident,  and  then  let  everything  else  you  tell  either 
lead  up  to  this  incident  or.  result  from  it.  Be  sure  to  make 
your  main  incident  the  most  important  thing  in  the  story. 

Written  E.xercises — 1.  Reproduce  the  story  from  memory, 
using  the  third  person  instead  of  the  first. 

2.  Outline  the  plot  of  some  other  story  you  have  read. 

3.  Outline  the  plot  for  a  story,  using  one  of  the  following 
titles : 

a.  Meddlesome  Matty. 

b.  Lost  and  Found. 

c.  A  Little  Hero. 

d.  A  Runaway. 

e.  A  Wise  Old  Horse. 

4.  Write  a  story,  using  one  of  the  following  plots : 

a.  The  boys  of  a  certain  village  were  having  a  snow  battle. 
From  the  beginning  it  appeared  that  one  side  was  weaker  than 
the  other  and  occupied  the  poorer  position  on  the  battlefield ; 
but,  just  as  all  hope  seemed  lost,  the  leader  of  this  side  made 
a  clever  move,  by  which  he  and  his  followers  gained  the  vic- 
tory. After  the  battle,  a  statue  made  of  snow  was  erected  in 
honor  of  the  victorious  leader. 

b.  The  parents  of  a  certain  little  girl  nicknamed  her  Dilly- 
dally, becaitse  she  never  obeyed  promptly.  One  day  this  bad 
habit  was  the  means  of  her  losing  a  pet  animal. 

c.  For  some  reason,  the  mother  of  a  thin,  little,  shivering 
colt  would  not  take  care  of  him.  When  he  was  several  days 
old,  Britta,  another  horse  on  the  same  farm,  adopted  him. 
There  was  a  battle  royal  before  Lassie,  Britta's  own  colt,  would 
accept  Laddie  as  her  foster  brother ;  but  now  Lassie  and  Lad- 
die have  become  a  fine  team,  known  far  and  wide  as  Britta's 
twins. 


d.  Dame  Duck  was  proud  of  her  five  children,  but  she  die 
not  take  very  good  care  of  them.  One  of  them  was  run  ovei 
by  a  wagon  wheel  while  chasing  crickets  around  a  haystack 
a  second  scrambled  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  was  drowned 
a  third  was  caught  in  a  trap  set  for  rats ;  and  the  other  two 
having  become  fine,  fat  fellows,  were  eaten  by  the  farmer'; 
family. 

Two-Book  Course  in  English — Book  II —  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 

Mary  F.  Hyde. 

Description  : — It  proved  to  be  a  gypsy  encampment,  con 
sisting  of  three  or  four  little  cabins,  or  tents,  made  of  blanket 
and  sail-cloth,  spread  over  hoops  stuck  in  the  ground.  It  wa 
on  one  side  of  a  green  lane,  close  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  witl 
a  broad  beech  tree  spreading  above  it.  A  small  rill  tinklei 
along  close  by  through  the  fresh  sward,  that  looked  like  i 
carpet. 

A  teakettle  was  hanging  by  a  crooked  piece  of  iron  over  ; 
fire  made  from  dry  sticks  and  leaves,  and  two  old  gypsies,  « 
red  cloaks,  sat  crouched  on  the  grass,  gossiping  over  thei 
evening  cup  of  tea ;  for  these  creatures,  though  they  live  ii 
the  open  air,  iiave  their  ideas  of  fireside  comforts.  There  wer 
two  or  three  children  sleeping  on  the  straw  with  which  th 
tents  were  httered ;  a  couple  of  donkeys  were  grazing  in  th 
lane,  and  a  thievish-looking  dog  was  lying  before  the  fin 
Some  of  the  younger  gypsies  were  dancing  to  the  music  of 
fiddle,  played  by  a  tall,  slender  stripling,  in  an  old  frock-coa 
with  a  peacock's  feather  stuck  in  his  hatband. — Washingto 
Jri'ing. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  an  experience  of  your  own,  sug 
gested  by  one  of  the  following  topics :  Washing  Fid( 
Photographing  the  Baby,  Trimming  a  Christmas  Tree,  i 
Game  of  Football,  An  Early  Morning  Walk. 

Observe  the  most  striking  characteristics  in  the  appearanc 
or  the  character  of  one  of  the  following,  and  then  write  a  d< 
scription  of  the  type  selected :  1.  A  Newsboy  ;  2.  A  Bootblack 
3.  A  Fireman ;  4.  A  Postman ;  5.  A  Policeman ;  6.  A  Gan 
ener ;  7.  A  Trained  Nurse  ;  8.  A  Messenger  Boy ;  9.  A  Sailoi 
10.   A  Soldier. 

Flartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1909. 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

120  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs : — Enclosed  is  an  order  for  three  dollars  an 
ninety-five  cents  ($3  95-100),  for  which  kindly  send  me,  by  a 
press,  the  following  books  : 

6  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

1  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

2  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marnen 
2  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

1  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Yours  respectfully, 

E.  D.  Read. 
W^rite  a  description  of  a  room  that  you  have  seen.     F( 
example :     I.  A  Store ;  2.  Your  Schoolroom ;  3.  A  Blacksmith 
Shop;  4,  A  Church;  5.  A  Family  Sitting  Room;  G.  A  Fii 
Station. 

Write  a  description  of  a  crowded  city  street  as  it  wou 
appear  (I)  to  a  person  from  the  top  of  a  high  building;  (2 
to  a  person  riding  rapidly  through  the'  street;  (3)  to  a  pers< 
walking  slowly  along  the  street. 
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Manly-Bailey. 

Read  carefully  the  following  advertisements,  then  write  an 
;i!ilication   for  one   of  the   positions   offered.     State   simply, 
rly,  and  definitely  what  experience,  if  any,  you  have  had, 
why  you  think  you  could  fill  the  place. 


newspaper  and  write  several  paragraphs  to  go  with  one  of  the 


.\DVERTISEMENTS 

Help  Wanted 

l')RiGHT,    Honest    Boy    to 

lini    letter    and    monogram 

aving ;  should  like  to  meet 

Its.       Address,     in     own 

Uvriting,  Ames,  38  Dor- 

mce  St.,  Room  2. 

J  Six  More  Boys  to  take 
■ders  for  souvenir  cards ; 
|«n  make  big  pay  after  school 

•  '  Saturdays ;  no  capital  re- 
-d.       Address  Employer, 

1/  Fountain  St. 

['oY  about  13  years  old  to 
'k  in  store  and  carry  morn- 
paper    route.      Must    be 
k    and    willing    to    work. 
:ess  P-34,  Tribune  Office. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Help  Wanted 

Girl  Wanted  in  first- 
class  dental  office;  $4.00  a 
week  to  begin.  Must  write  a 
good,  neat  hand.  Address 
A-337,  Journal  Office. 

The  C.  H.  Adams  Com- 
pany, 347  Westminster  St., 
desires  a  young  lady  for  cler- 
ical work  in  its  office.  Appli- 
cant must  be  living  at  home. 
$5.00  weekly  to  start.  Ad- 
dress Manager. 

Girls  to  sell  jewelry  and 
receive  presents  or  cash  for 
Christmas.  Address  Lock  Box 
No.  6,  Olneyville,  R.  I. 


jtal 
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iisiness  Letters: — Suppose  that  you  are  going  to  give  the 

"The  Pied  Piper"  for  the  benefit  of  some  children's  hos- 

Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  written  about  hiring  a  hall 

costumes,    and    printing   tickets    and    programs.     Divide 

kiss  into  committees  of  three,  and  let  each  committee  write 

iree  of  the  letters  needed,  each  member  of  each  committee 

11  ling  one  letter. 

,   1.  Write  a  letter  to  the  owner  of  a  hall,  asking  about  the 

l^pf  the  hall,  the  stage,  the  scenery,  and  the  cost  of  hiring  it. 

rSPvvhether  heat  and  light  are  included  or  are  extra.     State 

3W  many  evening  performances  and  how  many  matinees  you 

ish  to  give,  and  on  what  dates. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  printer,  stating  the  number  of  tickets 
id  programs  you  will  need,  and  asking  the  cost.  Make  a 
)py  of  the  program  and  enclose  it  in  your  letter  In  plan- 
ing the  program,  state  what  hospital  the  play  is  for  and  what 
:hool  it  is  given  by,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  play,  and  the  cast 
f  actors.  Get  a  program  of  some  play  and  notice  the  arrange- 
lent. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  costumer  about  hiring  costumes,  wigs, 
•id  properties.  Make  a  list  of  things  that  you  think  will  be 
•:eded  for  the  play. 

Oral  Argument: — Take  either  side  of  the  following  sub- 
ct,  and  try  to  persuade  the  teacher  and  the  class  that  you 
ie  right : 

Should  children  be  taught  a  trade  before  they  leave  school, 
<■  not? 

j  Let  the  class  be  divided  into  two  sections,  and  have  a  dis- 
•Lssion  on  one  of  the  following  subjects :  1.  Girls  are  more 
i;eful  to  their  parents  than  boys.  2.  Cats  make  better  pets 
Ian  dogs.  3.  A  soldier  has  a  harder  life  than  a  sailor.  4. 
''^inter  is  better  for  fim  than  summer. 
Newspaper  Report : — Imagine  that  you  are  a  reporter  on  a 


following  headings : 


1. 


}'ET  DOG  MAY  END  LOST  GIRL   MYSTERY 

It  Will  Be  Sent  Out  With  Child  Like  Missing  One 

Believed  Animal's  Actions  Will  Show 

What  Happened  When  Josie 

Hannon  Vanished 

2.  35  MINUTES  NEEDED  TO  SHINE  ELEPIIANT's  SHOES 

Judy  of  Luna  Park  Wears  Them  and  Is  Proud 

>5-  THE  BOOTBLACK   BALKS  AT  FIRST 

He  Gains  Courage,  However,  When  the  Big  Pet  of 
Children  Proves  How  Gentle  She  Is 

4.  WOMAN  ASLEEP  ON  THE  PIER  FALLS  INTO  RIVER 

Rescued  by  Diver  When  All  Hope  of  Saving  Her 
Seems  Gone 

Telei^ram.<i : — Ten  words  are  allowed  by  the  telegraph  com- 
panies for  a  message ;  for  each  additional  word  the  sender  has 
to  pay  an  extra  charge.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  heading 
or  the  address,  so  these  are  written  in  full ;  but  because  of  the 
expense  the  greeting  and  the  close  are  left  out ;  and  all  words 
not  necessary  to  the  meaning  are  also  omitted.  To  write  a  tele- 
gram in  ten  words,  and  yet  make  the  message  clear,  is  often 
difficult. 

Write  a  telegram  in  regard  to  one  of  the  following  situa- 
tions : 

1.  You  have  been  spending  a  week  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. On  your  return,  your  train  has  failed  to  connect  at  the 
junction  with  the  express,  and  you  are  obliged  to  stay  over 
night.  Telegraph  your  father  that  you  are  safe  and  tell  the 
cause  of  your  delay. 

2.  You  are  to  have  a  play  at  your  school  next  Tuesday. 
Telegraph  to  a  friend,  asking  him  to  be  present. 

Diaries : — Sometimes  when  people  wish  to  have  a  record  of 
their  lives,  in  order  to  know  what  they  were  doing  at  some 
particular  time,  they  keep  a  diary;  that  is,  a  book  in  which  they 
write  each  day  whatever  they  think  is  of  most  importance, 
or  whatever  they  wish  especially  to  remember. 

Although  notes  for  a  diary  ought  to  be  written  each  day, 

•in  order  to  be  accurate,  see  whether  you  can  put  down  now, 

under  the  date  of  each  day  of  last  week,  the  things  which 

were  of  most  interest  to  you  during  that  time.     See  how  much 

you  can  put  into  a  few  words. 

The  following  is  a  day's  record  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : 

March  27.  Wrote  two  leaves  this  morning  and  gave  the 
day  after  breakfast  to  my  visitor,  who  is  a  country  gentleman 
of  the  best  description ;  knows  the  world,  having  been  a  good 
deal  attached  both  to  the  turf  and  the  field ;  is  extremely  good- 
humored,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  local  antiquary.  I  showed 
him  the  plantations,  going  first  around  the  terrace,  then  to  the 
lake,  theti  came  down  to  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  took  carriage 
at  Huntly  Bum,  almost  the  grand  tour,  only  we  did  not  walk 
from  Huntly  Burn.     The  Fergusons  dined  with  us. 

English  Composition  for  Grammar  Schools —     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Frederick  H.  Sykes. 

Oral  Composition — Hoiv  Things  are  Made — How  to  Make 
a  Loaf  cf  Bread. —  To  make  a  sweet,  light,  crusty  loaf  of  bread 
is  a  rare  accomplishment,  but  quite  possible  for  anyone  who  is 
patient  and  careful.     You  may  make  bread  from  the  flour  of 
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various  cereals— rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  wheat — but  wheat 
flour  is  the  best  because  it  contains  the  right  porportion  of 
gluten  to  make  a  spongy  loaf. 

The  utensils  you  need  for  making  bread  are  a  measuring 
cup,  a  teaspoon,  a  large  spoon,  a  large  knife,  a  double  boiler, 
a  mixing  bowl,  a  sieve,  a  board  for  kneading,  and  a  baking  pan. 

The  xnaterials  needed  to  make  one  loaf  of  fair  size  are : 

1  cup  of  milk,  or  of  milk  1  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

,  and  water   (half  and  3  teaspoonfuls  of  butter. 

;  half).  1  yeast  cake. 

1  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  3  cups  of  flour. 

First  comes  the  mixing.  Scald  the  milk  in  the  double 
boiler.  Ihis  will  kill  the  bacteria  that  might  make  the  bread 
sour  or  otherwise  injure  the  flavor.  Remove  the  double  boiler 
from  the  fire.  Take  one-quarter  cup  of  the  hot  milk,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  is  lukewarm,  break  up  and  dissolve  in  it  the  yeast 
cake.  If  you  put  the  yeast  into  the  milk  when  it  is  hot,  you 
will  kill  the  yeast  plant,  and  your  bread  will  not  rise.  Pour 
the  rest  of  the  milk  into  the  mixing  bowl,  and  add  and  stir  in 
the  sugar,  salt,  butter  (or  other  shortening).  Sift  the  flour 
and  measure  three  even  cupfuls.  When  the  hot  mixture  has 
become  lukewarm,  stir  in  the  milk  containing  the  yeast.  Add 
two  cupfuls  of  flour  and  vigorously  beat  the  mixture  to  put  air 
into  the  sponge,  which  will  aid  the  growth  of  the  yeast  plant. 
Then  add  as  much  of  the  third  cup  of  flour  as  may  easily  be 
stirred  in,  and  stir  till  it  is  too  thick  to  mix  with  the  spoon. 
Then  flour  your  board  and  turn  the  sponge  out  on  it. 

Now  comes  the  kneading.  Toss  the  sponge  first  with  the 
knife  until  it  is  firm  enough  to  work  with  the  hands.  Then 
shape  it  into  a  piece  a  little  longer  than  wide.  Knead  it  by 
drawing  the  long  end  of  the  dough  toward  you,  till  it  almost 
meets  the  edge  near  you,  then  press  the  folded  edge  down  firmly 
with  the  hard  part  of  the  palm  just  next  the  wrist.  Turn  the 
sponge  quarter-way  round,  and  repeat  the  kneading  process 
until  the  texture  is  firm  and  smooth,  and  the  dough  cracks  in 
the  working.  If  you  are  swift  and  skilful  this  will  take  less 
than  five  minutes.  In  kneading,  keep  the  fingers  and  the  hol- 
low of  the  hands  free  from  dough ;  have  the  board  well  floured, 
and  flour  the  part  of  the  hand  used  in  kneading.  Keep  the 
rough  edges  of  the  dough  on  top.  When  the  dough  sticks' 
to  the  board,  free  it  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  kneading  you  will 
nearly  finish  the  third  cup  of  flour. 

Now  comes  the  rising.  Wash  and  grease  the  mixing-bowl. 
Put  in  the  sponge,  cover  it  with  a  lid  or  with  a  folded  cloth ; 
put  the  bowl  in  a  warm  place,  and  allow  the  sponge  to  rise  till 
it  doubles  in  bulk.  In  a  temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees 
(hot  summer  heat)  it  should  rise  in  an  hour.  In  a  cooler  tem- 
perature it  will  take  longer.  In  winter  you  can  get  the  higher 
temperature  by  setting  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  warm  water.  But 
never  put  the  bowl  in  water,  or  elsewhere,  too  warm  for  the 
hand,  and  never  let  the  dough  get  cool  (below  sixty-five  de- 
grees), or  you  will  kill  the  yeast  plant.  Take  the  dough,  when 
doubled  in  bulk,  turn  it  out  again  upon  the  slightly  floured 
board,  and  mould  it  into  a  roll  a  third  longer  than  the  baking- 
pan.  Keep  the  seamy  side  down.  Turn  a  bit  under  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  insure,  when  baked,  a  well-shaped  loaf.  Grease 
the  baking-pan  and  put  the  dough  into  it.  Set  the  pan  in  a 
warm  place  as  before,  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  loaf 
has  doubled  in  size. 


Now  it  is  ready  to  be  baked.  The  oven  should  be  hot 
enough  so  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  the  bread  should 
begin  to  brown,  in  the  second  quarter  it  should  turn  a  rich 
golden  shade,  in  the  third  quarter  it  should  finish  baking  and 
shrink  from  the  pan  all  around.  Remove  it  from  the  oven, 
cool  the  loaf  by  placing  it  across  the  open  pan,  in  fresh,  pure 
air.  If  the  higher  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  rising,  the 
whole  process  between  the  mixing  and  the  finished  loaf  will 
take  three  hours. 

Following  these  directions  with  patience  and  care,  yoij 
should  attain  that  rare  accomplishment — the  art  of  making  a 
loaf  of  bread,  golden  brown  in  color,  with  a  deep,  rich,  crisp, 
crust  and  an  even,  porous,  white  centre — pleasant  to  look  al 
and  delicious  and  wholesome  to  eat. — Mary  Louise  Furst. 

1.  Draw  up  a  plan  or  outline  of  the  exposition.  What  are 
the  main  parts  of  the  process?  Point  out  where  each  part  is 
treated.     Tell  how  the  order  of  the  parts  is  determined. 

2.  Examine  the  exposition  in  the  light  of  the  principles  oi 
exposition. 

3.  Tell  the  class  how  some  other  familiar  object  is  made- 
butter,  cheese,  cake. 

Interest  can  be  added  to  this  by  playingthat  each  pupil  con- 
tributes to  an  imaginary  meal  what  he  knows  how  to  make. 

An  Elementary  English  Grammar  with  Composition — 

Blount  &  Northup  Henry  Holt  &  Co 

Expand  the  following  telegram  into  a  story : 

Chicago,  Nov.  12,  1911. 

Game  ended  at  four-thirty.  Minnesota  won.  Score  ten  tc 
six. 

Write  conversations  that  might  occur  under  the  following 
circumstances.  Observe  carefully  paragraphing,  quotatior 
marks,  punctuation,  capitals : 

1.  Between  a  man  and  a  boy  who  wishes  to  hire  from  hiti 
a  horse  for  a  long  drive. 

2.  Between  two  girls  about  some  embroidery  they  are  doing 

3.  Between  yourself  and  a  friend  about  the  last  book  yov 
have  read. 

4.  Between  two  schoolmates  about  a  party  they  are  plan- 
ning for  a  third, 

5.  Among  three  persons  who  are  arranging  a  picnic. 

6.  Among  a  party  of  friends  who  are  discussing  the  point! 
of  interest  in  your  vicinity. 

Write  a  conversation  that  you  have  recently  heard  or  taker 
part  in. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  English—  Book  H —  D.  Appleton  &■  Co 

Sidney  G.  Firman. 

Exposition : — Among  the  more  common  kinds  of  exposition! 
are  directions  for  performing  tasks  of  various  kinds,  rules  foi 
playing  games,  recipes  for  cooking,  etc. 

The  following  outline  will  serve  as  a  plan  for  an  expositior 
of  this  kind : 

The  Game  of  Croquet. 

I.  The  Ground — a.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  plot.  b.  Th< 
arrangement  of  the  wickets  and  the  stakes.  J 

II.  The    Players    and    the    Materials — a.  The    players-i 
single  or  partners,     b.  The  balls  and  the  mallets. 

III.  The  Course — a.  The  route  to  the  first  stake,  b.  Th( 
return  to  the  home  stake. 

IV.  The  Rules — a.    A  play.     b.  Turns,     c.    Two  ways  t( 
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extend  turns,  d.  A  "dead  ball."  e.  A  "rover."  /.  The 
winner. 

Write  the  exposition  as  indicated  above. 

Make  an  outline  and  write  an  exposition  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  How  to  play  baseball.  How  to  make  a  cake. 
How  to  make  and  care  for  a  flower  garden. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  may  prove  suggestive  in  the 
composition  work : 

Description. — A  suspension  bridge,  the  post-office,  a  school 
building,  a  canal,  an  automobile,  the  circus  parade,  an  eskimo, 
an  elephant,  a  lighthouse,  an  Indian. 

Narration : — Washington  and  the  cherry  tree,  William  Tell 
and  the  apple,  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  Paul  Revere's  ride. 
Captain  John  Smith  saved  by  an  Indian  girl,  the  courtship  of 
billies  Standish,  the  Boston  tea  party,  the  capture  of  Ticon- 
dcroga,  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  Arcadian  exiles. 

Exposition : — How  a  railroad  is  built,  oyster  culture,  cattle 
raising  in  the  West,  gold  mining  by  the  aid  of  water,  brick- 
making,  how  cities  are  supplied  with  milk,  the  occupations  of 
the  Canadians,  hop  raising,  the  transportation  of  petroleum, 
the  Panama  Canal,  how  to  play  baseball,  coal  mining,  rice 
growing,  farming  by  irrigation,  how  to  care  for  a  garden. 

Paragraphs    Developed    by    Comparison  ■  or    Contrast : — 

\\  olves  resemble  dogs  in  very  many  ways.     In  general  ap- 

trance  they  are  very  similar,  and  it  has  often  been  said  that 

wolf  is  only  a  wild  dog.     The  wolf,  too,  has  the  sarne  hairy 

t,  the  same  five-toed  foot,  and  the  same  pointed  head  that 
cliaracttrize  his  domestic  brother.  In  his  jagged  teeth,  so  well 
adapted  for  tearing  meat  from  a  bone,  and  in  his  fondness  for 
the  chase,  he  is  also  the  very  prototype  of  the  dog. 

While  alike  in  many  ways,  wolves  and  dogs  are  very  differ- 
ent animals.  With  little  or  no  care  the  dog  generally  presents 
a  well  kept  appearance,  while  no  amount  of  care  will  remove 
the  rough  and  ragged  appearance  of  the  wolf.  Even  when 
thoroughly  tamed,  the  wolf  never  loses  its  restlessness,  and  if 
kept  within  narrow  bounds,  constantly  roams  backward  and 
forward  in  marked  contrast  to  the  peaceful  dozing  of  the  dog 
upon  the  hearth.  If  well  fed,  the  dog  becomes 'sleek  and  shapely, 
while  the  wolf,  however  he  be  fed,  will  remain  gaunt  and  raven- 
ous as  ever.  Moreover,  the  wolf  itself  recognizes  no  kinship 
in  the  dog,  and  will  flee  from  its  bark  as  from  the  warning  of 
an  enemy. 

Notice  that  in  the  first  of  the  above  paragraphs  dog  and 
wolves  are  compared,  but  only  the  ways  in  which  these  animals 
resemble  each  other  are  mentioned.  In  the  second  paragraph 
dogs  and  wolves  are  contrasted,  and  mention  is  made  of  only 
those  things  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other. 

Using  the  above  paragraphs  as  models,  write  a  paragraph  in 
which  the  cat  and  tiger  are  compared  and  another  in  which  they 
are  contrasted. 

Make  a  list  of  the  points  of  difference  and  another  list  of 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  a  steam  railroad  and  a  trol- 
ley road. 

Then  write  a  paragraph  in  which  a  steam  railroad  and  a 
rolley  road  are  compared,  and  another  in  which  they  are  con- 
rasted. 

Write  a  narration  in  three  paragraphs,  as  indicated,  on  the 
following  subject: 


De  Soto's  Expedition:     What  he  was  seeking.     The  diffi 
culties  he  encountered.     The  results  of  his  expedition. 

Write  in  one  paragraph,  a  narration  on  the  following  topic : 
How  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gained  the  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Paragraph :— Which  of  the  following  paragraphs  are 
developed  by  the  use  of  particulars  and  details,  and  which  are 
developed  by  comparison  or  contrast? 

In  all  climates  spring  is  beautiful.     In  the  South  it  is  intoxi 
eating,  and  sets  a  poet  beside  himself.     The  birds  begin  to  sing, 
they  utter  a  few  rapturous  notes,  and  then  wait  for  an  answer 
in  the  silent  woods.     Those  green-coated  musicians,  the  froj, 
make  holiday  in  the  neighboring  marshes.     They,  too,  beloi 
to  the  orchestra  of  Nature,  whose  vast  theater  is  again  opene 
though  the  doors  have  been  so  long  bolted  with  iciles,  and  the 
scenery  hung  with  snow  and  frost  like  cobwebs. — Longfelloiv-. 

Christmas  is  a  great  festival  at  our  house  in  a  small  way. 
Among  the  delightful  customs  we  did  not  inherit  from  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  there  is  none  so  pleasant  as  that  of  giving  pres- 
ents at  this  season.  It  is  the  most  exciting  time  of  the  year. 
No  one  is  too  rich  to  receive  something,  and  no  one  too  poor 
to  give  a  trifle.  And  in  the  act  of  giving  and  receiving  the.se 
tokens  of  regard,  all  the  world  is  kin  for  once,  and  brighter  for 
this  transient  glow  of  generosity.  Delightful  custom!  Hard 
is  the  lot  of  childhood  that  knows  nothing  of  the  visits  of  Kriss 
Kringle,  or  the  stockings  hung  by  the  chimney  at  night;  and 
cheerless  is  any  age  that  is  not  brightened  by  some  Christmas 
gift,  however  humble. — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

But  the  traveler  who  journeys  through  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Spain  will  look  in  vain  for  the  charms  of  rural  scenery 
in  the  villages  he  passes.  Instead  of  trim  cottages,  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  grateful  shade  of  trees,  he  will  see  a  cluster  of 
stone  hovels  roofed  with  red  tiles  and  basking  in  the  hot  sun, 
without  a  single  tree  to  lend  him  shade  or  shelter ;  and  instead 
of  green  meadows  and  woodlands  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds, 
he  will  find  bleak  and  rugged  mountains,  and  vast  extended 
plains,  that  stretch  away  beyond  his  ken. — Longfellow. 

Practical  English — Book  I —  /.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

J.  IV.  Sewell. 
Raleigh  and  the  Queen : — 1.  Walter  Raleigh.     Who  he  was. 
His  character.     Personal  appearance. 

2.  Helping  the  Queen.  The  mud  puddle.  Raleigh's  plight. 
Appearance  of  Queen  and  escort.  Throwing  down  the  cloak. 
The  Queen's  inquiries  of  Raleigh. 

3.  His  reward.  Sent  for  by  the  Queen.  Made  a  knight. 
His  title  afterwards. 

Is  this  outline  satisfactory  to  you? 

Oral  Composition — An  Ingenious  Device : — The  proprietor 
of  a  certain  hotel  on  the  Maine  coast  has  been  much  harassed  by 
the  accusations  of  guests  who  "overslept,"  and  thereby  failed 
to  make  connections  or  keep  appointments.  They  invariably 
insisted  they  had  never  been  called,  abused  his  employees  as 
well  as  himself,  and  declared  they  would  never  stop  with  him 
again.  Of  course  they  usually  did  stop,  but  that  did  not  alto- 
gether even  matters  from  the  proprietor's  standpoint. 

At  last,  after  long  and  anxious  thought,  he  hit  upon  a  plan 
which  seemed  calculated  to  insure  justice  and  satisfaction  to 
all  parties. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  abusive  of  his  patrons  under  the 
old  regulations  on  whom  the  new  scheme  was  first  tried.  He 
had  retired  with  reiterated  injunctions  to  wake  him  in  time 
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to  catch  that  five-o'clock  train.  It  was  midwinter.  The  pro- 
prietor had  learned  by  experience  how  difficult  of  persuasion 
is  a  sound  sleeper  in  a  warm  bed  at  that  hour  of  the  morning. 
At  a  quarter  past  four  there  was  a  loud  rap  upon  the  guest's 
door.    No  answer.    Then  a  still  louder  summons. 

"What's  the  matter?"  came  the  response. 

"Get  up,  quick,  sir — please,"  in  a  tone  of  excitement,  "and 
sign  this  receipt !" 

"Receipt  ?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  here  it  is  and  here's  the  pencil.  Right  quick,  sir, 
please!  It's  very  important — won't  take  you  a  minute,  sir,. to 
sign  it!" 

Muttering  incoherently,  the  guest  stumbled  out  of  bed. 
The  very  strangeness  of  the  demand  had  roused  him  as  doubt- 
less no  ordinary  summons  could  do.  Unlocking  the  door,  he 
thrust  out  his  hand,  confused  ideas  of  registered  letters, 
checks,  legacies,  crowding  upon  his  half-awakened  senses.  The 
paper  which  he  drew  inside  bore  the  date  and  "Called  at  4:15, 
as  requested.    Sign  here." 

Business  Letter — Description  of  Lost  Article. — The  daily 
newspaper  contains  an  advertisement  of  an  umbrella  that  was 
found,  adding  that  the  owner  may  get  it  by  describing  the 
property. 

In  a  letter  to  the  advertiser,  describe  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible an  umbrella  that  you  lost,  and  mention  the  place  or  cir- 
cumstances to  help  identify  it. 

A  Friend  in  Need. — The  clumsy  man  was  covered  with 
confusion  when,  plunging  forward  as  the  car  started  with  a 
jerk,  he  knocked  down  an  umbrella,  resting  against  feminine 
garments,  and  heard  the  handle  snap  beneath  his  feet. 

"Oh,  I — I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons !"  he  stammered. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  a  sweet  woman's  voice ; 
"not  of  the  least  consequence." 

"There's  a  woman  in  there  who's  all  right,"  blurted  the 
awkward  one  to  an  acquaintance,  as  he  fell  out  on  the  plat- 
form to  cool  and  collect  his  wits.  "I've  broken  her  umbrella 
to  smithereens,  and  she  spoke  as  if  I'd  handed  her  a  present. 
See,  it's  the  one  in  gray." 

"M— m,  that's  my  wife,"  said  his  acquaintance.  "Well,  of 
course  she  is  'all  right,'  but  in  this  particular  instance  she's 
been  suggesting  for  the  last  month  or  so  that  I  buy  her  a  new 
umbrella.     So " 


"Oh!"  said  the  awkward  one. 


Lyons  &  Carnahan, 


English  Lessons — Book  I — 
Miller,  Kinkead. 

Stories  to  write  (Complete  them). 
A  Letter. 
My  dear  Friend,  Local  Heading. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  coming  Saturday  to  spend  the 
Christmas  vacation  with  me.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  you 
at  the  station  because  I  work  in  a  store  every  Saturday,  but  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  find  our  house.  When  you  reach  the  sta- 
tion'  .  .  .  (Each  pupil  may  complete -the  letter,  giving 
careful  directions  how  to  find  his  or  her  home.) 

Hozv  I  Found  the  Dog's  Owner. — This  morning  a  large 
handsome  dog  without  a  collar  came  into  our  yard.  He  seemed 
to  be  very  hungry,  and  we  gave  him  a  good  breakfast.  Then 
mother  said  I  must  try  to  find  the  owner.     I     .     .     .    " 

The  Fire  Alarm. — One  morning  soon  after  recess  the  fire 


The  Circus. — Saturday  morning  I  went  to  see  the  circus 
go  through  the  streets.     First  came  ... 

How  the  New  Suit  IVas  Bought. — This  fall  I  wanted  a 
new  suit  very  much,  but  mother  said  she  could  not  aiTord  to 
get  me  one.  She  said  I  must  earn  the  money  myself.  For  a 
long  time  I  could  not  think  of  any  way  of  earning  the  money. 
One  day     .     .     . 

Lost  in  the  Woods. — Last  summer,  when  I  was  spending 
a  few  weeks  with  my  cousin  in  the  country,  I  started  one 
morning  to  go  through  the  woods  to  a  neighbor's  house.  The 
distance  was  short,  and  after  I  had  walked  a  long  time  with- 
out coming  out  of  the  woods  I  knew  I  was  lost.    I     .     .     . 

The  Clerk's  Story. — Last  week  an  old  man  who  was  a 
stranger  to  me  came  into  the  store  and  bought  a  sit  of  clothes. 
After  he  had  left  the  store  I  found  that  I  had  made  an  error 
and  given  him  two  dollars  too  much  change.  I  ran  to  the  door, 
but  he  was  not  in  sight.  Saturday  night  the  two  dollars  were 
taken  out  of  my  wages,  and  I  never  expected  to  get  it 
back.     ... 

English  Lessons — Book  II — ■  Lyons  &  Carnahan 

Miller,  Kinkead 

A  Game  That  I  Saw. — Introduction :  When  I  saw  the 
game ;  where  it  was ;  between  whom. 

Story  of  the  game:     Interesting  features;  the  winner. 

An  Fxcursion. — Introduction:  When  I  went;  where  I 
went ;  how  I  went ;  with  whom  I  went. 

The  journey:  Where  and  when  we  met;  time  of  starting; 
buymg  tickets ;  going  on  board  the  boat ;  people  that  we  saw 
on  board ;  things  that  we  saw  on  the  trip. 

At  the  seashore :  What  we  did  first ;  lunch ;  games  we 
played. 

The  return :  Going  on  board ;  things  we  saw ;  time  we 
reached  home. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  pupil  will  make  an  outline  just 
like  this,  but  it  will  suggest  the  kind  of  outline  that  he  may 
make. 

Each  pupil  may  select  a  subject  in  which  he  is  personally 
interested,  or  the  teacher  may  give  a  subject  in  which  all  the 
pupils  are  interested.  A  few  subjects  are  given  as  sugges- 
tions : 

A  Visit  to  a  Circus.  A  Parade  That  I  Saw.  A  Box  That 
I  Made.  How  I  Earned  Some  Money.  A  Game  That  I  Saw. 
A  Runaway  That  I  Saw.  The  Animals  in  the  Park.  Some 
Moving  Pictures  That  I  Saw.  A  Story  That  I  Read.  A  Fire 
That  I  Saw.  A  Visit  to  Some  City  or  Town.  A  School  Ex- 
hibition. Our  Work  in  Manual  Training.  Our  Work  in 
Domestic  Science. 

The  First  Voyage  of  Columbus. — The  ships;  the  voyage; 
in  the  new  world ;  the  return  voyage ;  reception  at  home. 

Have  the  pupils  prepare  the  subtopics  for  each  paragraph 
and  write  the  composition. 

The  Battle  of  Lexington. — Causes;  the  march  to  Lexing- 
ton ;  the  battle ;  the  return ;  results. 

The  first  paragraph  should  explain  the  causes  that  led  the 
British  commander  to  send  the  troops  to  Lexington.  The  sec- 
ond may  give  the  details  of  the  march.  Tell  about  the  battle 
at  Lexington  in  the  third  and  the  return  in  the  fourth.  The 
fifth  may  show  how  the  expedition  served  to  incite  the  colonies 
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Let  the  pupils  prepare  the  subtopics  for  each  paragraph 
and  write  the  composition. 

Biirgoyne's  Invasion. — Purpose  and  plan;  brief  story  of 
the  expedition;  resuhs. 

Under  the  first  topic  give  fully  and  clearly  the  plan  of  the 
British  commander.  The  third  topic  should  give  the  effects 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  upon  the  war  as  a  whole. 

Have  the  pupils  prepare  subtopics  for  each  topic  and  write 
the  composition. 

The  subjects  given  below  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  outlines,  but  each  teajher  will  prefer  to  take 
subjects  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  are  interested.  An 
outline  of  topics  and  subtopics  shoulci  be  made  for  each 
subject. 

The  Capture  of  Major  Andre.  The  Capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  Character  of  the  Indians.  Early  Methods  of  Travel- 
ing. Surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Money  in  the  Colonies.  The 
First  Steamboat.  Invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin.  The  First 
Atlantic  Cable.  Invention  of  the  Telegraph.  The  Winter  at 
alley  Forge.     The  Tories  in  the  Revolution. 

Kne  Second  Languasc  Book—  Newson  &■  Co. 

Bryce  &  Spaulding. 
Speak  on  something  that  you  have  done :  How  to  make  a 
ick-o'-lantern ;  how  to  make  bread ;  how  to  make  fudge ; 
"^ow  to  clean  windows ;  how  to  remove  a  grease  spot ;  how  to 
clean  the  teeth ;  how  to  care  for  a  dog ;  how  to  get  on  and  off 
a  car ;  how  to  open  a  book ;  how  to  build  a  fire ;  how  to  pre- 
pare for  a  walk  in  the  rain  ;  how  to  plant  a  field  of  corn ;  how 
to  catch  woodchucks ;  how  to  harness  a  horse ;  how  to  teach  a 
dog  to  do  tricks. 

Think  out  carefully  just  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Make 
your  explanation  so  clear  that  any  one,  by  following  your  di- 
rections, could  do  the  thing  you  explain. 

Writing  Original  Fables. — Choose  one  of  the  titles  for 
fables  given  in  the  last  lesson,  and  write  an  original  fable. 
Here  are  some  things  to  remember  if  you  wish  to  make  it  a 
really  good  fable: 

1.  Decide  how  many  paragraphs  your  fable  will  contain, 
nd  what  each  paragraph  will  tell.  Two  paragraphs  are 
nough  unless  you  wish  to  add  the  moral,  as  is  done  in  the 
ilble  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."     This  is  not  necessary. 

2.  Think  out  every  sentence  clearly  in  your  own  mind  be- 
Bre  you  write  one  word  of  that  sentence. 

3.  Use  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation  correctly. 

4.  After  you  have  finished  writing  your  fable,  read  it 
trough  carefully  and  correct  any  mistakes    you    may    have 

ide  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  indention  of  paragraphs. 

raded  Composition  Lessons— Part  11—  Newson  &  Co. 

MarccUa  McKeon. 
Read  the  follmving  description  carefully:  One  frosty 
noming  in  December  there  appeared  among  the  new  scholars 
strange  little  fellow,  with  a  large  head,  long  straight  hair, 
emaciated  body,  and  legs  that  looked  like  reeds,  they  were 
"so  slender.  His  clothes  were  worn  and  patched,  and  he  had 
the  look  of  having  been  frost-bitten.  He  could  not  have  been 
more  than  ten  years  old,  to  judge  by  his  size,  but  there  was  a 
look  of  premature  oldness  in  his  face. 

A  tree  is  an  underground  creature,  with  its  tail  in  the  air, 
and  all  its  intelligence  in  its  roots.     All  the  senses  it  has  are 


in  its  roots.  Think  what  sagacity  it  shows  in  its  search  after 
food  and  drink !  Somehow  or  other,  the  rootlets,  which  are 
its  tentacles,  find  out  that  there  is  a  brook  at  a  moderate  dis 
tance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  they  make  for  it  with  all 
their  might.  They  find  every  crack  in  the  rocks  where  there 
are  a  few  grains  of  the  nourishing  substance  they  care  for,  anc 
insinuate  themselves  into  its   deepest   recesses. 

Graded  Composition  Lessons — Part  III —  Newson  &  Co 

Marcclia  McKeon. 

499  East  89th  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  Louis  Brown, 

Locust  House,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Can  you  accommodate  our  family  with  boan 
for  four  weeks,  beginning  August  3?  We  are  three  adults 
father,  mother,  myself,  and  two  children.  We  will  requin 
two  good  sized  rooms,  not  above  the  second  floor.  In  one  w< 
shall  need  a  cot  for  my  second  little  sister. 

Kindly  let  me  know  your  terms  and  what  you  can  do  foi 
us  in  the  way  of  rooms,  and  oblige. 

Yours  sincerely, 
July  1,  1902.  (Miss)  Jane  Winthrop, 

The  Pen  is  Mightier  Than  the  Sivord. — Meaning.  That  thi 
tiny  pen  should  be  more  powerful  than  the  great  glitteriil) 
sword  that  can  deal  death  seems  .scarcely  possible,  but  it  i 
nevertheless  true.  The  word  "pen"'  is  used  here  as  a  symbo 
for  literature  or  the  press,  which  has  so  tremendous  an  in 
fluence  over  public  opinion.  The  word  "sword"  means  war 
force,  destruction. 

Reason.  We  can  kill  men  and  women,  but  their  faith  am 
opinions  will  still  live,  as  we  know  from  the  religious  wars 
We  can  conquer  a  race,  as  Spain  the  Cubans,  but  their  caus^ 
will  still  flourish.  A  book  or  a  poem  on  a  topic  of  nationa 
interest  will  often  set  the  world  afire.  Why?  Because  to  reac 
means  to  think,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  feel  often  to  act. 

E.vamplcs.  Certain  novels  have  done  more  to  bring  abou 
reforms  than  war  or  legislation.  Dickens,  in  "Little  Dorrit, 
exposed  the  evils  of  a  debtors'  prison ;  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby 
the  injustice  done  to  children  in  some  private  schools.  Man 
excellent  changes  were  effected  thereby.  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  "Unci 
Tom's  Cabin,"  gave  a  picture  of  some  of  the  wrongs  of  slav 
ery;  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  in  "Ramona,"  told  the  wron 
that  was  being  done  to  the  Indian.  In  both  cases  reforms  fo^ 
lowed. 

When  describing  a  person  the  following  points  are  usuall 
mentioned : 

I.  The  Whole.    What  we  take  in  at  first  glance.     Sue 
words  as  young,  old  or  the  age  is  given :  pretty,  ugl} 
or  whatever  would  indicate  these  qualities. 
II.  The  Face.     Whatever   is   most   remarkable  about  i 
eyes,  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  coloring,  expression. 

III.  The  Figure.    Tall,  short,  stout,  thin.     Special  mentio 
of  any  remarkable  part,  hands,  feet,  etc. 

IV.  The  Dress.    Not  in  detail  as  a  rule. 
V.  Character.    How  shown. 

English  Lessons— Book  I—  Silver,  Burdett  &  C 

Harris  &■   Gilbert. 
Newspaper  Advertisements  and  Ansivers: 

Boy — Wanted,  unusually  bright  office  boy,  high  school  edi 
cation   preferred;   experience   not   necessary;   must   reside   i 
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Manhattan ;  salary  $5 ;  excellent  future  in  large  financial  cor- 
poration, state  age,  etc. 

H.,  544,  World,  uptown. 
I  336  Seventh  Ave., 

1  New  York, 

June  7,  1905. 
'      H.,  544,  World: 

Please  consider  me  an  applicant  for  the  position  advertised 
in  this  morning's  World. 

I  am  a  high-school  graduate,  am  seventeen  years  of  age, 
ind  reside  with  my  mother,  a  teacher,  at  the  above  address. 

I  can  give  you  references,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  satis- 


factory. 


Yours  respectfully, 

Walter  B.  Miller. 
Silver,  Burdett  &r  Co. 


cattle,  shells,  iron,  copper,  precious 


English  Lessons— Book  II- 

Harris  &  Gilbert. 
Outline:  Money. 

(a)  Uses  of  money. 

{b)  Historic  money s- 
netals. 

(c)  Modern  money — metal  and  paper.    What  each  is. 

(d)  Coins  of  different  lands. 

{e)  United  States  money,  various  coins  and  bills. 
3      (/)  Making  money — 

(1)  Coin,     (a)  Metals  used,  form  in  which  they  come 

from  the  mine. 
{b)  The  mint,  how  sustained,  how  many,  where, 

the  oldest  mint, 
(c)  The  process,  assaying,  refining,  annealing  and 

drawing,  alloying,  cutting,  weighing,  washing 

with  acid,  stamping   (the  die),  milling  and 

fluting,  inspecting,  storing. 

(2)  Paper,  by  whom  made,  preparing  paper,  patterns, 

engraving,    printing,    counting,    storing,    old 
,  bills. 

I     (f )  How  money  gets  into  use, — banks,  paying  bills  of  gov- 
jrnment. 

Cotton. — Discuss  in  class,  following  the  outline : 
.A.     The  Cotton  Plant  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Belt  where  grown. 

2.  Necessary  conditions  of  climate. 

3.  Description  of  a  cotton  field. 

4.  Description  of  a  cotton  plant. 

5.  Planting  and  picking  of  seeds. 

6.  The  cotton  gin.    Description. 

7.  Baling. 

8.  Uses  of  waste  material  of  plant — seeds,  oil. 

B.  Manufacturing  of  cotton. 

1.  Location  of  manufacturing  centers. 

2.  A  visit  to  Spartansburg,  South  Carolina,  or  Fall 

River,  Massachusetts, 
(a)  Description  of  a  cotton  mill. 
(&)  Processes: 

Cotton  cleaned. 

Carding. 

Rolling  upon  spindles. 

Weaving. 

C.  Value  of  Cotton  Raising  and  Manufacturing  Industries 
o  the  United  States. 

Tell  or  write  stories  upon  some  of  the  following  topics  and 
)thers  that  occur  to  you : 


1.  What  the  Cotton  Dress  Told  the  Lady. 

2.  A  Spool  of  Thread  Entertains  our  Sewing  Class. 

3.  The  Story  the  Black  Sleevelet  Told  Me. 

4.  A  Visit  to  a  Southern  Cotton  Plantation. 
Telegraphic   Messages. — The   telegraph   is    used   to   send 

messages  that  need  to  be  delivered  more  quickly  than  is  pos- 
sible by  mail.  They  are  usually  short  because  of  their  cost. 
Ten  words  are  allowed  for  the  regular  charge.  For  more  then 
ten  words  an  additional  amount  is  charged.  Hence  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  try  to  say  all  that  must  be  said  in  ten  words.  To 
write  an  important  message  in  so  few  words  without  loss  of 
clearness  is  often  difficult.  Connectives  and  all  words  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  the  meaning  clear  are  usually  omit- 
ted. No  salutations  or  complimentary  closing  phrases  are  used. 
CoPy  the  following : 

New  York,  Dec.  30,  1905. 
D.  L.  Rose,  Pasadena,  California. 

Insurance  on  house  expires  Friday.  Shall  we  renew? 
Wire.  Lindberg  and  Wilson. 

Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  5,  1906. 
Dr.  W.  Williams,  Hotel  San  Remo,  New  York. 

Harrison  ill  pneumonia.  Come  immediately.  Get  docu- 
ments Sheppard  and  Rumsey. 

Arthur  Williams. 

Notice  that  of  is  omitted  before  pneumonia  and  from  before 
Sheppard  and  Rumsey.    Yet  the  meaning  is  clear. 

The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons — Book  II,  Part  II — 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

LETTER  WRITING-SYMPATHY 
204  Elm  Street, 
Denver,  Nov.  7,  1914. 
Dear  Fred : 

We  are  very  anxious  to  know  how  your  brother  is  getting 
along.  He  has  been  the  hero  of  us  boys  ever  since  the  game. 
Many  a  boy  would  have  given  up  right  away ;  but  he  was  so 
brave  that,  at  the  time,  we  did  not  think  he  was  much  hurt. 

There  is  one  consolation ;  and  that  is,  we  won  the  game. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Tom  we  should  have  lost. 

Tell  him  that  we  are  hoping  he  will  soon  be  better.  As  soon 
as  he  is  well  enough,  we  will  go  to  see  him.  I  have  a  fine  book 
Uncle  George  gave  me.    I  will  read  it  to  him. 

Your  friend, 
James    Maclaren. 
Oral  Composition. — Name  the  five  parts  of  a  letter.     Tell 
where  each  is  placed.    Tell  what  punctuation  marks  are  used 
and  give  the  place  of  each. 

Do  you  think  Fred  and  his  brother  would  enjoy  receiving 
this  letter?  Why?  Read  the  part  that  tells  of  Tom's  brav- 
ery. Read  the  part  that  tells  of  the  boys'  affection  for  Tom. 
What  was  the  consolation? 

Use  another  expression  for — -There  is  one  consolation. 
Change  the  last  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  to  three  short 
sentences.     Which  way  is  the  better?    Why? 

Using  the  following  outline,  tell  what  you  would  write  to  a 
friend  who  is  ill : 

I.   (a)   Inquiry  for  the  person. 
(b)   Praise  of  the  person. 
II.  Words  of  encouragement. 
III.  (a)  Expression  of  good  wishes.  ^ 

(6)  Promise  of  help. 
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II.  Written  Composition.  Write  your  letter  and  then  read 
t  over  to  make  corrections. 

Draw  a  rectangle  to  represent  an  envelope  and  write  the 
uperscription. 

III.  Correction  Exercise.  When  you  exchange  letters  with 
I  classmate,  mark  mistakes  in  form  in  his  letter.  He  can  make 
he  corrections  himself  by  comparing  his  work  with  the  model, 
■irrors  in  language  you  may  correct  for  him. 

luiHguage,  Grammar  and  Composition — Book  II — 

Webster-Cooley.  Houghton,  MifHin  Co. 

How   beautiful   is   the   rain ! 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
In  the  narrow  lane. 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain !  —Longfellow. 

(a)  Write  three  paragraphs  on  the  subject,  Rain. 

I        1.  How  are  clouds  formed?    Illustrate  by  the  steam  from 

boiling  water. 

2.  Why  does  it  rain  ?    Illustrate  by  a  sponge. 

3.  Uses  of  rain.    Give  three  uses  in  this  paragraph. 

{h)  Write  upon  this  topic:  I  remember  so  well  the  joy 
3f  being  allowed  to  play  barefoot  in  the  road  after  a  heavy 

shower. 

From    the    neighboring    school 

Come  the  boys, 
With   more  than   wonted   noise 

And  commotion ; 
And  down  the  wet  streets 
Sail   their  mimic   fleets, 
Till  the  treacherous  pool 
Ingulfs   them   in   its   whirling 
And  turbulent  ocean.  — Longfellow. 

{c)  Write  of  the  pleasure  you  once  had  one  June  afternoon 
watching  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  chase  one  another  across 
the  hillside. 

Narrative  Composition  Writing.  Write  on  the  subject,  "My 
First  Fish." 

1.  The   Announcement,    Characters,    Time,    and    Place, — 

Who?    When?    Where? 

How  did  you  happen  to  go  fishing?  Here  is  the  way  one 
story  about  fishing  begins : 

"  'Hi,  there,  sister !  I  want  to  tell  you  something, — a  secret ; 
and  you  mustn't  tell  David.  He's  too  small  to  go  with  us ;  he'd 
fall  in,'  called  Frank.    He  was  all  out  of  breath ;  for  .  .  . " 

2.  The  Preparation.  3.  The  Journey  to  the  Place. 
4.  The  Sport.                          5.  The  Return. 

You  might  end  the  story  with  something  like  this :  Certainly 
10  prouder  boy  and  girl  ever  returned  from  a  fishing  trip ;  for 
lad  we  not  .  .  .  etc. 

Narr.^tive  Composition  Writing. 

(a)  Almost  every  child  has  played  circus.  Write  about  it, 
following  this  outline : — 

1.  How  we  happened  to  have  a  circus. 

2.  The  assignment  of  the  parts. 

3.  The  rehearsals. 

4.  The  great  day. 

This  will  probably  take  three  or  four  paragraphs.  What 
vas  the  crowning  event  ?    Did  it  go  oflf  well  ? 

(6)  Possibly  you  were  one  who  gained  admission  by  the 
)ayment  of  five  pins.    If  so,  use  this  outline : — 

1.  The  announcement. 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  circus?     Did  you  see  a 
handbill  got  up  by  the  boys?  ■ 

2.  The  days  of  anticipation. 

What  rumors  leaked  out  about  the  show? 


3.  The  great  day. 

{c)   Possibly  you  had  a  play  instead  of  a  circus.     Write    , 
about  this  if  it  suits  you  better. 

Study  of  Narration. 

If  you  have  read  "A  Christmas  Carol,"  you  will  remember 
that  the  story  told  you  right  at  the  beginning  who  was  the 
principal  character,  what  time  of  year  it  was,  and  where  the 
story  happened. 

Now  look  at  your  reading  books  or  the  literature  you  may 
be  reading  and  see  how  often  you  find  out,  near  the  beginning, 
the  who,  the  when,  and  the  where  of  the  stories. 

You  have  probably  made  up  your  minds  what  the  middle  of 
the  story  is  from  the  beginning  and  ending  given  here.  Do 
you  think  the  ending  good  ?  With  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing known,  is  it  easy  to  make  up  the  middle  ?  Then  what  would 
you  do  first  in  writing  a  story? 

Study  the  following  suggestions  about  narration,  or  story 
writing : — 

1.  Think  your  story  clear  through  before  beginning  to 
write.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  point  of  your  story,  which 
will  naturally  come  at  the  end,  and  is  called  the  main  incident. 

2.  Remember  that  when  the  main  incident  is  told  the  story 
should  be  done.  Never  go  back  after  the  point  of  a  story  has 
been  told  to  tell  something  you  should  have  mentioned  before. 

3.  Tell  everything  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  end  of 
your  story  possible,  but  do  not  tell  anything  more. 

4.  In  the  beginning  of  a  story,  usually  in  the  first  few  para- 
graphs of  a  short  story,  tell  who  the  principal  characters  are, 
where  the  story  happened,  and  when  it  happened. 

5.  Make  the  beginning  of  your  story  interesting,  by  having 
some  odd  thing  to  start  off  with.  This  is  usually  some  bright 
conversation,  or  some  especially  attractive  incident. 

6.  Make  the  incidents  of  your  story  go  along  rapidly ;  and 
have  each  incident  depend  on  one  that  has  preceded.  A  string 
of  things  tied  together  by  "and's"  is  always  a  poor  story. 

Practical  English  Composition— Book  III—  Houghton,  MMin  Co. 
A  Room  in  a  Country  Hotel. — John  surveyed  the  apart- 
ment. There  were  two  small-paned  windows  overlooking  the 
street,  curtained  with  bright  "Turkey-red"'  cotton ;  near  to  one 
of  them  a  small  wood  stove  and  a  wood  box,  containing  some 
odds  and  ends  of  sticks  and  bits  of  bark ;  a  small  chest  of 
drawers,  serving  as  a  washstand ;  a  malicious  little  looking- 
glass  ;  a  basin  and  ewer,  holding  about  two  quarts ;  an  earthen- 
ware mug  and  soap-dish,  the  latter  containing  a  thin  bit  of 
red  translucent  soap  scented  with  sassafras ;  an  ordinary 
wooden  chair  and  rocking-chair  with  rockers  of  divergent 
aims;  a  yellow  wooden  bedstead  furnished  with  a  mattress  of 
"excelsior"  (calculated  to  induce  early  rising),  a  dingy  white 
'  spread,  a  gray  blanket  of  coarse  wool,  a  pair  of  cotton  sheets 
which  had  too  obviously  done  duty  since  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  laundress,  and  a  pair  of  flabby  little  pillows  in 
the  same  state,  in  respect  to  their  cases,  as  the  sheets.  On  the 
floor  was  a  much  used  and  faded  ingrain  carpet,  in  one  place 
worn  through  by  the  edge  of  a  loose  board.  A  narrow  strip 
of  unpainted  pine  nailed  to  the  wall  carried  six  or  seven  wooden 
pegs  to  serve  as  wardrobe.  Two  diminutive  towels  with  red 
borders  hung  on  the  rail  of  the  washstand,  and  a  battered  tin 
slop-jar,  minus  a  cover,  completed  the  inventory. 

"Heavens,  what  a  hole!"  exclaimed  John. — David  Noyes 
Westcott,  David  Hariim. 
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Notes  and  Queries. — Two  circumstances  make  this  para- 
graph effective :  ( 1 )  The  description  is  true ;  it  is  an  exact  pic- 
ture of  a  real  room  in  a  real  country  hotel.  (2)  The  picture 
has  unity,  because  every  item  contributes  to  the  idea  of  cheer- 
lessness.  The  arrangement  of  the  items  is  not  particularly 
good ;  indeed,  they  are  not  arranged  on  any  discoverable  prin- 
ciple. 
Orai  Composition. 

1.  Describe  a  room  which  is  as  luxurious  as  the  room  de- 
scribed in  Dazid  Harum  is  comfortless. 

2.  Describe  your  own  room.  Keep  the  following  things  in 
mind : 

(o)  Strike  one  keynote. 

(b)  Allow  nothing  in  your  description  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  this  keynote.  In  other  words,  aim  to 
secure  unity. 

(c)  The  model  contains  about  twenty-five  items.  Do 
not  use  less  than  twenty  in  your  description. 

(d)  Try  to  arrange  your  items  in  the  order  of  climax. 

3.  Write  your  description  if  you  like,  but  get  it  so  thor- 
oughly in  your  mind  that  you  can  deliver  it  to  the  class 
without  reference  to  your  paper.  If  you  do  well,  they 
will  praise  your  work;  if  ill,  they  will  attack  you.  Be 
prepared  to  defend  yourself;  or,  better,  do  your  work 
so  well  that  it  will  be  above  criticism. 

Composition  Book  By  Grades — 6th  Year —  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

O'Shea-Eichmann. 

Model:  Description  of  a  Picture:  Columbus  at  the  Court  of 
Isabella. — The  picture  known  as  "Columbus  at  the  Court  of 
Isabella"  represents  a  scene  in  one  of  the  royal  reception  halls 
of  Spain.  The  central  figure  is  Columbus.  Facing  him  is 
Isabella,  seated  upon  a  throne.  To  the  right,  left,  and  rear  of 
Columbus  is  a  host  of  learned  men. 

Columbus  is  telling  what  he  thinks  about  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  and  is  also  explaining  his  plans  for  the  voyage  he  is  to 
take.    All  are  listening  with  great  attention. 

On  the  table  are  seen  the  jewels  which  the  good  queen 
pledges  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  that 
Columbus  proposes  to  conduct. 

Model:  Description:  The  Druggist. — The  business  of  the 
druggist  is  chiefly  to  compound  medicines  from  prescriptions. 
Consequently,  he  knows  the  names  of  drugs  and  the  way  to 
mix  them.  He  is  also  permitted  to  sell  poisons,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  law.  In  weighing  medicines,  the  druggist  uses  the 
apothecary's  weight. 

The  druggist  must  be  educated  and  licensed ;  and  to  have 
a  good  trade,  he  must  also  be  kind  and  courteous. 

Illustration:  The  Grocer. — The  chief  business  of  the  grocer 
is  to  sell  teas,  sugar,  spices,  and  the  like.    He  frequently  deals 
also  in  bread,  candies,  and  fruit.    In  weighing,  the  grocer  uses. 
the  avoirdupois  scales. 

The  grocer  does  not  need  a  license.  He  must,  however, 
be  intelligent  and  courteous  in  dealing  with  his  customers  if 
he  wishes  to  retain  their  trade. 

Composition  Book  By  Grades — yth  Year —  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

O'Shea-Eichmann. 

Group  A.  Write  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  your  birth  cer- 
tificate. Your  application  must,  of  course,  be  addressed  to  the 
health  board  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  locality  in  which 
you  were  born.    State  your  full  name  and  the  date  of  your  birth. 

Group  B.  Your  little  brother  is,  unfortunately,  quite  sick. 


and  you  will  be  compelled  to  stay  at  home  for,  perhaps,  a  w  i 
Write  to  your  teacher  requesting  that  your  absence  be  exc 
Ask  also  that  your  homework  be  sent  to  you  every  day 
Mildred  Curran,  who  lives  near  you. 

Group  C.  Owing  to  circumstances  you  are  compelled 
leave  school  and  find  work.  State  this  fact  to  the  principal 
your  school  and  ask  him  to  favor  you  with  a  letter  of  reco 
mendation. 

Group  D.  Below  you  will  find  your  principal's  letter.  Wi 
to  Mr.  Graeme  thanking  him  for  the  very  kind  recommei 
ation  you  have  just  received. 

The  Winfield  Scott  School 

Office  of  the  Principal. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  Edmund  Bowers,  has  ; 
tended  this  school  seven  years  and  that  his  record  in  condu; 
and  proficiency  has  been  uniformly  excellent. 

The  young  man  leaves  school  reluctantly.  I  beg  to  coi 
mend  him  to  the  courtesy  of  any  employer  who  desires  the  s , 
vices  of  an  honest,  bright,  industrious  boy. 

Malcolm  Graeme 
■  Report  on  Reading:  The  Man  Without  a  Country. — 1 
chief  character  of  this  short  but  fascinating  story  is  Phi 
Nolan,  a  young  officer  in  the  Legion  of  the  West.  In  18 
Nolan,  then  at  Fort  Massae,  became  entangled  in  the  plots 
Aaron  Burr  and  with  the  others  of  the  faction  was  ecu 
martialed.  When  asked  what  he  had  to  say  before  senter 
should  be  passed,  Nolan  uttered  this  awful  oath :  "Damn  t 
United  States !  I  wish  I  may  never  hear  of  the  United  Sta' 
again !"  After  a  short  conference  with  the  court,  Coloi 
Morgan,  the  presiding  judge,  pronounced  sentence  to  the  eflf< 
that  Philip  Nolan  should  have  his  wish. 

Nolan  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  delivered  to  the  na^ 
command,  and  subsequently  committed  to  a  government  vi 
sel  on  a  long  cruise.     He  was  treated  with  the  considerati 
due  his  rank,  the  only  restriction  placed  upon  him  being  tl 
he  should  never  again  see  or  hear  of  the  United  States.   Ordc 
to  this  effect  were  transferred  from  boat  to  boat  for  the  flfl 
seven  years  that  he  lived.     Nolan's  pride  buoyed  him  up  il 
markably  until  one  afternoon  as  he  was  entertaining  the  cr<) 
with  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  he  innocently  read  (I 
the  fifth  canto.    Nolan's  pride  broke  completely,  and  an  inter: 
love  for  his  country  grew  in  its  place. 

Thrilling  incidents  of  his  cruises  were  the  encounter  wi 
the  British  sloop  and  the  quelling  of  a  mutiny  on  a  slave  sh 
These  and  minor  events  proved  Nolan's  complete  repentant 
The  climax  came  when  Nolan  on  his  deathbed  begged  Fr 
Ingham  to  speak  just  once  about  the  country  he  had  so  bas< 
spurned. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  running  through  tl 
story,  the  most  touching  among  which  are  Nolan's  address 
the  negro  slaves,  his  advice  to  Ingham  after  the  mutiny,  t 
deathbed  interview,  and  the  epitaph  which  Nolan  would  ha 
his  countrymen  accept  as  his  legacy  to  posterity. 

Model:  Description. — The  Cruise  of  the  Dolphin. — H( 
calm  and  lovely  the  river  was !  Not  a  ripple  stirred  on  t 
glassy  surface,  broken  only  by  the  sharp  cutwater  of  our  ti 
craft.  The  sun,  as  round  as  an  August  moon,  was  by  tl 
time  peering  above  the  water-line.  The  town  had  drifted  I 
hind  us,  and  we  were  entering  among  the  group  of  islam 
Sometimes  we  could  almost  touch  with  our  boathook  t 
shelving  banks  on  either  side. 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 


From  Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley: 


1 


From 

2 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normzd  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  the 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  Joy, 
health  and  power  it  is  indispensable.     Every  school  should  have  one. 


JNO.  TH.  LISTERy  Director  Physical  Education^  Colorado  State  Normal  School: 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  (rf  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  ex- 
ercise puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  ^  ^^        yp 


From  RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York: 

3 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  w«U  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of  work,   even  though   they   do  not  prepare   specialists. 


mt/c.^/.^ 


From  CHARLES  B.  BOYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

4 


vc^ 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  and  periods  of  intermission.  The  apparatus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  framkly  recommend  it 
to  others    who    are   contemplating   the   equipment   of   schoolyards  with   suitable  Playground  Apparatus. 


From  C  £.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  CaL: 


/^rf?^ 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  thb  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,   is  effectually  promoting   the  physicsJ,   moral  and  social  welfare  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Apparatus.  No  bet- 
ter condition  can  exist  for  children  to  live  up  to  and  respect  laws,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus  grow  into  good  citizens. 

The  school  discipline  has  been  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  morals 
are  evident. 

In  no   other  way   can   the  boy  or  girl  be  fully  educated. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

-^^   A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS.     | 

INCORPORATED  | 

CHICOPEE,  MASS.  I 

Please  Mention  Teachers  Monographs  -  ^ 
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As  we  neared  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  a  little  breeze  now 
and  then  wrinkled  the  blue  water,  shook  the  spangles  from 
the  foliage,  and  gently  lifted  the  spiral  mist-wreaths  that  still 
clung  along-shore.  The  measured  dip  of  our  oars,  and  the 
drowsy  twitterings  of  the  birds,  seemed  to  mingle  wtih,  rather 
than  break,  the  enchanted  silence  that  reigned  about  us.  The 
scent  of  the  new  clover  comes  back  to  me  now,  as  I  recall  that 
delicious  morning  when  we  floated  away  in  a  fairyboat  down 
a  river,  like  a  dream.   Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.    (Adapted.) 

Composition  Book  By  Grades — 8tlt  Year —  Chas.  E.  Merrill. 

O'Shea-Enchmann. 

Correspondence:  Postal  Cards. — Note. — Communications 
consigned  to  postal  cards  must  be,  as  in  telegrams,  concise. 
Even  the  formalities  of  letters  should  be  dispensed  with.  Be- 
sides the  communication,  the  card  must  contain  the  date  and  • 
the  full  signature;  in  the  best  forms,  the  date  should  appear 
at  the  bottom.  The  writer's  address  is  added  only  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Group  A.  Write  a  postal  card  to  A.  M.  Lambert  Co.,  deal- 
ers in  window  shades,  222  Woodhaven  St.,  requesting  that  a 
representative  be  sent  to  estimate  on  the  cost  of  furnishing 
shades  for  your  house.  Specify  the  day  most  convenient  for 
the  call. 

Group  B.  Write  a  postal  card  to  R.  P.  Fleming,  proprietor 
of  the  Valley  Stream  Nursery,  for  a  copy  of  the  flower  cata- 
logue he  is  offering  for  free  distribution. 

Group  C.  Your  grocer,  Mr.  J.  J.  Downes,  has  sent  you,  by 
mistake,  a  box  of  groceries  intended  for  another  customer. 
Inform  him  of  the  fact  by  postal  card  and  ask  him  to  send  a 
call  for  the  box. 

Group  D.  Last  year  you  presented  your  cousin  Paul  Bar- 
ratt,  439  Clermont  Avenue,  with  a  year's  subscription  to  "St. 
Nicholas  Magazine."  Write  to  the  publishers,  Century  Co., 
333  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  to  renew  the  subscription. 

Modem  English — Book  I —  Macmillan  Co. 

Emerson  &  Bender. 

A  Story  to  be  Retold. — Sir  Philip  Sidney  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  no  man  of  her  court  was 
more  beloved.  He  had  everything  to  make  life  pleasant,  and 
yet,  when  his  country  was  in  need,  he  gave  his  life  to  serve  her. 

As  he  lay  wounded  on  a  foreign  battlefield,  a  cup  of  cold 
water  was  placed  at  his  fevered  lips.  Sir  Philip  put  it  aside 
untouched,  offering  it  to  a  common  soldier,  who  lay  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  saying,  "Take  it;  thy  necesstiy  is  greater 
than  mine." 

{Advertisement.) — Wanted. — A  boy,  quick  and  accurate 
in  figures,  to  assist  ia  office.    Address  F.  A.  V.,  Tribune  Office. 

{Reply.) 

220  Hanson  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 
F.  A.  v.,  Jan.  28,  1908. 

Tribune  Office. 
Dear  Sir : — 

Having  seen  in  to-day's  Tribune  your  advertisement  for  a 
boy,  quick  and  accurate  at  figures,  to  assist  in  the  office,  I  wish 
to  apply  for  the  position. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old,  and  have  just  graduated  from  the 
Bryant  School.  My  reports  state  that  I  have  always  stood 
near  the  head  of  my  class  in  arithmetic,  and  I  feel  confident 


that  so  far  as  quickness  and  accuracy  in  figures  are  concerned, 
I  am  qualified  to  fill  the  place. 

H  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  call  at  your  place  of  business, 
I  will  furnish  you  with  testimonials  regarding  my  character 
and  ability. 

Hoping  this  application  will  receive  favorable  consideration, 
I  remain 

Your  respectfully,. 
Harry  Goodwin. 

Everyday  English—Book  II—  Macmillan  Co. 

Oral  Lesson:  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt. — There  are  pyra- 
mids in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  but  when  we  refer  to  "The 
Pyramids"  we  generally  mean  the  famous  group  at  Ghizeh, 
near  Cairo.  This  group  consists  of  three  large  pyramids  anl 
a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

They  are  of  colossal  size.  The  base  of  the  largest,  called 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  is  756  feet  on  each  side,  and  its  height 
is  481  feet.  What  these  figures  mean  can  be  better  realized  if 
we  remember  that  a  city  block  is  ordinarily  about  250  feet,  and 
that  one  side  of  this  pyramid  is  therefore  equal  to  three 'city 
blocks,  and  its  whole  base  equal  to  nine  city  blocks.  Its  height 
can  be  partially  realized  by  remembering  that  each  story  of  a 
house  is  ordinarily  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  and  that  this 
pyramid  would  be  from  forty  to  forty-eight  such  stories  in 
height.  The  shape  of  these  structures  can  best  be  seen  from 
a  picture. 

They  are  built  with  wonderful  exactness  of  proportion,  out 
of  huge  stones  weighing  many  tons.  These  stones  are  believed 
to  have  been  cut  into  shape  with  bronze  saws,  the  teeth  of 
which  were  sharpened  with  stones  or  even  with  gems.  How 
they  were  lifted  and  placed,  without  steam,  or  any  other 
mechanical  power,  is  still  unknown.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  method,  but  it  still  remains  a  tantaliz- 
ing mystery. 

The  pyramids  were  the  burial  places  of  kings.  Inside  them 
are  long  corridors  and  vaults,  in  which  have  been  found  the 
royal  sarcophagi,  or  huge  stone  cofiins,  containing  the  mum- 
mies, or  embalmed  bodies,  of  kings.  The  body  of  that  Pharaoh 
who  held  the  Israelites  in  bondage  and  pursued  them  in  their 
flight  has  been  found  and  identified  by  the  inscription  on  his 
sarcophagus.  These  great  tombs,  practically  indestructible  by 
the  elements,  were  closed  and  sealed  as  if  for  eternity.  The 
care  which  the  Egyptians  took  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
the  body  after  death  arose  from  their  religious  belief  that  the 
soul  would  resume  its  life  in  the  original  body  in  the  next  world. 

The  exact  date  of  the  building  of  these  great  monuments 
is  not  known.  But  the  inscriptions  found  in  some  of  them  in- 
dicate a  date  between  3,000  and  4,000  b.  c.  Thus  their  age  is 
from  5,000  to  6,000  years.  Can  you  realize  what  this  means? 
Think,  too,  how  many  thousand  years  the  world  must  have 
been  inhabited  before  men  learned  to  do  such  wonderful  things. 

Where  are  the  pyramids?  Of  what  shape  are  they?  Of 
what  are  they  built?  For  what  purpose?  How  old  are  they? 
What  is  the  topic  of  the  first  paragraph  in  this  lesson?  Of 
the  second?  Of  each  of  the  other  paragraphs?  Put  in  a  sen- 
tence the  substance  of  each  paragraph.  Have  you  ever  heard 
or  read  anything  else  about  the  pyramids  ? 

There  may  be  oral  compositions  by  several  members  of  the 
class  on  the  following  topics.    L  The  Pyramids, — the  substance 
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The  Victor  in  use  in  the  Penmanship  Class  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Hill, 
Bradley  School,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  ■ 


Hundreds  of  schools  are  using 

The  Victor  and  Victor  Records 

in  the  teaching  of  movement  writing 

FORMERLY, 

The  teacher  of  penmanship  consumed  in  counting  much  energy  which  should  have  been  saved  as  a 

reserve  force. 
NOW, 

Rhythm,  through  music,  takes  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  counting;  it  relieves  nerve  tension 

and  monotony,  develops  uniform  speed  and  accuracy,  and  brings  into  the  recitation  the  all-important 

requisite  of  INTEREST. 

Rhythm  plays  an  important  part  in  life,  and  it  should  be  used  in  the  education  of  every  child. 

Have  you  tried  these  records  for  Penmanship  and  Rhythm  work?     (Waltz  rhythms  are  adapted  to  all  oval  work,  and  three-count 


r 


n  two  and  four-part  rhythm  are  suited  to  many  letters, 
adapted  by  the  teacher.) 

{Tenth  Regiment  March 
(Hall)  Victor  MiUtary  Band 

In  the  Park  March 
(Dorn)  Victor  Military  Band 

(New  York  Hippodrome  March 
Souse's  Band 
Pathfinder  of  Panama  March 
Sousa's  Band 
( Perfect  Day  Waltz 
3551 1     J  McKee's  Orchestra 

12  in.$l. 25  I  In  Wintertime  Waltz  , 

I.  McKee*8  Orchestra 

{Gavotte  (Mozart)      (2)  Gavotte  < 

(Gretry)  Wm.  H.  Reilz 

Menuett  (Cluck)     (2)  Menuett 
(  Mozart)  Wm.  H.  Reilz 

{Hilo — Hawaiian  March 
Irene  West  Royal  Hawaiian* 
Wailana  Waltz  (Hawaiian  Guitars) 
Lua-Kaili 


words  and  sentence   exercises,  and  may  be  easily 

17957      f  National  Emhlem  March    Pryor's  Band 
10  in.    75c  I  Garde  du  Corps  March        Pryor's  Band 

fSellenger's  Round  (Sharp) 
Victor  Military  Band 
Gatherins  Peascods  (Uurciicnal) 
Victor  MiUtary  Band 

f  Sailor's  Hornpipe  (Burchenal) 
17840    J  Victor  Band 

10  in.   75c  I  Rinnce  Fada  (Burchenal) 

[  Victor  Military  Band 

{Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful     (2) 
Kulldansen  No.  2   (lUirchenal) 
Victor  Military  Band 
Seven  Pretty  Girls     (2 1  First  of  May 
(Burchenal)         Victor  Military  Band 
{Colombia  Waltz 
Blue  &  White  Marimba  Band 
Marimba  March 
Blue  &  White  Marimba  Band 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Sec  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  for  copies  of  Victor  Educa- 
tional Booklets  including  the  NEW  GRADED  LIST  OF 
VICTOR  RECORDS,  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 
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of  the  account  in  the  lesson.    2.  The  picture  facing  page  291, 

an  account  of  all  the  speaker  can  see  in  it.     3.  Building — a 

review  of  earlier  lessons  on  different  forms  of  building.    The 

class  should  note  any  mistakes  made  in  grammar  or  choice  of 

words. 

Lessons  in  English— Book  I—  Benj.  H.  Sanborn. 

Letters  to  Write. — E.vercise  1.  Write  as  if  to  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Co.,  459  Washington  St.,  Boston,  asking  them  to  send 
to  you  by  mail  a  piece  of  music  called  Schumann's  "Happy 
Farmer,"  arranged  for  the  piano.  Suppose  it  to  cost  fifty 
cents,  for  which  you  inclose  a  money  order. 

Exercise  2.  Write  a  letter  as  if  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  inviting  him  to  attend  the  public  exercise  at  your 
school  on  Arbor  Day.  Tell  what  kind  of  tree  is  to  be  planted, 
and  something  more  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or  what  the  pro- 
gramme is. 

Exercise  3.  Try  writing  a  letter  for  your  mother  to  a 
merchant  in  some  city,  asking  him  to  send  her  several  yards  of 
cloth.  You  may  speak  of  inclosing  a  sample,  and  tell  how  the 
cloth  is  to  be  sent,  and  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for.  Sign  your 
initials  under  your  mother's  name. 

Exercise  4.  Write  such  an  answer  to  either  the  first  or  the 
third  of  the  letters  outlined  above  as  you  think  a  business  man 
would  send. 

Composition  Book  by  Grades —  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Seventh  Year — Oshea-Eichman — 

Correspondence. 

1.  While  riding  in  a  street  car  your  mother  lost  an  ex- 
pensive leather  bag  containing  valuables.  She  has  informed 
the  traction  company  of  her  loss.  In  reply,  the  company  as- 
sures her  that  a  leather  bag  is  in  its  depot  of  lost  articles,  and 
that  if  she  will  send  a  more  precise  description  of  it  and  its 
contents,  the  bag  will  be  forwarded  to  her.  Write  that  de- 
scription for  your  mother. 

2.  The  bag  in  the  depot  does  not  answer  your  description. 
The  company  permits  you  to  post  a  notice  in  its  waiting  room. 
Write  that  notice  offering  a  reward  for  the  return  of  the  bag 
and  its  contents. 

3.  One  of  the  valuables  is  an  unendorsed  check  for  $75.50 
made  out  by  Luke  Grant  in  favor  of  your  mother  and  drawn 
on  a  bank  of  your  city.  Your  mother  should  call  up  that  bank 
at  her  earliest  opportunity  to  stop  payment  on  the  check.  If 
you  do  this  for  your  mother,  zvrite  exactly  what  you  would  say 
over  the  telephone. 

4.  Draw  a  rectangle  of  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary 
check  and  its  stub.  Rule  it  and  fill  out  the  theck  and  stub  ac- 
cording to  the  data  given  to  Group  C. 

Model:     Exposition — How  to  Construct  a  Square  on  a 

Given  Line. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  line  upon  which  the  square  is  to  be 
constructed. 

With  A  as  center  and  AB  as  radius,  draw  a  large  arc. 
With  B  as  center  and  AB  as  radius,  draw  another  arc,  on  the 
same  side  of  AB.  From  C,  the  intersection  of  the  two  arcs, 
mark  off  the  same  radius  on  the  second  arc.  This  gives  D. 
JoinD  and  A  by  a  straight  dotted  line.  This  cuts  the  first 
arc  at  E.     E  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  problem. 

With  C  as  center  and  a  radius  equal  to  CE,  draw  an  arc 


that  will  touch  the  first  two  arcs  again.    This  gives  the  point; 
F  and  G. 

Now  join  F  and  A,  F  and  G,  G  and  B.  These  connections 
form  a  perfect  square  on  the  line  AB. 

Note — This  work  is  invaluable  as  an  exercise  in  concentration  and  a: 
a  test  of  tlie  pupil's  ability  to  seize  upon  content.  Furthermore,  m 
exercise  is  better  suited  to  check  the  pupil's  propensity  to  ramble;  hi; 
demonstration  must  be  precise,  and  his  language  to  the  point. 

Composition  Book  by  Grades —  Charles  E.  Merrill  ( 

Eighth  Year — Oshea-Eichman — 

Answers  to  Advertisements. 

Group  A.  Wanted :  Delivery  boy  in  a  conservatory.  He 
will  be  taught  flower  cultivation.  Good  references  necessary 
Address  Cathedral  Hill  Conservatory. 

Group  B.  Wanted:  Two  apprentices  to  learn  type-setting 
and  job  printing.  Apply  to  M.  B.  Corcoran  Sons,  89  Park 
Row. 

Group  C.  Wanted  :  Boys  between  14  and  16  to  learn  glass 
painting  for  church  and  chapel  windows.  Applicant  requiret 
to  take  Thompson's  night  course  in  Ornamental  Art.  Addres: 
H.  Herder,  Decorative  Glass  Works,  Druid  Hill  Park,  South 

Group  D.  Wanted :  Girls  as  straw  operators  in  plain  anc 
Milan  hemp.  Opportunity  for  beginners.  Send  application 
to  Knoll  Bros.,  909  Dauphin  St. 

Group  E.  Wanted :  Three  girls  to  work  on  power  ma- 
chines. They  will  be  paid  while  learning.  Address  J.  S 
Homer  Company,  1200  Bank  St. 

Group  F.  Wanted :  Girl  apprentice  to  learn  standard 
dyeing.  Apprenticeship,  one  year.  Address  Nantucket  Dye 
Works,  Beverly  Road. 

description. 

The  teacher  may  take  two  or  three  ininutes  to  do  various: 
things  about  the  room — arranging  books  on  her  desk,  pulling  j 
down  a  shade,  opening  the  door,  speaking  to  a  pupil,  etc. 

Oral  Exercise — Let  the  pupils  tell  what  the  teacher  did, 
mentioning  the  acts  in  order. 

Written  Exercise — The  pupils  may  write  a  description  of  thet 
acts  of  the  teacher,  putting  them  in  the  right  order. 

Note. — It  has  often  been  noticed  that  several  equally  honest  witnesses  off 
some  act  vary  widely  in  their  testimony.  This  exercise  is  designed  to  teach  ' 
pupils  to  observe   and  to   report   accurately. 

An  exercise  of  this  kind  may  be  given  as  often  as  once  a  week  to  advantage,  i 

LANGUAGE    WORK— FIRST    THREE    YEARS 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 
we  will  see  how  many  different  things  the  picture  can  suggest. 
Or,  one  pupil  may  tell  the  story  as  far  as  it  is  suggested  by 
the  first  picture;  another  may  continue  the  story  for  the 
second  picture ;  and  another  may  complete  the  story,  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  last  three  pictures.  Perhaps  some  pupil 
can  tell  the  whole  story  as  the  rabbit  would  tell  it  to  the  little 
ones  in  the  burrow. 

Everyday  English—Book  II—  Macmillan  Co. 

Why  the  Donkey  Has  Long  Ears. — "When  the  animals 
were  first  made,  God  told  Adam  to  give  them  all  names.  He 
prepared  to  do  so,  and  collected  all  the  animals  and  had  them 
stand  in  a  row.  Then  he  began  to  name  them,  and  pretty  soon 
came  to  the  donkey,  who  had  small  ears  then,  named  him,  and 
went  on  with  the  rest.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  donkey,  who  came  to  ask  what  his  name  was.  Adam 
repeated  it  and  pulled  the  beast's  ears    a   little  to  make  him 
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Rand    McNally  &  Co. 


CORRECT  LANGUAGE   BOOKS 

"There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  language  of  the  people  is  so  badly  spoken 
by  the  people  as  it  is  in  this,"  said  a  New 
York  City  district  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  Remedy — McFadden  Language  Series 
Just  Adopted 

List  No. 

9816  McFadden  Language  and  Com- 

position, Book  1 4A-4B 

9817  McFadden  Language  and  Com- 

position, Book  2 5A-5B 

6A-6B 

The  Biggest  Geography  Class  m  All 

History  Now  in  Progress 

Not  a  corner  of  the  world  unaffected  by 
the  cause.  New  York  to  have  latest  and  best 
treatment  of  home  and  world  geography  for 
the  schools. 

The  New  York  Series  of  Dodge-Grady 
Geographies 

List  No. 

5857  Dodge-Grady      Home      Geog- 

raphy, World  Relations  and  the 
Continents   4A-4B 

5858  Dodge-Grady     Geography      of 

North  America 5A-5B 

5859  Dodge-Grady      Geography      of 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Eu- 
rope   6A-6B 

5860  Dodge-Grady  Geography  of  the 

United  States,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia  7A-7B 

5861  Dodge-Grady     Principles     and 

Comparative  Geography  of  the 
Continents .8A-8B 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

5914  Dodge-Kirchwey   Teaching   of   Geog- 
raphy in  Elementary  Schools. 


MAPS 

Goode  Political  and  Physical  Series  Maps 

List  No. 

7895  Europe 

7896  North  America 

7897  North  America  (in  steel  cases) 

7898  Europe 

7899  North  America 

7900  North  America  (in  steel  case) 
1917  Adoptions 

9637-9656— World,  South  America,  Africa, 
Eurasia,  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Philippines. 

Rand  McNally  Maps,  Charts  and  Globes 
Are  World-Standards 

MACE  METHOD 
GRADED  HISTORY  SERIES 

Do  Not  Waste  That  Four  Years.  Use 
books  that  show  the  greatest  developing 
power  in  the  shortest  possible  time — books 
that  are  teaching  children  to  think,  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  real  things  of  life. 

List  No. 

5971  Mace  Primary  History. 6A-6B 

5972  Mace  School  History 8A-8B 

5973  Mace  School  History,  Book  1. .  .7B 

5974  Mace  School  History,   Book  2, 

N.  Y.  City  ed .8A-8B 

7054  Mace  History  Reader,  Book   1 

5th  Grade 

7176  Mace  History  Reader,  Book  2 

6th  Grade 

7177  Mace  History  Reader,  Book  3 

6th  Grade 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

8551   Mace  Method  in  History 
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remember  it  better,  and  continued  his  work  of  going  down 
the  Hne  naming  the  rest  of  the  animals.  For  the  second  time 
he  was  again  interrupted  by  the  donkey,  who  asked  him  the 
same  question.  He  impatiently  repeated  it,  and  this  time 
pulled  his  ears  much  harder  and  sent  him  back;  then  as  he 
continued  his  work  he  was  asked  a  third  time  by  the  donkey 
what  his  name  was.  Adam,  growing  exceedingly  angry  and 
impatient,  and  taking  hold  of  the  donkey's  ears,  shouted  the 
word  'donkey,'  all  the  while  pulling  his  ears  as  hard  as  he 
could." 

For  that  reason    the    donkey    has  long  ears,  and  always 

will  have. 

A   NOVEMBER   POEM   TO    STUDY* 

The  leaves  are  fading  and  falling,  Will  shine  with  the  sun  and  the 

The  winds  are  rough  and  wild,  dew. 

The     birds     have     ceased     their      ^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  whirling, 

<=^"'"S'  The    brooks    are    all    dry    and 

But  let  me  tell  you,  my  child —  dumb- 

Though  day  by  day,  as  it  closes.  But  let  me  tell  you,  my  darling, 

Doth  darker  and  darker  grow.  The    spring    will    be    sure    to 

The  roots  of  the  bright  red  roses  come. 

Will  keep  alive  in  the  snow.  ^here     must     be     rough,     cold 

And  when  the  winter  is  over,  weather, 

The  boughs  will  get  new  leaves.  And  wind  and  rains  so  wild  ; 

The  quail  come  back  to  the  clover,  Not  all  good  things  together 

And    the   swallow   back   to   the  Come  to  us  here,  my  child. 

^^^*^'  So,  when  some  dear  joy  loses 

The  robin  will  wear  on  his  bosom  Its  beauteous  summer  glow, 

A  vest  that  is  bright  and  new,      Think  how  the  roots  of  the  roses 
And  the  loveliest  wayside  blossom  Are  kept  alive  in  the  snow ! 

— Alice  Cary. 


*Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


Lyons  &  Carnahan. 


English  Lessons — Book  I — 
Miller-Kink  ead. 
Conversation. — As  the  little  red  hen  scratched  the  ground 

she  found  a  grain  of  wheat. 

"Who  will  plant  this  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  will  not,"  said  the  pig. 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

"The  wheat  is  ripe  now,"  said  the  little  red  hen  one  day  in 
the  fall. 

"Who  will  cut  and  thresh  it?"  she  asked. 

"I  will  not,"  said  the  pig. 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

"Then  1  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

So  she  cue  it  with  her  bill  and  threshed  it  with  her  wings. 

The  Wise  Crow. — A  crow  that  was  very  thirsty  found  a 
pitcher  with  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  it.  But  the  pitcher 
was  so  deep  that  she  could  not  reach  the  water.  She  tried  to 
tip  the  pitcher  over,  but  it  was  too  heavy.  It  was  so  strong 
that  she  could  not  break  it.  Then  she  thought  of  a  good  plan. 
She  picked  up  little  stones  and  dropped  them  into  the  pitcher. 
As  the  stones  filled  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  the  water  came 
up  so  that  she  could  reach  it. 

Conversation. — What  did  the  crow  find?    What  was  in  the 

pitcher  bottom?    Why  couldn't  she  get  water?    What  did  the 

crow  try  to^do?    What  good  plan  did  she  make?    How  could 

she  pick  up  stones?    How  did  she  get  the  water?  • 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

One  day  a  cat  met  a  fox  in  the  wood.  "Ah,"  she  thought, 
"he  is  clever  and  sensible,  and  I  will  speak  to  him."  So  she 
(Continued  on  page  95.) 


LANGUAGE  WORK— FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

{Continued  from  page  76.) 

diseases.  It  employs  many  men  and  women  to  do  this.  Som 
of  these  are  sanitary  inspectors.  Many  of  them  are  medic; 
examiners. 

The  sanitary  inspectors  examine  the  food  and  poisons  sol 
to  the  public.  They  also  make  regulations  for  cleanliness  i 
homes  and  other  places. 

The  medical  examiners  have  the  care  of  all  contagiou 
diseases.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  such  diseases  are  no 
spread. 

A  Graded  Course  in  English — Language  Lessons- 
Thompson  Brown  &  Co. 

A  Story  of  Washington. — When  Washington  was  quite 
young  man  he  decided  to  go  to  sea  as  a  midshipman.  All  h 
plans  had  been  made,  and  the  little  boat  had  come  to  take  hi 
to  the  ship. 

After  his  trunk  had  been  carried  to  the  boat,  he  went 
bid  farewell  to  his  mother  and  found  her  weeping.    The  sigj 
of  his  mother's  grief  affected  him,  and  he  at  once  changed  h 
mind.    Turning  quickly  to  a  servant  he  said,  "Bring  my  trun 
back,  I  cannot  go  and  break  my  mother's  heart." 

His  mother  said  through  her  tears,  "God  has  promised  t 
bless  children  who  honor  their  parents,  and  I  do  believe  I 
will  bless  you." 

After  reading  this  story  carefully,  write  it  in  your  ow 
words. 

{Continued  on  page  95.) 


Schwartz,   Kirwin  &   Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,   COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND    BADGES 


42   Barclay  Street,   New  York 
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(Continued  from  first  column  page  94.) 

1  in  a  friendly  manner,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Fox.     How 

you  this  morning?" 

The  fox,  full  of  pride,  looked  at  the  cat  and  did  not  speak 
j  some  time.    Then  he  said,  "You  poor  little  cat !    What  do 
\i  mean  by  speaking  to  me  ?   Do  you  think  you  are  my  equal  ? 
'lat  can  you  do  ?    Do  you  know  any  tricks  ?" 
j  "I  know  only  one  trick,"  answered  the  cat  meekly. 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  fox. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "if  the  dogs  are  after  me,  I  can  climb  up 

)  a  tree  out  of  their  way  and  save  myself." 

"Is  that  all  ?"  cried  the  fox.     "I  have  a  sack  full  of  tricks. 

now  a  hundred.     But  I  pity  you,  so  come  with  me,  and  I 

I  show  you  some  of  my  tricks." 

At  this  moment  a  hunter  with  four  fierce  dogs  was  seen 
!aing.  The  cat  ran  quickly  up  into  a  tree  and  hid  in  the  thick 
j/es. 

"Open  your  sack  of  cunning,  Mr.  Fox,"  cried  the  cat.   But 

dogs  had  already  seized  the  fox. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Fox,"  cried  the  cat,  "your  hundred  tricks  were 
(  of  much  use  to  you.  If  you  had  only  had  one  like  mine, 
(1  would  not  have  lost  your  hfe." 

Conversation. — Why  did  the  cat  think  she  would  speak  to 
:  fox?  How  did  the  fox  act  when  the  cat  spoke  to  him? 
^ly  did  the  fox  think  he  was  so  much  better  than  the  cat? 
|w  many  tricks  did  the  cat  say  she  had?  How  many  tricks 
i  the  fox  say  he  had  ?    What  do  you  think  a  sackful  of  am- 


i' 


means  ?    What  did  the  fox  promise  to  do  ?    What  did  ,the 


do  when  the  hunter  and  the  dogs  came?    What  happened 
he  fox?    What  did  the  cat  say  then? 


(Continued  from  second  coluniii  page  94.) 

Ush  Lessons — Book  I —  Lyons  &  Carnahan. 

Killer-Kinkead. 
The  Slave  and  the  Lion. 
:  was  once  a  slave  by  the  name  of  Androcles  that  es- 
3m  his  master  and  fled  to  a  forest  on  a  mountain, 
^len  he  was  walking  among  the  trees  one  day,  he  came  sud- 
<  ly  upon  a  lion.  At  first  he  was  greatly  frightened,  but  he 
:n  saw  that  there  was  no  danger.  The  lion  held  up  one  paw 
1  seemed  to  be  in  great  pain.  The  man  took  the  paw  in  his 
:  d  and  found  that  a  long  thorn  had  been  driven  deeply  into 
1  flesh.  He  drew  this  out  carefully  and  bound  up  the  wound 
M  cool  leaves.  The  lion  exjjressed  his  gratitude  in  every 
(sible  way,  and  afterward  he  brought  food  to  the  man,  who 
i  in  a  cave. 

One  day  a  party  of  soldiers  found  the  slave  and  led  him 
c  to  his  master,  who  ordered  the  soldiers  to  throw  him  into 
cage  of  a  lion  that  had  recently  been  captured.  The  people 
hose  days  were  very  cruel,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
e  to  see  the  punishment,  expecting  that  the  lion  would  tear 
man  to  pieces.      Rut  no  sooner  was  the  slave  inside  the 


Send  lOc.  for  a  sample  bottle 

H    A    I    R    G    O 

Removes  HAIR  and  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

■  itial    when    you    wear    an    evening    gown.      Also    for    superfluous    hair    on 
t  ice. 

Bottle  50c.  and  «1.00 

lie   at    Liggett-Riker-Hegeman    Drug    Stores    and    all    good    drug    and    de- 
"•t  Stores. 

ER  BEAUTY  CO.    Dept.  T.  M..  67  Filth  Ave.,  N^w  York 


THOMAS   HEALY'S 

Broadway   at   66th   Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ca/e,  Restaurant, 
Dining  Rooms  and 

Baiconades  Bail  Room 

Log  Cabin  and  Jungle  Room  for  beefsteak  diimers 
Large  and  Small  Banquet  Halls  for  parties  from  4  to  100 

Only  the  Beat  of  Everything 

No  other  establishment  in  New  York  presents  as  many  unique  forms 
of  entertainment  under  one  roof 


"Women 
Who 
Know" 

— prefer 

SlMONSON 


T^HOSE  women  who  have  once  used  Simonson 
■*■  hair-pieces  know  what  exquisite  texture,  skillful 
handiwork,  and  lustrous  beauty  are  to  be  had  in  our 
quality  of  natural,  wavy  hair. 

We  carry  every  rare  shade — beautiful  golden  blondes,  deep, 
rich  dark  tones,  silver  and  iron  grays,  and  those  rare  shade- 
tones  of  cream  white  and  pure  white.     We  have  no  "comb- 
ings" nor  "refined  human  hair"   (Chinese  hair)   at  any  price. 
And  whether  one  wants  to  be  ultra-stylish,  or  simply  follow 
in   Dame   Fashion's   foot   steps, — Simonson   is   best  equipped 
to  meet  every  individual  ideal  in  coiffures   of  the  moment. 
Hair  Dressing,  Marcel  Waving  and  Shampooing,  Mani- 
curing and  Facial  Massage.     A  Registered  Physician, 
Specializing     in     Hair     and    Scalp     Ailments,     is     at 
your    service    from,    10    to    12,    and    2    to    4    daily. 


HAIR 
GOODS 


cAD.SimomofTi  D 

at  506  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  I   R 
DRESSING 


Jeannette's 

Little  Vanity  Stiop 

Dainty  Things  to  Wear 

For  Lovely  Young  Women  and  Lovely  Women  Who 
Stay  Young. 


Special  discount  to  teachers 


JEAIVNETTE,  31  Main  St..  Flusliing,  N.  Y. 
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^        (.age  than  the  lion  ran  to  him  and  licked  his  hands  and  his  face. 

„  It  was  the  lion  that  the  slave  had  helped  in  the  mountains,  and 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  man's  kindness  to  him.  The  master 
ordered  that  both  the  slave  and  the  lion  should  be  set  free. 

Conversation. — Where  did  the  slave  go  when  he  escaped? 
What  did  he  see  in  the  forest  one  day  ?  Why  was  he  fright- 
ened ?  What  did  the  lion  do  ?  What  did  the  man  find  ?  What 
did  the  man  do  ?  How  did  the  lion  show  his  gratitude  ?  How 
was  the  slave  captured?  Where  was  he  taken?  What  did  the 
master  order  the  soldiers  to  do  ?    What  did  the  lion  do  when 

I  the  slave  was  thrown  into  his  cage?  What  does  this  story 
teach  ? 


Studies  in  English—Book  I- 
Robbins  &■  Row. 


Row  Peterson  &  ( 


For  Conversation:    The  Farmer  and  His  Sons. 
A  farmer  had  seven  sons  that  could  never  agree  among 
themselves.    The  father  often  talked  with  his  sons  and  tried  to 
show  them  how  foolish  it  was  to  quarrel,  but  they  kept  on  and 
did  not  give  much  heed  to  his  words. 

One  day  the  farmer  called  them  all  to  him  and  showed  them 
a  bundle  of  seven  sticks  tied  tightly  together.  He  asked  his  sons 
to  break  the  bundle.  Each  one  took  the  bundle  in  his  hands 
and  tried  his  best  to  break  it,  but  it  was  so  strong  that  he  could 
hardly  bend  it. 

Then  the  farmer  untied  the  bundle  and  gave  a  single  stick 
to  each  of  his  sons,  and  asked  him  to  break  the  stick.  Now 
each  one  broke  the  stick  very  easily. 

The  farmer  told  his  sons  that  they  were  like  the  sticks. 
When  they  worked  together  in  harmony  they  were  strong  and 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  alone  each  one  was  weak. 
Conversation. — What  were  the  seven  sons  always  doing? 
Why  did  not  the  father  like  to  have  them  quarrel?  What  do 
you  think  he  said  to  them?  Did  they  stop  quarreling?.  What 
did  the  father  do  with  the  bundle  of  sticks  ?  Why  could  not 
the  sons  break  the  bundle?  What  did  the  father  do  next? 
Why  could  the  sons  break  the  single  sticks?  Why  were  the 
sons  like  the  sticks?  Why  did  the  father  bring  the  sticks  to 
the  sons  ?  How  are  the  pupils  in  a  school  like  the  sticks  ? 
Explain  and  learn — In  union  there  is  strength. 

Story  Making. — Albert  and  Charles  were  two  brothers.  At 
the  close  of  school  last  June  they  wanted  to  visit  their  uncle, 
who  lived  on  a  farm.  The  fare  would  be  five  dollars  each. 
Their  father  told  them  that  if  they  could  earn  the  money  they 
might  go.  Write  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  they  earned 
the  money.  Think  of  a  good  heading  or  title  for  the  story. 
Think  the  story  all  through  and  decide  upon  the  topics  for  the 
paragraphs  before  you  begin  to  write.  Put  the  topics  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

A  proverb  may  often  be  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
les,son.  The  proverb  selected  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board. 

Let  each  pupil  tell  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  as  he  under- 
stands it. 

A  proverb  may  often  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a  short 
written  lesson  after  it  has  been  explained  orally.  Make  one 
paragraph. 

Proverbs:  Little  strokes  fell  great  o?iks.— Franklin.  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.  A  hard  beginning  makes  a  good 
ending. — Rabelais.  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  One 
today  is  worth  two  tomorrow. — Franklin.  Every  tub  must 
stand  upon  its  bpftpm, — Macklin. 


An  Original  Story.— TdX  or  write  a  story  about  the  b( 
time  you  had  last  summer.  When  did  it  happen?  Wher 
Who  were  with  you?    What  did  you  do? 

Reproduction  Story—Narcissus.— Narcissus  had  a  twin  si 
ter  whom  he  loved  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  Tl 
sister,  who  was  very  beautiful,  died  while  she  was  young,  i^'a 
cissus  missed  her  so  very  much  that  he  wished  he  might  die  to 

One  day,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground  by  a  spring,  looking  al 
sently  into  the  water  and  thinking  of  his  lost  sister,  he  savt 
face  like  hers  looking  up  at  him.  It  seemed  as  if  his  sister  hr 
become  a  water  nymph  and  were  actually  there  in  the  sprin 
but  she  would  not  speak  to  him. 

Of  course  the  face  Narcissus  saw  was  really  the  reflecti( 
of  his  own  face  in  the  water,  but  he  did  not  know  that.  I 
leaned  over  the  water  and  looked  at  the  beautiful  face  so  lil 
his  sister's,  and  wondered  what  it  was  and  whether  he  shou 
ever  see  his  sister  again. 

After  this,  he  came  back  to  the  spring  day  after  day  ai 
looked  at  the  face  he  saw  there,  and  mourned  for  his  sist 
until,  at  last,  the  gods  fell  sorry  for  him  and  changed  him  ini 
a  flower. 

This  flower  was  the  first  narcissus.  All  the  flowers  of  tW 
family,  when  they  grow  by  the  side  of  a  pond  or  a  stream,  st 
bend  their  beautiful  heads  and  look  at  the  reflection  of  the 
own  faces  in  the  water. 

1.  Do  you  know  the  narcissus?  Describe  it.  2.  Where  does  it  III 
to  grow  ?  When  does  it  bloom  ?  3.  What  is  there  about  its  manner  . 
growth  that  seems  to  bear  out  this  story?  Tell  the  story  of  the  Hr 
narcissus. 


WENTWORTH,    SMITH    &    SHIELS'    NEW    YOR: 
CITY    ARITHMETICS 

Albert  Shiels,  the  recently  elected  Superintendent,  o 
Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  will  be  greatly  missel  ' 
a  large  number  of  friends  in  the  New  York  City  sy^! 
Successively  a  teacher,  principal,  district  superintendent,  ai 
director  of  the  Division  of  Reference  and  Research,  his  mai: 
3'ears  of  varied  educational  activity  have  made  a  remarkab 
impress  on  the  school  life  of  the  city. 

His  latest  pedagogical'  work  affecting  the  schools  of  th 
City  of  New  York  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  serii; 
of  arithmetics  written  especially  and  exclusively  to  meet  loc; 
conditions.  Associated  with  such  well-known  authors  ; 
George  Wentworth  and  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,'  of  tl 
Teachers'  College,  Albert  Shiels  prepared  the  New  York  Ci' 
arithmetics.  Not  only  are  they  written  especially  to  meet  tl 
requirements  of  the  course  of  study  in  arithnietic,  but  prol 
Icms  bearing  on  the  daily  life  of  the  city  boy  and  girl,  pn 
pared  by  New  York  teachers,  vitalize  the  subject.  With  or 
hook  for  each  year,  divided  into  half  year  periods,  this  can 
fully  graded  series  is  meclianically  adapted  to  the  convenienc 
of  tlic  city  teacher. 

The  Wentworth,  Smith  &  Shiels  New  York  City  ar'' 
metics  offer  the  latest  example  of  the  thoroughness  and  pai;. 
taking  care  that  have  always  characterized  the  work  of  M 
Shiels  as  an  educator  and  author. 
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SATISFACTION     PLUS 


IS  WHAT  THESE  BOOKS  GIVE 


On  the  New  List 

Hunt's  Community  Arithmetic 

No.  9762— (Grades  7A-8B) 

Practical  from  the  lirst  word  to  the  last,  this  book  is  a  much  needed  link  .between  the  arithmetic  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  arithmetic  demanded  in  the  business  activities  of  the  community.  The  lines  of  work 
taken  up  include  the  Buying  and  Selling  of  Meat,  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Coal,  and  Furniture,  the 
Keeping  of  Poultry   Accounts,   Carpentering,   Building  Problems,  Saving  and  Investing  Money.  . 

On  the  New  List 

Pearson's^  Essentials  of  English 

No.   8641      FIRST  BOOK— 5th  and  6th  Years 
No.   9818     SECOND  BOOK— 7th  and  8th  Years 

This  series  succeeds  because:  (1)  It  is  rich  in  selections  from  literature  that  exercise  a  real  influence  on 
the  pupil's  use  of  English,  appeal  to  his  imaginatbn,  mean  something  in  his  play  and  give  a  reason 
for  his  work.  (2)  It  is  rich  in  models  which  inspire  the  pupil  with  self-confidence  and  arouse  ambi- 
tion.    (3)  It  provides  sufficient  repetition  to  develop  good  habits  in  speech  and  writing. 

On  the  New  List  • 

Dann's  Third  Year  Music 

No.   9846— (Grades  4A-4B) 

Rote-Singing  and  Sight-Singing  are  thoroughly  taught  in  this  book.  About  thirty  of  the  Rote  Songs 
have  piano  accompaniments,  but  each  is  good  music  even  if  sung  without  the  accompaniment.  Reading 
songs  with  text  embody  the  technical  problems  presented  in  the  progressively  arranged  studies.  The  mech- 
anism of  these  songs  is  concealed  with  great  skill. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  LIST 
Supplementary  Readers 

List  No. 

9917     STANLEY'S    ANIMAL    FOLK   TALES Third  Year 

9915     SKINNERS'  MERRY  TALES Third  Year 

9929     LEE   &  CAREY'S  SILESIAN   FOLK  TALES   Fifth  Year 

9946     SKINNER'S  TALES  AND  PLAYS  OF  ROBIN  HOOD Sixth  Year 

9961      BLAICH'S  THREE  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS Eighth  Year 

9895  /  WILLIAMS'S  CHOICE  LITERATURE Grades  7-8 

9896  \  Books  Six  and  Seven 

Story  Hour  Perception  Cards 

9905      Character  Cards  for  First  Year,  First  Half 

9903  Word  Groups,  Sight  Words,  and  Phonetic  Words  for  Second  Year,  First  Half 

9904  Word  Groups,  Sight  Words,  and  Phonetic  Words  for  Second  Year,  Second  Half 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

lOO  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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Successful  Teachers  Agree 

That  to  do  the  best  school  work  pupils  need 

WEBSTER'S  New  International 

DICTIONARY— The  Merriam  Webiter  (Liit  No.  6934) 

When  questions  arise  in  the  history  recitation,  in  lan- 
guage work,  spelling,  or  about  noted  people,  places, 
foreign  words,  synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words, 
flags,  state  seals,  etc.,  do  you  suggest  that  the  New 
International  is  a  universal  question  answerer  and  con- 
tains just  the  information  desired? 

Dr.  Suzzalo  says:  "Training  children  to  a  competent  and  ready 
use  of  the  dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  consulting  it  is 
one  of  the  main  duties  that  the  school  can  perform  for  the 
student." 

Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity  to  win.  Why  not 
requisition  your  school  officials  for  the  New  International, 
the  One  Supreme  Authority? 

400,000  Words         2,700  Pages 
6,000    Illustrations.      12,000    Bio- 
graphical   Entries. 
30,000    Geographical    Subjects. 
Thousands  of  Other  References. 

GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest 
Award)  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

REGUUR  and   INDIA-PAPER  Editlmi. 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages  and 
Free  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


iRnmn 
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/Cv—^ 


<i2^« 


12  Samples  of  spe- 
jcial  numbers  for  dif- 
ferent handwritings  with  a 
hooklet  of  32  pages,  "What 
Your  Handwriting  Reveals" 
sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  10 
cents. 


I 


///I'f  #  ' 


SPENCERIANP[N  CO.,  349  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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XJie 


WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


I-.atest  Imppovement  in  Gas  Ligtiting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAlViP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    YopK    City 
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'ublished  Monthly  during  the  school  year,  from  October  to 
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|F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
■■  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
)art  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
bourses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER   COLOR  BOX   122 


o.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
>ng  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Itramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

>evoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
lade  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

'rawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
tenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

atalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


1  W  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


Suppose  you  write 
on  the  blackboard — 

— will  your  pupils  readily  complete  the  missing  words 
— do  they  see  clearly  the  connection  between  Good 
Teeth  and 'Good  Health?  This  truth  is  often  dry  and 
hard  to  teach  by  the  ordinary  text  book  methods,  but 
it  takes  on  vitality  and  sparkling  interest  by  using  the 
Colgate  Classroom  Helps,  including  trial  tubes  of 

COLCaTEl'S 

RIBBON  DENTaC  eREfiM 

TRAOC       MAMA 

We  will  send  to  any  teacher,  once  each  school  year, 
our  educational  material,  consisting  of  reminder  cards, 
booklets,  etc.,  and  trial  tubes  of  this  standard  dentrifice 
for  schools  for  her  whole  class.  Send  the  coupon  below 
today — you  will  get  many  suggestions  for  your  hygiene 
lessons  and  your  pupils  will  receive  an  impetus  toward 
a  good  habit  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.   74,   199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

(If  you  have  received  our  material  this  school 
year,  please  destroy  this  coupon  to  remove  possi- 
ble temptation  from  those  who  are  not  teachers.) 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  74,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

I   am   a   teacher   in School, 

District   No ...,   having  in   my  direct  charge 

scholars. 

(lumiber ) 

Will  you  please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  for  school  work 
only,  trial  tubes  and  cards  for  all  my  scholars? 

Name    

P.  O.  Address  

(This    ofTt-r    good   only    in    United   States   and   must   be    used   before 
January    1,   1917.) 
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Charles    Scribner^s    Sons 

New  Books  on  the  1917  Supply  List 

HOWE  READERS  BY  GRADES.    Book  VII 

List  No.  9874  Grades  7A— 7B  Price,  45  Cents 

HOWE  READERS   BY   GRADES.     Book  VIII 

List  No.  9875  Grades  8A— 8B  Price,  45  CenU 

McMANUS  AND  HAAREN'S  NATURAL  METHOD  THIRD  READER.     Part  I 

List  No.  9883  Grade  3A  Price,  29  Cents 

NATURAL  METHOD  THIRD  READER.    Part  II 

List  No.  9884  Grade  3B  Price,  29  Cents 

PRITCHARD  AND  TURKINGTON'S  STORIES  OF  THRIFT  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

List  No.  9944  Grades  6A—6B  Price,  45  Cents 

KEELER  AND  WILD'S  ETHICAL  READINGS  FROM  THE  BIBLE 

List  No.  9976  Price,  30  Cents 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  (L^SS)  597-599  Fifth  Ave,  IVcw  York  City 


I 


ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  YORK  CIH  LIST 

NEW  BOOKS  LISTED  FOR  1917  IN  BOLD  TYPE 


■READING-LITERATURE," 
'READING-LITERATURE," 


List  No.  READERS 

6398  Free    and    Treadwell's 

Primer,  lA. 

6399  Free    and    Treadwell's 

First  Reader,  IB. 

6400  Free    and    Treadwell's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Second  Reader,  2A,  2B. 

6401  Free    and    Treadwell's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Third  Reader,  3A,  3B. 

6402  Free    and    Treadwell's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Fourth  Reader,  4A,  4B. 
9933     Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Fifth  Reader,  SA,  SB  (Group  B) 
9945     Free    and    Treadwell's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Sixth  Reader,  6A,  6B  (Group  B) 

9886  Briggs'      (Columbia)       "READING-LITERATURE," 

Seventh  Reader,  7A,  7B. 

9887  Shryock's        "READING-LITERATURE,"         Eighth 

Reader,  8A,  8B. 
6633     Free  and  Treadwell's  "PERCEPTION   CARDS,"   for 

Primer. 
6638     Free  and  Treadwell's  "WORD   CARDS,"   for   Primer. 

7086     Thomsen's   "EAST    O'    THE    SUN    AND    WEST    O' 
THE  MOON,"  3rd,  4th  year. 


List  No.  ENGLISH 

9819     Robbins  &  Row's  Studies  in  English,  Book  I,  Grades 
4A,  4B,  5A,  5B. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
9230     Irwin,    Rivett    &    Tatlock's    "ELEMENTARY    AND 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY"  with  Manual. 
9229     Ii-win,  Rivett  &  Tatlock's  Laboratory  Manual. 

8529     Forster  &  Weigley's  "FOODS  AND  SANITATION" 
(Reference). 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 
9801     Brown  and   Coffman's  "HOW  TO   TEACH    ARITH- 
METIC." 

8930     Osborne's  "FOOD  AND  CLOTHING." 
8926     Scott  Nearing's   "THE  NEW   EDUCATION." 
9920    Thomsen's   "THE    BIRCH   AND   THE    STAR    AND 
OTHER  STORIES." 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

2694     Briggs  and  Coffman's  "READING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS." 
2719     Charter's  "METHODS  OF  TEACHING." 
2851     Harvey's   "PRINCIPLES    OF   TEACHING." 

3036  Salisbury's   "SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT." 

3037  Salisbury's  "THEORY  OF  TEACHING  AND  ELE- 

MENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY." 
3046     Schroeder's   "PSYCHOLOGY    OF    CONDUCT." 


ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY,  112  East  19tli  Street,  New  York 
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Language  Work— First  Three  Years 


ins  in  English — First  Book. 

Manly-Bailey.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

"it-a~Pat. — Pit-a-I^at  lay  on  the  warm  rug  before  the  fire. 

was  very  pretty.     Her  soft  gray   fur   shone   like  satin. 
had  a  white  tie  under  her  chin.     On  each  little  foot  she 

e  a  spotless  white  shoe.     Her  eyes  were  green.     Sometimes 

.  were  like  little  black  slits.     In  the  dark  they  shone  like 

s.     She  wore  a  blue  bow.     Her  mistress  liked  her  best  in 
She  lay  stretching  her  claws  and  burying  them  in  the 
soft    rug.     Anyone    near    would    have    heard    a    low 
frr-,  p-rr."     Pit-a-pat  was  singing  to  herself  in  the  firelight. 

Tell  where  each  sentence  begins  and  ends  in  the  storv  of 
*ia-pat.     How  do  you  know? 

Pell  about  a  kitchen,  or  some  other  pet. 
'v-Bonk  Course  in  English — First  Book.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Fo.v  and  the  Croii'.—A  Crow  stole  a  piece  of  cheese  and 
1^-  with  it  to  a  tall  tree.  A  F"ox,  seeing  her  and  wishing  to 
« the  cheese  for  himself,  tried  to  obtain  it  by  flatterv. 

"What  a  beautiful  bird  you  are!  what  glossy  feathers  you 
ae !"  he  exclaimed.  "If  your  voice  were  only  equal  to  your 
E|uty,  you  would  surely  be  called  Queen  of  lairds  !" 

The  Crow,  highly  pleased,  opened  her  mouth  to  caw,  when 
k/n  dropi^ed  the  cheese.     The  Fox  quicklv  picked  it  up,  and 

*  off. 

Stok^   kok  Reprgductio.n. 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. — A  dog,  with  a  piece  of  meat  in 

i  mouth,  was  crossing  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  stream.     Hap- 

cing  to  look  down  into  the  water,  he  saw  his  own  shadow, 

thought  it  was  another  dog,  with  a  piece  of  meat  much 

rer  than  his  own.  lie  opened  his  mouth  to  attack  the  dog 
1  he  water,  and  so  drojjped  what  he  had.  He  thus  lost  his 
,1  piece  of  meat,  which  dropped  into  the  water,  and  the  one 
wanted,  which  was  a  shadow. 

The  Seasons.— WhiiX  flowers  blossom  in  the  spring?  What 
you  see  on  fruit  trees?  What  do  the  birds  do  in  spring"^ 
'at  does  the  farmer  plant  ? 

What  kind  of  weather  do  we  have  in  .summer?  What  in- 
s  do  you  see  flying  about?     What  fruits  ripen  in  the  sum- 

•  months? 

What  are  the  colors  of  the  leaves  in  the  early  part  of 
imn  ?  What  becomes  of  the  leaves  later  ?  What  does  the 
ner  harvest  in  autumn  ? 

What  kind  of  weather  do  we  have  in  winter  ?  What  some- 
?s  covers  the  ground  ?  Why  are  the  little  streams  said  to 
sleep?  Name  some  of  the  winter  .si)orts. 
'Vrtte  ansz^'ers  to  the.follozmng  questions:  What  signs  of 
ng  have  you  noticed  ?  Which  birds  came  first,  and  when  did 
arrive  ?  When  did  you  see  the  first  butterfly  ?  What  are 
e  of  the  earliest  wildflowers?  Which  blossom  first? 
ich  trees  leave  out  first  in  spring? 

A'hat  are  some  of  the  common  fruits  of  summer?  Which 
n  first  ?  What  are  your  favorite  flowers  that,  blossom  in 
mer? 
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What  birds  leave  your  locality  in  autumn  ?  What  flowers 
l)lossom  in  the  autumn  months?  What  nuts  ripen  at  this 
time  ?     What  wild  animals  are  common  ? 

What  have  you  noticed  about  the  length  of  the  days  in 
wmter?  What  holidays  come  in  the  winter  months?  Which 
season  do  you  like  best,  and  why  do  you  like  it  best  ? 

Write  from  dictation: 

It  is  almost  six  o'clock.  Hurry  and  let  us  watch  for 
Father  at  this  window.  How  pretty  the  lights  are !  Can  you 
see  them  twinkle  far  down  the  street? 

How  many  sentences  are  there  in  this  exercise?  What  is 
each  one  about  ?     What  marks  are  used  in  each     Why  ? 

Write  four  sentences  about  what  you  would  like  to  do  when 
you  grow  up. 

Copy  and  sign  the  following  letter: 

February  4,  1913.  ' 
Dear , 

I  hope  you  can  come  next  Saturday  and  spend  the  day  with 
me.  Be  sure  to  bring  your  stamp  book.  Papa  is  going  to 
bring  me  some  new  stamps  and  we  will  divide  them. 

Your  loving  friend, 

How  should  the  date  of  a  letter  be  punctuated  ?  Tell  how 
to  punctuate  the  greeting.  When  do  you  write  dear  in  the 
greeting  with  a  capital  letter  ?  Where  is  the  first  word  of  the 
message  written?  Where  is  Yotir  loving  friend  written? 
Which  words  in  the  letter  are  written  with  capitals?  Where 
should  the  name  of  the  writer  be  placed. 

THE  SNAIL 
The  snail  lives  in  his  hard  round  house, 

In  the  orchard,  under  the  tree. 
Says  he,  "I  have  but  a  single  room; 

But  it's  large  enough  for  me." 

What  are  the  words  that  the  snail  says  ?  What  marks  are 
used  before  and  after  these  words  ?  Why  ?  Why  is  an  apos- 
trophe used  in  the  word  it's?  Write  three  sentences  about 
?.  snail  or  some  insect. 

THE  ROBIN 
When  Father  takes  his  spade  to  dig, 

Then  robin  comes  along ; 
He  sits  upon  a  little  twig 

And  sings  a  little  song.  ,    ' 

Or,  if  the  trees  are  rather  far, 

He  does  not  stay  alone, 
But  comes  up  close  to  where  we  are 
And  bobs  up  on  a  stone. 

— Laurence  Ai.ma-Tad^m  \. 
Write  three  sentences  about  a  robin.  * 

The  Mother  Tongue — First  Book. 

Arnold  &  Kittredge.  cinn  S-  Co. 

Oral  Exercise. — The  game  of  questions.     Play  the  game 
of  questions. 

[In  this  game  one  player  thinks  about  some  object  in  the  room.   The 
others  question  him,  in  order  to  guess  what  he  is  thinking  about.    All 
the  questions  must  be  such  as  may  be  answered  by  "Yes"  or  "No."] 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  game : 
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John.     I  am  thinking  about  something  in  the  room. 
Mary.     Is  it  on  the  floor? 
John.     No. 

Susan.     Is  it  near  the  blackboard? 
John.     Yes. 

Charles.     Is  it  in  the  chalk-tray? 
John.     Yes. 

George.     Do  we  use  it  to  write  with? 
John.     Yes. 

Ella.     Is  it  the  crayon? 
John.     Yes. 

Ask  some  pupil  to  think  about  an  object  in  the  room,  and 
let  the  others  ask  questions  in  order  to  guess  what  he  is 
thinking  about. 

A  Description. — Copy  the  following  description: 
I  know  something  that  I  have  at  home.     It  is  made  of 
wood.     It  has  four  legs,  but  it  cannot  walk.     It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.     We  sit  around  it  when  we  eat  breakfast. 
What  is  it  ? 

Write  sentences  about  your  school.  Let  them  tell  your 
own  thoughts.     Tell — 

(1)  Where  the  schoolhouse  is.     (2)    How  many  school- 
rooms it  contains.      (3)  Where  your  room  is.     (4)  How  many 
windows  your  room  has.     (S)   How  many  desks  it  contains. 
(6)  The  name  of  your  teacher.     (7)  To  what  class  you  belong. 
Read  aloud  the" sentences  that  you  have  written. 
Write  sentences  in  answer  to  these  questions : 
(1)     What    is    your    name?     (2)     How    old    are    you? 
(3)  What  do  you  like  to  play?     (4)  What  do  you  like  to  study? 
(5)  What  can  you  do  to  help  your  teacher?     (6)  What  should 
you  like  to  do  when  you  are  grown  up? 

Write  your  thoughts  about  some  dog  that  you  know. 
Tell  his  name:  his  color;  what  he  can  do;  what  he  likes  to 
eat;  how  he  is  cared  fov. 

Kindness  to  Animals.- — The  wagon  was  heavily  loaded  with 
bars  of  iron.  It  looked  too  heavy  for  a  single  horse  to  draw. 
The  patient  creature  had  strained  and  tugged,  until  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill.  Now  he  must  back  the 
heavy  load  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  barn. 

"Back,  Jim!  back!"  said  the  driver,  pulling  Hghtlv  at 
the  reins. 

The  horse  braced  his  fore  feet  and  pushed,  but  the  wagon 
did  not  move.  The  man  got  down  from  the  seat,  went  to  the 
back  of  the  truck  and  pulled. 
"Back!"  he  cried. 
The  horse  strained  every  muscle. 
"Back !"  cried  the  driver  again. 

The  wagon  moved  this  time  at  least  a  foot.     Once  more 
the  driver  pulled  and  the  horse  pushed,  together. 
"Back !" 

With  the  last  command,  the  great  horse  shoved  with  all  his 
Might.  There  was  a  sound  of  splintering  wood,  and  the  wagon 
rolled  back.  Not  a  blow  had  been  struck.  Only  gentle  words 
had  been  spoken,  and  the  horse  had  done  the  rest.  The  man 
went  to  the  horse's  head,  took  his  nose  in  his  liands,  patted  him 
between  the  eyes,  and  said : 

"Good  old  Jim!  You  did  it,  didn't  you?  I  knew  you 
would." 

The  horse  rubbed  his  nose  against  the  man's  cheek. 

For  Conversation.     What  animals  do   for  man. Every- 


body knows  something  about  anjmals.  Some  of  us  have  tak 
care  of  pet  animals,— cats,  dogs,  hens,  horses,  or  cows.  \ 
can  easily  tell  what  we  do  for  them.  We  give  them  foe 
water,  and  shelter.     Now  let  us  ask  what  animals  do  for  us. 

1.  Horses. — Of  what  use  is  the  horse  to  us?  Name  soi 
kinds  of  work  which  he  does  for  the  farmer;  for  the  lumb. 
man ;  for  the  merchant ;  for  the  expressman ;  for  the  travelk 
for  you. 

What  is  a  young  horse  called  ?  How  is  he  taught  to  wc 
for  us?  I 

How  should  we  take  care  of  a  horse  ?  What  does  he  nee  ' 
How  should  we  treat  him?  Can  you  give  examples  of  kiij 
treatment  which  you  have  seen? 

2.  Dogs.— What  do  you  know  about  dogs?     Have  you! 
pet  dog?     Tell  how  he  looks.     Describe  him  so  clearly  th 
we  should  recognize  him  if  we  met. 

Of  what  use  are  dogs?  Tell  stories  that  show  in  wh. 
ways  dogs  are  useful. 

Do  you  know  of  what  use  the  dog  is  to  the  shepherd?  i 
travellers  in  the  mountains  ?  to  expressmen  ?  I 

A  large  express  company  has  the  picture  of  a  dog  upi  ■ 
all  of  its  express  wagons.     Can  you  tell  why  ? 

Write  a  list  of  some  other  animals  which  serve  mankind. 
Name  Something.     {Answer  in  complete  sentences)  — 
1.  That  unlocks  a  door.    2.  That  draws  a  wagon.     3.  Th  , 
gives  out  heat.     4.  That  gives  out  cool  shade.     5.  That  carri 
us  over  the  water.     6.  That  keeps  our  hands  warm.     7.  Th 
we  live  in.    8.  That  we  ride  in.    9.  That  tells  time.     10.  Th 
keeps  off  the  rain. 

A  Game  of  Names.— ThtvQ  is  a  game  which  all  childn 
like.     It  is  called  "Guessing  Names." 

The  player  who  is  chosen  to  begin  the  game  gives  the  fir 
letter  of  the  name  of  something  in  the  room.  Perhaps  \\ 
letter  is  T.  The  other  children  try  to  think  of  something  th; 
has  a  name  beginning  with  T.  "Is  it  top?"  "No."  "Is  it  tin' 
"No."    "Is  it  tulip?"    "No."    "Is  it  table?"    "Yes." 

Sometimes  the  game  is  played  in  another  way.    One  play( 
describes  something  and  the  others  guess  its  name.     "I  ai  I 
thinking  of  something  round  and  red  and  good  to  eat.    : 
grows  in  the  garden."     "Is  it  an  apple?"     "No."     "Is  it 
cherry?"     "No."     "Is  it  a  currant?"     "Yes." 
To  be  read  to  children. 

MAY* 
May  shall  make  the  world  anew; 
Golden  sun  and  silver  dew, 
Money  minted  in  the  sky. 
Shall  the  earth's  new  garments  buy. 
May  shall  make  the  orchards  bloom ; 
And  the  blossoms'  fine  perfume 
Shall  set  all  the  honey-bees 
Murmuring  among  the  trees. 
May  shall  make  the  bud  appear 
Like  a  jewel,  crystal  clear, 
'Mid  the  leaves  upon  the  limb 
Where  the  robin  lilts  his  hymn. 
May  shall  make  the  wild  flowers  tell 
Where  the  shining  ?nowflakes  fell. 
Just  as  though  each  snowflake's  heart, 
By  some  secret,  magic  art, 
Were  transmuted  to  a  flower 
In  the  sunlight  and  the  shower. 
Is  there  such  another,  pray, 
Wonder-making  month  as  May? 

~^r„,.  .<r -..T   T- n  T     ■    ,.    X.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

From     Lutle-Folk  I.yr.cs."     Hv  permi.cion  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Companr. 
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JULY 
When  the  scarlet  cardinal  tells 

Her  dream  to  the  dragon  fly, 
And  the  lazy  breeze  makes  a  nest  in  the  trees, 
And  murmurs  a  lullaby. 
It  is  July. 
When  the  tangled  cobweb  pulls 

The  cornflower's  cap  awry, 
And  the  lilies  tall  lean  over  the  wall 
To  bow  to  the  butterfly, 
It  is  July. 
When  the  heat  like  a  mist  veil  floats. 

And  poppies  flame  in  the  rye, 
And  the  silver  note  in  the  streamlet's  throat 
Has  softened  almost  to  a  sigh, 
It  is  July. 
When  the  hours  are  so  still  that  time 

Forgets  them,  and  lets  them  lie 
'Neath  petals  pink  till  the  night  stars  wink 
At  the  sunset  in  the  sky. 
It  is  July. 
When  each  finger-post  by  the  way 
Says  that  Slumbertown  is  nigh; 
When  the  grass  is  tall,  and  the  roses  fall, 
And  nobody  wonders  why. 
It  is  July. 
udies  in  English — First  Book. 

WHO   LIKES  THE  RAIN? 

"I,"  said  the  duck,  "I  call  it  fun. 

For  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on; 

They  make  a  cunning  three-toed  track 

In  the  soft,  cool  mud.  .  Quack !     Quack !     Quack 

"I,"  cried  the  dandelion,  "I, 

My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry"; 

And  she  lifted  a  tousled  yellow  head 

Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 

"I  hope    twill  pour!     I  hope  'twill  pour!" 

Purred  the  tree  toad  at  his  gray  back  door, 

"For,  with  a  broad  leaf  for  a  roof, 

I  am  perfectly  weatherproof." 

Sang  the  brook:     "I  laugh  at  every  drop. 

And  wish  they  never  need  to  stop 

Till  a  big,  big  river  I  grew  to  be. 

And  could  find  my  way  out  to  the  sea."  ^ 

"I,"  shouted  Ted,  "for  I  can  run. 

With  my  high-top  boots  and  my  rain  coat  on. 

Through  every  puddle  and  runlet  and  pool 

That  I  find  on  my  way  to  school." 

NELL   AND    HER  BIRD 


Row,  Peterson  Co. 


iood-bye,   little   birdie! 

Fly  to  the  sky, 
inging  and   singing 

A  merry  good-bye. 
ell  all  the  birdies 

Flying  above, 
Tell,   in  the  garden, 
ends  them  her  love, 
ell   how    I    found    you, 

Hurt,  in  a  tree; 
hen,  when  they're  wounded 
They'll  come  right  to  me. 
d  like  to  go  with  you 
If  I  could  fly ; 

must  be  so  beautiful 
Up  in  the  sky! 
^hy,  little  birdie! 
Why   don't   you   go? 
ou  sit  on  my  finger, 
And  shake  your  head,  "No." 


He's  off!     O  how  quickly 

And  gladly  he  rose  I 
I  know  he  will  love  me 

Wherever  he  goes. 
I   know — for   he   really 

Seemed  trying  to  say, 
"My  dear  little  Nelly, 

I  can't  go  away." 
But  just  then   some  birdies 

Came  flying  along 
And   sang,   as   they  neared   us, 
A  chirruping  song. 
And  he  felt  just  as  I  do 

When  girls  come  and  shout 
Right  under  the  window 

"Come,  Nelly !     Come  out !" 
It's  wrong  to  be  sorry; 

I  ought  to  be  glad ; 
But  he's  the  best  birdie 

That  ever  I  had. 


What  kind  of  girl  do  you  think  Nell  is?  Why  do  yoit 
link  so?  Why  should  the  bird  love  her?  Do  neighbors  and 
jaymates  love  her?    Why? 


Tell  the  story  of  some  animal  you  have  cared  for,  or  in 
your  own  way  tell  this  story  of  the  girl  and  the  bird. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World, 

With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled. 

And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast. 

World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 

And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree. — 

It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills. 

And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

You  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow 

With  cities,  and  gardens,  and  cliffs,  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you.  World,  at  all; 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers,  to-day, 

A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 

"You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot; 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  cannot!" 

1.  What  makes  the  world  so  "beautifully  drest?" 

2.  What  foot-prints  does  the  wind  leave  on  the  water? 
How  does  the  wind  talk  to  itself? 

3.  How  do  you  know  that  the  Earth  is  friendly? 

4.  In   what  way  is  a  child  more  than  the  earth?     Why 
does  this  make  you  more? 

Memorize  the  stanzas  you  like  best. 
Copy  this  stanza:  Copy  this  stanza: 

The  bee  is  a  rover.  Brown    bee,    humming    over. 

The  brown  bee  is  gay;  What  is  it  you  say? 

To  feed  on  the  clover  "The  world  is  so  happy, 

He  passes  this  way.  So  happy  to-day!" 

Copy  the  following  stanza: 

The   cock   doth  crow 

To  let  you  know. 
If  you  be  wise. 
It's  time  to  rise. 

Blow,  wind,  blow !  and  go,  mill,  go ! 
That  the  miller  may  grind  his  corn; 

That  the  baker  may  take  it. 

And  into  rolls  make  it, 
And  send  us  some  hot  in  the  morn. 

Longmans'  English  Lessons.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Princess  and  the  Pea. 

1.  There  was  once  a  prince  named  Florizel.     He  wanted 
to  marry  a  princess.     She  was  to  be  a  real  princess. 

2.  So  he  traveled  all  over  the  world  to  find  a  real  one. 
Everywhere  there  was  something  the  matter. 

3.  There  were  princesses  enough.     He  was  not  sure  they 
were  real  princesses. 

4.  So   he   came   home    again.     He   was    very    sad.     He 
wished  so  much  to  have  a  real  princess. 

5.  One  evening  during  a  storm  there  was  a  knocking  at 
the  town  gate.     The  old  king  went  out  to  open  it. 

6.  A  very  wet  young  lady  >stood  outside  the  gate.     She 
declared  she  was  a  real  princess. 

7.  The  old  queen  thought,  "We  will  soon  find  that  out." 
She  said  nothing  to  the  princess. 

8.  She  went  to  the  bedroom.     She  put  a  pea  under  the 
bedding. 

9.  She  put  on  the  bed  twenty  soft  mattresses.    On  these 
the  princess  had  to  lie  all  night. 

10.  In  the  morning  the  princess  said,  "How  miserably  I 
slept!  There  was  something  hard  in  my  bed.  I  am  black 
and  blue  all  over." 
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11.  Now  they  saw  she  was  a  real  princess.     Through  the 
nventy  soft  mattresses  she  had  felt  the  pea. 

12.  So  the  prince  took  her  for  his  wife.     Now  he  knew  he 
had  a  true  princess. 

The  Sugar  Plum  Tree 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Sugar- Phim  Tree? 

'Tis  a  marvel  of  great  renown ! 
It  blooms  on  the  shore  of  the  Lollipop  Sea, 

In  the  garden  of  Shut-Eye  Town ; 
The  fruit  that  it  bears  is  so  wondrously  sweet 

(As  those  who  have  tasted  it  say) 
That  good  little  children  have  only  to  eat 

Of  that   fruit  to  be  happy  next  day! 
When  you've  got  to  the  tree  you  would  have  a  hard  time 

To  capture  the  fruit  which  I  sing; 
The  tree  is  so  tall  that  no  person  could  climb 

To  the  boughs  where  the  sugar-plums  swing! 
But  up  in  that  tree  sits  a  chocolate  cat, 

And  a  gingerbread  dog  prowls  below — 
And  this  is  the  way  you  contrive  to  get  at 

Those  sugar-plums  tempting  you  so : 
You  say  but  the  word  to  that  gingerbread  dog, 

And  he  barks  with  such  terrible  zest 
That  the  chocolate  cat  is  at  once  all  agog. 

As  her  swelling  proportions  attest. 
And  the  chocolate  cat  goes  cavorting  around 

From  this  leafy  limb  unto  that, 
And  the  sugar-plums  tumble,  of  course,  to  the  ground — 

Hurrah  for  that  chocolate  cat ! 

Krom  "With  Trum[)et  and  Drum,"  copyright    1892,    by    Mary    French    rielii.    puh 
hshed  by  Charles  Sci^bner's  Sons. 

Rssentials  of  English — First  Hook. 

Pearson  &■  Kirchiiyy.  American  Book  Co. 

Oral  Original  Description.— Descriht  one  of  the  following 
animals  without  giving  its  name,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  class 
tell  which  one  you  have  in  mind : 

a  chicken    a  rabbit  a  pig  a  dog 

a  pigeon      a  cat  a  goose  a  canary 

a  robin        a  mouse  a  parrot  a  sparrow 

Make  your  description  telling  where  the  creature  lives, 
how  it  moves,  and  something  about  its  hal)its  and  appearance. 
You  might  begin  very  much  as  Mr.  Burroughs  does:  "His 
home  is  in  our  back  yard  in  a  corner  by  the  fence.  He  is  very 
swift  in  his  moveinents,"  etc. 

A  Story  for  Reproduction. 

The  Patient  Cat. — When  the  spotted  cat  first  found  the 
nest,  there  was  nothing  in  it.  for  it  was  only  just  finished.  So 
she  said,  "I  will  wait !"  for  she  was  a  patient  cat,  and  the  sum- 
mer was  before  her.  She  waited  for  some  time,  and  then 
climbed  up  again  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  peeped  into  the 
nest.  There  lay  five  lovely  blue  eggs,  smooth  and  shining. 
The  spotted  cat  looked  at  them  long  and  thoughtfully.  Then 
she  turned  away,  saying,  '"Eggs  may  be  good,  but  young  birds 
are  better.     I  will  wait  a  little  longer." 

So  she  waited  a  little  longer,  and  then  went  up  again  to 
look.  Ah!  There  were  five  tiny  birds,  with  big  eyes  and 
long  necks,  and  yellow  beaks  wide  open.  Then  the  spotted 
cat  sat  down  on  the  branch,  and  licked  her  nose  and  purred, 
for  she  was  very  happy.  "It's  worth  while  to  be  patient,"  she 
said.  But  when  she  looked  again  at  the  young  birds  to  see 
which  one  she  .should  take  first,  she  saw  that  they  w-ere  very 
thin — oh,  very,  very  thin  they  were ;  far  too  thin  to  make  a 
good  ineal!  "Now,"  she  said  to  herself,  "If  I  were  to  wait 
only  a  few  days  longer  they  would  grow  fat.  Thin  birds  may 
be  good,  but  fat  birds  are  much  better:  T  will  wait!" 


So  she  waited ;  and  she  watched  the  father-bird  bringinj. 
worms  all  day  long  to  the  nest,  and  said,  "Aha!  They  musi 
fattening  fast !  They  will  .soon  be  as  fat  as  I  wish  them  to  be 
What  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  patient!"  At  last,  one  day  shi 
thought,  "Surely,  now  they  must  be  fat  enough!  I  will  no 
wait  another  day."  So  she  chmbed  up  the  tree,  licking  hei 
chops  all  the  way  and  thinking  of  the  fat  young  birds.  Anc. 
when  she  reached  the  top  and  looked  into  the  nest,  it  was— 
empty ! 

Then  the  spotted  cat  sat  down  on  the  branch  and  spokt 
thus,  "Well,  of  all  the  horrid,  mean,  ungrateful  creatures  I 
ever  saw,  these  birds  are  the  horridest  and  the  meanest  and 
the  most  ungrateful !" 

Read  the  story  of  "The  Patient  Cat."  Do  you  think  tht 
author  chose  a  good  name  for  her  story?  What  word  beside 
patient  might  we  use  to  describe  a  cat  that  was  so  eager  to 
have  the  best  possible  things  to  eat  ?  What  did  she  find  on  her 
first  trip  up  the  tree?  on  her  second  trip?  on  her  third  trip: 
To  what  conclusion  did  she  come  when  she  saw  the  thin  little 
birds?  How  was  the  cat  paid  for  her  greediness?  Upoi; 
whom  did  she  put  the  blame  for  her  disappointment?  Whv 
did  she  call  the  birds  ungrateful? 

See  how  well  you  can  tell  the  whole  story.  This  is  the  kind 
of  story  that  little  children  will  enjoy  as  well  as  the  older  ones. 
Let  one  of  your  class  who  tells  it  very  well  go  to  one  of  tlu 
lower  grades  and  repeat  the  story  to  the  little  children  there 
Make  it  as  real  as  possible,  so  that  the  little  children  will  feel 
as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  sjiotted  cat  and  the  nest 
and  the  five  thin  little  birds. 

If  you  will  use  some  of  the  author's  expressions,  it  will  hel[i 
to  make  the  whole  scene  as  real  to  the  little  children  as  it  is  to 
you.     For  instance : 

"Peeped  into  the  nest." 

"Eggs  may  be  good,  but  young  birds  are  better." 
"She  saw  that  they  were  thin — -oh  very,  very  thin." 
"What  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  patient !" 
Notice  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  story.     Do  they  not 
make  you  feel  from  the  very  beginning  that  something  inter- 
esting is  going  to  happen?     When  you  tell  the  story,  begin  in 
such  a  way  that  you  will  interest  the  children  from  the  start. 
St.  Valentine. —  1.     Saint  Valentine  was  a  good  priest  who 
lived  many  years  ago.     One  of  his  ways  of  helping  the  people 
was  to  send  them  letters  when  they  were  sick  or  in  trouble. 
These   letters  were   so   full  of  comfort  and  good  cheer  that 
every  one  loved  to  receive  them.     After  his  death  his  friends 
wanted  to  honor  his  memory.     They  decided  that  they  coiiW 
do  this  best  by  sending  one  another  afTectionate  messages  on 
his  birthday.     Thus  grew  up  the  custom  of  sending  valentine? 
on  February  14. 

2.      He  prayeth   l)cst   who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small," 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all.      —Samuel  T.  Coi  fkihgf 
The  Owl  and  the   Pussy-cat  went  to  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat : 
They  took   some  honey   and   plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note.  — Edwarii  Lkar. 

The  moon  was  shining  sulkily, 
Because  she  thought  the  sun 
Had  got  no  business  to  be  there 

After  the  day  was  done. 
"It's  very  rude  of  him."  she  said, 
"To  come  and  spoil  the  fun  !"       — Lewis  Carroll. 
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SfeLECTIOXS  FOR  MEMORIZING 
1.   January,  bleak  and  drear, 

I        First  arrival  of  the  year, 
You  obe/  no  word  or  law ; 
Now  you  freeze,  and  then  you  thaw. 
— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
2.    1  sing  of  blossoms,  birds,  and  bovvers, 
Of   April,    May,    of   June,    and   July    flowers. 
— Robert  Herrick. 
3.    And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 

4.  The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies; 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast. 
That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

5.  February,  fortnights  two. 
Briefest  of  the  months  are  you; 
Of  the  winter's  children  last. 
Why  do  you  go  by  so  fast? 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

^^h    6.    O  sun  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June. 
^B.        And  flowers  of  June  together! 
^^B         Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 
^^K        October's  bright  blue  weather. 

^^H  — Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

^^^   7.    In  the  parching  August  wind 
Cornfields  bow  the  head. 

— Christina  G.  Rosetti. 

8.    September  bears  her  golden  sheaves, 

October  strews  her  russet  leaves, 

November  brings  Thanksgiving  bright, 

And,  when  the  earth  with  snow  is  white. 

December  comes  in  fair  array, 

The  harbinger  of  Christmas  Day. 

— Unknown. 
\Hool  Composition. 

Ma.vuctl  &  Johnson.  American  Book  Co. 

The  Toyshop  tVindozv. — Little  Annie  pulls  me  onward  by 
ti  hand,  till  suddenly  we  i;ause  at  the  most  wondrous  shop  in 
i  the  town.  Oh,  my  stars !  Is  this  a  toyshop,  or  is  it  fairy- 
lid?  For  here  are  gilded  chariots,  in  which  the  king  and 
een  of  the  fairies  might  ride  side  by  side,  while  their  cour- 
t  rs,  on  these  small  horses,  should  gallop  in  triumphal  pro- 
c5sion  before  and  behind  the  royal  pair.  Here,  too,  are  dishes 
c  chinaware,  fit  to  be  the  dining  set  of  those  same  princely 
frsonages,  when  they  make  a  regal  banquet  in  the  stateliest 
HI  of  their  palace,  full  five  feet  high,  and  behold  their  nobles 
fisting  adown  the  long  perspective  of  the  table. 

Here  stands  a  turbaned  Turk,  threatening  us  with  his  saber, 
1  e  an  ugly  heathen  as  he  is.  And  next  a  Chinese  mandarin, 
vio  nods  his  head  at  Annie  and  myself.  Here  we  m.ay  review 
avhole  army  of  horse  and  foot,  in  red  and  blue  uniforms,  with 
r'jms,  fifes,  trumpets,  and  all  kinds  of  noiseless  music;  they 
hve  halted  on  the  shelf  of  this  window,  after  their  wear\ 
n  rch  from  Lilliput. 

But  what  cares  Annie  for  soldiers?  No  conquering  queen 
kih^,  neither  a  Semiramis  nor  a  Catharine ;  her  whole  heart  is 
i<  upon  that  doll,  who  gazes  at  us  with  such  a  fashionable 
sre.  Little  Annie  looks  wishfully  at  the  proud  lady  in  the 
widow.  We  will  invite  her  home  with  us  as  wc  return, 
k-antime,  good-by.  Dame  Doll.  Oh,  with  your  never-closing 
r;s,  had  you  but  an  intellect  to  moralize  on  all  that  flits  before 
Bm,  what  a  wise  doll  would  you  be ! 

i  —Abridged    from   "Little   .A.nnie's    Ramble,"   by    Nathaniel 
t  wthorne. 


Imagine  yourself  standing  before  the  window  of  a  bakery, 
in  company  with  a  hungry  child,  for  whom  you  are  about  to 
buy  something  to  eat.     Write  a  descrii)tion  of  the  window  after 
the  style  of  the  model. 
Speaking  and  Writing — First  Book. 

Maxwell,  Johnston  &  Barnum.  American  Hook  Co. 

The  First  American  Flag, 
a  play  for  flag  day. 

iMrs.  Betsey  Ross 
General  Washington 
Sez'eral  other  Gentlemen 

Mrs.  Ross.  I  must  finish  my  sewing  quickly.  I'm  on  the 
last  stripe,  I  think.  Let  me  count :  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  Yes,  this 
is  the  last  stripe.  Hark !  I  do  believe  the  gentlemen  are 
coming  now.     So  they  are. 

Good  day  gentlemen.  Won't  you  come  in?  Have  a  chair, 
General  Washington.  Be  seated,  sirs.  I  am  honored  by  your 
visit. 

General  Washington.  You  promised  to  make  a  flag  for  the 
United  States,  Mrs.  Ross.     Is  it  done  yet? 

Mrs.  Ross.     Just  done.  General  Washington.     Here  it  is. 

AH  the  Gentlemen.     Beautiful !  Beautiful ! 

Mrs.  Ross.     Do  you  see  how  many  stripes  there  are? 

All.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  Why,  that  must  be  for  the  thirteen 
states ! 

Mrs.  Ross.  Yes.  And  here  in  the  corner,  see !  I  have 
also  a  white  star  for  each  state. 

General  Washington.  Let  me  look  closely.  Are  not  these 
five-pointed  stars,  Mrs.  Ross? 

Mrs.  Ross.    Yes,  General  Washington. 

General  Washington.  I  think  there  might  be  an  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mrs.  Ross.     What  objection.  General? 

General  Washington.  The  flag  will  be  hard  to  make  if  it 
has  five-pointed  stars'.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  good  pattern 
for  a  five-pointed  star. 

.Mrs.  Ross.  Watch  me,  gentlemen.  I  will  show  you  how 
to  make  a  good  pattern  with  one  clip  of  the  scissors. 

All.     Do !  Do ! 

Mrs.  Ross.  I  fold  the  paper  so  and  so,  and  so.  Now  I 
make  one  clip.  So!  Now  I  unfold  the  paper.  See  my  five- 
pointed  star! 

All.     Well,  well !    Let  us  try  it. 

Mrs.  Ross.     Help  yourselves  to  jmper  and  scissors. 

All.  Fold  it  so,  and  so,  and  so.  Then  clip!  Now  see  the 
five-pointed  star !     Well,  well ! 

General  Washington.  You  have  i)roved  that  you  are  right, 
Mrs.  Ross.     Our  flag  shall  have  five-pointed  stars. 

Mrs.  Ross.  Wave  the  flag  in  the  air.  General  Washington. 
Then  you  will  see  how  it  will  look  when  a  breeze  shakes  it  out. 

All.     Oh!  How  beautiful  it  is! 

General  Washington.  Fellow-countrymen,  let  us  .salute 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

AH.     I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands.     Hurrah  !     Hurrah  !     Hurrah  ! 
Everyday  Language  Lessons.  .hnerican  Book  Co. 

Composition  Book  by  Grades — Third   Ycor. 

Winter. — It  is  snowing.  The  ground,  the  trees  and  the 
houses  are  being  covered  with  the  clear  white  snow. 
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The  air  is  sharp  and  cold,  while  the  biting  wind  makes  one 
hurry  to  get  indoors. 

The  children  are  joyful,  for  it  is  the  season  of  snowballs, 
coasting  and  skating.  Wherever  you  look  you  see  boys  and 
girls  playing  mimic  war  with  snowballs,  or  building  snow  forts, 
or  a  snow  man. 

They  do  not  mind  the  cold.  They  are  dressed  warm,  and 
the  exercise  also  helps  to  keep  them  warm. 

Winter  is  also  the  merry  season  for  grown-up  people.  On 
ponds,  or  in  parks,  you  may  see  crowds  of  people  skating  and 
coasting. 

How  happy  everybody  seems  in  the  clear  crisp  air !  Hear 
their  laughter  and  their  shouting.  Listen  to  the  tinkling  of 
the  sleigh  bells.     Oh !  the  glorious  winter ! 

Which  of  the  seasons  do  you  like  best? 

Write  one  reason  for  liking  spring. 

What  pleasures  does  summer  bring? 

Name  some  of  the  joys  of  winter. 

Language  Work  for  the  Second  Year. 

O'Shea-Eichman.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Dictation.  Sheep. — 1.  Sheep  live  on  the  green.  They  are 
fond  of  grass. 

2.  The  hair  of  the  sheep  is  wool.     It  grows  very  thick. 

3.  Wool  is  very  warm.     It  is  made  into  cloth. 

The  Kind  Rain. — 1.  The  rain  drops  from  the  sky.  Its 
home  is  in  the  clouds. 

2.  The  clouds  are  high  up.     They  watch  the  plants. 

3.  The  plants  may  be  dry.     They  may  need  water. 

4.  The  clouds  get  dark.  Soon  the  rain  falls.  The  plants 
begin  to  drink. 

Grandma's  Christmas  Letter — A  Playlet. 

Grandma,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  stories  to 
her  grandchildren,  meets  them  this  evening  to  learn  what  they 
wish  for  Christmas. 

Tom:    What  story  are  you  going  to  tell  us  this  evening? 

Grandma:  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any  story  this  even- 
ing, Tom.  I  am  going  to  see  Santa  Claus  to-night,  children; 
there  won't  be  any  time  for  stories. 

Paul:     Will  you  take  us  with  you.  Grandma  ? 

Grandma:  No,  Paul.  Children  cannot  see  my  Santa 
Claus. 

Tom,:  Peter  Piper  told  my  teacher  there  won't  be  any 
more  Santa  Claus,  because  people  didn't  clean  their  chimneys 
on  Chimney-Cleaning  Day. 

Grandma:  Peter  Piper  is  a  naughty  boy  and  he  knows 
there  isn't  going  to  be  anything  for  him  on  Christmas. 

Clara:     But  our  chimney  has  been  cleaned  out. 

Grandma:  Yes,  Clara.  Listen,  I  am  going  to  write  down 
everything  you  want.  Now"  think  quickly.  Clara,  what  shall 
I  write  for  you? 

Clara:  If  it  please  Santa  Claus,  I  should  like  a  sleigh  and 
bells,*  a  box  of  pencils,  and  a  large  picture  book. 

Grandma:  Very  well,  Clara.  And  what  shall  I  write  for 
you,  Carl? 

Carl:  If  it  please  Santa  Qaus,  I  should  like  a  pair  of 
skates,*  a  hockey  stick,  a  bob  sled.     Got  it  all  down,  Grandma  ? 

Grandma:    Yes,  Carl.     What  shall  I  write  for  your,  Mary  ? 

Mary:  If  it  please  Santa  Claus,  I  should  like  a  picture 
book,*  a  pencil  box,  hair  ribbons,  a  Sunday  belt,  candy,  gloves, 
a  school  bag,  and • 


Tom:     She  doesn't  want  much.  Grandma;  does  she? 

Grandma:    Hush!  Tom,  don't  be  rude. 

Carl:     1  don't  talk  out  like  that,  do  I,  Grandma? 

Grandma:  No;  polite  children  do  not,  Carl.  And  wha 
else,  Mary? 

Mary:    That  is  all,  Grandma. 

Grandma:  Very  well,  Mary.  And  what  shall  I  write  fo 
you,  Tom? 

Totn:  If  it  please  Santa  Claus,  I  should  hke  some  games, 
trains  and  tracks,  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots. 

Grandma:  Very  well,  Tom.  And  what  shall  I  write  fc 
you,  Paul? 

Paul:  If  it  please  Santa  Claus,  I  should  like  a  box  c 
blocks,*  and  a  brand-new  overcoat. 

Grandma:     But  you  have  a  brand-new  overcoat. 

Paul:  Yes,  Grandma,  but  I  want  to  give  one  to  Joh 
Greeves,  the  lamp-lighter's  little  boy ;  he  has  none,  and  he  mu' 
be  very  cold. 

Grandma:     How    thoughtful   of   you    Paul !     I    shall  t( 
Santa  what  you  have  said.     He  will  surely  remember  you  ar 
John  Greeves.     Now,  children,  before  I  go  I  want  you  to  sir  \ 
your  new  Christmas  song,  just  as  you  are  going  to  sing  it  fc 
mother  on  Christmas  morning.     Begin,  Clara. 

*Grandma,  with  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  repeats  each  item,  and  appea 
to  copy  it  in  her  note-book. 

The  Bremen  Band. — The  dog,  the  rooster,  and  the  cat  we; 
old  and  sad.  "Cheer  up !"  said  the  donkey,  "our  master  wod 
kill  us  yet.  We  can  sing ;  we  will  go  to  Bremen  and  sing  c 
the  streets.     Hee-haw !" 

Off  they  started  for  Bremen,  many  miles  away.  At  nigl 
they  came  to  a  robber's  house.  "Here's  a  chance  for  a  dir 
ner,"  said  the  donkey  as  he  looked  through  the  window.  "A 
climb  on  my  back  !" 

Up  jumped  the  dog  on  the  donkey's  back.  The  cat  jumpe 
on  the  dog's  back,  and  the  rooster,  on  the  cat's  back. 

"Now  all  sing.     Ready !  one — two — three" : 
Heeee-Hawaw !  Bowow-wowow !  Cock-a-doodle-do 

Heeee-Hawaw !  Meeee-owow !  Cock-a-doodle-do 

Bowow-wowow !  Meeee-owow !  Cock-a-doodle-do 

The  noise  frightened  the  robbers  away  and  the  Breme 
Band  then  had  a  good  dinner. 

The  Happy  Shepherd  Boy. — The  king  was  hunting  in  tl 
fields.  Hans  was  minding  sheep  near  by,  singing  with  all  h 
might. 

"Well!  Well!  What  makes  you  so  happy,  my  little  lad! 
said  the  king  to  Hans. 

"Why  should  I  not  be  happy?"  said  Hans.  "Our  king 
not  richer  than  I." 

"Indeed !"  said  the  king.     "Show  me  your  riches." 

"The  sun  shines  upon  me  as  well  as  upon  the  king,"  sai 
Hans.     "The  flowers  bloom   for  me   as  well  as   for  him. 
would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  my  hands.     My  eyes  ai 
worth  more  than  all  his  gems.     I  have  food  and  clothing.    Ai 
I  not  then  as  rich  as  the  king?" 

"You  are  fight,"  said,  the  king,  "and  you  are  happier,  ir 
lad,  because  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have." 

Red  Fox  Is  Trapped. — Red  Fox  was  a  thief.  He  sto 
chickens  from  Farmer  Jones ;  goslings,  from  Mother  Goos( 
ducklings,  from  Doctor  Quack;  and  even  some  of  Brer  Ral 
bit's  bunnies. 

"We  must  stop  this,"  said  Mother  Goose. 
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"Yes,  it's  about  time,"  said  Brer  Rabbit. 

"I'll  do  it;  I'll  catch  him,"  said  Rover.  So  Rover  set  a 
p.  Sure  enough.  Red  Fox  came  along  at  midnight.  He 
.  not  see  the  trap,  and  was  caught  by  the  leg  when  he  tried 
get  into  the  coop. 

"Ha!  ha!  now  we've  got  you,  Mr.  Fox,"  said  Rover.  Red 
X  said  nothing  but  looked  very  meek. 

The  Mother  Goose  folks  came  trooping  into  the  yard  to 
I  Red  Fox  in  the  trap. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  punish  him,"  they  all  said. 
nposition  Book  by  Grades — Third  Year. 
Chas.  E.  Merrill  &  Co. 

Guess  My  Name. — I  am  as  round  as  a  ball,  as  heavy  as 
)W,  as  cold  as  ice.     I  am  white  and  made  of  two  handfuls 

snow.     What  is  my  name? 

Two  runners  are  my  feet.  Four  uprights  are  my  legs. 
(e  cross-board  is  my  back.  I  travel  best  over  slippery  roads, 
il  I  can  carry  many  people  at  one  time.     What  is  my  name  ? 

I  can  sail,  but  not  on  water.     I  can  go  as  fast  as  a  train, 

I  I  need  no  tracks.  I  can  climb,  though  I  have  neither  hands 
1-  feet.  I  have  visited  the  clouds  and  the  highest  mountains 
:my  trips.     What  is  my  name? 

My  tail  is  long  and  bushy.  My  ears  are  erect  and 'sharp. 
'•  nose  is  long  and  pointed.  I  look  like  a  dog  but  am  much 
i.er.    What  am  I  ? 

Two  horns  stand  on  my  head.  My  hoofs  are  split.  My 
IJ  is  thin  and  soft.  I  am  not  so  tall  as  an  ox  nor  so  strong. 
%  milkman  is  my  best  friend.    What  am  I  ? 

I I  have  four  padded  little  paws.  My  claws  are  curved  and 
Ijrp.  My  teeth  are  thin  but  long.  My  fur  is  soft.  There 
liometning  of  the  tiger  about  me,  but  I  am  not  so  large  nor 
r  I  wild.  You  will  find  me  in  nearly  every  home.  What 
tl? 

i^ons  in  English — First  Book. 

Scott-Southworth.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

About  Shoes. — 1.  Do  all  tribes  and  peoples  wear  shoes? 
.What  strange  kinds  have  you  ever  seen?  3.  Of  what  were 
\y  made?  4.  Of  what  are  our  shoes  made?  5,  Name  the 
eeral  parts  of  a  shoe.  6.  How  are  they  fastened  together? 
.X'ame  several  different  kinds  of  shoes.  8.  What  are  over- 
fes?  9.  Of  what  are  they  made?  10.  Where  does  this 
I  stance  come  from  ?  11.  What  animals  wear  shoes?  Why? 
I  How  many  shoes  does  a  horse  wear?  An  ox?  13.  Why 
l(s  one  need  more  shoes  than  the  other? 

The  Cat. — 1.  Why  can  a  cat  climb  a  tree  so  easily? 
I.Why  cannot  dogs  climb  too?  3.  How  many  claws  has  the 
c?  4.  If  your  fingers  and  toes  were  all  claws  would  you 
ue  more  than  the  cat  has?  5.  Has  she  the  same  number 
,1  hf-r  fore  paws  and  her  hind  paws  ?     6.  How  many  claws 

'log?  7.  How  are  they  different  from  a  cat's  claws? 
1. tVhere  are  a  cat's  claws  when  she  is  not  using  them?  9. 
^y  does  she  make  no  noise  in  walking?  10.  What  kind  of 
t;e  do  dogs  make?     11.  What  kind  of  noise  does  the  cat 

....out  the  Sun. — 1.  What  does  the  sun  do  for  us?  2. 
^ere  does  the  moon  get  its  light?  3.  From  what,  then,  does 
ii  moonlight  really  come?  4.  How  is  it  that  the  sun,  in  the 
(t  at  night,  appears  in  the  east  in  the  morning?     5.  How 

n  does  the  earth  turn  around?  6.  Does  the  sun  always  set 
c:t!v  in  the  west?    7.  When  do  we  see  it  more  nearly  over- 


world  is  the  sun  nearly  overhead  all  the  time?  9.  What  kind 
of  climate  does  this  make?  10.  In  what  months  have  we  our 
longest  days?  Our  longest  nights?  11.  When  we  in  the 
north  have  summer,  what  is  the  season  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere? 12.  Is  December  with  us  a  warm  or  a  cold  month? 
13.  What  is  it  in  Australia?  14.  In  what  month  do  boys 
skate  in  that  country? 

Evening  red  and  morning  gray 

Will  set  the  traveler  on  his  way; 

But  evening  gray  and  morning  red 

Will  bring  down  rain  upon  his  head. 
How  to  Get  Bteakfast. — It  was  early  one  summer  morning. 
There  were  four  little  chickens  in  a  group.  They  were  all 
peeping.  One  would  have  liked  a  fresh  green  leaf.  Another 
was  hungry  for  some  sweet  yellow  meal.  The  third  was  wait- 
ing for  some  kind  of  bug.  A  nice  fat  worm  would  have  made 
the  fourth  one  happy. 

The  four  little  chickens  looked  at  one  another  fretfully. 
Then  they  all  began  to  chirp.  It  sounded  as  if  they  said : 
"We're  hungry.  We  want  our  breakfast.  Why  doesn't  some- 
body come  and  give  us  our  breakfast?" 

Then  the  mother  hen  in  the  garden  close  by  clucked  and 
fluttered,  as  if  to  say:  "If  you  want  any  breakfast  you  must 
come  here  and  scratch." 

MR.  NOBODY 
I  know  a  funny  little  man.  We  leave  the  oiling  to  be  done 

As  quiet  as  a  mouse,  By  Mr.   Nobody. 

Who    does    the    mischief    that    is      He  puts  damp  wood  upon  the  fire. 


That  kettles  cannot  boil; 
His  are  the  feet  that  bring  in  mud, 

And  all  the  carpets  soil. 
The  papers  always  are  mislaid, 

Who  had  them  last  but  he? 
There's  no  one  tosses  them  about 

But  Mr.  Nobody. 
The  linger-marks  upon  the  door 

By  none  of  us  are  made ; 
We    never    leave    the    blinds    un- 
closed. 

To   let  the  curtains   fade. 
The  ink  we  never  spill,  the  boots 

That  lying  round  you  see 
Are  not  our  boots ;  they  all  belong 

To  Mr.  Nobody. 


done 
In  everybody's  house ! 
There's  no  one  ever  sees  his  face, 

And  yet  we  all  agree 
That   every   plate   we   break    was 
cracked 
By  Mr.  Nobody, 
'Tis    he    who    always    tears    our 
books. 
Who  leaves  the  door  ajar. 
He    pulls    the    buttons    from    our 
shirts, 
And  scatters  pins  afar. 
That  squeaking  door  will  always 
squeak ; 
For,  prithee,  don't  you  see, 
English  Spoken  and  Written — First  Book. 

Emerson  &  Bender.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  Story  to  be  Told  by  the  Teacher.  The  Kitten  and  the 
Knitting  Needles. — 1.  There  was  once  a  poor  woman  who 
went  to  the  forest  to  gather  fagots  for  her  fire.  She  was 
walking  home,  carrying  a  bundle  of  twigs  when,  hark!  she 
heard  a  kitten  mewing,  mewing  as  if  in  pain.  The  woman  had 
a  very  kind  heart,  so  she  looked  about,  and  soon  found  a  poor, 
sick  kitten  lying  under  a  hedge  near  the  roadside.  She  placed 
the  little  creature  tenderly  in  her  apron  and  carried  it  gently 
homeward. 

2.  Presently  her  two  children  came  running  to  meet  her. 
"Oh !  mother,  what  have  you  ?  What  have  you  ?"  they  cried. 
"Do  let  us  take  it,"  they  begged,  when  they  learned  that  it  was 
a  kitten.     But  the  mother  would  not  let  them  have  it. 

3.  When  hey  reached  home,  the  little  sufferer  was  laid 
upon  a  nice,  soft  bed,  and  given  warm  milk  to  drink,  and 
pretty  soon  it  was  as  well  as  ever.     Then — it  disap])eared ! 

4.  Not  long  afterward,  the  mother  went  again  to  the  forest 
for  wood  to  burn.  On  the  way  home,  she  passed  the  spot 
where  once  she  had  found  the  kitten.     Behold !  there  stood  the 
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most  beautiful  lady  her  eyes  had  ever  seen.  She  beckoned  in 
a  friendly  way  and  then  lightly  tossed  five  shining  knitting 
needles  into  the  woman's  apron.  'What  a  strange  gift!" 
thought  the  latter;  "knitting  needles  aren't  worth  very  much,  I 
think,"  but  she  kept  that  thought  to  herself.  She  took  the 
needles  home  and  that  night,  when  she  went  to  bed,  she  laid 
them  carefully  upon  the  table. 

5.  Early  the  next  morning  when  she  went  to  set  the  table, 
lo!  there  lay  a  pair  of  warm  stockings  of  just  the  right  size 
for  her  little  son.     How  astonished  she  was  to  see  them ! 

6.  That  night  the  woman  again  laid  out  the  needles,  and 
in  the  morning  she  found  a  pair  of  stout  stockings.  Then  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  the  industrious  needles  were  a  re- 
ward for  kindness  to  the  little  kitten ;  so  she  allowed  them  to 
knit  for  her  every  night.  When  she  had  enough  for  her 
family,  she  sold  the  stockings  to  her  neighbors,  and  so  she 
lived  in  plenty  to  the  end  of  her  days.  — Bechstein. 

Conversation.  What  the  Wind  Does. — What  does  the 
wind  do  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  in  city  streets,  in  orchards, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  woods,  in  boys'  games,  in  the  sky,  on  the 
sea,  in  Holland?  What  good  does  the  wind  do?  what  harm? 
What  is  the  funniest  thing  you  ever  saw  the  wind  do? 
A  Little  Study  of  Trees. 
Here  are  names  of  trees.  Which  do  you  know  best? 
Write  sentences  about  it: — 

horse  chestnut  orange  poplar 

birch  lemon  umbrella 

willow  palm  cedar 

Things  to  notice  in  studying  trees : — 
(o)   Shape  of  tree  as  a  whole,  bark,  leaf,  fruit. 
(b)  How  does  it  branch?     How  do  its  leaves  grow? 
Where  are  the  buds?     How  are  they  protected? 
What  are  the  uses  of  the  tree?  of  its  parts? 
The  Squirrel. — Imagine  a  city  boy  who  has  never  seen  a 
squirrel.     Tell  him  about  a  squirrel  you  have  seen.     Speak 
of:— 

Form  in  general,  covering. 

Head  :  Ears,  eyes,  teeth. 

Body:  hind  legs  for  jumping;  front  feet  for  holding 


oak 

elm 
pine 


long,  graceful,  bushy,  guide  in  leaping,  boa  in 


1. 
2. 

3. 
food. 

4.  Tail 
sleeping. 

5.  Food:     what,  where  obtained,  stowed  away. 

6.  Homes :  summer,  winter.     Do  squirrels  do  Jiarm  ? 

7.  Language:     What  sounds  does  a  squirrel  make? 

Write  on  the  blackboard  sentences  about  the  squirrel. 

Talk  about  your  sentences.  Arrange  them  in  two  para- 
graphs. Tn  the  first,  place  sentences  which  tell  how  the  squir- 
rel looks  (see  1,  2,  3,  4.). 

In  the  second  paragraph  place  sentences  which  tell  what 
its  habits  are  (see  .S,  6,  7,).  Correct  each  paragraph  and 
copy  it. 

Write  two  paragraphs  about  a  toy  you  own : — 

I.  Is  it  your  favorite  toy?  Was  it  a  Christmas  gift? 
How  does  it  look? 

II.  What  can  it  do?  What  care  do  you  take  of  it? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  by  and  by? 

Modern  English—First  Book.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Bonfires. — Did  you  ever  make  a  bonfire?     Where  did  you 

make  it  ?     When  did  you  make  it  ?    Was  there  much  smoke  at 


first?  How  did  the  smoke  look?  What  did  it  do?  Howe 
the  fire  look?  Which  looked  prettier,  the  smoke  or  the  fir 
What  did  the  wind  do  to  the  smoke?  What  did  it  do  to  t 
fire?  Can  you  think  what  the  world  would  be  like  with  i 
fires  in  it?  What  is  the  use  of  fire?  What  danger  is  the 
in  playing  with  fire  ? 

Oral  Exercise. — Tell  a  story  of  a  bonfire  you  made. 
Everyday  English— First  Book. 

Baker  &  Thorndxke.  The  Macmillan  C 

Alice  was  four  years  old ;  a  chubby,  rosy  little  girl,  who 
play  was  of  the  quiet  sort.  She  could  spend  hours  with  h 
doll  and  her  kitten.  Her  favorite  nook  was  under  the  gre 
pine  trees  down  by  the  pond  before  the  house ;  and  her  grea 
est  pleasure  was  to  ride  with  her  father  when  he  drove  into  tl 
village.  If  the  day  was  warm  she  would  curl  up  under  tl 
seat  of  the  wagon,  on  the  clean  straw,  and  would  often  fa 
asleep  there. 

At  dinner  one  day  her  father  said : 

"I  am  going  to  town  this  afternoon.  Alice  may  go  aloi 
if  she  likes." 

"And  may  I  bring  dolly  and  the  kitten  ?"  said  Alice. 
"Certainly,"  said  her  father. 

A  little  later,  when  he  drove  the  wagon  up  before  the  dot 
Alice  did  not  appear.  Thinking  she  had  changed  her  rain 
her  father  drove  of?  to  town. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  her  mother  began  to  wonder  whe 
Alice  was.     She  went  to  the  door  and  called;  but  no  oi 
answered.     She  looked  through  the  house ;  Alice  was  not  thei 
Neither  was  she  in  the  pine  grove  by  the  pond,  nor  in  the  bar , 
nor  in  any  of  the  places  where  she  was  accustomed  to  pla 
No  answer  came  to  her  mother's  repeated  calls.     Beginnir! 
now  to  be  thoroughly  alarmed,  her  mother  searched  and  call(| 
again  through  every  part  of  the  house  and  grounds.     But  si ' 
had  no  glimpse  of  Alice's  sunny  head  and  blue  frock;  she  hear 
no  sound  of  Alice's  clear  voice.     When  her  father  retume 
he    left  the  horse  and  wagon  standing  by  the  door  and  at  on. ' 
joined  in  the  search.     At  last  they  began  to  think  they  mil 
send  for  help  and  drag  the  pond  for  her  body. 

Just  as  her  father  went  to  the  telephone  to  call  in  some  . 
the  neighbors,  Alice  came  walking  in,  her  dolly  in  one  arm,  h 
kitten  in  the  other.  Her  hair  was  tousled,  and  her  eyes  we 
dreamy.  Her  mother  ran  to  her  and  seized  her  in  her  anr 
"Alice,  Alice,  where  have  you  been,  mv  dear?" 

"Asleep  in  the  wagon,  under  the  seat,"  said  Alice. 
What  kind  of  child  was  Alice  ?  How  old  ?  How  did  si 
amuse  herself?  What  was  her  favorite  place  to  play?  Wii 
did  she  like  to  do  with  her  father  ?  Where  was  she  when  h 
father  started  for  the  village?  Why  did  he  not  see  he 
Where  had  she  been  while  they  were  seeking  her? 

Several  inijjils  may  tell  the  story  aloud.     Use  short  .se 
tences,  and  do  not  use  the  word  and  too  often. 
English  Lesson.^— First  Book. 

Harris  &  Gilbert.  Silver,  Burdett  &  C 

THF.-CITY  MOUSE  AND  THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE 
The  city  mouse  lives  in  a  house; 
The  garden  mouse  lives   in  a  bower. 
He's  friendly  with  the  frogs  and  toads. 
And  sees  the  pretty  plants  in  flower. 
The  city  mouse  eats  bread  and  cheese, 
The  garden  mouse  eats  what  he  can ; 
We  will  not  grudge  him  seed  and  stocks, 
Poor  little  timid,  furry  man. 
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C  om'ersation. — What  do  you  do  to  get  ready  for  Christmas  ? 

'  '    ve  you  ever  made  Christmas  gifts?     Tell  for  whom  you 

t  I  hem,  how  you  made  them,  of  what  you  made  them,  and 

v  you  gave  them. 

Do  you  think  they  gave  happiness? 
!  Why  do  we  give  gifts  ? 

j  Can  you  think  of  something  that  your  class  can  do  to  make 
Jldren  less  fortunate  than  you  happy  on  Christmas  Day? 

Do  }0u  know  of  any  good  Christmas  games ? 
j  Tell  how  to  play  them. 

I  CotK'ersation. — Can  you  see  the  wind  ?  How  do  you  know 
ht  there  is  wind  ?  Mention  as  many  things  as  you  can  that 
H  wind  does.  Mention  how  the  wind  is  useful  to  us.  Men- 
some  mischief  that  the  wind  does.  How  does  the  wind 
vou  in  your  play  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  weather-vane  ? 
:line  for  a,  fable* — A  monkey  sees  some  chestnuts 
c sting  in  the  coals.  He  wants  some,  but  is  afraid  of  being 
^ned.  He  sees  the  cat  near  by  and  persuades  her  by  flattery 
oull  out  the  chestnuts,  which  he  then  eats. 

"o  be  dramatized  by  the  children.  • 

'de  Books  to  English — First  Book. 

Harris  &•  Gilbert.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Arab  and  His  Camel. — One  cold  night  as  an  Arab  sat 
nis  tent  a  Camel  gently  pushed  the  flap  of  the  tent  aside  and 
:ked  in. 

"I  pray  thee,  master,"  he  said,  "allow  me  to  put  my  head 
«hin  the  tent,  for  it  is  cold  without." 

I  "By  all  means,  and  welcome,"  said  the  Arab,  cheerfully, 

I I  the  Camel,  moving  forward,  stretched  his  head  into  the 

't- 

"If  I  might  but  warm  iny  neck  also,"  he  said  beseechingly. 

"Put  also  your  neck  inside,"  said  the  Arab. 

Presently  the  Camel  said  again,  "I  will  take  but  little  more 
( m  if  I  place  my  fore-legs  within  the  tent." 

"You  may  plant  also  your  fore-legs  within,"  said  the  Arab, 
rving  a  little  to  make  room,  for  the  tent  was  very  small. 

"May  I  not  stand  wholly  within  ?"  asked  the  Camel,  finally. 

<eep  the  tent  open  by  standing  as  I  do." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Arab;  "I  will  have  compassion  on  you 
svell  as  on  myself.    Come  wholly  inside." 

So  the  Camel  moved  forward  and  crowded  into  the  tent, 
1  the  tent  was  too  small  for  both. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Camel,  "that  there  is  not  room  for  both 
Ijs  here.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  stand  outside,  as  you  are 
\  smaller.  There  will  then  be  room  enough  for  me,"  and 
^h  that,  he  pushed  the  Arab  a  little,  who  made  haste  to  get 
tside  the  tent. 

Snow. — In  what  way  does  the  snow  make  the  earth 
tutiful. 

Tell  as  many  ways  as  you  can  in  which  the  snow  brings 
Jpiness  to  boys  and  girls. 

Did  you  ever  build  a  snow  fort?  Tell  how  you  made  it, 
';n  you  made  it,  where  you  made  it,  and  what  you  did  with 
.  What  happened  to  it  as  the  days  grew  warmer? 

Discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  snow  is  useful. 

"I  SHINE,"  SAYS  THE  SUN 

l^hine,"  says  the  sun.  "T  whisper,"  sighs  the  breeze. 

To  give  the  world  light."  "T  patter."  laughs  the  rain, 

Izlimmer,"  adds  the  moon.  "We  rustle."  call  the  trees. 

To  beautify  the  night,"  "We  dance,"  nod  the  daisies, 

Irlpple,"  says  the  brook.  "I  twinkle,"   shines  the   star. 


"We  sing,"  chant  the  birds.  Gentle,  good,  and  gay; 

"How  happy  we  all  are !"  The  sweetest  thing  of  all, 

"I  smile,"  cries  the  child,  The  sunshine  of  each  day. 

May. — May   is  the  third   and   last  of  the  spring  months. 

There  are  thirty-one  days  in  May.     The  air  is  mild  and  balmy. 

The  green  grass  covers  the  earth.     On  the  thirtieth  of  May, 

we  celebrate  Memorial  Day. 

I.  Reproduction  of  a  Model.— Reai  the  model.  Close 
your  book.  Tell  the  story  about  the  month  of  May,  in  your 
own  words.  In  your  story,  answer  these  questions:  In  what 
season  does  May  come?  How  many  days  in  May?  What 
kind  of  weather  do  we  have  in  May  ?  What  covers  the  earth  ? 
What  special  day  occurs  in  this  month  ?  Next  we  will  write  the 
story.     15ut  first  look  again  at  ilie  model. 

Write  the  story  from  the  questions. 

II.  Oral  Composition. — Make  stateinents  about  June; 
July;  November;  December.     Imitate  the  model. 

HI.     Written    Composition. — Which    of    all    the    twelve 
months  do  you  like  best  ?    Write  a  composition  about  it.    Read 
your  story  to  your  classmates. 
The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons— First  Book,  Part  Two. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

My  Story. — I  have  eight  jointed  legs,  and  my  body  is  di- 
vided into  two  principal  parts.     I  have  no  wings. 

I  may  be  found  in  cellars,  in  rooms,  on  fences  and  on  old 
walls.  I  make  my  home  in  a  fine  silken  house.  But  the  tidy 
housekeeper  calls  it  a  web.  She  does  not  like  webs  in  the 
corners  of  her  rooins. 

I  am  a  useful  cerature  for  I  destroy  many  insects.  Can  you 
guess  my  name  ?  ,    , .  ■  i 

Tell  the  story.     Follow  this  outline : 

1.  Description  of  the  animal.  , 

2.  Where  it  lives. 

3.  For  what  it  is  useful. 
THE  LITTLE  BROWN  DOG 

Little  brown  dog  with  the  meek  brown  eyes,  ""    li   , 

Tell  me  the  boon  that  most  you  prize.  r' 

Would  a  juicy  bone  meet  your  heart's  desire?  I' 

Or  a  cozy  rug  by  a  blazing  fire?  '' 

Or  a  sudden  race  with  a  truant  cat?  ";  ' 

Or  a  gentle  word,  or  a  friendly  pat?  ' 

Is  the  worn-out  ball  you  have  always  near  ^~' 

The  dearest  of  all  the  things  held  dear? 

Or  is  the  home  you  left  behind 

The  dream  of  bliss  to  your  doggish  mind? 

But  the  little  brown  dog  just  shook  his  head 

As  if  "None  of  these  are  best,"  he  said. 

A  boy's  clear  whistle  came  from  the  street. 

There's  a  wag  of  the  tail,  and  a  twinkle  of  feet. 

And  the  little  brown  dog  did  not  even  say 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  as  he  scampered  away; 

But  I'm  sure  as  can  be  his  greatest  joy 
Is  just  to  trot  behind  that  boy. 
Anszver  in  statements:    About  whom  is  this  poem  written? 

What  does  the  poet  wish  to  know?  What  is  a  boon: 
Give  in  their  order  the  boons  that  are  mentioned? 

Does  the  little  brown  dog  desire  any  of  these?    Why? 

What  call  is  given  to  the  do.g?     How  does  he  answer  the 
call?     Tell   whether  you   think   he  takes  a   polite   leave,   and 
why?     Read  the  line  that  tells  where  this  dog  finds  his  great- 
est joy. 
Live  Language  Lessons — First  Book.  The  University  Pub.  Co. 

Finding;  the  Fairy  Wand. — One  pupil  is  chosen  as  the  fairy ; 
another  as  the  elf.  All  pupils  close  their  eyes,  bowing  their 
heads  on  their  desks     The  elf  leaves  his  place  and  takes  the 
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'i  wand  from  the  fairy.  He  skips  about  the  room,  and  lays  the 
wand  in  the  lap  of  some  pupil.  When  ready,  the  elf  claps  his 
hands  as  a  signal.     The  fairy  wakes  and  says : 

"Uli,  some  one  has  taken  my  wand.  Mary,  have  you 
seen  it  ?" 

Mary  replies  by  saying,  "Yes,  /  saw  it  lying  in  Jane's  lap." 

The  fairy  then  asks,  "Jane,  have  you  my  wand?" 

If  Mary  has  guessed  rightly,  Jane  replies,  "Yes,  /  have  it." 
And  Mary  takes  the  part  of  the  fairy. 

If  Jane  has  not  the  wand,  she  says,  "No,  I  haven't  it,  but 
/  sazv  it  lying  in  John's  lap." 

So  the  game  goes  on.  Be  careful  to  use  correctly  have 
seen,  saw,  lying  and  have. 

A  Wishing  Game. — Let  each  pupil  draw  a  number.  The 
fairy  wand  is  given  first  to  pupil  number  1,  who  holds  it  up  and 
makes  a  wish ;  as, 

"I  wish  /  xvere  a  brownie." 

Pupil  number  2  then  asks,  "If  you  were  a  brownie,  what 
would  you  do?" 

Pupil  1  must  then  reply  by  telling  something  he  would 
do;  as, 

"If  I  were  a  brownie,  I'd  slip  into  Santa's  sleigh  on  Christ- 
mas eve  and  fill  the  stockings  of  every  poor  little  boy  and  girl 
I  know." 

He  then  passes  the  wand  on  to  pupil  number  2,  who  makes 
a  wish  as  before.  Pupil  3  asks  the  question  of  pupil  2.  Thus 
the  game  goes  round  the  class. 

Think   of   interesting  things   you   might   wish   to   be ;   as, 
fairies,   elves,   sunbeams,   raindrops,   snowflakes.   Jack   Frost, 
or  birds. 
When  Jack  Frost  nips  Then  we  poke  the  blaze 

Our  finger  tips,  ,..,:   And  dance  and  play. 

And  pinches   our   ears   and   nose.       Nor  care  a  whit  how  it  blows. 


Then  blow,  winds,  blow, 

And  rave  and  shriek 

And  snarl  and  snow 

Till  your  breath  grows  weak-^. 


While  here  in  my  room 
I'm  as  snugly  shut 
As  a  glad  little  worm 
In  the  heart  of  a  nut. 
— Anonymous. 
Graded  Composition  Lessons — Part  One. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  Newson  &  Co. 

Written  Exercises. — a.  Write  two  sentences  naming  your 

favorite  months. 

b.  Write    two    sentences    using    the 

names  of  days  of  the  week. 

c.  Copy   one   of  the   following   selec- 

tions. 

1.  Do  not  look  for  wrong  or  evil. 

You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 
As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor 
He  will  measure  back  to  you. 

2.  The  clouds  have  four  children.  Rain  is  the  oldest  child. 
Then  comes  snow.  Snow  covers  the  plants  with  a  warm,  white 
blanket.  Hail  rattles  against  the  window.  Sometimes  he  is 
naughty  and  breaks  the  glass.  Dew  is  the  baby.  In  the  win- 
ter we  call  him  Frost. 

3.  All  plants  that  have  flowers  also  have  seeds. 
Some  seeds  grow  in  pods. 

Some  seeds  grow  inside  of  the  fruit. 

Maple  seeds  have  wings,  and  can  fly  from  place  to  place. 

4.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 


a.  Copy  the  following  wise  sayings  or  maxims :  1.  Orde 
is  heaven's  first  law.  2.  A  place  for  everything,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place.     3.  Well  begun  is  half  done. 

b.  Copy  the  following  stanza :  Be  kind  and  be  gentle  t 
those  who  are  old.  For  dearer  is  kindness,  and  better,  tha 
gold. 

c.  Write  the  following  stanzas  from  dictation: 

1.  Little  builders,  build  away! 
Little  builders,  build  to-day! 
Build  a  tower  pure  and  bright. 
Build  it  up  in  deeds  of  light. 

2.  The  fisher  who  draws  in  his  net  too  soon 

Won't  have  any  fish  to  sell. 
The  child  who  shuts  up  his  book  too  soon 
Won't  learn  any  lesson  well. 

d.  Write  any  stanza,  you  have  learned,  from  memory. 
Plants. — The  growth  of  a  flower  is  wonderful  I     You  tak 

a  little  seed.  You  plant  it  in  the  ground  and  water  it.  i 
blade  of  green  soon  springs  through  the  earth.  The  gree 
stalk  bears  leaves,  then  comes  a  bud.  The  bud  opens  an 
changes  into  a  beautiful  flower. 

George  Washington. — Long  ago  there  lived  a  boy  name 
George  Washington.  He  was  born  February  22,  1732,  in  th 
State  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  brave  and  good  boy  and  love 
his  mother  dearly.  When  he  grew  up  he  helped  us  to  win 
great  war  that  made  us  free.  He  became  our  first  Presidfer 
and  the  "Father  of  his  Country."  He  died  when  he  was  sixt) 
seven  years  old. 

Notice  that  this  composition  tells  you  ivhen  and  whcr 
Washington  was  born.  What  kind  of  boy  and  man  he  wa: 
What  he  did  for  his  country  and  ivhen  he  died. 


Newson  &  Cc  i: 
-One  day  a  fox  spied  a  bunch  o  ■': 


''Just  the  thin; 


Aldine  First  Language  Book. 
Bryce  &  Spauldting.. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 
grapes  high  on  a  vine. 

"What  a  fine  bunch  of  grapes!"  he  cried 
to  quench  my  thirst!     I  will  get  it." 

He  made  a  spring  and  a  jump  after  the  prize,  but  couli' 
not  reach  it. 

Then  he  walked  away,  saying,  "I  don't  want  those  grape; 
They  are  sour." 

The  First  Buttercups. — A  pot  of  gold  was  hidden  at  th, 
end  of  the  rainbow.  One  day  a  selfish  man  found  it.  H 
poured  the  gold  pieces  into  a  bag  and  ran  to  the  woods  to  hid 
it.  He  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  bag.  As  h 
ran,  the  gold  pieces  fell  out  and  lay  shining  in  the  grass.  Ther 
a  little  fairy  found  them.  She  did  not  want  the  selfish  ma 
to  find  them  again.  So  she  changed  th-em  into  flowers  for  thi, 
children.  ' 

When  the  man  missed  the  gold,  he  ran  back  to  look  for  iti 
Not  a  piece  of  gold  could  he  find.  But  bright  golden  butter 
cups — the  first  buttercups  in  the  world — grew  among  the  gras! 

Would  it  be  easy  to  play  this  story?  Suppose  you  were  t' 
take  the  part  of  the  selfish  man,  just  what  would  you  do ' 
What  would  you  say?  Suppose  you  were  to  be  the  little  fair)[ 
What  would  you  do?     What  would  you  say?  u 

The  Girl  and  the  Rose. — One  day  a  girl  saw  a  rose  high  u;f 
on  a  bush.  ', 

"What  a  lovely  rose!"  she  cried.  "I  will  pick  it  fo!' 
mother."  I 
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She  tried  and  tried  to  get  the  rose,  but  she  could  not  reach  it. 
At  last  she  walked  away,  saying,  "I  don't  want  that  rose. 
has  too  many  thorns." 
Now  tell  a  fable  about  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse. 

1.  Where  did  a  cat  see  a  mouse? 

2.  What  did  the  cat  say  that  showed  she  wanted  the 
r,)use  ? 

3.  How  did  she  try  to  get  it,  and  why  did  she  fail? 

4.  What  disagreeable  thing  did  she  say  about  the  mouse? 
I  Make  up  other  fables  with  the  following  titles : 

j  The  Boy  and  the  Butterfly 

'  The  Fox  and  the  Goose 

The  Hawk  and  the  Chicken 

The  Lamb  and  the  Clover 

The  Cat  and  the  Goldfish 

The  Mouse  and  the  Cheese 
<HAT  Frightened  the  Animals.     (For  Dramatization.) 

(1)  One  day  a  lion  met  an  elephant,  a  deer,  a  monkey,  and 
Erabbit  running  through  the  woods.  They  all  seemed  much 
f  ghtened. 

(2)  "What  is  the  matter,  Brother  Elephant?"  asked  the 
In. 

(3)  "King  Lion,  there  was  such  a  loud  noise  back  there 
k  the  forest !  We  are  all  so  frightened !  We  are  running 
ray!" 

I|  (4)   "What  caused  the  noise,  Elephant?"  asked  the  lion. 
!]  (5)   "I  do  not  know,  King  Lion,  for  I  did  not  hear  it.     The 
ier  told  me  about  it." 

(6)  "Deer,  who  told  you  about  the  noise?"  asked  the  lion. 

(7)  "King  Lion,  the  monkey  told  me!" 

(8)  "Who  told  you,  Monkey?" 
'  (9)  "The  rabbit  told  me!" 

(10)  "Rabbit,  who  told  you?" 

(11)  "King  Lion,  I  heard  the  noise  myself!  Come  and  I 
til  show  you  the  place!" 

(12)  The  lion  and  the  other  animals  followed  the  rabbit 
tck  into  the  woods.     Soon  they  came  to  a  fallen  tree. 

(13)  "There,"  said  the  rabbit,  "that  is  what  fell  and  made 
t:  great  noise." 

(14)  "My  friends,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  cried  the  lion, 
'lere  is  nothing  to  fear.  A  brave  heart  will  never  run  from 
t;  noise  of  a  falling  tree." 

1.  The  Proud  Crow. — A  crow  found  some  peacock  feath- 
e;.  He  stuck  them  among  his  own  feathers.  Then  he  went 
t  see  the  peacocks.  They  flew  at  him  and  pecked  him.  He 
VIS  glad  to  fly  away. 

2.  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher.— A  thirsty  crow  saw  a 
f  cher  with  a  little  water  in  it.  He  could  not  reach  the  water. 
h  threw  stones  into  the  pitcher.  This  made  the  water  rise 
t'the  top.     Then  the  crow  drank  his  fill. 

3.  The  Golden  Eggs. — A  man  once  owned  a  queer  goose. 
Eery  day  she  laid  an  egg  of  gold.  The  man  thought  she  must 
b  full  of  gold.  He  wanted  it  all  at  once,  so  he  killed  the 
»ose.  Do  you  think  he  found  any  gold  ?  He  did  not  find  one 
1).     He  wished  he  had  not  been  so  greedy. 

4.  The  First  Fountain. — Once  there  was  a  little  girl  who 
iied  to  play  in  the  water.  One  day  she  found  a  little  stream. 
Ee  jumped  up  and  down  in  it.  A  little  voice  called  to  her 
Fim  the  ground.  She  tried  to  run  away,  but  she  could  not. 
Et  hair  became  little  streams  of  water.     What  do  you  think 


had    happened?     A    fairy    had    changed    her    into    a    pretty 
fountain. 

5.  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat. — One  day  a  wolf  saw  a  goat  on 
a  high  hill.     The  goat  was  eating  the  grass  there. 

"That  grass  is  short  and  dry,"  said  the  wolf.  "Come  down 
here  where  the  grass  is  long  and  tender." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  goat.  "I  shall  stay  here.  It  is  better 
to  eat  dry  grass  than  to  be  eaten  by  a  wolf." 

6.  The  First  Forget-me-not.- — God  gave  every  little  flower 
a  name. 

Then  He  said,  "Blossom- and  make  the  earth  beautiful." 

Next  day  one  little  flower  came  back.  Her  eyes  were  soft 
and  blue.  They  were  full  of  tears.  She  looked  into  the  Father's 
face. 

"Dear  God,  I  have  forgotten  my  name,"  she  said. 

The  Father  siriiled  and  said,  "Forget  me  not." 

Kindness. — One  day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  riding  with  a 
friend.  They  came  to  two  little  birds  lying  on  the  road.  The 
wind  had  blown  them  from  their  nest.  One  man  rode  on.  But 
that  man  was  not  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  stopped  and  put  the 
little  birds  back  into  their  nest.  Then  with  a  happy  heart  he 
rode  after  his  friend. 

The  Four  Oxen. — Four  oxen  fed  together  in  the  same  field. 
A  lion  who  lived  near  tried  every  day  to  kill  one  of  the  oxen. 
But  whenever  the  oxen  saw  him  coming,  they  stood  close  to- 
gether and  showed  him  their  horns.  This  always  frightened 
the  lion  away.  One  sad  day  the  oxen  quarreled  and  fed  apart. 
This  gave  the  lion  the  chance  he  wanted.  He  rushed  into  the 
field  and  dragged  them  oflf  to  his  den,  one  by  one. 

Stories  to  Tell. — Many  stories  have  been  written  and  told 
about  monkeys.  Do  you  know  any  ?  Be  ready  to  'tell  one  to 
the  other  children  in  your  class.  You  may  think  of  a  story  that 
has  been  told  or  read  to  you,  or  of  one  that  you  have  read ;  or 
you  may  make  up  one. 

If  you  do  not  know  a  story  about  a  monkey,  perhaps  you 
can  tell  one  about  an  elephant  or  an  owl. 

Try  to  make  up  a  story  from  one  of  these  hints,  if  you  do 
not  already  know  a  good  one  to  tell. 

1.  A  monkey  saw  himself  in  a  looking-glass  and  thought  it 
was  another  monkey.  What  did  he  do?  What  did  he  say? 
What  happened? 

2.     A  monkey  found  an  tgg.     He  thought  it  was  a  ball. 
What  did  he  say  ?    What  did  he  do  ?    What  happened  ? 
Daily  English  Lessons — First  Book.  Lippincott. 

February  is  a  month  in  which  many  famous  men  were  born. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809. 
George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  February  22,  1732. 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1819.  His  home  was  called  "Elmwood"  and  in  this 
home  he  passed  all  his  life.  Another  noted  man  who  was  born 
in  February  was  the  poet  Longfellow.  His  birthday  was  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1807.  We  see  from  this  list  that  though  February  is 
a  cold  month  and  sometimes  very  disagreeable,  we  should  be 
thankful  to  it  for  the  great  men  whom  it  has  given  to  us. 

A  good-natured  spaniel  overtook  a  surly  mastiff  as  he  was 
traveling  on  the  high  road.  "Good  morning,"  said  the  spaniel 
politely,  "my  name  is  Tray."  The  mastiff  eyed  him  sus- 
piciously, and  his  back  bristled.  "Oh  ho !"  said  he  gruffly, 
"your  name  is  Tray,  is  it?  Well,  mine  is  Tiger.  And  now, 
Mr.  Tray,  what  do  you  want  of  me?" 
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"Why,"  said  the  little  dog,  wagging  his  tail,  "I  should  like 
Id  travel  in  your  company  if  you  don't  mind."  "Oh,  if  that's 
all,"  said  Tiger,  a  little  more  pleasantly,  "you're  quite  wel- 
come. Come  along."  So  they  pursued  their  journey  very 
amicably,  talking  about  a  number  of  things. 

No  sooner  had  they  arrived  at  the  next  village,  however, 
than  Tiger  showed  his  true  disposition  by  pouncing  upon  every 
small  dog  he  met.  The  village  was  soon  in  an  uproar. 
Aroused  by  the  noise  the  villagers  rushed  from  their  stores 
.iiul  houses  to  rescue  their  favorites,  and  falling  upon  the  two 
friends  they  drove  them  away  with  sticks  and  stones,  most  of 
the  blows  falling  upon  poor  Tray,  who  was  thus  made  to  suf- 
fer for  no  other  reason  than  his  being  found  in  bad  company. 
Line  Language  Lessons — First  book —  The  University  Pub.  Co. 

A  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Alphabet. 

rinish  the  following  a-b-c  rhyme  by  filling  the  blanks  with 
fitting  words  from  the  list  that  follows: 

Co]iv  the  whole  alphabet  neatly  in  your  notebook : 

.  /  is  for  apple  so and  so — — ; 

It  makes pies  and for  Ted. 


\V  for  welcome  to 


the 


right, 


H 


and  brown ; 

butter  it's  the  best  food  in 

is  for  cabbage,  in  the it  grows ; 


is  for  1)read  so  

Wheji  with 


It  has  a 


head  as  everyone 


D  is  for  duck;  no  more  he'll  go  — — ; 

For  his  silly  old  head  went  oflf  with  a  - 
£  is  for  eggs,  fine they  make. 

And  good too,  and  ice  cream  and 

F  is  for ,  all  of  them  here ; 

To  have  a time  with cheer. 


G  is  for  grains — corn. 


They  help  make  the  — 
H  is  for  hay,  from  the so  green ; 

The cow  turns  it  to  richest  of 

/  is  for  ill ;  take  care  how  you ; 


,  and  wheat ; 

—  and  chicks  good  to . 


For  the  doctor  comes  after  with  rather  dear  bills. 
K  is  for ,  good  sauce  for  slow  boys ; 

It  their  tongues,  but  it  adds  to  their . 

L  is  for  lettuce, and  fine ; 

It  helps  things  look  better  at  Thanksgiving  . 

M  is  for  mother,  who  gets  the  good ; 

Of  all  the  best  cooks,  she  is  winner. 

A'^  is  for  nuts  we  all  like  to 

Just  watch  the  rich go  down  with  a . 

O  is  for ,  from  south  land, 

It  is and  sweet,  just  right  for  our  band. 


P  is  for  pumpkin,  a 
Can  you  see  his 


-  old  fellow ; 

-  grin  and  his  bright  eyes  so 
Q  is  for  quail,  the  merry , 

Who  his  name  from  morning  till . 

R  is  for  raisins,  better  than 

That  Jack  Horner  - 

5"  is  for  salad,  a  — —  dish ; 


out  with  his 


But  be  careful  you  do  not  eat  more  than  you  . 

T  is  for ,  as as  a  king; 

Does  he  dream,  as  he ,  what  Thanksgiving  will 

U  is  for  tnxhinp,  who  hardly  can  ; 


To  Thanksgiving  dinner,  they  come 

V  is  for  vinegar,  to up  our  taste; 


As  needful  is  this  as  a  good . 

X  is  for  extras,  be  sure  you  have  plenty. 

For  when  you ten  you  are of . 

Y  is  for  young ,  so  hard  to  keep  ; 

On  Thanksgiving  day  they  make  a  great . 

Z  is  the  end  of  our  gay , 

We  must  have  an  end  or  we 

wish 

start 

late 

folk 

wait 

night 

juicy 

smack 

inooly 

green 

barley 

dinner 

tasty 

spread 

yellow 

When  the  alphabet  has  been  completed,  let  each  pupil  dr.. 
a  letter  from  a  box  and  learn  the  rhyme  that  goes  with  it.  Tli 
have  the  alphabet  recited. 

The  Circus  Parade. — Complete  the  circus  rhyme  by  fiUiii. 
the  blanks  with  the  right  words   from  the  list  that   folio 
Copy  it  in  full  and  be  ready  to  read  it.    Be  careful  to  siJell  i 
words  correctly  and  to  put  in  all  the  capitals  and  marks 
you  copy  the  poem : 

The  big  parade  came  down  the  street 
With  and  gay ; 


proud 

sunny 

thumb 

never 

joys 

feast 

rich 

bring 

rosy    ■ 

quack 

whet 

cream 

struts 

tender 

town 

surely 

knows 

red 

crack 

cake 

whack 

gay 

lill 

eat 

waste 

broad 

jolly 

little 

plums 

time 

—  be  there 

yet. 

garden 

certain 

turkeys 

dumplings 

ketchup 

delectable 

count 

custard 

pickles 

family 

orange 

Thanksgiving 

turkey 

alphabet 

pulled 

riot 

kernels 

whistle,-. 

might 

quiet 

tingles 

appetUe 

meadows 

twenty 

puddings 

bobwhite 

wholesome 

The  horses 


To  hear  the 


and  the  children 
play. 


along 


The camels  — 

Unmindful  of  the  ; 

The  elephants  and  the  , 

Were sights  for  the  boys. 

There  were monkeys  in  a 


and 


about ; 


They  - 

And  a clown  in  white  and 

That  made  us and , 


And  last  of  all  a , 

That  whistled  with  steam. 

Hip,  hip,  hooray,  for  the day ! 

It  seems  like  a  dream. 

Take  the  words  from  this  list  to  fill  in  spaces. 


jolly            cage 

music 

funny 

slouched 

laugh 

awkward     fairy 

circus 

shout 

calliope 

chased 

tunes           too 

noise 

clumsv 

frisked 

danced 

pranced      flags 

strange 

pennants 

banners 

kangaroc 

nimble         brown 

Lcs.tons  in  English— 

■First  Book. 

Scott-Soutl.worth. 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co 

It  is  used  to  keep 


from  going  to 


Puss  and  the  Rarcns.* — In  a  garden  behind  a  big  hou*' 
li\cd  a  cat  and  two  ravens.  They  might  all  have  been  g80< 
friends,  but  they  were  not. 

(Continued  on  page  134.) 
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COMPOSITION— FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS 


day  Eiif^lish — Second  Book'. 

Baker  &  Thomdikc.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Explanation.     You  often  explain.     You  do  so  when  you 

cite;  that  is,  if  you  know  your  lesson.     You  e.xplain  how  and 

,  hy  you  do  things,  every  day  of  your  life.    One  thing  that  you 

|ften  explain,  and  that  is  not  easy  to  explain,  is  how  you  play 

game. 

'  Try  an  oral  explanation  of  some  game  that  you  play ;  as, 
\iseball,  tennis,  basket  ball,  football,  hare  and  hounds,  prisoner's 
\ise,  marbles,  or  some  other  game.  Do  not  try  to  give  all  the 
lies  of  a  game  which,  like  baseball,  has  a  great  number.  P>ut 
ive  enough  so  that  a  stranger  to  the  game,  if  looking  on, 
ight  understand  what  was  taking  place.  It  will  probably  help 
you  will  sketch  on  the  blackboard  the  plan  of  the  grounds 
id  boundaries  in  which  the  game  is  played.  In  most  games 
ayed  with  a  ball,  this  is  quite  necessary.  .\nd  you  must  try 
I  make  your  exposition  perfectly  clear  to  those  members  of 
le  class  who  do  not  know  how  to  play  the  game. 

An  Unfinished  Story.  The  sound  of  the  rai)id  beat  of  a 
ijrse's  hoofs  broke  in  upon  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  idlers  on 
i  e  post-office  steps.  They  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
id  saw  a  white  horse  dashing  madly  down  the  hill  outside  the 
llage.  Behind  him,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  was  a  light 
agon,  and  in  it  two  children  clutching  the  sides  of  the  seat, 
iid- almost  losing  their  grip. 

This  selection  is  part  of  the  middle  of  the  story.  Invent  the 
St  of  the  middle :  what  else  the  villagers  saw,  what  else  they 
;ard,  how  they  acted  as  the  horse  ran  into  the  village.  In- 
■;nt  the  ending  of  the  story.  Was  the  horse  stopped?  How? 
I'ere  the  children  hurt?  Or  saved  from  injury?  How?  In- 
mt  the  beginning  of  the  story.  Who  were  the  children? 
ow  did  they  happen  to  be  there  ?  What  caused  the  runaway  ? 
'as  the  horse  properly  hitched  to  the  wagon?  Was  he 
ightened  ?  By  what — a  bla.st,  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  road,  a 
trt  of  the  harness  coming  loose,  or  what? 

You  may  also  vary  this  story  by  telling  it  from  another 
mt  of  view:  you  might  let  one  of  the  children  tell  it,  instead 
ing  it  as  the  villagers  saw  it. 


m 


Have  you  a  small  brother  (or  sister)  ?  Write  a  composition 
<  one  or  two  paragraphs  describing  him.  You  may  tell  of  his 
■;e,  size,  hair,  eyes,  coloring,  movements,  and  talk,  and  you 
ill  wish  to  make  clear  how  he  differs  from  other  children,  and 
hy  he  is  particularly  attractive.  Here  is  a  description  of  a 
;iall  boy  from  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables: 

He  was  a  square  and  sturdy  little  urchin,  with  cheeks  as  red 
i  an  apple.  He  was  clad  rather  shabbily  in  a  blue  apron,  very 
\de  and  short  trousers,  shoes  somewhat  out  at  the  toes,  and 
f:hip-hat,  with  the  frizzles  of  his  curly  hair  sticking  through 
i  crevices.  A  book  and  a  small  slate,  under  his  arm,  indi- 
cted that  he  was  on  his  way  to  school. 

A  Child's  Thought.  Arthur  was  three  years  old.  He  had 
rver  been  out  of  doors  after  dark.  One  evening  his  aunt 
t)k  him  into  the  garden.  Presently  the  moon  rose,  round 
ad  golden.  Arthur  clapped  his  little  hands  with  delight. 
".ook,  look.  Auntie,"  he  began;  but  stopped  as  if  a  thought 
tne  to  him.  Then  looking  up  into  his  aunt's  face  he  whis- 
^red,  "Have  the  angels  lighted  their  lamp?" 


How  old  was  Arthur?     Where  had  he  never  been?    One 
evening,  what  did  his  aunt  do?    Presently,  what  did  the  moon 
do?     How  did  Arthur  show  his  delight?     What  did  he  say 
and  do  next? 
Modern  English. 

Emerson  &  Bender.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

To  the  Teacher.  It  is  recommended  that  selections  from 
well-known  biographies  be  read  to  the  class.  For  example: 
"The  First  Landing  of  Columbus,"  and  "Columbus  in  Chains," 
from  Irving's  "Life  of  Columbus."  Each  pupil  should  read 
at  least  one  good  biography. 

OuTu.\'E  OF  Life  of  Columbus. 

1.  Early  life. 

Account  of  birth— parentage— interest.s— education— early 
voyages. 

2.  Seeking  a  western  route. 

His  studies— state  of  geographical  knowledge— his  beliefs 
—seeking  aid  from  I'ortugal— at  Court  of  Spain— is  aided  by 
Isabella. 

3.  The  first  voyage. 

Preparations— .ships  and  crew.s— departure— at  the  Canary 

Islands — voyage — terrors    of    seamen — variation    of    needle 

trade  winds — signs  of  land — landing. 

Fort  Navidad — seeking  gold — return — reception  at  Barce- 
lona. 

4.  Other  voyages. 

Second  voyage— explorations — colonization— enthusiasm- 
founding  a  city. 

Third  voyage— discovery  of  South  America— conspiracies 
— insurrections — sufferings — confusion. 

5.  Columbus  in  chains. 

Character  of  colonist — Roldan — conspirators  at  court-^ 
charges — Bobadilla  sent — arrest— sent  to  Spain  in  irons— in- 
dignation of  people — defense — upheld  by  Isabella. 

6.  Last  voyage  and  death. 

Orvando — shipwrecked— meeting— return — Isabella's  death 
— Ferdinand's  ingratitude — death  and  burial. 

7.  Character  of  Columbus. 
Evidences    of   his    learning — courage 

tience — loyalty — nobility  of  mind. 

Note  to  Teacher.  In  a  large  class  difTerent  groups  of  pupils 
could  profitably  be  assigned  different  parts  of  the  same  life. 
In  this  way  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  would  be  written, 
and  variety  secured. 

Plan  an  outline  of  a  similar  kind  of  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Lanier,  or 
of  any  other  well-known  person.  By  reading  and  thinking  in- 
form yourself  well  concerning  7ifhat  you  wish  to  say — then 
M'rite  the  biography. 

Topics  fko.m    Biographies. 

Robert  Morris:  services  rendered  during  the  Revolution. 

Father  Marquette:  his  explorations. 

George  Washington :  winter  spent  at  Valley  Forge. 

De  Witt  Clinton :  activity  in  building  the  Erie  Canal. 

De  Soto :  buried  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

Daniel  Boone :  his  adventures  with  the  Indians. 

A  Description  of  Corfea: 

In  stature  he  was  rather  above  the  middle  size.     His  com- 


-piety — justice — pa- 
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plexion  was  pale  and  his  large  dark  eye  gave  an  expression 
of  gravity  to  his  countenance,  not  to  be  expected  in  one  of  his 
cheerful  temperament.  His  figure  was  slender,  at  least  until 
later  life;  but  his  chest  was  deep,  his  shoulders  broad,  his 
:  frame  muscular  and  well  proportioned.  His  dress  was  such 
as  to  set  off  his  handsome  person  to  advantage ;  neither  gaudy 
nor  striking,  but  rich.  He  wore  few  ornaments,  but  these 
'  were  of  great  price.  His  manners,  frank  and  soldierlike,  con- 
cealed a  most  cool  and  calculating  spirit. — W.  H.  Prescott. 

In  this  description  the  author  first  makes  a  general  state- 
ment about  the  stature  of  Cortez,  and  then  gives  particulars 
about  his  features,  his  dress,  and  his  manners. 

Write  descriptions  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  per- 
sons, after  careful  observation : 

1.  An  organ  grinder.  2.  A  street  peddler.  3.  A  news- 
boy. 4.  An  auctioneer.  5.  A  boy  you  know.  6.  A  girl  in 
your  class.  7.  A  neighbor.  8.  The  captain  of  a  football 
team. 

A  Story  to  be  Written  Step  by  Step.    A  loaf  of  bread  talks : 

1.  When  I  was  a  tiny  grain — 

2.  I  shall  never  forget  my  travels  to  the  mill — 

3.  Once  in  the  mill,  I  thought  my  troubles  over,  but — 

4.  At  last  I  became  acquainted  with  the  baker.     He — 
Write  the  story  suggested  above. 

With  the  Grocer  from  5  to  7.30  a.  m.  1.  Opening  the 
store. 

2.  New  goods. 

3.  Early  customers. 

4.  A  hurried  breakfast^off  to  school. 


English  Spoken  and  Written — First  Book. 
Emerson  &  Bender. 


The  Macmillan  Co. 


Stories  to  be  Told  by  the  Teacher. 

Listen.  Then  tell  all  you  remember: — /.>  Clytie,  the 
Constant.  Clytie  was  a  water  nymph  who  loved  Apollo,  the 
great  Sun  god,  very  dearly.  Alas !  he  did  not  love  her  in  re- 
turn, so  she  pined  away.  All  day  long  she  sat  upon  the  cold, 
cold  ground,  with  her  golden  hair  all  hanging  down  her  back. 

Nine  days  she  sat  thus  and  tasted  neither  food  nor  drink; 
her  own  salt  tears  and  the  chilly  dew  were  her  only  food.  She 
gazed  on  the  sun  when  he  rose  and  as  he  passed  through  his 
daily  course  in  the  heavens  to  his  setting  in  the  golden  west. 
At  last,  her  face  became  a  flower,  and  to  this  day  it  turns  on  its 
slender  green  stem  so  as  always  to  face  the  sun.  Thus  does 
the  sunflower  show  the  deep  feeling  of  the  beautiful  nymph 
from  which  it  sprang. 

//.  Iris,  the  Many-hvcd.  Iris,  fair  goddess  of  the  rain- 
bow, was  the  fleet  messenger  of  Queen  Juno.  She  traveled 
always  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  going  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other,  wherever  there  was  work  for  her  to  do. 
She  could  make  her  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  even  to 
the  dark  underworld  to  do  the  bidding  of  her  mistress. 

Iris  it  was  who  filled  the  clouds  with  water  from  lakes  and 
rivers  in  order  that  it  might  fall  upon  the  earth  in  gentle, 
nourishing  showers.  No  one  saw  her  pass,  so  swift  was  her 
flight.  Oh,  no!  but  the  brilliant  trail  in  the  sky  that  followed 
her  many-colored  robe  told  where  she  had  been.  This  the 
farmer  welcomed  as  a  sign  that  rain  was  enriching  his  fields, 
and  he  gladly  gave  thanks  and  praise  to  beautiful  Iris,  the  fair 
goddess  of  the  rainbow. 


The  Mother  Tongue — First  Book. 

Arnold  &  Kittredge.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Written  E.vercise.  Write  a  note  to  your  teacher,  explain- 
ing why  you  were  absent  from  school  yesterday. 

Make  an  envelope  for  your  note,  and  write  the  address 
upon  it. 

Write  a  note  to  a  friend,  asking  him  to  lend  you  a  certain 
book.  Tell  him  that  you  will  take  good  care  of  the  book  and 
will  return  it  to  him  next  Monday. 

Whiteface,   N.   H., 
Dear  Cousin  Will,*  Aug.  7,  1899. 

I  came  up  here  yesterday  to  stay  a  month.  Uncle  John 
likes  boys.     We  always  have  a  good  time  on  the  farm. 

This  morning  Uncle  John  said,  "Why  didn't  Will  come 
with  you?" 

Of  course  I  could  n't  say,  "Because  he  was  n't  invited." 
But  before  I  could  speak.  Aunt  Jane  said,  "You  'd  better  write 
to  Will.  Ask  him  to  come  up  to  Whiteface  and  spend  a 
month  with  you." 

"That's  right,"  said  Uncle  John.  "Two  boys  are  better 
than  one." 

So  come  as  fast  as  you  can.  Tell  us  when  to  meet  you. 
Bring  some  good  hooks  and  lines.  There  are  trout  in  the 
brook.     I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  you. 

Your  cousin, 

♦(Direct  quotations  in  a  letter.) 
The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper.     (Direct  Quotations.) 

One  winter  day  a  hungry  grasshopper  went  to  an  ant  to 
get  something  to  eat.  She  knew  that  the  ant  had  worked  all 
summer,  and  had  stored  away  a  good  supoly  of  food. 

"Good  morning,  friend  Ant,"  said  the  grasshopper. 

"Good  morning,  neighbor  Grasshopper,"  replied  the  ant. 

"It  is  a  cold  morning,"  said  the  grasshopper. 

"A  very  cold  morning,"  answered  the  ant. 

"I  am  very  hungry,"  hinted  the  grasshopper. 

"I  am  sorry,"  returned  the  ant. 

Said  the  grasshopper,  "I  have  no  food." 

"Why  not  ?  "  asked  the  ant. 

"I  had  no  time  to  get  any,"  replied  the  grasshopper. 

"What  did  you  do  all  summer  ?"  the  ant  asked. 

"I  sang  all  summer,"  the  grasshopper  answered. 

"Then  you  must  dance  all  winter,"  said  the  ant.  "Those 
who  will  not  work  should  not  eat." 

Tile  Mother  Tongue — Second  Book. 

Kittredge  &  Arnold.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Comparison  in  Description.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  com- 
pare  two  objects  than  to  describe  either  of  them  alone. 
Practice  in  comparison  will  help  you  to  observe  and  to 
describe. 

Study   the    objects,    etc.,    mentioned    below,    and   compare 
them.     Ask  yourself  in  what  they  are  different;  then  in  whr* 
they    are    alike.     The    differences    will    more    readily    attra 
your  attention.     Make  notes  as  you  observe;  then  group  yo 
observations   according  to.  a   definite  outline. 

Compare  the  tomato  and  the  grape. 

Each  is  that  form  of  fruit  which  is  known  as  a  berry. 

Resemblances: — in  structure  (skin,  pulp,  seeds).  j 

Differences : — in  size,  color,  taste. 

In  the  same  way  compare  the  beet  and  the  turnip,  or  the 
squash  and  the  cucumber. 

Compare  the  cabbage  and  the  cauliflower. 
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Compare  the  apple  and  the  grape. 

Prepare  for  a  comparison  between  the  lily  and  the  violet, 
ake  notes,  from  which  your  outline  is  to  be  arranged. 

\'iolet.  Wild,  common,  early  in  spring,  small,  purple, 
fragrant ;  found  in  dry  places ;  in  wet  meadows,  by  road- 
sides ;  many  varieties,  white,  purple,  yellow;  modest; 
loved  by  everybody. 

Lily.  Tall,  stately,  grows  in  gardens ;  very  fragrant ;  pure 
white.  Symbol  of  purity,  used  at  Easter;  very  beauti- 
ful ;  not  so  common  as  violet ;  not  so  much  loved. 

Wild  lilies.  Yellow,  red;  growing  in  pastures  or  by  the 
roadside. 

Which  flower  is  better  known?     Why? 

Which  should  you  choose  for  your  garden?     Why? 

Which  flower  is  more  attractive  to  you?     Why? 

How  should  you  describe  the  violet  for  a  friend  who  has 
never  seen  one  ?  the  lily  ? 

Compare  the  flowers  as  to  the  place  of  growth;  time  of 
blossoming;  appearance  of  stem;  leaves  and  blossoms. 

Compare  the  crow  and  the  English  sparrow. 

Where  found?  Which  more  common?  General  appear- 
ance ;  size ;  color ;  marked  feature  ;  habits  ;  voice  or  song. 
Why  liked  or  disliked  ? 

Compare  the  canary  and  the  parrot  after  the  same  manner, 
.dd  to  the  outline,  or  subtract  from  it,  as  you  think  best. 

Compare  a  rope  and  a  chain. 

a.  As  to  uses. 

b.  As  to  structure. 
Compare  iron  and  gold. 
o.  Qualities. 

b.  Uses. 

c.  Value. 

Compare  the  street  you  know  best  as  seen  by  daylight  and 
f  evening  light. 

What  are  the  differences  between  a  holiday  and  a  school 
ly? 

Compare  a  freight  train  and  an  express  tram.     Make  your 
'  vn  outline. 

!     Describe  the  woods  or  fields  you  know  best  as  they  appear 
I    May  and  in  October. 

Describe  a  lost  child:— first,  as  she  might  be  pictured  to 
ose  who  are  searching  for  her ;  second,  as  she  was  found,  in 
.e  woods  asleep  perhaps,  or  crying  at  the  corner  of  crowded 
reets  in  a  great  city. 

Describe  the  policeman  at  the  crossing,  the  gateman  at  the 
ation,  or  the  cabman  at  the  street  corner. 
(     Write  a  description  of  the  Pied  Piper. 
I     Write  a  description  of  Polly  at  six,  at  sixteen,  and  at  sixty. 
Write  a  description  of  some  child  whom  you  know.     First, 
iiscribe  the  child's  appearance ;  second,  his  traits  of  character. 
lilate  instances  which  indicate  these  traits. 

Read  the  description  of  Sir  William  Phipps  in  Hawthorne's 
'Grandfather's  Chair"  (Part  I,  Chapter  X). 

Write  a  .description  of  Phipps  as  a  poor  boy  in  Maine, 
ending  sheep  upon  the  hills." 
Describe   some   workman   at   his   task : — for   example,   the 
jrller ;  the  farmer ;  the  sailor. 

I    Describe  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  child ;  an  Eskimo 
icild ;  a  Chinese  child. 


Find  a  portrait  which  pictures  an  old-fashioned  costume, 
Describe  the  person  and  the  dress. 

Describe  the  child  mentioned  in  the  following  item : — 
A  young  traveller  arrived  on  the  Saxonia  yesterday,  an 
orphan  girl  of  seven  years,  sent  from  Liverpool,  England,  to 
her  grandmother  in  Dakota.  She  came  alone  but,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  she  found  friends  on  the  ship  and  did  not  lack 
the  kindest  care. 

Describe  some  favorite  character  from  history,  or  bring  to 
the  class  a  well-written  description  taken  from  some  book. 

Read  the  description  of  the  provincial  army  in  Hawthorne's 
"Grandfather's  Chair"  (Part  II,  Chapter  VII). 

Read  Browning's  poem  "How  they  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix."  Tell  the  story  briefly,  in  your  own 
words. 

Make  up  a  story,  telling  how  an  American  boy  .saved 
a  frontier  settlement  by  bringing  the  news  of  an  attack  planned 
by  the  Indians. 

Tell  the  story  of  "Paul  Revere's  Ride."  Make  an  outline 
of  the  poem. 

Using  your  outline,  write  the  story  of  "Paul  Revere's  Ride" 
carefully,  point  by  point,  taking  care  that  each  paragraph  deals 
with  a  particular  incident.  . 

Tell  the  story  of  Joaquin  Miller's  "Columbus."  What  does 
the  poem  teach  you  about  the  character  of  Columbus?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  ? 

Find  an  anecdote  of  Columbus,  Drake,  Cortez,  Ponce  de  ] 
Leon,  or  Pizarro.     Tell  the  story  in  your  own  words.     Then  j 
write   the  anecdote,  taking  care  to   make  good  paragraphs. 
How  does  the  anecdote  show  the  character  of  the  explorer? 
Study  of  "Herve  Riel."     Study  Browning's  "Herve  Riel." 
The  story  is  very  simple.     Read  the  poem  for  the  story. 
Be  sure  that  you  understand  what  happened.     Note   the 
incidents  in  the  following  outline : — 

1.  The  French  ships  flee  to  Saint  Malo,  chased  by  the 
English  fleet. 

2.  The  pilots  refuse  to  take  the  French  ships  into  the 
harbor.     (Why?) 

3.  The  French  admiral,  Damfreville,  gives  the  order  to  run 
the  ships  ashore  and  destroy  them.     (Why?) 

4.  Herve  Riel  interrupts,  saying  that  he  can  pilot  the  ships 
into  a  safe  harbor.  (Who  is  Herve?  How  came  he  to  be  on 
board?) 

5  Herve  Riel  pilots  the  ships  through  a  narrow  channel  to 
a  safe  anchorage.     The  English  come  up  too  late. 

6.  The  French  admiral  off^ers  Herve  Riel  his  choice  of 
a  reward  for  his  services. 

7.  Herve  Riel  asks  only  for  a  holiday  on  shore  and  leave 
to  visit  his  wife. 

When  you  know  the  poem  well,  make  an  outline  of  your 
own. 

Tell  the  story  briefly,  in  your  own  words. 

Make  notes  of  words  or  phrases  in  Browning's  poem  which 
give  you  an  idea  how  Herve  Riel  looked. 

Write  a  description  of  Herve  Riel.  Use  your  notes  and 
your  imagination.     Remember  any  sailor  that  you  have  seen. 

Study  the  character  of  Hetve  Riel. 

Who  is  he?    How  does  he  happen  to  be  on  board  the 
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J'>ench   ship:      t.Nuti-   the   phrase   "pressed   for   the   fleet.") 

He  knows  every  rock,  shoal,  and  bank. 
!      He  is  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  other  pilots.  ("Are 
you  cowards,  fools,  or  rogues?"  "Are  you  bought  by  English 
gold?") 

He  is  patriotic. 

He  is  brave  and  self-confident.     ("  'Here's  my  head!'  cries 

Herve  Kiel.") 

He  is  modest  and  simple-hearted.  ("Just  the  same  man  as 

before.") 

He  has  a  sense  of  luunor.  ("A  beam  of  fun  outbroke.") 

He  has  a  boyish  longing  for  "a  good  whole  holiday." 

He  loves  his  wife. 
Lessons  in  English — First  Hook-. 

Manly-Bailey.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Boastful  Caterpillar.— Once  upon  a  time  a  caterpillar 
went  into  a  hare's  house  while  the  hare  was  away. 

When  the  hare  came  back,  he  said,  "Who  is  in  my  house  ?" 

The  caterpillar  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "I  am  the  big, 
strong  fighter!  I  crush  the  rhinoceros  to  the  earth  and 
trample  the  elephant  under  foot.  There  is  nowhere  so  great 
a  man  as  I !" 

The  hare  went  away,  saying,  "What  can  a  small  animal 
like  me  do  against  such  a  terrible  fellow  as  that?" 

On  the  road  he  met  the  hyena,  and  asked  him  to  go  and 
talk  with  the  big  man  who  had  stolen  his  house. 

The  hyena  went,  and  snarled,  "Who  is  in  the  house  of 
my  friend,  the  hare?" 

The  caterpillar  cried  out,  "I  am  the  big,  strong  fighter !  I 
crush  the  rhinoceros  to  the  earth  and  trample  the  elephant 
under  foot.     There  is  nowhere  so  great  a  man  as  I !" 

The  hyena  said.  "I  can  do  nothing  against  such  a  man," 
and  went  away. 

Then  the  hare  called  in  the  leopard,  and  he  growled, 
"Who  is  in  the  house  of  my  friend,  the  hare?" 

When  he  heard  the  words  of  the  caterpillar,  he  said,  "If 
he  crushes  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  he  will  crush 
me."    So  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Then  the  hare  brought  the  rhinoceros,  and  he  asked,  "Who 
is  in  the  house  of  my  friend,  the  hare?" 

When  he  heard  the  caterpillar,  he  cried  out,  "What! 
Can  he  crush  me  to  the  earth?     I  had  better  go  away." 

At  last  the  hare  brought  the  elephant.  When  he  heard 
what  the  caterpillar  had  to  say,  his  big  legs  trembled,  and 
he  trumpeted,  "I  don't  want  to  be  trampled  under  foot,"  and 
away  he  went. 

A  small,  ugly  frog  hopped  lazily  by,  and  the  hare  told  him 
about  the  big  man  in  his  house. 

The  frog  flopped  up  to  the  door  and  asked,  "Who  is  in 
the  house  of  my  friend,  the  hare  ?" 

The  caterpillar  answered,  "I  am  the  big,  strong  fighter! 
1  crush  the  rhinoceros  to  the  earth  and  trample  the  elephant 
under  foot.     There  is  nowhere  so  great  a  man  as  I !" 

But  the  frog  was  not  frightened.  He  hopped  nearer  and 
.'■aid,  "I  have  come,  the  strong  man,  the  leaper!  I  can  €at 
vou  up!     Who  are  you?" 

Then  he  who  had  held  the  house  so  long,  whined,  "Please 
don't  hurt  me!     I  am  only  the  caterpillar." 

.^t  this,  the  animals  who  had  come  back  to  see  what  would 
happen,  reached  in  and  dragged  the  caterpillar  out.  and  laughed 


Let  this  story  be  told  by  the  class  in  dramatic  form,  seven 
children  speaking  for  the  seven  animals,  and  one  telling  thi 
story. 

Copy  and  punctuate  this  story.  Write  it  in  four  para- 
graphs: (1)  about  the  storm;  (2)  about  the  sparrow;  (3) 
how  Polly  fed  him  and  he  went  to  sleep ;  (4)  what  happened 
in  the  morning: 

Was  He  Ungrateful?. — It  was  a  wild  storm  The  wind 
rattled  the  blinds  and  the  snow  beat  against  the  windows 
Polly  opened  the  door  a  crack  to  peep  out  at  the  white  world 
A  gust  of  wind  blew  it  open  In  came  a  swirl  of  snow  Be- 
hind the  door  she  saw  a  little  sparrow  lying  on  the  rug  In  a 
moment  it  flew  to  the  top  of  a  picture  It  seemed  very  happy 
to  be  out  of  the  storm  Polly  put  some  bread  on  the  window 
sill.  The  s{jarro\v  ate  the  crumbs,  then  it  turned  itself  into  a 
fluflfy  ball  and  went  to  sleep  for  the  night  The  next  morning 
the  sun  shone  warm  The  sparrow  forgot  Polly's  kindness 
and  flew  out  of  an  open  window  to  join  the  army  of  little 
brown  beggars  to  which  it  belonged  Polly  was  very  lonely 
all  day 

Copy  and  punctuate  the  following  story,  making  three 
paragraphs:  (1)  how  Patty  was  going  to  market:  (2)  what 
she  was  going  to  buy;  (3)  what  happened  to  her: 

Poor  Patty. — Patty  was  going  to  market  to  sell  her  pail  of 
milk  She  walked  along  the  road  with  her  pail  on  her  head 
She  was  busily  thinking  what  she  should  do  with  the  money 
What  do  you  suppose  she  meant  to  buy  She  planned  to  buy 
a  new  pink  dress  and  a  beautiful  hat  with  feathers  How 
all  the  girls  would  envy  her  What  fun  it  would  be  to  toss 
her  head  as  she  went  by  At  this  moment  she  gave  her  head 
a  toss  Down  came  the  pail  and  spilled  all  the  milk  Then 
she  cried  and  cried  Rut  all  her  crying  would  not  put  the 
milk  back  into  the  pail 

THE  CONJURER 

When  I  am  a  man  and  can  do  as  I  wish, 

With  no  one  to  ask  if  I  may, 
Although  I'll  play  cricket  a  little  and  fish, 

I'll  conjure  the  most  of  each  day. 

The  conjurer's  life  is  so  easy  and  grand; 

He  makes  such  superior  jokes ; 
Oh  it's  splendid  to  stand  with  a  wand  in  your  hand. 

And  puzzle  relations  and  folks ! 

If  eggs  should  be  wanted,  you  turn  to  a  friend 

And  draw  two  or  three  from  his  hair ; 
If  a  rabbit  is  wished,  and  his  hat  he  will  lend, 

You  wave,  and  behold,  one  is  there ! 

To  pound  a  gold  watch  into  thousands  of  bits, 

And  restore  it  as  good  as  before, 
Is  a  life  that  beats  even  a  Major's  to  fits  — 

Apart  from  the  absence  of  gore.  — E.  V.  Lucas 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  a  conjurer  do  tricks?  Who 
can  describe  the  best  trick  he  ever  saw  done? 

What  is  an  acrobat  ?  Which  had  you  rath*  %ee,  an  acro- 
liat,  or  a  conjurer?     Why? 

Name  the  rhymes  in  this  poem,  and  tell  how  they  are 
grouped. 

Copy    and    punctttaic    the    follo-Miig    story:    indent    each 
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The  Happy  Hare. — In  a  great  forest  there  once  lived  a  hare 
\s  ho  had  a  fox  for  a  friend  One  day  the  fox  noticed  that  the 
hare  looked  very  happy  You  seem  very  happy  this  morning 
said  the  fox  I  am  happy  I  have  married  the  cat  said  the 
hare  Then  of  course  you  are  happy  said  the  fox  Not  so 
happy  as  you  think  answered  the  hare  Why  not  asked  the 
iox  Because  she  is  cruel  and  her  claws  are  sharp  answered 
the  hare  Then  you  are  unhappy  said  the  fox  Oh  not  so  very 
unhappy  Our  house  was  burned  this  morning  and  my  wife 
with  her  sharp  claws  was  burned  with  it  said  the  hare  What 
luck     Now  I  see  why  you  look  so  happy  cried  the  fox 

Two  Book  Course  in  English — First  Book. 

Mary  F.  Hyde.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Description  of  Lost  Article. — Suppose  that  you  have  lost 
something.  Describe  the  lost  article.  Be  careful  to  use 
words  that  will  show  exactly  what  thing  is  meant. 

Describe  a  lost — 

knife  hat  horse 

purse  dog  cow 

Example. — Lost. — A    small    pocket    knife    with    a    pearl 
handle.     It  has  two  blades,  one  long  and  broad,  the  other 
short  and  slender.     The  small  blade  has  a  broken  point. 
Longmans'  English  Lessons.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Write,  about  one  of  the  following,  a  story  in  three  para- 
graphs.    Let  each  paragraph  tell  its  own  part  of  the  story. 

(a)  The  Biography  of  a  Robin. 

\.  First  summer. 

2.  Winter  in  the  South. 

3.  Second  summer  (mating,  death). 

(b)  The  Adventures  of  a  Yellozv  Dog. 

1.  Home  in  the  country. 

2.  Lost  in  the  city. 

3.  Getting  home  again. 

t)    The  Life  and  Death  of  a  Hawk. 
1.  Catching  a  chicken.  ^ 

2.  Fight  with  an  owl. 
3.  Death  by  a  gunshot, 
'rite  careful  directions  for  one  of  the   following,  using 
laragraphs,  one  on  "things  to  be  got  ready,"  the  other 
e  "making." 

(a)  How  to  make  a  meat  pie,  or  some  other  dish  you  have 
seen  some  one  prepare. 

(b)  How  to  prepare  good  coffee. 

(c)  How  to  make  a  camp  fire. 

(d)  How  to  make  a  table. 

Studies  in  English — First  Book.  Koic,  Peterson  Co. 

The  CtVcMj.— Select  one  of  the  three  exercises  about  the 
circus.  Do  not  simply  answer  these  questions,  but  prepare  to 
tell  or  write  a  story  of  what  they  may  suggest  to  you. 

1.  The  circus  was  coming  to  town.  The  men  put  up  the 
bills.  What  pictures  did  you  see  on  these  bills?  During  the 
morning  of  the  circus  there  was  a  parade.  Did  you  see  it? 
When  did  it  start?  How  long  was  it?  What  was  in  the 
parade?  What  animals  rode  in  wagons?  Which  ones 
walked?  Were  any  of  the  men  dressed  peculiarly?  What 
did  they  wear?  Was  there  any  music?  What  dicl  the  band 
play?     Did  you  like  it? 

2.  You  went  to  the  circus  in  the  afternoon.  With  whom 
did  you  go?  What  was  the  tent  like?  What  did  the  men  in 
the  ring  do?     What  did  the  horses  do?    What  did  the  ele- 


phants or  monkeys  do?  Was  there  a  clown?  What  did  he 
do  that  was  really  funny?  What  did  you  like  best  during  the 
whole  afternoon? 

3.  I  he  afternoon  you  visited  the  circus,  did  you  stay  a  long 
time  among  the  cages  of  the  animals?  Name  the  animals 
that  you  saw.  Were  they  quiet,  or  were  they  walking  about 
in  their  cages?  Did  you  see  the  men  feed  them?  Which 
animal  did  you  like  best?  Describe  it.  Tell  just  what  it  did, 
and  why  you  liked  it  best. 

A  True  Hero. — In  a  certain  Cornish  mine,  two  men,  deep 
down  in  the  shaft,  were  engaged  in  putting  in  a  shot  for  blast 
ing.  They  had  completed  their  affair,  and  were  about  to  give 
the  signal  for  being  hoisted  up.  One  at  a  time  was  all  that 
the  assistant  at  the  top  could  manage,  and  the  second  was 
to  kindle  the  fuse  and  then  mount  with  all  speed. 

Now  it  chanced,  while  they  were  still  below,  that  one  of 
them  thought  the  fuse  too  long.  He  accordingly  tried  to  cut 
it  shorter.  Taking  two  stones,  a  flat  and  a  sharp,  he  suc- 
.  ceeded  in  cutting  it  the  required  length ;  but,  horrible  to  relate, 
he  kindled  it  at  the  same  time,  while  both  were  still  below! 
Both  shouted  vehemently  to  the  man  at  the  windlass;  both 
sprang  into  the  bucket.  The  man  could  not  move  it  with 
both  in  it. 

Here  was  a  moment  for  poor  Miner  Jack  and  Miner  Will ! 
Instant  horrible  death  hangs  over  them.  ' 

"Go  aloft.  Jack ;  sit  down ;  away !  in  one  mmute  I  shall  be 
in  heaven!" 

Jack  bounds  aloft,  the  explosion  instantly  follows,  bruising 
his  face  as  he  looks  over,  but  he  is  safe  above  the  ground. 

And  what  of  poor  Will?  Descending  eagerly,  they  find 
him  as  if  by  miracle,  buried  under  rocks  which  had  arched 
themselves  over  him.  He  is  little  injured.  He.  too,  is  brought 
up  safe.     Well  done,  brave  Will. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 
What  is  a  shaft  in  a  mine?    How  is  blasting  done  in  mines? 
Did  you  ever  see  fire  when  two  stones,  or  a  stone  and 
some    metal,    struck?     Tell    what   you    saw.      What    did    the 
people  do  to  kindle  fire  before  matches  were  made? 

What  is  a  windlass?  What  is  its  use  in  a  mine?  What 
is  a  hero?    Why  was  Will  a  true  hero? 

Write  or  tell  this  story,  or  any  similar  story  that  you  know. 
An  Inferred  Conversation. — A  butcher  one  day  sent  his 
errand  boy  to  deliver  a  roast  of  beef  to  a  customer  who  lived 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  town.  On  the  way,  the  boy  saw  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  pigeons  sitting  on  the  roof  of  a  stable  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  Boy-like,  he  picked  up  a  pebble 
and  threw  it  at  them,  when  to  his  great  surprise  one  fell  to 
the  ground  apparently  dead.  Now,  this  boy  had  no  thought  of 
injuring  any  of  them,  but  simply  wished  to  see  them  fly  and 
watch  their  graceful  movements  as  they  flew  to  and  fro 
through  the  air. 

The  owner  prized  these  birds  very  highly,  and  had  placed 
them  under  the  care  of  his  gardener,  who  felt  very  proud  of 
his  charge.  A  number  of  idle  boys  of  the  town  had  fre- 
quently molested  these  birds,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
old  gardener,  who  became  so  exasperated  at  their  conduct 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  the  next  offender  pun- 
ished very  severely.  In  short,  so  intense  had  become  the 
feeling  that  the  boys  looked  upon  him  as  their  natural  enemy. 
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The  errand  boy  was  well  aware  of  this  state  of  feeling, 
but  he  crossed  the  street  and  knocked  at  the  garden  gate  until 
the  gardener  opened  it.  They  engaged  in  conversation  for  a 
few  moments,  and  presently  the  gardener  closed  the  gate,  went 
An,  got  the  dead  pigeon,  and  gave  it  to  the  boy,  who  went  down 
the  street. 

Using  as  much  of  the  above  story  as  is  necessary,  write  out 
in  full  the  conversation  that  took  place,  and  state  why  the 
gardener  gave  the  boy  the  dead  pigeon.     Use  direct  quota- 
tions freely. 
First  Book  in  English — Maxwell.         ^  American  Book  Co. 

Composition. — You  may  imagine  a  shade  tree  on  a  street 
corner  talking  about  itself.  Let  it  tell  the  time  of  day,  and 
what  good  it  does  to  the  people  of  the  town.  Then  let  it  tell 
its  history.  Perhaps  it  was  once  a  young  tree  growing  in  a 
forest  that  stood  where  the  town  now  stands.  Or  perhaps, 
when  it  was  a  sapling,  it  was  carried  from  the  forest  to  the 
town.  Probably  you  can  think  of  a  history  more  interesting 
than  either  of  these. 

One  morning  a  lady  was  lacing  her  shoes.  She  broke  one 
of  her  laces.  She  turned  to  her  spaniel  and  playfully  asked 
him  for  another  boot-lace.  Then  she  tied  the  broken  lace  and 
soon  forgot  all  about  it. 

Next  morning  she  was  lacing  her  boots  again.  The 
spaniel  ran  up  to  her  with  a  new  silken  boot-lace  in  his  mouth. 
How  did  he  get  it? 

The  story  about  the  dog  and  the  lady's  boot-lace  is  said 
to  be  true,  but  no  one  knows  how  the  dog  got  the  boot-lace. 

Think  of  some  way  in  which  he  might  have  obtained  it. 
Tell  your  story  orally. 

i        Write  the  story  you  have  invented.     Choose  your  own  title 
for  it. 

Speaking  and  Writing — Second  Book. 

Ma.vwcll,  Johnston  and  Barnum.  American  Book  Co. 

Telling  a  Story  by  Acting. — Do  you  know  what  pantomime 
is?  Pantomime  is  acting  without  speaking.  The  following 
can  be  told  easily  in  pantomime  by  a  good  actor. 

Practice  them  first  by  yourselves,  and  then  tell  them  in 
pantomime  to  the  class. 

1.  While  a  girl  was  playing  on  the  piano,  a  kitten  jumped 
up  on  her  lap.  She  petted  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued her  practicing.  The  kitten,  not  satisfied,  scratched  her 
wrist.  She  jumped.  Then  she  punished  the  naughty  kitten, 
put  it  down,  drove  it  away,  and  went  on  with  her  practicing. 

2.  One  day,  at  noon,  a  tailor  hopped  ofif  his  table  to 
prepare  his  lunch.  "Let  me  see,"  said  he,  thoughtfully  put- 
ting his  finger  beside  his  nose.  "What  shall  I  have  to-day? 
T  know.  A  nice  slice  of  bread  and  jam!"  He  stepped  briskly 
to  the  cupboard,  took  out  the  jam  pot  and  the  loaf,  cut  a 
slice  of  bread,  and  spread  it  with  jam.  Then  he  ate  with  great 
enjoyment,  but  the  slice  was  so  very  thick  that  he  could  not 
eat  it  all.  He  put  the  portion  that  was  left  down  on  the  table, 
meaning  to  eat  it  later,  hopped  up  on  the  table  beside  it, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  began  to  sew  busily.  Pretty  soon,  at- 
tracted by  the  jam,  the  flies  began  to  buzz  around.  "Shoo !" 
said  the  little  tailor,  ciriving  them  away.  But  back  they  came. 
"Shoo!  Shoo!"  he  cried  again.  When  they  would  not  leave 
him  alone,  he  lost  patience,  and,  snatching  up  a  rag,  he 
slapped  at  them  so  violently  that  seven  flies  lay  dead  on  the 
table.     "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,"  he  counted. 


"Seven  I  have  killed  at  one  blow.  That  sounds  very 
brave."  He  put  his  finger  beside  his  nose  thoughtfully.  "How 
can  I  tell  people  of  my  deed?  I  know.  I'll  stitch  it  on  a 
band  to  go  around  my  hat."  So  he  took  a  hatband  and  sewed 
on  it  in  white  letters :  Seven  At  One  Blow.  Then  he  put  i1 
on  his  hat  and  went  for  a  walk  about  the  town.  When  the 
people  he  met  read  the  sign  and  said,  "That  must  be  a  greal 
warrior,  for  he  has  killed  seven  at  one  blow,"  the  little  tailor 
held  his  head  high  and  walked  very  proudly. 

From  these  exercises  in  pantomime,  we  may  get  an  idea 
of  another  way  to  make  story-telling  delightful  Have  the 
pupils  tell  the  foregoing  stories,  speaking  and  acting  at  the 
same  time.  This  will  be  very  entertaining  if  you  do  it  well, 
Or  let  one  pupil  act  the  story  and  other  pupils  tell  what  has 
been  acted. 

Language  Scries — First  Book. 

Mctcalf  and  Rafter's.  American  Book  Co, 

A  Telephone  Dialogue  (Imagitiation). — "Hello!  Is  thai 
you,  George?" 

"Have  you  seen  Clarence  today?" 

"When  did  he  go?" 

"Did  Aunt  Mary  go  with  him?" 

"When  do  you  expect  them  back  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  very  rainy  day.  I  haven't  been  doing  much  oi 
anything.  I  split  some  wood  this  morning.  I  was  reading 
when  you  rang  me  up." 

"No,  nothing  new.     I  am  re-reading  David  Copperfield." 

"I'll  try  to  come  to  your  house  to-morrow  evening  and 
bring  my  violin.  I  want  to  try  that  piece  once  more  before 
the  concert.     Have  you  practiced  since  our  last  lesson?" 

"You  did  well  to  work  two  hours." 

"I  practiced  an  hour  yesterday." 

"Thank  you  !  good-by !" 

This  is  one  side  of  a  telephone  conversation.  Imagine 
what  the  other  person  said,  and  write  out  the  entire  con- 
versation. 

An  Anecdote  (Oral  Composition). — George  HI  was  one 
one  day  visiting  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
being  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  country,  took  a  solitary 
walk.  He  came  to  a  hayfield  in  which  there  was  only  one 
woman  at  work.  The  King  asked  where  all  the  rest  were.  She 
said  that  they  were  all  gone  into  the  town  to  see  the  king. 
"Why  didn't  you  go,  too?"  asked  His  Majesty.  "Pooh!"  she 
answered,  "I  wouldn't  walk  three  yards  to  see  him.  Besides, 
they've  lost  a  day's  work  by  going,  and  I  am  too  poor  to  do 
that,  with  five  children  to  feed."  The  King  slipped  a  sovereign 
into  her  hand,  and  said,  "When  the  rest  come  back,  tell  them 
that  while  they  were  gone  to  see  the  King,  the  King  came  to 
see  you,  and  left  you  his  portrait  in  gold,  to  remember  him  by." 

Everyday  Language  Lessons.  American  Book  Co. 

The  Fire  Department. — See  the  fire  engines  rushing 
through  the  crowded  streets !  Hear  the  bells  clanging  and  the 
people  shouting!  You  say  to  yourself,  "There  is  a  fire  some- 
where ;  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  people  in  danger."  You  do 
not  think  so  much  about  the  house  or  the  goods  being  de- 
stroyed. -:• 

You  are  not  afraid  of  the  house  burning  down  because  yob 
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Thave  confidence  in  the  Fire  Department.  You  feel  sure  that 
ithe  brave  men  on  the  fire  engines  and  ladders  will  do  their 
duty.  When  you  see  the  engines  rushing  past,  you  feel  that 
lit  will  not  take  them  long  to  reach  the  fire;  and  that,  when 
they  reach  it,  it  will  not  take  them  long  to  put  the  fire  out. 

Now,  do  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  hard  it  would  be  to  get 
along  without  the  firemen?  If  you  do,  then  perhaps  you  know 
what  the  Fire  Department  means  to  the  city.  It  means  that 
there  are  people  in  the  city  always  ready  to  protect  your  house 
in  case  of  fire.  That  is  why  you  sleep  so  soundly  at  night. 
You  do  not  need  to  worry  about  fires.  The  Fire  Department 
!is  always  ready  to  protect  you. 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. — In  this  country  we  have,  as 
you  know,  religious  freedom.  That  is,  a  person  can  worship 
God  in  any  way  that  seems  to  him  best.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  before  this  country  was  settled,  people  did  not  enjoy  such 
freedom.  In  England,  for  instance,  people  were  persecuted  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Now,  there  were  some  people  in  England  who  wished  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way.  So  they  decided  to  leave  Eng- 
land and  go  to  some  other  country  where  they  could  have  re- 
ligious freedom.  They,  therefore,  went  to  Holland,  where  they 
remained  several  years.  These  people  are  known  as  the 
Pilgrims. 

After  a  time  they  left  Holland  because  they  did  not  wish 

their  children  to  grow  up  and  know  only  the  Dutch  language 

and  customs.     One  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  set  sail  for 

^•rica.     They  sailed  in  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower.     They 

!cd  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1620. 

The  Public  Library. — A  public  library  is  a  place  where  one 
lean  read  or  borrow  books  to  take  home.     How  many  know 
where  the  public  library  in  this  city  is  ? 

To  take  books  from  the  public  library  one  must  have  a 

[library  card.     Any  respectable  person  can  get  a  library  card. 

All  a  person  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  librarian  and  fill  out  a 

oaper.    On  that  paper  the  person  gives  his  name  and  address, 

(and  the  names  of  two  persons  for  reference. 
^^Vith  this  card  a  person  has  the  privilege  of  taking  books 
home.     These  books  can  be  kept  only  two  weeks,  and  then 
tnust  be  returned.    This  is  because  others  may  want  the  same 
:  Dooks. 

In  the  library  reading  room  one  can  get  all  kinds  of  books. 
Tiagazines  and  daily  newspapers.  These  must  be  read  in  the 
-eading  room.    They  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  room. 

What  kind  of  books  do  you  read  ?  Do  you  read  books  that 
I  i^'ill  help  you  in  your  work  and  your  life,  or  do  you  waste  your 
!  iime  with  stories  that  only  amuse  ? 

Lessons  in  English — Book  I — 

Scott-Southworth.  Benj.  F.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Conversation:    Houses. — 1.  What  are  houses?    2.  Of  what 

i  hree  materials  are  they  most  often  made?    3.  Of  what  kinds 

|)f  wood?    4.  Where  do  we  get  the  wood?    5.  Of  what  kinds 

tone?    6.  Where  are  the  quarries?    7.  Of  what  are  bricks 

it?    8.  How  are  they  joined  together?    9.  Of  what  is  mor- 

ar  made?     10.  With  what  are  roofs  covered?     11.  Why  are 

louses  painted?     12.  What  metals  are  used  in  building,  and 

or  what  purposes? 


Exercise  1.    Try  to  tell  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  follow- 
ing proverbs,  and,  if  possible,  show  how  they  may  be  applied. 


1.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.      2.  Count  not  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.    3.  Everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business.    4.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  ' 
bush.      5.  A  good  garden  may  have  some  weeds.     6.  All  his 
fingers  are  thumbs.    7.  All  your  geese  are  swans.    8.  The  more  i 
haste  the  less  speed.       9.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  ' 
10.  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.     11.  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good.     12.  Money  is  a  good  servant  but  a 
bad  master.    13.  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.    14.  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day.     15.  You  must  take  the  fat  with  the  lean. 
16.  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.     17.  If  wishes 
were  horses,  beggars  might  ride.     18.  There's  no  royal  road  to  '. 
learning.     19.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.     20.  Hand- 
.some  is  that  handsome  does.    21.  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time.    22.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

Example. — "Why "  do  you  walk  so  one-sided,  my  son  ?" 
asked  the  crab.  "It  is  awkward  and  unbecoming.  If  you  wish 
to  make  a  good  appearance,  go  straight  and  forward." 

"What  you  say  is  quite  true,"  replied  the  young  crab.  "If 
you  will  but  .show  me  how,  I  will  promise  always  to  do  as  you 
wish." 

The  mother  tried  to  do  so,  but  in  vain. 

■    "Example  is  better  than  precept."  j 

Fruits  and  Seeds. — 1.  Is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  the  same  as  the 
seed?  Give  an  example.  2.  Name  three  fruits  that  have  the 
seeds  in  a  core.  3.  Three  that  have  the  seeds  in  a  stone.  4.  , 
What  kinds  of  nuts  can  you  name?  5.  In  which  of  them  does 
the  meat  consist  of  two  fleshy  leaves?  6.  Describe  what  cov- 
ers the  shells  of  nuts.  7.  What  fruits  have  a  thick  skin?  8. 
Name    some    plants    that    ripen    their   seeds    within    berries. 

9.  What  covering  has  the  fruit  of  the  pea-vine  when  ripe? 

10.  Of  what  else  is  the  fruit  a  pod?     11.  Explain  where  the 
seeds  of  some  other  plants  are  formed. 

12.  W^hat  will  the  ovary  of  an  apple  or  pear  blossom  finally 
become  when  ripe?  13.  Where  upon  an  apple  should  you 
look  to  find  the  withered  remains  of  the  flower?  14.  In  an 
apple  how  many  cells  are  there  containing  seeds?  15.  Where 
in  a  blackbern,r  should  you  look  for  seeds?  16.  Where  are  the 
seeds  of  a  strawberry? 

17.  How  long  will  seeds  live?  18.  What  does  the  seed  of 
a  plant  contain?  19.  What  happens  to  a  seed  when  it  is 
planted?  20.  What  comes  up?    What  goes  down? 


Lessons  in  English — Second  Book. 
Scott-Southworth. 


Benj.  H.  Sanborn  6"  Co. 


Paul  Reveres  Ride.  Read  and  retell  Longfellow's  storj'  of 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride."  Imagine  that  you  are  Paul  Revere 
telling  the  story  to  a  grandchild.  You  may  use  the  following 
outline : 

1.  The  time.  2.  The  signal  light.  3.  The  object  of  the  ride. 
4.  Your  listening  friends  discover  the  movements  of  the  Brit- 
ish. 5.  Your  impatient  watching.  6.  The  signal  at  last !  You 
mount  and  are  oflf!  7.  The  ride  to  Medford.  8.  Lexington 
village,  its  appearance.    9.  The  ride  ended.     10.  The  result. 
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Newson  &  Co. 

(  Nathan  Hale. — During  the  Revolutionary  War,  after 
Washington's  retreat  from  Long  Island  in  September,  1776, 
he  needed  to  know  something  about  the  strength  of  the  British 
fortifications.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  a  fine  young  American 
officer  of  twenty-one,  who  had  formerly  been  a  schoolteacher, 
offered  to  get  the  information.  While  inside  of  the  enemy's 
lines  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged  as  a  spy.  His  last 
words  were:  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country."     Brave  Nathan  Hale ! 

.  Write  your  composition  by  answering  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  At  what  time  and  in  what  place  did  Washington  need 
certain  information  ?  2.  What  was  the  information  he  needed  ? 
3.  Who  offered  to  get  it  for  him?  4.  What  happened  to  Hale? 
5.  What  were  his  last  words? 

Composition — How  to  Play'  a  Game. 

Select  any  game  you  like  and  be  prepared  to  tell  how  it  is 
played  by  answering  the  following  questions. 

Answer  in  complete  sentences.  Describe  so  clearly  that  not 
only  those  who  already  know  how  to  play  this  game  will  rec- 
ognize it,  but  that  others  could  play  it  from  your  account. 

Is  it  an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  game  ?  How  'many  persons 
are  needed  to  play  it?  What  materials  are  required,  and  how 
should  these  be  arranged?  What  has  each  person  to  do? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  game,  or  what  is  it  necessary  to  do 
in  order  to  win? 

Graded  Composition  Lessons — Part  Two. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  Newson  &  Co. 

For  Oral  or  Written  Reproduction.  A  Kind  Deed. — Some 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Vienna,  a  blind  beggar  used 
to  sit  every  evening  and  play  upon  his  violin.  Beside  him  sat 
his  little  dog,  holding  a  cap  in  his  mouth.  Although  the  old 
man  did  not  play  well,  passers-by  would  often  take  pity  on  him 
and  drop  coppers  into  the  cap. 

One  night  he  had  played  longer  than  usual  without  getting 
anything,  and  he  began  to  think  that  he  would  have  to  go  to 
bed  without  any  supper.  Quite  disconsolate,  he  stopped  play- 
ing and  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands.  Soon  a  gentleman 
came  up  and  spoke  to  him.  "You  are  tired  playing,"  he  said ; 
"give  me  your  violin,  and  I  will  play  a  little  while  for  you." 
rhe  blind  man  handed  him  his  instrument.  The  stranger 
tuned  it  and  began  to  play.  He  had  only  played  a  few  notes 
when  a  crowd  began  to  gather,  attracted  by  the  melodious 
sounds,  and  so  ravishingly  did  he  "discourse  sweet  music"  that 
no  one  stirred  until  the  playing  ceased.  Then  every  man  of 
them  dropped  sbm.e  money  into  the  beggar's  cap,  which  at  last 
grew  so  heavy  that  the  dog  could  scarcely  hold  it. 

It  was  the  greatest  musician  in  Vienna  who  had  played  for 
the  old  man.  He  earned  enough  that  night  to  pay  for  many 
comforts  and  numerous  suppers. 

Read  the  following  analysis,  filling  in  the  facts  as  you 
do  so. 

Paragraph  I.  Setting — when,  where.  Chief  actors,  occu- 
pation. 


Paragraph  11.  Story — One  night  got  nothing.  Clima 
Stranger's  offer  and  result. 

Paragraph  III.    Consequences. 

Graded  Composition  Lessons — Port  Three. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  Neufson  &  C 

Oral  Composition. — Corner  of  public  street — old  woman- 
apple-stand.  Bad  boys  upset  stand — run  away.  Worn; 
weeps — too  old  and  lame  to  gather  fruit — too  poor  to  lose  : 

Strange  boy  approaches — picks  up  stand — gathers  ai 
dusts  fruit.     Boys  jeer,  he  perseveres  till  finished. 

Have  you  read  of  the  knights  of  olden  time,  who  devot< 
their  lives  to  relieving  the  distressed,  showing  respect  for  tl 
aged,  etc.  ?     Was  not  this  boy  a  true  knight  ? 

Read  the  {olloiMna;  abstracts:  Elevated  train  during  bui 
hours.  Enter  thin,  shabby,  weary-looking  man  carrying 
huge  bundle  of  coats.  Looks  about,  not  a  vacant  seat ;  scarce 
standing  room.  "Get  outside  with  that  bundle,"  yells  the  co: 
ductor.  Fine-looking  young  man  catches  glimpse  of  tailor- 
Jumps  up,  "Take  my  seat,''  he  says  to  him,  with  pleasant  smil 
Stands  in  front  of  poor  man  during  the  rest  of  his  journey 
help  him  support  the  bimdle  on  his  knees. 

A  little  boy  has  robbed  a  bird's  nest  and  killed  the  bird 
mate ;  what  would  the  bird  say  to  him,  and  how  would  the  poi 
little  creature  act?     Tell  the  entire  story. 

Aldinc  First  Language  Book. 

Bryce  &  Spaulding.  Newson  &  C 

Ho7V  the  Months  Were  Named. — You  have  already  learn* 
how  the  days  of  the  week  were  named.  The  months  we 
named  by  the  Romans.  Long  ago,  March  used  to  be  the  fit 
montli  of  the  year ;  so  when  you  read  that  September  com 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  seven,  you  can  count  and  see  th 
when  March  was  the  first  month,  September  was  the  seven 
month.  In  the  same  way,  October  comes  from  a  word  niea: 
ing  eight,  November  from  a  word  meaning  nine,  and  Decer 
her  from  a  word  meaning  ten. 

January  was  named  for  the  Roman  god,  Janus. 

February  was  named  for  a  Roman  festival  that  came 
this  month.     It  is  the  shortest  month  of  the  year. 

March  was  named  for  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

April  comes  from  a  word  meaning  opening.  What  op< 
in  the  woods  and  fields  in  April? 

May  was  probably  named  for  the  beautiful  young  goddes 
Maia. 

June  was  named  for  the  goddess  Juno,  or  from  a  Roms 
family  name,  Junius. 

July  was  named  for  the  greatest  of  Roman  .soldiers,  Julii 
Caesar,  who  was  born  in  this  month. 

August  was  named  for  Augustus  Csesar,  the  first  empen 
of  Rome  and  a  great  warrior. 

A  Queer  Catch. — Part  I. — One  Saturday  Tom  and  Ne 
were  fishing  in  a  small  river  near  their  homes. 

"L-et  us  stop,"  said  Ned.  "This  is  not  a  good  day  for  fit 
to  bite.     Have  you  had  a  single  nibble?" 

"I  have  something  on  my  line  now,"  answered  Tom.  ' 
is  very  heavy.     Help  me  pull  it  in.     Quick!" 

Ned  grasped  Tom's  line  and  Iregan  to  pull.     "What  can 
be?"  he  cried.    "It's  as  heavy  as  a  whale." 
{Continued  on  pao;c  134.) 
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st-ntiiils  of  English — I-'irst  Book. 

Pearson  &  Kirchzvcy.  .liiicricaii  Book  Co. 

An  Anecdote  of  Daticin. — Two  English  boys,  friends  of 
;irwin,  thought  one  day  that  they  would  play  a  joke  on  the 
eat  naturalist.  They  caught  a  butterfly,  a  grasshopper,  a 
etie,  and  a  centipede,  and  out  of  these  creatures  they  made 
strange  insect.  They  took  the  centipede's  body,  the  butter- 
's wings,  the  grasshopper's  leg,  and  the  beetle's  head,  and 
ued  them  all  together.  Then,  with  their  new  bug  in  a  box, 
ey  knocked  at  Darwin's  door. 

"We  caught  this  bug  in  a  field,"  they  said.     "Can  you  tell 

what  it  is,  sir?" 

Darwin  looked  at  the  bug  and  then  at  the  boys.  He  smiled 
glitly  and  asked,  "Did  it  hum  when  you  caught  it?" 

"Yes,"  they  answered,  nudging  one  another. 

"Well  then."  said  Darwin,  "it  is  a  humbug." 

Read  the  story  above  very  carefully  two  or  three  times. 
rite  it  from  memory,  being  careful  to  punctuate  the  direct 
otations  and  the  ]X)ssessive  forms  correctly. 

Oral  Composition.  Jokes. — Tell  some  joke  that  was 
iiyed  upon  you  or  that  you  helped  to  play  upon  some  one 
e;  or  if  you  have  heard  or  read  some  particularly  good  joke, 
!)eat  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Oral. — Napoleon  and  the  Drummer  Boy. — -The  battle  had 
J^ed  for  hours.  1  hough  the  French  fought  desperately,  they 
iild  not  withstand  the  furious  assault  of  the  Austrians.  Fear- 
il^  that  his  men  would  be  driven  from  the  field  in  hopeless  con- 
jsion.  Napoleon  shouted  to  a  drummer  boy,  "Beat  a  retreat !'" 
lere  was  no  response.  Again  Napoleon  shouted,  "Boy, 
lat  a  retreat !" 

Stepping  forward,  the  boy  said,  "Sire,  I  don't  know  how 
t  beat  a  retreat,  but  I  can  beat  a  charge  that  would  make 
•^«id  fall  in  line !" 

I^Bnoment  later  the  French  corps  heard  above  the  din  of 
me  the  familiar,  triumphant  charge.     They  rallied,  swept 
<wn  on  the  .\ustrian  host,  and  won  the  day. 

of  English — Second  Book. 
Pearson  &■  Kirchwey.  American  Book  Co. 

1.     Informal   Invit.vtion. 
bar  Frank, 

Father  and  1  are  going  up  the  river  on  a  camping  trip 
ixt  week  and  we  want  you  to  go  along.     Father  said  that 

I  night  ask  one  of  the  boys  and  I  said  I  should  rather  have 
\u  than  any  of  the  others.     I  do  hope  you  can  come. 

We  are  going  to  start  about  ten  o'clock  Monday  morning 
ad  shall  probably  get  back  some  time  on  Thursday.     Hurry 

II  and  write  that  you  will  be  on  hand. 

Your   friend, 
r-  West  98th  Street  Stephen  Hunt. 

August  3,  1915. 

n.     Formal  Invitation. 

Miss  Helen  Stone  requests  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Katheriiie 
F.rt's  company  at  a   Christmas  party  on   Friday,  December 
t'-nty-fourth,  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock. 
2<  Chestnut  Street, 

December  sixteenth. 

Write  short  descriptions  of  two  or  three  of  the  following. 


IHC     I  lie 

Ion 
I'- 


Try  to  think  of  comparisons  that  will  make  your  descriptions 
lifelike  and  vigorous.  Try  also  to  find  effective,  picture- 
making  words.  Let  some  of  your  sentences  be  in  the  natural 
order  and  others  in  the  transposed  order.  Make  this,  if  pos- 
sible, the  most  effective  piece  of  written  work  you  have  done 
this  year. 

1.  Scene  in  the  engine  house  when  the  fire  bell  rings.  2. 
Scene  at  a  country  station  when  the  train  comes  in.  3.  Scene 
as  the  starter  gives  the  word  "go"  at  a  race.  4.  Scene  at  the 
school  recess.  5.  The  nest  of  some  bird.  6.  An  old  broken- 
down  horse.  7.  A  stray  dog.  8.  A  lost  child.  9.  A  caged 
wild  animal.  1 

Metcalf  and  Rafter's  Language  Series — Book  II.    American  Book  Co. 

A  great  Danish  hound,  with  white  eyes,  black  and  tan 
ears,  and  tail  as  long  and  smooth  as  a  policeman's  night  club, 
was  coming:  one  of  those  sleek  and  shining  dogs  with  power- 
ful chest  and  knotted  legs,  a  little  bowed  in  front,  black  lips, 
and  dazzling  white  fanglike  teeth.  He  was  spattered  with 
brown  spots,  and  sported  a  single  white  foot.  Altogether,  he 
was  a  dog  of  quality,  of  ancestry,  of  a  certain  position  in  his 
own  land. 
School  Composition — Maxwell  and  Johnston.  American  Book  Co. 

1.  Read  two  or  more  accounts  of  one  of  the  events  men- 
lioned  in  the  following  lists,  try  to  imagine  just  how  the  event      j! 
occurred,  and  then  write  your  own  account  of  it. 

a.  Braddock's  Defeat. 

b.  The  Death  of  Nathan  Hale. 

c.  Allen's  Capture  of  Ticonderoga. 

d.  Capture  of  Stony  Point  by  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne." 

e.  The  Fight  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the 
Serapis. 

f.  The  Fight  between  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerrikre. 

g.  The  Fight  between  the.  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 
h.     Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

i.     The  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

;.     The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
_;-  k.     The  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

/.     Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 
m.     Sheridan's  Ride. 

I^etters. — 1.  Imagine  yourself  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  farmers  of  Middlesex.  Massachusetts,  who  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Write  a  letter,  dated  April  19, 
177.S,  giving  some  friend  an  account  of  how  Paul  Revere 
warned  your  father  of  the  ajjproach  of  the  British.  (Read 
l-ongfellovv's  "Paul  Revere's  Ride.") 

2.  Write  another  letter,  dated  April  20,  1775,  giving  an 
account  of  the  battle  as  related  to  you  by  your  father. 

3.  Write  one  of  the   following: 

a.  A  letter,  dated  December  26,  .1776,  from  an  eye- 
witness of  Washington's  famous  victory  at  Trenton  on  Christ- 
inas Day. 

b.  A  letter  from  Yorktown,  dated  October  19,  1781,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis. 

r.  A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  January  8,  1815,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  Jackson's  defense  of  the  city. 

d.  A  letter  from  a  sailor  who  was  serving  under  Perry 
when  he  won  his  great  victorv  on  Lake  Erie. 
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e.  A  letter  from  a  sailor  who  was  serving  under  Admiral 
Dewey  when  he  won  his  victory  on  Manila  Bay. 

/.  A  letter  from  one  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  soldiers,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  Barbara  Frietchie's  heroic  deed.  (Read 
Whittier's  poem,  "Barbara  Frietchie.") 

Speaking  and  Writing — Book  Third. 

Maxwell,  Johnston  and  Barnum.  American  Book  Co. 

Written  Exercises. — 1.  Suppose  that  you  own  the  house 
in  which  you  live  and  that  you  want  to  let  it.  Describe  it  so 
well  that  you  will  rent  it  easily. 

2.  Let  each  pupil  describe  some  article  he  is  willing  to 
exchange.  Read  the  descriptions  aloud,  and  see  whether  any 
exchanges  will  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  descriptions. 

3.  Suppose  that  you  keep  a  drug  store.  Write  signs  de- 
scribing attractively  some  of  the  things  you  have  to  sell. 

4.  Write  attractive  signs  describing  things  sold  in  stores 
of  other  kinds. 

5.  Describe  untidy-looking  shoes.  Make  them  so  unsight- 
ly that  the  readers  of  your  description  will  wish  never  to 
have  their  shoes  look  like  that. 

6.  Describe  a  disorderly  desk,  a  soiled  and  torn  book,  a 
ragged  looking  garment,  or  a  neglected  garden  bed,  so  that 
any  one  would  be  ashamed  to  own  it. 

7.  Suppose  that  you  are  spending  your  summer  vacation 
on  a  farm.     Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  the  farm  so 
attractively  that  he  or  she  will  want  to  be  with  you. 
Everyday  Language  Lessons —  American  Book  Co. 

The  Early  Struggles  of  an  Immigrant. — Joseph  Belman 
landed  in  New  York  in  1902.  He  had  left  oppressive  Russia 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  free  America. 

Joseph  landed  here  with  very  little  money.  He  could  not 
afford  to  remain  idle  very  long.  So  he  started  to  look  for 
work  at  once.  He  finally  obtained  a  job  as  finisher  in  a  shirt 
shop. 

Joseph  was  not  experienced  in  this  kind  of  work.  In  Rus- 
sia he  had  owned  a  small  store  where  he  did  not  have  to  work 
very  hard.  Now  everything  was  changed.  He  had  to  work 
hard  in  the  shop.  And  worse  still,  he  received  very  small 
wages  for  his  hard  work. 

He  also  found  the  ways  of  living  different  from  those  in 
Russia.  In  Russia  he  lived  in  a  very  small  town  where  there 
was  plenty  of  air  and  grass.  Also  food  and  rent  were  cheap 
in  that  small  town.  But  in  New  York  he  had  to  live  in  a 
small,  suft'y  room.     Food  was  dear,  and  rent  was  high. 

However,  these  things  did  not  discourage  Joseph,  for  he 
had  to  think  of  his  wife  and  two  children  whom  he  had  left 
behind  in  Russia.  He  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  could  send  for  them  to  come  to  America. 

So  he  worked  as  hard  as  he  could.  He  also  learned  as 
much  as  he  could  about  his  work.  As  his  work  improved, 
his  wages  were  raised.  This  was  a  blessing  to  him,  for  he 
was  now  able  to  send  more  to  his  family.  Also  he  began  to 
put  money  aside  for  the  tickets  that  he  hoped  to  buy  to  bring 
his  family  over. 

For  himself  he  cared  little.  So,  to  save  more,  he  lived 
in  a  cheap  room  and  ate  very  plain  food.  His  room  was  a 
small  back  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  tenement  house. 
No  sunlight  ever  entered  there.  No  fresh  air  ever  came  near 
the  place.     The  only  things  Joseph  could  see  from  his  room 


The  smell  from  the  back  yard  was  so  bad  that  Joseph  h 
to  keep  his  window  closed  most  of  the  time. 

All   this  soon   began   to  tell   on  Joseph's   health.     It  m 
impossible  for  any  one  that  was  used  to  fresh  air  to  rem; 
healthy  under  such  bad  conditions.    He  gradually  grew  th 
ner.     His   face  became  pale.     His  eyes   were   sunken, 
coughed  and  he  could  not  sleep  at  night. 

Still,  Joseph  kept  on  working  hard  and  saving.  Fina 
he  had  saved  enough  to  buy  the  tickets.  He  was  a  proud  ni 
when  he  sent  his  wife  the  tickets  and  money  for  the  journ 
Lessons  in  English — 

Manly-Bailey.  D.  C.  Heath  &  i 

Overdue  Bills. — A  kind  of  business  letter  that  often  \ 
to  be  written  is  one  requesting  the  payment  of  an  overd 
bill.  This  needs  to  be  written  carefully.  It  must  be  coi 
teoUs,  in  order  that  it  may  not  offend  one  who  intends  to  p 
but  has  been  neglectful  or  unable  to  do  so;  and  firm,  in  ore 
that  a  dishonest  person,  who  has  bought  without  meaning 
pay,  may  realize  that  he  will  be  made  to  pay  by  law  if  neo 
sary.    Write  a  letter  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  some  boy,  asking  him  to  pay  for  t 
school  paper  which  he  has  had  for  some  time  but  has  not  ; 
paid  for. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  some  girl,  asking  her  to  pay  her  di 
to  the  basket  ball  team,  which  are  several  weeks  overdue. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  some  boy,  asking  him  to  pay  a  cert; 
sum  of  money  that  he  promised  for  the  football  team. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  some  girl,  asking  her  to  pay  the  si 
of  money  that  she  promised  to  give  for  some  flowers  tl 
were  sent  by  the  class  to  one  of  its  members  who  was  sick. 

Informal  Letters. — Write  a  letter  to  some  intimate  frie 
or  relative,  urging  a  visit.     Tell  what  you  will  do  to  ma 
the  visit  pleasant,  and  give  all  the  reasons  you  can  think 
to  persuade  your  visitor  to  come. 

Exchange  the  letters.  Let  each  pupil  pretend  to  be  t 
person  addressed  in  the  one  received,  and  write  an  answ 
either  accepting  the  invitation  and  replying  to  the  vario 
points  in  the  letter,  or  declining  it  and  giving  good  reaso 
why  it  cannot  be  accepted. 

A   few   of  the   letters   may   be   read   and   criticized   as 
whether  they  are  interesting,  well-written  and  correct  in  for 

Writing  a  True  Story. — The  following  questions  may  h< 
you  to  find  a  subject  for  a  story: 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  very  amusing  or  exciting  eve: 
such  as  a  comic  accident?  a  rescue?  a  narrow  escape? 

2.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  fireman, 
engineer,  a  miner,  or  any  one  else  tell  of  an  exciting  adve 
ture  that  had  happened  to  him  or  that  he  had  seen? 

3.  Have  you  ever  asked  your  father  or  mother  or  any  o 
else  to  tell  you  an  interesting  "true"  story? 

Write  such  a  story,  giving  names  to  the  place  and  to  t 
people.  Begin  with  a  situation  that  change*  almost  as  soi 
as  the  story  begins,  and  end  it  with  another  situation  to  whi 
the  events  of  the  story  have  led.  Use  as  much  descriptii 
and  conversation  as  you  can.  Tell  the  events  in  order,  ai 
try  to  increase  the  interest  as  you  go  on.  If  possible,  intr 
duce  a  surprise  in  regard  to  the  ending. 

Informal  Letters. — Write  two  short  letters: 

1.  A  note  to  go  with  a  birthday  present,  explaining  vvh 
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2.  A  note  of  thanks  for  the  present  from  the  person  who 
received  it,  telling  why  the  present  is  liked. 

Let  some  of  the  letters  be  read  and  talked  about.  Try  to 
iind  out  ways  of  saying  things  that  you  think  would  increase 
Dleasure  both  in  the  gift  and  in  the  notes  themselves. 

Simple  Jan. — As  Mother  Pequot  was  ladling  out  the  soup 
ifor  dinner,  there  was  a  clatter  of  wooden  shoes  on  the  cob- 
bles outside  the  door.  The  farmer  and  his  two  sons  and  the 
hree  farm  laborers  all  turned  as  one  man  to  see  what  was  the 
natter. 

.'-iimple  Jan  stood  there  hanging  on  to  the  doorposts,  his 
ihock  of  yellow  hair  like  clumps  of  flax  about  his  scarlet  face. 
^e  had  run  until  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"Come,"  he  stuttered.    "Come !" 

"Come — where?"  said  the  farmer,  taking  a  spoonful  of 
ioup. 

"Out  into  the  lane.  I've  upset  the  load  of  hay.  The  old 
iorf?e  stumbled,  and  a  wheel  came  off,  and  the  hay  is  scattered 
TPrvwhere." 

There's  a  good  boy,"  said  Mother  Pequot,  "let  the  men 
lave  their  dinner  first.     Have  a  bowl  of  soup  yourself!" 

But  Simple  Jan  stuck  his  fists  into  his  eyes  to  keep  back 
he  tears.  "T — I — can't!"  he  gasped.  "Father  wouldn't  like 
:\" 

They  argued  with  him ;  they  laughed  at  him ;  they  teased 
im;  they  jeered.  He  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  but  only  kept 
haking  his  head  and  repeating  obstinately,  "Father  wouldn't 
ke  it!" 

"Well,"'  said  the  farmer  at  last,  as  he  lifted  his  bowl  and 
astily   swallowed   as   much   as   he   could   of   the   good   bean 
roth,  "if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  we'll  go  and  have 
look.     Come  on,  lads." 

Mother  Pequot  scolded  a  little  because  the  dinner  would 
e  cold,  but  the  good-natured  men  got  up,  one  after  another, 
ne  wiping  his  mouth,  and  another  still  chewing  a  hunk  of 
rown  bread;  and  so  they  lumbered  out  after  Simple  Jan, 
.'ho  had  already  run  across  the  yard. 

When  they  came  to  the  lane,  they  found  that  Jan  had 
Iready  unharnessed  the  horse  and  tied  him  to  the  gate.  The 
/agon  lay  on  its  side,  with  one  wheel  wrenched  off,  and  the 
av  made  a  great  mound  along  the  wall. 

Well,   well,"   began   the   farmer  crossly,   "all   this   might 
ave  kept  until  we  had  finished  our  dinner  in  peace — " 

But  before  he  had  stopped  speaking,  the  great  mound  of 
ly  by  the  fence  began  to  move  a  little,  as  if  it  were  shaken 
y  a  small  earth-quake. 

The  farmer  stared,  but  one  of  the  men  gave  a  yell,  and  ran 
it  and  began  to  pull  away  great  armfuls  of  hay. 
Jan,"  said  the  farmer,  "where's  your  father?" 

['•eiore  Simple  Jan  could  answer,  a  mop  of  grizzled  hair 
-ticking  through  the  hay. 
I   'T  told  you,"  sobbed  Simple  Jan,  "that  Father  wouldn't 
ice  it  if  I  stayed  to  dinner!" 

Explanation. — In  explaining  how  an  action  is  performed, 
lie  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  tell  of  each  step  in  the 
ition  in  the  order  in  zvhich  it  must  be  done.  Unless  we  do 
(is,  our  account  will  certainly  be  confused.  The  person  to 
'horn  we  are  explaining  is  trying  to  follow  in  his  mind  what 

are  telling,  and  if  we  get  any  part  of  the  action  misplaced, 


Suppose  we  are  explaining  how  to  make  a  layer  cake.    We ! 
say:  ! 

(1)  Take  a  cupful  of  butter  and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  and 
beat  them  to  a  cream,  (2)  adding  slowly  a  cupful  of  milk. 

(3)  Then  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  to  three 
cupfuls  of  flour  and  (4)  sift  thoroughly.  t 

(5)   Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  until  they  stand  alone,] 
and  (6)  add  thes^  with  the  flour  gradually  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

(7)   Bake  in  layer  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

If  we  tell  2  before  1,  the  butter  and  sugar  may  not  be 
properly  blended.  If  we  tell  4  before  3,  the  baking  powder 
will  not  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  the  cake 
will  not  be  light.  If  we  tell  5  too  soon,  the  eggs  may  stand 
too  long  and  be  spoiled  for  this  purpose.  If  we  tell  6  before 
5,  the  eggs  may  not  be  properly  beaten ;  and  7  must  come  last. 

Many  people  cannot  explain  clearly  how  to  do  anything, 
because  they  do  not  stop  to  remember  the  exact  order  in 
which  each  part  of  an  action  is  to  follow  another  part. 

In  the  explanation  how  to  make  a  cake,  how  do  the 
italicized  words  help?  What  does  each  tell  about  something 
that  is  used  or  some  part  of  the  action?  They  are  descriptive 
words. 

In  giving  an  explanation,  use  descriptive  words  whenever 
they  are  needed  to  make  the  explanation  clear  and  real. 

Tell  how  to  do  one  of  the  following  things.  If  there  are 
many  parts  of  it,  note  these  down  before  you  begin,  being 
careful  to  put  them  in  the  right  order: 

'  1.  How  to  make  molasses  candy  or  fudge. 

2.  How  to  make  a  bed. 

3.  How  to  clean  a  bicycle. 

4.  Hov/  to  take  a  picture. 

5.  How  to  play  baseball   (or  football,  or  tennis). 
Two-Book  Course  in  English — Book  II. 

Mary  E.  Hyde.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Oral  Reproduction.  An  Elephant  in  Battle. — A  story  is 
told  in  Lahore,  India,  of  an  elephant  who  was  the  standard- 
bearer  in  an  Indian  battle,  carrying  on  his  broad  back  the 
royal  ensign  which  was  the  rallying-point  of  the  Poonah  host. 
For  some  time  the  huge  animal  bore  the  standard  in  the  midst 
of  the  fray.  Suddenly  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  charge; 
and  the  mahout  at  the  same  moment  commanding  him  to  halt, 
the  old  elephant  'stood  firm,  while  the  opposing  force  came 
on.  The  mahout  dropped  dead  from  his  back;  the  men  about 
were  routed,  turned,  and  fled;  and  in  a  short  time  the  ele- 
phant was  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  A  moment  more, 
and  he  would  have  been  captured,  when  a  mighty  shout  rose 
from  the  retreating  forces.  They  saw  the  standard  still  firm 
on  the  elephant's  back;  and,  refusing  to  believe  they  were 
beaten,  with  a  victorious  cry  they  charged  with  such  valor 
that  the  enemy  were  swept  down  like  chaflf;  and  the  elephant, 
who  still  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  dead  and  dying,  was 
once  more  within  its  own  lines,  the  true  victor.  The  mahout's 
last  command  had  been  obeyed,  and  the  animal  remained  like 
a  statue  until  some  one  took  the  dead  driver's  place. 
Modern  English — Book  1. 

Emerson  &  Bender  Maemillan  Co. 

To  be  re-told  .—General  Lee  was  once  a  passenger  in  a 
crowded  railway  train.  Presently  an  aged  woman,  poorly 
dressed  and  carrying  a  heavy  basket,  boarded  the  train.     She 
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1(10  one  offered  lier  one.  At  last  she  came  to  the  place  where 
General  Lee  was  sitting.  He  rose  at  once.  Lifting  his  hat 
politely,  he  said.  "Madame,  pray  take  this  seat."  In  an  instant 
a  dozen  men  offered  to  give  their  seats  to  the  general,  but  he 
refused  them  all,  saying,  "If  there  was  no  seat  for  this  old 
lady,  there  is  none  for  me." 

Everyday  English — Book  I. 

Baker-Thorndikc.  'The  Macmillan  Co. 

Write  a  composition,  using  one  of  the  following  outlines : 

Steamships  Old  and  New.  1.  Robert  Fulton's  steamer.  2. 
Changes  in  a  hvmdred  years.    3.  A  modern  steamship. 

The  Automobile.  1.  Why  automobiles  are  better  than 
horses.  2.  What  automobiles  are  used  for  now.  3.  What 
they  may  be  used  for  in  twenty  years. 

An  Ocean  Liner.  1.  How  it  looks  from  shore.  2.  How  it 
looks  on  board.     3.  The  engines. 

Description.  Pussy  White. — Her  face  won  me  at  once  by 
its  charm.  Her  eyes  were  young  and  brilliant,  like  those  of 
a  child,  and  excepting  the  pink  tip  to  her  nose  she  was  cov- 
ered with  a  mass  of  silky  Angora  fur.  On  her  head,  between 
her  ears,  was  a  jet-black  spot,  and  on  her  shoulders  another, 
shaped  like  a  cape.  Her  waving,  plumelike  tail  was  also  jet- 
black.  All  the  rest  of  her  was  snowy  white,  and  as  soft  as 
swan's-down.  She  seemed  like  a  ball  of  animated  fur,  moved 
by  a  capricious  hidden  spring. 

Write  in  everyday  English  the  following  speeches.  Tell 
clearly  and  simply  what  they  mean  so  that  they  will  be  easily 
understood,  as  they  were  by  Shakespeare's  audience  four  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

1.  Brutus's  speech  beginning,  "The  deep  of  night,  etc." 

2.  Brutus's  speech  beginning,  "What,  thou  speakest,  etc." 

3.  Brutus's  speech  beginning,  "I  .should  not  urge,  etc."' 

4.  Brutus's  speech  beginning  at  the  point,  "Gentle  knave, 
etc."  to  "Here  it  is,   I   think." 

5.  Brutus's  speech  beginning,  "Go,  and  commend  me,  etc." 
Telegrams. — In  telegrams  we  must  pay  extra  for  more  than 

ten  words,  except  in  night  letters.  Writing  telegrams  is  a 
valuable  exercise.  It  teaches  one  to  condense,  and  yet  to  be 
clear ;  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  Write  the  following  tele- 
grams in  ten  words  or  less. 

1.  When  you  went  on  your  vacation  you  forgot  to  leave 
instructions  for  feeding  the  cat,  which  is  always  your  duty. 
Telegraph  to  your  mother. 

2.  You  have  missed  your  connections  at  a  railway  station 
and  must  remain  over  night.  Telegraph  to  the  friends  whom 
you  are  to  visit  why  you  have  not  arrived,  where  you  are, 
and  when  you  v/ill  arrive  the  next  day. 

3.  Make  a  business  appointment  in  which  you  give  the 
day,  hour  and  place  of  meeting. 

Invent  material  for  other  telegrams,  and  have  your  class- 
mates try  to  write  the  messages. 

Model:  Biography.  John  Adams. — John  Adams,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a  native 
of  the  old  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  As  a  boy,  John  studied 
at  Harvard  College,  and,  in  time,  became  a  lawyer. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Adams  was 
sent  to  Holland  and  France  to  keep  those  countries  friendly 
to  the  American  colonies.  When  Washington  became  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Adams  served  as  Vice-President.     Later,  he  suc- 
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Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Adams  i 
tired  to  his  farm  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  where,  on  Jt 
4,  1826,  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Model:  Letter. 

400  Braddock  Place, 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Dear  Elizabeth,  Nov.  23,  1913. 

Margaret  Girard,  the  dearest  friend  I  have  here,  is  movii 
to  Philadelphia.  Her  family  will  be  in  your  neighborhoi 
before  the  end  of  this  month. 

Margaret  has  been  my  only  playmate  since  I  came  to  Piti 
burg.  She  knows  all  the  Philadelphia  school  games,  and  wi 
of  course,  show  you  the  games  we  play  here.  She  will  c 
at  your  house  some  evening  with  a  note  from  me.  Woi 
you  kindly  make  her  feel  at  home?  I  am  quite  sure  you  w 
grow  fond  of  her. 

Now  that  Alargaret  leaves  me,  I  know  I  shall  be  homesii 
again  for  the  Mount  Vernon  School.  However,  I  may  j 
to  Philadelphia  with  mother  during  the  Easter  holidays,  an 
perhaps,  surprise  you  both  in  school. 

Give  my  love  to  Marie  Clarkson  and  Rose  Thatcher,  ai 
remind  them  of  the  good  times  we  had  together. 

Wishing  you  many  pleasant  hours  with  one  of  the  be 
friends  I  have  ever  had,  I  am  still 

Your  loving  friend, 

Florence. 
Composition  Boole  by  Grades — 7th   Year. 

O'Shea-Eichmann.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  C 

Model:  Historic  Narrative.  The  Mariner's  Compass.- 
No  invention  has  had  a  greater  influence  in  advancing  t' 
cause  of  civilization  and  extending  the  bounds  of  hum; 
knowledge  than  the  mariner's  compass.  Without  the  coi 
pass,  the  vast  continent  on  which  we  live  would  perhaps  nev 
have  been  discovered  by  the  civilized  world. 

The  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  the  compass  is  n 
known,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  product  of  the  Midc 
Ages.  The  French  and  the  Italian  writers  of  the  twelf 
century  frequently  speak  of  it.  The  Amalfites,  enterprisii 
mariners  of  southern  Italy,  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
apply  it  to  navigation. 

At  its  first  stage,  the  invention  was  rude  and  simple.  Tl 
magnetized  needle,  resting  upon  pieces  of  straw  or  two  sp 
sticks,  was  placed  in  a  receptacle  of  water.  In  this  positii 
it  was  evidently  of  little  use  when  the  boat  was  agitated  1 
a  turbulent  sea.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  Flavio  di  Gio 
of  Pasitano,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  originat 
a  device  by  which  the  needle  was  set  on  a  vertical  pivot, 
this  position  it  became  available  under  all  circumstances. 

The  box  with  the  points  of  the  compass  marked  on  the  r 
was  added  later.  The  fleur-de-lis  at  the  north  pole  of  t 
needle  is  said  to  have  been  placed  there  in  honor  of  the  ro^ 
house  of  France,  then  in  control  of  the  government  of  Napl 
of  which  di  Gioja  was  a  dutiful  subject.  In  time  the  inventi 
was  much  improved,  and  finally  perfected. 

WiLLi.xM  A.  Campbfxl.     (Adapted.) 

Model:  Amplification.     Undue  Grief. — A  man  had  lost 
wife  and  child,  and,  in  his  distraction,  secluded  himself  ir 
haystack,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be  comforted. 
(Amplified) 
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lost  his  wife  and  child.     In  his  distraction  he  fled  to  his  barn 

and  lay  on  the  hay  pile,  refusing  to  be  comforted.    As  he  lay 

there  brooding  over  his  loss  the  swallows  twittered  merrily 

j  above  him.     "How  much  happier  such  care-free  birds  must 

!  be  than  I,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  he  envied  them  their 

bliss. 

^j^urthcr  Amplified)  Note  how  well  Miss  Alcott  develops  the 

l^p      same  idea. 

A  man  lay  on  a  pile  of  new-made  hay  in  a  great  barn, 
looking  up  at  the  swallows  who  darted  and  twittered  above 
him.     He  envied  the  cheerful  little  creatures;   for  he  wasn't 
a  happy  man,  though  he  had  many  friends,  much  money,  and 
the  beautiful  gift  of  writing  songs  that  everybody  loved  to 
;  sing.     He  had  lost  his  wife  and  little  child  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  but  lived  alone  and  went  about  with  such  a  gloomy 
face  that  no  one  liked  to  speak  to  him.     He  took  no  notice 
of  friends  and  neighbors;  used  his  money  neither  for  himself 
nor  others ;  found  no  beauty  in  the  world,  no  happiness  any- 
where.    As  he  lay  alone  on  the  sweet  smelling  hay,  with  the 
afternoon  sunshine  streaming  in,  and  the  Inisy  birds  chirping 
overhead,   he  said,   sadly,  to  himself : 

"Happy  swallows,  I  wish  I  were  one  of  you ;  for  you  have 
no  pains   or   sorrows,   and   your   cares   are   very    light.      All 
summer  you   live   gayly  together;   and    when    winter   comes, 
;    you  will  fly  away  to  the  lovely  South,  unseparated  still." 
Composition  Book  b^  Grades — 8fh  Year. 

O'  Shea-Eichmann.  Chas.  R.  Merrill  Co. 

Correspondence: 

Group  .\.  Write  to  a  newspaper  of  your  town  for  a  copy  of 
the  almanac  for  the  current  year.  The  price  as 
advertised  is  45  cents,  postpaid.    Enclose  stamps  in 

(payment. 
B.  Write  to   Dombey   &   Son,    Publishers,   321    Peary 
Place,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  their  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Hawthorne's  "The  Old  Manse"  and  a  copy 
Louisa    M.    Alcott's    "Little    Women."      Enclose 
money  order  for  $2.00  in  payment. 
C.  Dombey   &    Sons    write   that    they   have   sent   you 
"Little  Women,"  but  that  "The  Old  Manse"  is  out 
of    stock.     They    have    arranged    with    Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York  City,  for  proper  shipment  to 
you.     Write  this  letter. 
,.  i).  Houghton,  Mifilin  Co.,  85  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

City,  have  sent  you  the  book  and  with  it  a  letter 
and  a  leaflet  catalogue  of  their  popular  books,  for 

•  your    convenience    in    ordering    hereafter    directly 

from  them.  Write  this  letter  to  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co. 
Model:  Exposition.  The  Republican  Party. — When  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  established,  the  problem  of 
a  united  governmerrt  had  to  be  solved  immediately.  A  union 
of  the  states  was  unanimously  agreed  upon;  but  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  union  should  bind  the  states  was 
not  so  easily  settled.  From  the  outset,  the  country  divided 
itself  into  two  large  parties ;  the  Federalists,  who  urged  a 
strong  central  government,  and  the  Anti-Federalists,  who  in- 
sisted upon  strong  state  sovereignty.  The  views  of  the  Fed- 
eralists finallv  prevailed  and  George  Washington,  who  had 
Federalist  leanings,  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States. 


Ihe  Lederahst  party  included  also  in  its  fold  John  Adams 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay.  It  worked  for  a  United  State< 
bank,  mternal  revenue  and  the  assumption  of  the  state  deb: 
by  the  Federal  government.  The  party  became  inactive  afte. 
1816  and  remained  so  until  1834,  when  it  was  reorganized  as 
the  Whig  party. 

This  new  party,  whose  chief  exponents  were  Webster  anc 
Clay,  was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  the  annexation  oi 
lexas,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Seminole  War  and  states  rights 
It  advocated  the  compromise  of  1850  and  a  new  protective 
tanflf. 

The  Whig  party  continued  active  for  twenty  years  wher 
It  was  superseded  by  the  present  Republican  Party  What 
under  its  new  name,  this  party  has  advocated  or  opposed  mav 
be  read  in  the  official  lives  of  the  presidents  it  has  furnished 
the  country.  Its  successful  battle  against  slavery  and  seces- 
sion has  given  it  everlasting  fame.  For  many  years  it  ha' 
supported  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  pension  legislation,  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  the  free  ballot,  the  increase  of  the  navy  and  the 
defense  of  our  coast. 

Longmans-  English  Lessons-  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 

My  Donkey.— In  order  to  make  my  journey  in  comfort  I 
had  to  choose  a  beast  of  burden.  Now,  a  horse  is  a  fine  lady 
among  animals,  timid,  delicate  in  eating,  of  tender  health.  A 
horse  is  too  valuable  to  be  left  alone;  a  dangerous  road  put< 
him  out  of  his  wits.  The  animal  I  needed  was  something 
cheap  and  small  and  hardy,  and  of  an  unmoved  and  peaceful 
temper.     All  these  qualities  pointed  to  a  donkey. 

Now  there  was  in  the  village  an  old  man  named  Father 
Adam,  who  had  a  donkey  to  draw  his  cart.  This  donkey  was 
not  much  bigger  than  a  dog.  She  was  of  the  color  of  a 
mouse,  and  had  a  kindly  eye  and  a  determined  under  jaw. 
There  was  something  neat,  high-bred,  and  elegant  about  her 
that  pleased  my  fancy  on  the  spot.  Her  name,  I  decided, 
was  to  be  Modestine.  The  old  man  assured  me  she  was  very 
good  tempered,  strong  and  steady.  She  seemed  just  what  I 
required,  and  mine  she  became  at  the  price  of  sixty-five 
francs. 

The  outHne  of  the  description  of  "My  Donkey"  might  be 
written  out  like  this : 
I.     Introduction. 

(a)  Why  a  horse  would  not  do. 

(b)  Why  I  decided  to  buy  a  donkey. 
11.     The  donkey  I  bought  (description). 

(a)  What  she  looked  like. 

Her  size. 

Her  color. 

Her  eye  and  jaw. 

Her  neatness  and  elegance. 
{h)   Her  qualities. 

Good-tempered,  strong,  steady. 

Suitable  to  my  needs. 

Receipt  for  Making  a  Plain  Omelet. — Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  preparing  an  omelet.  Have  ready  three  eggs,  which 
are  perfectly  fresh.  You  will  need  also  salt,  pepper,  butter, 
and  some  fresh  water  or  milk.  The  pan  in  which  you  are  to 
make  the  omelet  must  be  very  smooth  and  clean.  Before  you 
use  the  pan  scour  it  well  with  dry  salt. 

Break  the  eggs  into  a  bowl,  and  beat  them  with  a  fork 
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about  twelve  times.  Add  to  the  eggs  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  or  water. 
Have  the  pan  evenly  hot,  but  not  scorching.  Put  in  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  butter  and  let  it  run  evenly  over  the  pan,  but 
do  not  let  it  burn  brown.  The  fire  mu.st  not  be  too  hot.  Turn 
the  eggs  in,  but  be  careful  not  to  cook  them  till  they  are 
hard.    Press  the  cooked  egg  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pan, 

■  and   let   the   uncooked    part    run    under.      When    the    egg   is 
'      cooked,  but  is  yet  soft  on  top,  slip  the  knife  under,  and  care- 
fully roll  the  omelet  to  the  middle  of  the  pan.     Lift  the  pan 
and  turn  ihe  omelet  into  a  dish,  which  should  already  have 

jbeen  heated.    The  omelet  ought  to  be  eaten  at  once. 
Live  Language  Lessons — Third  Book. 

Howard  R.  Driggs.  The  University  Pub.  Co. 

Business  Correspondence. 
In   arranging  your   trip,   certain   business   must   be    done. 
You  must  choose  your  route  of  travel;  if  by  rail  or  steamer, 
you  must  purchase  your  ticket  and  order  a  berth  reserved ; 

Iij  you  are  often  obliged  to  write  or  wire  for  hotel  accommoda- 
B  tions,  and  other  items  of  business  are  constantly  coming  up 
f  i  in  the  course  of  your  journey. 

I.  Write  a  telegram  of  ten  words  asking  that  a  room  or 
^  a  berth  be  reserved  for  you. 

II.  Write  a  night  letter  of  fifty  words  to  some  friend  who 
is  to  meet  you.  Appoint  the  time  and  place  and  give  such 
other  instructions  as  you  may  think  necessary. 

III.  Write  a  real  letter  to  some  steamship  or  railroad 
company  asking  for  circulars  or  illustrated  pamphlets  with 
which  it  advertises  its  routes  and  the  trips  to  be  taken  over 
them.  You  will  find  many  of  these  pamphlets  advertised  in 
the  various  magazines.    The  companies  are  usually  very  glad 

!  to  have  requests  which  help  to  spread  their  advertising  mate- 
'  rial.     Some  of  the  pamphlets  may  cost  a  few  cents  in  stamps, 
but   such   are   usually   beautifully  illustrated   and   well   worth 
the  cost. 
English  Lessons — Book  L 

Harris  &  Gilbert.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Oral  and  Written  Reproduction:  Saint  Valentine. — ^^St. 
Valentine  was  a  good  priest  who  lived  in  Rome  many,  many 
years  ago.  He  was  a  martyr  who  suffered  death  because  he 
would  not  give  up  his  religion  and  worship  the  gods  that  the 
Romans  worshiped. 

We  know  little  about  him,  but  this  story  is  told  as  the 
reason  why  his  day  is  celebrated  by  sending  letters  and  mes- 
sages of  love  to  friends. 

St.  Valentine's  whole  life  was  given  to  making  other  peo- 
ple happier.  He  used  to  go  about  from  house  to  house  among 
his  friends,  and  wherever  there  were  sick  or  sorrowing  his 
visit  was  like  a  ray  of  light  on  a  gloomy  day.  He  fed  the 
poor,  cheered  the  sad,  comforted  the  sick.  Especially  did  this 
good  man  love  the  children,  who  flocked  about  him  wherever 
he  went. 

At  length  the  good  Valentine  became  old  and  too  feeble 
to  make  his  visits.  "Alas!"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  am  now 
of  no  use.    I  can  no  longer  go  and  visit  my  poor  friends." 

Then  he  thought,  "I  can  at  least  write  them  letters.  Per- 
haps they  may  do  a  little  good." 

So  whenever  he  heard  of  any  in  need  or  in  sorrow,  he 
would  send  a  letter  full  of  love  and  good  cheer,  until  the  peo- 
ple came  to  look  forward  to  these  letters,  as  one  awake  and 

ciiffprinof  Innire   fnr   thp   davlifrhf- 


When  a  letter  came,  even  the  children  would  cry,  "He 
is  a  letter  from  the  good  Father." 

After  the  brave  priest  had  lost  his  life  for  his  religio 
the  people  said  to  one  another,  "Let  us  in  honor  of  our  de 
saint  send  letters  on  his  day  to  those  we  love."  And  thi 
did  so. 

These  letters  were  called  valentine  letters,  and  lat 
valentines. 

Conversation. — Tell  this  story,  using  the  following  ou 
line :  Who  St.  Valentine  was :  where  he  lived ;  how  he  die( 
what  we  know  of  him;  what  story  is  told  of  him;  his  visit 
how  he  was  welcomed;  why  he  gave  them  up;  what  he  d 
in  place  of  them ;  what  the  people  did  in  his  honor ;  Valentin 
— whatithey  are;  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

The  Story  of  a  Spool  of  Thread.  Raising  the  Cotton.- 
Discuss  where  it  is  raised,  in  what  climate,  on  what  kind  i 
soil ;  who  the  workmen  are  that  are  chiefly  engaged  in  raisir 
cotton ;  the  planting,  the  cultivating,  the  picking ;  cleaning  tl 
fiber;  packing;  shipping. 

The  Thread. — Discuss  cotton  mills,  where  located,  wheth 
large  or  small ;  preparing  the  cotton  for  spinning ;  the  spii 
ning  into  thread;  the  spools,  made  from  what,  where  madi 
winding  the  thread ;  packing  in  cases. 

Transportation  and  Selling. — Discuss  the  drays  and  dra 
men,  the  freight  train  or  boat,  the  freight  depot,  carrying 
the  store,  putting  on  the  shelves,  selling,  carrying  home;  tl 
present  owner;  the  use  of  cotton. 
English  Lessons — Book  H. 

Harris  &  Gilbert.  Silver,  Burdett  &  C 

Forestry. — 1.  The  Value  of  the  Forest. 

(a)  Beauty  in  the  landscape,  (b)  Supplies  wood,  the  m; 
terial  most  used  by  man:  for  what?  (c)  Affects  weathe 
how?  (d)  Distributes  moisture:  eflfect  on  streams  and  su( 
lakes,  evaporation,  rainfall. 

2.  Enemies  of  the  Forest. 

(a)  Fires.  ( b)  Animals  browsing  on  young  trees,  (c 
Neglect,     (d)  Wasteful  cutting. 

3.  The  Needs  of  the  Forest. 

(a)  Protection  against  fires.  (b)  Protection  again 
waste,  (c)  Cutting  and  clearing  (growing  space),  (d)  Pn 
tection  of  young  growth  for  reproduction. 

4.  Scientific  Lumbering. 

(a)  Methods  of  selecting,  felling,  transporting,  (b)  Avoi( 
ance  of  waste  in  sawing  and  disposing  of  refuse,  (c)  B; 
products  utilized. 

5.  Forestry  in  the  United  States. 

(a)  Forest  reserves,  (b)  State  laws  for  inspection  an 
protection,      (c)    Arboretums  in  cities. 

6.  Special  Topics. 

(a)  The  life  of  a  tree:  parts,  food,  breathing,  growtl 
rings,  heart-wood,  and  sap-wood,  where'the  life  is.  (b)  Tl 
"big  trees."  (c)  Turpentine.  (d)  The  eucalyptus  in  ft 
United  States,  (e)  Maple  sugar,  (f)  Trees  of  peculiar  ii 
terest:  the  bamboo,  the  bread  fruit,  the  palm,  the  banyan. 

Benjamin  Franklin. — Gather  all  the  facts  you  can  abot 
Franklin.  Study  them  in  class ;  write  the  story  of  his  boyhoc 
and  vouth.  following  the  outline  given  under  heading  1,  b 
low.  Make  together  outlines  under  as  many  of  the  oth' 
headings  as  you  can,  and  then  write  the  history,  illustratir 
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Suggestions.— I.  Boyhood  and  Youth  (autobiography). 
)  Boyish  experiences,  (b)  Apprenticeship,  (c)  Trip  to 
liladelphia.  (d)  Experiences  in  Philadelphia,  (e)  Grow- 
Z  influence,  (f)  First  trip  to  England,  (g)  Final  estab- 
hmenl  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  Earlv  Manhood. 

3.  The  Citizen. 

4.  Franklin  and  the  Revolution. 

Topics  for  Composition   Writing.      Correlating  Language 

ith  Geography. — The  largest  state  in  the  Union.    The  small- 

,t  state  in  the  Union.      The  productions  of  my  own  state. 

he  natural  wonders  of  Arizona.     The  sugar  plantations  of 

ouisiana.     The  Hudson  River.     The  wheatfields  of  Dakota. 

he  earthquake  in  California. 

he  Progressive  Composition  Lessons — Book  /,  Part  II. 

Silver,  Burdett  &■  Co. 

Making  Peanut  Brittle. — Shell  the  peanuts,  and  rub  off 
le  brown  skin.  Put  the  peanuts  on  a  board  and  crush  them 
ith  a  rolling-pin.  Measure  the  broken  nuts,  and  take  as 
lany  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  as  you  have  of  nuts. 

Put  the  sugar  into  an  iron  frying-pan  over  a  slow  fire, 
tir  steadily  while  the  sugar  melts.  Let  the  syrup  boil  slowly 
ntil  it  is  clear  and  brown  in  color.  Then  add  the  peanuts  and 
our  quickly  into  buttered  tins. 

Questions  for  Outline. — 1.  What  ingredients  do  you  use  in 
laking  peanut  brittle?  How  are  the  nuts  prepared?  How 
luch  sugar  do  you  use? 

2.  Where  do  you  put  the  sugar?  Why  do  you  put  it  over 
j  slow  fire?  When  do  you  add  the  peanuts?  Why  do  you 
ut  the  candy  in  buttered  tins? 

Give  the  recipe  from  this  outline:     1.   Ingredients;  how 
repared ;  quantity.    2.  How  the  ingredients  are  put  together. 
Write  a  recipe  that  will  tell  exactly  how  you  make  fudge, 
atter-scotch,  or  any  other  candy. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party.— Latt  in  the  fall  of  1773  three  ves- 
sls  loaded  with  tea  anchored  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  citizens 
eld  a  great  meeting  in  the  Old  South  Church  and  voted  that 
ie  tea  be  sent  back  to  England.  The  governor,  however,  re- 
used to  allow  the  ships  to  sail  till  they  had  landed  their  cargo. 
[e  would  give  no  pass,  and  the  owners  of  the  vessels  were 
,  nwilling  to  sail  without  one.  The  people,  therefore,  took 
atters  into  their  own  hands. 

A  cry  was  heard,  the  warwhoop  sounded,  and  a  company 
■  men  disguised  as  Indians,  wrapped  in  blankets  and  each 
irrying  a  hatchet,  advanced  to  Griffin's  Wharf,  where  the 
a  vessels  were  lying.  They  boarded  the  ships  and  proceeded 
uietly  to  their  work.  No  damage  was  done  to  the  vessel, 
;)r  was  any  person  molested,  but  in  about  three  hours  three 
Imdred  and  forty  chests  of  tea  were  broken  open  and  the 
<ntents  poured  out  into  the  sea. 

A  multitude  of  spectators  stood  on  the  shore  watching  the 
Md  proceeding,  and  when  the  work  was  done  all  returned  to 
teir  homes  and  the  city  again  resumed  its  quiet. 

W.  A.  MOWRY. 
From  Essentials  of  United  States  History. 
Mention  some  events  in  the  history  of  your  country,  about 
viich  you  have  enjoyed  learning.    Following  this  outline,  tell 
-lut  one  of  them : 
1.  The  reason  for  the  act.    2.  The  act;  (a)  the  plan;  (b) 
■:ecution.     3.  What  was  accomplished. 


The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons — Book  3,  Part  I. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Blind  Man's  Buff.— la  the  olden  times  this  game  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "Hoodman  Blind,"  as  in  those  days 
the  child  that  was  chosen  to  be  "Blind  Man"  had  a  hood  placed 
over  his  head,  which  was  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  In 
the  present  day  the  game  is  called  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"  and 
very  popular  it  is  amongst  young  folk. 

Before  beginning  to  play,  the  middle  of  the  room  should 
be  cleared,  the  chairs  placed  against  the  wall,  and  all  toys  and 
footstools  put  out  of  the  way.  The  child,  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  be  "Blind  Man"  or  "Buff,"  is  blindfolded.  He  is 
then  asked  the  question,  "How  many  horses  has  your  father?" 
The  answer  is  "Three" ;  and  to  the  question,  "What  color  are 
they?"  he  replies:.  "Black,  white,  and  gray."  All  the  players 
then  cry :  "Turn  round  three  times  and  catch  whom  you 
may."  "Buff"  accordingly  spins  around  and  then  the  fun 
commences.  He  tries  to  catch  the  players,  whilst  they  in  turn 
do  their  utmost  to  escape  "Buff,"  all  the  time  making  little 
sounds  to  attract  him.  This  goes  on  until  one  of  the  players 
is  caught,  when  "Buff,"  without  having  the  bandage  removed 
from  his  eyes,  has  to  guess  the  name  of  the  person  he  has 
secured.  If  the  guess  is  a  correct  one  the  player  who  has  been 
caught  takes  the  part  of  "Buff,"  and  the  former  "Buff"  joins 
the  ranks  of  the  players. 

From  The  Games  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Written  Composition. — Write  your  composition.     Remem- 
ber that  the  test  of  a  good  explanation  is  the  ability  of  the 
reader  to  understand  it.    Do  not  suppose  that  he  knows  what 
is  in  your  mind  and  not  expressed;  give  sufficient  detail. 

Graded  Composition  Lessons — Part  11. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  Newson  &  Co. 

Palmer's  Business  College,  New  York. 

September  29,  1899. 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir :  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  bearer,  David 
Wilkins,  a  graduate  of  this  institution,  who  wishes  to  obtain 
employment  as  book-keeper  in  your  city. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  he  is  a  young  man 
of  good  education,  strict  integrity,  and  superior  ability,  alto- 
gether worthy  of  your  confidence.  He  will  be  very  grateful 
for  any  assistance  you  may  give  him. 

Yours  very  truly,  John  Henderson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  10,  1897. 
Messrs.  Baring  Bros.,  London. 

Gentlemen :  We  beg  to  introduce,  hereby,  Mr.  John  Green, 
of  the  firm  Green,  Lowe  &  Co.,  New  York,  who  is  visiting 
your  city  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  his  House. 

We  can  recommend  both  Mr.  Green  and  his  Concern  to 
your  favorable  consideration  and  believe  it  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  acquaintance. 

In  case  Mr.  Green  requires  funds  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
you  will  please  supply  him  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,  taking  his 
drafts  on  us  at  three  days'  sight. 

We  beg  that  you  command  our  services  freely  on  similar 
occasions.    We  are  Yours  very  truly, 

Simpson  &  Company. 
Graded  Composition  Cessions — Part  III. 

Marcelia  McKeon.  Newson  &  Co. 

Politeness.. — Nothing   is    more    beautiful    and    worthy    of 
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cultivation  than  the  fine  flower  of  courtesy,  which  has  as 
its  root  the  Golden  Rule. 

Good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices;  a  little 
self-denial,  self-control,  and  self-respect  go  far  towards 
making  the  polite.  Emerson  says  "Distinguish  between 
true  politeness  and  the  false  varnish  of  fashion."  A  man 
may  lift  his  hat  at  just  the  proper  angle  to  a  fashionable 
lady,  and  yet  sit  while  a  poor  old  woman  stands  in  a  crowded 
street-car.  The  young  and  thoughtless  are  apt  to  be  over- 
impressed  by  the  manners  of  fashion.  But  true  politeness 
springs  from  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others ;  and  from  a  kind  consideration  of  the  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  we  may  be  placed.  Unselfishness  is  ■ 
its  real  foundation. 

Politeness  not  only  gains  friends  for  those  who  practise 
it,  but  it  beautifies  and  elevates  the  character,  and  is  often 
more  attractive  than  good  looks.  It  gives  happiness  to 
others,  therefore  it  should  be  practised  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  The  truth  of  the  saying  that  "Manners  make 
fortunes"  is  well  known.  Many  a  poor  person  has  been 
advanced  in  life,  because  of  his  polite  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. In  fact,  as  another  writer  says:  "Politeness  costs 
little,  but  goes  far." 

The  French  are  considered  a  polite  nation.  Antierican 
manners  are  said  by  foreigners  to  have  improved  much  in 
late  years.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  Dickens  and  Mrs. 
Trollope  ridiculed  our  manners  in  public  print. — Selected. 

If  you  analyze  the  selection  just  given,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  the  exposition  of  an  idea  or  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  politeness. 

After  a  simple  introduction,  it  tells  you :  the  meaning  of 
the  term;  the  difference  between  true  and  false  polite- 
ness ;  its  foundation.  After  that,  its  effects  are  given ;  and, 
lastly,  a  few  words  are  said  about  national  manners.  When 
writing  on  a  similar  subject,  try  to  recall  how  this  one  was 
presented. 

The  First  Thanksgiving. — In  1620  the  Pilgrims,  seeking 
religious  freedom,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  landed  on  the 
New  England  coast  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The  voyage  was 
long  and  rough,  and  when  they  landed  they  found  a  wild 
and  barren  country,  with  severe  December  weather.  You 
may  imagine  what  they  suffered  that  first  winter  from  the 
cold,  scarcity  of  food,  fear  of  Indians  and  the  want  of  com- 
Lortable  houses.     About  one-half  died. 

In  the  Spring  their  prospects  brightened,  and  as  the 
season  advanced  they  had  more  and  more  reason  for  re- 
joicing. The  ground  yielded  abundantly,  and  the  crops 
were  good.  When  the  harvests  had  been  gathered  in,  the 
Puritans  resolved  to  hold  a  public  feast  to  thank  God  for 
His  mercies. 

The  men  went  forth  with  guns  in  search  of  game ;  the 
women  cooked  and  baked  for  the  approaching  feast.  When 
the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  Indians  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  festivities,  came  early,  bringing  with 
them  venison  and  fish.  There  was  besides  plenty  of  wild 
turkey,  boiled  turnips  and  cakes  of  Indian  meal.  The 
tables  were  spread  in  the  open  air,  and  the  Puritan  maidens, 
in  neat  white  caps,  kerchiefs  and  aprons  waited  on  the 
guests.     The  feast  was  preceded  by  prayers 

After  the  breakfast,  military  exercises  were  conducted 
bv  CaDtain  Miles  Standish.     To  be  sure  the  company  con- 


sisted of  only  a  handful  of  men,  but  to  the  delighted 
of  the  settlers  they  presented  a  very  imposing  appeal 
led  by  the  military  band.  Above  them  floated  the  Ei 
flag.  The  American  flag  had  not  yet  been  thought  of. 
feast  lasted  three  days.  It  was  very  different  fron 
modern  Thanksgiving  Day  feast,  was  it  not?  But 
much  towards  encouraging  the  Pilgrims  and  establi 
peace  with  the  Indians,  whose  friendship  was  of  gre£ 
portance  to  the  little  band  of  exiles. 

—  Condensed  from  various  histoi 

1.  The   Pilgrims  came  when — why?       Landed   w 
Voyage  over — found  what?     Sufferings  of  first  wini 

2.  Following  summer — condition  improved.     After 
harvest,  decided  to  do  what? 

3.  Preparations— invited  guests.     The  food.     The 
(describe). 

4.  After  breakfast— military  exercises  (describe). 
Length  of  feast.     Compare  with  ours.     Why  of  impoi 
to  Pilgrims. 

824  Madison  Ave.,  New  Y( 
December  27,  189J 
Dear  Miss  Rostin  : 

How  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you  to  reme 
me  so  generously !  I  am  most  grateful,  I  assure  yo\) 
can  truly  say  that  among  the  many  pleasant  surpri; 
this  gay  and  festive  season,  none  brought  more  joy  t 
heart  than  the  reception  of  your  lovely  gift. 

Wishing  you  all  the  blessings  of  this  holy  time, 
happy  New  Year  full  of  peace,  happiness  and  prosp 
I  am, 

Yours  gratefully, 

Amelia  Dins 

"Peggy." — She  was  a  girl  of  about  thirteen,  not  ta 
her  age,  but  slender,  with  rich,   red-gold  hair,  whicl 
a  great  cross  and  affliction  to  her ;  for  every  one  who 
of  it  did  so  in  a  half-pitying  way,  as  if  it  were  to  t 
precated  at  least,  if  not  a  thing  of  which  to  be  thoro 
ashamed.     Such    vigorous,   rebellious   hair,   too,   thro 
Ijack  from  her  honest  forehead  in  richly  waved,  thickl 
which  no  combing  would  make  straight  and  smooth, 
she  envied  the  sleek,  satin  sheen  of  the  heads  of  th 
girls  she  knew  !     Her  eyes  were  clear  and  gray,  her  r 
large,   with   fine   and   noble  curves   and   even,   white 
and  her  fresh  cheek  was  touched  by  many  salutations 
sun.     No  one  would  ever  have  called  her  pretty, — the 
could  not  apply  to  her, — but  there  was  an  indescribat 
of  modesty  and  sweet  intelligence  about  her  which  ai 
attracted  and  charmed. 
Aldine  First  Language  Book. 
Bryce  &  Spaulding. 

A  Daring' Rescue. 

Paragraph  I.     A  large  house  on  fire :  firemen  think 
body  has  been  saved. 

.    Paragraph  II.     A  little  child  appears  in  the  attic  wj 
child  calls  to  his  mother. 

Paragraph  III.     Every   one   looks   up ;   exclamatic 
horror. 

Paragraph  IV.     Brave    fireman    mounts    a    Iadd< 
driven  back  by  smoke. 

Paragraph  V.     Mother  rushes  into  burning  buildini 
lookers  cry  out  that  she  is  lost. 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 


From  Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley: 


1 


From 

2 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  the 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  Joy, 
health  and  power  it  is  indispensable.     Every  school  should  have  one. 


J  NO,  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,  Colorado  State  Normal  School: 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  ex- 
ercise puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  ^  ^^        ^p 


From  RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York: 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of  work,   even  though   they   do  not  prepare  specialists. 


/Zt/c^c^/.i^ 


From  CHARLES  B.  BOYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


vt^ 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  and  periods  of  intermission.  The  apparatus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  1  can  frankly  recommend  it 
to   others    who   are    contemplating   the  equipment  of   schoolyards  with   suitable  Playground  Apparatus. 


E.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  Col. 


.^^V*V-  •^  .^"^^^^-tf^* 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  the  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,  is  effectually  promoting   the  physical,  moral  and  social  welfare  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Appsu-atus.  No  bet- 
ter condition  ceui  exist  for  children  to  live  up  to  and  respect  laws^  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus  grow  into  good  citizens. 

The  school  discipline  has  heen  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  morals 
are  evident. 

In  no   other  way   can   the  boy  or  girl  be  fully  educated. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

^   A.  C.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

Please  Mention  Teachers  Monographs 
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Paragraph  VI.  Mother  staggers  out ;  baby  in  her  arms ; 
saved. 

Tell  the  whole  story. 

Writing  True  Stories.— (I)  Did  you  ever  lose  anything? 

What?     When?     Where? 

Did  you  ever  find  what  you  lost? 

(2)  Did  you  ever  find  anything  that  some  one  else  had 
lost? 

What?    Where?    What  did  you  do  with  it? 

(3)  Did  you  ever  hide  anything? 

What?     Where?     Why?     What  became  of  it? 

Write  a  story  from  one  of  the  above  sets  of  questions. 
Remember  it  must  be  a  true  story.  If  you  have  never  lost, 
found,  or  hidden  anything,  >vrite  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(1)  Of  all  the  things  you  own,  which  would  you  feel 
most  sorry  to  lose?    Why? 

(2)  What  would  you  like  most  to  find?  Why?  What 
would  you  do  with  it? 

Aldine  Second  Language  Book. 

Bryce  &  Spaulding.  Newson  &■  Co. 

Neivspapcr  Headings. — Here  are  some  newspaper  head- 
ings taken  from  real  papers.  Write  a  short  story  that 
might  appear  under  some  one  of  them ;  or,  better,  think  of 
some  exciting  or  interesting  occurrence  that  you  have  seen 
or  about  which  you  know,  give  it  a  newspaper  heading,  and 
write  the  story. 

1.  Fireman  Saves  a  Teddy  Bear. 

(The  Teddy  bear  was  in  a  child's  crib.  Why  did 
the  fireman  risk  his  life  to  save  it?  Tell  of  the 
discovery  and  the  rescue.) 

2.  Cat  Saves  Three  Kittens  from  Flames. 

3.  Terrier  Calls  up  Central. 

4.  Dog  Saves  Six  Lives. 

5.  Almost  a  Fatal  Automobile  Accident. 

6.  Daring  Rescue  at  Briny  Beach. 

7.  Engineer  Saves  Train,  but  Dies  at  His  Post. 

8.  Three  Men  Rescued  at  Sea. 

9.  Adrift  for  Four  Days  in  an  Open  Boat. 

Writing  an  Original  Conversation. — Write  the  conversa- 
tion, giving  such  brief  descriptions  or  explanations  as  seem 
necessary,  that  you  imagine  to  take  place  under  any  one  of  the 
following  circumstances: 

1.  A  boy  is  trying  to  sell  another  boy  something;  as,  a 
knife,  a  bicycle,  a  top,  a  book. 

2.  A  man  is  trying  to  buy  something  of  another  man  : 
as,  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cart,  an  automobile. 

3.  A  clerk  in  a  store  is  trying  to  sell  something  to  some 
one — it  may  be  an  article  of  furniture,  or  it  may  be  a  jiiece  of 
meat,  vegetables,  or  groceries. 

4.  A  peddler,  going  from  house  to  house,  is  trying  to 
sell  something  to  a  woman  who  at  first  declares  that  she 
wants  nothing,  but  finally  buys  something. 

If  you  prefer  to  write  a  conversation  that  you  have  really 
heard,  instead  of  an  imaginary  one,  you  may  do  so. 

Make  a  complete  story,  but  keep  it  short.    Have  no  more 
than  eight  paragraphs.    If  you  can  write  it  in  less  than  eight 
paragraphs,  do  so. 
Progressive  Lessons  in  English — Book  JI. 

Sidney  G.  Firman.  D.  .Appleton  &  Co. 

Construct  a  (>aragraph  by  adding  particulars  and  details  to 
one  of  the  folloiving  topic  sentences: 


Everybody  should  learn  to  swim. 

Most  boys  and  girls  like  winter  better  than  summer. 

Every  city  should  provide  play-grounds  for  its  childi 

The  United  States  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Railroads  should  do  away  with  grade  crossings. 

All  children  should  attend  school. 

Electricity  is  useful  to  man. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  English — Book  II. 

Sidney  G.  Firman.  D.  Appleton  & 

The  fair  Marguerite,  his  wife,  was  celebrated  through 

whole  city  for  her  beauty,  her  wit  and  her  virtue.    She  ^ 

a  brunette,  with  the  blackest  eye,  the  whitest  teeth  and 

ripest  nut-brown  cheek  in  all  Normandy ;  her  figure  was 

and  stately,  her  hands  and  feet  most  delicately  moulded  : 

her  swimming  gait  like  the  motion  of  a  swan.     In  hap] 

days  she  had  been  the  delight  of  the  richest  tradesmer 

the  city,  and  the  envy  of  the  fairest  dames. 

— Longfellozvs  Outre-Mer. 

Transportation  by  Water. 

1.  Advantages — 

a.  There  is  no  private  expense  for  maintainin 

route. 

b.  The  cost  of  equipment  is  much  less  than  in 

case  of  railroads. 

c.  Competition  is  very  great,  resulting  in  low  ra 

2.  Limitations— 

a.  It  is  available  only  for  coast  towns,  and  pla 

on  navigable  rivers  and  lakes. 

b.  Canals  may  provide  artificial  water  routes. 

c.  In  cold  countries  water  transportation  may 

interrupted   in  winter. 
3     Disadvantages — 

a.  Delays  may  be  caused  by  unfavorable  wind 

by  storms. 

b.  Water    transportation    is    subject    to    ^reat 

risks  than  transportation  by  land. 

Write  the  account,  as  outlined,  on  Transportation 
Water. 

Using  as  a  model  the  above  outline  make  an  outline 
the  subject.  Railroad  Transportation. 

Write  the  account  you  have  outlined. 

The  following  subjects  will  he  found  suitable  for  ( 
tinning  the  work  in  composition  : 

Description. — A  waterfall.  A  friend's  home.  An  orj 
grinder.  A  bridge.  An  Indian  wigwam.  A  valley  as  s 
from  a  hill-top.  A  street  after  a  snow-storm.  A  camj 
the  woods.  A  famous  man  whose  picture  I  have  seen, 
rice-field.    A  scene  in  a  poem.    A  scene  in  a  book. 

Narration. — What  I  did  on  a  holiday.  An  exciting  exp 
ence  while  coasting.  Peary's  journey  to  the  Pole.  E 
some  one  was  lost  in  the  woods.  A  narrow  escape, 
exciting  holiday  at  my  cousin's.  A  story  told  in  a  po 
The  story  that  grandmother  told.  An  old  story  ret 
A  story  from  history.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
story  from  a  book  I  have  read. 

Exposition. — How  to  care  for  a  dog.  How  to  niak 
kite.  How  to  play  marbles.  How  to  secure  and  use  wa 
power.  How  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle.  How  to  lean 
swim.  How  to  protect  a  building  with  lightning-n 
How  water  is  supplied  to  cities  and  towns.  How  trees 
prepared  for  use  in  building.    How  roads  are  made,     l 
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Rand  McNally  Books  and  Maps  Adopted  for  New  York  City 

THE  McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

With  the  aid  of  these  books  little  Americans  are 
making  a  big  advance   in   matters  of  speech  and 
writing. 

Simple  and  natural  in  method,  the  books  take  in 
hand  the  common  errors  of  daily  experience,  and 
from   the   first,   teach   the   child  to   watch   his  own 
faults  and  to  rectify  them.     They  emphasize  oral 
English,   and   weave   in   grammar   where   the   child 
needs  it. 

Delightful    little    stories,    letters,    and    exercises 
illustrated   with   marginal   drawings   make   practice 
most  inviting. 

Beautiful  full  color  plates  and  half  tones  evoke  a 
new  sort  of  story  to  tell. 

NEW    TERMINOLOGY 
MAXIMUM   COURSE 

BOOK  ONE.     For  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

BOOK  TWO.     For  Fifth   and   Sixth   Grades 

Send  for  tree  descriptive  folder  Illustrated  In  colors 

THE  MACE  HISTORIES 

Books  that  in  every  line  exert  an  influence  for 
better  citizenship — that  develop  patriotic  pride  and 
civic  interest,  that  generate  a  practical  and  enthusi- 
astic concern  about  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the 
nation. 

List  No. 

5971     Mace  Primary  History 6A-6B 

5972  Mace    School    History   of   the    United 

States   8A-8B 

5973  Mace    School   History   of   the   United 

States— Book    1 7B 

5974  Mace    School   History   of   the    United 

States— Book    II,    New    York    City 

Edition    8A-8B 

7054     Mace  History  Reader— Book  I 5th  Grade 

7176  Mace  History  Reader— Book  II. .  .6th  Grade 

7177  Mace  History  Reader— Book  III.  .6th  Grade 

For  Teachers'  Use 
8551     Mace's  Method  in  History. 

THE  DODGE-GRADY  GEOGRAPHIES 

Books  that  meet  exactly  the  requirements  of  the 
New  York  City  Geography  Syllabus.    In  their  local 
history  and  home  geography  they  hold  specially  in- 
teresting hours  for  the  children  of  New  York  City. 

List  No. 

5857  Dodge-Grady  Home  Geography  World 

Relations  and  the  Continents 4A-4B 

5858  Dodge-Grady     Geography     of     North 

America    5A-5B 

5859  Dodge-Grady     Geography     of     West- 

ern Hemisphere  and  Europe 6A-6B 

5860  Dodge-Grady  Geography  of  the  United 

States,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia .  .  7A-7B 

5861  Dodge-Grady  Principles  and  Compara- 

tive Geography  of  the  Continents. .  .8A-8B 

For  Teachers'   Use 

5914     Dodge-Kirchwey's  Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy in  Elementary  Schools. 

THE  GOODE  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS 

Made  especially  for  American  schools  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  geography,  the  Goode  Maps 
come  at  a  timely  moment.    With  their  new  features 
and  vast  amount  of  new  data,  they  have  met  an  un- 
precedented welcome  from  scientists,  geographers, 
students  of  trade,  industry,  and  world  conditions. 

Says  Isaiah  Bowman,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  New  York  City : 

"You  have  tackled  a  big  problem,  and  have  solved 
it  with  notable  success." 

se:rif,is 

The  World                           Europe 
The  Hemispheres                Africa 
North  America                    Eurasia 
South  America                    United  States 
Australia  and  the  Philippines. 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO                                New  York  Address:   42  Fast  22nd  Street                            NEW  YORK 

Tel.  3130  Gramercy 
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the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  made  into  cloth.    How  foods  may 
be  preserved. 

in  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  particulars  and 
details  are  given  to  explain  the  topic  sentence.  Carefully 
study  them,  state  the  topic,  give  the  topic  sentence,  and 
make  an  outline  for  each  similar  to  the  one  just  given: 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet  school- 
room. The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  lessons 
without  stopping  at  trifles.  Those  who  were  nimble  skipped 
over  half  with  impunity,  and  those  who  were  tardy,  had  a 
smart  application  now  and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken 
their  speed,  or  help  them  over  a  tall  word.  Books  were 
tlung  aside  without  being  put  away  on  the  shelves,  ink- 
stands were  overturned,  benches  thrown  down,  and  the 
whole  school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time,  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of  young  imps,  yelping 
and  racketing  about  the  green  in  joy  at  their  early  emanci- 
pation.— Washington  Irving:  The  Sketch  Book. 

They  lived  by  farming  the  Treasure  Valley,  and  very 
good  farmers  they  were.  They  killed  everything  that  did 
not  pay  for  its  eating.  They  shot  the  blackbirds,  because 
they  pecked  the  fruit;  they  poisoned  the  crickets  for  eating 
the  crumbs  in  the  kitchen ;  and  smothered  the  cicadas, 
which  used  to  sing  all  summer  in  the  lime-trees.  They 
worked  their  servants  without  any  wages,  till  they  would 
not  work  any  more,  and  then  quarreled  with  them,  and 
turned  them  out  of  doors  without  paying  them.  It  would 
have  been  very  odd  if,  with  such  a  farm,  and  such  a  system 
of  farming,  they  hadn't  become  very  rich,  and  very  rich- 
they  did  become. — Ruskin :  The  King  of  the  Golden  Rier. 

Description  of  Persons. — Charlotte  was  a  fine,  robust, 
noble-looking  girl,  rather  above  the  middle  height ;  her  eyes 
and  complexion  sparkled  and  glowed  with  life  and  health ; 
her  rosy  lips  seemed  made  for  smiles,  and  her  glossy  brown 
hair  played  in  natural  ringlets  round  her  dimpled  face. 
Her  manner  was  a  happy  mixture  of  the  playful  and  the 
grave;  frank,  innocent  and  fearless,  she  relied  with  a  sweet 
confidence  on  everybody's  kindness,  and  was  ready  to  be 
pleased  and  secure  of  pleasing.— Mitford :  Our  Village. 

She  had  large  and  expressive  black  eyes,  teeth  like 
pearls,  a  rich  and  sunburnt  complexion,  and  hair  of  a  glossy 
blackness,  parted  on  the  forehead,  and  falling  down  behind 
in  a  large  braid,  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground 
with  the  little  ribbon  that  confined  it  at  the  end.  She  wore 
the  common  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  France, 
and  a  large  gypsy  straw  hat  was  thrown  back  over  her 
shoulders  and  tied  by  a  ribbon  about  her  neck. — Long- 
fellow: Outre-Mer. 

A  personal  description  generally  gives  some  facts  re- 
garding the  person's  general  size  and  build,  telling  whether 
he  is  tall  or  short,  large  or  small,  thick-set  or  slender,  etc. 
In  a  description  of  a  person  from  a  distant  point  of  view, 
little  besides  such  general  things  as  these  could  be  given. 
If  the  point  of  view  is  not  too  far  away,  something  should 
he  told  about  the  person's  dress.  In  fact,  in  a  description 
of  a  person  as  seen  on  the  street,  the  dress  would  be  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  features.    . 

Only  in  a  description  from  a  close  point  of  view  should 
the  features  of  the  face  be  given.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  about  a  face  is  the  general  complexion.    This  mav  be 


light,  dark,  sunburnt,  pale,  rosy,  swarthy,  etc.  A  face  i 
be  desci  ibed  in  a  broad  way  by  saying  that  the  person  : 
blonde  or  a  brunette.  General  color  features  of  complex) 
the  eyes  and  the  hair  will  be  called  to  mind  by  the  meni 
of  either  of  those  words.  If  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  mir, 
description  of  the  features  of  the  face,  the  paragraph  fr 
Longfellow  in  this  lesson  will  serve  as  a  model.  . 

CharacferizatioH.—Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  on< 
those  happy  mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  \ 
take  the  world  easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whiche 
can  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble,  and  would  rat 
starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a  pound.  If  left  to  h 
self,  he  would  have  whistled  life  away,  in  perfect  cont( 
ment;  but  his  wife  kept  continually  dinning  in  his  e 
about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness,  and  the  ruin  he  ' 
bringing  on  his  family. — Irving:  The  Sketch  Book. 

Katherine,  the  Shrew,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  I 
tista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua.  She  was  a  lady  of  s 
an  ungovernable  spirit  and  fiery  temper,  such  a  loud-tong 
scold,  that  she  vvas  known  in  Padua  by  no  other  name  t 
Katherine  the  Shrew. — Lamb :   Tales  from  Shakespeare 

An  account  like  those  given  in  the  preceding  p; 
graphs,  which  gives  some  of  the  mental  traits  of  a  per: 
is  called  a  characterization.  Characterization  is  a  desc 
tion  of  character. 

A  characterization  should  tell  that  a  person  is  true 
false,  brave  or  cowardly,  revengeful  or  forgiving,  kind 
cruel,  timid  or  bold,  good  natured  or  ill  natured,  industri 
or  lazy,  generous  or  selfish,  friendly  or  reserved,  chee 
or  sad,  pleasant  or  disagreeable,  easy-going  or  ambitit 
noisy  or  quiet,  selfish  or  unselfish,  etc. 

Write  in  one  paragraph  a  characterization  of  one  of  y 
classmates.  Write  in  one  paragraph  a  characterizatior 
some  very  peculiar  person  whom  you  have  seen.  Writi 
one  paragraph  a  description  of  some  character  in  a  st 
you  have  read. 
Practical  English — First  Book.  J.  B.  Lippin- 

India-Rubber. — Christopher  Columbus,  on  his  second  v. 
age,  found  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Haiti  playing  \\ 
rubber  balls,  and  reported  the  discovery  of  the  elastic  and 
silient  substance  which  since  then  has  been  adapted  to  nn 
uses.  But  it  was  not  till  the  last  century  that  rubber  i 
utilized  extensively,  when  Goodyear,  after  long  years  of 
tient  and  costly  experiment,  found  a  way  to  overcome 
stickiness  when  subjected  to  heat. 

Since  then  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  steadily 
greatly,  and  at  the  present  time  the  supply  is  so  far  shor 
the  demand  that  companies  are  organized  to  cultivate  rub 
trees  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  speculation  in  these  sh; 
of  the  companies  has  been  the  stockmarket  craze  of  the  ; 
in  London. 

One-half  of  the  total  production  of  the  world  is  now  i 
for  automobile  tires.  As  the  supply  is  inadequate,  the  p 
has  continually  increased  until  the  best  grades  of  Para  rul 
sold  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago  for  three  dollars  a  poi 
Rubber  of  poor  grades  from  some  other  districts  sells  for 
than  thirty  cents  a  pound. 

The  Amazon  district  of  Brazil  is  the  greatest  rubbeM 
ducing  country  of  the  world,  for  more  than  half  of  the  t 
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The  American  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades 

OSWELL  &  GILBERT 

Added  Jo  the  New  York  List  for  1917 

9885  OSWELL  &  GILBERT:  AMERICAN  LITERARY  READER  FOR  HIGHER  GRADES $0.52 

Six  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  literary  gems  covering  nearly  all  phases  of  English  poetry  and  prose.     The  book  contains 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  the  authors  and  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  literature. 

OTHER  POPULAR  MACMILLAN  TEXTS 


LISTER:   MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING 

8749  Lister:   Elementary  Book,  4a  to  Sb $  .12 

8750  Lister;  Advanced  Book,  6a  to  8b IS 

98t>4  Lister:  Teachers'  Manual   30 

BYRNES-RICHMAN-ROBERTS:  PUPILS'  ARITH- 
METICS 

5534  Pupils'   Arithmetic,    Part    1,   3a,   3b 20 

5390  Pupils'   Arithmetic,    Part  2,   4a,   4b 23 

5391  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  5a,  5b 27 

5392  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  4,  6a,  6b 27 

5393  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  5,  7a,  7b 31 

5394  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  6,  7a  to  8b 39 

TARR  &  McMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

5909  New  Geography,  Book  1,  4a  to  5b 48 

8677  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Pt.  1,  4a,  4b 30 

8678  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Pt.  2,  N.  Y.  Ed.,  5a,  5b..  .     .38 
5912  New  Geography,  Book  2,  8a,  8b 82 

5910  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Pt.  1,  6a,  7a 48 


VAN   WAGENEN:   DICTATION   DAY  BY   DAY 

7605  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  3rd  Year $  .14 

7606  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  4th  Year 15 

7607  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  Sth   Year IS 

7608  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  6th  Year 15 

8964  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  7th  &  Sth  Years 18 


8744 
8745 
8746 
8747 

6280 
6281 
6282 
6283 
6284 
6285 
6286 


O'SHEA  &  KELLOGG:  HEALTH  SERIES 

Health  Habits,  4a  to  5b 

Health  and  Cleanliness,  6a-6b   

The  Body  in  Health,  7a-7b 

Ik^aking  the  Most  of  Life,  8a-8b 

BAKER  &  CARPENTER:  READERS 

Language   Reader,   Primer,   1 

First  Year  Language  Reader,   1 

Second  Year  Language  Reader,  2 

Third   Year  Language  Reader,  3 

Fourth  Year  Language  Reader,  4 

Fifth  Year  Language  Reader,  S 

Sixth  Year  Language  Reader,  6 


.34 
.41 
.49 
.49 

.22 
.18 
.22 
.30 
.30 
.33 
.37 
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upply  comes  from  there.  Ihe  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Jongo  region,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  the  east  coast  of 
ropical  Africa,  Rangoon,  Penang,  Borneo,  and  Mexico,  the 
A'est  Indies  and  Central  America  are  the  other  rubbA'-pro- 
Jucing  districts.  About  one-tenth  of  the  total  yield  comes 
:rom  the  Congo. 

The  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  the  article  has  aroused  ex- 
perimenters, who  have  produced  substances  that  have  some 
){ the  qualities  of  rubber.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
iltiniately  succeed,  as  the  chemists  did  in  producing  artificial 
ndigo,  in  making  real  rubber  by  synthesis. 

Careful  readng  of  each  paragraph  will  show  that  the  fol- 
owing  topics  are  discussed: 

1.  Early  history  of  rubber.  2.  Result  of  the  increased  de- 
nand  for  rubber.  3.  Increased  price  of  rubber.  4.  Where 
ubber  is  produced.    5.  Attempts  to  make  artificial  rubber. 

anguage  Grammar  &  Composition —  Second  Book. 

Webster-Cooley.  Houghton,  MiflUn  Co. 

Study  the  following  suggestions  for  writing  descriptions: 

1.  The  first  thing  in  writing  a  description  is  to  see.  No 
wo  trees,  no  two  cats,  no  two  boys  look  just  alike.  Every- 
ody  knows  that  cats  have  four  legs,  a  nose,  and  a  tail.  So 
f  only  these  things  were  mentioned,  no  description  would  be 
iven.  But  if  you  looked  closely  and  saw  that  "one  of  Spit- 
re's  paws  was  snow-white,  as  if  he  took  special  pains  with 
is  bath  every  morning,"  you  have  seen  something  that  makes 
im  different  from  other  cats.  Find  the  one  thing  or  many 
hings  that  make  one  object  look  different  from  all  others. 
"ell  of  these;  they  make  the  description. 

2.  Keep  your  point  of  viezv.     By  point  of  view  is  meant 


the  place  where  you  stand  to  see  the  object  you  describe. 
Writing  a  description  is  like  taking  a  picture — if  you  take  a 
view  of  the  front  of  the  house,  the  back  cannot  be  seen.  If 
the  photographer  wished  to  have  a  picture  of  both  front  and 
back,  he  would  move  his  camera.  So  if  you  wished  to  de- 
scribe both  the  front  and  back  of  a  house,  you  would  write 
one  description,  then  tell  that  you  had  moved  around  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  write  the  other.  For  example:  "We 
crept  breathlessly  into  the  small  opening  among  the  oak  trees, 
and  there,  gray  and  silent,  was  the  back  end  of  the  old  Dow 
house,  where  the  ghost  clanked  his  sword  every  night."  Then 
follows  the  description  of  this  part  of  the  house.  Next: 
"Creeping  stealthily  behind  the  hazel  bushes,  we  came  around 
to  the  front  of  the  house."  Then  the  front  is  described.  These 
short  sentences,  indicating  the  change  in  the  point  of  view, 
are  just  like  setting  up  a  camera  for  a  picture.  If  necessary, 
make  two  or  more  pictures ;  but  be  sure  to  tell  where  you  are 
in  each  case.  Do  not  confuse  your  pictures;  keep  your  point 
of  view. 

3.  Select  the  proper  characteristics  or  details.  Every  ob- 
ject you  describe  arouses  some  feeling  in  you.  It  pleases,  it 
vexes,  it  satisfies,  it  amuses,  it  surprises,  or  it  angers  you. 
Find  out  the  characteristics  that  cause  this  feeling.  Include 
these  in  the  description,  and  no  others.  Again,  select  only 
the  prominent  details.  Four  or  five,  made  so  clear  that  every 
reader  sees  them,  are  better  than  a  host  of  indistinct  details. 

4.  Arrange  the  details  of  your  description  in  some  definite 
order.  When  you  see  any  object  you  notice  some  feature 
first,  and  the  other  details  are  seen  in  some  order  from  this 
one.    For  example,  if  you  see  a  man  near  by,  you  notice  his 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS' 
NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

Books  iOF  181T-1S'  In  bold  l>'pe 

Supply  SHORTHAND 

List  No.  Day  and  Evening  High  Schools 

3669    Course  In  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

3671    Pitman's  Progressive  Dictator. 

3659  Practice  Letters  for  Beginners  In  Shorthand. 

3656     Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand  (Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4, 

In  one  vol.). 
367S    Twentieth    Century    Business    Dictation    Book    and    Legal 

Forms. 
3674     Shorthand  Writing  Bxercises  and  Examination  Tests. 
3664     Selections  from  American  Authors. 

3660  Grammalogues  and  Contractions. 
5119    Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand. 

4197    Taqulgrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman. 

8570-1  Students'  Practice  Book. 

8571     Pitman's  Advanced  Speed  Practice. 

8615    The  Stenographic  Expert. 

9075     Pitman's  Dictation  Instructor. 

9153    Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary. 

TYPEWRITING 

3680    Chas.    E.   Smith's   Practical   Course  in   Touch   Typewriting. 

Balanced  Hand  Method. 
9668-1  Advanced  Typevxrltlng  and  Office  Training. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

Hammond's  and  Herzberg's  Style  Book  of  Business  English. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Pitman's  Spanish  Commercial  Reader. 

MacDonald's  English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commer- 
cial Dictionary. 

Note:  Books  on  th^e  Elementary  List  are  also  available  for  Day 
and  Evening  High  Schools.  Books  on  the  High  School  List  may  be 
ordered  for  Intermediate  Schools. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45tli  Street.  New  York 


5647 


8229 
9145 
9164 


Schwartz,   Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND    BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,   New  York 


face  first;  but  you  would  not  next  look  at  his  shoes,  and  tht 
at  his  necktie.  Details  should  be  mentioned  in  the  order  ii 
which  they  would  naturally  be  seen. 

5.  Make  your  description  short.    One  hundred  words  are 
usually  enough  ;  fifty  are  often  better.    Select  your  words  with ; 
care,  so  that  every  one  tells  something.      One  good  word  is 
worth  twenty  "pretty  good"  words. 

LANGUAGE  WORK— FIRST  THREE  YEARS 

{Continued  from  page  112.) 

Puss  thought  the  garden  belonged  to  her.  If  the  ravens 
came  near  the  house  she  growled  and  looked  fiercely  at  them. 
When  food  was  thrown  out  she  always  took  the  best  for  her 
.share.  Naturally  the  ravens  did  not  like  her.  They  said  she 
was  a  greedy,  selfish  old  cat. 

One  day  the  only  thing  thrown  out  for  dinner  was  a  big 
bone  with  a  little  meat  on  it.  Puss  seized  the  bone  and  began 
picking  oflF  the  meat.  When  the  ravens  came  for  their  share 
she  put  out  her  claws  and  arched  her  back.  With  a  growl  she 
told  the  ravens  that  they  had  better  fly  away.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  them. 

But  the  ravens,  being  very  hungry  this  time,  needed  their 
dinner.  Something  must  be  done.  So,  plucking  up  courage, 
they  decided  to  work  together.  One  was  to  fly  at  pussy's  tail, 
the  other  at  her  face. 

In  a  moment  down  came  one  of  the  ravens  and  seized  the 
cat's  tail  in  his  long  beak.  Puss  had  not  expected  this.  She 
dropped  her  bone  and  flew  at  her  tormentor.  Then  the  other 
raven  swooped  down  and  carried  of?  the  bone. 

So  that  day  the  ravens  had  a  good  dinner  and  greedy  puss 
had  to  go  without. 

LANGUAGE  WORK— FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS 
{Continued  from  page  120.) 

"I  only  hope  the  line  will  not  break,"  cried  Tom,  in  great 
excitAient. 

The  line  did  not  break,  and  soon  the  boys  had  drawn  a 
queer  little  tin  box  to  the  bank. 

A  Queer  Catch. — Part  II. — In  your  story  teU. — 1.  How  the 
boys  opened  the  box.  2.  What  it  contained.  3.  What  the  boys 
did  with  it. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  also  tell  how  the  box  came  to  be  in 
the  river. 

You  may  have  any  kind  of  ending  you  wish.  You  may 
make  it  a  fairy  story  or  a  story  that  might  be  true.  Try  to 
have  a  real  surprise  in  your  story. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  Clara,  Tom  and  Jack 
went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  buy  their  Christmas  presents. 
Soon  they  came  to  the  toyshop.  Tom  and  Jack  ran  at  once  to 
the  window. 

What  did  they  do?  What  did  they  say?  What  did  Clara 
see?    What  did  she  do?    Finish  the  story. 

Aldine  Second  Language  Book. 

Bryce  &  Spaulding.  Newson  &  Co. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
A  little  boy  steals  frotn  his  morning  play, 
And  under  the  blossoming  apple  tree 
He  lies  and  he  dreams  of  the  things  to  be  :* 
Of  battles  fought  and  of  victories  won, 
Of  wrongs  o'erthrown  and  of  great   deeds   done — 
Of  the  valor  that  he  shall  prove  some  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away.  —Eugene  Field 


♦Write  the  story  of  the  dream. 
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Explain  these  proverbs- 
nglish   Lessons — Book    I — 

Miller-Kin kead.  Lyons  &  Carnham. 

A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. — Franklin.  Never 
aunt  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  Experience 
leeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  at  no  other. — Frank- 
In.  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  Diligence  is 
:e  mother  of  good  luck. — Franklin.  The  child  is  father  of 
le  man. — Wordsworth.  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star. — Emer- 
'II.  Look  before  you  leap. — Heyivood.  There  are  no  gains 
•itliout  pains. — Franklin.  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to 
and  upright. — Franklin.  Indolence  is  the  mother  of  misery, 
ost  time  is  never  found  again.- — Franklin.  Birds  of  a  feather 
'nl  flock  together.  An  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his 
>nd. — Heywood.  Haste  makes  waste.  A  rolling  stone  gathers 
3  moss.  Many  hands  make  light  work.  Hit  the  nail  on  the 
5ad.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  You  cannot  put  the  same 
joe  on  every  foot. 

Finish  these  stories: 

The  Rescue. — As   Nellie  and  Lucy  came  to  the  railroad 
-occjng,  they  saw  a  little  child     .     .     . 

!y  First  Dollar. — Last  Saturday  I  wanted  to  earn  a  dol- 

(r.     I  started  early  and     .     .     . 
A  Cross  Dog. — As  the  letter  carrier  opened  the  gate  he 
'as  met  by  a  big  dog  that  growled  fiercely.  The  carrier    .    .    . 
Trolley  Trip. — Saturday  morning  my  uncle  took  me  for 
LiuUey  trip.     We     .     .     . 
11    A  Week  on  a  Farm. — In  the  summer  vacation  I  spent  a 
with  my  cousin  at  his  home  on  a  farm.    We     .     .     . 
ii/y  First  Day  in  School. — I  can  remember  my  first  day  in 
hool.     I  had  never  been  to  the  school  building,  and  in  the 
orning  I  went  with     .     .     . 

';;  Entertainment. — Last  Friday  afternoon  we  invited  our 
lis  to  an  entertainment  at  our  school.     We     .     .     . 

leaner  City. — Our  teacher  has  asked  us  to  suggest  some 
|s  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  do  to  make  a  cleaner  and  a 
tter  city.     I  think     .     .     . 

Field  Day. — One  morning  a  principal  told  his  pupils 
anhey  might  have  a  field  day,  and  he  appointed  a  committee 
make  the  arrangements.    The  committee     .     .     . 

\Stranger. — When  the  pupils  came  together  for  the  after- 
session,  they  saw  a  strange  boy  standing  in  the  hall.    He 
i  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and     .     .     . 
The  Postman's  Story. — I  see  many  strange  things  on, my 
[lily  rounds.    This  morning  I  found  a  lost  child  in  the  street. 

A  New  Game. — Ethel  gave  a  birthday  party  to  her  school 
Kends.    They  played  several  games,  and  then  Ethel  suggested 


The  Farmer's  Chickens. — A    farmer 
Sth  some  live  chickens  in  an  old  crate. 


started    for    market 
One  of  the  boards 


Learning  to  Skate. — William,  who  lived  in  Cuba  and  who 
d  never  seen  any  ice,  came  north  to  visit  his  cousin  during 
c  Christmas  vacation.       He  bought  a  pair  of  skates  and 

Catching  a  Burglar. — Mr.  Reed  was  away  from  home  over 
ght.  and  Mrs.  Reed  and  Harry  were  alone  in  the  house. 
pout  one  o'clock  Mrs.  Reed  heard     ... 

A  Lost  Boy. — Nelson   was  to  spend   the  spring   vacation 


BOOKS   ADOPTED   BY   THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FROM     CATALOG     OF 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

9851     TURNER'S    HAIL,   LAND    OF   FREEDOM— 7 A-8B 
9359     HAIL,  LAND  OF  FREEDOM.     By  Turner. 
9849     MITCHELL'S     THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOL     CLASS 
METHOD  FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

Hook   11  (or  School   Orchestras   and   Violin    Classes— All    Grades. 

CHIMES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Singable    Songs    for   Singing    Children.      Words    by    Annie    Willis    McCul- 
lough,  and    music   by    Ida   Maude   Titus postpaid  $0.60 

FOLK-SONGS  AND  OTHER  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Edited   by    Jane    Byrd    Raddiffe-Whitphcad postpaid  $2.00 

FOLK-SONGS  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Edited    by    Ralph    Radcliffe    Whitehead postpaid  $125 

ONE    HUNDRED    FOLK-SONGS    OI?    ALL    NATIONS 

For  medium  voice.     Edited  by   Granville  Bantock,     Paper,  postpaid,  $1..S0; 
cloth    postpaid  $2.50 

OUTLINES  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY 

By    Clarence    G.    Hamilton,   A.    M postpaid  $1.50 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASS  METHOD  FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

By   Albert   O.    Mitchell,   Mus.    D. 

Ditson  Edition,  No.  176 postage  5  cents  extra.     Net  $0.50 

RESONANCE  IN  SINGING  AND  SPEAKING 

By    Thomas    Fillebrown,    M.D.,    D.M.D postpaid  $1.25 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  IN  MUSICAL  DEFINITIONS 

By    M.    F.    MacConnell postpaid  $1.00 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By   J.   C.   Macy    postpaid  $1.25 

SIXTY  MUSICAL  GAMES  AND  RECREATIONS 

By    Laura    Rountree    Smith postpaid  $0.60 

ENGLISH  DICTION  FOR  SINGERS  AND  SPEAKERS 

By   Louis   Arthur    Russell. . .  postpaid  $1.00 

FIRST  LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLIN 

By  John  Craig  Kelley. 

Ditson   Edition,  No.  29 postage  5  cents  extra.     Net  $0.50 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  8-10-12  Ea»t  34th  St.,  New  York 


"/F  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,      Schools      and      Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Rings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK    TO    SEE 

"THE   NEWEST** 

21^ty0  Mtvalhxt  Sling 

A  unique  and  substantia]  rlnff  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  family  orest, 
fraternity  insignia,  eto.,  ttruok  absolutely  in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  oarved 
diea,  set  with  a  FimE  DIAKONS  and  blrthatone,  inoloding  railed  (old  mono- 
ip-am,  completely  finlahed. 


Solid  10-karat  Goid 

$12.00  . 
9.50  . 
7.00     . 


Large  Size 
Medium   Size 
Small     Size 


Solid  14-karat  Sold 

.     $13.50 

10.50 

8.50 


Latse  Size  for  Urn.  Hedium  and  Small  Size  to  Match,  for  Women. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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with  his  cousin  Alfred  in  a  city.  Nelson  had  never  been  to  a 
large  city,  and  Alfred  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  station, 
but    .     .     . 

An  Accident. — As  Frank  and  Mary  were  on  their  way  to 
school  they  saw  a  large  crowd  of  men  and  boys  in  the  street. 
Frank     .     .     . 

The  New  Pitcher. — I'he  new  boy  at  the  North  school  was 
quiet,  and  the  other  boys  had  not  been  very  kind  to  him.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  annual  game  of  baseball  between  the 
North  and  the  South  schools,  the  pitcher  of  the  North  school 
was  unable  to  play.  "Perhaps  1  can  help  you,"  said  the  new 
l)oy.     The  boys  around  him  laughed,  but     .     .     . 

The  Burning  Forest. — John  Fielding  lived  in  a  small  town 
in  a  western  state.  'His  father  was  a  forester,  and  he  often 
took  John  with  him  as  he  rode  through  the  woods.  One  day 
a  man  on  horseback  came  galloping  toward  them  shouting, 
"Oak  Hill  is  afire !"  Immediately  John  and  his  father     .     .     . 

Her  First  Journey  Alone. — Helen  Copeland,  who  lived  in 
Buffalo,  had  Seen  invited  to  visit  her  friend,  Mary  Rice,  in 
Detroit.  On  the  day  set  for  the  journey,  Helen  bade  her 
mother  good-bye  and  stepped  aboard  the  steamer  Louise.    She 

Slow  and  Surje. — There  were  two  brothers,  Robert  and 
Arthur.  Robert  could  work  very  fast,  but  Arthur  was  slower 
in  his  work.  One  Saturday  morning  their  father  told  them 
that  each  must  weed  a  row  of  vegetables  in  the  garden.  If 
they  finished  their  tasks  by  four  o'clock,  they  might  go  for  a 
ride  with  him.  (Write  the  story,  remembering  the  story  of 
the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.) 


BAKER  AND  WARE'S  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  GITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  REVISED 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  teachers  a  prominent  newspaper 
man  criticized  the  educational  system  of  the  country  for  its  lack 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  of  daily  living  conditions.  He 
evidently  did  not  know  how  much  effort  Ginn  &  Company 
have  expended  in  recent  years  to  make  their  textbooks  for 
elementary  schools  close  to  the  daily  lif€  of  the  pupil.  One 
of  the  most  useful  of  their  books  for  New  York  boys  and  girls 
in  the  last  grammar  grade  is  Baker  and  Ware's  Municipal 
Government  of  the  City  of  New  York,  revised,  a  strong,  vital, 
teachable  narrative  of  New  York's  government,  that  gives  a 
straightforward,  concise  account  of  the  organization  and  ope- 
ration of  the  various  city  departments. 

The  book  was  recently  rewritten  to  bring  it  fully  up-to-date 
and  in  its  new  form  it  has  been  approved  by  many  of  the  heads 
of  the  city  departments.  It  contains  a  historical  sketch  of 
Manhattan  Island  and  of  the  various  forms  of  government, 
leading  up  to  the  present  administrative  policy.  Although  it 
meets  the  demands  of  the  New  York  City  course  of  study  and 
was  made  especially  for  use  in  the  schools,  it  contains  all  the 
information  required  by  applicants  for  civil  service  positions, 
as  well  as  that  needed  by  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent reference  book  for  civic  clubs  of  all  kinds. 

ARE  YOU  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL?  Enclose  10c  postage  stamps  for  sample  of 
books  helpful  in  teaching  agriculture.  Educational  Depart- 
ment, International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY   SUPPLY  LIST. 

THE   SUMMERS    READERS  i 

By   MAUD   SUMMERS 

The  Literature  of  Childhood  Presented  in  the  Language  of  Childhood. 
Profusely  and  Beautifully  lUustratod  frrnt  Original  Drawings 

By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS 

Cat.  No.  Prioe 

6663  PRIMER    24 

6654  FIRST    READER. 29 

6655  SECOND    READER    '.' ."    '  ". 34 

6666  THIRD  READER    ". 39 

6567  THOUGHT    READER    ] 24 

6612  MANUAL     '.'..'.'..'.'.      AO 

THE  DIRECT  MOHOD  OF  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS 

By  ISAAC  PRICE,  New  York  City  PubUc  School* 

A  new  and  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  whicll 
aims  to   develop  the  conversational  powers   at  the   same   time   that   the   mor 
formal  art  of  reading  is  taught. 

Cat.  No.  6769  Price  .36 

THORNDIKFS  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE 

Prof,    of    Educational   Psychology    in    Teachers    College,    Columhia    University. 
A  radical   departure.     Exercises   in  pamphlet   form,    eliminating  the   copy- 
ing of  examples  by  the  pupils  and  saving  both  time  anl  eye-strain.     Suitable 
for  use  with  any  text  book. 

Pupils'  Edition.  Teacher's  Edition. 

Oat.  No.  Price.  Cat.  No.  Price. 

No.  1 5660  .08  6661  12 

2 M82  .08  6668  12 

8 6664  .08  5666  IS 

4 6666  .08  6667  12 

6 6668  .08  6569  .12    , 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS  &  CO.,  JS^e'^'^'^^'II???!? 


Jeannette's 

Little  Vanity  SliopI 

Dainty  Things  to  Wear 

For  Lovely  Young  Women  and  Lovely  Women  Who 
Stay  Young. 

Special  discount  to  teachers 

JEAIVIVETTE,  31  Main  St.,  Flusliing,  N.  Y. 


Send  lOc.  fop  a  sample  bottle 

H   A    I    R    G    O 

Removes  HAIR  and  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

Essential    when    you    wear   an    evening    gown.      Also    for    superfluous    hair   c 
the   face. 

Bottle  50c.  and  $1.00 

On    sale   at   Liggett-Riker-Hegeman    Drug    Stores   and   all    good    drug   and   di 
partment  stores. 

WHEELER  BEAUTY  CO.    Dept.  T.  M.,  67  Filth  Ave.,  New  Yor  ■ 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING 

TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 


One   Page,    preferred  position. ..  .$100 
One   Page    75 


Half  Page    ... 
Quarter  Page 


.$S« 
.  3« 


A   DISCOUNT  ALLOWED   FOR   TIME   CONTRACTS. 
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2Sp  at  uiar  uittly  your  utr^B,  at  ptact  uiitiy  your  nptgl|bour0,  attb  let 
Fuerg  ttPUi-year  finJi  gnu  a  better  man/'— Poor  Richard's  Almanack 


Pearson  &  Kirchwey's  Essentials  of  English 

These  books  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
New  York  State  Syllabus  for  the  entire  course 
in  language  work,  —  Grades  5-8   inclusive. 


ON  THE  LIST  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


List  No. 
8641 


First  Book 

Grades  5A-6B 


List  No. 
9818 


Second  Book 

.Grades  7A-8B 


A  Series  That  Succeeds  Because 

^  It  is  well  writteh  and  in  language  which  the  pupil  readily  understands. 

^It  provides  an  unusual  amount  of  oral  work  which  establishes  habits  of 
correct  and  pleasing  speech. 

^TTie  close  gradation  of  its  subject-matter  and  the  skillful  inter-relation  of 
its  oral  and  w^ritten  w^ork  insure  definite  progress. 

^The  verses  and  poems  used  in  the  exercises  include  all  the  selections  for 
memory  w^ork  required  by  the  Syllabus. 
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CONVERSATION— THE  CAT— lA-lB 

I     1  wonder  how  many  little  boys  and  girls  have  a  pussy 
|at  at  home?    Oh,  dear  me,  how  many!    Almost  all  of  us 
jave  one.    I  wonder  why  so  many  of  us  keep  a  pussy  cat? 
We  like  pussy."    "We  like  to  play  with  her."    "We  want 
D  keep  mice  away."    Yes,  I  am  sure  we  all  like  pussy  very 
luch,  and  we  like  to  see  her  romping  and  jumping  and  skip- 
ing  about  and  having  a  good  time  generally.     When  you 
'ant  to  have  a  good  time  with  pussy  what  do  you  do? 
iRoll  a  ball  across  the  floor."    "Whisk  something  in  front 
f  her."    "Draw  a  string  before  her."    What  does  pussy  do 
len?     "Runs  after  it."    Why?     "She  wants  to  catch  it." 
es,  she  imagines  it  is  a  living  thing  and  wants  to  catch  it. 
'id  you  ever  see  pussy  play  with  mamma's  ball  of  worsted? 
Yes."     What  does  pussy  do  then?     "Paws  it  and  rolls  it 
nd  runs  after  it."    Yes,  she  makes  a  great  ado  about  it  and 
lases  it  from  place  to  place  and  catches  it  up  in  her  paws 
nd  makes  believe  she  is  going  to  eat  it  up.    Then  she  leaves 
and  goes  off  into  a  corner  and  lies  down  with  her  nose 
ointing  toward  the  ball  and  her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  it. 
y  and  by  she  steals  softly  forward  step  by  step  as  if  she 
Kpected  the  ball  would  take  fright  and  roll  away;  then  she" 
■aps  forward  and  pounces  on  the  ball  and  begins  her  play  all 
ver  again.     Why  does  she  step  so  quietly  and  cautiously? 
She  is  afraid  it  might  escape  her."    Yes,  she  imagines  the 
!all  is  a  living  thing,  and  she  thinks  it  might  get  away  from 
er.    Now  some  one  must  have  noticed  how  pussy  grasps 
le  ball.    What  is  there  in  pussy's  paws  to  enable  her  to 
old  it  ?    "Claws."    Has  any  little  boy  or  girl  been  scratched 
y  pussy's  claws  ?    "Yes."    Yes,  I  think  all  of  us  have  had 
scratch  from  pussy  at  some  time,  and  we  know  her  claws 
re  pretty  sharp.    What  does  pussy  use  her  claws  for?    "To 
Itch   mice."     Yes,  she   seizes   her  prey  with   them — she 
itches  mice  and  other  small  animals.    What  other  small 
nimals?   "Birds."     "Small   fowls."     When  pussy  is  very 
ungry  she  hunts  for  birds  and  other  harmless  little  animals 
lat  she  can  carry  in  her  mouth.    But  you  don't  like  to  see 
jssy  pouncing  on  a  poor  little  bird  and  carrying  it  off  in 
tr  mouth  to  some  quiet  corner  where  she  can  eat  it  up,  do 
3U?    "No."    No,  pussy  should  not  be  so  cruel,  and  she  need 
Dt  be  if  we  are  kind  to  her  and  give  her  plenty  to  eat. .  If 
e  do  this  she  will  just  attend  to  her  regular  business  of 
ightening  the   mice   and   rats   and  keeping  these   dreadful 
:tle  pests  away.    Now  what  do  you  give  pussy  to  eat? 
Vlilk."    "Bread."    What  else?     "Meat."    Yes,  cats  eat  a 
•eat  many  of  the  things  we  eat  ourselves,  and  they  are  very 
)nd  of  milk.     Have  you  ever  noticed  that  pussy  licks  the 
tucer  so  clean  that  you  would  never  know  there  had  been 
lythinginit?    Why  is  this?    "She  is  so  fond  of  the  milk." 
he  is  fond  of  it,  but  how  can  she  lick  the  saucer  so  clean? 
o  you  think  you  could?    No,  we  could  not  do  it  at  all,  but 
assy  has  quite  a  different  sort  of  a  tongue  from  what  we 
ave?    Has  pussy  ever  licked  your  hand?    "Oh,  yes."  How 
•jesitfeel?    "Rough."    Ah,  yes,  very,  very  rough,  and  that 


is  because  pussy's  tongue  is  covered  all  over  with  very,  very 
httle  tiny  hooks,  and  these  hooks  just  scoop  up  the  milk  un- 
til there  is  not  a  particle  left. 

Now  when  pussy  wants  some  milk  or  something  to  eat, 
what  does  she  say— what  kind  of  a  sound  does  she  make? 
"Mews."    Yes,  she  mews  and  she  rubs  herself  against  you 
and  she  looks  up  in  your  face  just  as  if  she  wanted  to  say, 
"Oh,   I    would   like   so   much   to  have   some   milk."    That's 
pussy's    way  of  talking  and   telling  you  what   she   wants. 
When  you  are  very  kind  to  ])ussy  and  give  her  plenty  to  eat, 
how  does  she  show  her  satisfaction  ?    "She  lies  down."  Yes, 
she  lies  down,  and  jjerhaps  she  curls  herself  on  the  chair  or 
stretches    herself   out    before    the    fire,    or,    better    still,    per- 
haps if  she  likes  you  very  much,  she  jumps  up  into  your  lap 
and  just  curls  herself  up  there  and  goes  to  sleep  very  snugly 
and  comfortably.     What  kind   of  a  sound  does  she   make 
now  ?    "She  purrs."    She  purrs  and  purrs,  and  this  is  pussy's 
song  of  satisfaction.     She   is   perfectly  satisfied  and  con- 
contented.     Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  very  happy  to  know 
that  pus.sy  likes  you  so  much  for  being  so  good  to  her? 
That  is  always  the  way  with  the  dumb  animals.    When  we 
are  kind  to  them  they  are  very  good  to  us.    We  should  al- 
ways be  kind  to  pussy  and  all  our  animal  pets,  but  some- 
times little  boys  are  not  kind  and  annoy  the  cats  and  hurt 
thcni.     Do  yon  think  pussy  likes  that  sort  of  a  boy?     "No." 
No,  she  gets  very  angry  with  him,  and  when  pussy  is  angry 
what  does  she  do.     "She  scratches."    What  else— does  she 
make  any  sound?     "She  makes  a  growling  sound."     Yes, 
and  that  means  she  is  going  to  hurt  you  if  you  don't  take 
care,  and  when  she  gets  more  angry  still  she  hisses  and 
scratches   pretty   sharp.     But  we  should   always  avoid   mak- 
ing these  animals  angry  or  hurting  them  in  any  way.     It  is 
very  wrong.    Does  pussy  make  any  sound  when  she  is  hunt- 
ing for  a  mouse  ?    No,  she  moves  about  so  very  quietly  you 
would  never  think  a  living  thing  was  moving.    Why  is  she 
so   quiet?      "She   does    not   want   to    frighten    the    mouse. 
What  time  does  she  hunt  for  mice.    "Night  time."    Yes,  at 
night,  when  everything  is  still  and  dark  and  the  mice  are 
leaving  their  holes  in  search  of  food.     When  she  finds  the 
hole  she  just  slips  up  to  it  as  near  as  she  can  without  being  seen 
and  lies  down  there  and  watches  it  perfectly  motionless  un- 
til the  mouse  appears.    What  happens  then  ?    "She  catches 
it."    She  steals  up  softly  and  quickly  and  makes  one  spring 
and  comes  down  on  the  mouse.    Then  she  carries  it  off  in 
her  mouth  to  her  corner  and  perhaps  eats  it  there — poor 
little  mouse. 

Now  there  is  something  else  very  interesting  about 
Ijussy  that  helps  her  when  she  is  on  the  scent  for  mice — 
something  that  helps  her  to  feel  her  way  in  the  dark.  Can 
you  tell  me  what?  Well,  they  grow  on  either  side  of  her 
face?  "Whiskers."  Yes,  pussy's  whiskers.  We  call  them 
feelers  because  she  uses  them  to  guide  her  in  the  dark,  and 
they  are  so  sensitive  that  whenever  anything  touches  them 
in  the  slightest  way  pussy  can  feel  it  at  once.    We  should  be 
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very  careful  how ^e  touch  pussy's  feelers,  because  they  are 
so  very  sensitive  that  if  we  touch  them  roughly  it  hurts 
her  very  much. 

Now  there  is  just  one  thing  more  I  want  you  to  tell  me. 
You  know  pussy  is  a  very  clean  animal.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  how  pussy  keeps  herself  so  clean.  You  never  see  her  in 
the  water,  do  you?  No,  pussy  never  goes  into  the  water, 
she  does  not  like  it,  and  you  will  notice  when  she  steps  on 
a  little  water  she  lifts  up  her  foot  right  away  and  shakes  it 
oflf.  Well,  how  does  she  clean  herself?  How  does  pussy 
clean  her  face?  T  think  you  have  often  seen  her  do  it  for 
she  cleans  her  face  every  day.  "With  her  paws."  Yes.  she 
wets  her  paw  with  her  tongue  and  draws  it  over  her  face 
and  then  over  her  ears  a  great  many  times,  and  if  you  are 
looking  at  her  she  looks  up  at  you  every  little  while  as  if  she 
would  say,  "Well,  little  girl,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  How 
does  pussy  smooth  her  hair?  She  uses  her  tongue.  Yes, 
these  same  little  hooks  on  her  tongue  we  were  speaking 
about  do  for  a  comb.  You  know  pussy  is  very  particular  to 
look  well,  and  she  combs  and  smooths  down  her  hair  every 
day,-  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day.  So  you  see 
if  we  just  study  pussy's  ways  we  will  find  a  great  many 
things  to  make  us  like  her,  and  we  will  learn  the  reason 
why  pussy  is  such  a  household  pet  all  over  the  world. 

PLAN    IN    LANGUAGE— FIRST    YEAR 

The  language  work  in  this  grade  is  of  great  importance. 
The  child  enters  upon  his  school  life  with  a  limited  vocabulary, 
an  imperfect  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions. 

To  increase  his  vocabulary,  to  teach  him  to  think,  to  remem- 
ber, to  use  his  judgment  and  to  observe,  to  help  him  express 
in  good  English  what  he  has  thought,  seen,  or  remembered 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  of  this  grade.  The  methods 
employed  must  be  clear  and  well  formulated  in  the  teacher's 
plan,  but  the  lessons  should  be  conducted  in  a  pleasant  and 
informal  manner. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  the  child  is  shy  and  some- 
times feels  the  strangeness  of  his  new  environment.  The 
teacher  leads  him  to  speak  of  his  home  life,  what  he  saw  on 
the  way  to  school,  or  has  an  impersonal  little  talk  on  a  good 
picture  illustrating  an  interesting  phase  of  child  life.  She 
begins  with  what  is  nearest  to  the  child  himself,  and  gradually 
leads  his  thoughts  away  from  himself  to  other  things,  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  old  familiar  maxim  has  it,  "from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  the  near  to  the  more  remote."  Almost 
all  small  children  (and  many  large  ones,  too)  like  to  talk. 
They  will  soon  tell  little  incidents  of  home  life,  tell  anecdotes 
of  their  pets  and  the  baby's  funny  ways. 

The  teacher  leads  them  to  appreciate  what  is  highest  and 
best  in  literature  and  art,  by  showing  them  the  best  pictures 
which  the  great  masters  have  delighted  to  paint  of  children 
and  animals.  She  tells  them  stories  in  which  heroism,  adven- 
ture, unselfishness  and  imagination  play  a  prominent  part. 
Lastly,  she  stores  their  minds  with  pretty  verses,  simple 
rhymes,  and  noble  thoughts  simply  expressed.  Thus  she  trains 
the  memory,  increases  the  vocabulary,  and  when  the  selections 
are  recited  insists  that  each  word  shall  be  pronounced  clearly 
and  distinctly. 

There  should  be  conversation  daily  on  the  topics  suggested 


and  also  on  the  weather,  the  nature  work,  etc.  Once  a  week 
there  should  be  a  longer  conversational  exercise  with  a  defi- 
nite subject.  This  should  be  an  ethical  lesson  and  requires 
much  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  keep  it  from  degenerat- 
ing into  a  mere  moral  task  which  is  distasteful  and  uninterest- 
ing, even  to  children.  This  lesson  should  be  intioduced,  if 
possible,  by  an  anecdote  illustrating  the  virtue  to  be  inculcated, 
and  the  children  encouraged  to  give  their  opinions. 

Another  day  the  language  lesson  may  be  given  to  picture 
study,  the  next  to  reading  or  telling  a  story  which  is  repro- 
duced on  the  following  day  by  the  children.  The  memorj' 
selection  is  taught  on  the  fifth  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  each  child  should  have  confidence 
in  speaking  before  his  classmates,  should  speak  clearly  and 
enunciate  distinctly,  and  have  a  vocabulary  considerably  larger 
than  when  he  entered  the  school  some -five  months  before. 
He  should  always  tell  a  fact  in  a  reasonably  correc\  sentence, 
avoiding  the  long  involved  compound  sentences  which  a  child 
iises,  connected  with  and,  so  then,  etc.  He  should  correctl) 
pronounce  such  words  as  can,  was,  for,  which  are  very  fre 
quently  mispronounced.  He  should  have  a  small  stock  ol 
stories  and  anecdotes  and  be  able  to  repeat  from  memory  at 
least  a  dozen  short  selections. 

Material  for  lA  language  work  is  given  below  in  a  sug 
gestive  plan  arranged  by  months. 

January- — Conversations:  Cold  weather,  snow,  ice.  The 
new  year.  How  many  months?  Which  are  winter  months? 
Which  spring?  Which  are  summer  months?  Is  there  school 
then  ?  Which  are  the  autumn  months  ?  Who  can  name  some 
liolidays  which  will  come  this  year? 

Picture  Study:  "Children  of  Chas.  I."— Van  Dyke. 
"Feeding  the  Birds."— Millet.  "A  Family  at  Home." — Adams. 
"Winter  Sports."  ; 

Stories  for  Reproduction:    "The  Fairy's  New  Year  Gift."' 
— Emilie   Poulsson.     "Thumblerig." — Hans   Christian  Ander- 
sen.   "Story  of  the  Sunbeams." — Boston  Kindergarten  Stories. 
The  Dishonest  Woodman. 

Ethical  Lessons:  New  opportunities  of  the  new  year. 
Truthfulness  in  speech  and  action.  Cheerfulness,  smiling 
faces,  kind  greetings,  honesty. 

February — Conversations:  Same  as  suggested  for  Sep- 
tember. Also  winter  sports  and  pastimes,  toys,  pets,  our 
country. 

Picture  Study:    Same  as  suggested  for  September. 

Stories  for  Reproduction:  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Boy. 
George  Washington  as  a  Boy.  Stories  suggested  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Ethical  Lessons:  Patriotism,  bravery.  Industry,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  true  greatness  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  Lin- 
coln and  Washington. 

March — Conversations:  Signs  of  Spring — lengthening  oi 
the  days,  melting  snow,  softening  of  the  ground,  birds  return- 
ing, buds,  the  Spring  winds. 

Picture  Study:  "The  First  Step."— Millet.  "Old  Woman 
Spinning."  "In  the  Open  Country."— Dupre.  "Can't  You 
Talk?" 

Stories  for  Reproduction:  "Somebody's  Mother."  "Dick 
Whittington  and  His  Cat."  "Diamonds  and  Toads."— Boston 
Kindergarten  Stories.  "Five  Peas  in  a  Pod."— Andersen  in 
Boston  Kindergarten  Stories. 
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ithical  Lessons:    Duties  to  the  Aged  and  the  Unfortunate. 

iness  to  Animals.     Gentleness  in  speech    and    manner. 

srfulness,  smiling  faces,  kind  greetings. 

Vpril — Conversations:     What  the  farmer  is  doing;  what 

birds   are  doing;  budding  leaves   and   flowers;   the   first 

ng  flowers.     Children's  observations  of  signs  of  Spring, 

rain,  the  sun. 

'Picture  Study:     "The  Song  of  the  Lark."— Breton.     "A 

jing    Hand." — Renouf.       "Feeding    the    Hens." — Millet. 

tato  Planting."— Millet. 

Stories  for  Reproduction:    "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk."  "The 

ning  Glory  Seed." — Boston  Kindergarten  Stories.    "Little 

/ants."    "In  the  Child's  World."    "Three  Little  Pigs." 

Ithical   Lessons:      Great    oaks    from    little    acorns    grow. 

tness   in   person   and   belongings.      Cheerfulness^making 

;hine.     Gratitude  to  farmer  who  works  for  us  all. 

May — Conversations:     Children's   observations   of  indus- 

;,   trades,   professions,  observations   of   weather,   flowers, 

s,  etc. 

'^icture  Study:     "The   Sheep   Shearing." — Millet.     "The 

ksmith." — Frere.     "At  the  Watering  Trough." — Bouvert. 

v-ed." — Landseer. 

Stories  for  Reproduction:    "Goody  Two  Shoes,"  from  "In 

Child's  World."     "The  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem."     "The 

ting  of  the  Winds,"  from  "In  the  Child's  World."    "Jack 

the  Jenny  Sparrow." 

\lthical  Lessons:  The  dignity  of  labor,  true  heroism,  doing 

3  duty  every  day,  gentleness. 

UNE — Conversations:     The  new  month,   weather,  birds, 

ers,  sun,  moon,  stars.    Children's  observations. 

''Iciure  Study:    "The  Hay  Harvest."— Le  Page.    "A  Pri- 

y  School  in  Brittany." — Geofifrey.     "Mother  and  Child." — 

3run.    "Girl  and  Cat." — Hoecker. 

Stories  for  Reproduction:    "A  Lesson  of  Faith,"  from  "In 

Child's  World."    "The  Sun  and  the  Wind."— ^sop.    "The 

y  of  a  Breeze."— "In  the  Child's  World." 

Ithical    Lessons:     Happiness,    respect    for    age,    misfor- 

,  weakness  and  authority. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  GROUP  WORK— lA-lB 

"ake  a  piece  of  oak  tag  9  x  12  inches ;  divide  it  into  squares 
:'<  inches. 

n  each  square  make  a  drawing  to  illustrate  a  word  to  be 
iht.  Above  the  drawing  write  the  word  in  red  ink.  Below 
:  (rawing  print  the  word  in  red  ink.  The  drawings  are  out- 
t  in  black  ink. 

'he  card  when  finished  will  be  like  Plate  A,  except  that  it 
1 36  larger  and  that  the  words  illustrated  may  be  different. 

lake  enough  of  these  cards  for  a  group  of  children.  If 
1  are  twenty  children  in  a  group  twenty  cards  will  be  neces- 
■;  If  there  are  thirty  children  in  a  group  thirty  cards  will 
i:cessary. 

rrange  drawings  in  a  different  order  on  each  of  the  cards, 
(same  set  of  words  may  be  illustrated  on  each  card  or  a 
F-ent  set  may  be  used.  For  instance,  one  card  may  illus- 
t  the  words  cow,  cat,  boy,  dog,  sheep,  woman,  fan,  mill, 
I  kid,  corn,  and  pig.  Another  card  may  illustrate  the  words 
01,  turkey,  two,  fire,  house,  rat,  man,  boy,  sheep,  cock,  pig 
d:orn.    On  comparing  Plates  A  and  B  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
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The  words  when  written  or  printed  should  have  the  small 
or  non-loop  letters  at  least  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high.  Red 
ink  is  used  to  draw  attention  to  the  words  to  make  a  greater 
impression  on  the  child's  mind.  It  is  the  words  that  we  wish 
the  child  to  notice  rather  than  the  pictures. 

When  the  set  of  cards  is  completed  write  the  words  illus- 
trated on  small  pieces  of  oak  tag.  Into  an  envelope  put  a  set 
of  words.  The  set  of  words  is  made  up  of  one  each  of  every 
word  illustrated.  For  instance,  a  card  has  only  twelve  illus- 
trated words  as  cow,  dog,  cat,  man,  corn,  woman,  pig,  house, 
boy,  mill,  kid  and  sheep.  A  set  of  twenty  or  thirty  cards  may 
have  twenty-four  words  illustrated  as  kid,  cat,  dog,  pig,  woman, 
man,  boy,  house,  mill,  fan,  sheep,  corn,  cow,  hen,  cock,  goose, 
turkey,  rat,  wheat,  red,  blue,  leaf,  two,  fire.  Each  envelope  then 
should  contain  twenty-four  words.  This  causes  the  child  to 
use  more  discrimination  in  selecting  the  right  words  and  so 
develops  his  power  of  discrimination.  Of  course  if  the  teacher 
does  not  wish  to  do  this  she  may  have  in  an  envelope  just  the 
words  on  a  card.  In  this  case  the  envelopes  and  cards  will 
have  to  be  numbered  so  that  each  child  will  get  the  set  of 
words  belonging  to  his  card. 

Children  match  the  words  with  those  on  card. 

COMPOSITION— FIRST     THREE    YEARS 

English  Lessons — Book  I — 

Millcr-Kinkead :  Lyons  S-  Carnahan. 

The  Milkmaid. 

A  milkmaid  was  walking  to  market  with  a  pail  of  milk 
upon  her  head. 

'"I  will  sell  the  milk,"  she  thought,  "and  with  the  money  I 
can  buy  two  dozen  eggs.  From  these  eggs  I  am  sure  to  get 
fifteen  chickens.-  By  Christmas  these  will  bring  at  least  ten 
dollars.  That  will  buy  a  new  dress.  Green  will  look  the  best. 
Then  when  I  go  to  a  party,  every  one  will  look  at  it.  I  will 
walk  very  proudly,  and  when  any  one  speaks  to  me  I  will  toss 
my  head  like  this,  — "  and  she  gave  her  head  a  toss. 

Over  went  the  milk  pail,  which  she  had  entirely  forgotten, 
and  the  milk  was  spilled  on  the  ground.  This  shows  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

Com'ersation. — Where  was  the  milkmaid  going?  What 
was  she  carrying?  How  was  she  carrying  it?  What  did  she 
plan  to  do  with  the  money  ?  How  many  eggs  would  she  buy  ? 
How  many  chickens  did  she  count?  How  much  did  she  ex- 
pect to  get  for  the  chickens?  What  did  she  plan  to  do  with 
the  money  ?  What  did  she  think  about  the  party  ?  How  would 
she  walk?  What  happened  when  she  gave  her  head  a  toss? 
What  does  this  story  teach? 

The  Bee  and  the  Dove. 

One  day  when  a  bee  was  flying  over  a  lake,  it  fell  down 
into  the  water.  The  wings  of  the  bee  became  so  wet  that  it 
could  not  fly,  and  it  could  not  get  out.  A  dove  that  was  flying 
near  saw  the  poor  bee  and  wished  to  help  it.  So  it  dropped  a 
leaf  on  the  water  near  the  bee  for  a  boat.  The  bee  got  up  on 
the  leaf  and  floated  around  in  the  warm  sun  until  its  wings 
were  dry.    Then  it  thanked  the  dove  and  flew  away. 

A  few  days  later  a  bad  boy  that  was  in  the  woods  with  his 
gun  saw  the  dove  and  wanted  to  shoot  it.  He  walked  along 
carefully  until  he  got  near,  and  then  he  raised  his  gun  to  take 
good  aim.     The  little  bee  seeing  what  the  boy  was  doing  flew 


that  he  dropped  his  gun,  and  the  dove  flew  away.    This  t 
the  bee  saved  the  dove. 

Conversation. — Where  was  the  bee?  How  did  it  hap 
to  get  into  tlw  water?  Why  couldn't  the  bee  get  out  of 
water?  What  would  become  of  the  bee  if  no  one  helped 
Who  saw  the  bee  ^n  the  water  ?  What  did  the  dove  do  to  1 
the  bee?  What  was  the  leaf  like?  What  did  the  bee 
Why  could  it  fly  after  it  had  been  on  the  leaf  a  little  wh 
What  do  you  think  the  bee  said  to  the  dove?  What  was 
bad  boy  doing  in  the  woods?  Why  did  he  wish  to  shoot 
dove  ?  Why  did  the  bee  wish  to  save  the  dove  ?  What  did 
bee  do  to  save  the  dove?  What  do  you.  think  the  dove  : 
to  the  bee? 

The  Little  Plant. 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed,  "Wake  1"  said  the  sunshine, 

Buried  deep,  so  deep!  "And   creep   to   the   light! 

A   dear  little  plant  "Wake!"  said  the  voice 

Lay  fast  asleep  I  Of  the  raindrops  bright 

The  little  plant  heard, 

And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 
Outside  world  might  be. 
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FRACTIONS— SECOND  YEAR 

The  notion  of  a  fraction  includes  three  phases  which  must 
taught  before  a  pupil  has  a  satisfactory  idea  of  a  fraction, 
ese  phases  are:  (1)  One  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
gle  thing;  (2)  One  or  more  of  the  equal  groups  of  a  group 
things;  (3)  The  indicated  quotient  of  one  number  divided 
another.  All  three  ideas  should  not  be  presented  when  the 
ction  is  first  introduced  into  school  work.  Fractions  should 
taught  first  as  equal  parts  of  a  single  thing,  and  this  defi- 
ion  should  control  the  method  of  teaching  for  Grade  2A: 
en,  the  second  definition  should  be  employed  in  Grade  2B 
enlarge  the  pupil's  concept,  and  fractions  should  be  consid- 
:d  both  as  equal  parts  of  units  and  as  equal  parts  of  groups 
units.  In  the  third  or  fourth  school  year  the  third  idea 
:)uld  be  given  in  connection  with  the  improper  fraction.  It 
the  object  of  this  article  to  present  a  method  of  teaching 
.ctions  in  harmony  with  the  definitions  above  outlined. 
To  teach  one-half  of  a  unit. — Give  to  the  pupils  paper  cir- 


m3 


cles  with  centers  plainly  marked  or  hold  such  a  circle  in  view 
of  the  class.  Fold  the  circle  through  the  center  and  open  it 
out  again.  Question  in  this  manner:  Into  how  many  parts 
does  the  fold  divide  the  circle?  How  do  the  parts  compare 
in  size  as  shown  by  folding?  Take  a  paper  square  and  fold 
through  a  diagonal.  Ask  questions  similar  to  those  for  the 
circle.  State  that  each  of  the  two  equal  parts  in  case  of  the 
circle  is  one-half  of  the  circle,  and  that  each  of  the  two  equal 
parts  of  the  square  is  one-half  of  the  square. 

Applications. 
1.    Jennie  and  Clara  divided  an  apple  equally  between  them. 
What  part  of  the  apple  did  each  have? 

-2.     Charlie  and  Myron  divided  a  popcorn  ball  equally  be- 
tween them ;  what  part  of  the  ball  did  each  have? 

3.  Ralph  divided  an  orange  into  halves ;  into  how  many 
parts  did  he  divide  it?    How  did  the  parts  compare  in  ■  ize? 

4.  Draw  a  circle  and  mark  it  as  in  the  picture.    {.\)    Draw 
a  line  to  divide  this  apple  into  halves. 
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5.  Draw  a  square  and  divide  it  into  halves.     (B) 

6.  Draw  a  circle  and  a  line  through  its  center.  Shade  with 
a  pencil  or  color  with  a  brush  one-half  of  the  circle. 

7.  Draw  a  rectangle  and  draw  a  line  from  any  corner  to  the 
opposite  one;  shade  with  pencil  or  color  with  a  brush  one- 
half  of  the  rectangle. 

To  teach  fourths  of  a  unit. — The  teacher  holds  a  paper 
circle  with  the  center  mark  before  the  class,  or  better,  the 
pupils  are  given  paper  circles.  The  circle  is  folded  through 
the  center  so  that  the  first  crease  lies  on  itself.  The  circle  is 
again  opened  out.  Question  in  this  manner :  Into  how  many 
parts  is  the  circle  divided  by  the  creases?  By  noticing  how 
the  parts  lie  as  the  circle  is  folded  tell  how  they  compare  in 
size.  Into  how  many  equal  parts  is  the  circle  divided?  Fold 
a  paper  square  through  each  diagonal.  Ask  questions  similar 
to  those  for  the  circle.  State  that  each  of  the  four  equal  parts 
of  the  circle  is  one-fourth  of  the  circle,  and  that  each  of  the 
four  equal  parts  of  the  square  is  one-fourth  of  the  square. 
How  many  fourths  are  there  in  a  whole  circle?  In  a  whole 
square?  Fold  one  side  of  a  square  to  the  opposite  side.  Open 
out  the  paper.  Fold  the  other  sides  together  and  open  out 
the  paper.  (C)  Into  how  many  equal  parts  do  the  creases 
divide  the  square?  How  do  the  parts  compare  in  size?  Each 
part  is  how  much  of  the  whole  square? 

Applications. 

1.  Four  boys  shared  an  apple  equally;  each  had  what  part 
of  the  apple? 

2.  Lucy  cut  a  pie  as  shown  in  the  picture  (D) ;  how  many 
pieces  did  she  make? 

3.  Mary  cut  a  cake  into  fourths ;  how  many  pieces  did 
she  make? 

4.  Four  girls  made  a  square  garden  in  the  sand  and  di- 
vided it  so  that  each  had  an  equal  part.  What  part  did  each 
have?  Make  a  drawing  and  divide  it  to  show  the  part  each 
girl  had. 

5.  George  picked  a  4-quart  pail  full  of  berries,  and  the 
gardener  gave  him  one-fourth  of  them  for  picking;  how  many 
quarts  did  George  have? 

6.  Evelyn  drew  a  line  each  way  across  the  middle  of  her 
tablet  (E)  to  make  spaces  in  which  to  write  problems;  how 
many  spaces  did  she  make?  How  did  they  compare  in  size? 
Each  was  what  part  of  the  whole  page? 

7.  A  window  sash  contains  four  window  panes  of  the 
same  size.    Each  pane  is  what  part  of  the  whole  surface? 

8.  Frank  lives  four  blocks  of  equal  length  from  the  school ; 
each  block  is  what  part  of  the  distance  to  Frank's  home? 

To  teach  the  relation  of  halves  and  fourths. — ^Fold  the 
square  again  through  the  center  lines.  Into  how  many  parts 
do  the  creases  divide  the  square?  Each  is  what  part  of  the 
square?  Fold  the  square  over  one  of  the  creases.  This  sur- 
face is  what  part  of  the  whole  square?  How  many  fourths  of 
the  square  are  there  in  it?  How  many  fourths  of  the  square 
are  there  in  one-half  of  it? 

Fold  the  circle  into  halves  and  fourths.  Find  as  in  the  case 
of  the  circle  the  number  of  fourths  in  a  half.  Fold  a  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  paper  so  as  to  show  that  two  fourths  equal  one- 
half.  Fold  a  square  through  its  opposite  corners  and  show 
that  one-half  contains  two  fourths. 


Applications. 

1.  Four  boys  shared  a  pie  equally ;  what  part  of  the  who 
pie  did  two  of  them  have? 

2.  Roy  picked  a  4-quart  basket  full  of  cherries  and  so 
one-half  of  them ;  how  many  quarts  did  he  sell  ? 

3.  Lucy  divided  an  orange  into  fourths,  or  quarters,  ai 
gave  Henry  one-half  of  the  orange ;  how  many  quarters  did  si 
give  him? 

4.  Two  panes  in  a  4-pane  window  sash  are  what  part  ( 
the  whole  surface? 

5.  John  lives  four  blocks  from  school ;  two  block  are  wk 
part  of  this  distance? 

6.  When  John  is  half  way  to  school,  how  many  blocl' 
has  he  come?    How  many  has  he  yet  to  come? 

7.  Draw  a  square  and  connect  its  opposite  corners.  Shaf 
or  color  one-fourth  of  the  square.  Another  fourth.  Wh 
part  of  the  whole  square  is  now  shaded  ?  What  part  is  ii' 
shaded? 

8.  Draw  a  square,  and  proceed  as  in  previous  exercis 
but  use  mid  lines  instead  of  diagonals  for  the  division  lines. 

9.  Draw  a  square;  divide  it  into  fourths.  Shade  one  ( 
them.    Two  of  them.    Three  of  them. 

10.  Fold  a  circle  and  paint  out  three-fourths  of  it. 

11.  Three  quarts  of  berries  are  what  part  of  a  4-quart  pa 
full?' 

To  teach  thirds  of  a  unit. — Give  the  pupils  strips  of  pap< 
6  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide  marked,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (F' 
or  fold  such  a  piece  of  paper  before  the  class.  Fold  one  en 
through  the  nearest  dot.  Open  out  and  do  the  same  with  th 
other  end.  Into  how  many  parts  do  the  creases  divide  th 
rectangle  or  oblong?  How  do  the  parts  compare  in  size 
(Find  answer  by  folding.) 

The  teacher  holds  a  yard  stick  before  the  class  and  mark 
it  oflf  in  feet  by  use  of  a  foot  rule.  Into  how  many  parts  i 
the  yard  divided  ?  How  do  the  parts  compare  in  size  ?  Eac 
part  is  called  one-third  of  a  yard.  One  foot  is  what  part  of 
yard?  Two  feet  are  how  many  thirds  of  a  yard?  Each  div 
sion  of  the  rectangle  was  what  part  of  the  whole  rectangle 
Two  divisions  were  what  part  of  the  whole  rectangle? 

Application. 

1.  Mary's  mother  gave  her  one  foot  of  cloth  cut  from 
yard.  What  part  of  a  yard  did  she  give  her?  What  part  of 
yard  was  left? 

2.  Carl  had  a  stamp  book  with  three  leaves  ;  when  he  ha  • 
filled  one  of  them  what  part  of  the  book  had  he  filled? 

3.  Ruth  spilled  one  quart  of  milk  from  a  three-quart  pa  * 
full ;  what  part  of  the  whole  did  she  spill  ?  What  part  wa 
left  in  the  pail? 

4.  A  pie  was  divided  as  shown  in  the  picture  (G).  On 
part  was  gone  and  Peter  took  half  of  the  rest ;  what  part  o 
the  pie  did  he  get?    How  much  of  a  pie  remained? 

5.  How  many  lobes  has  the  clover  leaf  in  the  picture?  (H 
What  part  of  the  leaf  is  one  of  them  ?    If  one  is  taken  awa  < 
what  part  of  the  leaf  is  left?  ' 

To  teach  si.rths  of  a  unit. — Use  strips  of  paper  as  in  th 
case  of  thirds ;  fold  in  the  same  way ;  then  fold  lengthwis 
through  the  middle  (I).  Compare  the  parts  by  folding.  Hov 
manv  equal  parts  are  there  in  the  rectangle?  Draw  a  htx?.^o\ 
on  the  blackboard  and  divide  it  as  shown  here  (J).  Hov 
many  equal  parts  are  there  in  the  figure?    One  of  the  six  equa! 
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arts  of  the  figure  is  called  one-sixth  of  it.  Two  of  them  are 
AfO-sixths  of  the  figure.  What  are  three  of  them  called  ?  Four 
f  them?  Five  of  them?  What  part  of  the  folded  rectangle 
1  each  division? 

Applications. 

1.  How  many  working  days  are  there  in  a  week?  What 
art  of  such  a  week  is  one  day  ?  How  many  sixths  of  such  a 
eek  are  five  days? 

2.  A  cake  was  cut  into  equal  parts  for  a  family  of  six. 
ach  had  what  part  of  the  cake?  There  were  3  boys  in  the 
miily;  how  many  sixths  of  the  cake  did  they  have? 

3.  A  man  lost  one  day  in  a  week  through  illness ;  what 
^rt  of  the  work-day  week  did  he  work? 

4.  From  a  keg  containing  6  gallons  of  vinegar  a  grocer 
)ld  one  gallon;  what  part  of  the  whole  did  he  sell?  What 
irt  was  left? 

5.  If  a  school  day  consists  of  six  hours,  what  part  of  the 
ly  is  one  hour?  If  school  begins  at  9  o'clock,  what  part  of 
e  school  day  is  passed  by  10  o'clock?    At  11  o'clock? 

7'o  teach  the  relation  of  thirds  and  sixths. — Use  the  rectan- 
e  as  folded  for  thirds  and  sixths.  Into  how  many  parts  do 
c  short  creases  divide  the  rectangle?  Each  part  contains 
)w  many  sixths  of  the  rectangle?  How  many  sixths  of  the 
ctangle  are  there  in  one-third  of  it?  How  many  sixths  are 
ere  in  two-thirds  of  it? 

Two  days  are  what  part  of  a  work-day  week  ?  How  many 
sths  of  a  work-day  week?    Two-thirds  are  how  many  sixths? 

Similarly  teach  the  relation  of  halves  and  sixths. 

I  Applications. 

1.  A  man  worked  one-third  of  a  week;  how  many  days 
d  he  work?    How  many  sixths  of  a  week? 

2.  A  man  worked  three-sixths  of  a  week ;  how  many  days 
d  he  work? 

3.  Another  man  worked  one-half  of  a  week;  how  many 
<ths  of  a  week  did  he  work? 

4.  By  use  of  a  rule  draw  a  rectangle  6  in.  long  and  2  in. 
ide.  Divide  it  crosswise  into  six  equal  rectangles.  Shade 
:e-sixth  of  the  rectangle.     Show  by  shading  that  one-half 

uals  three-sixths ;  that  one-third  equals  two-sixths ;  that  two- 
irds  equals  four-sixths. 

5.  Draw  a  figure  like  this  (K).  Shade  it  so  as  to  show 
It  two-thirds  equal  four-sixths. 

To  teach  the  meaning  of  one-half  of  a  group. — A  picture 
e  this  (L)  may  be  used.  How  many  steps  are  there  in  the 
;:ture?  What  part  of  the  way  up  has  Mary  gone?  How 
uny  steps  has  she  taken?  How  many  more  must  she  take 
>  reach  the  top?  Two  steps  are  what  part  of  four  steps? 
.  a  sketch  of  a  tray  (M)  of  4  quart-baskets  of  berries  may 
)  drawn.  If  two  of  these  baskets  are  taken  away,  what  part 
)the  whole  is  taken?  Two  quarts  are  what  part  of  4  quarts? 
Or  a  sketch  of  6  milk  bottles  in  a  case  may  be  shown.  If 
lee  of  them  are  sold,  what  part  remains?  Three  bottles  are 
\at  part  of  six  bottles?  The  numbers  may  be  varied  so  as 
tpicture  halves  of  other  numbers  as  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  and  20. 

Applications. 

1.  How  many  six-inch  lengths  are  there  in  a  foot?  A 
li-inch  length  is  what  part  of  a  foot?  How  many  inches  are 
Ire  in  a  foot?    Six  inches  are  what  part  of  12  inches? 

2.  Answer  in  the  same  way ;  3  inches  are  what  part  of  6 
ihes? 


3.  How  many  oranges  are  there  in  half  a  dozen  oranges? 

4.  A  crate  contains  12  bottles  of  milk;  how  many  bottles 
are  there  in  half  a  crate? 

5.  How  many  days  are  there  in  one  week ?  In  two  weeks? 
One  week  is  what  part  of  two  weeks?  Seven  days  are  what 
part  of  14  days  ? 

6.  There  are  8  quarts  in  a  peck ;  how  many  quarts  are  there 
in  half  of  a  peck? 

7.  How  many  cents  are  there  in  a  dime?  In  two  dimes? 
Ten  cents  are  what  part  of  20  cents  ? 

8.  There  are  8  ounces  in  half  of  a  pound;  how  many 
ounces  are  there  in  a  pound  ? 

9.  There  are  9  men  in  a  baseball  team;  how  many  are 
there  in  two  teams?    9  is  what  part  of  18? 

10.  Give  a  large  number  of  drill  questions  like : 
One-half  of  6  is? 

One-half  of  10  is? 
One-half  of  12  is? 

3  is  half  of? 

4  is  half  of? 
6  is  half  of? 

To  teach  fourths  of  a  group. — Mark  ofif  3-inch  lengths  on  a 
foot  rule.*  What  part  of  a  foot  is  a  3-inch  length  ?  How  many 
inches  are  there  in  a  foot?  Three  inches  are  what  part  of  12 
inches.    Three  oranges  are  what  part  of  a  dozen  oranges? 

Show  the  pupil  4  five-cent  pieces.  Each  coin  is  what  part 
of  the  whole?  Four  five-cent  pieces  are  how  many  cents? 
Five  cents  are  what  part  of  20  cents  ? 

Four  ounces  are  one- fourth  of  a  pound ;  how  many  ounces 
are  there  in  a  pound? 

Draw  a  diagram  of  a  window  with  two  sashes  of  4  panes 
each.    Have  the  pupils  show  that  4  panes  are  half  of  8  panes. 

Applications. 

1.  How  many  working  days  are  there  in  2  weeks?  How 
many  days  does  a  man  lose  who  is  ill  one- fourth  of  the  time? 

2.  How  many  working  days  are  there  in  4  weeks?  One 
week  is  what  part  of  four  weeks?  6  days  are  what  part 
of  24  days  ? 

3.  Four  ounces  are  what  part  of  16  ounces?  What  is  one- 
fourth  of  16  cents? 

4.  What  is  one-fourth  of  20  cents?  What  is  3  times  5 
cents?    What  is  three-fourths  of  20  cents? 

5.  Clarence  had  a  vacation  of  12  days,  and  it  rained  one- 
fourth  of  the  time ;  how  many  days  did  it  rain  ? 

6.  Ralph  bought  4  ounces  of  spice  for  his  mother;  what 
part  of  a  pound  did  he  buy  ? 

7.  Draw  a  square  16  in.  around.  Each  side  is  what  part 
of  the  distance  around?  Each  side  is  how  many  inches  long? 
How  many  inches  are  there  in  one-fourth  of  16  inches? 

8.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  4  yards  ?  How  many  feet 
are  there  in  one- fourth  of  12  feet? 

Problems  involving  the  relations  of  halves  and  fourths  of 
groups  may  now  be  given  without  development. 

To  teach  thirds  of  a  group. — Draw  a  square  and  divide  it 
(N)  into  9  square  parts.  If  the  blackboard  will  permit,  a  yard 
square  should  be  drawn  and  divided  into  square  feet.  How 
many  squares  are  there  in  each  row?  How  many  rows  are 
there?  Each  row  is  what  part  of  the  whole  square?  Three 
squares  are  what  part  of  9  squares?    How  many  square  feet 
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are  there  in  one  square  yard  ?  In  one-third  of  a  square  yard  ? 
What  is  one-third  of  9  square  feet? 

Each  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  is  3  in.  long,  what  is  the 
distance  around  the  triangle?  Each  side  is  what  part  of  the 
distance?    Three  inches  are  what  part  of  9  inches? 

Find  the  number  of  inches  in  the  length  of  a  yard  stick. 
One  foot  is  what  part  of  a  yard  ?  Twelve  inches  are  what  part 
of  a  yard?    Twelve  inches  are  what  part  of  36  inches? 

Applications. 

1.  How  many  4-inch  lengths  are  there  in  one  foot  ?  Each 
is  what  part  of  a  foot  ?    Four  inches  are  what  part  of  12  inches  ? 

2.  One  five-cent  piece  is  what  part  of  3  five-cent  pieces? 
Five  cents  are  what  part  of  15  cents? 

3.  How  many  working  days  are  there  in  one  week?  In 
three  weeks?    What  is  one-third  of  18  days? 

4.  Richard  sold  papers  at  3  cents  each  and  was  paid  one- 
third  for  selling;  how  much  did  he  receive  for  each  paper? 
How  much  did  he  receive  for  selling  5  papers? 

5.  One  day  Richard  sold  18  cents'  worth  of  papers ;  how 
much  did  he  receive  for  his  part. 

6.  Draw  a  Hne  12  in.  long.  Mark  off  one-third  of  it; 
two-thirds  of  it. 

7.  By  means  of  a  yard  stick  find  two-thirds  of  36. 

8.  By  means  of  a  school  calendar  find  one-third  of  15; 
two-thirds  of  15. 

To  teach  sixths  of  a  group. — Canned  foods  are  often  packed 
in  boxes  of  12  cans  each.  Count  the  cans  in  this  box  by  twos. 
How  many  twos  are  there  in  twelve?  Two  cans  are  what 
part  of  twelve  cans? 

By  examining  a  foot  rule  find  the  number  of  2  inch  lengths 
in  12  inches.    Two  inches  are  what  part  of  12  inches? 

By  reference  to  the  calendar  find  one-sixth  of  12  days ;  one- 
sixth  of  18  days. 

Applications. 

1.  What  is  one-sixth  of  12  cans  of  fruit?  How  many 
cans  are  there  in  two-sixths  of  12  cans  ?  How  many  in  three- 
sixths?    In  four-sixths?    In  five-sixths? 

2.  By  reference  to  the  box  of  cans  how  many  sixths  are 
there  in  one-third  of  twelve?    In  two-thirds  of  twelve? 

3.  Six  badges  4  in.  long  can  be  cut  from  24  in.  of  ribbon ; 
each  badge  is  what  part  of  the  whole  piece  of  ribbon?  Four 
is  what  part  of  24? 

4.  Five-sixths  of  the  braid  on  a  spool  is  wound  off ;  what 
part  remains  on  the  spool  ?  The  length  of  the  braid  remaining 
on  the  spool  is  2  yards ;  how  many  yards  were  there  in  all  ? 

5.  Show  by  reference  to  a  foot  rule  that  one-half  of  4  is 
one-sixth  of  12. 

Besides  many  applications  of  this  type  there  should  be 
much  miscellaneous  drill  like  the  following: 

One-third  of  15  is  — .  Two-thirds  of  15  is  — . 

One-fourth  of  16  is  — .  One-third  of  24  is  — . 

Three-fourths  of  16  is  — .  Two-thirds  of  24  is  — . 

One-third  of  18  is  — .  One-half  of  12  is  — . 

Two-thirds  of  18  is  — .  One-half  of  24  is  — . 

One-sixth  of  18  is  — .  One-half  of  20  is  — . 

Four-sixths  of  18  is  — .  Five-sixths  of  12  is  — . 

Five-sixths  of  18  is  — .  Three-sixths  of  30  is  — . 

2  is  what  part  of  12?  5  is  what  part  of  15? 


4  is  what  part  of  12?  5  is  what  part  of  10? 

10  is  what  part  of  30?  20  is  what  part  of  30? 

6  is  what  part  of  18?  6  is  what  part  of  24? 

12  is  what  part  of  18?  18  is  what  part  of  24? 
The  third,  or  ratio,  idea  of  the  fraction,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  work  of  the  third  school  year.  This  naturally  grows 
out  of  inexact  division.  It  is  customary  to  write  the  divisor 
under  the  remainder  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  divi- 
dend still  undivided.  For  example,  in  dividing  26  by  5  we  have 
26  =  5  -|-  1-5,  in  which  1-5  indicates  that  there  is  one  still  un- 
divided by  5.  Thus,  the  bar  used  to  indicate  a  fraction  also 
indicates  division,  and  we  may  write  16  -^  4  in  this  way,  16-4. 
Consequently,  16-4  =  4. 

QUESTIONS    IN    NATURE    STUDY— 2A  AND  2B 
Spring  Term. 

I.  Horse.  1.  What  do  we  call  the  covering  of  the  horse? 
2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  shape  of  the  head?  3.  What  do 
we  call  the  long  hair  that  grows  on  the  neck  of  the  horse? 

4.  Why  is  it  cruel  to  cut  short  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  horse? 

5.  How  do  the  hoofs  differ  from  the  hoofs  of  the  cow  ?  6.  Of 
what  are  the  hoofs  made?  7.  Why  must  the  horse  wear  iron 
shoes?  8.  Why  do  we  know  that  the  horse  can  see  better 
in  the  dark  than  we  ?  9.  How  do  we  know  it  has  a  good  mem- 
ory ?  10.  Can  you  name  a  few  animals  whose  hoofs  are  like 
those  of  the  horse?  11.  Of  what  use  is  the  tail  to  the  horse? 
12.  How  many  toes  has  the  horse  on  each  foot?  13.  What  is 
the  young  of  the  horse  called?  14.  How  old  must  the  horse 
be  before  it  works?  15.  What  do  we  make  of  horses?  Hide? 
Hoofs?    Hair? 

II.  Donkey  and  horse  compared.  1.  Which  is  the  larger 
animal?  2.  How  do  the  ears  of  the  donkey  compare  with 
those  of  the  horse?  3.  WTiat  difference  do  you  perceive  in 
the  tails?  4.  Where  do  we  always  find  the  black  stripes  on 
the  donkey's  body?  5.  How  do  their  hoofs  compare?  6. 
Which  animal  needs  the  more  care?  7.  W^hat  can  you  tell 
me  of  the  food  of  the  donkey  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
horse?  8.  If  you  were  climbing  a  high  mountain,  which  wai  <■ 
mal  would  you  prefer  to  ride  and  why?  9.  What  can  you 
say  of  tkeir  dispositions?  10.  W'hy  is  the  donkey  called  the 
poor  man's  friend? 

III.  Sheep.     1.  Why  are  sheep  the  most  useful  animals 
we  know  about  ?    2.  What  is  the  state  of  the  wool  after  the 
sheep  have  been  on  the  hills  all  winter  ?    3.  Describe  a  sheep- 1 
shearing  in  the  springtime.     4.  Why  do  sheep  not  get  wet ' 
when  it  rains?     5.   If   I   should  speak. of  the  "fleece  of  the 
sheep"  what  would  I  mean  ?    6.  When  you  visit  the  sheep  on 
the   hills   or   down   in   the   meadow    what   will  you   carry  to 
them?    7.  How  is  the  shepherd  helped  in  his  care  of  the  sheep? 
8.  What  enemies  have  sheep?     9.  Do  sheep  live  pleasant 
together?     10.  Name  some  of  the  useful  articles  made  frr 
the  wool  of  the  sheep. 

IV.  Sheep  and  Goat  compared.  1.  What  is  the  goat  cov 
ered  with?  2.  What  is  the  sheep  covered  with?  3.  Do  go; 
ever  have  wool  ?  4.  In  which  direction  do  the  horns  of  a  goai 
turn  and  in  which  direction  those  of  the  sheep?  5.  Which 
has  a  beard?  6.  Which  is  the  bolder  and  more  hardy  animal i 
7.  What  do  wild  goats  live  upon?    8.  For  what  purpose  are 
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1  say  of  the  hoofs  and  teeth  of  the  goat  and  sheep?  10. 
lat  do  we  call  a  collection  of  sheep?    Of  goats? 

V.  Hyacinth  and  Onion.  1.  What  is  a  bulb  made  up  of? 
After  you  have  planted  the  bulb  what  grows  down  from 

bottom  of  it?  3.  Of  what  use  are  the  leaves  to  the  plant? 
What  is  the  color  of  the  onion?    5.  What  is  the  shape  of 

onion?  6.  What  kind  of  skin  has  the  onion?  7.  What 
d  of  odor  has  the  onion?  8.  What  kind  of  a  taste  has  the 
on?  9.  What  is  the  view  of  the  onion  if  cut  horizontally? 
rtically?    10.  What  does  the  onion  need  to  grow  ?    11.  Why 

the  hyacinth  and  crocus  cousins  of  the  onion?  12.  What 
the  view  of  the  hyacinth  if  cut  vertically?     Horizontally? 

What  is  found  in  the  hyacinth  bulb?  14.  How  do  the 
les  feel?  15.  Why  are  the  leaves  so  thick?  16.  Why  are 
y  not  green?  17.  How  can  we  make  hyacinth  and  onion 
bs  grow? 

VI.  Camel.  1.  What  is  a  desert  like?  What  things 
uld  you  miss  if  you  have  to  travel  over  a  desert  ?  2.  What 
meant  by  an  oasis?     3.  Give  two  principal  reasons  why 

camel  is  adapted  to  the  desert.  4.  W^hy  is  the  size  of 
hump  not  always  the  same?  5.  What  peculiar  power  has 
camel  over  its  nostrils?  6.  What  two  senses  have  remark- 
e  development?  7.  How  does  the  camel  adapt  himself  to 
iditions  as  regards  food?  8.  How  does  the  camel  make 
iself  useful  to  his  master's  family?  9.  What  do  we  call 
)ng  procession  of  Arabs  and  camels  crossing  the  desert  ?  10. 
me  some  cousins  of  the  camel  and  tell  how  they  resemble 
ii  and  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  him. 
I VII.  Deer.  1.  What  give  to  deer  their  graceful  appear- 
I  (Continued   on   page   175.) 

iNVERSATION   LESSON— THIRD   YEAR— TREES 

I  think  every  little  boy  and  girl  loves  the  trees,  and  I 
en  wonder  if  you  know  just  why.  I  think  if  I  should  ask 
11,  you  would  tell  me  that  you  love  them  very  much,  but 
I  do  not  know  exactly  why.  Perhaj)s  some  little  girl 
uld  say,  "Oh,  they  are  so  very,  very  beautiful  that  I  just 
i't  help  loving  them,"  and  perhaps  the  boys  would  say 
It  they  like  them  because  they  are  so  good  to  the  birds 
make  such  lovely  places  for  them  to  live  in. 
Well,  the  trees  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  are  very  good 
I  he  birds.  They  are  very  good  to  us,  too.  They  are  al- 
5t  like  friends.  Have  you  ever  looked  out  of  your  win- 
-j  in  the  early  morning  and  noticed  the  trees  nodding 
I  r  heads  to  you  and  rustling  their  leaves  just  as  if  they 
<  e  saying,  "Good  morning,  little  girl,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
:  ?"  In  the  evening  when  it  is  getting  dark  how  often  we 
le  listened  to  the  branches  swaying  gently  in  the  sum- 
•  breeze  and  lulling  us  to  sweet  sleep  and  dreams. 
If  you  lived  in  the  country  where  the  trees  are  every- 
l;re  you  would  become  quite  familiar  with  them  and  you 
iild  learn  to  know  how  they  express  all  the  feelings  of 
1  heart ;  how  they  are  sad  when  you  are  sad,  and  how 
ly  are  glad  when  you  are  glad.  So  you  see  the  trees  are 
Ey  interesting,  so  very  interesting  that  the  more  we  study 
iTi  the  more  they  seem  to  be  our  very  good  friends.  I 
'ider  if  we  can  find  out  something  more  about  these  very 
od  friends  of  curs. 

Well,  first  of  all,  tell  me  what  you  notice  most  when  you 
>k  at  the  tree.    "Leaves."    Yes,  leaves.    There  are  so  very 


many  of  them  and  they  make  such  a  beautiful  costume  for 
the  trees.  But  do  the  leaves  serve  any  other  purpose?  "Yes." 
Well,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  of  some  other  purpose.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  that  the  leaves  always  turn  toward  the 
sun?  What  does  that  mean?  "They  like  sunlight."  Yes, 
they  like  sunlight,  and  they  need  it,  too.  The  leaves  absorb 
it  and  it  helps  to  make  the  tree  grow,  and  that  too,  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  always  cool  and  comfortable  where  the 
trees  are.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  of  something  else  the 
leaves  need  very  much  and  get  from  the  atmosphere — 
something  that  keeps  the  leaves  moving  and  the  branches 
swaying?  "Air."  Yes,  the  air,  and  how  they  do  enjoy  it! 
I  think  they  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  we  do,  and  I  know 
they  need  it  just  as  much.  Men  who  study  the  trees  and 
know  all  about  them  tell  us  that  the  leaves  are  the  mouths 
and  stomachs  of  the  trees,  and  they  breathe  the  air  con- 
stantly just  as  we  do.  In  every  leaf  there  are  hundreds  of 
little  cells — just  like  mouths — so  small  you  can't  see  them 
unless  you  use  a  magnifying  glass,  and  these  little  mouths 
take  in  the  air.  Do  they  breathe  out  again  as  we  do?  "Yes." 
Oh,  yes.  First  of  all  they  take  out  of  the  air  the  substance 
they  need  for  building  up  the  tree  and  then  breathe  back 
again  the  substance  they  do  not  need.  Do  you  know  this 
very  substance  is  what  we  need  to  keep  us  alive  and  well? 
It  is  the  oxygen  we  are  breathing  every  minute,  and  with- 
out it  we  could  not  exist.  But  there  is  something  more  these 
little  mouths  take  in  from  the  atmosphere?  "Rain."  Yes, 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew — the  trees  cannot  live 
without  water.  How  do  the  leaves  look  when  the  cooling 
rains  fall  on  them?  "Fresh."  Yes,  they  look  fresh  and 
bright  and  green,  just  as  if  they  enjoyed  it.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sunlight  the  water  they  drink  and  the  air  they 
breathe  are  changed  into  the  material  that  makes  the  tree. 
So  you  see  the  leaves  have  a  very  important  part  to  do  in 
building  up  the  tree.  In  fact,  they  do  the  greater  part  of 
the  work;  but  there  is  another  part  of  the  tree  that  does 
some  important  work,  too.  Can  anyone  tell  me?  "The  root." 
What  does  the  root  look  like?  "Long  arms."  Yes,  the  root 
is  composed  of  long  shoots  or  tentacles,  growing  deep  into 
the  ground.  What  is  the  root  for?  "To  hold  the  tree." 
What  else?  "To. get  nourishment."  Yes,  food  and  water. 
The  root  sucks  up  the  water  and  the  water  goes  into  the 
sap  of  the  tree.  With  the  water  it  also  takes  up  certain  mineral 
substances  out  of  the  earth  which  the  tree  needs  to  make 
wood. 

Now  although  the  root  is  away  down  in  the  gcound  and 
we  cannot  see  it,  it  is  just  as  wonderful  and  interesting  as 
the  leaves.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  root  grows 
small  and  fine  toward  the  tip  or  point?  Well,  the  tip  is  very 
sensitive  and  the  tree  feels  its  way  with  it  just  as  you  do 
with  the  tip  of  your  finger.  You  know  how  a  worm  bores 
its  way  into  the  ground?  Well,  it  is  just  so  with  the  root. 
The  tip  is  like  the  head  of  the  worm.  It  feels  its  way 
through  the  ground,  first  up  and  then  down,  turning  one 
time  to  the  left  and  then  again  to  the  right,  just  as  it  finds 
the  earth  suitable  for  its  purposes.  When  it  comes  against 
a  big  stone  or  other  obstruction  it  feels  its  way  over  it  or 
around  it,  winding  in  and  out  as  it  deems  best.  Why?  It 
is  trying  all  the  time  to  fix  the  tree  firmly  to  the  ground, 
and  to  find  the  nourishment  it  requires. 
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All  through  the  summer  months  this  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting work  is  going  on,  but  when  the  autumn  comes  a 
change  takes  place.  What  change  do  we  notice?  "Leaves 
change  their  color."  Yes,  in  the  summer  time  they  are  green, 
all  shades  of  green.  But  do  they  remain  green  always? 
"No."  What  color  do  they  change  to?  "Brown."  "Yel- 
low." Ever  so  many  colors — brown  and  yellow  and  gold 
and  orange  and  red  and  crimson  in  all  their  shades.  Even 
purple  and  pink  are  found  among  autumn  leaves.  How  very 
beautiful  they  are!  By  and  by,  when  the  colors  fade  and 
the  leaves  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  what  happens?  "They 
fall  off."  Why?  "They  are  old,  dead."  "The  wind  blows 
them  off."  Yes,  they  are  old  and  dying  and  are  of  no  more 
use  to  the  tree.  So  when  a  little  frost  comes  or  the  wind 
blows  sharply  they  break  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  And 
what  is  left  there?  "Another  leaf."  When  the  leaf  falls  it 
leaves  a  mark  called  the  leaf  scar,  and  just  beside  this  scar 
or  mark  is  a  tiny  little  bud — the  most  wonderful  thing  you 
ever  saw.  It  is  a  very  tiny  little  thing,  but  if  you  were  to 
look  at  it  through  a  magnifying  glass  you  would  see  all 
snugy  wrapped  up  and  tucked  away  the  leaves  which,  are  to 
come  out  next  spring.  And  this  delicate  little  bud  is  pro- 
tected with  scales  which  cover  it  just  like  shingles  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  I  think  some  one  can  tell  me  why?  "To 
keep  out  the  cold."  Yes,  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  cold 
from  injuring  it  during  the  long  winter  months.  Besides 
these  scales  it  is  covered  with  a  gummy  substance  which 
prevents  the  ice  and  snow  from  getting  into  the  bud  and 
destroying  it. 

Another  thing  you  would  notice  when  you  look  at  the 
buds  is  the  position  of  the  buds  on  the  twig.  Are  they  care- 
fully arranged  along  the  twig,  or  do  they  just  grow  any- 
where and  everywhere?  "They  are  arranged?"  Yes,  very 
carefully  arranged — one  on  one  side  and  another  on  the 
other,  just  like  my  arms  when  I  raise  them  and  stretch  them 
out  like  this  (stretching  arms  out).  Sometimes  they  are 
not  exactly  opposite,  but  alternate.  Usually  there  are  two 
leaves  between  each  ring  scar.  What  is  a  ring  scar?  Well, 
every  year  the  twig  grows  a  few  inches,  and  the  ring  scar 
is  the  mark  around  the  twig  showing  where  the  twig  com- 
menced to  grow  in  the  spring,  so  that  you  can  always  tell 
how  much  it  has  grown  each  year  by  measuring  from  one 
ring  scar  to  another.  (Teacher  should  show  twigs  illus- 
trating these  facts.) 

When  is  the  tree  all  prepared  for  winter?  "When  the 
leaves  are  off."  When  the  leaves  are  all  off  and  it  is  quite 
bare.  Why  is  it  better  without  leaves?  "Snow  can't  re- 
main on  it."  The  snow  has  no  place  to  lodge  on  it.  When 
it  is  bare  the  snow  falls  through  and  the  cold,  piercing  winds 
blow  through  without  injury  to  the  precious  little  buds. 
Does  the  tree  grow  in  the  winter?  "No."  Well,  what  is  it 
doing  all  the  time  ?  "Nothing."  Nothing  at  all,  only  rest- 
ing and  waiting.  When  the  warm  days  of  spring  comeback 
these  delicate  little  buds  will  burst  through  their  covering 
and  begin  their  beautiful  work  all  over  again. 

ARITHMETIC    QUESTIONS— THIRD    YEAR 

How  many  wheels  have  4  wagons? 
Jack  is  8  years  old.     He  is  one-half  as  old  as  his  big 
sister.     How  old  is  his  sister? 


How  many  2-cent  stamps  can  be  bought  for  20  cents? 

^  pound  of  butter  costs  8  cents.     How  much  will  1 
pound  cost? 

John   had    12  marbles   and   lost  one-fourth  of  them. 
How  many  did  he  lose? 

Meal  is  2  cents  a  pound.     Bought  10  pounds.     Cost'; 

How  many  feet  have  8  chickens? 

There  are  8  apple  trees  in  a  row.  How  many  in  6  rows? 

If  flour  i  s44  cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  can  be 
bought  for  48  cents? 

A  man  earns  $11  a  week.     How  much  does  he  earr 
in  6  weeks 

How  many  lemons  in  5  dozen? 

How  many  days  in  6  weeks? 

Yi.  pound  of  tea  cost  $.30.    How  much  cost  of  pound- 
Jack  has  12  marbles.   Max  has  4  times  as  many.   How 
many  has  Jack? 

How  many  eyes  have  20  cows? 

Muslin  is  9  cents  a  yard.    Cost  of  6  yards  ? 

How  many  ounces  in  J/2  pound? 

At  4  for  one  cent,  how  many  marbles  can  be  bough 
for  7  cents? 

A  quart  of  cream  is  60  cents.    How  much  is  1  pint 

How  many  pints  in  1  gallon? 

Jack  is  6  years  old.     Mary  is  16  years.    What  is  thi 
difference  between  their  ages? 

One  sheep  costs  $10.    What  is  the  cost  of  10  sheep? 

If  meal  is  5  cents  a  pound,  what  is  the  cost  of  1( 
pounds  ? 

If  you  divide  36  candies  among  9  boys,  how  many  wil! 
each  get? 

There  are  8  boys  in  one  row.    How  many  in  6  rows? 

A  girl  works  5  examples  a  day.    How  many  in  a  week': 

What  will  y^  yard  of  ribbon  cost  at  40  cents  a  yard? 

A  man  walks  30  miles  in  6  hours.     How  far  does  hi 
walk  in  1  hour? 

1  chain  cost  $7.    What  is  the  cost  of  6  chains? 

A  boy  found  4  marbles  and  then  had  32.    How  man; 
had  he  at  first? 

John  paid  36  cents  for  a  book  and  4  cents  for  a  slate 
What  did  he  spend?  j 

Mary  had  17  jacks.     She  gave  6  to  Jane.    How  man;« 
are  left?  ; 

Joe  is  10  years  old.     In  how  many  years  will  he  b  { 
12  years?  ■  j 

If  4  candies  are  sold  for  1  cent,  how  much  wiH  lij 
candies  cost? 

A  boy  bought  3  bells.    Each  bell  costs  $.10.    Spent? 

Paid  20  cents  for  4  pounds  of  starch.    Cost  of  1  pound 

A  farmer  had  10  sheds.    He  kept  5  cows  in  each  shcc 
How  many  cows  had  he? 

How  much  will  6  tables  cost  at  $12  a  piece? 

Butter  is  32  cents  a  pound.    Cost  of  54  pound? 

Two  boys  have  41  cents  together.     One  has  21  cent' 
How  much  has  the  other? 

What  will  6  nickel  balls  cost? 

There  are  7  lights  on  1  block. 

There  are  64  pages  in  a  book. 
4  pages.     How  many  has  she  read  ? 


How  many  on  6? 
Sarah  has  read  al!  In 
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Mr.  Smith  is  40  years  old ;  his  wife  is  5  years  younger. 
)w  old  is  Mrs.  Smith? 

Joe  is  8  years  old;  his  sister  is  10  years  older.     Age 
sister  ? 

There  are  68  gallons  of  oil  in  a  barrel.    After  11  gal- 
is  are  sold,  how  much  is  left? 

A  girl  wrote  50  words.   She  spelled  2  incorrectly.   How 
my  had  she  right? 

How  much  will  1  dozen  of  4-cent  oranges  cost? 

A  train  goes  a  mile  in  2  minutes.     How  many  miles 
20  minutes? 

There  are  6  houses  in  a  row.    Each  house  has  7  win- 
ws.     How  many  windows? 

A  man  bought  a  cow   for  $50.     How  many  $5  must 
pay? 

Jack  has  6  nickels  in  his  bank.    How  much  has  he? 

A  girl  went  to  school  21  days  for  2  months.     How 
tUy  days? 

At  2  for  a  cent,  how  much  will  8  apples  cost? 

A  man  divided  $50  among  5  boys.     How  much  did 
:h  boy  get? 

A  woman  bought  a  $5  shawl,  and  gave  the  clerk  a 
3  bill.     Change? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 3B 

1.  I  have  $0.50.    At  $0.07  each,  how  many  pads  can  I  buy? 
)w  much  change  shall  I  receive  ? 

2.  A  boy  works  3  examples  each  school  day.    How  many 
amples  will  he  work  in  2  weeks  ? 

3.  Sam  had  ,'/4  pie.    He  ate  J4-    What  part  was  left? 

4.  At  $0.03  each,  what  will  Yx  dozen  pencils  cost? 

5.  A  grocer  had  1  gallon  of  milk.    He  sold  1  quart.   What 
id  he  left? 

6.  In  a  school-room  there  are  5  rows  of  seats.    There  are 
i.eats  in  each  row.    How  many  seats  in  the  class  room? 

7.  David  has  20  marbles.    He  lost  ^  of  them.    How  many 
II  he  lose? 

8.  David  had  $0.23.    How  many  2  cent  postage  stamps  can 
i  buy  and  how  much  change  will  he  receive  ? 

9.  How  many  inches  in  a  piece  of  ribbon  Yi  yard  long? 

10.  Write  Roman  number  for  83. 

11.  I  divide  $0.72  equally  among  6  boys.    How  much  docs 
ih  receive? 

12.  In  30  days  there  are  how  many  weeks? 

13.  How  many  hours  in  J/^  of  a  day? 

14.  John  has  32  marbles.    He  receives  24  from  his  brother. 
Iw  many  marbles  has  John? 

16.  Change  16  pints  of  ice  cream  to  gallons. 

17.  I  have  Yx  dollar.     I  buy  7  pens  at  $0.07  each.     How 
nch  change  do  I  receive? 

18.  There  are  62  people  in  a  room,  41  are  grown  people, 
h  rest  are  children.    How  many  children  are  there? 

19.  A  woman  buys  3j^  pounds  of  steak  and  2j/2  pounds  of 
Ips.    How  many  pounds  of  meat  does  she  buy? 

20.  In  10  dimes  there  are  how  many  nickels? 

21.  John  has  a  whole  pie.     He  eats  )4  of  it.     What  is  left? 

22.  Count  by  6's  to  76,  beginning  with  4. 

23.  How  many  inches  in  a  ruler  2  feet  long? 

24.  Roman  number  for  68? 
25     What  k  2X  nf  ."RT;? 


.  26.  If  I   divide  J^   of  a  circle  into  eighths;  how  many 
eighths  have  I  ? 

27.  Tom  had  5^  of  a  pie.    Fred  had  Yi-    Who  had  more? 

28.  Roman  number  for  90  ? 

29.  7  Christmas-tree  candles  cost  $0.28.  What  will  2 
candles  cost? 

30.  Fred  paid  $0.37  for  a  fishpole  and  line.  The  line  cost 
$0.09.    What  did  he  pay  for  the  pole? 

31.  Sam  has  }4  oi  a.  dollar.  He  wants  $1.00  to  buy  a  book. 
How  much  does  he  have  to  save? 

.  32.  Count  by  6's  to  75,  beginning  with  3. 

33.  Dick  bought  3  apples  for  a  nickel.  How  many  could 
he  have  bought  with  a  dime  ? 

34.  20  books  cost  $1.00.    What  is  the  cost  of  10  books? 

35.  3  cakes  cost  $0.07.  How  much  would  Sam  have  to  pay 
for  y2  dozen  ? 

36.  Charles  had  20  marbles  and  lost  Ys  of  them.  How 
many  had  he  left  ? 

37.  How  many  quarters  are  there  in  $2.00? 

38.  How  many  quarts  in  Y  peck?  ! 

39.  At  $0.02  a  pint,  cost  of  2  gallons?  -? 

40.  27  inches  is  what  part  of  a  yard? 

41.  5x6-^  10  +  4  — 5  =  ? 

42.  A  newsboy  sold  32  morning  papers  and  17  evening 
papers.    How  many  papers  did  he  sell? 

43.  John  paid  $0.24  for  a  dozen  bananas.  What  is  the  price 
of  one? 

44.  Harry's  mother  gave  him  a  quarter-pound  box  of 
candy;  his  uncle  gave  him  a  half-pound  box.  How  much 
candy  did  he  have  then  ? 

45.  60  inches  make  how  many  feet? 

46.  How  many  inches  in  %  yard  of  ribbon? 

47.  David  traveled  half  a  day  in  the  cars.  How  many 
hours  was  he  in  the  cars  ? 

48.  There  are  48  pounds  of  butter  in  a  tub.  How  ijiany 
pounds  remain  if  2/6  of  the  whole  amount  remain? 

49.  Write  Roman  number  for  90. 

50.  Will  caught  Ys  ^s  many  fish  as  his  father.  His  father 
caught  30  fish.    How  many  did  Will  catch  ? 

51.  Cost  of  Y^  dozen  pears  at  $0.07  each? 

52.  I  have  one-half  dollar.  I  buy  ^  dozen  pads  at  $0.08 
each.    What  is  my  change  ? 

53.  I  have  >^  of  $^.    I  spend  a  dime.    What  is  left? 

54.  Sam  and  David  went  to  a  candy  store.  Sam  had  $0.20, 
and  spent  Y^  of  it  for  candy.  Henry  had  $0.40  and  spent  J4  of 
it.    Which  boy  spent  more  money? 

55.  Fred  had  $0.40  in  the  school  bank.  He  drew  out  yi 
of  his  money  and  a  nickel.    How  much  did  he  take  out? 

56.  A  traveler  had  a  distance  of  96  miles  to  cover.  He 
covered  43  miles  the  first  day.    How  many  miles  still  remained? 

57.  John's  mother  had  2  gallons  of  molasses.  She  used  8 
pints  for  a  cake.    How  many  pints  had  she  left? 

58.  There  are  84  books  in  a  bookcase.  There  are  12  books 
on  each  shelf.    How  many  shelves  in  the  bookcase? 

59.  If  7  tops  cost  $0.35,  what  will  2  tops  cost  ? 

60.  Cost  of  7  pens  at  $0.06  each  ? 

61.  At  $0.02  a  pint,  cost  of  2  gallons  of  milk? 

62.  John's  mother  has  3  pies.  Sh<  cuts  each  pie  into  fifths. 
How  many  pieces  has  she? 

63.  A  gft)cer  had  a  barrel  of  flower.     My  mother  bought 

2/C  r\f  it       Hnw  manv  fifths  wprp  left' 
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64.  How  many  months  in  ^  of  a  year? 

65.  Lucy  has  >4  of  a  yard  of  ribbon.  She  wants  enough 
to  make  a  yard.    How  much  must  she  buy? 

66.  Oranges  are  6  for  $0.15.  How  much  are  12  oranges 
worth  ? 

67.  Sam  had  a  nickel  and  a  5-cent  piece.  He  spent  ^  of 
his  money.    What  did  he  spend  ? 

68.  How  many  ounces  in  lyi  pounds  of  sugar? 

69.  John  had  $>4.  He  spent  $0.20  for  a  ball  and  $0.10  for 
a  top^    What  change  did  he  receive  ? 

70.  12  gallons  of  ice  cream  were  taken  on  a  Sunday-school 
picnic.  The  children  ate  40  quarts.  How  many  quarts  were 
left? 

71.  A  room  is  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide.  How  many 
square  feet  in  the  floor? 

72.  Fred  spent  an  hour  and  20  minutes  at  his  lessons.  How 
many  minutes  did  he  study  ? 

73.  Cost  of  6  bottles  of  red  ink  at  $0.08  a  bottle  ? 

74.  There  were  94  trees  in  a  park ;  22  were  cut  down.  How 
many  remained  ? 

75.  Daniel  paid  $0.45  for  5  weeks'  board.  What  will  hf 
pay  in  2  weeks? 

76.  7  X  12  —  30  -^-  6  X.  5  =  ? 

77.  Ben  is  12  years  old.  His  brother  is  18  years  old.  The 
age  of  his  grandfather  is  2  times  the  sum  of  the  ages  of  both. 
How  old  is  the  grandfather? 

78.  We  attend  school  5  hours  each  day.  How  long  do  we 
attend  in  }i  of  that  time? 

79.  How  many  ounces  in  lyi  pounds  of  sugar? 

80.  Four  quarters  and  nine  dimes  are  how  many  dimes? 

81.  A  merchant,  buys. 9  barrels  of  apples  for  $45.  How- 
much  should  he  pay  for  8  barrels  ? 

82.  A  horse  eats  7  quarts  of  oats  a  day.  How  many  quarts 
will  he  eat  in  a  week  ? 

83.  At  a  cent  an  inch,  what  will  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of 
linen  cost? 

84.  At  $0.16  a  yard,  what  will  18  inches  of  elastic  cost? 

85.  J4  oi  a  pound  of  sugar  was  used  for  a  cake.  How 
many, ounces  remained? 

86.  Yi  oi  a  pound  of  sugar  cost  $0.06.  What  shall  I  have 
to  pay  for  %  of  a  pound  ? 

87.  A  grocer  had  2  gallons  of  cider.  He  sold  6  pints.  How 
many  pints  remained? 

88.  A  party  of  5  children  went  on  a  picnic.  The  carfares 
were  5  cents  each.  In  all  they  had  $1.00  for  spending  money. 
How  much  remained  after  the  carfare  was  paid  ? 

89.  How  many  times  can  a  quart  measure  be  filled  from  a 
bushel  measures? 

90.  A  one  dollar  bill  and  a  half  dollar  bill  and  a  dime  are 
how  many  cents  ? 

91.  Mrs.  Brown  paid  $7.00  for  material  and  twice  as  much 
for  trimming.    What  did  her  dress  cost? 

92.  Sam  has  $0.08.  Dick  had  $0.07  and  Fred  $0.10.  If 
the  put  their  money  together,  how  many  bags  of  peanuts  at 
$0.15  a  bag  can  they  buy? 

93.  A  milkman  has  24  pints  of  milk.  He  pours  it  into  gal- 
lon cans.    How  many  gallons  does  he  fill? 

94.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  2  days? 

95.  A  dealer  bought  an  old  desk  for  $7.  He  paid  $2  for 
repairs.    He  sold  it  for  $15.    How  much  did  he  gain? 


96.  Two  men  leave  Omaha,  one  travels  62  miles  east  and 
the  other  41  miles  west.    How  far  apart  are  they? 

97.  What  time  of  day  is  it  when  the  hour-hand  points  to 
XI  and  the  minute  hand  to  XII  ? 

98.  What  number  does  XCI V  stand  for  ? 

99.  }i  of  30  eggs  is  what  part  of  a  dozen  eggs? 

100.  There  are  15  pages  in  David's  note  book.  He  has  used 
%  of  them.    How  many  pages  has  he  still  to  use  ? 

NATURE    QUESTIONS— 3A    AND    3B     . 

February — Cow  and  Buffalo  Compared.  1.  Where  do  we 
see  the  cow?  2.  Where  does  the  buffalo  live?  3.  How  can 
we  tell  the  difference  between  the  cow  and  buffalo?  4.  Oi 
what  use  to  us  is  the  cow?    5.  For  what  is  the  buffalo  used? 

Lion,  Tiger  and  Cat.  1.  Where  do  cats  live?  2.  Where 
do  lions  and  tigers  live?  3.  How  large  is  a  cat?  4.  How 
large  are  lions  and  tigers?  5.  Compare  the  lion's  head  with 
that  of  the  tiger  and  cat.  6.  How  does  the  lion's  tail  differ 
from  that  of  the  tiger  and  cat?  7.  What  name  is  very  often 
given  to  the  lion? 

March — 1.  Name  five  birds  that  come  to  us  jn  the  spring. 

2.  What  colors  are  there  in  the  robin's  feathers?  Where  are 
they  brown,  black,  white?  3.  How  many  eggs  does  the  robin 
lay  ?  What  is  the  color  of  the  eggs  ?  4.  How  does  the  hum- 
ming bird  get  its  name  ?  5.  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  find  a  hum- 
ming bird's  nest  ?  6.  Which  bird  is  the  best  weaver  ?  7.  What 
is  the  color  of  the  frog?  The  toad?  8.  Where  do. frogs  live? 
Toads?  9.  What  are  young  frogs  and  toads  called?  10. 
Til  rough  what  stages  does  a  tadpole  pass  before  it  becomes 
a  perfect  frog?  11.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
skin  of  the  frog  and  toad? 

April — 1.  What  must  we  do  to  have  plants?  2.  What  is 
the  use  of  the  cotyledon  to  the  pea?  3.  How  many  cotyle- 
dons has  a  bean?  4.  Which  part  of  the  bean  plant  is  eaten? 
5.  In  what  direction  do  the  roots  of  a  plant  grow?  6.  When 
do  the  seed-leaves  drop  off  the  plant?  7.  If  an  onion  is  put 
into  a  glass  of  water  what. becomes  of  it?  8.  What  happens 
to  the  root-hairs?  9.  For  what  is  clay  used?  10.  Of  what 
use  are  earthworms  to  soil? 

May — 1.  Name  the  kinds  of  ants  in  an  ant-hill.  2.  What 
does  the  worker  do  in  the  ant  family?     In  the  bee  family? 

3.  How  many  parts  has  the  ant's  body?  4.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  bee  queen  and  the  ant  queen  in  their  treat- 
nent  of  a  new  queen  ?  5.  How  many  legs  has  the  ant  ?  T' 
bee?  6.  What  weapon  does  the  bee  use  to  defend  itsel 
Where  is  it?  7.  What  do  we  get  from  the  bee?  How  does 
the  bee  pay  the  flower  for  what  it  takes  ?  8.  How  does  the 
bee  get  the  honey?  9.  What  is  the  color  of  the  common  wasp? 
What  is  a  large  wasp  called?  10.  How  do  the  ant  and  the 
bee  live  in  winter? 

June — 1.  Name  the  parts  of  a  flower?  2.  What  is  pollen? 
Nectar?  3.  What  insect  takes  pollen  and  nectar  from  the 
flower?  4.  What  does  the  bee  do  with  the  pollen?  With  the 
nectar?  5.  Name  the  uses  of  the  root  of  a  flower.  6.  Where 
does  the  violet  grow?  What  colors  are  the  petals  of  a  violet? 
7.  What  are  lilies-of-the-valley  sometimes  called  ?  8.  What  i? 
the  shape  of  the  corolla  of  the  lily-of-the-valley  ?  9.  What 
kind  of  odor  has  it?  What  shape  is  the  leaf  of  this  flower; 
10.  When  do  poppies  bloom?     How  do  they  grow? 
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THE   PIED   PIPER   OF   HAMELIN— 4A 

There  is  a  realm  so  far  removed  from  the  din  and  bustle 

I  It  a  sordid  world  that  no  low  hum  as  from  a  distant,  ever 

Makeful  city,  ever  reaches  the  ears  of  those  that  dwell  therein; 

though,  at  times,   there  are  wafted  afar   from  its   bourne 

veet,  heavenly  echoes  that  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  simple 

earts.     It  is  the  delectable  land,  and  no  one  ever  found  his 

ay  thither  who  was  not  pure  in  heart  and  would  not  choose 

mcy  for  his  guide.     Although  it  is  "a  joyous  land,  joining 

le  town  and  just  at  hand,"  yet  there  are  many  who  do  not 

,  I'en  know  of  its  existence.    These  sit  among  the  fat  burghers 

|t  Hamelin,  counting  their  gains  and  never  dreaming  what 

Iey  have  missed.  But  there  are  always  a  few  who  can  hear 
e  Piper's  music  and  understand  and  these  pass  beyond  the 
ite.    It  was  such  as  these  that  reached  the  joyous  land. 

"Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 
And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

(And  everything  was  strange  and  new; 
The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  hert, 
And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 
And  honey  bees  had  lost  their  stings, 
And  horses  were  born  with  eagles'  wings." 
ite  obvious  is  the  moral  Browning  draws  at  the  close  of 
s  jx)em,  so  obvious  that  those  who  run  may  read ;  but  those 
ho  will  may  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  legend. 

Browning-  lias  dressed  anew  a  story  of  the  fourteenth  Gen- 
try, dealing  with  a  wandering  piper  whose  quaint  attire 
lined  for  him  the  name  of  Bunting,  and  whose  mysterious 
3wer  was  partly  credited  by  the  chroniclers  of  his  own  time 
id  disputed  by  the  writers  of  later  years.  The  story  is  not 
erman  in  origin  but  is  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  China,  Persia 
id  India.  But  what  worlds  away  is  the  poetic  creation  of 
rowning  from  the  vulgar  Bunting. 

Yet  had  it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  accident  the  world  might 
2ver  have  enjoyed  this  delightful  poem.  Immortal  favorite 
lat  it  has  since  become  with  children  of  all  ages,  it  was 
itended  at  first  only  for  the  amusement  of  one  little  boy. 
ittle  Master  Macready,  son  of  the  famous  actor,  while  ill 
I  bed,  begged  Browning,  who  was  his  father's  friend,  to  write 
)r  him  a  poem  that  he  could  draw  pictures  to.  The  great 
oet  complied  and  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  was  the 
^sult. 

Browning  did  not  intend  it  for  the  public,  but  when  his 
Dlume  of  "Bells  and  Pomegranates"  was  forthcoming,  it 
as  found  that  it  contained  some  empty  pages.  Pressed  by 
is  friends  he  reluctantly  consented  to  allow  "The  Pied  Piper 
'  Hamelin"  to  fill  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  title,  "Bells  and 
omegranates,"  suggests  an  alternation  of  poetry  with 
lought,  the  poem  was  not  ill-placed.  Look  and  listen  and 
la  will  have  music  and  refreshment. 

The  Pied  Piper  has  been  a  favorite  with  painters  and  illus- 
ators  ever  since  the  poem  called  forth  the  efforts  of  Master 
racready ;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  teacher  who  can 
■esent  to  her  class,  reproductions  of  the  pictures  by  Dixon 
id  George  John  Pinwell.  More  easily  procured  are  pictures 
'  German  towns  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  funny,  little 
lops  and  ungraded,  crooked  streets ;  also  those  of  dear  little 
erman  children  of  long  ago  in  their  much  embroidered 
resses  and  wooden  shoes.  Several  scenes  in  the  poem  are 
ortrayed  so  vividly  and  with  so  much  color  that  they  lend 
lemselves  readily  to  children's  efforts  at  illustration.     You 


remember  it  was  Browning's  belief  that  one  art  shotild  inspire 
another. 

Some  of  the  passages  that  suggest  the  possibility  of  illustra- 
tion are  "The  Piper  Offering  His  Services  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,"  "The  Piper  Piping  the  Town  Free  from  Rats," 
and  "The  Piper  and  the  Children."  The  teacher  can  make 
a  very  effective  frieze  of  the  merry,  jostling  crowd  of  little 
boys  and  girls  following  close  in  the  train  of  the  quaintly 
attired  Piper  from  whose  long,  smooth  pipe  there  issue  "such- 
sweet  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning  never  gave  the  enrap- 
tured air."  These  figures  may  be  done  in  watercolors,  cut 
out  and  pasted  against  a  soft  gray  background. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  poem  so  rich  in  dramatic  quality, 
we  have  located  for  us  the  scene  where  the  plot  is  laid :  scene, — 
Hamelin  in  Brunswick;  time, — five  hundred  years  ago;  by 
way  of  comment, — "a  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied." 

Describe  to  the  children  an  old  town  like  Hamelin  with  its 
walls  and  gates  and  tell  the  reason  for  thus  protecting  a  town. 
Have  them  describe  the  difference  between  such  a  town  and 
a  modern  city.  Let  thenj  t^ke  a  walk  with  you,  in  fancy, 
down  Bungen  street, (the  one  that  figures  in  this  story)  and 
let  them  note  the  absence  of  tall  buildings  and  asphahed  pave- 
iments.  See,  here  is  a  street  broken  in  several  places  by  flights 
of  stairs.! 

When  the  story  opens  the  townspeople  are  suffering  from 
a  plague  of  rats;  and  such  an  iptrusiqn  as  it  is, — one  that 
could  only  be  effected  by  rodents  utterly  conscienceless  and 
grown  bold  by  increase  in  numbers!  Besides  committing  a 
number  of  depredations  and  assaults  they  even  spoil  the 
women's  chats ! 

Why  did  the  people  flock  into  the  Townhall  with  vitupera- 
tion and  threats  for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  while  that 
august  body  quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation? 

For  an  hour  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  deliberate  on  pos- 
sible methods  of  ridding  the  town  of  rats.     At  length,  the 
Mayor  cries  in  despair,  "For  a  guilder  I'd  sell  my  ermine 
gown!"     For  how  much?     For  about  thirty-eight  cents  he 
would  part  with  the  insignia  of  his  office  and  all  the  dignity 
they  imply,  rather  than  be  confronted  any  longer  by  the  dis- 
tressing problem.     In  such  a  state  of  perturbation,  with  his 
thoughts  always  on  one  subject,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door  makes  him  jump  and  exclaim: 
"What's  that? 
Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat!" 
Ask  the  children  to  form  in  their  minds  a  picture  of  the 
strange  yet  not  awesome  figure  of  the  Piper  in  his  long,  pied 
cloak;  of  his  tender,  wistful  face  with  the  lips  where  smiles 
went  out  and  in. 

Of  what  achievements  does  he  boast?  Why  do  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  raise  the  payment  demanded  by  the  Piper 
from  one  to  fifty  thousand  guilders? 

Unassuming,  but  always  conscious  of  his  power,  the  Piper 
steps  into  the  street.  Listen  to  the  music  of  the  following 
passage  I  It  is  undeniably  a  little  melody,  one  that  might  have 
been  written  by  Schumann,  for  example.  The  rhythm  is  as 
descriptive  of  the  scene  as  the  words  themselves.  The  first 
four  lines  compose  the  introductory  passage  leading  to  the 
subject ;  then  comes  the  bravura  beginning  with  a  crescendo, 
the  onomatopeia  heightening  the  effect;  later  it  merges  into 
descrescendo  when  it  ends  ouite  simnlv  in  the  last  line. 
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"Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while; 
Then  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  had  uttered, 
You  heard  as  if  any  army  muttered ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling — 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats. 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers. 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers. 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives." 

Of  course  no  one  is  going  to  explain  song  quality  to  the 
children ;  but  if  the  poem  be  rendered  with  some  degree  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  children  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  musical  quality  of  such  a  passage  as  this,  as 
well  as  the  humor  that  graces  all  the  lines,  and  the  justice 
attending  the  punishment  of  the  people  of  Hamelin.  For  it 
was  always  Browning's  desire  to  rouse  in  others  the  power 
of  seeing  truth  and  beauty  in  simple  things. 

Pray,  do  not  take  the  rhymes  too  seriously.  There  will 
always  be  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  Browning's 
ability  to  write  poetry  (so  long  as  some  maintain  that  the 
merit  of  a  poem  depends  upon  the  nicety  of  its  rhymes).  You 
can  find  much  that  is  bizarre  in  this  particular  work.  But  do  not 
allow  it  to  mar  your  pleasure,  for  it  proves  nothing  except 
Browning's  sense  of  fitness  and  love  of  the  grotesque. 

Describe  the  music  that  charmed  the  rats.  Why  did  they 
find  it  so  enticing?  The  shrill,  scraping  sound  of  the  piper's 
song  was  very  sweet  in  the  rats'  ears,  with  its  refrain  of,  "Oh, 
rats,  rejoice !  The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery !" 
So  in  this  enticing  melody  lay  the  rats'  perdition. 

In  what  way  did  Ratland  hear  of  the  catastrophe? 

How  did  the  people  of  Hamelin  express  their  satisfaction? 
You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people  ringing  the  bells 
till  they  rocked  the  steeple. 

Then  like  a  tardy  conscience  prick,  appeared  the  Piper  in 
the  market-place,  demanding  his  thousand  guilders.  The 
Mayor  looked  blue,  so  did  the  Corporation,  too.  Who  could 
believe  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  would  become  mere 
bargain  drivers?  The  Mayor's  speech  reflects  no  credit  on 
Hamelin.    With  what  contempt  for  him  we  hear  him  say, 

"Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty; 
A  thousand  guilders  !    Come,  take  fifty !" 

But  it  is  no  craven  that  he  has  to  deal  with ;  for,  says  the 
Piper,  "Folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion  may  find  me  pipe  to 
another  fashion."  Did  you  note,  by  the  way,  the  Piper's 
remark  that  he  must  reach  Bagdad  by  dinner-time  ?  This  mys- 
terious Piper  must  be  endowed  with  wonderful  powers !  Can 
you  not  see  everyone  in  that  gaping  crowd,  prick  up  his  ears 
at  that?  Nevertheless  the  reckless  Mayor  dares  the  Piper 
do  his  worst. 

The  Piper  turns  from  the  people  of  the  town  who  will  not 
acknowledge  his  power.     Hq,  thinks  of  the  children ;  perhaps 


Into  the  street  steps  the  Piper  .again.     Note,  please,  the 
musical  quality  of  the  lines  whenever  he  puts  that  magic  pipe 
fo  his  lips.     Here  also  there  is  a  short  prelude: 
"Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street. 
And.  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth,  straight  cane; 
And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 
Never  gave  the  enraptured  air)" 

Listen  to  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  that  was  promised  you. 
This  time  there  is  no  rumbling  and  grumbling  and  laboring 
of  lines  but  an  airy,  tripping,  fairy-like  measure: 

"There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling. 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering. 
Little  hands  clapping  and  little  tongues  chattering, 
And  like  fowls  in  a  farmyard  when  barley  is  scattering 
Out  came  the  children  running : 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls. 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 
Tripping  and  skipping  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter." 

This  is  fairy  music.  No  breaking  of  hoops  and  drawing  of 
corks  this  time.  These  are  visions  of  the  joyous  land  where 
our  fondest  hopes  come  true ;  where  the  waters  are  always 
sweet ;  where  every  horse  is  a  Pegasus ;  and  where  the  trees 
bear  their  fruits  and  blossoms  together.  It  is  music  that  only 
those  whose  lives  are  not  stunted  by  the  greed  of  gold  can 
understand. 

The  wondrous  portal  opens  and  admits  the  happy  children. 
Our  sympathy  is  all  with  those  who  must  stand  without  and 
never  hear  of  that  country  more.  The  penalty  the  townspeople 
suiifer  is  severe,  but  perhaps  next  time  they  will  not  forget 
to  pay  the  Piper. 

LANGUAGE    WORK— FOURTH    YEAR 

Sentences. — The  teacher  holds  an  apple  in  her  hand  and 
asks  the  children  to  give  her  some  of  their  thoughts  about  it. 
These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  the  children  will  give: 
The  apple  is  round.  The  apple  is  red.  The  apple  has  brown 
seeds.  The  teacher  writes  the  thoughts  of  the  different  pupils 
on  the  board.  She  tells  the  class  that  a  thought  expressed  in 
words  is  called  a  sentence.  The  class  learns:  A  sentence  is  a  J 
thought  expressed  in  words.  ' 

Directions  to  pupils :  ^^'rite  sentences  about :  The  school- 
house.  The  playground.  Your  father.  Your  mother.  Youi 
house.  Your  work.  The  golden-rod.  The  wind.  The  sun 
Your  desk.  Think  of  objects  that  you  saw  on  your  way  tc 
school.  Write  one  sentence  about  each  object.  Look  at  these 
sentences :  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  Haste  make; 
waste.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  A  stitch  in  time  savef 
nine.  Still  water  runs  deep.  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean 
These  sentences  are  proverbs^  That  is,  they  express  thought! 
which  have  been  remembered  and  repeated  for  hundreds  o 
years  because  they  are  worth  keeping.  Read  the  proverbs  an( 
see  if  you  can  tell  what  they  mean.  Copy  the  sentences  just  a: 
they  are  written.  Look  at  them  carefully  and  tell  where  yoi 
find  capital  letters.  Then  how  must  we  write  the  first  word  o 
every  sentence?  The  first  word  of  every  sentence  must  begii 
with  a  capital  letter. 

Write  sentences  about  your  school.     Tell:     1.  Where 
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Where  your  room  i3.  4.  How  many  windows  your  room  has. 
5.  How  many  desks  it  contains.  6.  The  name  of  your  teacher. 
7.  To  what  class  you  belong.  Read  aloud  the  sentences  you 
nave  written.  With  what  kind  of  a  letter  does  the  first  word 
bf  each  of  these  sentences  begin?  What  mark  is  placed  at  the 
snd  of  each  of  these  sentences. 

Write  sentences  in  answer  to  these  questions:  1.  What  is 
^'our  name  ?  2.  How  old  are  you  ?  3.  What  do  you  like  to  play  ? 
1-.  What  do  you  like  to  study  ?  5.  What  can  you  do  to  help  your 
;eacher?  6.  What  should  you  like  to  do  when  you  are  grown 
jp  ?  Write  your  thoughts  about  some  dog  that  you  know.  Tell : 
I.  His  name.  2.  Color.  3.  What  he  can  do.  4.  Whai  he  likes 
;o  eat.    5.  How  he  is  cared  for. 

Type  Forms. — 1.  What  things  do. — Board  work:  Dogs 
Dark.  Bees  hum.  The  wind  blows.  Flowers  bloom.  Horses 
leigh,  Sheep  bleat.  Birds  sing.  Lions  roar.  Fish  swim.  The 
>un  shines.  The  first  sentence  tells  what  dogs  do.  What  does 
:he  second  sentence  tell?  The  third?  All  these  sentences  tell 
'what  things  do."  Make  sentences  which  tell  what  these  things 
io :  Children — ,  The  horses — ,  Cows — ,  Men — ,  The  little 
:hild — ,  The  pretty  woman — ,  Women — ,  The  gray  mice — , 
The  large  mouse — ,  Oxen — ,  The  ox — ,  The  goose — ,  Geese — , 
The  deer — .  Here  the  pupils'  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  plural  of  mouse  is  mice,  of  goose — geese,  of 
.voman — women,  etc. 

2.  What  is  done  to  things. — The  house  is  torn  down. 
N'aughty  boys  are  punished.  The  broken  pencils  are  sharpened. 
Mary  is  sent  to  bed  early.  The  cake  is  baked.  Meat  is  eaten. 
Letters  are  written.  The  slate  is  broken.  (Treat  these  sen- 
tences in  the  same  way  as  the  sentences  under  the  first  type 
ire  treated.)  (Here  is  a  good  place  to  use  those  parts  of  ir- 
regular verbs  which  are  frequently  misused  by  the  children, 
e.  g.,  eaten,  broken,  written.) 

1  3.  The  quality  of  things. — The  apple  is  juicy.  The  horse 
is  gentle.  The  fire  is  hot.  The  cat's  tongue  is  rough.  The 
load  is  heavy.  What  word  tells  about  or  describes  the  apple? 
the  horse  ?  the  fire  ?  the  cat's  tongue  ?  load  ?  Use  skeleton  sen- 
tences.    Northern  winters  are .     The  golden  rod  is . 

The  leaves  are .     The  day  is .     The  color  of  the  sky 

is . 

4.  What  things  are. — Iron  is  a  metal.  Flies  are  insects. 
Foxes  are  sly  animals.  Weeds  are  great  travellers.  All  his 
fingers  are  thumbs.    The  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower. 

I      Skeleton  Sentences. — Spiders .  Horses .   A  fly . 

Fansies .    An  oyster .    The  oak .    Mica .    The 


Granite- 


The  maple- 


trawberry — 

Subject  and  Predicate. — Examine  the  following  sentences : 
1.  Plants  grow.  2.  Fishes  swim.  3.  Hailstones  fall.  4.  Wind 
blows.  5.  Ships  sail.  6.  Rivers  flow.  7.  Ball?  roll.  8.  Lead 
sinks.  What  are  we  talking  about  in  the  first  sentence?  In 
the  second  ?  etc.  The  part  of  the  sentence  which  names  that  of 
which  we  think,  speak  or  write  is  called  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  the  first  sentence  which  word  tells  about  the  subject? 
In  the  second?  Third?  The  part  of  the  sentence  which  tells 
something  about  the  subject  is  called  the  predicate.  We  cannot 
have  a  sentence  unless  we  have  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  Make 
this  a  strong  point  in  the  lesson. 

The  Subject. — Write  a  sentence  about — The  maple.  The 
schoolhouse.  Bees.  Chestnuts.  Potatoes.  Horses.  Divide 
your  sentences  by  a  vertical  line,  so  that  the  name  of  the  person 


or  thing  you  have  written  about  shall  stand  by  itself.  That 
part  of  the  sentence  is  the  subject.  Find  the  subjects  of  all 
your  sentences. 

The  Predicate. — Write  sentences  in  which  you  tell  some- 
thing about  each  object  named  in  the  following  list:  football; 
rivers;  children;  gold;  lions;  iron;  oranges;  books;  silver; 
camels.  Read  the  predicate  of  each  sentence.  Divide  it  from 
the  subject  by  a  vertical  line. 

Punctuation.— Statements. — Give  me  some  fact  about  each 
of  the  following  things :  Caterpillar ;  grapes ;  the  sun ;  the  dew ; 
the  leaves;  the  butterfly.  Teacher  writes  sentences  on  the 
board  as  the  children  give  them.  What  do  we  call  each  of 
these  groups  of  words?  A  sentence.  What  is  a  sentence? 
What  does  each  of  these  sentences  do?  Tells  something. 
What  kind  of  sentences  are  they?  Telling  sentences  or  state- 
ments. What  does  each  statement  begin  with?  What  mark 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  statement  ?  Place  a  period  at  the 
end  of  every  statement. 

Questions. — 1.  How  many  petals  has  the  apple  blossom? 
2.  Do  foxes  like  grapes  ?  3.  Do  you  know  why  the  aster  is  so 
called?  4.  Why  do  the  bees  visit  the  flowers?  5.  When  do 
we  have  our  shortest  day  ?  What  does  each  of  the  above  sen- 
tences do  ?  It  asks  a  question.  What  does  each  question  begin 
with  ?  What  mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  question  ?  Have 
pupils  ask  questions  about  objects  in  the  room  and  write  these 
questions  on  paper. 

The  Game  of  Questions. — In  this  game  one  player  thinks 
about  some  object  in  the  room.  The  others  question  him  to 
guess  what  he  is  thinking  about.  All  the  questions  must  be  such 
as  may  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  After  oral  exercises  have 
the  pupils  write  questions.  Write  questions  about  these  ob- 
jects: your  pencil;  your  desk;  your  book;  your  ruler;  the 
weather ;  the  lesson ;  recess ;  vacation.  Choose  some  other 
pupil  to  answer  each  of  your  questions. 

Unbroken  Quotations. — 1.  The  boy  said,  "The  grapes  are 
sour.''  2.  John  said,  "I  have  lost  my  knife."  3.  "I  have  found 
it,"  cried  Robert.  4.  "What  did  you  do  all  summer?"  the  ant 
asked.  5.  "I  sang  all  summer,"  the  grasshopper  replied.  What 
are  the  boy's  exact  words  in  the  first  sentence?  What  are 
John's  exact  words  in  the  second  sentence?  When  anyone 
uses,  in  speaking  or  writing,  the  exact  words  of  another,  these 
words  form  a  direct  quotation.  Every  direct  quotation  is  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks.  What  mark  separates  "the  boy 
said"  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence?  With  what  kind  of  a 
letter  does  each  quotation  begin? 

A  quotation:  (1)  begins  with  a  capital  letter.  (2)  is  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks.  (3)  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  by  a  comma.  If  the  quotation  be  a  question  or 
an  exclamation  the  interrogation  point  or  the  exclamation 
point  follows  it.  The  punctuation  mark  following  a  quotation 
is  included  within  the  quotation  marks.  Write  a  sentence  in 
whch  you  repeat  the  exact  words  of  another  pupil. 

Dictation  Exercise. — The  Ant  amd  the  Grasshopper. 

One  winter  day  a  hungry  grasshopper  went  to  an  ant  to 
get  something  to  eat.  She  knew  that  the  ant  had  worked  all 
summer,  and  had  stored  away  a  good  supply  of  food. 

"Good  morning,  friend  Ant,"  said  the  grasshopper. 

"Good  morning,  neighbor  Grasshopper,"  replied  the  ant. 

"It  is  a  cold  morning,"  said  the  grasshopper. 

"A  very  cold  morning,"  answered  the  ant. 
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"I  am  very  hungry,"  hinted  the  grasshopper. 

"I  am  sorry,"  returned  the  ant. 

Said  the  grasshopper,  "I  have  no  food." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  ant. 

"I  had  no  time  to  get  any,"  repHed  the  grasshopper. 

"What  did  you  do  all  summer?"  the  ant  asked. 

"I  sang  all  summer,"  the  grasshopper  answered. 

"Then  you  must  dance  all  w^inter,"  said  the  ant.  "Those 
who  will  not  work  should  not  eat." 

Hozu  Names  Are  Written. — My  name  is  Helen  Louise  Wat- 
son. My  sister's  name  is  Kate  Watson.  My  brother's  name 
is  James  Dwight  Watson.  Look  at  the  names  which  are  writ- 
ten above.  With  what^  kind  of  a  letter  does  Helen  begin  ? 
Louise  ?  Watson  ?  Kate  ?  James  ?  Names  of  persons  begin 
with  capital  letters. 

Written  Exercise. — Write  your  full  name.  Write  the 
names  of  three  pupils  in  your  class.  Write  the  names  of  three 
other  persons  whom  you  know.  Write  the  names  of  three 
persons  of  whom  you  have  read. 

The  Days  of  the  Week. — How  many  days  has  the  baby  to 
play?  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, Saturday.  Read  cai;efully  and  write  from  memory. 
Learn;  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  always  begin  with 
capital  letters.  Make  a  sentence  telling  one  thing  that  you  did 
on  Monday  of  last  week.  Write  it.  Do  the  same  for  each  of 
the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Names  of  Months. — 1.  In  March  we  find  the  pussy-willow. 
2.  The  rains  of  April  bring  May  flowers.  3.  Roses  blossom  in 
June.  4.  Water-lilies  float  on  the  ponds  in  July.  5.  In  August 
comes  the  golden-rod.  6.  Asters  bloom  in  September.  7.  The 
leaves  turn  red  and  yellow  in  October.  8.  The  November 
winds  blow  the  leaves  from  the  trees.  9.  During  December, 
January,  and  February  the  flowers  go  to  sleep.  Read  these 
sentences.  1.  Which  words  begin  with,  capital  letters  because 
they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  sentences?  Write  these  words 
in  a  column.  2.  What  other  words  begin  with  capitals  ?  Write 
them  in  a  column.  3.  Can  you  discover  from  the  second  col- 
umn another  use  for  capital  letters  ?  The  names  of  the  months 
always  begin  with  capital  letters. 

Names  of  Places. — 1.  The  capital  of  New  York  is  Albany. 
2.  Coffee  is  brought  from  Arabia.  3.  London  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  world.  Virginia,  Richmond,  Arabia,  London  are  names 
of  places.  Each  of  them  begins  with  a  capital  letter.  Learn : 
Names  of  places  begin  with  capital  letters. 

Two  Rules  for  Capitals.— Copy  carefully: 
Star  light,  star  bright, 
First  star  I  see  to-night, 
I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night. 

Observe  the  capital  I's.  The  word  "I"  stands  for  the  per- 
son who  is  speaking.  It  is  always  written  with  a  capital  letter. 
Observe  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  line.  The 
first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

Capitals. — 1.  The  first  word  of  a  sentence  should  begin  with 
a  capital  letter.  2.  The  names  of  the  months  should  begin  with 
capital  letters.  3.  The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry  should 
begin  with  a  capital.  4.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
should  begin  with  capitals.  5.  The  names  of  places  should 
begin  with  capitals.  6.  All  names  of  God  should  begin  with 
capitals.     The  words  "I"  and  "O"  should  be  capitals.     The 


Abbreviations. — The  abbreviations  most  commonly  used 
should  be  taught.  Such  as :  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the 
days  and  months,  of  mis'ter,  mistress,  doctor,  street,  avenue, 
ounce,  pound,  pint,  gallon,  quart,  inch,  foot,  yard,  square,  cubic 
foot,  cubic  yard,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  etc.  Place  a  period 
after  every  abbreviation. 

Contractions. 
I  am  where  is  are  not  he  will 

I  have  were  not  have  not  is  not 

I  will  did  not  we  will  who  will 

what  is  does  not  she  is 

could  not  has  not  he  is  should  not 

it  is  they  will  you  will 

there  is  do  not  would  not 

COMPOSITION— FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS 

Live  Language  Lessons — First  Book. 

Howard  R.  Driggs.  The  University  i  «/>.  Li. 

The  Groiuing  Story. — Here  is  another  game.  One  begins 
a  story,  another  adds  a  few  lines  to  carry  it  on.  Some  one  else 
continues  it.  Thus  it  goes  round  the  class.  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  how  it  grows  and  how  it  ends. 

What  Happened  to  Peter  Jones. — Peter  Jones  was  a  bright 
enough  lad,  but  he  was  very  forgetful.  He  couldn't  hold  his 
thoughts  on  one  thing  a  minute  at  a  time.  If  he  started  out 
to  get  a  bucket  of  coal,  he  might  see  a  strange  dog  or  some- 
thing else  that  would  set  his  head  going  another  way  and  be- 
fore he  could  turn  it  back  again  he  might  put  his  coal  hod  in 
the  ditch;  or  under  the  pump  or  the  tap,  and  the  next  thing 
it  would  be  just  like  him  to  take  it  back  to  the  house  and  b^iii 
to  pour  the  water  into  the  stove.  Peter  was  surely  a  strange 
boy. 

One  day  his  father  asked  him  to  harness  the  horse,  and 
what  did  Peter  do  but . 

The  pupils  in  turn  may  tell  what  he  did.  Be  ready  ready  with  your 
story. 

Another  time  his  mother  sent  him  to  the  store  with  a  bas- 
ket of  eggs  to  buy  some  sugar,  and  what  do  you  think? 

Be  ready  to  tell  of  some  interesting  thing  he  did. 

On  another  occasion  that  forgetful  boy- — it  was  the  '! 
before  Thanksgiving — went  out  in  the  yard  to  catch  the  < 
gobbler,  but  . 

Complete  this  by  adding  various  adventures. 

Try  to  keep  your  stories  lively  and  humorous.  Each  part  fhouli 
be  brief,  but  the  happening  should  be  fully  told. 

Begin  other  stories  and  make  them  grow. 

Tell  what  happened  to  Merry  Jane,  Meddlesome  Matty,  Ciiri> 
Charley,  and  others. 

If  you  wish,  each  of  you  may  write  part  of  the  story  beforeh:' 
and  read  it  in  class.     Let  some  pupils  take  one  story,  some  anothe: 

Little  Duties  for  Little  Folk. — Be  ready  to  tell  your  cl;i 
mates  clearly  how  to  do  any  one  of  the  following  home  dui 
you  know  well : 

1.  How  to  prepare  a  room  for  sweeping. 

2.  How  to  dust  a  room  without  scattering  the  dust. 

3.  How  to  clean  a  window. 

4.  How  to  make  a  bed. 

5.  How  to  keep  the  rooms  airy  and  sweet. 

6.  How  to  take  care  of  a  pet  bird,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  other  pe( 

7.  How  to  care  for  window  flowers. 
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9.  How  to  sew  on  a  button. 

10.  How  to  darn  a  stocking. 

11.  How  to  keep  shoes  tidy. 

12.  How  to  care  for  clothing — brushing  it,  folding  it,  keep- 
g  it  in  place. 

13.  How  to  keep  brushes  and  combs  clean. 

14..  How  every  child  can  save  many  steps  for  mother. 

15.  How  every  child  can  save  money  for  father. 

16.  How  I  earned  my  first  money. 

The  Flag. — Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
bjects : 

1.  The  flag,  telling  what  the  flag  stands  for. 

2.  A  story  about  the  flag;  this  story  may  be  one  you  have 
id  in  your  history  or  elsewhere,  or  you  may  write  an  orig- 
[il  story. 

3.  An  account  of  the  different  flags  that  have  been  used  in 
s  land. 

4.  Flag  customs — when  raised,  when  lowered,  when  at  half 
ist,  the  different  naval  flags  and  their  use,  etc. 

e  Progressive  Composition  Lessons — Fourth  Year. 

Book  One,  Part  Two.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

How  Rubber  Is  Made.— Rubber  is  made  from  the  sap  of 
;  Indiarubber  tree.  The  best  quality  of  rubber  comes  from 
:  forests  of  the  Amazon  valley. 

Natives  tap  the  tree  by  making  a  long  vertical  cut  in  the 
irk.  Oblique  cuts  a  foot  apart  are  then  made,  leading  into 
b  vertical  cut.  The  sap  oozes  from  these  gashes  into  a  cup 
■ced  to  receive  it. 

The  sap  is  dried  by  dipping  a  wooden  paddle  into  a  bucket 
I  juice,  and  then  holding  it  over  a  fire  of  palm  nuts.  As  the 
oke  touches  the  sap  it  hardens.  This  work  is  repeated  until 
)all  of  cured  rubber  is  on  the  end  of  the  paddle. 

/.  Oral  E.vercise. —ExpVdin  these  words — vertical,  oblique, 
les,  gashes,  paddle,  cured. 

How  many  paragraphs  in  the  model  ? 

How  many  statements  in  the  first  paragraph?  What  does 
h  first  statement  tell  us?    The  second  statement? 

What  is  explained  in  the  second  paragraph  ?  Make  a  draw- 
r  on  the  blackboard  illustrating  the  first  and  the  second 
tements. 

What  do  we  learn  from  the  third  paragraph  ? 

Reproduce  the  model,  using  this  outline:  1.  Rubber,  (a) 
;'m  what  it  is  made;  (b)  where  obtained.  2.  How  the  sap 
'collected,  (a)  by  tapping  (vertical  and  oblique  cuts)  ;  (b) 
:)  holders.    3.  How  the  sap  is  dried. 

//.  Written  Composition. — Write  your  composition.  Use 
I   outline. 

Reproduction.     The  Farmer  and  the  Stork. — A  farmer  set 

et  in  his  field  to  catch  the  cranes  which  came  to  feed  on  his 
'•n.     He  caught  several  cranes  and  a  lame  stork. 

The  stork  pleaded  with  the  farmer  to  let  him  go.  "I  am 
i;  a  wicked  crane;  I  am  a  very  good  bird,  and  I  support  my 
,:;d  parents,"  said  he. 

The  farmer  replied,  "What  you  say  may  be  true.  But  I 
.'ight  you  with  the  cranes  and  you  must  perish  with  them." 

What  does  this  fable  teach  us? 

How  many  groups  of  sentences  in  the  fable?  Tell  what 
■n  learn  'from  each  of  the  groups? 

A  group  of  sentences  that  tells  about  one  distinct  part  of 


Tell  the  fable  to  the  class.  Follow  this  outline:  1.  The 
farmers  plan:  (a)  the  trap  is  set;  (b)  what  is  caught.  2.  The 
stork'.s  plea  for  life.    3.  The  farmer's  reply. 

Explain — pleaded,  support,  perish. 

Study  of  a  Model.  A  Game.  I  Say  Stoop. — Any  number 
of  players  may  take  part  in  this  game.  The  players  are  di- 
vided into  groups.  Each  group  stands  in  its  own  aisle,  while 
the  leader  stands  in  front,  facing  the  groups.  Whenever  the 
leader  says,  'T  say  stoop !"  both  he  and  the  players  stoop,  and 
rise  at  once.  But  when  he  says,  ."I  say  stand !"  and  stoops  as 
before,  the  players  should  remain  standing.  Those  who  make 
a  mistake  and  stoop  at  the  wrong  time  must  leave  the  game. 

The  winning  group  is  the  one  that  has  the  most  players  at 
the  end  of  the  game. 

After  you  have  played  "I  Say  Stoop,"  tell  about  it  from 
this  outline:  I.  Number  of  players.  2.  Position  of  players. 
How  the  game  is  played.    3.  How  the  game  is  won. 

Written  Composition.    Write  the  story  from  the  outline. 

Tell  how  to  play  any  of  the  following  games :  "Drop  the 
Handkerchief,"  "Spin  the  Cover,"  "Hands  Up,"  "Follow  the 
Leader,"  "Tag." 

If  you  have  never  played  any  of  these  games,  tell  how  to 
play  some  game  that  you  know  well. 

Think  of  all  the  different  points  in  the  game,  and  tell  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

Use  simple  language.  Follow  this  outline:  1.  Number  of 
players.  2.  Position  of  players.  3.  Things  needed  to  play  the 
game.    4.  How  the  game  is  played.    5.  How  the  game  is  won. 


English  Lessons — Part  One. 
Harris  &  Gilbert. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


The  Newsboy.  Discuss :  Why  he  gets  up  so  early.  What 
he  has  under  his  arm.  Where  he  got  the  papers.  Whether 
he  will  sell  them  all.  Why  some  newsboys  sell  more  papers 
than  others. 

Is  the  life  of  a  newsboy  an  easy  or  a  difficult  one?    Why? 

Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  newsboys  of  your  town. 
Tell  where  they  live,  why  they  sell  papers,  where  they  sell 
them,  how  much  money  they  make. 

The  "Half-Moon."  Conversation :  Tell  all  you  can  about 
the  Half-Moon. 

What  was  its  size  compared  with  some  boat  you  have  seen? 

What  was  it  made  of?    Was  it  a  steamboat? 

What  was  it  loaded  with  ? 

Tell  about  its  crew — how  they  looked,  what  language  they 
spoke. 

Baseball. — Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  diagram  of  a  base- 
ball field. 

Write  on  the  diagram  the  names  of  the  different  positions. 

Conz'ersation. — How  many  players  on  each  side  does  it 
take  to  play  a  game  of  baseball? 

Tell  what  the  player  does  in  each  position. 

Give  rules  for  the  game  so  that  one  who  had  never  seen  a 
game  would  understand  it. 

Who  wins? 

Who  besides  the  players  takes  part  in  a  game? 

Describe  the  last  game  that  you  saw  or  that  you  played. 

Written  Exercise. — Write  in  sentences  what  each  player 
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Write  in  paragraphs  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  a  game  of  baseball 
that  you  have  seen  or  played. 

Recipe  for  Candy  Fudge.— Take  a  cup  of  brown  sugar,  a 
cup  of  granulated  sugar,  and  a  cup  of  milk. 

Mix  them  well  in  a  kettle  and  put  it  over  the  fire. 
When  the  mixture  begins  to  boil,  add  a  piece  of  butter 
about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  one-fourth  of  a  cake  of  choco- 
late. 

To  find  out  when  the  sirup  has  boiled  enough,  drop  a 
spoonful  into  cold  water.  If  it  hardens  so  that  you-can  make 
it  into  a  ball,  it  is  done. 

Pour  the  sirup  into  buttered  pans  to  cool. 
Make  candy  at  home,  following  closely  this  recipe. 
Ferdinand  Magellan.— Wonderiul  stories  were  floating 
about  the  Portuguese  Court.  It  was  said  that  Christopher 
Columbus  had  returned  to  Spain  from  his  first  voyage  with 
news  of  great  discoveries.  He  had  visited  new  lands  and 
strange  people,  and  had  brought  back  a  rich  cargo  of  gold 
and  pearls,  sweet-smelling  spices,  and  the  feathers  of  beautiful 
birds.  The  twelve-year-old  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  was 
living  at  the  Court  as  page  to  the  queen,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  noble  parents,  listened  with  wide-open  eyes  to  these 
f?tories  of  adventure.  To  him  every  sailor  was  a  hero,  and  to 
be  a  discoverer  was  the  dream  of  his  life.  He  wondered  if 
me  time  would  ever  come  when  he,  too,  would  sail  away  over 
the  wide  ocean  to  hunt  new  lands  for  his  country,  and  come 
back  with  precious  cargoes,  and  stories  of  people  that  had 
never  been  heard  of  before. 

After  reading  the  above  story,  find  out  all  you  can  in  your 
geography,  your  history,  and  other  books  about  the  early  years 
of  Magellan. 

Then  talk  about  it  in  class.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the 
principal  facts  in  good  paragraphs,  one  for  each  of  the  topics 
in  the  outline  given  below. 

Boyhood,  (a)  Noble  birth,  (b)  Dreams.  (Love  of  ad- 
venture.) (c)  Early  education.  (Page  to  the  queen.) 
(d)   Character. 

Expressive  Activities. — Gather  pictures  from  magazines 
and  other  sources  to  illustrate  your  story. 

Written  Exercise. — Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  four 
topics. 

Read  them  in  class  and  compare  them. 
Write  the  story  of  Magellan's  boyhood. 
Write  an  imaginary  letter  by  Magellan  to  a  friend,  telling 
about  his  life  as  page  to  the  queen. 

2.  Study  the  following  outlines,  as  you  have  that  under 
section  1. 

Manhood,     (a)  Life  at  the  court  of  Manuel  of  Portugal. 

(b)  Service  under  King  Manuel. 

(c)  Departure  from  Spain. 

(d)  Service  under  Charles  II  of  Spain. 

(e)  Result.     (Loss  of  Portuguese  coat  of  arms.) 

(f)  Ambition — to  find  a  short  way  to  the  east  by  sailing 
west. 

Conversation: 

How  much  of  the  world  was  known  to  Magellan? 
Why  were  people  beginning  to  believe  about  the  western 
hemisphere? 


What  did  Magellan  think  about  the  shape  of  the  world? 
Written  Exercises:  | 

Write  paragraphs  for  class  discussion,  answering  the  above' 
questions. 

Plans  and  Preparations. 

a.  His  plans  and  how  they  were  received. 

b.  Preparation  of  the  fleet. 

Five  ships,  Victoria,  Santiago,  Trinidad,  San  Antonio 
Concepcion. 

c.  Ships  compared  with  those  of  to-day:  size,  signal? 
(lights),  compass,  crew  (237  men),  cargo. 

Expressive  Activities:  Paint  flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
Make  a  model  of  one  of  Magellan's  ships.  Get  pictures  tc 
illustrate  your  comparison  of  ships. 

Select  one  section  and  write  out  the  conversations  of  tht 
different  persons,  as  a  play.  Make  scenery  and  costumes. 
Choose  characters,  and  act  your  play. 

Study  as  many  of  the  following  topics  as  you  can.  Tal 
over  those  that  you  study,  and  write  the  stories. 

4.  Landings  and  Discoveries. 

5.  A  New  Water  Passage. 

6.  Voyage  on  the  Pacific. 

7.  Adventures  in  the  Philippines,  Death  of  Magellan. 
8.     Return  of  the  Victoria,  Welcome  Home. 

9.    Results  of  the  Voyage. 

10.  Magellan,  the  Great  Navigator. 

11.  The  World  before  Magellan  and  after. 


Composition  Book  by  Grades— Fourth  Year. 


Charles  E.  Merrill  Ct 


Model:    Easy  Description.     The  Locomotive. — The  locc 
motive  is  a  big  engine  run  by  steam  power.     The  steam 
made  in  the  engine  itself.    The  engine  travels  on  wheels.   Tl- 
wheels  roll  along  tracks.     The  locomotive  sometimes  pulls 
long  train  of  cars. 

Imitation:  The  Trolley  Car. — The  trolley  car  is  a  car  rv 
by  electricity.  The  electricity  is  made  in  a  power  house  ar 
is  sent  to  the  car  through  the  trolley  wire.  The  trolley  c; 
runs  on  wheels  like  a  railroad  car.  The  wheels  roll  alor 
tracks.  Sometimes  a  trolley  car  is  also  a  motor  car.  Tl 
motor  car  often  pulls  a  long  train  of  cars. 

Model:  Biographical  Sketch.  De  Witt  Clinton.— De  Wv 
Clinton  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1769. 

This  great  man  was  kind  to  poor  children.     In  ISO.'' 
started  the  first  free  school  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  mayor  of  New  York  City  and  later,  go 
ernor  of  New  York  State.  It  was  while  he  was  governor  th 
the  Erie  Canal  was  built. 

I.     Class-talk  on  new  subject  such  as  "Peter  Cooper." 
Notes: 

1.  Family,  poor.     Father,  lieutenant  during  Revol 
tion. 

2.  Peter  attended  school  for  only  one  year. 

3.  He  built  a  large  factory  for  making  railroad  ir 
(Trenton).  I 

4.  Cooper  Union.     Statue.  j 
II.     Or  similar  subject:  "Peter  Stuyvesant."  ' 

Notes: 

1.  He  came  from  a  family  of  soldiers  in  Holland. 
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3.  Bowery  (Bouwerie),  his  country  home. 

4.  He  maintained  a  free  school  in  his  village. 

5.  He  gave  great  attention  to  his  farm  and  gardens. 

2413  North  Grand  Avenue, 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Dec.  24,  1914. 
^ir  Grandma, 
Merry  Christmas  to  you ! 

I  mu.st  tell  you  the  strange  dream  I  had  last  night.  I 
liamed  that  we  had  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  But  such  a 
]i  er  storm !  The  sky  was  thick  with  snow  and  speckled 
Ah  a  million  little  candle  lights.  Instead  of  rumbling  thun- 
It,  there  was  a  tinkling  and  jingling  as  if  every  sleigh  bell 
nhe  world  were  ringing.  Then  suddenly  it  began  to  pour — 
3;iss  what?  Christmas  toys!  The  streets,  the  roofs,  and 
:lnneys  were  covered.  You  should  have  seen  the  children 
rt-  out  of  their  houses  and  fill  their  sacks  with  toys.  I  also 
nie  a  rush  down  the  front  stoop,  but  tumbled.  That 
uikened  me.  Was  this  not  a  fine  dream? 
A  Merry  Christmas  also  to  Grandpa, 

Your  loving  grandson, 
Herbert. 

Zuposition  Book  by  Grades — Fifth  Year.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Model:  Report.     Hoiv  1  Spent  Saturday. — On  Saturday 

w  have  no  school,  and  I  am  always  up  early  to  enjoy  the 

icday.     After    breakfast,    last    Saturday,    I    took    mother's 

"=  to  the  butcher  and  the  grocer,  and,  before  lunch,  had 

1  my  bicycle  ten  miles  through  the  country. 

{Continued  on  page  176.) 

COLUMBUS— A  PLAY— FIFTH  YEAR. 

Scene  I. — Columbus,  a  boy.  Columbus'  play-mate,  Francis. 
Z(umbus'  father,  a  poor  but  good-hearted  wool-comber. 

Francis  (Columbus'  playmate.)  :  "Our  teacher  tells  us  that 
:h  earth  is  flat.  The  land  is  in  the  center.  The  ocean  flows 
iliiround,  and  if  one  should  sail  to  the  edge  of  the  world,  he 
iv.ild  fall  off." 

Columbus:  "Our  teacher  tells  us  that  many  learned  men 
jeeve  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  he  says  that  a  few  of  them 
:h  k  that  if  a  ship  should  go  westward,  through  the  Strait  of 
jiraltar,  and  sail  far  enough  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  it 
ivdld  come  to  India,  a  land  of  Gold !" 

Francis:  "Oh!  that's  all  only  baby-talk!  Why  no  ship 
:o  d  ever  do  that!!  Isn't  the  Atlantic  ocean,  'the  sea  of  dark- 
le;,' and  doesn't  everybody  know  that  the  farther  you  go 
Enn  the  land,  the  darker  it  becomes.  Why,  Christopher,  the 
ivjer  is  covered  with  thick,  black  fogs !  In  one  place,  the  sun 
IS  D  hot  that  the  water  boils  and  steams!  Why  I  think  it  is 
\\o  enough  to  burn  up  the  ship  or  to  scorch  the  sails !  The 
ivres  are  as  high  as  Mount  Etna,  and  there  are  scaly  mer- 
Tiids  and  glaring  dragons.  A  monstrous  bird  with  brass  claws 
li<  over  the  water  and  he  is  strong  enough  to  grab  up  a  great 
sh  and  all  the  sailors !" 

Columbus:  "I  don't  believe  that.  Good-bye,  Frank!  I'm 
S^oig  to  see  my  father." 

^rancis:     "Good-bye,  Christopher!" 

"Columbus:    "Father,  I  wish oh!  how  I  wish  I  could 

be  sailor!" 


Columbus'  father:  "My  son,  I  am  only  a  poor  wool-comber, 
but  if  you  really  wish  to  become  a  sailor,  I  will  send  you  to  a 
school  where  they  teach  Navigation." 

Columbus:    "Thank  you,  father.    I  will  study  diligently." 

Scene  II. — Signor  Antonio,  several  other  merchants  and 
Columbus. 

First  merchant:  "Good  morning,  gentlemen!  Have  you 
seen  Signor  Antonio?  Do  you  know  what  keeps  him?  He 
promised  to  be  here  at  eight  o'clock.    Here  he  comes  I" 

Second  merchant:  "Good  morning,  Signor!  Have  you 
heard  the  news  ?" 

Signor  Antonio:    "No!  what?" 

Third  merchant:  "Why  the  Turks  have  taken  the  city  of 
Constantinople !" 

Signor  Antonio:  "Taken  the  city  of  Constantinople!  Well, 
I  should  say  that  was  bad  news !" 

Fourth  merchant:  "Why  those  Turks  will  cut  off  our 
Mediterranean  route  to  India!" 

Fifth  merchant:  "You  are  quite  right,  friend.  That  is  just 
what  the  Turks  say:  'The  merchants  of  Venice  shall  pay  us 
tribute  or  we  will  steal  their  ships.'  " 

Sixth  merchant:    "That's  hard!" 

First  merchant:  "Well,  there's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk!  Can't  change  things  now.  We  must  find  a  new  route 
to  India.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  water-route  around  Africa." 
'  Sixth  merchant:  "A  water-route  around  Africa!  Well, 
what  if  there  were?  That  would  take  days  and  days  and  days 
and  days.    It  is  a  short  route  to  India  that  we  want !" 

First  merchant:  "Well!  something  must  be  done!  What 
shall  it  be?    Who  will  venture?" 

Sixth  merchant:  "Look!  There's  the  crazy  man  who 
thinks  he  can  cross  the  sea  of  darkness !" 

Signor  Antonio:  "Oh!  Yes!  That  is  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. I  knew  him  before  his  father  sent  him  to  the  University 
of  Pavia.    He  was  only  thirteen  then*!" 

Columbus:  "Noblemen  of  Genoa!  Will  you  not  fit  out  a 
ship  for  me  ?" 

Second  merchant:    "Who  are  you?" 

Columbus:  "My  father  was  a  wool-comber  in  this  very 
town." 

Third  merchant:  "A  wool-comber !  Do  you  think  that  we 
will  fit  out  a  ship  for  the  son  of  a  wool-comber?" 

Columbus:  "It  might  pay  you  to  give  me  a  chance!  My 
vessel  has  sailed  down  the  African  coast  already." 

Fourth  merchant:  "If  you  sailed  as  far  as  that  could  you 
not  push  on  still  farther?  There  must  be  an  end  to  the  coast, 
somewhere." 

Columbus:  "I  could  have  done  that.  But  I  believe  there 
is  a  better  plan.  You  see,  when  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Pavia,  they  taught  that  the  earth  is  round." 

Merchants  in  chorus:    "Nonsense !  Nonsense ! !" 

Fifth  merchant:  "What  do  monks  and  scholars  know  of 
the  world  beyond  the  convent  walls  ?" 

Sixth  merchant:  "What  do  you  know  of  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  when  they  have  never  traveled  even  across  Asia?" 

Second  merchant:  "And  if  the  earth  were  a  sphere,  what 
difference  would  that  make  ?" 

Columbus:  "The  shape  of  the  earth  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  your  ships !    Can  you  not  see  that  if  the  earth  is  round 
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like  a  ball  we  can  sail  due  west  and  come  upon  the  other  side 
of  India  instead  of  crawling  along  the  coast.  I  believe  you 
could  reach  India  if  you  sailed  westward." 

Third  merchant:  "What !  sail  out  into  the  unknown  waters? 
There  are  dragons  and  winds  and  boiling  seas  in  the  western 
ocean.  Would  you  dare  to  sail  westward  across  the  sea  of 
darkness  ?" 

Fourth  merchant:    "Certainly.    Why  not?" 
Fifth  merchant:     "When  you  went  to  Africa,  didn't  you 
find  any  dragons?" 

Fourth  merchant:    "Did  the  seas  not  boil?" 

Fifth  merchant:    "Were  there  no  giants  upon  the  shore?" 

Columbus:    "No,  indeed !    There  were  oftly  black  men,  who 

grinned,  showing  their  ivory  teeth  as  they  ate  their  dates  and 

cocoanuts  and  figs  under  the  shade  of  palms.    They  wore  pearls 

and  shiny  gold." 

Sixth  merchant:  "Gold!  Wore  pearls  and  shiny  gold! 
That's  interesting !" 

Columbus:  "Will  you  help  me  out  with  the  money  and 
ships?    I'm  not  afraid  to  try !" 

Second  merchant:    "Don't  listen  to  him !" 
Third  merchant:    "He  is  crazy !" 

Fourth  merchant:  "There  goes  the  man  who  thinks  he  can 
sail  uphill  I" 

Fifth  merchant:  "There  goes  the  man  who  thinks  he  can 
sail  a  ship  on  its  masts  1" 

Sixth  merchant:  "There  goes  the  man  who  thinks  he  could 
hold  his  ship  up  with  his  feet !" 

Scene  III. — Columbus  before  King  John  of  Portugal. 
Columbus:     "I  thought  my  own  countrymen  would  help 
me.     But  since  they  have  failed  me,  I  will  try  King  John  of 
Portugal !" 

King  John  of  Portugal:  "Gold  and  honors  to  anyone  who 
will  set  forth  to  explore  the  African  coast !" 

Columbus:  "King  John  of  Portugal,  will  your  Majesty  fit 
out  three  ships  for  me?  I  desire  to  try  a  new  water  route  to 
India  ? 

"The  earth  is  a  sphere !  These  fooHsh  stories  of  its  being 
flat  and  supported  on  a  turtle's  back  can  not  be  true.  If  you 
sail  westward  on  this  round  earth,  you  can't  help  but  reach 
the  east." 

King  John  of  Portugal:  "Columbus,  I  will  think  about 
what  you  have  said.  Somebody,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  help 
you.    It's  a  good  plan  all  right." 

(To  himself:   "However,  I  will  send  a  ship  myself.   Then 
if  it  be  true  that  the  earth  is  round,  I  shall  gain  all  the  glory  I") 
Scene  IV. — Columbus.    His  little  son,  Diego.    The  priest. 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

Diego:    "What  is  that  gate,  papa?" 

Columbus:  "It  is  the  convent  gate,  Diego  1  It  is  where  the 
monks  feed  the  poor." 

Diego:  "Oh!  papa!  Won't  you  please  knock  at  the  con- 
vent gate  and  ask  for  a  drink  of  water.  I'm  so  hot  and  tired 
and  hungry  and  thirsty." 

Columbus:  "My  child,  I  hate  to  beg,  but  I  can  not  see  you 
suffer!" 

The  priest:  "What  do  you  wish,  my  good  man  ?  You  look 
very  tired !    Where  are  you  going  ?" 

Cnhimhus:     "T  am  travelinp'  from  nlace  tn  nlare    trvinrr  to 


find  some  person  who  can  help  me  to  make  my  ideas  kno 

to  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella." 
The  priest:    "What  ideas?" 
Columbus:    "I  believe  that  the  earth  is  round!" 
The  priest:    "So  do  I !    What  is  your  name?" 
Columbus:    "My  name  is  Christopher  Columbus." 
The  priest:    "Cheer  up,  Columbus !    I  have  good  news 

you.    I  have  known  Queen  Isabella  since  she  was  a  little  chi 

I  will  try  to  influence  the  king  and  queen  to  furnish  yoii  w 

ships." 

Columbus:  "Oh!  thank  you  Father!  I  think  if  I  coi 
talk  with  them,  I  could  persuade  them  to  furnish  me  w 
ships." 

Scene  V. — Before  Ferdinand.  Columbus.  The  Courti( 
and  Ferdinand. 

Columbus:  "Your  majesty.  King  Ferdinand,  may  I  expi; 
my  plans  to  your  court?" 

Fefdinand:     "I  will  call  the  wisest  men  of  my  court 
gether,  and  we  will  listen  to  your  story.    Come  courtiers!" 

Columbus:  "See!  here  are  my  maps.  If  you  sail  west,) 
will  reach  the  other  side  of  India.  I  beg  you  to  give  me  i 
one  trial,  noble  king !" 

First  courtier:  "If  the  earth  is  a  sphere  in  order  to  s 
around  it,  you  must  sail  uphill.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ship  s: 
ing  uphill?" 

Second  courtier:    "The  trees  on  the  underside  must  gr, 

with  their  roots  up." 

Third  courtier:    "And  when  it  rains,  it  rains  up !" 
Fourth  courier:  "Is  their  anything  more  foolish  than 

believe  that  there  are  people,  who  walk  with  their  heels  up  j] 

with  their  heads  hanging  down  ?" 

Fifth  courtier:  "Think  of  a  place  where  the  trees 
with  their  branches  down,  and  where  it  snows,  hails  and 
upward !" 

Sixth  courtier:    "The  man  is  crazy !" 

Ferdinand:    "Certainly,  certainly ;  it  is  as  you  say.    S' 
things  could  not  be.    The  man  is  crazy !" 

The  priest:     "The  man  is  right!     I  am  sure  the  mai 
right !" 

Scene  F/.— Isabella,  priest,  Columbus,  courtiers. 

The  priest:    "Isabella,  I  have  known  you,  since  you  w 
a  babe  in  arms.     Have  I  ever  deceived  you?" 

Isabella:    "No,  Father!    I  have  faith  in  your  wisdom." 

The  priest:  "Then  let  me  urge  you  to  give  Coluinbu-s 
other  hearing.  For  seven  long  years  he  has  been  wait; 
Turn  him  not  away!" 

Isabella:    "He  shall  come  again  into  court." 

Attendants:     "Columbus,  the  queen  wants  you!" 

Columbus:    "I  have  little  heart  to  tell  my  story  again." 

The  priest:  "Courage,  courage,  my  good  friend.  Keep 
thy  courage !" 

Isabella:     "Columbus,  I  believe  you  are  in  the  righ 
will  pledge  my  jewels  to  get  men  and  money  for  you.    Subj^ 
a  fleet  shall  be  fitted  out  at  once  for  this  man.    Your  qi' 
commands !" 

Courtiers:  "Gracious  queen,  the  court  obeys!  Long  ' 
Isabella!!!" 
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A. 


B. 


B. 


LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 6A  GRADE. 

A.     The  Adverb,    a.  Definition  developed. 

b.  Three  things  adverbs  are  used  to  denote. 
John  writes  legibly,  daily,  here. 

c.  Adverbs  used  to  modify  adjectives. 

d.  Adverbs  used  to  modify  other  adverbs. 

e.  Exercise  in  pointing  out  adverbs,  telling 
whether  they  express  time,  place,  manner  or 
degree  and  the  words  they  modify. 

f.  Distinguish  in  sentences  between  adjective 
and  adverb. 

g.  From  list  of  adverbs  form  sentences. 
The  Conjunetion.    a.  Its  use.    Definition  developed. 

b.  Pairs  of  conjunctions. 

c.  Exercise  filling  blanks  with  suitable  conjunc- 
tions selected  from  list. 

The  Preposition,     a.  Definition  developed. 

b.  List  of  prepositions  made. 

c.  From  list  fill  blanks  in  sentences. 

d.  Additional  exercises  bringing  nouns  into  rela- 
tion by  means  of  suitable  prepositions. 

The  Interjection,    a.  Definition  developed. 

b.  Make  list  of  interjections. 

c.  Fill  blanks  with  suitable  interjections. 
E.rercises  in  Review,    a.  Take  a  paragraph  from 

class  reader  history,  or  any  text  book  and 
have  pupils  tell  what  part  of  speech  each 
word  is. 
Analysis  by  diagram,     a.  Declaratiye  sentence. 

b.  Interrogative  sentence. 

c.  Imperative  sentence  (subject  you  understood). 

d.  Exclamatory  sentence  with  interjection. 
Review  all  definitions  of  parts  of  speech,  definition  of 

sentence,  and  definitions  of  kinds  of  sentences.    Drill 
t^^    exercises; 

I^BA..     The  Predicate  Adjective,     a.  Used  after  am,  is, 
I^B  are,  was,  were,  has  been,  have  been,  had 

1^^^^  been,  will  be,  may  be,  might  be,  may  have 

I^^^V  been  and  all  other  parts  of  verb  to  be. 

I^^^B'     b.  Refer  to  lesson  on  complements,  fifth  week, 
I^^^K  where    jvord    object    was    learned.     Teach 

^^^^f  predicate  adjective. 

'B.  Exercises.  Sentences  containing  predicate  adjec- 
tives. Adjectives  and  nouns  they  modify  pointed 
out.    Observe  that  all  sentences  containing  pre- 

Idicate  adjectives  are  sentences  telling  what  the 
qualities  of  things  are. 
,  C.     Analysis    by    diagram    of    sentences    containing 
I  predicate  adjectives. 

A.     The  Predicate  Noun.     a.  Used  after  verb  to  be. 
b.  What  its  use  is.    c.  Predicate  pronoun. 
Exercises  completing  given  predicates  by  supply- 
ing suitable  predicate  nouns  or  pronouns.     Sen- 
tences are  of  kind  that  tell  what  things  are. 
Analysis  by  diagram  of  sentences  containing  pred- 
icate nouns. 
Predicate  Noun  and  Adjective. 
a.  Used  after  verbs  expressing  state  of  being, 
as,  appear,  become,   feel,  grow,  keep,  look, 
remain,  keep,  smell,  seem,  sound,  taste. 


B. 


C. 


M.    A. 


B. 


VIII.   A. 


B. 


IX.    A. 


X.    A. 


XL    A. 


B. 


XII.     A. 


B. 


b.  Exercises  to  point  out  predicate  adjectives 
and  nouns  in  sentences. 

c.  Exercises  to  fill  in  blanks  using  either  ad- 
s     jective  or  adverb  according  to  the  meaning 

the  verb  expresses. 

Tell  what  part  of  speech  is  used  and  why, 
e.  g.,  splendid,  splendidly.  The  jeweler's 
window  looked  splendid. 

Splendid,  the  adjective,  must  be  used  in 
this  case  because  of  the  verb  look  which 
takes  a  predicate  adjective- as  its  comple- 
ment. 

Sentences  given  containing  objects  as  comple- 
ments and  predicate  nouns  as  complements. 
Pupils  list  nouns  tell  in  which  way  they  are 
used. 

Review  conjunction  and  lead  to  compound  subject 
and  compound  predicate. 

a.  Sentences  with  compound  subject. 

b.  Sentences  with  compound  predicate. 

c.  Sentences  with  compound  subject  and  pred- 

icate. 

a.  Sentences  with  compound  complement. 

b.  Sentences  with  all  parts  compound. 

c.  Exercises  analyzing  sentences  with  compound 

parts. 

a.  Analysis  by  diagram  of  sentences  containing 

compound  parts,  taking  compound  subject 
first,  predicate  next,  etc. 

b.  Continued   drill   on   analysis   by   diagram   of 

simple  sentences  with  simple  parts,  and 
then  simple  sentences  with  compound  parts. 
Caution :  Do  not  use  compound  sen- 
tences, that  is,  a  sentence  composed  of  two 
co-ordinate  clauses  or  members.  This  is 
the  work  of  a  higher  grade. 

a.  Combine  sentences  by  sets,  making  the  parts 

compound,  e.  g.. 

Some  bread  is  heavy."  It  is  dark.     It  is 
pasty. 

Combined. — Some   bread   is   dark,   heavy 
and  pasty. 

b.  Review  classification  of  simple  sentences  ac- 

cording to  use. 

a.  Review  separation  of  sentences  into  subject 

and  predicate. 

b.  Chief  words  of  each  part. 

c.  Functions  of  words  in  sentences. 
Parts  of  Speech. 

a.  Noun  and  Verb. 

b.  Pronoun  and  Adjective. 

c.  Adverb  and  Conjunction. 

a.  Review  Preposition  and  Interjection. 

b.  Predicate  Adjective. 

c.  Predicate  Noun. 

d.  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
Analysis  bv  diagram. 
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DICTATION— SIXTH  YEAR. 

By  Joseph  V.  Callahan,  A.  B.,  and  Estella  Sternglanz,  Pd.  M. 

P.  S.  167,  Brooklyn. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Explanation:    In  the  preparation  of  this  plan,  the  aim  has 

been  to  choose  subject  matter  suited  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of 

the  6th  year ;  but  the  outline  can  be  easily  adopted  to  any  of 

the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  exercises  are  arranged  according  to  difficulty.  In 
many  cases  the  selections  are  correlated  with  other  lessons; 
simple  illustrative  sentences  were  selected  in  many  instances; 
more  difficult  ones  being  used  in  testing. 

We  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  children  of  this  grade 
are  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  in  dictation; 
as,  margin,  indentations,  capitals,  comma,  period  and  simple 
punctuation. 

The  majority  of  the  illustrations  were  selected  from  the 
best  authors  and  texts. 

Second. 

Method:  The  method  whole  consists  of  3  steps 
and  if  convenient  should  be  completed  in  3  lessons  of  about 
20  minutes  each. 

Lesson  I. 

Presentation:  The  method  of  presenting  the  principle  is 
inductive.  The  illustrative  selections  are  placed  before  the 
children.  They  are  led  to  understand  and  formulate  the  under- 
lying rule. 

Lesson  II. 

Drill:  Here  the  deductive  plan  is  followed.  Illustrations 
are  placed  before  the  pupils.  They  explain  the  principle  and 
point  out  its  application.  In  additional  passages  they  apply 
the  rule  and  then  give  reasons  for  this  particular  method  of 
punctuation. 

Lesson  III. 

Test:  The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  detect  and  correct  in- 
dividual errors.  The  teacher  reads  the  whole  selection  through 
once,  while  the  pupils  listen  without  writing.  Then  the  passage 
is  dictated  while  the  pupils  write.  The  detecting  of  errors 
may  be  done  by  the -pupil  himself,  another  pupil  or  the  teacher. 
The  former  method  is  generally  most  useful;  each  error  is 
indicated  in  a  medium  other  than  that  used  in  the  original. 
The  work  may  be  re-written  if  desired. 

Oral  criticism  may  follow,  typical  errors  forming  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  composite  of  these  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
or  representative  papers  may  be  used  for  criticism. 

No  routine  method  should  be  employed  for  all  lessons. 
Various  devices  and  schemes  of  procedure  should  be  em- 
ployed to  avoid  monotony. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  drill 
and  reviews,  for  they  are  the  best  means  of  firmly  establish- 
ing their  application ;  but  each  teacher  must  employ  the  devices 
and  methods  best  suited  to  his  own  class. 

LESSONS   IN   PUNCTUATION— SIXTH   YEAR 

First  Week — Direct  Quotation— Aim:  To  teach  that  quo- 
tation marks  enclose  a  passage  written  or  spoken  by  another 
person  exactly  as  given. 


Presentation:  (a)  The  traveler  said,  "Do  you  know  that' 
the  climate  of  Panama  is  tropical?" 

(b)     "Disperse,  ye  rebels,"  cried  the  English  Officer. 

Drill:  (a)  Ruskin  says,  "When  one  gets  to  love  work 
his  life  is  a  happy  one." 

(b)  "Have  you  a  certificate  of  vaccination?"  was  askec 
of  the  child  who  desired  admission  to  the  school. 

Test:  (a)  Lincoln  was  once  under  the  guidance  of  ;, 
youthful  house  physician.  As  they  approached  the  ward  wherf 
the  southern  prisoners  lay,  the  young  surgeon  said,  "Oh,  Mr 
President,  you  don't  want  to  go  in  there.  They  don't  desenn 
it.     They  are  only  rebels." 

(b)  Pope  says,  "A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  owr 
that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong." 

(c)  "If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  mar 
can  take  it  away  from  him,"  said  Benj.  Franklin. 

(d)  General  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  his  army  singing 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland." 

Second  Week — Broken  Qtiotation — Aim:  To  teach  tha 
cjuotation  marks  enclose  only  exact  words  spoken  or  writter 

Presentation:  (a)  "Come  in,"  he  said,  "and  tell  us  a 
about  your  journey." 

(b)  The  melancholy  features  of  the  President  lighted  to 
a  moment  with  an  amiable  smile,  as  he  put  his  hand  gentl 
upon  his  escort's  shoulder.  "You  mean,"  he  said,  "that  the 
are  our  Confederate  brethren.    I  want  to  see  them." 

Drill:  (a)  "No,  no,  child!"  his  mother  hastily  answereo 
"It  is  not  possible  you  can  have  moved  it,  such  a  boy  as  yo  . 
still  are!"  ' 

(b)  "Ah,  my  dearest  Theseus,"  replied  his  mother,  "no 
yet,  not  yet." 

(c)  "Oh,"  said  Harry,  "tell  us  all  about  it." 

Test:  (a)  "What  do  you  mean,"  he  cried  angrily,  "b! 
drinking  all  the  milk  in  my  saucer!" 

(b)  "How  could  I  get  at  the  milk,"  said  Mr.  Bird,  sweetl}, 
"when  I  am  never  allowed  out  of  my  cage  ?" 

Third  Week — Indirect  Quotation — Aim:  To  teach  the  us 
of  an  indirect  quotation  (No  quotation  marks). 

Presentation:     (a)    She  said  that  her  book  was  torn. 

(b)  A  traveler  said  that  he  could  not  take  the  time  t 
describe  all  the  wonders  he  had  seen  in  Switzerland. 

Drill:  Grant  said  that  he  would  fight  it  out  on  this  line  i 
it  took  all  summer. 

Test:  Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  if  a  man  empties  hi 
purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away  from  him. 

Fourth  Week — Quotation  Within  a  Quotation — Aim:  T 
teach  that  a  quotation  occurring  within  a  quotation  should  b 
inclosed  by  single  quotation  marks. 

Presentation:  (a)  Our  teacher  said,  "President  Wilso: 
wrote  a  book  called  'The  State.'  " 

(b)  Parker  said,  "Democracy  means,  not,  'I  am  as  goO' 
as  you  are,'  but  'you  are  as  good  as  I  am.'  " 

Drill:  (a)  The  fairy  tale  said,  "The  robber  captaii 
stood  before  the  closed  door  and  exclaimed,  'Open  sesame.'  i 

(b)  Trenchwell  says,  "What  a  lesson  the  word  'diligence!, 
contains !"  j 

Test:     (a)     "No,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain,  "I  neve  I' 
met  such  wonderful  people  as  they  tell  about,  I  assure  you,  no 
have  I  seen  the  'Black  Mountain'  or  the  'Valley  of  Diamonds.' 

(b)     "Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed.  Mary.     "We  were  much  in 
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t<tsted,  while  you  were  away  the  last  time  in  reading  'GuUi- 
V  s  Travels'  and  'Sinbad  the  Sailor.'" 

J-'ifth  Week — Apostrophe  in  Contractions — Aim:  To  teach 
tl   apostrophe  in  contractions. 

Presentation:     (a)     I  don't  believe  that  it  is  true. 

(b)  Can't  you  see  your  mistake? 

(c)  What's  the  trouble? 

(d)  I'll  come  before  you've  gone. 

(e)  I'm  not  writing  with  ease. 

Drill:     (a)     "Yes,  sir,  I'll  go,"  was  Tom's  prompt  answer. 

( b)  The  nimble  mouse  is  small  and  gay. 
He  comes  out  when  the  cat's  away. 

Tests:  (a)  Don't  measure  other  people's  corn  by  your 
o'a  bushel. 

I  (b)  He's  a  good  friend  that  speaks  well  of  us  behind  our 
b:ks. 

( c)  It's  not  how  long,  but  how  well  we  live. 

(d)  It's  not  by  years,  but  by  actions  that  we  count  time. 
Sixth   Week — Possessive   Singular — Aim:    To   teach   the 

U!  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  singular. 

Presentation:  (a)  The  farmer's  extensive  grounds  cost 
1T1 IV,  many  dollars. 

I )     Hawthorne's  "Tanglewood  Tales"  is  our  class  reader. 

(c)  Maxwell's  "Elementary  Grammar"  is  a  good  text 
b<.k. 

(d)  The  Admiral's  vessel  was  wrecked. 
Drill:     (a)     Russia's  soil  is  very  rich. 

1 1>)     The  sailor's  last  resting  place  was  beneath  the  ocean's 

.  c)     What  is  your  little  brother's  name? 

( d)  The  patriot's  work  was  ended  when  he  gave  his  life 
fc  his  country. 

Test:  (a)  On  Lincoln's  election,  the  Southern  states  felt 
tht  slavery  was  in  danger. 

(b)  Owing  to  Theodore's  superior  training,  the  expedi- 
ti'i  was  a  success. 

(c)  Congress  passed  a  law  limiting  the  President's  power 
oiremoving  men  from  office. 

Seventh   Week — Possessive  Plural— Aim:     To  teach  the 
u;  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  plural. 
Presentation:     (a)     Most  birds'  eggs  are  colored. 

(b)  The  children's  work  was  commended. 

(c)  The  robins'  song  reached  the  sick  man's  darkened 
rem. 

(d)  The  soldiers'  uniforms  are  badly  worn. 

(e)  Women's  clothes  are  expensive. 

Drill:  (a)  Painters'  materials  are  to  be  had  at  a  very 
lo    price. 

(b)  The  ladies'  hats  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 

(c)  Teachers'  desks  are  large. 

(d)  Both  boys'  lessons  are  learned. 

fe)     The  British  soldiers'  actions  are  well  known. 

Tests:  fa)  Men's  and  boys'  coats  are  for  sale  in  this 
5t-e.  Across  the  street  there  is  a  store  which  sells  women's 
ar   children's  dresses. 

Cb)  The  Smiths'  home  is  a  beautiful  mansion  situated 
upn  a  hill,  and  overlooking  the  bay. 

(c)  Several  birds'  nests  were  blown  down  during  the 
seere  storms. 

(d)  The  states'  rights  doctrine  had  been  upheld  by  some 


of  the  greatest  statesmen  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
republic. 

Eighth  Week — Words  in  Series — Aim:  To  teach  that 
words  in  a  series  should  be  separated  from  one  another  by 
commas,  unless  all  the  conjunctions  are  expressed. 

Presentation:  All  men  are  created  equal;  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Drill:  (a)  Poetry,  painting,  music,  and  sculpture  are  fine 
arts. 

(b)  The  sentinel,  poor,  ill-clad,  sorrowful  for  his  country, 
might  pace  the  bleak  parapets,  clasp  his  cold  musket  and 
watch,  watch  in  vain. 

Tests:  (a)  Among  the  books  read  and  re-read  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  volumes  of  "Shakespeare,"  ".^sop's  Fables," 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Bible"  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

(b)  Small  kindnesses,  small  courtesies,  small  considera- 
tions, habitually  practiced,  give  a  charm  to  character. 

(c)  New  York  City  is  made  up  of  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond. 

Ninth  Week — Pairs  of  Words  in  Series — Aim:  To  teach 
that  when  words  connected  by  a  conjunction  follow  in  succes- 
sive pairs,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  after  each  pair. 

Presentation:  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  heart  and  hand  to  this  vote. 

Drill:  Rice  and  barley,  wheat  and  grain,  are  grown  in  the 
Central  States. 

Test:  (a)  The  rich  and  poor,  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
the  bad  and  the  good,  were  satisfied  with  the  election. 

(b)  The  flower  and  the  star,  the  pebble  and  the  mountain, 
the  rain-drop  and  the  sea,  all  are  the  work  of  God's  hand. 

(c)  Cotton  and  rice,  sugar  and  fruits,  are  the  products  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Tenth  Week — Apposition — Aim,:  To  teach  that  an  apposi- 
tive  is  usually  set  off  by  a  comma. 

Presentation:  (a)  General  Lee,  the  Confederate  leader, 
surrendered  to  General  Grant,  the  Union  leader,  at  Appomat- 
tox. 

(b)  Washington,  the  American  general,  defeated  Corn- 
wallis,  the  British  general,  in  the  Revolution. 

(c)  Julius  Caesar,  the  Roman  consul,  was  killed  in  the  cap- 
ital. 

Drill:  (a)  Grover  Cleveland,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1884. 

(b)  Holland,  the  country  of  dikes,  is  interesting  to  pupils. 

(c)  Longfellow,  the  author  of  "Hiawatha,"  is  America's 
foremost  poet. 

fd)    Do  you  like  "Evangeline,"  the  legend  of  .\rcadia? 
Test:     (a)    Irving,  the  writer,  lived  in  Tarrytown. 

(b)  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  near  the  James, 
a  river  made  historic  in  the  Civil  War. 

(c)  Roger  Williams,  an  exiled  preacher  of  Salem,  the  city 
of  witchcraft,  found  a  home  among  the  Indians  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1636. 

(d)  JeflFerson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  offered 
commissions  to  the  captains  of  these  vessels,  and  also  to  any 
one  who  would  fit  out  a  private  war  vessel  to  fight  under  the 
Confederate  flag. 

Eleventh  Week — Semicolon — Aim,:    To  teach  that  an  illus- 
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tration  introduced  by  "namely"  or  "as"  is  preceded  by  a  semi- 
colon and  followed  by  a  comma. 

Presentation:  There  are  many  roots  that  are  raised  for 
food ;  namely,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  carrots. 

Drill:  We  sing  three  patriotic  songs  in  our  school ;  namely, 
"My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"Columbia." 

Tests:  (a)  We  have  studied  four  city  departments; 
namely,  the  Finance  Department,  Law  Department,  Police 
Department  and  Education  Department. 

(b)  An  island  is  a  body  of  land  surrounded  by- water;  as, 
Australia,  Ireland,  Sicily  and  Tasmania. 

Twelfth  Week — Nominative  by  Direct  Address — Aim:  To 
teach  that  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  addressed  is  set  off 
by  a  comma: 

Presentation:     (a)    Mary,  shut  the  door. 

(b)  Jane,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  like  that  be- 
fore. 

Drill:     (a)    "Mother,  I  do  believe  it  has  started !"  cried  he. 

(b)  "Why,  Alice,  what  is  the  matter?"  inquired  the  old 
lady. 

Test:  "Oh,  Mrs.  Reed!"  said  she;  "there  is  something  in 
there.    See,  it  looks  like  a  bag  tied  up !    May  I  take  it  out  ?" 

Thirteenth  Week — Use  of  Colon — Aim:  To  teach  that  a 
quotation  when  formally  introduced  is  preceded  by  a  colon. 

Presentation:  (a)  James  Otis  used  the  following  words  : 
"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny." 

(b)    Emerson  says  this :  "The  plague  of  society  is  egoists." 

Drill:  Captain  Lawrence,  the  brave  commander  of  the 
good  ship  Chesapeake,  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  The 
British  seamen  boarded  his  vessel  as  he  lay  dying  on  the  deck. 

Raising  his  body  on  his  elbow,  Lawrence  waved  his  sword 
for  the  last  time  and  gave  his  immortal  order :  "Boys !  Don't 
give  up  the  ship !" 

Test:  During  the  War  of  1812,  Lieutenant  Oliver  H. 
Perry  decisively  defeated  the  English  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  He 
reported  his  victory  in  these  words :  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours ;  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one 
sloop." 

Fourteenth  Week — Enumeration  of  Particulars — Aim:  To 
teach  that  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  when  formally  in- 
troduced is  preceded  by  a  colon. 

Presentation:  (a)  The  following  metals  are  found  in 
California :  gold,  silver,  coal  and  iron. 

(b)  The  most  important  cities  of  Germaay  are:  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Dresden  and  Cologne. 

Drill:  (a)  Some  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  are: 
Pyrenees,  Ural,  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathian. 

(b)  A  few  important  electrical  inventions  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Bell's  telephone,  Edison's  incandescent  light,  Morse's  tele- 
graph, and  Marconi's  wireless  telegraphy. 

Tests:  Of  late  years  electricity  has  been  applied  by  man  in 
the  following  ways :  to  signal  the  approach  of  trains,  to  pro- 
duce moving  pictures,  to  drive  various  kinds  of  machinery,  to 
ring  fire  alarms,  to  propel  submarines  and  to  generate  light, 
beat,  and  power. 


Fifteenth  Week — Interrogation  Point — Aim:  To  drill  on 
the  use  of  the  interrogation  point. 

Presentation:  (a)  Where  did  you  see  him?  In  the 
house  ?    When  ? 

(b)    Who  was  President  during  the  Civil  War? 

(c)  What  were  the  plans  of  the  North? 

(d)  Was  it  he  whom  you  saw? 

Drill:  (a)  "But  how  can  we  take  him?"  asked  Capt. 
Meade.    "How  can  we  get  past  the  barriers?" 

(b)  "Who  may  you  be,  httle  maiden?"  asked  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

(c)  Where  did  you  hear  of  General  Grant ?  Of  Sherman: 
Of  Sheridan? 

Test:  (a)  Lincoln  asked  Douglas  the  following:  "What 
would  be  the  result  if  a  majority  in  any  territory  opposed 
slavery,  and,  the  minority  favored  it?"  Douglas  answereo 
that  the  majority  must  rule. 

(b)  Which  was  the  first  state  to  secede? 

(c)  How  many  states  seceded  from  the  Union?  Wha 
did  they  call  themselves? 

(d)  What  question  did  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  sett! 
forever  ? 

Sixteenth  Week — The  Hyphen  in  Compound  Words  aiu 
Expressions — Aim:  To  teach  that  the  hyphen  should  be  usd 
to  join  the  parts  of  compound  expressions  and  usual  compoum 
words. 

Presentation:  (a)  To-morrow's  date  is  December  twenty 
first. 

(b)  He  spoke  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  incident. 

(c)  To-day  the  powers  of  Europe  are  involved  in  a  mon  j 
strous  and  unnecessary  war.  i 

Drill:  Never  put  ofif  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to, 
day.  j 

Test:  (a)  .  The  Municipal  Court  consists  of  twenty-sevew 
judges,  one  from  each  city  district,  elected  by  the  people  of  th| 
districts.  ' 

(b)  To-day  is  yours.  Make  the  most  of  it,  for  to-morro\ ' 
may  never  come. 

Seventeenth  Week — The  Hyphen  in  Syllabication — Aim 
To  teach  that  a  word  may  be  broken  only  at  the  end  of  a  sylla 
ble.  A''.  B.  (Numerous  examples  may  be  taken  from  th' 
work  of  the  grade  previously  taught.) 

Presentation:  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  give  me  a  letter  of  recomr- 
mendation  that  will  aid  me  in 
securing  employment. 

Drill:  "Why  should  you  be  so  fright- 
ened, my  pretty  child?"  said  he,  try- 
ing to  soften  his  rough  voice. 

Test:  (Transcription  of  any  paragraph  from  texts  c 
supplementary  works.) 

Eighteenth  Week — Dictated  Poetry — Dictate  one  stanz 
from  a  poem  of  the  grade  as,  "The  Builders,"  "Old  Ironsides 
"Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  or  any  poem  previously  studiei 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks — Drill  and  test  the  wor 
taught. 

Recognition  of  principles  in  selections  from  literature,  et 

Select  passages  from  the  weekly  work  or  more  difficii 
passages,  emphasizing  the  points  taught  during  the  term. 

i 
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7A    GRAMMAR— 15TH    TO    18TH    WEEKS 

{Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs.) 
Fifteenth  Week — Lesson  I.     Verbs.     (Buehler,  p.  39.) 
A.     Verb  phrases: 

Subject :  Predicates: 

I  studies. 
1  is  studying. 
\has  studied. 
Dorothy . . .  'has  been  studying, 
^will  study. 

may  be  studying. 

may  have  been  studying. 

should  have  been  studying. 

Here  we  have  eight  different  assertions  about  Dorothy. 
AJ  refer  to  a  single  action,  namely,  Dorothy  studying. 

But  the  first  is  made  by  one  word,  the  others  by  two  or 
ra'"e  words  taken  together. 

A  group  of  such  words  is  called  "a  verb  phrase."  These 
pl-ases  are:  Declarative:  She  sings.  Interrogative:  Does 
?h  sing?  Negative:  She  does  not  sing.  Emphatic:  She 
dcs  sing. 

Review — Opposite  gender  of  nouns. 

Lesson  IL  Verbs:  Transitive  and  intransitive.  (Bueh- 
le;  p.  48.) 

A.  Object  Complements:  (1)  The  cat  catches  mice. 
{i  Birds  build  nests. 

In  these  sentences  the  verbs  denote  actions  which  involve 
tvi  things:  (1)  The  doer  of  the  action,  and  second,  also 
th  doer  of  the  action.  No.  1,  the  verb  is  transitive;  No.  2, 
th  verb  is  also  transitive. 

B.  The  girls  swing  in  the  grove.  Szifing  is  intransitive 
beiuse  there  is  no  object  to  receive  the  action. 

C.  Select  the  verbs,  stating  whether  transitive  or  in- 
trisitive:  (1)  Tom  broke  a  window.  (2)  Do  you  study 
Lin?  (3)  Bruno  bit  the  tramp.  (4)  Arnold  turned  trai- 
to  (5)  Who  will  toll  the  bell?  (6)  Chaucer  was  a  poet. 
(/  We  soldiers  will  follow. 

D.  Parse  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Lesson  IIL  Distinguishing  transitive  and  intransitive, 
fljehler,  269.) 


(1)  Let  him  — 
floor.        (3)   Slowly     and     sadly     we 


there.     (2)  I  found  it 


him 


on  the 
down. 


^. -Intransitive  fall. 

1 )  Divided  we  fall. 

2)  Great  Caesar  fell. 

3)  She  has  fallen  asleep. 

'ie — Lie  still. 

:ise — Rise  with  the  lark. 

fit — Let  us  sit  down. 

|B.     Auxiliary  verbs,  p.  272,  Buehler.     Meaning: 
[Principal  Auxiliaries. — Can,  may,  must,  ought,  shall,  will, 

iljiild,  would,  have,  has,  had  and  forms  of  the  copulative  "be" 

wen  used  as  a  helping  verb. 
Lesson  IIL  Tcontinued.)     Insert  the  proper  form  of  "lie" 

«|  "lay." 

A.     Principalparts.J^'fy-  'r?'^"!"' 
'  lay,  laid,  laymg,  laid. 


Transitive  fell — 

(1)  Woodman    fell    that 
tree. 

(2)  They     felled    all     the 
good  trees. 

(3)  This    tree    was    felled 
yesterday. 

Lay. — Lay  the  book  down. 
Raise. — Raise  you  head. 
Set. — Set  the  lamp  on  the 
table. 


(4)  During  the  storm  the  ship  at  anchor.     (5)  He 

told  me  to ■ —  down  and  I down. 


B.    Use  correct  form 


.    I 


rise,  rose,  rising,  risen, 
raise,  raised,  raising,  raised. 

(1)  up  you  lazy  fellow.     (2)  The  price  of  corn 

has  .     (3)  She    can    not    get    her    bread    to    . 


(4)  Cain 


up    against     Abel,     his    brother.     (5)  He 


himself  up  before  I  could  reach  him 


C.     Use  correct  form  of      K  ^^t,  sitting,  sat, 

l^set,  set,  setting,  set. 

(1)  Where  do  you ?     (2)  Have  you there 

long?     (3)  Let  us a  good  example,     (4)  She  had  to 


up  all  night.     (5)  The  calamity  • 


—  heavy  upon  me. 
Sixteenth   Week. — Lesson  I.     Verb.     \'oice:   Active  and 
Passive.     (Buehler,  273,  etc.) 

A.  Compare  the  following  sentences : 

An  Indian  shot  a  deer. 

A  deer  was  shot  by  an  Indian. 
The  verbs  shot  and  zms  shot  are  both  transitive,  because 
they  represent  an  action  passing  from  a  doer  to  a  receiver. 
Indian  shot  names  the  actor. 
Deer  xvas  shot  names  the  receiver  of  action. 
Definition  of  Voice.     Active.     Passive. 

B.  Change  the  verbs  from  active  to  passive  voice:  (I) 
Grocers  sell  butter.  (2)  The  manager  gave  me  a  ticket.  (3) 
The  bird  forsook  her  nest.  (4)  They  burned  Joan  of  Arc  at 
the  stake.  (5)  Mother  is  giving  a  luncheon  today.  (6) 
Congress  made  Dewey  an  admiral. 

C.  Rewrite  making  the  verbs  active:  (1)  The  song  will 
be  sung  by  Madam  Holby.  (2)  A  ticket  will  be  given  you 
by  the  manager.  (3)Thpir  nets  were  being  sought  by  the 
swallows. 

Lesson  II.  Verbs.  Person  and  Number.  (Buehler,  284, 
etc.) 

A.  Look  at  the  verbs  and  their  subjects: 

(1)  A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  (Singular  subject; 
singular  verb.) 

(2)  Troubles  never  come  singly.  (Plural  subject;  plural 
v^rb.) 

Agreement:  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  both  person 
and  number. 

B.  Insert  in  each  blank  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  "be" 

and  give  reason:    (1)  I  know  you  there.      (2)  One  of 

you  mistaken.     (3)   One  or  two  ready  now.     (4) 

Five  years'  interest due.     (5)  Each  of  the  sisters  

beautiful.      (6)  "Tales    of   a    Traveler"    — 
Irving  in  1824. 

C.  Analyze:  (Buehler,  p.  116.)  (1)  The  sun  set.  (2) 
The  sun  set  before  the  moon  rose.  (3)  The  sun  set,  but  the 
moon  was  shining.     Parse  each  word. 

Lesson  III.    Verbs.    Tense.     (Buehler,  p.  288,  etc.) 

A.     Compare  the  verbs  in  the  following:     (1)    I  see  the 

Brooklyn   Bridge.      (2)   I  saw  the   Brooklyn   Bridge.      (3)   I 

shall  see  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

These  are  the  three  forms  of  the  vcrl)  "-ee,"  denoting  the 

same  action,  but  different  times:  present,  past,  and  future. 
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B.  Definition:      Tense — Present    tense,    past    tense,    and 
future  tense. 

C.  Formation  of  the  past  tense.  Examine  the  past  tense 
in  the  following : 

Present.  Past. 

(1)  I  obey  you.  I  obeyed  you. 

(2)  We  hope  for  the  best.  We  hoped  for  the  best. 

(3)  They  mean  well.  They  meant  well. 

I.  A  verb  that  forms  its  past  tense  by  adding  "ed,"  "d" 
or  "t"  is  a  regular  verb. 

II.  An  irregular  verb.    Definition. 

Examples :     Begin — begun ;   buy — bought ;   bleed — bled. 

III.  Select  10  verbs  and  give  past  tense  and  past  parti- 
ciple.    (List  p.  3147.) 

Seventeenth  Week.  Lesson  I.  Verbs.  (Buehler,  p.  291- 
292.) 

A.  Write  sentences  containing  the  present,  the  past  and 
the  future  tenses  of:  "fight,"  "stand,"  "sing,"  "play,"  and 
"laugh." 

B.  There  are  also  three  other  tenses  to  present  an  action 
as  completed  at  a  given  time : 

(1)  There!    I  have  written  my  exercise. 

Have  7vritten  denotes  action  completed  at  the  present  time 
and  is  called  the  Present  Perfect  Tense. 

(2)  Yesterday,  when  the  clock  struck  nine,  I  had  written 
two  pages. 

Had  written  denotes  action  completed  at  some  point  in  past 
time,  and  is  called  the  Past  Present  Tense. 

(3)  To-morrow,  by  dinner  time  I  shall  have  written  all 
my  letters. 

Shall  have  written  denotes  action  that  will  be  completed  at 
some  point  in  future  time.  Write  sentences  of  same  verbs  as 
jn  A  in  these  three  tenses. 

C.  Analyze:  (Parse  the  words.)  (1)  Man  proposes 
but  God  disposes.  (2)  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die.  (3) 
He  says  what  he  means,  and  he  means  what  he  says. 

Lesson  II.    Verbs.    Moods.     (P.  306,  Buehler.) 

A.  Compare  the  verbs:  (1)  He  is  here.  (2)  Would 
he  were  here.     (3)   Be  here  by  daylight. 

Be  is  in  three  forms  indicating  diflferent  ways  in  which  the 
thought  is  presented  to  the  mind. 

B.  Definition  of  Mood. 

(a)  In  sentence  (1)  "//'  shows  that  it  is  presented  as  a 
fact  and  is  the  Indicative  Mood. 

(b)  In  sentence  (2)  "Were"  shows  that  it  is  a  mere 
thought  (doubt)  and  is  Subjunctive  Mood. 

(c)  In  sentence  (3)  "Be"  shows  that  it  is  presented  as  a 
command,  and  is  in  the  Imperative  Mood. 

C.  Definition  of  each  Mood. 

The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  most  common.  It  is  used  in 
stating  a  fact  or  in  asking  a  question. 

D.  Analyze.  Parse  the  words.  (1)  Bright  the  lamps 
shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men.  (2)  Carl  was  tired, 
therefore  he  went  to  bed. 

Lesson  III.    How  to  parse  a  verb.     (Buehler,  p.  334.) 
A.     (1)  Class.     Transitive  or  intransitive;  regular  or  ir- 
regular.    (2)   Principal  parts.     (3)  Voice,  active  or  passive. 
(4)   Mood.     (5)  Tense.     (6)   Number.     (7)  Agreement  with 
subject. 


B.  Parse  the  Verbs  in  the  following:  (P.  311.)  (1)  Gc 
forbid.  (2)  Love  me,  love  my  dog.  (3)  Thy  money  peris 
with  thee.  (4)  The  law  is  good  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully.  (5 
The  leaves  are  falling;  therefore  the  swallows  will  soon  1 
gone.     (6)  Meager  were  his  looks. 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

C.  The  most  common  connecting  words  in  compound  sei 
tences  are:  "and,"  "but,"  "or,"  "for,"  "therefore."  Write  se: 
tences  to  illustrate  each  word  as  a  joining  word  in  a  compoui 
sentence. 

D.  Analyze  sentences  "5"  and  "6." 

Eighteenth  Week.  Lesson  I.  Review  Nouns  and  Pn 
nouns. 

A.  (a)   Various  ways  of  forming  the  plural,      (b)  Cl- 
ing feminine   of   nouns,   how   made,      (c)    Writing  of  po 
sessive  case,  singular  and- plural,     (d)   Nominative  Case 
four  ways,     (e)   Object  Case.     After  verbs  and  prepositioi 

B.  Special  instruction.     Indirect  Object. 

(1)  Jack  gave  a  penny. 

(2)  Jack  gave  me  a  penny. 

In  sentence  (1)   penny  is  the  direct  object  of  gave, 
sentence  (2)  me  denotes  the  person  to  whom  the  penny  w 
given. 

(3)  Father  bought  a  ball. 

(4)  Father  bought  Jack  a  ball. 

In  sentence  (3)  ball  is  the  direct  object  of  bought. 
In  sentence  (4)  Jack  is  the  indirect  object,  the  person  / . 
whom  the  ball  was  bought. 

C.  Select  the  indirect  objects:  (1)  Will  you  do  me, 
favor?  (2)  He  paid  the  men  their  wages.  (3)  Give  r' 
liberty,  or  give  me  death.  (4)  Riches  certainly  make  thei, 
selves  wings.     (5)   She  made  Ruth  a  new  dress. 

Notice  that  you  could  use  prep,  "to"  or  "for"  after  verlj 
Lesson  II.    A.     Review  Adjectives  and  Adverbs.    Kiu\ 
Phrases.     Clauses.     Comparison  of:  Various  ways. 

B.  Particular    instruction    in    Adverbs    used    as    Noui  i 
Objective  Case:  (1)  We  waited  a  day.     (2)  The  book  cost 
dollar.     (3)  We  studied  an  hour. 

C.  Make    original    sentences    containing    the    Adverb 
Noun. 

D.  Analyze:     (1)  The  wind  carries  words  and  featlw 
away.     (2)   Help  which  is  long  on  the  road  is  no  help.    ( 
The  cow  is  a  very  good  animal  in  the  field;  but  we  turn  ' 
out  of  the  garden.     (4)  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  k 
(5)   Copper  and  tin  are  found  in  England.  | 

E.  Parse  the  Verbs.  I 
Lesson  III.     Punctuation. 

A.  1.  Period.     When  used?     2.  Question  mark.     W 
used?    3.  Exclamation  point.     When  used? 

B.  Phrases  that  might  be  omitted  are  set  off  by  commjl 
Mary,  faithful  to  her  promise,  returned  soon. 

C.  Clauses  should  usually  be  set  ofif  by  commas. 
I  was  a  bachelor,  I  lived  by  myself. 

D.  A  noun  in  apposition  is  set  oflF  by  commas.    My  d- 
a  fine  collie,  must  be  kept  tied. 

E.  Name  of  person  spoken  to,  addressed  directly,  is 
off  by  commas.     Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink ! 

(Cnntiniipd  nti   hnui'   \7f\\ 
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EVANGELINE— 7B 

QUESTIONS— {Lines  1021-1077). 

LXIV. —  (1)  How  does  Evangeline  spend  her  time  while 
^ers  are  dancing?  (2)  (Lines  1031-1032)  Explain  the 
ritaphor  "manifold  flowers."  (3)  What  is  meant  by  the 
■"lent  Carthusian"?  (4)  Explain  the  figure.  (5)  What  are 
t'  stars  called?  Figure.  (6)  (1044)  Explain  the  allusion. 
Memorize  Evangeline's  apostrophe  to  Gabriel.  (8)  What 
1-  lie  answer  of  the  oaks  and  the  meadow?  (The  figure).  (9) 
1  w  hat  is  the  bird's  note  compared  ?  ( 10)  On  what  journey 
des  Evangeline  start? 

LXV. — Meaning — (1)  Like  one  entranced;  (2)  irrepres- 
s  le  sadness;  (3)  devious  spirit;  (4)  manifold  flowers;  (5) 
iimdate  her  soul;  (6)  fireflies;  (7)  blazing  comet;  (8)  whip- 
pjrwill;  (9)  oracular  caverns;  (10)  vogue;  (11)  gai'rulous; 
{I)  Prodigal  Son;  (13)  foolish  virgin;  (14)  took  the  road. 

LXVIL— (1)  (Lines  1059-1064)  Explain  the  allusions. 
()  (1067-1069)  Pick  out  the  relative  clause  and  its  relation. 
G^e  the  case  of  the  personal  pronouns.  (3)  What  did  they 
lem  of  Gabriel  from  the  landlord  ? 

ANSWERS— (Lines  1021-1077). 

LXIV. — (1)  Silent;  thinking  of  old  memories.  (2)  Per- 
se ification;  flowers  pouring  out  their  souls.  (3)  The  monks 
Cced  Carthusians,  noted  for  their  silence.  (4)  Simile.  Poured 
'leir  souls  in  odors  to  the  night  as  prayers  and  confes- 
to  the  Carthusians.  (5)  The  thought  of  God  in  the 
lis.  A  metaphor.  (6)  An  allusion  from  the  Bible.  Re- 
o  "the  handwriting  on  the  wall."  (7)  Memorize  the 
,, -irophe  to  Gabriel.  (8)  A  metaphor,  or  personification. 
T;  oak  whispering  compared  to  a  person.  (9)  Sounded  like 
a  ute  in  the  words.     (10)  To  follow  Gabriel  to  the  prairies. 

LXV.— (1)  In  thought;  (2)  uncontrolled;  (3)  roving;  (4) 
tniy  in  number;  (5)  overflow;  (6)  luminous  fly;  (7)  burn- 
in  comet;  (8)  bird  making  a  sound  like  a  whip-poor-will ;  (9) 
ce:brated  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  men  sought  to 
kiw  the  future;  (10)  indistinct;  (11)  talkative;  (12)  way- 
w.d;  (13)  not  wise  virgins;  (14)  went  the  way. 

LXVI. —  (1)  From  the  Bible,  (a)  Refers  to  the  woman 
minting  the  feet  of  Christ  with  oil.  (b)  Prodigal  Son. 
Tl  son  who  returns  and  is  feasted,  (c)  Foolish  virgins  who 
ha  no  oil  for  their  larfip.  (2)  "Who  was  speeding,"  relates 
to  "him";  "they,"  nominative  case,  subject  of  "followed"; 
"lin,"  objective  case,  object  of  preposition  "of" ;  "them,"  ob- 
jeiive  case,  object  of  "before."  (3)  That  Gabriel  had  left  the 
da  before  with  guides  and  companions  for  the  prairies. 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  1078-1149). 

LXVII. — (1)  What  part  of  the  country  is  described  here? 
Lcate  and  tell  what  each  is :  Oregon^  Walleway,  Owyhee, 
Wid-River ;  Mountains — Sweet-Water ;  Fontaine-qui-Bout — 
Siras.  (3)  Name  some  flowers  found  here;  (4)  some  of 
thianimals  roaming  about;  (5)  Who  does  the  poet  mean  by 
"Iimael's  children"?  (6)  Explain  the  allusion  "Fata  Mor- 
B'aa";  (7)  Who  came  into  the  camp,  and  what  was  her  sad 
stcy?  (8)  How  did  she  comfort  Evangeline?  (9)  Study  the 
stcies  told  by  the  Shawnee  woman. 

-XVIII. — Meaning — (1)  Emigrant's  wagon;  (2)  devious 
co^se;  (3)  riderless  horses:  (4)  terrible  war  trails;  (5) 
pirans  majestic;  (6)  implacable  soul;  (7)  savage  marauders; 
(8  crystalline  heavens:   (9)  cruel  Comanches;   (10)  courer- 


des-bois;  (11)  venison;  (12)  swarthy  cheeks;  (13)  wigwam; 
C14)  weird  incantation. 

LXIX.— (1)  Explain  figures  (1087-1088)  (1089).  (2) 
(1116-1118)  Point  out  two  clauses  introduced  by  "as"  kind 
syntax.    (3)  Select  an  adverbal  phrase  and  an  adjective  phrase. 

(4)  Compare  the  adjective  "little."     (5)  Write  either  of  the 
stories  told  by  the  Indian  woman. 

ANSWERS— (Lines  1078-1149). 

LXVII. — (l)The  far  west,  desert  land.  (2)  A  river  in 
northwest  Oregon.  A  river  in  northern  Nevada.  Mountains 
in  west  part  of  Wyoming.  A  creek  flowing  into  the  Arkansas 
at  Pueblo.  Mountains,  saw-like  ridges  in  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  (3)  Roses  and  purple  amorphas.  (4)  Buffalo,  elk, 
roebuck,  wolves,  horses.  (5)  The  American  Indians  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  descended  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
(6)  An  optical  delusion  or  mirage.  (7)  A  Shawnee  woman 
returning  to  her  people ;  her  husband  had  been  murdered.  (8) 
She  told  Evangeline  the  tale  of  her  life,  and  its  sorrows  and 
joys.  It  comforted  Evangeline  to  have  some  one  to  sympa- 
thize with  her  in  her  own  sorrow.  (9)  Study  the  stories  told 
by  the  Shawnee  woman. 

LXVIII. — (1)  Wagon  used  in  crossing  the  prairies;  (2) 
winding  course;  (3)  wild  horses;  (4)  trails  left  by  Indians; 

(5)  large  wings;  (6)  relentless  soul;  (7)  Indian  robbers;  (8) 
bright  heavens;  (9)  Indians;  (10)  French  guides;  (11)  meat 
of  the  deer;  (12)  tanned  by  weather;  (13)  Indian  huts;  (14) 
wild  song. 

LXIX. — 1:  (1)  A  simile,  torrents  compared  to  the  strings 
of  a  harp;  (2)  a  metaphor,  bays  of  grass  compar'ed  to  a  bay. 
2:  (1)  "As  they  sat,"  adverbial  relates  to  entered;  (2)  "as  her 
sorrow,"  adverbial  relates  to  great.  3:  (1)  "By  their  evening 
fire,"  relates  to  sat;  (2)  of  "sorrow"  modifies  traces;  (4) 
little,  less,  least;  (5)  written,  "One  of  the  Stories  by  the  Shaw- 
nee Woman." 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  1150-1215). 

LXX. —  (1)  What  fear  possessed  Evangeline  after  hearing 
the  Indian  woman's  stories.  (2)  Explain  the  figure  lines  1158- 
1161).  (3)  What  did  the  Shawnee  tell  the  wanderers  of  the 
mission.  (4)  What  did  they  decide  to  do  after  this?  (5)  At 
what  time  of  day  did  they  meet  with  "Black  Robe"?  (6)  Ex- 
plain simile  of  benediction  and  seeds.  (7)  How  were  they  re- 
ceived? (8) What  news  had  he  of  Gabriel?  (9)  Find  the 
beautiful  simile  of  his  words  and  the  snowflakes.  (10)  What 
does  Evangeline  decide  to  do?  (11)  Read  lines  1207-1235 
and  tell  the  length  of  time  she  waited  at  the  mission. 

LXXI.— Meaning— (1)  Subtile  sense;  (2)  indefinite  ter- 
ror; (3)  rural  chapel;  (4)  intricate  arches;  (5)  aerial  roof; 

(6)  vespers;  (7)  susurrus;  (8)  swarded  floor;  (9)  benignant 
expression;  (10)  mother-tongue;  (11)  maize-ear;  (12) 
slaked  their  thirst;  (13)  water  gourd;  (14)  mendicant  crows. 

LXXII. —  (1)  (1202-1203)  Name  pronouns,  case  and  syn- 
tax of  each.  (2)  What  is  the  compass-flower?  Its  purpose? 
(3)    (1183-1184)   Select  the  adjectives,  relation  of  each. 

ANSWERS— (Lines  1115-1215). 
LXX. — (1)  That  she  was  pursuing  a  phantom.  (2)  The 
sense  of  fear  crept  into  her  heart  as  the  snake  crept  into  the 
nest;  a  simile.  (3)  That  the  Black  Robe  chief  of  the  Mission 
was  living  near  and  he  taught  the  people  of  Christ.  (4)  They 
resolved  to  go  to  the  Mission.     (5)   At  the  evening  service. 
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(6)  The  words  of  the  benediction  are  compared  to  seeds  of 
a  sower;  a  simile.  (7)  Kindly;  he  recognized  the  tongue  of 
his  country.  (8)  That  Gabriel  had  been  there  and  gone  six 
days  ago.  (9)  His  words  fell  on  Evangeline's  heart  as  the 
snowflakes  fall  into  the  lone  nest.  (10)  To  remain  at  the 
Mission.     (11)  About  a  year. 

-  LXXI.— (1)  Keen  sense;  (2)  unnamed  terrors;  (3) 
chapel  in  the  woods;  (4)  entangled  arches;  (5)  high  in  the 
air;  (6)  services  at  evening;  (7)  whispering;  (8)  grass 
grown;  (9)  kindly;  (10)  tongue  of  his  country,  his  own 
language;  (11)  ear  of  com;  (12)  drank  and  quenched  their 
thirst;  (13)  a  dipper  made  from  the  shell  of  the  gourd;  (14) 
beggarly  crows. 

LXXIL— 1 :  (1)  her,  possessive  case,  governed  by  voice; 

(2)  me,  objective  case,  object  of  let;  (3)  thee,  objective  case, 
object  of  with ;  (4)  my,  possessive  case,  governed  by  soul.  2 : 
A  plant  that  grows  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  the  leaves  oi 
which  point  due  north  and  south;  it  guides  travelers.  3:  (1) 
Silent,  relates  to  travelers;  (2)  swarded,  relates  to  floor;  (3) 
evening,  relates  to  devotions. 

QUESTIONS— (Lines  1215-1251). 

LXXIII. —  (l)What  comfort  did  the  priest  hold  out  to 
Evangeline?   (2)  To  what  did  he  compare  the  compass  flower? 

(3)  How  much  longer  did  Evangeline  remain  at  the  Mission? 

(4)  Where  did  she  intend  going  with  the  guides?  (5)  What 
had  she  heard  of  Gabriel?  (6)  How  did  she  find  his  lodge. at 
the  Saginaw?  (7)  Trace  Evangeline's  wandering  from  the 
time  we  found  her  on  the  Ohio  river,  south,  west,  north,  east. 

(8)  How  did  she  spend  the  long  years.  (9)  Quote  the  lines 
which  tell  us  of  the  long  time  she  has  been  searching.  (10) 
Write  the  simile  of  her  white  hairs  and  faint  streaks  of 
morning. 

LXXIV.— Meaning— (1)  fragile  stalk ;  (2)  beguile  us;  (3) 
asphodel;  (4)  nepenthe;  (5)  perilous  marches;  (6)  depths  of 
Michigan  forests;  (7)  divers  and  distant;  (8)  tents  of  grace; 

(9)  secluded  hamlets;  (10)  attained  at  length;  (11)  ghde  on; 
(12)  Moravian  Missions;  (13)  populous  cities;  (14)  long 
journey. 

LXXV.— (1)   Locate  Saginaw  River;  Lakes  of  St.  Law- 
rence.     (2)    Write    a    paragraph;    "The    Priest's    Consoling 
Words."     (3)  At  what  city  do  we  now  find  Evangeline? 
ANSWERS— (Lines  1215-1251). 

LXXIH. — (1)  To  have  patience,  her  prayer  would  be 
answered.  (2)  To  the  finger  of  God.  (3)  Until  the  early 
spring.  (4)  To  the  east  and  north,  to  Michigan.  (5)  That 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  River.  (6) 
She  found  it  deserted.  (7)  She  had  wandered  west  to  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  then  eastward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Michigan.  (8)  As  a  nurse  and  missionary  among 
the  poor.  (9)  Fair  was  she  and  young  when  in  hope  began 
the  long  journey ;  faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappoint- 
ment it  ended.  (10)  (1249-1251)  A  simile,  the  first  gray  hairs 
appearing  over  her  forehead  compared  to  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  daylight. 

LXXIV.— (1)  delicate,  easily  broken;  (2)  divert  us;  .(3) 
a  flower  which  grows  in  Elysian  fields ;  (4)  a  draught  produc- 
ing forgetfulness  of  pain;  (5)  dangerous  marches;  (6)  center 
of  the  forests;  (7)  different  and  far  apart;  (8)  tents  of  wor- 
ship; (9)  hamlets  hidden  from  sight;  (10)  reached;  (11)  went 


on  smoothly;  (12)  a  Christian  denomination.  United  Brethren: 
(13)  cities  having  a  large  population;  (14)  her  search.. 

LXXV.— (1)  Saginaw  River  in  Michigan,  northeast  of  tht 
Great  Lakes.  (2)  Write  the  story,  "The  Priest's  Consolinf 
Words."     (3)  Philadelphia. 

Questions.    (Lines  1252-1312.)  i 

LXXVL— 1.  Why  was  "Penn"  called  the  Apostle?     2| 
What  city  is  meant  by  line  1254?    3.  Name  some  street  whicl ' 
is  suggested  by  line  1256.    4.  Explain  the  allusion  "Dryads.  \ 
5.  What  do  we  learn  of  "Rene  Leblanc"?     6.  What  word 
recalled  her  Acadian  "Life"?    7.  Write  the  simile  of  the  turn 
ing  of  her  footsteps  (1268-1269).    8.  Also  the  simile  compai 
iiig  the  clearing  away  mists  from  her  mind  to  mists  from  th 
mountain.    9.  How  did  she  hold  the  memory  of  Gabriel?    IC 
( 1282-1283  What  was  the  lesson  her  life  of  sorrow  had  taugK 
her?    11.  What  did  she  become  finally? 

LXXVII. — Meaning:      (1)   Sylvan  shades;   (2)   peach 
the  emblem  of  beauty;     (3)    would   appease;     (4)    hun ' 
descendants;  (5)   fruitless  search;' (6)  transfigured;  (7) 
negation  of  self;   (8)  aroma;  (9)  languished;   (10)   all 
well  in  the  city;  (11)  light  of  her  taper;  (12)  the  suburb 
(13)  gray  of  the  dawn;  (14)  pestilence;  (15)  presaged. 

LXXVIIL— 1.  Explain  simile    (1301-1304).     2.  Write 
paragraph  describing  "The  Almshouse." 

Answers.     (Lines  1252-1312.) 
LXXVL— 1.  Penn — he  was  the  founder  of  Pennsylvani 
2.  Philadelphia.    3.  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Pine.    4.  Dryads— th. 
were  nymphs  who  were  supposed  to  live  in  the  trees,  and  d 
when  the  tree  was  cut  down.    5.  He  had  died  in  Philadelphi 
with  only  one  of  his  many  descendants  near  him.    6.  The 
of  Thee  and  Thou  of  the  Quakers.     7.  "Thither,  as  leaves 
the  light,  were  turned  her  thoughts  and  her  footsteps" ;  co: 
paring  leaves  and  her  footsteps.     8.  (Lines  1270-1275)  C 
paring  the  mists  from  her  mind  rolling  away  to  the  mists  ro . 
ing  away  from  a  mountain  top.    9.  He  was  not  forgotten;  s' 
held  his  memory  sacred  and  thought  of  him  as  she  last  sa 
him.     10.  Patience,  abnegation  of  self,  devotion  to  others  w 
the  lesson.     11.  A  Sister  of  Mercy. 

LXXVII.— (1)  Woods;  (2)  beautiful  fruit;  (3)  pacif 
(4)  children  and  grandchildren;  (5)  search  with  no  resu 
(6)  changed;  (7)  denial  of  self;  (8)  perfume;  (9)  suffc"" 
(10)  watchman's  word  as  he  made  his  rounds;  (11) 
candle;  (12)  outskirts;  (13)  early  morning;  (14)  yeli( 
fever  of  1793;  (15)  foretold. 

LXXVIIL — 1.  A  simile:  the  tides  of  the  sea  flooding 
stream  until  it  becomes  a  sea ;  to  death  flooding  life  and  om 
flowing  the  margin  till  it  becomes  a  lake  and  destroys  mai 

2.  Written,  a  paragraph,  "The  Almshouse." 

Questions.    (Lines  1313-1380.) 
LXXIX. —  1.  How  did  Evangeline  seem  to  the  poor 
people  in  the  poorhouse?    2.  Why  were  the  streets  desern. 

3.  Write  the  simile  (1335).  4.  What  did  Evangeline  not' 
as  to  the  number  who  passed  away?  5.  Tdl  of  her  findi 
Gabriel.  6.  Explain  the  allusion,  "like  the  Hebrew  and  ' 
Angel  of  Death."  7.  Read  the  pathetic  meeting,  recognit; 
and  death.  8.  Note  the  climax  (1376-1380).  9.  Memor 
the  concluding  lines — showing  how  beautifully  the  author  ei 
his  sad  tale. 

(Continued  on  page  176.) 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 


From  Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley: 


1 


From 

2 

From. 

3 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  2uid  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  th« 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy, 
health   and  power  it  is   indispensable.     Every  school  should  have  one. 


J  NO,  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,  Colorado  State  Normal  School: 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  **snap"  which  outdoor  ex- 
ercise puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  «  ^^        jp 

RICHARD  K,  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York: 

I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  littltt 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of  work,   even   though    they   do  not   prepare   specialists. 


/^j/tw^/^ 


From  CHARLES  B.  BOYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

4 


Vt^ 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  £Uid  periods  of  intermission.  The  appau'atus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  frankly  recommend  it 
to   others    who   are    contemplating   the   equipment   of   schoolyards  with   suitable  Playground  Apparatus. 


from  C.  E.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  CaL: 


^^t,^.  y^  rf'^^I^Utf^i: 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  the  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,   is  effectually   promoting   the  physical,   moral  and  social  welfare  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Apparatus.  No  bet- 
ter condition  can  exist  for  children  to  live  up  to  and  respect  laws,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus  grow  into  good  citizens. 

The  school  discipline  has  been  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  monds 
are  evident. 

In   no   other  way   can   the   boy  or   girl   be   fully   educated. 


I 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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II. 

(b) 
III. 
IV. 

write  a 
V. 

clause, 
(b) 
(c) 
VI. 

(b) 
(c) 
VII. 
mood, 
(a) 


GRAMMAR  QUESTIONS— 8A-8B 
IVith  the  Text  Book 

I.     (a)    What  is  a  noun? 

(b)    Name  the  inflections  of  the  noun  and  pronoun. 

(a)    Name  five  nouns  used  only  in  the  plural. 

Name  five  nouns  having  same  plural  as  singular. 

'i'ell  how  many  ways  "as"  can  be  used.     Illustrate. 

Tell  five  ways  the  infinitive  phrase  can  be  used,  and 
sentence  illustrating  each  way. 

(a)    Give    the    difference   between    a   phrase   and   a     5, 


How  may  a  phrase  be  used? 
How  may  a  clause  be  used? 
(a)  What  is  a  relative  pronoun? 
What  is  an  antecedent? 
Tell  how  to  parse  a  relative  pronoun. 
The  preposition  "to"  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 


"to"  is 


Name  five  verbs  after  which  the  preposition 
usually  omitted. 

(b)    Write  sentences  using  each  verb  you  named. 

VIII.  Name  the  punctuation  marks. 

IX.  Give  seven  rules  for  the  capital  letters  and  illustrate 


each. 

X 
trate. 

XI. 

XII. 
illustrate 

XIII. 
irregular 

XIV. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


What  is  a  declension  of  a  noun  or  pronoun.    lUus- 

Name  the  moods  and  give  definition  of  each  mood. 
Tell  three  ways  to  show  the  feminine  gender,  and 
each  way. 
Some    verbs    are    found    to    be    both    regular    and 
Name  five. 
Give  definitions : 
Copulative  verb.    Name  two. 
Copulative  conjunction. 
Co-ordinate  conjunction. 
Subordinate  conjunction. 
•  XV.     (a)  What  are  the  classes  of  conjunctions? 

(b)  Name  three  pairs  of  conjunctions. 

(c)  What  words  are  commonly  used  to  connect  clauses  of 
a  complex  sentence? 

XVI.  (a)  What  is  a  conjugation? 

(b)  Write  a  conjugation  of  "be" — indicative  mode,  pres- 
ent-perfect tense. 

XVII.  Name  the  "relative  pronouns"  and  tell  to  what  each 
is  applied. 

XVIII.  There  are  three  kinds  of  sentences  with  regard  to 
form. 

Give  definition  of-  each  kind  and  an  example  of  each. 

XIX.  Write  sentences  containing:  (a)  Adjective  phrase, 
(b)  Adjective  clause,  (c)  Adverbial  phrase,  (d)  Adverbial 
clause. 

XX.  Explain  the  following : 

(a)  What  shall  expresses  used  in  first  person. 

Cb)  What  will  expresses  used  in  first  person. 

fc)  What  shall  expresses  used  in  second  and  third  person. 

(d)  What  zinll  expresses  used  in  second  and  third  person. 

XXI.  Give  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an 
adverb;  tell  how  to  parse  each. 

XXII.  (a)  What  does  the  word  "participle"  mean,  and 
analvze  the  word. 


How  may  the  participle  be  used? 

XXIII.  Name  the  four  ways  in  which  the  infinitive  phrase 
can  be  used,  and  in  each  way  give  a  sentence  to  illustrate  your 
answer. 

XXIV.  (a)  Tell  how  to  parse  a  verb. 
(b)  "My  mother  let  me  go  to  the  concert." 
Parse  the  verbs. 
To  be  answered  from  memory: 

I.  Write  plurals :   Mouse,  woman,  ox,  turkey,  girlf  goose, 
a,  fly,  fox,  spoonful,  court-martial. 

II.  Give  opposite  gender :  Brother,  earl,  horse,  monk, 
nephew,  deacon,  heir,  host,  actor,  executor. 

III.  Write  possessive  singular  and  possessive  plural: 
Man,  brother,  horn,  lady,  teacher. 

l\.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
feminine  gender. 

V.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  "Choose,"  third  person, 
singular  number.  Indicative  mood.  Active.  Passive.  Pro- 
gressive. 

VI.  Such  a  fortnight  in  the  woods  as  I  have  been  lightly 
sketching  will  bring  to  him  who  rightly  uses  it  a  rich  return. 

(a)  Kind  of  a  sentence  as  to  form. 

(b)  Select  two  subordinate  clauses,  tell  kind  of  each,  and 
what  each  modifies. 

(c)  Of  what  verb  is  fortnight  the  subject? 

(d)  What  is  the  object  of  will  bring? 

(e)  Give  mood  and  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  sentence. 

(f)  How  is  such  used  and  syntax? 

(g)  Parse  as. 

VII.  Which  of  the  forms  in  brackets  is  correct  ,and  why?i 

(a)  Can  you  come  with  John  and  {me,  I)  today? 

(b)  Mary  is  much  younger  than   {she,  her). 

(c)  The  man  {who,  zvhom)  you  met  is  my  cousin, 

(d)  {Who,  whom)  do  you  think  was  with  him? 

(e)  They  have  gone  {to,  too,  tzco)  far  already. 

VIII.  Give  the  syntax  of  each  word  in  italics: 

1.  William  the  Conqueror  soon  became  king. 

2.  The  7call  having  fallen,  the  firemen  ceased  throwing 
water. 

3.  Send  ns  our  skates  next  tveek,  Robert. 

IX.  Sentences  containing  any  nine  of  the  following: 
Nominative  absolute. 
Adverbial  objective. 
Indirect  object. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
X. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Noun  in  apposition,  objective  case. 

Adjective  participial  phrase. 

Infinitive  phrase  used  as  the  object. 

Adjective  clause  introduced  by  zvhere. 

A  noun  clause. 

A  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

That  as  an  adjective  pronoun. 

That  as  a  relative  pronoun,  objective  case. 

That  as  a  conjunction. 

Write  sentences  containing: 
Noun,  nominative  case  by  way  of  address. 
Noun,  predicate  nominative. 
Relative  pronoun  "what." 
Adjective  phrase  introduced  by  "with." 
Adverbial  phrase  introduced  by  "on." 
A  verb  in  the  past  tense. 
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\'iclrc)la  V^I  in  use  at  a  Rural  School 
near  Huntsville,  Ala. 


The  new  Victor  booklet 

Containing  valuable  sudcrestions 

for  the  teacher  in  the  rural   school 


The  Rural  School  is  the  Community  Center 

of  over  fifty  millions  of  Americans,  most  of  whom  have  heretofore  been  denied  t'.:e  jjreat  cultural 
advantages  of  good  music. 

The  Victor -Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

now  carry  the  world's  best  music  to  the  children  in  the  rural  school,  and  to  their  parents. 

A  New  Booklet, 
"The  Victor  in  Rural  Schools'* 

contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biographies,  lessons  in  teaching  rote  songs,  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 

A  list  of  26  Victor  Records  for  $25  includes: 

51  Vocal  Selections 

27  Instrumentel  Selections 

2  Marches 

8  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games 

Tins   list   of    102   distinct    selections    furnishes    material  for  School  Marching,  Calisthenics,  Folk  Dances, 
Writing  Exercises,   Rote  Songs.  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear  Training, 
Nature  Study,  Folk  Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Selec- 
tions,   Violin,    'Cello,    Flute,    Harp,    Xylophone,    Bells,    Orchestra, 
Band,  Stories,  and  English  Literature. 

Teachers  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  booklet  free  at  any  Victor 
dealer's;  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
application  to  the 

Educational  Department 


Songs  of  20  American  Birds 

2  Primary  Stories 

2  American  Poems 

6  Band  Accompanimen'.s  for  Community  Singing 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Victrola  VI,  in  oak-$25 

A  desirable  and  inexpensive 
instrument  for  Rural  Schools 
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7.  A  compound  sentence,  connected  by  "but." 

8.  Possessive  singular  and  possessive  plural  of  "brother." 

9.  An  interrogative  sentence  introduced  by  an  interrogative 
adverb. 

XIII.  Nouns  are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs.  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  select  the  nouns  used  as  adverbs,  and  tell 
what  word  each  modifies: 

1.  The  chipmunk  sat  still  five  minutes. 

2.  One  day  I  found  a  hawk's  nest. 

3.  Last  Wednesday  there  was  a  heavy  storm. 

4.  The  fort  was  distant  two  days'  journey. 

5.  He  cares  not  a  cent. 

GRAMMAR   QUESTIONS— 8A-8B 

(To  be  ansivered  from  memory.) 

XIV.  Write  plurals :  Lash,  buffalo,  trio,  attorney,  lily, 
wharf,  mouthful,  sister-in-law,  2,  s,  — ,  radius. 

XV.  Give  feminine  gender:  Emperor,  Augustus,  Czar, 
lad,  her®,  Julius,  grandfather,  merman,  Mr.  Jones,  executor. 

XVI.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 

XVII.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  "Teach,"  third  per- 
son, singular  number.  Indicate  mood.  Active.  Passive. 
Progressive. 

XVIII.  Write  possessive  singular  and  possessive  plurals : 
Wopian,  sister,  fox,  baby,  lily. 

XIX.  "His  intercourse  with  the  living  world  is  ended, 
and  those  who  would  hereafter  find  him  must  seek  him  in  his 
grave." 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  above  as  to  form? 

(b)  Select  the  subject  and  predicate  in  each  clause,  nam- 
ing the  kind  of  clause  in  each  case,  and  the  word  modified  by 
each  modifying  clause. 

(c)  Parse:  His,  those,  who,  find,  him. 

XX.  In  the  following  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the 
proper  form  of  the  words  in  parentheses : 

(a)  These  are  the  of  science,     (hero) 

(b)  The  trysting  place  was  under  an  oak  tree. 

(fairy) 

(c)  Of  the  two  John  was  the .     (able) 

(d)  The   duke   and of    Sutherland   arrived   late. 

(Feminine  of  duke) 

(e)  He  is  the  man I  met.     (who) 

Give  reasons  for  use  of  each  form. 

XXI.  Insert  in  spaces  in  sentences  below  proper  forms 
of:  Me  or  I;  who  or  whom;  that  or  those;  laid  or  lain.  In 
each  answer  give  your  reason. 

1.  Between  you  and  . it  is  not  fair. 

2.  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

3.  I  do  not  care  for kind  of  people. 


4.  He  has 


there  an  hour. 


XXII.     Write  sentences  containing  any  nine  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Nominative  absolute. 

2.  Adverbial  object. 

ARE  YOU  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL?  Enclose  10c  postage  stamps  for  sample  of 
books  helpful  in  teaching  agriculture.  Educational  Depart- 
ment, International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


3.  Indirect  object. 

4.  Noun  in  apposition,  objective  case. 

5.  Adjective  participial  phrase. 

6.  Infinitive  phrase  used  as  the  object. 

7.  Adjective    clause,    introduced  by  where. 

8.  Noun  clause. 

9.  A  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

10.  That  as  an  adjective  pronoun. 

11.  That  as  a  relative  pro.ioun,  objective  case. 

12.  That  as  a  conjunction. 

XXIII.  The  sun  zvas  just  setting  on  the  evening  of 
fourth  day  of  Hiawatha's  fasting  'cvhen  a  young  man,  v 
seemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground,  stood  in  the  door 
his  wigwam. 

(a)  Classify  the  above  sentence  as  to  form  and  use.    G 
reasons. 

(b)  Tell  the  use  and  syntax  of  the  clause  beginning  w 
"who." 

(c)  Select  three  phrases,  giving  use  and  syntax  of  « 

(d)  Parse  underscored  words. 

(e)  Decline  "his." 

XXIV.  Give  the  plurals  where  possible  of  the  follow 
nouns : 

The  lady's  box. 
The  donkey's  oats. 
The  child's  goose. 
The  deer's  foot. 
The  buffalo's  horn. 

XX\  .     In  the  following  sentences  state  rule  governing 
of  underlined  words : 

1.  Either  of  these  books  is  interesting  to  read. 

2.  Either  Mary  or  I  am  to  go. 

3.  Divide  the  candy  between  John  and  me. 

4.  It  is  she  knocking  at  the  door. 

XX \' I.   Write  sentences  containing  past  (or  perfect)  pal 
ciple  of  the  following:    Write,  lie,  break,  lay,  sit. 

XXVII.  Write:    (a)  Sentence  containing  a  noun  cla'. 
subjective. 

(b)  Complex  sentence  containing  adjective  phrase. 

(c)  Compound  sentence  containing  adverbial  phrast 

XXVIII.  Write  sentence  with   (a)   Noun  in  apposit 

(b)  Adverbial  objective. 

(c)  Predicate  adjective. 

(d)  Indirect  object. 

.?.  Write  illustrative  sentences: 

1.  Containing  a  common,  a  proper,  and  a  verbal  noun 

2.  One  or  more  containing  the  personal  pronouns  of 
third  person,  in  the  singular  number,  objective  case. 

3.  One  or  more  containing  the  simple  interrogative  | 
nouns  in  the  objective  case. 

4.  One  containing  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mode  and  s 
in  the  subjunctive  mode. 

5.  One  containing  a  verb  in  the  third  person  plural,  ?> 
future  (future  perfect)  indicative,  interrogative  form. 

6.  One  containing  an  adjective  pronoun  and  a  conjur 
adverb. 

2.  Write;     1.  A  simple  sentence  containing  both  ai 
jective  and  an  adverbial  phrase. 

2.  A  complex  sentence  containing  both  an  adjective  " 
an  adverbial  clause. 
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m  BOOKS  ON  N.  Y.  CITY  UST 


»    THE    NEW 
.RNES    SPELLING    BOOKS 


A   LANGUAGE    SERIES 
f|:OPICAL    VOCABULARY    BUILDING,    ILLUSTRATED 
I    COLORS.     EVERY   LESSON   HAS  A  PICTURE   OF 

ITS   OWN   VISUALIZING  THE  WORDS 
:DWARD  MANDEL,  Principal  Public  School  188,  New  York 

n  chief  characteristic  of  these  spelling  books  is  that,  while 
:  ords  arc  graded  according  to  difficulty,  the  basis  of  compila- 
D  s  topical  and  not  formal.  We  are  interested  in  learning  to 
•  -  spell  words  because  they  are  symbols  of  ideas  associated 
Ihour   environment,    and   as    such    we    must   ultimately    employ 

Ml 

ll^rds  not  within  the  pupil's  environment  have^o  place  in  an 
irntary-school   spelling  lesson. 

n   real  test  of  word  knowledge  is  correct  usage  and  correct 

iliig. 


SIX  BOOK  COURSE 
List  Number  Price 

8961— New    Barnes    Spelling    Books 3A-3B  $0.09 

8962— New  Barnes  Spelling  Books 4A-4B       .09 

8963— New   Barnes  Spelling  Books SA-5B       .09 

10000— New  Barnes  Spelling  Books 6A-6B       .09 

10007- New  Barnes  Spelling  Books 7A-7B      .09 

10008— New  Barnes  Spelling  Books ,.8A-8B      .09 

MUSIC 

8965- The  Junior  Assembly  Song  Book,  Boards— i?t'.r.4A-7A      .28 
8742 — The   Junior    Assembly    Song   Book,    Cloth — Teachers' 

Edition    90 

MUSIC  FOR  TEACHERS 

9853— Children's  Songs  of  City  Life— By  See  and  Lowe 75 

Sidney  Dorlon   Lowe 75 

9852— Songs  of  Childhood— by  S.  Evlyn  Dering 90 

FOLK  DANCING  AND  GAMES 
9972— The  Second  Folk  Dance  Book— By  C.  Ward  Crampton     1.20 
9988— The  Play  Ground  Book— by  Harry  Sperling,  B.  S....     1.35 

READING— 8A-8B 

8985 — Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys — Weaver 75 

7627 — Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls — Weaver 60 

FOR  TEACHERS 
9992— The  Socialized  Recitation— by  Wm.  T.  Whitney 40 

MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING 
8751 — New    Barnes    Writing    Books — The    Muscular    Move- 
ment  Drill   Book 4A-8B       .05 


ME  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I 


.  A  compound  sentence,  one  member  of  which  shall  be 
m.ex. 

I^ksimple  sentence  in  which  the  verb  has  an  infinitive 
BCTror  its  subject. 

i  A  complex  sentence  in  which  the  verb  has  a  clause  for 
1  eject. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  paragraphs: 
'.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how 
link  than  what  to  think. 

1  All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  governing  man- 
n6have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires  depends  on 
e  lucation  of  youth. 

^  Education  is  a  companion  which  no  misfortune  can  de- 
no   clime   destroy,   no   enemy   alienate,   no    despotism 
;  at  home  a  friend,  abroad  an  introduction,  in  solitude 
,  and  in  society  an  ornament. 
^  Analyze  the  second  of  the  above  paragraphs. 
i  Insert    the   correct   words    in    the   following   sentences, 
viv  the  reason  for  each  correction : 
1 are  you  looking  for  ?     Is  it ■  ? 

2  I  saw  Mr.  Brown  today,  he we  met  the  other 

'emg. 

2  How  many  lessons each  of  the  pupils  every  day? 

'^  P.olh  of  them  more  than  either  of  them  receive. 

V  hot  and  cold  spring  issued  from  the  same  mountain. 

Washington  is  more  beloved  than  any  man  that  ever 


7.  If  we  do  wrong,  we  will  be  punished. 

8.  Would  I  find  you  at  home  if  I  was  go? 

9.  I  wish  I  was  at  home. 

10.  I  do  not  like  neither  his  opinions  nor  his  style. 

6.  Name  the  simple  relative  pronouns  and  give  the  more 
important  rules  for  their  correct  use.  Illustrate  the  rules  by 
using  the  relatives  in  sentences. 

/.  Give  synopsis  of  the  verbs  lie  (to  recline)  and  lay  in  the 
third  person  singular,  indicative  mode. 

S.  What  is  a  participle?  An  adverb?  A  conjunction?  A 
conjunctive  adverb?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

p.  By  what  may  a  noun  be  modified?  An  adjective? 
A  verb?    An  adverb?    Illustrate  in  each  instance. 

JO.  Name  and  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  clauses. 

11.  Analyze: 

.  That  was  all !    And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 
"The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed  in  his  flight. 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat." 

12.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

/J.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  giving 
the  reason  for  each  correction : 

1.  They  that  honor  me  I  will  honor. 

2.  I  would  have  went  if  I  had  been  invited. 

3.  His  estate  was  divided  equally  between  his  four  sons. 

4.  I  will  lay  down  and  rest  for  an  hour. 

5.  We  were  setting  by  the  window  when  you  passed. 
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MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— 8  B. 

I.  What  is  the  sum  of  yi  yd.,  J/^  yd.  +  ^  yd.?  2.  From 
a  j)iece  of  cloth  containing  2^  yds.,  1%  yds.  was  cut.  How 
much  remained?  3.  How  many  whistles  @  $34  each  can  you 
get  for  75c.?  4.  Find  the  value  of  the  following:  8X10+4-^ 
7X6+8^20XI0-=-4+26-4+18h-5.  5.  A  boy  works  for  $4 
a  weeii.  He  pays  $2.50  for  board,  30c.  for  carfare  and  70c. 
for  lunch  per  week.  How  long  will  it  take  him  to  save  $25  ? 
6.  1  paid  $1.20  for  150  newspapers.  How  much  did  I  pay 
for  each?  7.  What  profit  did  I  make  on  each  newspaper  in 
above  example?  8.  What  per  cent  of  profit  did  I  make  in 
Example  6  on  selling  all  the  newspapers  at  Ic.  each?  9.  Chairs 
are  $15  a  dozen  wholesale;  how  much  must  they  be  sold  apiece 
to  make  25c.  on  each  chair?  10.  What  would  be  the  per 
cent  of  profit  in  the  above  example? 

II.  A  boy  who  receives  $M  a  day  is  discharged  at  the  end 
of  2^  days.  What  salary  should  be  paid  him  for  that  time? 
12.  A  lady  buys  }iyd.  of  trimming  but  finds  she  needs  only 
5/16  yd.  What  amount  is  wasted?  13.  2}i  doz.  eggs  are 
bought  at  37 J4c.  a  doz.  Total  amount  ?  14.  How  many  times 
is  ^  contained  in  4/5?  15.  If  4  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work 
in  12  days,  how  long  will  it  take  12  men  to  do  it?  16.  If  20 
packages  of  spearmint  cost  45c.,  how  much  will  60  packages 
cost?  17.  A  butcher  charges  me  50c.  for  a  piece  of  meat 
weighing  3^  lbs.  At  that  price  what  is  the  cost  per  lb.  ? 
18.  A  remnant  of  silk  measuring  1^  yds.  cost  $1.40.  At  that 
rate  what  would  it  cost  per  yard  ?  19.  Samuel  spent  j/2  of  his 
salary  for  board,  ys  of  his  money  for  clothes  and  yg  of  his 
money  for  other  expense.  If  he  had  $.75  left,  what  was  his 
salary?  20.  If  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  $^  and  a  bushel  of 
com  $^5,  how  much  more  will  6  bushels  of  wheat  cost  than 
the  same  amount  of  com? 

21.  George  has  $2.15  and  Henry  has  $3j4-  What  is  the 
average  amount  of  each?  22.  A  peddler  bought  oranges  at 
the  rate  of  15c.  a  doz.  and  sold  them  2  for  5c.  How  much 
money  does  he  make  on  a  dozen?  23.  How  many  acres  in 
a  plot  of  ground  24  rods  long  and  20  rods  wide?  24.  What 
is  the  difference  between  4  ft.  square  and  4  sq.  ft.?  25.  What 
is  the  length  of  a  league?  26.  How  long  is  a  pace?  27.  How 
many  feet  in  a  fathom?  28.  What  part  of  a  foot  is  }4  in.? 
29.  What  part  of  a  yard  is  4^  in.?  30.  How  many  loads 
of  clay  (1  cu.  yd.=l  load)  in  a  cellar  18  ft.  wide,  30  ft  long 
and  6  ft.  deep? 

31.  How  many  lbs.  in  ^4  bbl.  of  flour?  32.  Cost  of  a  keg 
of  nails  at  354c.  per  lb?  33.  How  much  heavier  is  an  ounce 
of  gold  than  an  ounce  of  feathers?  34.  At  the  rate  of  40c. 
per  gal.,  what  should  a  grocer  charge  for  a  pint  of  oil?  35. 
If  the  man  at  the  chestnut  stand  sells  you  J/^  pint  for  5c., 
what  is  he  really  getting  for  a  bushel?  36.  How  many  feet, 
board  measure,  in  an  8  in.  board  12  ft.  wide?  37.  A  boy  buys 
a  gross  of  lead  pencils  for  $2.25  and  sells  them  2  for  5c. 
What  does  he  make  on  the  entire  gross?  38.  WTien  it  is  4 
o'clock  in  St.  Louis,  what  time  is  it  in  a  place  30°  .East  ?  39. 
Two  men  in  different  places  look  at  their  watches  at  the  same 
time  and  one  finds  it  is  9:15  A.  M.,  the  other,  11:30  A.  M. 
How  many  degrees  apart  are  they?  40.  From  $120,  15  and 
40%  are  spent.    How  much  remains? 

41.  If  out  of  5  quarts  of  milk,  3  pints  went  to  waste,  what 
per  cent  was  wasted?  42.  Out  of  an  income  of  $1,600  per 
annum  a  man  spends  $300  for  board,  $160  for  books  and 


$40  for  travel.  Per  cent  saved  ?  43.  The  cost  of  a  chain,  $, 
is  24%  of  the  cost  of  a  watch.  Find  cost  of  watch?  44. 
make  a  profit  of  14c.  on  candies.  If  I  sold  54c.  worth,  wl 
per  cent  did  I  make  ?  45.  My  rent  of  $18  per  month  is  4 
of  my  monthly  salary.  How  much  do  I  earn  per  month? 
A  man  owned  j4  oi  a.  ship  and  sold  30%  of  his  share  . 
$9,000.  Value  of  entire  ship.  47.  Paid  80c.  for  a  box  of  1 
bars  of  penny  chocolates.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  profit? 
Property  having  increased  30%  in  value  a  man  sells  for  $( 
increase.  Find  cost  of  property.  49.  30c.  is  gained  by  s 
ing  $1.00  worth  of  collar  buttons.  %  of  profit?  50.  By  s^ 
ing  $1.20  worth  of  candy  a  boy  makes  20%  profit.  Cost 
the  candy. 

51.  .By  selling  $1.00  worth  of  newspapers    a    boy   mal 
25%  of  profit.    How  much  profit  did  he  make?    52.  A  law 
who  charges  the  usual  10%  rate  collects  a  debt  of  $265.  \\ 
is  his  commission?    53.  A  rent  collector  gets  2%.    How  m  i 
commission  of  $4,650?    54.  An  agent  retains  $12  for  coll 
ing  $120.     What  is  his  rate  of  commission?     55.  An  ag 
charges  $25  for  selling  a  property  for  $1,000.     What  is 
rate  of  commission  ?     56.  A  commission  merchant  whose  ; 
is  3%  receives  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  check  for  $180.  h  . 
much  goods  did  he  sell  ?    57.  What  must  a  lawyer  collect  i 
a   10%   commission  to  get  $14.50?       58.  An  agent  rece 
4%  commission.     How  much  must  he  spend  for  me  out 
the  $260  I  send  him.     59.  Value  of  a  house,  $4,000— insv 
for  J4  value  at  ^%.    Premium.    60.  Cost  of  insuring  a ' 
sel  for  $6,000  @4>4%? 

61.  Find  taxes  on  property  assessed  at  $8,000,  rate  be 
54  of  1%.     62.  What  rate  does  a  man  pay  whose  taxes  : 
$75  a  year  on  property  assessed  at  $5,000?    63.  Find  dut)' 
1,000  yds.  of  cotton  goods  invoiced  at  20c.  per  yd.  if  dut 
30%.     64.  Cost  of  $200  shares  of  stock  at  179%,  addinj  i 
usual  brokerage.      65.  What  per  cent  of  income  is  re 
by  holder  of  stock  that  cost  him  125  if  he  receives  annua: 
dends  of  5%?    66.  A  book  listed  at  $1.50  is  sold  at  discoi  ■ 
of  20%  and   10%.     Selling  price?     67.  What  is  a  b'  ' 
commission  on  120  shares  of  stock  at  $12j/2  per  100  s! 
68.  What  is  my  net  loss  on  sale  of  2  pianos  at  $480  each,  . 
being  gained  on  one  and  20%  lost  on  other?     69.  W 
the  simple  interest  of  $40  for  2  years  @  5%?    70.  \A 
the  simple  interest  on  $200  for  2  years  8  months  @  6' 

71.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  $300  for    2    yt 
months  6  days  @  6%  ?    72.  What  is  the  compound  u 
on  $100  for  1  year  @  4%,  interest  compounded  semi 
ally  ?    73.  At  what  per  cent  will  $300  gain  $30  in  2  year 
In  what  time  will  $100  at  5%  yield  $15  interest?    75 
number  of  days  from  Jan.  6,  1913,  to  Mar.  8,  1913?    76. 
bank  discount  and  proceeds  of  a  $600  note  for  60  dr 
6%.     77.  Divide  120  in  three  such  parts  as  shall  be  ; 
another  as  3,  4  and  5.    78.  Three  partners  went  into  bufii 
A  put  in  $1,000,  B  $2,000,  and  C  $3,000.    If  their  first 
profit  was  $300,  how  much  should  each  get?    79.  Div 
into  two  such  parts  that  one  shall  be  5  greater  than  the  i 
80.  At  75c.  per  M,  how  many  envelopes  for  $12? 

81.  If  it  is  160  rods  round  a  square  field,  how  many 
does  it  contain  ?  82.  Find  missing  term :  6:8=1 
83.  Find  square  root  of  64.  84.  Find  the  product  of 
and  100.  85.  Area  of  a  rectangle  =  48  in.  Lengti: 
times  width.    Find  dimensions.    86.  Circumference  of  a 
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I  ill.    Diameter?    87.  A  right  triangle  has  a  perpendicular 
,  and  hypotenuse  of  10  ft.     Base?      88.  Change  4,375 
,  (>  Km.     89.  How  many  cm.  in  3.57m.?     90.  Which  is 
reter  and  about  how  much,  100  meters  or  100  yards? 

1 .  About  how  many  lbs.  in  a  kilogram  ?     92.  Which  is 

o  li  more  and  about  how  much,  $5  or  il  ?    93.  What  would 

ilrticle  that  cost   10  marks  in  Germany  be  worth  in  our 

o\iy  ?    94.  Name  a  multiple  of  2,  3  and  5.    95.  What  is  the 

-  '-  power  of  4?     96.  How  many  city  lots  can  be  made 

jiiece  of  land  100  ft.  square  ?    97.  What  is  the  perimeter 

;,ailar  7  in.  hexagon?    98.  A  cylindrical  stone  column 

it.  high  and  the  area  of  the  base  is  12  sq.  ft.     Find  its 

Tie  in  sq.  yds.     99;  What  would  be  the  weight  of  the 

column  if  each  cu.  yd.  weighs  about  40  lbs.?     100.  I 

vpc.  per  lb.  for  granulated  sugar.    If  I  buy  it  in  10  lb.  sacks, 

g  it  for  54c.  a  sack.    How  much  can  I  save  on  a  sack? 

QUESTIONS  IN  NATURE  STUDY— 2A-2B 

W^m  (Continued  from  page  159.) 

^?  2.  What  other  name  for  the  horns  of  the  deer?  3.  Can 
31  think  of  anything  that  antlers  resemble?  4.  How  many 
;e  has  the  deer  in  the  front  lower  jaw?  5.  How  many 
:e  on  each  side  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws?  6.  Name 
)!!•  other  animals  whose  teeth  are  like  the  deer's.  7.  What 
0  eer  feed  upon  ?  8.  Tell  what  you  can  of  their  manner  of 
itg.  9.  What  is  the  deer's  disposition?  10.  How  does 
leieer  defend  himself  from  his  enemies  ? 

''III.  Tulip,  Crocus  and  Bluebird.  1.  What  does  the 
:1)  plant  grow  from?  2.  What  colors  is  the  crocus?  3.  In 
h  month  does  the  crocus  first  appear?  4.  What  is  the 
dIi'  of  the  tulip  bud?    5.  What  protects  the  bud?    6.  How 

0  le  leaves  fold  around  the  line  of  the  midrib? 

X.  Bluebird.  1.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  blue- 
in'  2.  What  is  the  color  of  the  bill  and  feet?  3.  In  what 
ircular  tree  does  it  like  to  build  its  nest?  4.  Give  three 
ams  why  it  should  like  to  build  its  nest  in  an  old  apple  tree? 
,  re  bluebirds  fond  of  nest  building?  6.  What  is  the  color 
f  ii  eggs  ?  7.  What  is  its  food  ?  8.  What  enemy  among  the 
in  has  the  bluebird?  9.  In  what  month  does  it  return  to 
5?  10.  Is  it  a  song-bird? 

Robin.     1.  What  is  the  color  of  the  robin's  breast? 

hat  is  the  color  of  its  bill?     3.  Where  have  you  seen 

leobin?    4.  Where  do  we  see  the  robin,  on  the  grass  or 

1  te  trees?  5.  What  do  they  find  to  eat?  6.  Describe  their 
loments  as  you  see  them  on  the  lawn  and  their  manner  of 
illg  and  eating  a  worm.  7.  Of  what  is  the  robin's,  nest 
lac  ?  8.  Does  it  keep  its  nest  ?  9.  How  many  eggs  does 
rein  lay?  10.  What  is  its  .song?  In  what  way  is  the  robin 
!e  1  to  us? 

I.  Swallow.     1.  What  kind  of  tail  has  the  swallow? 
^hat  is  its  color?    3.  We  look  for  some  birds  in  the  trees 

id  for  some  on  the  ground,  where  shall  we  look  for  the 
vaow?  4.  At  what  season  of  the  year  do  they  seem  to 
;  :ost  active?  Why  is  this?  5.  How  do  they  fly  about, 
or  or  in  numbers  ?  6.  Where  do  jthey  like  to  build  their 
:st?  7.  Of  what  is  the  nest  made?  8.  How  many  eggs 
JC'it  lay?    9.  Do  swallows  fly  high  or  low?    Why? 

II.  Scarlet  Tanager.  1.  How  do  the  wings  and  tail 
iff'-  from  the  rest  of  the  body?    2.  What  color  are  the  feet? 

I)es  the  father  or  the  mother  bird  wear  the  scarlet  coat? 
^hen  does  the  olive-trreen  coat  take  its  niace? 


Roebling  Ray 


The  latest  and  best  method  of  reinovingr 
SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR,  painlessly  and  permanently. 

Margaret  Hubbard  Ayer  writes,  "I  feel  convinced 
that  this  treatment  does  destroy  the  root  of  the 
hair  without  any  ill  effects,  and  without  pain." 

Margaret  Irvington  Booth  writes,  "I  sincerely  recom- 
mend the  Roebling  method  as  a  perfect,  permanent 
cure  for  superfluous  hair." 

The  Roebling  Ray  is  applied  under  the 
direction    of    a    Registered    Physician. 

Send  for  booklet  describing  all  methods  of  superfluous 
hair  removal. 


ROEBLING 

142  E,  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Phone  4480  Mad.  Sq. 


Send  lOc.  for  a  sample  bottle 

H   A    I    R    G    O 

Removes  HAIR  and  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

Essential    when    you    wear   an    evening:    gown.      Also    for    superfluous    hair    on 
the   face. 

Bottle  50c.  and  Sl.OO 

On    sale   at   Llsrsrett-Riker-Hegeman    Drug    Stores    and   all    good    drug   and    de- 
partment stores. 

WHEELER'BEAUTY  CO.""  Dept.  T.  M.,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

THOMAS   HEALY'S 

Broadway   at   66th   Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Cafe,  Restaurant, 
Dining  Rooms  and 

Balconades  Bali  Room 

Log  Cabin  and  Jungle  Room  for  beefsteak  dinners 
Large  and  Small  Banquet  Halls  for  parties  from  4  te  100 

Only  the  Beat  of  Everything 

No  other  establishment  in  New  York  presents  as  many  unique  terms 
of  entertainment  under  one  roof 
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..$100 
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One  Page,   preferred  position 
One  Page    

A  DISCOUNT  ALLOWED  FOR  TIKE  CONTRACTS 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

BUREAU  of  SUPPLIES 

has  adopted  for  the  year  1917 

Spencerian  Steel  Pen 
No.  5  School 

This  pen  has  a  medium  fine  point,  easy  action 
and  is  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
young  scholars. 

Call  for  Spencerian  No.  5  School. 


THE 


Spencerian  Pen  Company 

349  Broadrea'^,  New  York 


COMPOSITION— FOURTH  AND   FIFTH  YEARS 

{Continued  from  page   159.) 

At  one  o'clock  Cyril  Anderson  and  I  started  off  to  Spring 
Lake  for  the  afternoon.  Many  of  our  classmates  were  there, 
and  we  spent  hours  in  a  good  game  of  hockey.  We  were 
home  again  at  half  past  five. 

We  dined  at  six  o'clock.  After  dinner  I  went  to  Mr. 
Clarkson's  on  an  errand  for  my  father.  After  my  return,  I 
read  three  chapters  of  "Black  Beauty."  I  was  then  tired 
and  went  to  bed. 

Model:  Narration.  The  Fall  of  Quebec. — In  1759,  the 
English  in  Canada  were  trying  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
whole  province.  The  most  important  move  of  the  English 
was  to  be  a  direct  attack  on  Quebec  by  Wolfe. 

Quebec  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  water.  On  the  fourth 
side  rise  cliffs  of  towering  rocks.  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  scale 
these  rocks  by  night  and  attack  Montcalm's  forces  on  the 
summit.  Twenty  volunteers  led,  and  others  soon  followed. 
Before  the  sun  had  risen,  the  whole  English  army  was 
scrambling  over  the  heights  and  taking  a  position  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham. 

Later  in  the  morning  the  armies  met,  and  one  of  the 
fiercest  battles  in  history  was  fought.  Both  generals,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  French  were  de- 
feated.   This  ended  the  rule  of  the  French  in  Canada. 

Model:  Description.  The  Patrol  Wagon. — The  police 
patrol  wagon  is  used  by  police  officers  in  arresting  those  ac- 
cused of  breaking  the  law. 


This  wagon  is  usually  drawn  by  two  horses.  Som 
the  patrol  wagons  go  by  motor  power. 

The  person  in  charge  is  a  policeman,  whose  duty  it 
get  to  the  place  of  trouble  quickly,  and  to  bring  his  pris 
safely  to  the  station  house  or  to  court. 

Illustration:  The  Ambulance. — The  ambulance  is  use 
bring  the  hospital  surgeon  to  the  sick  person  in  nee. 
medical  help.  If  necessary,  it  will  also  convey  the  pa 
to  the  hospital  where  he  will  receive  treatment. 

This  conveyance  is  usually  drawn  by  a  horse,  alth' 
some  ambulances  go  by  motor  power.  In  either  case, 
ambulance  must  get  to  its  destination  in  the  quickest  poi. 
time. 
An  Elementary  English  Grammar  with  Composition. 

Blount  &■  Northup.  Henry  Holt  I 

Write  a  single  paragraph  on  the  following  topic 
friend  stands  at  a  certain  place  in  your  city  or  village, 
asks  you  for  directions  for  finding  a  certain  house  in  an 
part  of  the' city.  Write  the  directions  you  would  give, 
mit  your  paragraph  to  your  classmates,  who  will  tell 
whether  or  not  it  is  perfectly  clear. 

7A— GRAMMAR 
{Continued  from  page  166.) 

F.  Short  parenthetical  expressions  are  set  off  by 
mas:    I  felt,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  nervous. 

G.  In  compound  sentences:  If  the  clauses  are  cl 
related  use  a  comma  (,).  (1)  The  rains  descended,  aw 
floods  came.  If  not  closely  connected  use  a  semicolon 
(2)  An  hour  passed;  the  Turk  awoke. 

EVANGELINE— 7B 
LXXX.— Meaning :     (1)  Brackish  lake;  (2)  gateway 
wicket;  (3)  gleams  of  celestial  light;  (4)  wending  her 

(5)  corridors;  (6)  assiduous;  (7)  pallets;  (8)  terribl. 
guish;  (9)  portals;  (10)  infinite  depths ;  (11)  reverberr' 
(12)  at  a  casement;  (13)  go  ebbing  and  flowing;  (i 
guish  of  patience. 

LXXXL— 1.  Write  a  paragraph:  "Evangeline,  a  Sist 
Mercy."  2.  Make  a  list  of  the  metaphors  and  similes  v 
appeal  to  you  as  the  most  beautiful. 

Answers.    (Lines  1313-1380.) 

LXXIX.— 1.  Like  an  angel.     2.  So  many  were  sick 
the  fever.    3.  The  dead  on  their  pallets  are  compared  to 
drifts  by  the  roadside.     4.  She  saw  many  had  passed 
during  her  absence.     5.  Read  Hues  1342  to  1350  descr 
how  she  found  Gabriel  dying  in  the  almshouse.    6.  An  all 
referring  to  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  plague,  when  the  i 
part  of  the  doorway  was  marked  with  the  blood  of  a  lar 
indicate  the  house  of  a  believer.    7.  Read  the  hues  descr 
the  pathetic  meeting  of  Gabriel  and  Evangeline.    8.  Not 
climax  in  lines  1376  to  1380.      9.  Memorize  the  conch 
lines  showing  how  beautifully  the  author  ends  his  sad  t; 

LXXX.— (1)  Salt  lake;  (2)  gate,  a  small  opening 
door;  (3)  light  from  heaven;  (4)  walking  along;  (5)  1 

(6)  constant  diligence;  (7)  beds  or  cots;  (8)  fearful  an> 
(9)  gates;  (10)  unmeasured  depths;  (11)  echoes;  (L 
a  window;  (13)  back  and  forth;  (14)  anxiety  of  patien 

LXXXI. — 1.  Write:  "Evangeline,  a  Sister  of  Me 
2.  Make  a  list  of  the  metaphors  and  similes  which  appe 
vou  as  the  most  beautiful. 
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"Bein^    ig^norant    is    not    so    mticH    a   sHame,   as 
bein^  tin'willing  to  learn."— Poor  Richard's  Almanack 


THESE  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  MEAN 


THE  OPTIMUM  RESULT  FROM  THE  MINIMUM  EXPENDITURE 


THE  PARMLY  THIRD  READER 
List  No.  8766 

The  eight  stories  in  this  book  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  selections  usually  found  in  readers. 
They  include  Hansel  and  Gretel,  the  immortal 
legend  of  William  Tell,  adaptations  of  Hawthorne's 
Tanglewood  Tales,  Pandora,  and  the  Golden  Touch. 
There  are  also  poems  by  Stevenson,  Tennyson, 
Eugene  Field  and  others.  ^ 
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List  No.  8829  List  No.  8845 

Book  Two — 4A-4B  Book  Three— 5A-5B 

Favorite  fairy  stories  and  legends  are  here 
arranged  in  the  form  of  little  plays,  accompanied  by 
such  directions  as  are  necessary  for  their  perform- 
ance. There  are  also  a  number  of  poems. 
Dramatic  readers  add  greatly  in  arousing  the  child's 
interest,  developing  his  expression  and  preventing 
self-consciousness. 

LEE  AND  CAREY'S  SILESIAN  FOLK  TALES 
List  No.  9929  5A-5B 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  children  of  Silesia  and 
Bohemia  have  delighted  in  these  tales  about  Rube- 
zahl,  the  all-powerful  Mountain  Spirit.  He  rewards 
those  who  prove  themselves  worthy  and  brings 
well-merited  trouble  upon  those  who  deserve  pun- 
ishment. 

SKINNER'S  TALES  AND  PLAYS  OF  ROBIN 
HOOD 

List  No.  9946  6A-6B 

The  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men  are  here  re-told  in  a  simple  dramatic  manner. 
These  little  plays  are  suitable  either  for  reading  or 
acting.  There  are  also  a  few  of  the  old  ballads  in 
their  original  form. 
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8855  Second  Book   5A-6B 

8873  Third  Book   7A-8B 

This  delightful  series  includes  over  300  poems; 
many  of  them  are  the  old  favorites  every  educated 
pers(on  must  know.  There  are  ballads,  lyrics,  and 
narratives;  there  are  poems  which  open  up  a  new 
world  of  beauty,  pathos  and  humor,  in  short  these 
three  books  should  become  a  part  of  every  child's 
education. 
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THE     WEAVER'S 


CHILDREN 

6A-6B 

This  is  the  true  story  of  two  girls  whose  father 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  to  establish  woolen  mills.  The  quaint 
customs  of  life  as  it  was  lived  in  1830-40  are  set 
forth  in  a  most  entertaining  manner.  Such  a  book 
makes  history  vivid. 

STANLEY'S  ANIMAL  FOLK  TALES 

List  No.  9917  3A-3B 

These  stories  have  been  culled  from  the  folklore 
of  many  countries.  They  are  unusual  in  their  fresh- 
ness, their  absorbing  suspense,  playful  humor  and 
delicate  imagery. 
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List  No.  9915 


3A-3B 


These  are  bright,  cheery  fairy  stories,  legends  and 
ftjik  tales,  free  from  the  gruespme  and  grotesque. 
In  each  there  is  the  thrill  of  danger  and  sur- 
prise and  in  each  a  happy  ending.  The  full  page 
I)ictures  in  three  colors  are  unusually  attractive. 
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Here  is  Steg-o-sau-rus,  the  plated  lizard,  whose  ex- 
perience is  a  fine  lesson  I'oK  today — though  he  died 
some  eight  million  years  ago. 

He  did  pot  care  for  his  teeth  and  all  his  IS  feet  of 
spiny  armor  did  not  save  him.  His  teeth  gradually 
weakened  from  eating  ferns  and  toadstools  instead  of 
the  tougher  branches  he  formerly  fed  on,  which 
helped  to  cleanse  his  teeth  as  he  chewed. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  became  what  we  call  a 
weakling,  and  then,  like  all  weaklings,  he  could  not 
fight  the  battle  of  life.  There  are  only  fossils  to 
show  that  Steg-o-sau-rus  ever  existed. 

This  may  seem  rather  fanciful  as  a  reason  why  you 
should  use  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream.  But  the 
lesson  is  there.  Your  dentist  or  your  doctor  will  tell 
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TWENTY   SELECTED   LESSONS   IN 
DRAMATIZATION. 

1  iDramatization  is  a  very  important  feature  of  class  work. 
t  las  advanced  from  the  ready  made  dialogue,  used  only 
n;pecial  occasions,  to  a  pedagogical  necessity.  It  is  used  in 
U  grades.  In  the  lower  grades  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
5£hing  of  reading.  It  should  improve  phraseology,  expres- 
ic  and  spontaneity  of  gesture.  In  the  upper  grades  it  puts 
f(into  the  history  and  the  literature. 

The  best  dramatizations  are  the  original  productions  of 
jahers  and  pupils.  In  the  lower  grades  the  teacher  will  ar- 
il ;e  the  dramatization,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  interested 
Wl  will  improve  oq.the  teacher's  work  by  using  a  spontaneous 
e.ure  or  expression.  This,  if  possible,  should  be  permitted 
til  encouraged.  To  insist  on  a  set  form  which  seems  un- 
alral  to  the  little  actor  will  detract  very  materially  from  the 
eiormance.  In  the  upper  grades  the  children  should  be 
aduraged  to  write  their  own  dramatizations.  At  first  these 
relbound  to  be  crude,  but  after  elimination  of  grammatical 
rrrs,  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  use  them  just  as  they 
ri  <:  them  out.  Here  is  an  example  that  was  submitted  as 
ti  riginal  Flag  Day  drama: 

Characters:  First  Soldier ;  Second  Soldier ;  George  Wash- 
i^m:  Betsey^ Ross. 

■irst  Soldier:  We  ain't  got  no  flag.  (Corrected:  We 
a'^n't  any  flag.) 

'econd  Soldier:    Let's  tell  George  Washington. 

'eorge  Washington:  We  ain't  got  no  flag.  (Corrected  as 
t)ce.)  That's  fierce.  Let's  tell  Betsy  Ross.  Betsy,  we  ain't 
Dtio  flag.     (Corrected.) 

'etsy  Ross:  Well,  if  you'll  hold  the  baby  I'll  make  one 
prduces  flag).    There,  General  Washington,  how's  that? 

en.  Washington:  Thank  you,  Betsy.  That's  fine.  (Ex- 
in  omnes.) 

le  above  was  produced  by  boys  living  in  a  district  where. 
b.)y  is  an  ever  present  member  of  the  family.     No  mother 
t  tit  district  could  consider  the  doing  of  anything  important 
ithut  first  considering  the  baby. 

here  are  two  reasons  for  dramatization :  instruction  and 
itttainment.  The  drama  for  instruction  is  given  verbatim. 
he  drama  for  entertainment  is  much  more  elastic.  The 
ve  y  dramatizations  which  follow  are  given  with  the  hope 
•  agisting  teachers  who  suffer,  or  fear  they  suffer,  from  lack 
inality.  These  stories,  famiHar  to  all,  are  rearranged 
I,  icr  to  make  them  more  interesting  for  the  assembly  or 
lecil  entertainment. 

"hen  rearranged  they  need  not  be  shelved  simply  because 
le  eading  lesson  has  been  taught.  They  may  be  used  as 
ite:ainment  at  any  time.  In  their  presentation  the  ideal 
iffrmers  should  form  the  first  cast.  From  time  to  time  other 
lilcen  should  be  substituted  in  the  several  parts  until  the 
iti  •  class  has,  at  some  time  during  the  term,  "played  many 
irt" 


All  the  dramatizations  which  follow  have  been  successfully 
tried  out  in  class. 

Make  the  children  thoroughly  famiHar  with  the  spirit  of 
the  parts  they  are  to  play.  The  properties  should  not  l>e  so 
complicated  as  to  hamper  the  actors.  Little  children's  minds 
are  easily  diverted.  As  a  beginning,  I  will  show  a  story  given 
for  class  purposes  and  the  same'"  story  re-arranged  for  as- 
sembly. 

"Little  Red  Hen."  Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  Book  I. 
Characters :  Teacher  or  pupil ;  Little  Red  Hen,  Duck ;  Goose ; 
Turkey.  Properties:  A  cut  out  of  each  anirrial  pinned  on  the 
child.  These  cut  outs  should  be  marked  plainly  with  the  name 
of  the  character.  Failing  this,  a  strip  of  cardboard  with  the 
name  of  the  character  printed  on  it ;  a  rolling  pin ;  a  bag  full  of 
paper  and  a  sheet  of  paper  for  the  loaf.  A  small  loaf  or  large 
roll  might  be  used,  but  it  is  better  not  have  anything  which 
might  distract  the  attention  of  the  child  from  his  cue,  as  the 
action  of  the  drama  should  not  drag.) 

Teacher:    Little  Red  Hen  found  a  bag  of  flour. 

Little  Red  Hen:    Who  will  carry  my  bag  of  flour? 

Teacher:    Asked  Little  Red  Hen. 

Teacher:     Said  the  Duck. 

Goose:     Not  I. 

Teacher:     Said  the  Goose. 

Turkey:     Not  I. 

Teacher:     Said  the  Turkey. 

L.  R.  H.:    Then  I  will  carry  it  myself. 

Teacher:     Said  Little  Red  Hen. 

L.  R.  H.:     Who  will  make  my  bread? 

Teacher:    Asked  Little  Red  Hen. 

Duck:    Not  I. 

Teacher:     Said  the  Duck. 

Goose:    Not  I. 

Teacher:    Said  the  Goose. 

Turkey:     Not  I. 

Teacher:    Said  the  Turkey. 

L.  R.  H.:     Then  I  will  make  it  myself. 

Teacher:    Said  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

And  she  made  the  bread  herself. 

Teacher:    When   the   bread   was   made   Little   Red   Hen 
asked : :    Who  will  bake  my  bread  ? 

Duck:    Not  I. 

Teacher:    Said  the  Duck. 

Goose:    Not  I. 

Teacher:    Said  the  Goose. 

Turkey:    Not  I. 

Teacher:     Said  the  Turkey^ 

L.  R.  H.:     Then  I  will  make  it  myself. 

Teacher:     Said  Little  Red  Hen. 

And  she  baked  the  bread  herself.     When  the  bread  was 
baked  Little  Red  Hen  asked :     Who  will  eat  the  bread  ? 

Duck:    I  will. 

Teacher:     Said  the  Duck. 

Goose:    I  will. 
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Teacher:    Said  the  Goose 
Turkey:     I  will. 
Teacher:    Said  the  Turkey. 

But  Little  Red  Hen  said:     "I  will  not  give  von  any.  I  will 
eat  it  myself." 

Re-arrangement  of  the   same   story.     Characters :     Little 
Red  Hen;  Duck;  Goose;  Turkey. 
Properties :     Same  as  before. 

Little  Red  Hen:    Here  is  a  bag  of  flour.     Maybe  it  dropped 
off  a  wagon.     Did  you  lose  it,  Duck? 
Duck:    No. 

L.  R.  H.:    Did  you,  Goose:'' 
Goose:    No. 

L.  R.  H.:    Did  you,  Turkey? 
Turkey:    No. 

L.  7?.  H.:    Then  I  will  make  some  bread  with  it.     Will  you 
help  me  carry  it,  Duck? 
Duck:    No. 

L.  R.  H.:    Will  you,  Goose? 
Goose:    No. 

L.  R.  H.:    Will  you,  Turkey? 
Turkey:     No. 

L.  R.  H.:    Then  I  will  have  to  carry  it  myself.  (Rolls  out 
dough  and  makes   loaf  in  pantomime.)      Now   my   bread   is 
made.    Will  you  help  me  put  it  in  the  oven.  Duck? 
Duck:    No. 

L.  H.  R.:    Will  you,  Goose? 
Goose:    No. 

L.  R.  H.:    Will  you,  Turkey? 
Turkey:     No. 

L.  R.  H.:  Then  I  will  have  to  put  it  in  the  oven  myself. 
(Puts  it  in  oven,  then  takes  it  out,  still  in  pantomime,  and  all 
the  others  come  around  and  sniff.) 

L.  R.  H.:    How  nice  it  smells.     It  is  a  very  big  loaf.    Will 
you  help  me  eat  it.  Duck? 
Duck  (eagerly)  :     Yes. 
Goose:     I'll  help  you,  too. 
Turkey:     So  will  I. 

L.  R.  H.:  No;  you  wouldn't  help  me  make  it,  so  I  shall 
eat  it  myself. 

Little  Bo  Peep  and  Her  Sheep.  Story  Hour  Reader.  First 
Year.    First  Half. 

Characters:  Bo  Peep,  Little  Jack  Horner ;  Little  Miss 
Muffet;  Humpty  Dumpty;  Sheep  about  ten  children  in 
couples. 

Properties:  A  card  pinned  to  each  child  with  the  name 
of  the  character  printed  on  it.  A  can  with  a  curved  handle 
for  a  crook,  decorated  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  The  class  pointer 
will  do.  Little  Jack  Horner  sits  in  a  corner,  eating  an  imagi- 
nary, or  paper  pie;  Little  Miss  Muffet  sits  on  a  low  chair, 
eating  imaginary  curds  and  whey  out  of  an  imaginary  bowl, 
or  a  real  bowl,  if  preferred ;  Humpty  Dumpty  sits  on  a  wall 
represented  by  a  chair.  Little  Bo  Peep  enters,  followed  by 
sheep.     They  suddenly  turn  and  run  away. 

Little  Bo  Peep  (looking  round)  :  My  sheep  are  lost.  They 
have  run  away  and  I  cannot  find  them.  (Goes  to  Little  Jack 
Horner)  :  Please,  Little  Jack  Horner,  help  me  find  my  sheep. 
Little  Jack  Horner:  Leave  them  alone  and  they'll  come 
home.  (She  goes  to  Little  Miss  Muffet) :  Please,  Little  Miss 
Muffet,  help  me  find  my  sheep. 


Little  Miss  Muffet:  Leave  them  alone  and  thev'U  a 
home.  (She  goes  to  Humpty  Dumpty)  :  Please,  Hum 
Dumpty,  help  m»  find  my  sheep. 

Humpty  Dumpty:  Leave  them  alone  and  they'll  « 
lionie. 

(The  sheep  come  back  quietly  and  fall,  in  couples,  beh 
Little  Bo  Peep.     She  turns  and  sees  them.) 

Little  Bo  Peep:  Oh,  here  are  my  sheep.  They  all  cj 
home.     I  think  they  were  hungry. 

Number  Three. 

"The  Wolf  and  the  Three  Little  Cats."  Progressive  R, 
to  Reading. — Book  I. 

Characters:  Mother  Cat;  I'.lack  Cat:  White  Cat:  G 
Cat;  Wolf. 

Properties:  The  usual  paper  name  cards  for  each  char 
ter  or  muslin  aprons  with  each  cat's  name  sewn  on  in  wl 
ktters  or  white  paper  pasted  on.  Mother  Cat  has  a  ye! 
or  a  black  and  white  one.  Black  Cat  has  a  black  one.  G 
Cat  a  gray  one.  White  Cat  a  white  one :  and  the  Wolf  h; 
brown  one. 

.Mother  Cats  Children,  I  am  going  to  the  store  to  i 
some  candy  for  you. 

{B.  C:     Please  bring  me  a  peppermint  stic 
IV.  C:    Please  bring  me  a  lemon  stick. 
G.  C:    I  want  a  lolly  pop,  mother. 
Mother  Cat:    You  must  be  good  and  you  must  not  m. 
any  noise  or  the  Wolf  will  hear  you. 
B.  S.:     I  will  read. 
If.  C:     I  will  write. 
G.  C:     I  will  make  dolls  out  of  paper. 
(Exit  Mother  Cat.) 

Wolf    (watching) :     Now    I    will   go    into   Mother   l 
house  and  eat  up  all  the  little  cats.     I'll  knock  softly  so  tlic ; 
think  it  is  Mother  Cat.     (Knocks  softly.) 
W.  C:    Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 
Wolf:       Mother  is  here.     Let  me  in. 
W.  C:     Show  me  your  paw.     That  is  not  Mother's  |i 
-Mother's  paw  is  white  and  yours  is  black. 

Wolf  (speaking  to  himself)  :  I  will  make  my  paw  wl , 
just  like  Mother  Cat's.  I'll  put  in  a  bag  of  flour.  (Kncs 
again. ) 

B.  C:    Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 
Wolf:     Mother. 

B.  C:     Show  us  your  paw.     Your  paw  looks  whitt 
your  voice  is  not  sweet ;  you  are  not  Mother. 

Wolf  (softly)  :     I  must  eat  some  sugar  and  make  my  \  e 
sweet  just  like  Mother  Cat's  voice.     (Knock  again.) 
G.  C:    Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 
Wolf  (very  sweetly)  :     It  is  Mother.     Let  me  in. 
All:  That  is  Mother.     (They  open  the  door.) 
Wolf:     Ho !  Ha !     I've  come  to  eat  you  up. 
'       B.  C:    I'll  run  up  the  chimney. 
JV.  C:     I'll  hide  in  the  clock. 
G.  C:     I'll  climb  on  the  shelf.     (They  disperse  to  dil 
cnt  chairs,  etc.) 

All:    You  can't  get  us,  Mr.  Wolf.    You  can't  get  us, 
Wolf. 

Wolf:    G-r-r!     I  will  eat  you  up. 
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Enter  Mother:    Who  arc  you?  ^ 

Wolf:    How  do  you  do,  Mother  Cat? 
B.C.:    Mother!    Mother!    He  tried  to  eat  us. 
Mother  Cat:    Go  away  from  my  children. 
IVolf:    Please  let  me  stay  to  supper ;  I'll  be  good. 
Mother  Cat:     No,  you  are  not  a  true  friend ;  please  go 
.y.     (Exit  Wolf.) 

All  Three  Cats:     Ha!   Ha!   Ha!     Mother  came  just  in 
! 

Hmpty  Dumpty's  Fall."  Story  Hour  Readers — First  Year — First  Half 

Characters:     Little    Miss   Muffet;    Little   Miss    Muffet's 
)r;  Humpty  Dumpty;  Boy  Blue. 

Properties :  Usual  name  cards  to  be  pinned  on  each 
hi 

Little  Miss  Muffet  seated  on  a  low  stool,  eating  imaginary 
u|ls  and  whey.     She  feeds  dog  from  time  to  time. 

iLittle  Miss  Muffet:    How  nice  it  is  here  in  the  garden! 

Dog:    Bow,  wow,  wow ! 

L.  M.  M.:    Some  one  is  coming! 

Humpty  Dumpty  and  Boy  Blue  enter.  There  should  be  a 
hr  placed  to  represent  a  garden  wall. 

L.  M.  M.:    Good  morning,  Humpty  Dumpty. 

H.  D.:    Good  morning,  Little  Miss  Muffet. 

L.  M.  M.:    Good  morning,  Boy  Blue.  i 

\3oy  Blue:    Good  morning.  Little  Miss  Muffet. 

V.  D.:    Will  you  please  give  me  some  curds  and  whey? 

'..  M.  M.:    No,  I  want  this  for  my  dog. 

3.  B.:    Please,  give  me  some. 

:.  M.  M.:    No. 

'Lutnpty  Dumpty  takes  a  paper  spider  to  which  a  thread 
a  been  attached  and  dangles  it  before  Miss  Muffet. 

1.  M.  M.:  Oh,  take  that  spider  away ;  I  am  so  frightened. 
Rns  away.) 

^og:  Bow,  wow  wow  !  (Runs  after  Humpty  Dumpty  and 
fo  Blue.  Humpty  Dumpty  tries  to  climb  over  the  wall,  but 
il.     Dog  catches  him.) 

/.  D.:  Oh,  please,  let  me  go.  I'll  never  frighten  Little 
fi;  Muffet  again. 

-.  M.  M.  (returns).  Let  him  go.  I'll  give  him  another 
hace. 

/.  D.:    Thank  you.     Good-bye. 
..  M.  M:    Good-bye. 
^og:    Bow,  wow,  wow  ! 

HYGIENE  QUESTIONS— IB. 

In  Accordance  With  tlte^  1916  Hygiene  Syllabus. 

^eeli  1. — The  Daily  Morning  Hygienic  Inspection  and 
mle  reasons  for  the  same. 

.     General. 

/hat  kind  of  blouse  should  we  wear  every  day? 

/hy  must  we  wear  a  wash  blouse? 

/ho  looks  better,  the  boy  with  a  wash  blouse  or  the  boy 
itla  dark  blouse?     (Pride  in  appearance.) 

/hat  fastens  the  blouse  ? 

/hat  kind  of  shirt  must  we  wear  under  the  wash  blouse? 
/h? 

ow  often  should  we  change? 

oes  the  little  bov  with  a  tie  or  the  boy  without  a  tie  look 
m-? 

'^hy?    (Neatness.) 


Does  the  little  girl  with  a  hair  ribbon  or  the  girl  without 
a  hair  ribbon  look  better?    Why? 

Where  do  we  keep  our  handkerchiefs ?    Why?  '      / 

When  should  we  use  our  handkerchiefs  ? 

Do  you  own  a  toothbrush  ? 

Whose  tooth  brush  do  you  use? 

Does  any  one  else  use  your  tooth  brush? 

When  do  you  use  your  brush  ? 

How  do  you  use  it ?    (Drill.) 

Why  must  we  use  our  tooth  brush  every  day?  ' 

Where  should  we  keep  our  brush? 

If  we  haven't  a  tooth  brush  what  are  we  going  to  do' 
Where? 

What  kind  of  brush  should  we  buy  ? 

How  much  should  we  pay  ? 

When  should  we  polish  our  shoes  ? 

Why  do  we  polish  our  shoes  ?    How  ? 

How  do  your  shoes  fasten? 

If  we  have  button  shoes  what  must  we  be  particular  about  "r 

Weeli  2. — The  Daily  Morning  Hygienic  Inspection  and 
simple  reasons  for  the  saiiie. 

B.     Individual. 

If  our  hands  are  clean  what  kind  of  work  will  we  do? 
(Clean  hands  make  clean  work.) 

What  do  v?e  use  to  clean  our  hands  and  arms  ? 

How  do  we  clean  our  hands  and  arms?  ,    • 

Whose  towel  do  you  use? 

Why  must' we  not  use  another's  towel? 

When  should  we  wash  our  hands  and  arms? 

What  can  we  use  to  clean  our  nails? 

If  we  use  a  toothpick  what  must  we  be  sure  to  do  when 
through  ? 

What  can  we  use  to  cut  our  nails  ? 

How  should  our  nails  be  cut? 

What  might  happen  if  we  bite  our  nails?    (Contagion.) 

How  do  nails  look  that  have  been  bitten  ? 

How  do  nails  look  that  have  been  cut? 

How  do  you  want  your  skin  to  look  ?  ' 

Do  you  want  to  have  a  good  color  ? 

How  can  we  keep  our  skin  clean  ? 

What  do  we  use  ?  ^  •  ^1 

Does  any  one  else  use  your  towel  ? 

When  should  we  wash? 

What  else  must  we  be  sure  to  wash  ?  ' 

How  do  you  clean  your  ears? 

How  do  you  wash  your  eyes? 

Why  must  we  wash  our  eyes  everj'  morning  and  every 
night  ? 

If  we  have  clean  skin,  ears,  and  eyes,  what  kind  of  hair  do 
we  wish  to  have? 

How  can  we  have  clean  heads  ? 

How  often  must  we  wash  our  head  and  hair? 

What  happens  if  a  boy  or  girl  has  an  unclean  head?    Why? 

Weel!  3. — The  Daily  Routine  and  simple  reason  for  the 
same. 

What  time  do  you  get  up? 

Did  you  have  your  bedroom  window  open  or  shut? 

Why  must  we  have  the  window  open? 

What  should  we  do  first? 

How  do  we  take  our  breathing  exercises? 
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If  we  feel  cold  how  can  we  get  warm  ? 

How  do  we  take  our  setting  up  exercises  ? 

How  often  do  you  take  a  bath  ? 

What  kind  of  water  should  we  use?    Whose  wash  cloth? 

Do  you  often  catch  cold  ? 

What  kind  of  water  should  we  use  afterwards  ? 

Whose  towel  ? 

What  did  you  use  to  clean  your  nails  ? 

What  kind  of  water  did  you  use  for  your  teeth?    Whose 
brush? 

What  else  did  you  brush  besides  the  teeth? 

What  did  you  do  after  you  brushed  your  teeth  and  gums? 

Did  you  drink  a  glass  of  water?    Why  must  we  drink  a 
glass  of  water  every  morning? 

After  our  bodies  are  clean  what  kind  of  clothes  should  we 
put  on? 

How  often  should  we  change? 

Where  should  we  clean  our  shoes  ? 

Do  you  eat  breakfast  every  day  ? 

What  do  you  eat  for  breakfast? 

Why  must  we  eat  slowly  ? 

After  breakfast  where  should  you  go?    Did  you  wash  your 
hands  afterwards? 

What  must  we  take  to  school  with  us? 

What  kind  of  cover  should  our  book  have  ? 

Week  4. — The  Daily  Routine  and  simple  reason  for  the 
same. 

What  door  do  we  use  when  we  enter  school? 
How  should  we  come  upstairs?    Why? 
Where  should  we  put  our  coats  ?    Whose  hook  ? 
Why  must  we  take  off  our  sweaters?    If  it  is  a  rainy  day 
what  else  must  we  be  sure  to  remove? 

What  must  we  get  ready  for?    How  do  we  get  ready? 
If  we  want  to  be  big  and  strong  and  well  how  must  we  sit  ? 
Stand? 

Where  should  we  go  at  recess? 
If  we  wish  to  drink  water  what  should  we  use  ? 
When  we  are  dismissed  where  should  we  go  at  once? 
Before  we  eat  lunch  what  must  we  do? 
What  do  you  eat  at  noon  ? 
How  should  we  eat? 

When  we  go  home  in  the  afternoon  what  is  best  for  us 
to  do? 

Why  should  we  play  in  the  fresh  air  right  after  school? 
Then  what  will  we  be  ready  for? 
How  long  should  we  read  or  study? 
Why  must  we  wash  our  hands  before  supper? 
■  What  do  you  eat  at  night? 
After  supper  what  do  you  do? 
Do  you  help  your  mother? 
Before  going  to  bed  what  must  you  do? 
When  you  are  ready  for  bed  where  do  you  put  your  day 
clothes  ? 

Where  do  you  ^leep  ?    Alone  ? 

Did  you  open  the  window  ? 

What  time  do  you  go  to  bed? 

Week  5. — Head  and  Hair. 

What  kind  of  hair  do  you  like  to  see? 

How  can  we  keep  our  hair  neat? 

Whose  brush  should  we  use?    Whose  comb?    Why? 


Do  you  brush  and  comb  your  hair  every  day? 
Who  cuts  your  hair? 
How  can  we  keep  our  heads  clean? 
Who  washes  your  head  ? 

How  often  does  your  mother  wash  your  head? 
What  kind  of  water  is  used?    What  else? 
What  takes  the  soap  suds  out  ? 
How  do  you  dry  your  hair? 
Week  6. — Head  and  Hair. 

Did  your  mother  ever  use  a  fine  comb  in  your  hair? 
How  often?    When? 

What  happens  if  a  boy  or  girl  has  an  unclean  head?    1 
Why  must  we  put  our  hats  on  our  own  hooks  in  scho 
Why  must  we  never  use  another's  brush  or  comb  ? 
If  a  little  boy  or  girl  has  an  unclean  head  what  mu 
done  ?    What  else  ? 

Week  7. — Eyes.      When  should  we  wash  our  eyes? 
Why  should  we  bathe  our  eyes  every  morning  and 
night  ? 

What  part  needs  careful  bathing  every  morning? 
What  may  we  use? 
What  kind  of  towel  must  it  be? 
Have  you  your  own  towel  ? 
Whose  towel  do  you  use? 

Why  mustn't  we  use  our  brother's  or  our  sister's? 
What  kind  of  light  should  we  read  by? 
How  should  we  hold  our  book? 
How  should  we  hold  our  head? 
Why  must  we  not  lean  over? 
If  our  eyes  hurt- us  where  should  we  go? 
Week  8. — Eyes.     If  our  eyes  are  sore  what  should  Wd 
Where  can  we  buy  it? 
What  kind  of  cloth  must  we  use?    Why? 
How  many  handkerchiefs  should  we  have  if  we  hi 
sore  eye?    Why? 

Why  must  we  not  rub  the  eye  lids  ? 
What  might  happen  to  our  other  eye? 
Where  should  we  go? 
Where  is  the  eye  dispensary? 

Week  9. — Teeth.     When  we  look  at  our  teeth  in  the  n  i 
what  do  we  notice  especially? 

Why  do  we  like  to  have  clean  teeth?    Do  your  teeth  > 
clean  ? 

How  can  we  make  our  teeth  clean  ?     How  can  we  t 
our  teeth  clean? 

Have  you  your  own  toothbrush  ?      What  kind  ? 
Do  you  use  it  every  day? 

Why  should  we  not  use  our  brother's  or  sister's  brii? 
What  kind  of  water  should  we  used?    Dp  you  u- 
powder  ? 

How  often  do  you  brush  your  teeth?    When? 

Why  should  we  brush  our  teeth  after  eating?        ;    b 

What  else  may  we  use?  ' 

How  do  you  brush  your  teeth?     (Tooth  brush  drill. 

Did  you  clean  the  outside  next  to  your  cheeks? 

What  else  must  we  clean? 

How  many  sides? 

How  can  we  clean  our  mouth  after  we  brush  our  i 

How  can  we  clean  our  brush? 

Where  should  we  put  our  brush  when  through? 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 2A 

FEBRUARY. 

First   Week. — Conversation:  Promotion.     What  we   shall 

in  the  new  term  (Give  special  attention  to  the  ethical  side 

school  life.) 

Story  for  Reproduction:     The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker. 

Poem:     The  Rock-a-Bye  Lady.     Eugene  Field. 

Picture:     Shoeing  the  Horse.     Landseer. 

Reading  to  children:     Stories  from  "Reynard  the  Fox." 

Second  Week. — Picture:  Lincoln's  Boyhood  (Lincoln  by 
h(  fireside.) 

[Stories  for  Reproduction :     Stories  of  Lincoln's  kindness 

inimals.     Lincoln  and  the  pig.     Lincoln  and  the  turtle. 

Poem :     The  Rock-a-Bye  Lady.     Eugene  Field. 

iConversation :  What  the  horse  does  for  us.  How  the 
icse  should  be  cared  for. 

Stories  for  reproduction :  The  Bell  of  Atri,  the  story  hav- 
n  been  adapted  for  this  grade. 

Reading  to  Children:  The  Lamp-Lighter.  R.  L.  Steven- 
10.  Dutch  Lullaby.  Eugene  Field.  Stories  from  "Rey- 
lai  the  Fox." 

Third  Week. — Conversation :  What  children  did  on  Lin- 
:di's  Birthday. 

Story:     Hercules  and  the  Wagoner. 

Poem:     The  Rock-a-Bye  Lady.     Eugene  Field. 

Picture:     At  the  Watering  Trough.     Dagnan  Bouveret. 

Drill :     See  suggestions  at  the  end  of  this  outline. 

Reading  to  Children:     Stories  from  "Reynard  the  Fox." 

The  Moon.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Land  of  Story  Books.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Fourth  W^^e^.— Stories  for  reproduction:  Stories  of 
kVshington,  illustrating  obedience  to  his  mother's  wishes. 

Poem  :     The  Rock-a-Bye  Lady. 

Drill :     Suggestions  at  the  end  of  this  outline. 

Picture:    Washington   Crossing  the  Delaware.     Lentze. 

Reading  to  children:     Stories  from  "Reynard  the  Fox." 

fack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Conversation :     How  We  Help  Mother. 

■ft  MARCH. 

I    ^st  Week. — Story  for  reproduction :  yEolus  and  the  Bag 

)f  Vinds. 

I    Clonversation :     What  the  wind  does. 

?'oem:     All  Things  Beautiful.     Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander. 

-'icture :     See  note. 

heading  to  children:     Windy  Nights.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Night  Wind.     Eugene  Field. 

kories  from  "Reynard  the  Fox." 
!    tecond  Week. — Story  for  reproduction :    VEolus  and  the 
ia.  of  Winds. 

'icture  :     Landscape  with  Windmill. 

Conversation :     For  boys'  class — "How  we  Fly  a  Kite." 

■"or  girls'  class — "How  we  Make  Pinwheels  and  How  we 
'la  with  Them." 

,    ?oem :     All  Things  Beautiful.     Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander. 
'    leading  to  children  :     The  Wind.     Anon. 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,  by  C\Irs.  Lida  Brown 
*laMurry. 

itories  from  "Reynard  the  Fox." 

^hird  Week. — Story  for  reproduction :  Two  Billy  Goats. 
:Liy.) 


Conversation :     Description  of  children's  pets. 

Poem:     All  Things  Beautiful.     Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander. 

Picture :     See  note. 

Drill :     Suggestions  at  the  end  of  this  outline. 

Reading  to  children:     Tom  Thumb. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Fourth  Week. — Story  for  reproduction :  The  Sun  and  the 
Wind. 

Conversation :  The  Signs  of  Spring.  (Warmer  air,  soft- 
ening of  the  ground,  large  buds  on  trees,  etc.) 

Poem:     All  Things  Beautiful.     Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander. 

Reading  to  children:  Re-reading  of  Stories  selected 
by  the  children. 

Picture :     Ploughing".     Rosa  Bonheur. 

APRIL. 

First  Week. — Story  for  reproduction:  Sleeping  Beauty. 
(The  waking  of  earth  from  winter  sleep  by  the  sun.) 

Conversation:     What  the  rain  does. 

Poem:     The  Swing. 

Drill:     Suggestion  given  at  end  of  outline. 

Picture:     Spring.     H.  Bolton  Jones. 

Reading  to  children:  The  Sun's  Travels.  R.  L.  Steven- 
son. J 

Re-reading  of  stories  selected  by  the  children. 

Second  Week. — Story  for  Reproduction:  Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Conversation:     How  the  sparrow  builds  its  nest. 

Poem:     The  Swing. 

Picture:     See  note. 

Drill :  "      " 

Reading  to  children :     The  Ugly  Duckling. 

A  Queer  Place  for  a  Bird's  Home.  (Wiltse's  Morning 
Talks.) 

The    Sparrow's   Nest.     Mary   Howitt. 

The  Little  Birds.     (Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,  1st  Reader.) 

Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest? 

Third  If  Vc^.— Conversation  :  What  we  do  in  our  gardens 
in  April. 

Poem :     The  Swing. 

Picture :     The  Sower.     Millet. 

Story  for  Reproduction :     The  Pea-Blossom.     Andersen. 

Reading  to  children :  The  Dandelion.  Classic  Stories  for 
the  Little  Ones.     Mrs.  Lida  Brown  MacMurry. 

Re-read  stories  selected  by  the  children.- 

"Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?"  Coleridge. 

Fourth  Week. — The  swing. 

Story  for  Reproduction :  Story  of  the  boy  who  tried  to  find 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow. 

Reading  to  children:  The  Rainbow.  R.  D.  Sherman  in 
"Little  Folks"  Lyrics." 

\\'aterbloom  (Rainbow.)     Celia  Thaxter. 

April  Showers.    Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

Little   Raindrops.     Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

Merry  Rain.     Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse." 

The  Sunbeams.     E.  Poulsson. 

Childrens'  Experiences.  Blowing  Bubbles.  (The  rain- 
bow colors.) 

MAY. 

First  Week. — Story  for  Reproduction :  Arbor  Day  Story. 
"The  Apple  Trees,"  by  E.  E.  Hale. 
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Conversation :     What  we  do  in  our  gardens  this  month. 

Poem:     Bed  in  Summer.    R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Picture:  The  Nursery.  Ernest  A.  Waterlow.  (A  pic- 
lure  of  springtime.) 

Reading  to  Children :  The  Three  Sisters  with  Glass 
Hearts.  From  'Fairy  Tales  for  the  Second  School  Year," 
by  E.  R.  Shaw. 

Second  Week. — Story  for  Reproduction :  How  the  Beans 
Came  Up.     From  "In  the  Child's  World."     E.  Poulsson. 

Conversation:  Conversation  on  flowers  brought  into  the 
school  room. 

Poem:     Bed  in  Summer.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Picture :     See  note. 

Reading  to  children :  The  Apple  Branch.  Qassic  Stories 
for  the  Little  Ones.     Mrs.  Lida  Brown  MacMurry. 

Third  Week. — Story :     The  Goose  that  Laid  Golden  Eggs. 

Poem:     Bed  in  Summer.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Conversation :  Conversation  on  flowers  brought  into  the 
classroom. 

Conversation  on  "Going  to  the  Woods." 

Picture:     See  note. 

Drills:     See  "Suggestions  for  Drills." 

Reading  to  children :     Drakesbill  and  His  Friends. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Fourth  Week. — Story  :     The  Cock  and  the  Jewel. 

Poem :     Bed  in  Summer.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Conversation :     Why  we  keep  Decoration  Day. 

Picture:     See  note. 

Drill:     See  note. 

Reading  to  children :  Re-read  stories  selected  by  the 
Children. 

;  JUNE. 

First  Week. — Story  for  reproduction  :     The  Story  of  Qytie. 

Poem:     Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Conversation:     The  games  we  play. 

Picture:     The  Balloon  Ascension.     Dupre. 

Drill :     See  note. 

Reading  to  children :  The  Summer  Sun.  R.  L.  Steven- 
son. 

My  Shadow. 

Second  Week. — Story  for  reproduction :  The  Dog  and  his 
Shadow. 

Poem :     Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Conversation :     A  trip  to  the  seashore. 

Picture :     Return  of  the  Fishermen.     Henry  Bource. 

Reading  to  children :     The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife. 

The  Amber  Witch. 

Third  Week. — Story  for  reproduction :  The  Golden  Touch. 
>      Poems :     Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Conversation :  Way  we  prepare  strawberries  for  the 
table. 

Reading  to  children :     The  Pigeon  and  the  Owl. 

Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones.  Mrs.  Lida  Brown 
MacMurry. 

Discontent. 

Picture :     See  note. 

Drill:     See  note. 

Fourth  Week. — Story  for  reproduction :  The  Golden  Touch. 

Poem  :     Daisies.     Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


Picture:  "The  Haymakers."  Dupre.  Also  "The  \ 
maker."    Dupre. 

Conversation :     What  we  hope  to  do  in  vacation. 

Reading    to    children :     Re-read    stories    selected    by 
children. 

Note.  Where  no  picture  is  mentioned,  pictures  in 
reader  may  be  used. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DRILL. 

"The  correct  form  of  a  few  of  the  incorrect  express 
common  to  the  class  should  be  made  the  basis  of  oral  drills 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  just  what  drills  shall  be  tr 
each  week,  as  the  teacher  must  be  guided  by  the  needs  of 
class.  j 

The  play  spirit  can  be  utilized  in  making  the  drills  ir' 
e.sting  to  the  children.     A  few  little  plays  for  this  purpose 
here  suggested. 

To  correct,  "I  done  it." 

The  teacher  has  two  cards.     One  card  has  picture 
Katydid  on  it.     The  other  card  has  no  picture. 

Teacher  says,  "This  little  grasshopper  is  called  a  Kat;  - 
because  she  says  'Katydid.'  This  is  how  she  says  it,  'Katy 
she  did,  she  did,  she  did,  she  didn't.'  Now  you  can  play 
are  Katydids.  If  I  show  you  this  card  (showing  Kat 
picture),  you  must  say  'Katy  did  it.'  If  I  show  you  this 
(showing  the  other  card),  you  must  say,  'Katy  didn't,'  ai 
shall  try  to  catch  all  the  Katydids  I  can.  If  you  say 
wrong  words  'you  are  caught.'  " 

Teacher  then  calls  upon  different  rows  of  children  tost; 
and  quickly  shows  each  child  a  card. 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  go  "round  the  class";  j 
children  enjoy  the  lesson  and  hear  the  correct  expression  tri| 
times  without  being  wearied. 

SPELLING. 
To  correct  the  use  of  "have  wrote"  for  "have  written 
The  teacher  says:    "Write   the   name  of  something   ! 

would  like  to  have,"  or 

"Write   the   name   of   something  you    would   like   to 

mother,"  or 

'    "Write  the  name  of  a  color,"  or 
"Write   the   name   of   an   animal,"   or 
"Write  a  word  that  begins  with  'b,' "  or 
"Write  a  word  that  sounds  like  'bell,'  "  etc. 
After  the  children  have  written  the  word,  the  teacher   I 

upon  them,  in  turn,  to  tell  what  they  have  written.     The  i 

child   says:     "I  have   written  ball."     The  second  child:  ' 

have  written  horse,"  etc. 

To  correct  the  use  of  "brung"  for  "brought." 
Teacher  calls  upon  a  row  of  children  to  stand.     The   I 

den,  in  turn,  tell  of  something  they  have  brought  to  sol  J 

The  first  child  says,  "I  brought  my  books  to  school."     i' 

second  child  must  be  ready  immediately  to  say,  "I  broughi  i; 

handkerchief  to  school."     Of  course,  the  children  name  i; 

object  they  have  brought.     If  any  child  hesitates,  he  is  "(. 
To    correct    the    use    of    "catched"    for    "caught" 

"chucked"  for  "threw." 

Children  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.     First  >  k 

tlirows  a  ball  to  the  child  opposite,  saying,  "I  threw  the  1 .' 

The  opposite  child  must  say,  "I  caught  it,"  or  "I  dropped  | 
(Cont'tnued  on  page  39.)  I 
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PLAN  AND   QUESTIONS  IN   ENGLISH— 2B. 

First  Week. — The  Dog  in  the  Manger — Oral  Reproduction. 
What  was  in  a  manger?  Who  lay  on  the  hay?  Who  came 
ong?    What  did  the  dog  do?    What  did  the  ox  do? 

Conversation — The  Rabbit. 

What  kind  of  ears  has  the  rabbit?  What  kind  of  a  tail  has 
What  does  the  rabbit  eat?  What  else  does  it  like?    What 

we  call  the  rabbit  ? 

Picture — Friends  or  Foes.    Barber. 

Where  is  the  little  girl  in  this  picture  ?  What  is  she  looking 
What  animals  are  near  the  child  ?  What  are  they  looking 
Do  you  think  they  will  hurt  the  frog? 

Second  Week. — The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

What  did  a  dog  cross?    What  did  he  have  in  his  mouth? 
'hat  did  he  see  in  the  water?    What  else  did  he  see?    How 
«d  the  meat  in  the  water  seem  to  him  ?    What  did  the  dog  try 
■I  do?    What  happened?    What  kind  of  a  dog  was  he? 

Conversation — Robin  Red  Breast. 

Who  has  come  from  the  South.  How  do  you  know  it  is 
le  robin?    What  did  it  sing? 

Drill — I  saw. 

What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school  this  morning? 
That  kind  of  a  pen  did  you  see  on  my  desk  ? 
j   What  did  you  see  in  the  sky  last  night?     What  did  you 
de  in  the  park  yesterday  ? 

Third  Week. — The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 

What  did  a  boy  see  in  a  pitcher?    How  many  did  he  take? 
'^  iiat  stuck  fast  in  the  pitcher  ?    What  did  the  boy  do  ?    What 
cl  the  man  say  to  the  boy  ?    How  many  nuts  did  the  boy  drop ? 
Hii  what  happened?    What  kind  of  a  boy  was  he? 

I'oem — Lady  Moon. 

When  do  we  see  the  moon  ?  What  color  is  it  ?  How  does 
ilook?  What  does  the  moon  give  us?  Where  does  it  rise? 
\here  does  it  set? 

Conversation — The  Swing. 

Where  is  your  swing?  How  is  it  made?  Who  made  it? 
I)  you  like  to  swing  high? 

Fourth  Week. — The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

What  did  a  thirsty  crow  see  in  a  pitcher?  What  kind  of  a 
f  .cher  was  it  ?  What  did  the  crow  try  to  do  ?  Could  he  reach 
tb  water?  So  what  did  the  crow  drop  into  the  pitcher?  What 
di  the  water  do?  Could  the  crow  drink  it  now?  What  kind 
o  a  crow  was  he  ? 

Conversation — Pussy  Willows. 

Where  do  Pussy  Willows  grow  ?  What  kind  of  foods  have 
ti:y?  What  do  Pussy  Willows  like?  What  else  will  make 
tlfem  grow  ? 

Drill — Poured  (not  Spilled). 

What  did  John  pour  into  the  pail  ?    What  did  George  pour 
ho  the  basin?     What  did  you  pour  into  the  glass  from  the 
nlk  bottle  ? 
:  Fifth  Week. — The  Golden  Goose. 

,  Who  owned  a  goose  ?  What  kind  of  a  goose  was  it  ?  What 
dl  this  goose  do  every  morning?  Then  what  did  the  man 
wnt  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  What  did  he  find  ?  Could  the  goose 
Ir  any  more  eggs  now? 

Conversation — Autumn. 

Where  do  the  birds  go  in  the  Autumn  ?  Why  do  they  go 
Suth  ?    What  color  do  the  leaves  turn  ? 


Drill  on  Threw. 

What  did  John  throw  into  the  basket?  What  did  Sam  do 
with  the  broken  pencil?  Who  threw  the  paper  on  the  floor? 
What  did  I  throw  on  the  floor  ?    Who  threw  the  ball  to  George  ? 

Sixth  Week. — Conversation— A  Trip  to  the  Park. 

Where  were  we  yesterday  ?  What  did  we  see  there  ?  What 
kind  of  flowers  did  we  see?  What  else  did  we  see?  What 
color  were  the  ducks?  Where  did  we  see  them?  What  else 
did  we  see  in  the  water?  What  color  are  the  swans?  What 
did  we  do  ?    Did  you  like  the  ride  on  the  launch  ? 

A  Conceited  Grasshopper. 

Who  were  out  in  the  field  together?  What  did  the  grass- 
hopper say  ?  What  did  the  rooster  do  ?  Where  did  the  grass- 
hopper jump?    What  happened  to  her  ? 

Poem — ^^Stop,  Stop,  Pretty  Water! 

What  is  a  brook?  Where  have  you  seen  a  brook?  What 
do  we  see  in  it?  What  do  we  play  with  on  the  water  of  a 
brook  ? 

Seventh  Week. — The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

Who  saw  a  crow  ?  Where  was  the  crow  ?  What  was  she 
doing  ?  What  did  the  fox  want  ?  What  did  he  know  ?  What 
did  he  do  ?  How  did  the  crow  feel  ?  What  did  she  do  ?  What 
dropped  to  the  ground  ?    Do  you  think  the  "fox  ate  it  ? 

Conversation — The  Cow. 

Is  the  cow  a  small  or  large  animal  ?  What  has  it  on  the  top 
of  its  head?  What  kind  of  a  tail  has  it?  What  does  it  eat? 
What  does  the  cow  give  us  ? 

Picture — Family  Cares.    Barnes. 

What  do  we  see  in  this  picture?  Where  is  the  little  girl 
standing?  What  has  she  in  her  arms?  How  does  the  little 
girl  look?  Who  is  looking  up  at  her?  What  do  you  suppose 
the  dog  wants? 

Drill — She  doesn't,  he  doesn't,  it  doesn't. 

Does  your  mother  let  you  hold  the  baby?  Does  she  let  you 
play  before  you  do  your  homework  ? 

Does  she  send  you  to  the  store  in  the  morning? 

Does  your  father  let  you  stay  out  late  ? 

Does  he  ever  scold  you  ?  , 

Drill— Doesn't. 

Does  he  go  to  bed  late? 

Does  this  plant  get  enough  sunshine  ? 

Does  this  pen  write  well  ? 

Does  the  key  fit  the  lock  ? 

Fii^hth  Week. — The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

Where  did  the  pine  tree  grow?  What  kind  of  leaves  did 
it  have?  Was  the  tree  contented?  What  did  a  fairy  promise 
the  tree?  What  was  the  first  wish  of  the  tree?  Who  stole 
every  leaf?  What  did  the  tree  wish  for  the  second  time?  What 
broke  the  glass  leaves?  What  was  the  third  wish  of  the  tree? 
Who  ate  the  soft  green  leaves?  Then  what  did  the  tree  wish 
for  ?    Was  the  tree  contented  now  ? 

Conversation — My  Dog. 

What  is  your  dog's  name  ?  What  color  is  he  ?  What  does 
he  do?    What  kind  of  a  dog  is  he?    Do  you  like  him? 

Picture — The  Farmyard.    Roll. 

Where  is  the  cow?  What  is  the  cow  doing?  Who  is 
beiiind  the  cow  ?  What  is  the  man  doing  ?  Who  are  watching 
the  cow?     What  are  they  waiting  for? 
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Ninth  Week. — The  Golden  Touch. 

What  did  Midas  like  to  do?  What  was  he  always  wishing 
for?  What  did  a  fairy  give  him?  Everything  he  touched 
would  turn  to  what ?  Who  kissed  him  just  then?  What  did 
the  little  girl  do?  Into  what  did  she  turn?  How  did  the 
king  feel?  What  did  he  want?  How  did  the  fairy  feel  for 
Midas?  What  did  she  do  to  the  child?  What  did  the  fairy 
take  back?    Did  he  wish  for  any  more  gold? 

Conversation — Care  of  the  Teeth. 

What  do  we  do  to  our  teeth  every  day?  With  what  do  we 
clean  our  teeth?  Why  must  we  brush  our  teeth?  Why  must 
we  have  good  teeth? 

Drill— 'Tut  a  Dress  on  Me"  (not  "Put  Me  On"). 

What  kind  of  a  waist  did  your  mother  put  on  you  ?  Who 
put  a  blue  tie  on  you?  Who  put  on  your  w^ist?  Who  put 
on  your  shoes  and  stockings? 

Picture — The  Little  Scholar.    Bouguereau. 

What  has  the  girl  on  her  hair?  What  kind  of  a  waist  is 
she  wearing?  What  is  the  color  of  her  skirt?  What  has  she 
in  her  hands?  What  has  she  on  her  arm?  What  is  in  the 
basket?  What  do  you  think  the  little  girl  will  do  when  she 
arrives  home? 

Tenth  Week. — A  Legend  of  the  Northland. 

What  was  an  old  woman  doing?  Were  the  capes  large? 
What  kind  was  she  going  to  make  for  herself?  What  did  she 
tear?  Who  stood  outside?  What  did  he  ask  the  woman? 
How  did  the  cakes  look  to  her?  What  kind  did  she  bake? 
Would  she  part  with  one  of  them?  For  whom  did  the  woman 
care?  What  could  the  man  do  to  her?  Into  what  did  he 
change  her  ?    What  did  she  do  ever  after  ? 

Conversation — Our  Flag. 

What  is  the  color  of  our  flag?  How  many  stripes  are 
there?  How  many  are  red?  How  many  are  white?  What 
is  the  color  of  the  stars?    How  many  stars  are  there  now? 

Drill  on  "Take  Off  My  Waist"  (not  "Put  out"). 

Sam,  do  you  take  off  your  white  waist  after  school  ?  What 
else  do  you  take  off?  What  does  your  mother  put  on  you? 
\\'hat  do  you  take  off  when  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Poem — Windy  Nights. 

When  do  we  see  the  stars?  How  do  they  look?  What 
does  the  wind  move?  What  does  it  blow  along  the  streets? 
What  does  it  fly  ?  What  does  it  whirl  from  the  trees  ?  What 
doca  the  wind  help  on  their  way  at  sea?  What  happens  some- 
times to  ships  during  the  wind  storm?  What  does  the  wind 
turn?  Can  we  see  the  wind?  In  this  poem,  how  does  the 
wind  sound? 

QUESTIONS    IN    NATURE— 2B 

1.  \\'hat  ])art  of  the  lettuce  plant  do  we  eat?  2.  What 
part  of  the  radish  plant  do  we  eat  ?  3.  How  does  the  morning 
glorv  get  its  name?  4.  What  part  of  the  asparagus  plant  do 
we  use  as  food  ?  3.  In  what  sort  of  place  does  the  asparagus 
plant  like  to  grow?  6.  How  does  the  sunflower  get  its  name? 

Butterflies.  1.  \Vhat  can  you  say  of  the  length  of 
the  butterfly's  Hfe?  2.  What  does  the  female  butterfly  do 
on  emerging  from  the  cocoon?     3.    Into  what  do  the    eggs 


hatch?  4.  What  do  the  caterpillars  begin  to  eat?  5.  He. 
many  weeks  before  they  stop  eating  and  begin  to  spin  th 
cocoon?  6.  When  the  cocoon  is  spun  what  next  does  th 
caterpillar  do?  7.  What  has  the  caterpillar  now  become?  ) 
At  which  end  of  the  cocoon  will  the  butterfly  come  out? 
How  long  does  the  cocoon  remain  in  the  tree?  10.  What  r 
butterflies  eat? 

Cecropia.      1.    What    color    are    the    crescents    on   ti- 
hind  wings  ?    2.  Describe  the  moth.    3.  How  long  will  it  Xv 
without  food?    4.  What  is  the  color  of  the  caterpillar? 
Describe  the  cocoon. 

Polyphemus.     1.  Describe  the  eye  spots  on  each  wing 
this  moth.     2.  What  color  are  the  wings?     3.  What  color 
the  body?    4.  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  cocoon?     5.  Wli, 
can  you  say  of  the  size  of  the  eyes  ? 

Cabbage     Butterfly     and     Cynthia.     1.  How      does     t 
size  of  this  butterfly  compare  with  the  cecropia  ?    2.  At  wh 
time  do  we  see  it?    3.  What  are  the  wings  flecked  with? 
Why  is  it  called  the  cabbage  butterfly?    5.  What  is  the  col 
of  the  cabbage  butterfly? 

Cynthia.  1.  When  the  caterpillar  has  spun  the  coco 
what  does  it  draw  tightly  around  the  cocoon?  2. 
the  cynthia  a  large  or  small  moth  ?  3.  The  body  of  the  cyntl 
moth  is  covered  with  dots,  what  color  are  they?  4.  Wl 
color  are  the  wings?  5.  How  many  crescents  are  on  ea 
wing? 

Fruits  and  Flowers.  1.  Where  did  the  fruits  coi 
from?  2.  What  helped  to  make  the  strawberry,  cherry,  ci 
rant,  raspberry?  3.  Of  what  use  are  fruits?  4.  What  ' 
you  find  inside  the  cherry  when  you  eat  it?  5.  How  ma- 
seeds  does  it  contain?  6.  Are  the  seeds  of  any  use?  7.  Wh 
is  the  color  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  strawberry?  Cherr 
Currant?  Raspljerry?  8.  What  is  the  taste  of  the  stra- 
berry.  Cherry  ?  Currant  ?  Raspberry  ?  9.  What  do  we  pla 
in  order  to  have  flowers?  10.  Where  do  seeds  come  froi 
11.  How  many  petals  has  the  buttercup?  12.  Where  do  y 
look  for  buttercups?  13.  Where  do  we  go  to  find  Jack-in-tl 
pulpits?  14.  When  does  it  bloom?  15.  What  color  are  t 
"Lords"?  16.  What  color  are  the  "Ladies"?  17.  Why 
the  flower  called  Jack-in-the-pulpit  ?  18.  How  many  pet 
has  the  columbine?  19.  What  kind  of  leaves  has  the  plai 
20.  What  is  the  color  of  the  wild  columbine?  21.  What 
the  color  of  the  garden  columbine?  22.  Where  are  w 
geraniums  found?  23.  How  many  petals  has  the  w 
geranium?  24.  When  does  the  crocus  flower?  25.  What: 
the  color  of  the  crocus?  26.  What  is  the  color  of  the  sno 
drop?  27.  What  is  the  odor  of  the  snow-drop?  28.  Wh' 
do  we  find  the  snowdrop?  29.  What  is  the  shape  of 
snowdrop?  30.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  star-of-Bethlehe 
31.  What  is  the  color  of  the  star-of-Bethleheni  ?  32.  Wl 
is  the  odor  of  the  star-of-Bethlehem?  33.  What  do  the  pet 
of  the  pink  remind  you  of?  34.  What  are  the  colors  of  ' 
pinks  which  you  have  seen?  35.  Which  color  pink  do  } 
like  best?  36.  W'hat  kind  of  odor  has  the  pink?  37.  W 
is  the  color  of  the  azalea?  38.  When  do  they  blossom? 
When  do  the  leaves  fall?  40.  What  is  the  scent  of  the  sw 
pea?  41.  What  colors  of  the  sweet  pea  have  you  seen? 
How  does  the  honeysuckle  grow?  43.  What  is  the  shape 
this  flower?    44.  What  is  the  odor  of  the  honeysuckle? 
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I  MODEL  LESSONS  IN  NATURE— THIRD  YEAR. 

TiiK  Oriole. 

The  oriole  appears  early  in  May.  Teacher  and  children 
jhould   watch   for  its  appearance.     Even   in   the  city   reports 

■  lay  be  secured  by  the  teacher  from  the  pupils  on  the  different 
irds  studied  or  observed. 

The  oriole  is  particularly  attractive  as  an  ol)ject  of  study 
ecause  of  its  bright  colors.  It  is  almost  indispensable  that 
utdoor  work  should  precede  class  room  study.  In  order  to 
ecure  the  best  results  the  teacher  should  first  be  sure  she 
news  what  are  the  definite  objects  of  the  excursion.  These 
|re,  to  find  out :     the  locality  that  the  oriole  frequents.    What 

■  the  color?  What  song  has  it?  How  does  it  fly?  How 
,oes  it  generally  move  ?  Size.  This  study  may  be  carried  on 
1/  comparison  with  the  robin  which  has  already  been  observed. 

[The  following  questions  and  those  on  The  Bean  are  along 
le  lines  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  The 
niversity  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  are,  in  fact,  developments 
f  his  work  in  nature  study.] 

"What  have  you  been  most  interested  in  as  you  watched 
le  oriole?"  "Why  have  you  enjoyed  watching  him?"  (Be- 
tuse  he  is  so  gay,  pretty,  etc.)  "What  are  his  colors  ?"  (Ex- 
ain  how  the  colors  gave  the  name,  "Baltimore  oriole.") 
'^hich  bird  do  you  think  is  more  interesting,  the  oriole  or  the 
•bin?  Why?  (The  oriole  is  more  graceful;  is  prettier.) 
riave  you  ever  seen  the  oriole's  nest?"  (Teacher  has  a  num- 
t-.r  ready  to  show  the  class.  Children  note  material  and  struc- 
Jre.  The  oriole's  nest  must  first  have  been  studied.)  "What 
oes  the  oriole  use  in  building  his  nest?"  (Twine,  cloth,  silk 
:om  milkweed  stalk.) 

Almost  anything  that  he  can  weave  into  the  nest.  "Are 
jI  nests  built  in  the  same  way?"  (Some  are  longer  than 
(hers,  some  have  a  larger  opening.)  You  cannot  teach  the 
<iole  without  the  nest.  "Where  does  the  oriole  build  his 
I'st?"  "How  is  the  nest  fastened  to  the  tree?"  "Look  at 
le  branches  to  which  the  nest  is  fastened.  On  what  part  of 
le  trees  do  they  grow?"  (At  the  very  ends  of  the  branches.) 
'  an  you  think  of  any  reason  why  the  nest  is  placed  far  out 
;  the  ends  of  the  branches?"  (Protection.)  "Look  at  the 
iibin's  nest.  Which  do  you  think  is  prettier?  Which  is 
ijater?  Which  shows  better  work?  More  skill?"  .  "Which 
^()uld  you  live  in  and  why.  if  you  were  a  bird?"  "How  does 
t|e  robin's  nest  differ  in  material?"  (The  robin's  nest  is  of 
gass,  and  clay  is  used  to  some  extent.  Yes,  the  oriole's  nest  is 
Etnuch  neater  nest  and  the  oriole  is  a  much  tidier  bird  than  the 
ifjin.)  "Why  does  not  the  robin  need  to  be  so  careful  where 
l\  builds  his  nest?"  (Because  the  robin  is  of  a  dull  color  and 
cnnot  b^  seen  as  easily  as  the  oriole  which  has  bright  colors.) 
'nice  the  openings  of  the  nest  again.  "What  do  you  see?" 
'  finie  are  much  smaller  than  others.     Those  with  small  tops 

iiee])er  also.)  Imagine  the  mother  bird  in  the  nest.  "In 
Viiich  of  these  nests  would  she  be  best  protected?  Why?" 
(he  deep  nest  with  the  small  top,  because  she  will  be  so  far 
'Iwn.)  "Why  should  some  orioles  build  one  kind  of  nest  and 
oier  orioles  build  some  different  kind  of  nest"  [If  the  chil- 
flii    fail  to   suggest,   the   teacher  may   state   that   where   an 

!c  has  many  enemies  the  nest  has  a  small  opening  in  order 
t(|hide  the  mother  bird  while  sitting.  Let  the  children  select 
tl-  nest  best  adapted  to  hide  the  mother  bird.     At  this  point 


the  teacher  may  tell  the  children  about  the  habit  of  the  birds 
in  returning  yearly  to  build  in  the  same  tree.] 

"Can  you  tell  the  oriole's  song  when  you  hear  it?  Is  it  as 
sweet  as  the  robin's  song?"  (Will  you,  will  you,  really,  really, 
truly?)  (Mounted  specimens,  male  and  female,  may  now  be 
shown.)  "Compare  the  plumage  of  the  male  and  female  birds." 
(The  female  is  not  so  bright  as  the  male.)  "Why?"  "What 
does  the  female  do  that  the  male  does  not  have  to  do?"  (Sit 
on  the  eggs  and  hatch  them.  The  duller  plumage  makes  her 
not  so  easily  seen  and  hence  enemies  cannot  find  her  so  readily. 
But  the  male  oriole  defends  the  nest  if  any  danger  comes  near. 
He  is  as  good  a  fighter  as  his  red  coat  would  go  to  show.  He 
will  attack  a  squirrel  or  a  chipmunk  if  either  troubles  the  Kttle 
ones  or  the  eggs.  He  flies  at  them  and  pecks  at  their  eyes.) 
"You  may  describe  the  beak  of  the  oriole.  (Pliers.)"  "Do 
you  think  he  needs  a  strong  beak?"  (If  they  have  seen  an  oriole 
they  will  know  whether  he  does.)  "Does  the  oriole  eat  as  the 
robin  does?"  (No,  the  robin  does  not  hold  his  food  a's  the 
oriole  does.)  "What  kind  of  food  does  the  oriole  like?"  (Yes, 
insects,  as  nearly  all  birds  do.  He  is  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
farmer  has,  as  he  destroys  slugs  and  all  troublesome  insects.) 
"What  else  do  you  think  he  likes?"  (Fruit,  berries,  cherries, 
etc.  The  teacher  may  tell  here  that  he  is  fond  of  the  blossoms 
of  fruit  trees.  But  even  if  he  does  eat  a  few  blossoms,  he  earns 
everything  he  eats.)  "When  do  you  first  see  the  oriole?" 
(Early  in  May.)  "Does  any  one  know  how  long  he  remains 
here?'  "Why  does  he  not  remain  throughout  the  winter? 
I  low  does  he  know  when  to  go?"  (He  goes  away  because  he 
cannot  find  the  fruit  he  needs.  He  leaves  by  Septemljer  15.) 
"Does  the  robin  leave  so  early?"  "Which  bird  comes  first  in 
Spring?" 

A  Series  of  Model  Lessons  on  The  Be.vx. 

The  lessons  are  carried  on  indoors.  Material :  Beans 
soaked  in  water  over  night.  Beans  in  various  stages  of  early 
growth  and  development.  Beans  that  have  been  planted  for 
two  days,  some  four  days,  some  with  the  first  few  leaves,  some 
that  have  been  growing  in  damp  sawdust  or  in  cotton  and 
water.  Also,  some  that  have  been  planted  and  put  in  a  dark 
place.  The  beans  planted  in  sawdust  should  be  planted  much 
in  advance  of  those  planted  in  soil.  It  is  best  to  begin  plant- 
ing February  24  or  March  1,  thus  anticipating  Spring.  The 
planting  is  made  early  so  that  the  study  of  the  beans  may  be 
finished  before  the  Spring  trees  demand  attention.  The  child 
is  also  given  opportunity  to  repeat  the  observation  in  Xature. 

First  Lesson :  The  dry  bean  is  compared  with  the  bean 
that  has  been  planted  two  days.  A  specimen  of  each  should  be 
given  to  each  pupil. 

"Look  at  the  beans  and  tell  me  any  difference  you  see." 
(The  soaked  bean  is  larger.  The  dry  bean  is  wrinkled.  The 
soaked  bean  is  smooth.)  "Can  any  one  tell  me  why  this  is  so?" 
"Were  the  beans  we  soaked  larger  when  we  put  them  in  the 
water?"  (No,  they  were  like  these  dry  beans.)  Tiie  beans 
should  be  measured  in  the  glass.  Measure  the  amount  of  water 
poured  upon  the  beans.  The  beans  sliould  also  be  weighed  be- 
fore the  water  is  poured  on  them  and  after  the  water  is  drained 
off.  "Were  the  l>eans  larger  (soaked)  before  we  put  them  in?" 
"You  remember  we  measured  the  water  put  on  the  beans  and 
put  them  to  soak.  Let  us  measure  now.  Is  there  as  much 
water  in  the  glass  as  there  was  before?"    "Where  has  the  rest 
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gone?"  (The  beans  have  taken  it  up.)  "Do  you  know  why 
the  bean  soaked  is  larger  than  before?"  "Yes,  it  has  taken  up 
a  great  deal  of  water.  You  saw  the  soaked  bean  is  smooth. 
I  Let  us  see  why?  Rub  the  soaked  bean  gently.  What  hap- 
pens?" (It  has  a  skin  and  the  skin  comes  off.)  "Do  this  with 
the  dry  bean.  Can  you  pull  its  skin  off?"  (Here  I  should 
ask  the  teacher  to  scratch  the  skin  of  the  dry  bean.)  "What 
do  you  think  we  might  call  this  skin?"  "Does  it  remind  you 
of  anything  you  wear?"  (Something  like  a  coat.)  "We  call 
it  a  coat.  Can  you  think  why  the  coat  on  the  soaked  bean  is 
smooth?"  (The  inside  soaked  up  water  and  became  large, 
and  this  smoothed  the  wrinkles  out.)  What  we  next  take  up 
I    are  the  beans  that  have  been  planted  in  soil. 

"Do  they  look  like  the  dry  beans?"  "Why  have  they 
changed?"  (The  soil  was  wet  and  they  have  soaked  up  the 
water  in  the  soil.)  "Yes,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
first  "change  when  the  bean  starts  to  grow.  Open  a  soaked 
bean  as  carefully  as  you  can,  but  do  not  break  it  apart.  What 
do  you  see?"  (I  see  something  that  looks  like  a  little  leaf.) 
"Break  the  two  halves  of  the  bean  apart  and  look  carefully 
at  the  little  thing  that  holds  the  two  parts  together."  "Go  to 
the  blackboard  and  draw  carefully  the  little  thing  that  holds 
the  two  parts  together."  "Go  to  the  blackboard  and  draw 
carefully  what  you  see."  "Tell  me  what  this  pod  looks  like." 
(It  looks  like  two  small  leaves  and  a  short,  little  branch  fas- 
tened to  them.)  "What  do  you  think  that  little  thing  is?" 
"Yes,  it  is  a  little  plant.  You  may  tell  me  all  the  parts  of  the 
bean  we  have  found  thus  far." 

We  then  take  up  the  beans  as  they  come  out  of  the  earth; 
those  that  have  sufficiently  developed  to  show  the  open  cotyle- 
dons. Bring  out  the  growing  beans  that  have  been  kept  in  a 
dark  place.  "Do  you  remember  the  beans  we  soaked  and 
what  we  found  in  them?"  "Tell  me  what  you  see  before  you 
take  these  up?"  (The  pupil  tells  you  some  are  backing  up 
out  of  the  ground.)  "Do  you  see  anything  that  looks  like 
what  we  had  before?"  (I  see  something  that  looks  like  the 
halves  of  the  bean.)  "Look  at  these  that  have  been  grow- 
ing longer.  What  has  become  of  the  two  halves?"  (They 
look  something  like  leaves.)  "Yes,  and  we  call  them  seed- 
leaves.  Now  let  us  see  whether  the  bean  that  is  backing  out 
of  the  earth  is  changed  in  anyway.  Remember  the  soaked 
beans  and  tell  me  if  this  looks  like  those  did."  (Yes,  it  has 
burst  off  its  coat.  The  two  halves  are  opening.  There  is  a 
root  beginning  to  grow.  There  is  a  little  plant  inside,  like  that 
of  the  soaked  bean.)  "Let  us  pull  up  one  of  the  larger  plants. 
How  has  the  plant  changed?"  (Now  the  leaves  are  showing 
between  the  two  halves  and  the  root  is  longer.  It  has  little 
roots  growing  out  from  it.)  "Do  you  remember  that  we 
planted  some  beans  at  the  same  time  that  we  planted  these 
beans  that  have  grown  to  be  these  larger  plants  and  we  put 
them  in  a  dark  place?  Let  us  now  bring  them  out  and  look 
at  them.  How  do  they  differ  from  these  that  were  planted  not 
so  long  ago?"  (They  are  not  green.  They  do  not  look  strong, 
etc.)  "Tell  me  now  what  these  plants  have  had  that  those 
which  grew  in  the  dark  place  did  not  have?"  (The  beans  in 
the  dark  place  did  not  get  light.)  "What  else?"  (They  did 
not  get  sunshine.)  "Can  you  think  of  anything  else  they  did 
not  get?"  (They  did  not  get  good  air.)  "If  we  wish  to  have 
strong  plants  what  must  we  give  them?"  (Light,  sunshine, 
air.)     The  day  before  the  teacher  has  run  a  knife  down  and 


cut  off  the  roots  so  as  to  have  one  or  two  plants  with  the  root: 
cut  off.     "Look  at  this  plant  that  has  died.    Pull  it  up." 

"What  is  wrong  with  it?"  (It  has  no  roots.)  "Will  an 
plant  die  if  its  roots  are  cut  off?"  "Let  us  see  whether  we  cai 
find  out  anything  more  about  the  use  the  plant's  roots  have 
Look  at  these  in  the  damp  sawdust.  Do  you  think  they  ar 
well  grown?  They  are  planted  twice  as  long  as  are  these  i. 
the  earth.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  not  larger?"  (The 
have  had  only  water  to  live  on ;  the  others  have  had  soil  a 
well.)  "The  plant  gets  not  only  water  from  the  earth  b« 
food  to  make  it  grow.  What  part  of  the  plant  is  in  the  earth?' 
(Roots.)  "The  roots  take  up  water  and  food  from  the  earth 
Think  now  of  the  different  plants  we  have  seen ;  those  tha 
grew  in  the  dark;  those  in  the  damp  sawdust,  those  in  thi 
good  earth,  and  tell  me  all  the  things,  a  bean  plant  needs  ii 
order  to  grow  well."    (Light,  sunshine,  air,  water,  good  earth.' 

A  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  bean  growing  ii 
the  water  when  its  growth  is  ended,  and  the  bean  that  ha 
grown  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  earth.  "What  ha 
been  feeding  this  bean  plant  growing  in  the  earth?"  "Wha 
has  been  feeding  this  one  growing  in  the  water?"  "If  th 
water  gave  it  sufficient  food,  why  did  it  stop  growing  ?"  "Lt 
us  look  at  the  plant  carefully  and  compare  the  seed  leave 
of  the  plant  that  has  grown  in  the  water  with  those  of  thi 
plant."  (The  former  are  dried  up  and  withered.)  "Yes,  an 
it  is  upon  the  seed-leaves  that  the  bean  has  been  feeding  as  i 
grew  in  the  water.  When  it  had  taken  all  the  food  from  th 
seed-leaves,  it  could  no  longer  live  and  so  growth  stopped. 
The  bean  plant  should  be  kept  in  the  school  room  and  its  entir 
growth  noted.  If  cared  for,  it  will  blossom  and  even  give  fruit; 
and  thus  the  pupils  may  come  to  learn  its  life  history. 
The  Earth  Worm. 

The  study  of  the  earth  worm  is  to  be  carried  on  from  tw( 
points  of  view:  first,  that  of  observation  of  the  animal,  its  ap^ 
pearance  and  its  habits ;  second,  that  of  its  place  in  the  marvel 
ous  economy  of  nature.  This  animal  furnishes  a  splendii 
object  lesson  in  the  adaptability  of  structure  to  work.  Severa 
earth  worms  should  be  kept  in  water  in  a  glass  dish.  Un 
directed  observation  should  be  permitted  for  a  few  days.  In 
terest  is  aroused  by  utilizing  the  instinct  of  curiosity.  All  ob 
servation  should  begin  with  general  features.  For  exampk 
the  general  appearance,  the  size,  the  color,  the  shape  are  firs 
spoken  of.  Children  will  speak  of  the  segments,  and,  if  the 
are  allowed  close  study  of  the  animal,  will  notice  the  slim 
which  covers  the  skin. 

Motion :     The  bristles  on  the  segment  and_  the  pecu 
shape  of  the  animal  will  account  for  this.       They  must 
through  the  soil  in  search  of  food.    The  children  will  expl:. 
each  of  the  wonderful  ways  by  which  they  are  fitted  to    1 
this.    The  exact  method  of  motion  may  be  described  fri  detai 
First,  the  head  is  forced  between  the  particles  of  earth;  the 
the  muscles  of  the  body  contract,  and  the  rear  portion  of  th 
body  is  drawn  forward.    The  head  of  the  worm  is  in  this  wa 
made  larger  and  the  opening  already  there  is  widened.    T 
get  purchase  for  this  muscular  contraction,  the  animal  fasten 
itself  by  the  bristles  which  come  from  each  segment  and  all 
which  point  backwards. 

Worms  are  more  active  at  night  than  during  the  day.    The 
prefer  damp  places.     They  usually  rest  near  the  surface  - 
(Continued  on  pa(!;e  40.) 
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QUESTIONS  IN  LANGUAGE  WORK— 3B 

i  iRST  Week.— Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Oral  Explana- 

'■'    Wednesday,  Oral  Reproduction;  Thursday,  Letter  from 

:  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory  Work.     The  Child's  World. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed ! 

Oiicstions. — 1.  Who  is  speaking? 

2.     What  helps  you  to  know? 

}■.     What  line  tells  a  child's  idea  of  the  world  around  him? 

4.  What  is  the  "tvonderful  timter"  spoken  of  in  the  third 

ii  :■■ 

5.  Tell  in  your  own  words  meaning  of  the  line.  "And 
wjiderful  grass  upon  your  breast." 

sTuesday. — Oral  Explanation.— How  to  Act  at  a  Fire  Drill. 
\Questi(yns. — 1.  What  is  a  fire  drill? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  fire  drills  in  our  schools? 

3.  Name  three  things  that  each  pupil  should  do  at  a 
ir  drill? 

4.  Why  shouldn't  he  speak  to  anyone? 

5.  What  should  a  pupil  do  if  the  boy  or  girl  in  front  of 
li   accidentally  falls? 

6.  How  should  each  pupil  act  when  the  class  reaches  the 
it:et? 

7.  How  can  a  i>asser-by  judge  a  school  by  its  fire  drill? 
IVednesday. — Reproduction   Story.       "The  Travelers  and 

th  Oyster." 

■  Two  travelers  found  an  oyster  on  a  road.  They  quarreled 
1  /hile.  At  last,  they  agreed  to  let  Dame  Justice  .say  to 
v\rm  the  oyster  should  belong. 

Dame  Justice  opened  the  oyster  and  swallowed  the  con- 
re  s.  To  each  of  the  men  she  gave  a  shell.  The  travelers 
hi  saw  how  foolish  they  had  been. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  found  an  oyster  on  the  road? 

2.  What  happened? 

3.  What  did  the  travelers  agree  to  do? 

4.  How  did  Dame  Justice  settle  the  quarrel  ? 

5.  What  did  each  traveler  receive? 

').     What  did  they  think  of  their  actions? 
r/iMr.frfoy.— Letter  from  Copy.     Have  model  on  board. 

44  Rodney  St., 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y., 
Dec.  12,  1916. 
~)<  r  Lawrence : 

We  have  Sunday  Walking  Clubs  in  our  class  and  I  am  the 
a  ain  of  one  squad. 

!ifesterday  we  walked  to  Eastern  Parkway  and  enjoyed 
I  ;ry  much. 

Your  friend, 

Carl  How.\kd. 
H:iter  Lawrence  Barnes. 

Questions. —  (Have  several  pupils  read  model).     1.  What 
s  le  first  thing  I  write  when  I  write  a  letter? 
I.     What  part  of  the  letter  is  that  called  ? 
i.     How  many  lines  did  I  take  to  write  the  heading? 
k     What  punctuation  marks  do  you  find  in  the  heading? 
'Cre fully  copy  the  heading.) 

i.  To  whom  have  T  written  my  letter?  What  part  of  the 
etir  is  that  cnlleil?     (Carefully  copv.l 


6.  Where  did  I  begin  to  write  the  letter? 

7.  What  margin  did  I  keep? 

8.  How  many  stories  in  the  first  part  of  my  letter? 

9.  What  mark  did  I  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  story? 
(Carefully  copy  first  story.) 

10.  Read  the  second  story.     Tell  me  what  margin  to  keep. 
(Carefully  copy.) 

Read  the  ending  of  my  letter. 

11.  Where  did  I  begin  to  write  "Your  friend"? 

12.  What    punctuation    mark    is    placed    after    "friend"? 
(Carefully  copy  ending.) 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils  from  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales." 
Second  Week. — Monday,   Memory;   Tuesday,   Oral  De- 
scription ;  VVednesday,  Meaning  of  Singular,  Plural ;  Thurs- 
day, Letter  Dictation;  Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 
Monday. — Memory. — Child's  World  (Continued). 
The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree. 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

Questions. — 1.  Would  you  call  the  air  wonderful ?    Why? 

2.  How  can  the  air  walk  on  the  water? 

3.  What  do  you  think  "whirls  the  mills"  means? 

4.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  wind  talk  tp  itself  ?    Where  ? 
When? 

Tuesday. — Oral  Description. — Picture  Study. 
Picture. — The  First   Step.    (Maxwell  Johnston  Bamum), 
Page  44.  , 

Questions. —  1.  What  is  the  baby  trying  to  do? 

2.  Who  is  holding  his  arms? 

3.  Why   is   she   doing  this? 
Where  does  the  baby  want  to  ^o  ? 

5.  How  do  you  know  the  father  wants  the  baby  to  come- 
to  him? 

6.  Is  the  baby  afraid? 

7.  What' makes  you  think  so? 

IVednesday. — Meaning   of   Singular.    Plural.     Teach. 
Que.'stians. — 1.  Give  me  a  word  that  means  one  person. 

2.  Give  me  a  word  that  means  one  place. 

3.  Give  me  a  word  that  means  one  thing. 

4.  Give  me  a  word  that  means  more  than  one  person. 

5.  Give  me  a  word  that  means  more  than  one  place. 

6.  Give  me  a  word  that  means  more  than  one  thing.     In- 
troduce singular,  meaning  one ;  plural,  more,  than  one. 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  singular? 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  plural? 

9.  Give  me  a  sentence  using  word  f'oy  in  singular.     (Writt 
on  board.) 

10.  Change  that  sentence  to  plural. 
Thursday — Letter,    (last  week)    from  dictation. 
Questions. — 1.  Who  remembers  the  letter  we  copied  last 

week  ? 

2.  What    was    the    heading?       (Pupils    dictate,    teacher 
writes  on  board.) 

3.  To  whom  was  the  letter  written;  what  was  the  salu- 
tation ? 

4.  What  mark  is  placed  after  the  salutation?     (Teacher 
writes  as  before.) 

5.  What  was  the  first  part  of  my  letter? 

6.  What  was  the  second  part  of  mv  letter? 

7.  What  margin  ? 
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8.  How  did  I  end  the  letter? 

9.  How  many  lines  did  I  use  for  the  ending? 

10.  What  punctuation  marks  must  be  put  in  the  ending? 
Pupils  observe   letter,  complete,  on  the  board.     Teacher 

erases.     Teacher  dictates. 

Friday. — ^Reading  to  pupils  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales." 
Third  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Oral  Repro- 
duction ;    Wednesday,    Plural   of   boy,   girl,    mother,    father, 
.sister;    Thursday,    Address    Envelope;    Friday,    Reading    to 
Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory.    Child's  World  (Continued). 

You,  friendly  Earth,  liow  far  do  you  go 

With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities,  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

Questions. — To  whom  is  the  child  speaking  now? 
Do  you  think  the  earth  is  a  friend?     Why? 
How  can  a  wheat  field  nod?     Give  me  another  word  for 
isles  ? 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  Story. 

The  Thirsty  Croitf. 

A  crow  that  .was  very  thirsty  found  a  pitcher  with  a  little 
water  in  it,  but  the  water  lay  so  low  that  she  could  not  come 
at  it. 

She  tried  first  to  break  the  pitcher,  and  then  to  overturn 
it,  but  it  was  both  too  strong  and  too  heavy  for  her.  She 
thought,  at  last  of  a  way,  for  she  dropped  a  great  many  little 
pebbles  into  the  pitcher  and  thus  raised  the  water  until  she 
could  reach  it. 

1.  What  did  a  thirsty  crow  find? 

2.  Why  couldn't  she  drink  the  water? 

3.  What  did  she  try  to  do? 

4.  Why  couldn't  she  break  the  pitcher? 

5.  At  last  what  did  she  do? 

6.  What  did  the  i>ebbles  do  to  the  water  ? 
Wednesday. — Teach   phiral   of  boy,   girl,   father,   mother, 

sister. 

Questions. — 1.     What  does  singular  mean? 

2.  What  does  plural  mean  ? 

3.  Give  me  a  story  using  singular  of  boy. 

4.  Give  me  a  sentence  using  singular  of  girl,  of  father, 
of  mother,  of  sister. 

5.  Who  can  change  the  first  sentence  so  tliat  it  means 
more  than  one  boy? 

6.  Who  can  change  the  next  and  the  next? 

7.  What  is  the  change  in  spelling? 

8.  Give  me  the  plural  of  boy,  girl,  father,  mother,  sister. 
Thursday. — Address  envelope  for  -letter  written  previous 

week. 


Master  Lawrence  Barnes, 

232  Rodney  St., 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


Questions. — In  the  above  address  what  is  written  on 
first  line? 

What  is  written  on  the  second  line? 

What  is  written  on  the  third  line? 

What  is  written  on  the  fourth  line? 

Is  the  same  margin  kept  on  the  four  lines  ? 

About  how  far  to  the  right  is  each  line  written? 

What  punctuation  marks  are  used? 

Friday. — Reading   to    pupils.     Seven    Little    Sisters, 
drews. 

Fourth  Week. — Monday. — Memory.  Tuesday. — Oral  I 
scription  cousin.  Wednesday. — Plural  of  brother,  aunt,  unt 
book.     Thursday. — Verb  do. 

Monday. — Memory. 

Child's  World  (continued). 

Rh !  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  hardly  can  think  of  you,  World,  at  all, 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayer  today, 

A  whisper  within  me  seemed  to  say : 

"You  are  more  than  the  Earth  though  you  are  such  a  dot; 

You  can  love  and  think  and  the  Earth  cannot." 

Questions. — 1.    Whom  is  the  child  comparing  itself  witl 

2.  Are  you  like  a  dot  on  the  earth? 

3.  What  makes  you  greater  than  the  earth? 

4.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  you  this? 

5.  Do  you  think  it  is  true? 
Ttiesday. — Oral  Description. 

Each  child's  oral  description  will  consist  in  giving  answ' ' 
to  the  following  questions  : 


My  Baby  Brother. 

1.  Have  you  a  baby  brother? 

II.  What  is  his  name  ? 

III.  How  old  is  he? 

IV.  Do  you  like  to  play  with  him? 

V.  What  game  does  he  like  best  ? 

Wednesday. — Teach  plural  of  brother,  aunt,  uncle,  cousi 
book. 

Question. — What  do  you  mean  by  singular? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  plural? 

3.  Give  me  a  sentence  using  the  word  brother ;  using  t 
word  uncle,  cousin,  book. 

4.  What  word  means  more  than  one  brother,  more  tli 
one  aunt,  more  than  one  uncle,  cousin,  book? 

5.  What  is  the  change  in  spelling? 

6.  Give  me  the  plural  of  brother,  aunt,  uncle,  cousin  a 
book? 

Thursday. — Verb  do. 

Questions. — 1.     What  family  of  words  does  the  word 
belong  to? 

2.  Give  me  any  other  :rrb  that  you  know. 

3.  Name  the  first  part  of  the  verb  do. 

4.  Name  the  second  part  of  the  verb  do. 

5.  Name  the  third  and  fourth  part  of  the  verb  do. 

6.  What  part  needs  a  helping  word? 

7.  What  are  the  helping  words? 

8.  Write  four  sentences  using  the  four  parts  of  do. 
Friday. — Reading  to  pupils.    Andrews.     Seven  Little  ^ 

ters. 
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Ai    OF    WORK    AND    QUESTIONS    IN    GEOG- 
RAPHY—4A 

FIRST  WEEK. 

I  stance  and  Direction: 

1.  What  two  things  must  you  know  to  find  a  place? 

2.  What  does  distance  mean? 

3.  What  does  direction  mean? 

4.  How  can  we  find  direction  in  day  time  ? 

5.  How  can  we  find  direction  at  night? 

6j  In  what  direction  do  you  live  from  your  school? 

7.  What  instrument  is  used  to  tell  direction  ? 

8.  In  what  direction  is  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  from 
r  iouse  ? 

9.  What  are  the  four  cardinal  directions  ? 

1(    What  are  the  four  intermediate  directions? 
and  and  Water  Forms: 

1.  What  is  a  city? 

2.  What  is  an  island?    Name  one. 

3.  What  is  a  river?    Name  one. 

4.  What  is  a  lake  ? 

5.  What  is  a  hill? 

5.  What  is  a  mountain  ? 
7.  What  is  a  bay  ? 
i.  What  is  an  isthmus  ? 
'   ^A'hat  is  a  strait? 
»\'hat  is  a  peninsula? 
he  Boroughs: 
1.  Name  the  five  boroughs. 
?.  Which  is  the  largest? 
hich  is  the  smallest? 
+.  -Name  them  according  to  size. 
5.  How  many  miles  long  is  Manhattan? 
5.  What  direction  is  Queens  from  Brooklyn? 
^.  What  touches  the  Bronx  on  the  South? 
?.  Which  borough  has  the  most  people? 
).  Where  is  Coney  Island? 
10   Where  is  Bronx  Park  ? 

SECOND  WEEK. 
N»v  York  Harbor: 
I.  What  is  a  harbor  ? 
?.  What  may  be  seen  in  a  harbor? 
5.  What  waters  would  a  ship  coming  from  Europe  pass 
up  to  reach  New  York  harbor? 
1.  What  islands  are  in  New  York  Bay? 
).  What  is  on  Bedloe's  Island? 
>.  What  is  Ellis  Island  used  for? 
'.  What  is  on  Governors  Island? 
'Jne  some  islands  in  the  East  River? 
►.  What  is  on  Blackwell's  Island  ? 

0.  For  what  are  Ward's  and  Randall's  Islands  used? 
Rip  and  Plans : 

.  What  is  a  map? 

1.  What  does  a  map  tell  us? 

'<.  What  kinds  of  maps  are  there  ? 

•.  What  do  plans  show  us? 

I.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  school-room. 

oundaries : 
.  What  do  you  mean  by  boundary  ? 
I.  Give  the  boundaries  of  school  block. 


3.  \Vhat  touches  Manhattan  on  the  north? 

4.  What  touches  Richmond  on  the  East? 

5.  Give  boundaries  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

THIRD  WEEK. 
I      l>orough  of  Brooklyn  (principal  streets  and  avenues)  : 

1.  What  is  Brooklyn  called? 

2.  Name  some  important  street  in  Brooklyn. 

3.  How  would  you  reach  Fulton  St.  from  your  school  ? 

4.  On  what  street  is  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  ? 

.">.     Where  does  Broadway  begin? 

II.  Parks: 

1.  Which  is  the  largest  park  in  Brooklyn? 

2.  What  battle  was  fought  there? 

3.  How  would  you  reach  Prospect  Park  from  your  home  ? 

4.  Tell  what  can  be  seen  in  Prospect  Park. 

5.  Name  some  other  parks  in  Brooklyn. 

III.  Public  Buildings : 

1.  What  may  be  seen  at  a  Public  Library? 

2.  Where  is  the  nearest  Public  Library  to  your  home  ? 

3.  Why  do  we  have  hospitals? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  colleges  in  Brooklyn. 

5.  Name  some  other  public  buildings  in  the  Borough. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

I.  Borough  of  Manhattan  (principal  streets)  : 

1.  What  is  the  richest  street  in  America? 

2.  What  is  the  most  famous  street  in  America? 

3.  In  what  direction  do  the  streets  run? 

4.  In  wliat  direction  do  the  avenues  run  ? 

5.  How  many  miles  long  is  Broadway? 

II.  Parks: 

1.  Name  five  parks  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

2.  Which  is  the  oldest  park  ? 

,  3.  Tell  where  Bowling  Green  got  its  name? 

4.  To  where  can  you  go  from  Battery  Park? 

.5.  What  statue  is  in  City  Hall  Park? 

6.  Whose  offices  are  in  City  Hall  Park  ? 

7.  What  park  in  Manhattan  was  once  a  battleground? 

8.  Which  is  the  largest  park  in  Manhattan  ? 

.  9.     How  would  you  get  to  Central  Park  from  your  school  ? 
10.     What  two  monuments  are  in  Riverside  Park? 

III.  Public  Buildings : 

1.  Where  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  what 
may  be  seen  there? 

2.  In  what  park  is  the  Aquarium? 

3.  What  can  you  see  there  ? 

4.  Where  is  the  New  York  Public  Library? 

5.  What  is  the  oldest  and  large  university  in  New  York? 

FIFTH  WEEK. 
r.     Borough  of  Queens : 

1.  Of  what  is  Queens  composed? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  towns. 

3.  Why  is  it  called  Queens? 

4.  How  long  and  wide  is  it? 

5.  What  great  pleasure  resort  is  in  Queens? 
II.     Coast-line : 

1.  What  kind  of  coast-line  has  Queens? 

2.  What  bay  is  on  the  north? 

3.  What  does  Flushing  Bay  form? 
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4.  What  fort  is  on  the  eastern  coast  ? 

5.  What  bay  is  on  the  south  ? 

III.     Draw  an  outline  map  of  Queens  and  locate  important 
places. 

SIXTH  WEEK. 

..         \\ 

I.     Borough  of  Bronx :  .. 

1.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  Bronx? 

2.  What  is  the  northern  side  joined  to?  ;^ 

3.  What  are  its  northern  neighbors? 

4.  What  rivers  are  on  the  South? 

5.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  Bronx.  :l      '|  •!«; 
^.I.    Important  Facts:  ^  '•    .! 

1.  What  river  flows  through  the  center  of  the  Bronx 

2.  How  long  and  wide  is  the  Bronx? 

3.  What  direction  is  the  Bronx  from  the  other  boroughs? 

4.  What  do  you  suppose  made  the  Bronx  grow  so  rapidly  ? 

5.  How  does  it  diflfer  from  the  other  boroughs? 
ni.     Bronx  Park: 

1.  Why  do  we  say  Bronx  Park  is  a  natural  park? 

2.  How  many  acres  does  it  contain  ? 

3.  What  two  gardens  does  it  contain  ?  « 

4.  Where  is  it  located? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  things  you  can  see  at  Bronx  Park. 

SEVENTH  WEEK. 

\.     Borough  of  Richmond; 

>      1.     What  direction  is  Richmond  in? 

2.  How  would  you  get  to  Richmond  from  Manhattan? 

3.  While  on  the  boat  what  would  you  pass? 

4.  What  does  this  borough  contain  that  the  others  do  not  ? 

5.  What  do  they  call  the  rivers  in  Richmond? 
n.     Important  Facts: 

1.  How  long  and  wide  is  Richmond?  \ 

2.  What  beaches  are  in  Richmond  ? 

3.  Where  do  most  of  the  people  of  Richmond  work  ? 

4.  How  high  is  the  highest  point  of  land? 

5.  What  are  to  be  found  along  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts? 

III.     Draw  map  of  Richmond  and  locate  important  places. 

EIGHTH  WEEK. 

I.  Our  Government: 

1.     Why  do  we  have  Government? 
■    2.    Who  elects  the  Mayor? 
'     3.     What  are  his  duties? 
.     4.    Where  are  the  laws  made  ?  ] , 

5.    Where  does  the  Mayor  do  his  work? 

II.  Street  Cleaning  Department: 

1.  Why  do  we  have  a  Street  Cleaning  Department? 

2.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  D.  S.  C.  ? 

3.  Why  do  we  have  a  street  cleaning  department  in  our 
school  ? 

4.  What  can  you  do  to  help  the  street  cleaning  department  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  uniform  do  the  street  cleaning  department 
wear  ?    Why  ? 

III.  Fire  Department : 

1.  How  does  our  city  protect  us  from  fire? 

2.  How  do  you  send  in  an  alarm  ? 

3.  Why  do  we  have  fire  drills  at  school? 

4.  What  are  the  duties  of  firemen  ? 

??      What  rnn  we  do  to  hein  nrevent  fires  ? 
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NINTH  WEEK. 

I.  Police  Department: 

1.  Why  have  we  a  police  department? 

2.  What  are  the  duties  of  policemen? 

3.  Where  is  the  nearest  police  station  to  your  house  ? 

4.  How  can  you  help  the  policemen? 

5.  How  do  they  protect  life  and  property? 

II.  Health  Department: 

1.  Who  represents  the  health  department  in  your  school 

2.  Why  do  we  need  a  doctor  and  tturse? 

3.  Tell  some  of  the  things  done  by  the  health  department 

4.  What  must  you  do  to  be  healthy  ? 

5.  Why  are  children  excluded  from  school? 

III.  Good  Citizenship : 

1.  What  must  a  good  and  wise  person  do? 

2.  Why  are  laws  made  ? 

3.  Tell   some  of   the   things   that   are   forbidden  on  th 
streets. 

4.  How  can  you  help  protect  the  property  of  the  city? 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen? 

TENTH  WEEK. 

I.  People  of  New  York  City  (nationalities)  : 

1.  In  what  country  were  you  born? 

2.  How  many  nationalities  can  you  name? 

3.  Who  are  immigrants? 

4.  Why  do  all  these  people  come  to  America? 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  "census"? 

II.  Transportation : 

1.  What  were  the  early  means  of  transportation  in  Nev 
York  City  ? 

2.  What  means  of  transportation  have  we  today? 

3.  How  many  elevated  railroads  are  there  in  Brooklyn 
Name  them. 

4.  Where  is  the  Grand  Central  Terminal? 

5.  Where  is  there  a  subway  station  in  Brooklyn  ? 

III.  Occupation: 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  occupation? 

2.  How  many  occupations  can  you  name? 

3.  Where  is  the  manufacturing  district  in  Brooklyn? 

4.  What  is  the  most  important  industry  in  New  York 

5.  Where  is  Wall  Street,  and  what  makes  it  famous? 

GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY— 4A 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Drills   on   direction.     Plans   of   class    room,   hall  ai 
school. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

Globe  and  map  compared. 

Map  reading. 

The  earth;  its  shape  and  surface. 

THIRD  WEEK. 

Hemispheres. 
Oceans. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 
Continents. 
Christopher  Columbus. 

FIFTH  WEEK. 
Mountains. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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F.AN    AND    QUESTIONS    IN    GEOGRAPHY    AND 
HISTORY— 4B 

FIRST  WEEK. 
The  Earth;  motions,  axis,  poles.    Day  and  night. 

SECOND  WEEK, 
rhe  seasons.    The  equator,  tropics  and  polar  circles. 

THIRD  WEEK. 
/ones. 

FOURTH  WEEK, 
orrid,  temperate  and  frigid  zones.     (Details.) 
FIFTH  WEEK. 
Meridians.    The  hemispheres.    Isthmus. 

SIXTH  WEEK. 
Veans — The  Paciac  Ocean  and  Magellan. 

SEVENTH  WEEK 
lys,  Mountains,  Rivers. 

I.    THE  EARTH  MOVEMENTS. 

What  shape  is  the  earth? 

Describe  its  movements. 

L'pon  what  does  it  turn  or  rotate? 

What  is  the  earth's  axis  ? 

What  are  the  ends  of  the  axis  called? 

Make  a  drawing  or  diagram  of  the  earth.     Show  the  axis 
tr  the  poles. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth? 

Where  does  the  earth  get  its  light  ? 

What  is  the  sun? 

i  xplain  how  the  motion  of  the  earth  causes  day  and  night. 

Make  a  diagram  of  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

^'hade  the  portion  of  the  earth  where  there  is  night. 

How  long  does  the  earth  take  to  revolve  around  the  sun? 

Make  a  diagram  of  the  earth  showing  the  leaning  or  inclina- 
ic  of  the  axis. 

II.     THE  SEASONS. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  yearly  motion  of  the  earth? 

.Vame  the  seasons  that  we  know. 

When  the  sun  shines  most  directly  upon  any  portion  of  the 
ah  what  season  does  it  have? 

When  the  sun's  rays  slant  most  toward  a  portion  of  the 
;a  h  what  season  is  it  ? 

Name  the  season  between  summer  and  winter;  between 
viter  and  summer. 

vVhen  does  our  winter  begin  ?    Tell  when  each  of  the  other 
ie:  ons  begins. 

vVhen  the  northern  hemisphere  has  summer,  what  season 
s     in  the  southern  hemisphere? 

vVhen  North  America  has  spring,  what  season  has  Aus- 
rsa? 

The  Equator  and  the  Tropics. 
What  name  is  given  to  the  line  drawn  round  the  earth  half 
vs  between  the  poles? 
vVhat  is  the  equator? 
What  line  is  north  of  the  equator? 
A^hat  tropic  is  south  of  the  equator  ? 
What  line  is  south  of  the  north  pole? 
A^hat  line  is  north  of  the  south  pole? 


Locate  the  Arctic  Circle ;  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Locate  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

What  is  meant  by  an  imaginary  line  ? 

III.     ZONES. 

What  are  zones  ? 

In  which  zone  are  the  sun's  rays  strongest? 

What  does  torrid  mean  ? 

Where  is  the  Torrid  Zone? 

What  line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Torrid  Zone? 

What  line  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ? 
The  southern  boundary? 

What  zone  is  north  of  the  Torrid  Zone?    South  of  it? 

Name  the  northern  boundary  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone ; 
the  southern  boundary. 

What  line  bounds  the  South  Temperate  Zone  on  the  north  ? 
On  the  south?  ^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  temperatet 

What  zone  is  north  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone?  | 

What  zone  is  south  of  the  South  Temperate  Zone? 

What  point  is  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone? 
The  South  Frigid  Zone? 

What  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone? 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  South  Frigid  Zone? 

What  does  the  word  frigid  mean  ? 

IV.     TORRID  ZONE. 

Which  is  the  warmest  zone? 

Give  the  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Name  a  continent  no  part  of  which  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Tell  what  part  of  each  of  the  other  continents  is  in  the 
Torrid  Zone. 

Name  three  seas  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

In  what  zone  is  Madagascar?    West  Indies?    Philippines? 

Find  three  large  rivers  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

In  what  continent  is  each  of  these  three:  Nile,  Amazon, 
Congo  ? 

Name  three  forest  trees  and  four  spices  that  grow  in  the 
Torrid  Zone. 

Name  as  many  animals  of  the  Torrid  Zone  as  you  can  re- 
member. 

Temperate  Zones. 

Why  are  the  temperate  zones  cooler  than  the  torrid? 

Name  the  continents  that  are  partly  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone;  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

Name  some  seas,  bays,  or  gulfs  of  either  of  the  temperate 
zones. 

In  what  zone  is  Japan?    The  United  States?    Europe? 

Name  some  plants  of  the  temperate  zones. 

Name  some  animals  of  the  temperate  zones. 

About  how  long  is  the  longest  day  in  the  temperate  zones? 

In  what  season  does  it  occur? 

Give  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Frigid  Zones. 
Which  are  the  coldest  zones?    Why? 
Give  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  the  frigid  zones. 
Name  some  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  frigid  zones. 
In  which  zone  would  you  like  best  to  live? 
Compare  the  Torrid  with  the  North  Frigid  Zone. 
Compare  the  North  Temperate  with  the  Frigid  Zone. 
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V.     MERIDIANS. 
What  are  meridians? 

Make  a  diagram  showing  the  earth,  the  zones,  and  merid- 
ians. 

Through  what  two  points  do  all  the  meridians  pass  ? 

For  what  are  meridians  used  ? 

In  what  directions  is  distance  measured  by  meridians? 

What  name  is  given  to  the  meridian  from  which  measure- 
ments are  made  ? 

What  other  name  is  given  to  it  besides  pnme  meridian? 

Why  is  it  called  the  meridian  of  Greenwich? 

Name  the  oceans,  continents,  seas  and  countries  through 
which  the  prime  meridian  passes. 

The  Hemispheres. 

Into  how  many  hemispheres  is  the  world  divided? 

Name  the  continents  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

What  continents  are  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

What  is  a  continent? 

In  what  direction  from  Europe  is  Asia? 

What  continent  is  north  of  Africa? 

In  what  continent  do  we  live? 

Which  of  the  other  continents  is  nearest  ours? 
^      What  continents  bound  the  Arctic  Ocean? 

What  continents  are  nearest  the  Antarctic  Ocean? 

Name  two  continents  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Isthmus. 

How  are  North  and  South  America  joined? 

What  is  the  name  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land  that  joins  two 
larger  bodies  of  land? 

What  is  an  isthmus?  ^ 

What  bodies  of  land  are  joined  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

What  isthmus  joins  North  and  South  America? 

What  oceans  are  separated  by  this  isthmus? 

What  arrangement  has  lately  been  made  for  ships  to  pass 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic? 

What  country  owns  the  Panama  Canal? 

Name  two  other  continents  that  are  joined  by  an  isthmus. 

Name  the  isthmus. 

What  seas  are  separated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez? 

How  do  ships  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea? 
VI.   OCEAN. 

What  is  an  ocean? 

Name  the  oceans  in  order  of  size. 

What  oceans  are  in  both  hemispheres? 

Name  an  ocean  that  is  wholly  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

What  oceans  bound  Australia? 

Name  the  oceans  that  bound  Europe. 

Name  a  continent  bounded  by  three  oceans.      Name  the 

oceans. 

Which  is  the  largest  ocean? 

Name  the  smallest  ocean. 

What  ocean  did  Columbus  cross? 

From  what  continent  did  he  come? 

Upon  what  group  of  islands  did  he  land? 

Who  named  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

W^hat  does  pacific  mean? 

Who  was  Magellan? 

Describe  his  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  Pacific,  where  did  he  land? 


What  happened  to  him  there? 

Describe  the  voyage  of  his  ship  to  Europe  from  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Why  was  this  voyage  remarkable? 

Who  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Indian  Ocean? 

From  what  country  did  Vasco  da  Gama  sail? 

In  what  continent  did  he  land? 

Through  what  oceans  did  he  make  his  voyage? 

What  continent  did  he  visit  on  his  way  to  Asia? 

VII.     BAYS,  GULFS,  ETC. 

What  name  is  given  to  an  arm  of  the  ocean  which  indents 
the  land? 

What  bay  is  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America? 

Name  a  gulf  and  a  sea  between  North  and  South  America. 

What  sea  separates  Europe  and  Africa? 

What  sea  separates  Asia  and  Africa? 

Locate  each  of  the  following :  Hudson  Bay ;  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  Mediterranean  Sea;  Red  Sea. 

Name  the  continents  touched  by  each. 

Tell  what  part  of  the  continent  is  bounded  by  each. 

Name  three  seas,  smaller  than  the  Mediterranean,  that  hel|' 
to  bound  Europe. 

In  what  part  of  Europe  is  the  Black  Sea  ? 

What  other  continent  does  it  touch? 

What  part  of  Asia  is  bounded  by  each  of  the  following 
seas:     Arabian,  China,  Japan. 

What  sea  bounds  the  northwestern  part  of  North  America? 

What  gulf  indents  the  west  coast  of  Africa? 

Locate  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Where  is  Baffin  Bay? 

Of  what  oceans  is  it  an  arm? 

Locate  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

What  continent  does  it  indent? 

What  sea  is  north  of  South  America? 

Name  three  seas,  each  of  wliich  touches  two  continents. 

VIII.     MOUNTAINS. 
What  are  mountains? 

Locate  eacli  of  the  following:  Rocky,  Andes,  Alp? 
Himalaya. 

In  what  part  of  the  continent  is  each  located? 

In  what  direction  does  each  range  extend? 

Which  ranges  are  the  longest? 

Which  range  contains  the  highest  mountains? 

Locate  the  Caucasus  mountains. 

In  what  direction  do  they  extend? 

What  sea  is  east  of  them  ? 

Name  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  Caucasus. 

Where  are  the  Ural  mountains? 

Between  what  continents  do  they  form  a  boundary? 

IX.     RIVERS. 

What  is  a  river? 

What  name  is  given  to  the  place  where  a  river  begins? 
What  is  the  mouth  of  a  river? 
Upon  what  kind  of  ground  do  rivers  usually  rise? 
In  what  direction  do  they  flow? 

How  can  you  tell  the  direction  in  which  land  slopes,  by 
looking  at  a  map? 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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PLAN    OF    WORK    AND    QUESTIONS    IN 
GEOGRAPHY— 5A 

irst  Week. — Rotation;  Revolution;  Seasons. 

What  is  the  earth?     What  is  its  shape? 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  earth's  axis? 

How  many  motions  has  the  earth? 

\  low  long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  turn  on  its  axis  ? 

What  does  this  motion  of  the  earth  cause? 
t     Which  side  of  the  earth  has  day? 

Which  side  of  the  earth  has  night? 

\ round  what  does  the  earth  revolve? 

low  long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  revolve  around  the 

W  hat  does  this  motion  cause  ? 

Why  is  some  part  of  the  earth  always  nearer  the  sun? 

1  low  does  this  affect  that  part  of  the  earth  ? 
]      What  is  a  zone  ? 

1.     How  many  zones  are  there?     Name  them. 
]      In  what  zone  do  you  live? 

1      How  many  seasons  are  there  in  the  North  Temperate 
X'ame  them. 

How  long  does  each  last? 

1  How  many  seasons  in  the  South  Temperate  zone? 
■  Q-  do  they  last? 

Why  are  there  only  two  seasons  in  the  Torrid  zone? 
^  does  each  last?     Name  them. 
Why  is  it  never  warm  in  the  Frigid  zones  ? 
How  many  seasons  have  these  zones? 
What  are  they  called? 
To  what  do  they  correspond? 

(i   Week. — Latitude  and   Longitude. — 1.     What   are 
des? 

2  What  is  a  meridian. 

"^    How  many  degrees  in  a  great  circle? 

I  ow  many  degrees  in  a  meridian  ? 

\  hat  do  we  mean  by  Prime  Meridian? 
M^here  is  the  Prime  Meridian? 
IHIhat  is  longitude? 
■    ^y\\y  can  no  place  have  more  than  180°  of  longitude? 

\'hat  do  we  mean  by  parallels? 

I'or  what  are  parallels  used? 

What  is   latitude? 

Why  can  no  place  have  more  than  90°  of  latitude? 

For  what  are  latitude  and  longitude  used? 

'live  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  New  York  City. 

Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  San   Francisco; 
I.ouis:  of  Philadelphia;  of  Boston;  of  Baltimore;  of 
of  Paris ;  of  Berlin,  etc. 

'     Week. — North     America. — Location,     comparative 

t  line,  surface,  surrounding  waters,  drainage,  climate. 

'n  what  continent  do  you  live? 
-.     )n  which  hemisphere  is  it? 

3.  In  what  direction  is  North  America  from  Europe? 

4.  In  which  part  of  the  Western  hemisphere  does  North 
lera  lie? 

5.  In  what  zones  is  North  America? 

6.  What  is  the  latitude  of  North  America?    Through  how 
ly  legrees  of  longitude  does  it  extend? 

7.  How  does  North  America  compare   in   size   with   the 
er  ontinents  ? 


8.  What  great  plain  runs  through  the  central  part  of 
North  America  ? 

9.  What  great  mountain  system  borders  the  Central  Plain 
on  the  west? 

10.  What  mountain  system  borders   it   on  the  east? 

11.  What  do  we  call  the  land  between  the  Appalachian 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 

12.  What  do  we  call  the  land  between  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

1.3.     How  does  the  Pacific  slope  differ  from  the  Atlantic 
slope? 

14.  ^^'hat  is  the  shape  of  North  America? 

15.  "Describe  the  EastTern  coast  line. 

16.  Describe  the  Western  coast  line. 

17.  What  does  an  irregular  coast  line  make  for  a  country? 

18.  What  is  a  good  harbor? 

19.  What  does  a  good  harbor  do  for  a  country? 

20.  What   ocean  borders   North   America   on   the   east? 
Which  on  the  west?     Which  on  the  north? 

21.  What    great    body    of    water    lies    south    of    North 
America  ? 

22.  What   canal   separates    North   America   from    South 
America  ? 

23.  What  two  bodies  of  water  does  this  canal  connect? 

24.  What  is  a  river  system? 

25.  What  is  the  most  important  river  system  of  North 
America? 

26.  What  are  the  principal  branches  of  this  river? 

27.  What  part  of  the  country  does  the  Mississippi  River 
drain  ? 

28.  How  does  this  river  affect  commerce? 

29.  Locate  the  Mackenzie  and  Nelson  Rivers. 

30.  What   river   forms   a   boundry   between   the    United 
States  and  Canada? 

Why  is  this  such- an  important  waterway? 

31.  Name  an  important  river  in  Alaska. 

Z2.    What  is   the  commercial   importance  of  the   Yukon 
River? 

33.  Name  a  river  flowing  through  New  York  State. 

34.  Name  the  important  rivers  that  drain  the  continent 
of  North  America. 

35.  In  what  zone  does  the  northern  part  of  North  America 
lie? 

36.  What  can  you  say  of  the  climate  in  this  part  of  North 
America  ? 

37.  The  central  part  of  North  America  is  in  which  zone? 

38.  How  many  seasons  has  this  part  of  the  continent? 
How  do  we  find  the  climate  here? 

39.  In  which  zone  is  the  southern  part  of  North  America? 
How  is  the  climate  in  this  zone? 

40.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  warmed  by  what  current  in  the 
ocean  ? 

41.  What  cool  current  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  makes  the 
northern  coast  cooler? 

42.  What  warm  current  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  makes  the 
western  coast  warmer? 

Fourth  Week. — Countries  of  North  America;  Five  Coun- 
tries of  North  America ;  Five  Cities  of  North  America. 

1.  Name  the  most  northern  country  of  North  America. 

2.  What  countrv  lies  south  of  Canada? 
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3.  What  country  is  south  of  the  Lnited  States? 

4.  Name  the  last  country  of  North  America. 

5.  Where  is  Quebec? 

6     By  whom  was  it  founded? 

7.  Locate  Montreal. 

8.  What   is   the  capital   of   the    Lnited   States?     Locate 
Washington. 

9.  Which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States? 

10.  Nom  a  large  city  on  Lake  Michigan. 

11.  Which  is   the  most  important   city   on   the   western 
coast  ? 

12.  Where  is  Boston?     Where  is   Philadelphia? 

13.  What  and  where  is  the  capital  of  Mexico? 

14.  Where   is    Panama?     What   important    fact    do   you 
know  in  connection  with  Panama? 

Fifth  Week. — Mountain  systems :  Lakes ;  Peninsulas. 
J.     What  is  meant  by  a  mountain  system? 

2.  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  North  America. 

3.  Where  are  the  Appalachian  Mountains? 

4.  Of  what  ranges  of  mountains  are  the  Appalachians 
composed  ? 

5.  What  lies   between   the   Appalachian    Mountains   and 
the  Rocky  Mountains? 

6.  Which    are   higher,    the    Rocky    or    the    Appalachian 
Mountains? 

7.  In  which  section  of  our  country  are  the  Rockies? 

8.  What  mountains  are  on  the  extreme  western  coast? 

9.  How  many  Great  Lakes  are  there  i' 

10.  Name  them. 

11.  Locate  them. 

12.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

13.  Of  what  commercial  value  are  they? 

14.  How  would  you  ship  a  load  of  flour  from  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  New  York  by  water? 

15.  Where  is  Great  Salt  Lake? 

16.  Why  does  it  bear  that  name? 

17.  What  is  a  peninsula? 

18.  Name  the  peninsulas  of  North  America. 

19.  Locate  Labrador. 

20.  What  waters  almost  surround  Florida?  Lower  Cali- 
fornia? Alaska? 

HISTORY   TERM   PLAN   BY   TOPICS— 5A 

JPIRST WEEK.— The   search    for   a    short    route    to    India; 

Columbus. 
SECOND  WEEK.— The  Cabots;  Vespucius;  Balboa. 
THIRD  WEEK.— Magellan ;  Cortez ;  De  Leon. 
FOURTH  WEEK.— De    Soto;    Summary    of    Spanish    dis- 
coveries. 
FIFTH  WEEK.— Raleigh;  Drake;  Cartier. 

/. — The  Search  for  a  Short  Route  to  India. 

Describe  the  earth  as  people  thought  it  was  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

How  many  continents  were  known  to  the  people  of  the 
fifteenth  century? 

Who  was  Marco  Polo?     How  did  he  spread  geographical 
knowledge  ? 

Why  did  the  people  of  Europe  wish  to  trade  with  India  ? 

What  countries  were  particularly  interested  in  the  Asiatic 


Why  did  not  these  countries  continue  to  use  the  old  rout 
to  the  East? 

Why  did  Europe  become  anxious  to  find  another  way 
India? 

Who  was  Henry  the  Navigator? 

Name  two  men  employed  by  him  to  find  a  new  way  to  Ind 

Describe  the  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz. 

In  what  direction  did  Vasco  da  Gama  sail? 

What  country  did  he  reach? 

Was  his  voyage  considered  successful? 

Why  did  navigators  still  continue  to  look  for  another  w; 
to  India? 

Christopher  Columbus. 

Give  a  short  account  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Where  was  Columbus  born,  and  what  trade  did  he  follov 

What  ideas  had  he  about  finding  a  route  to  India? 
,    What  did  he  believe  about  the  shape  of  the  earth? 

Whose  book  gave  him  some  of  his  geographical  knowledg 

What  made  him  think  the  earth  might  be  round? 

Why  did  he  not  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  test  his  beliefs? 

Give  an  account  of  his  attempts  to  find  help. 

Where  did  he  get  a  hearing  at  last? 

Through  whose  influence  did  he  get  ships? 

How  did  she  get  the  money  for  the  expedition? 

How  many  ships  were  given  Columbus?     Name  them. 

From  what  port  did  he  sail?     In  what  year? 

Give  a  short  account  of  his  voyage. 

Where  did  he  land?     Give  the  date. 

What  mistake  did  Columbus  make  about  his  discovery? 

Why  were  the  islands  he  found  called  the  Indies f  ' 

Describe  the  people  found  by  Columbus. 

For  whoiu  did  he  claim  his  discoveries? 

Did  Columbus  reach  the  mainland  of  North  America?    I 

Give  a  short  account  of  the  last  years  of  Columbus. 

//. — The  Cabots. 

Who  discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America? 

What  was  the  purpose  of  their  voyages? 

For  whom  did  they  claim  the  land  they  discovered  ? 

Where  were  the  Cabots  born? 

Why  was  Henry  VII  interested  in  their  discoveries? 

Upon  what  part  of  the  continent  did  they  land? 

What   is   that  part  of  the  continent   now   called?     ^^ 
owns  it? 

Vespucius. 

What  other  country,  besides  Spain  and  England,  was 
terested  in  trade  with  the  East? 

Who  sent  Vespucius  to  explore? 

Where  did  he  land  ? 

For  what  country  did  he  claim  his  discoveries? 

How  did  he  make  his  travels  known  in  Europe? 

Who  read  his  account  of  his  voyages? 

How  did  the  New  World  come  to  be  named  for  him  ? 

Why  did  the  map-maker  place   Americus's   name  on  i 
New  World? 

Balboa.  f 

Who  discovered  the  Isthmus  of  Panama?  * 

What  mountains  did  he  climb? 

What  did  he  see  from  the  top  of  the  mountain? 

What  name  did  he  give  the  ocean?  ;^ 
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PLAN    OF    WORK    AND    QUESTIONS    IN 
GEOGRAPHY— 5B 

.     First  H''eek.—^oTih.  Atlantic  States,  Location  and  Climate ; 
Surface;  Rivers. 

1.  Into  how  many  groups  of  states  is  the  United  States 
livided?    Why? 

2.  Name  these  groups. 

3.  In  which  group  do  you  live  ? 

4.  In  which  state  of  this  group  do  you  live  ? 

5.  Name  the  states  of  the  North  Atlantic  group. 

6.  Tell  the  capital  of  each. 

7.  Where  are  the  North  Atlantic  states  situated? 

8.  What  is  their  direction  from  Canada? 

9.  Tell  four  things  that  determine  climate. 

10.  What  is  the  longitude  of  the  North  Atlantic  states? 

11.  What  is  the  latitude  of  these  states? 

12.  Knowing  the  latitude  tells  us  what  of  the  climate? 

13.  Why  are  Maine  and  the  northern  parts  of  New  York, 
Jew  Hampshire  and  Vermont  colder  than  the  rest  of  these 
tates  ? 

14.  What  currents  in  the  ocean  affect  these  states?    How? 

15.  What  is  a  mountain  system? 

16.  What  great  mountain  system  crosses  the  North  At- 
mtic  states  ? 

17.  What  ranges  are  found  in  these  states? 

18.  Where  are  the  Catskill  mountains,  Adirondack  moun- 
lins.  Green  mountains,  White  mountains. 

19.  In  which  plain  do  these  states  lie? 

20.  Describe  the  coast  line  of  the  North  Atlantic  states. 

21.  What  does  an  irregular  coast  line  do  for  a  country? 

22.  Of  what  use  are  fine  harbors? 

HS^.     Which  is  called  the  Bay  State  and  why? 
^4.     Of  what  use  are  short,  swiftly  flowing  rivers? 

25.  Which  river  of  the  North  Atlantic  states  turns  most 
ictory  wheels? 

26.  In  which  state  do  we  find  the  Merrimac  River? 

27.  What  three  important  rivers  do  we  find  in  M^ine? 
I^P-     Which  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Vermont 

WNew  Hampshire?  • 

29.  Where  are  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers? 

30.  Why  is  the  Hudson  River  so  important? 

31.  What  are  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  called? 

32.  Who  discovered  the  Hudson  River?  For  whom  did 
I  claim  the  land? 

33.  Name  two  rivers  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

34.  Describe  their  course. 

Second  Week. — Resources  and  industries,  products,  ex- 
)rts,  imports,  cities  commerce. 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  natural  resources? 

2.  Name  the  resources  of  the  N.  A.  S.  ? 

3.  Why  is  soil  best  around  river  valleys? 

4.  What  industry  accompanies  good  soil? 

5.  Which  of  these  states  is  an  agricultural  state? 

6.  The  forests  give  what  industry  to  man? 

7.  Is  lumbering  increasing  or  decreasing  in  our  country? 
"'hy?  Where  do  we  find  the  greatest  forests  in  the  North 
-tlantic  states? 

8.  What  are  quarries  and  quarrying  ? 

9.  Which  two  states  are  famous  for  their  quarries? 

10.  Where  is  the  fishing  industry  best  in  this  group  of 
Fites? 


11.  What  natural  resource  do  we  find  in  Pennsylvania? 
What  great  industry  does  this  provide  ? 

12.  Soil  and  agriculture  naturally  provide  products.  Name 
the  vegetable  products  in  these  states,  the  animal. 

13.  What  are  the  greatest  industries  of  the  North  Atlantic 

states .'' 

14.  Why  are  these  the  leading  -manufacturing  states  of 

the  Union? 

15.  What  kind  of  wood  is  produced  in  the  forests  of  the 

N'orth  Atlantic  states  ? 

16.  Maple  sugar  is  obtained  chiefly  from  which  state? 
De'scribe  the  process  of  obtaining  maple  sugar. 

17.  What  kind  of  stone  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  of 
these  states  ?     Which  state  produces  marble,  which  granite  ? 

18.  What  kind  of  fish  abound  in  the  waters  surrounding 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  ? 

19.  The  mines  of  Pennsylvania  yield  what  products? 

20.  Where  do  we  find  great  salt  mines? 

21.  What  goods  are  manufactured  in  New  Hampshire? 
In  Massachusetts?  In  Connecticut?  In  Rhode  Island?  In 
New  York  state?  In  Pennsylvania?  In  New  Jersey?  (The 
answers  to  the  above  questions  should  be  the  most  important 
product  or  products.) 

22.  Name  an  important  city  of  New  York  state.  What 
makes  this  city  important? 

23.  Locate  Bangor.    What  is  it  a  market  for  ?    Gloucester  ? 

24.  Where  is  Portland  ?    Why  important  ? 

25.  Locate  Boston,  Manchester,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  Wor- 
cester, Holyoke,  Lynn. 

26.  Which  of  these  cities  is  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes?    Which  for  paper? 

27.  Where  are  Hartford  and  New  Haven? 
What  is  manufactured  in  Hartford? 
What  institution  makes  New  Haven  well  known  ? 
Name  the  exports  of  the  North  Atlantic  states. 
Name  the  imports  of  these  states.         ■  '"*i 
How  is  trade  carried  on  in  these  states?  * 
Which  cities  are  reached  by  water  from  New  York 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
32,. 
City? 

34.  What  steamboat  lines  carry  freight  from  one  of  these 
cities  to  the  other? 

35.  Name  four  important  railroads  connecting  the  cities 
of  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

36.  How  would  you  ship  a  cargo  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  City  by  water? 

37.  How  would  a  farmer  in  Highland,  N.  Y.,  send  his 
produce  to  market? 

Third   Week. — New   York   State,   location,  area,  surface, 
mineral  and  agricultural  areas,  cities. 

1.  Where  is  New  York  state? 

2.  What  direction  is  it  from  Canada?    Vermont?    Penn- 
sylvania ? 

3.  Give  the  latitude — the  longitude. 
What  is  the  area  of  New  York  State? 
Why  is  New  York  state  called  the  Empire  State  ? 
What  mountains  do  we  find  in  this  state? 
Of  which  great  system  are  they  a  part? 
Locate  them. 

For  what  are  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  famous  ? 
Mention  four  rivers  in  New  York  State. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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11. 
12. 
:ate. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Why  is  the  Hudson  River  so  important? 

Name  the  large  lakes  which  we  find  in  New  York 


Where  are  the  best  farm  lands  found? 
What  cereals  grow  in  New  York  state? 
What  vegetables  ? 

Locate  the  famous  salt  mines  of  New  York  state. 
What  other  minerals  are  found  here  ? 
In  what  section  of  the  state  do  we  find  iron  mines? 
iranite  quarries? 

19.  Name  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Empire  State. 

20.  What  is  the  largest  city  of  New  York  State  ? 

21.  Name  the  capital. 

22.  Name  a  lake  port. 

23.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  important :     Troy, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica? 

24.  Where  are  the  following  colleges  or  universities  found : 
olumbia  University,  New  York  University,  Cornell  Univer- 

ity,  Vassar  College,  United  States  Military  Academy? 

25.  Which  do  we  call  the  four-track  railroad? 

26.  How  far  does  the  New  York  Central  go? 

27.  What  means  of  transportation  have  we? 

28.  Name  three  railroads  in  New  York  State. 

29.  Name  two  important  water  ways. 

30.  What  makes  the  Erie  Canal  of  such  great  value  as  a 
neans  of  transportation? 

Fourth  Week. — New  York  City. — Size,  boroughs,  harbor, 
ndustries,  bridges,  tunnels,  steamship,  railroad  routes,  water 
upply,  important  buildings,  places  of  interest. 

1.  Which  is  the  largest  city  of  New  York  State? 

2.  Locate  New  York  City. 

3.  How  does  New  York  City  rank  with  the  other  cities  of 
e  world  ? 

4.  Into  how  many  boroughs  is  New  York  City  divided? 
ame  them.     In  which  do  you  live? 

5.  What  two  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  growth  of 
ew  York  City? 

6.  What  is  a  harbor? 

7.  Name  the  different  parts  of  New  York  harbor? 

8.  What  are  the  two  most  important  industries  of  our 
jreat  city? 

9.  What  is  our  most  valued  manufactured  product  ? 
How  are  the  goods  we  manufacture  disposed  of? 
What  foreign  steamship  lines  have  their  docks  along 


10. 
11. 
mr  water  front? 

12.     What  domestic  lines? 
What  railroads   have 


13. 

:ity? 
14. 
15. 


their  terminals  'in   New  York 


How  are  the  five  boroughs  connected  ? 
Name   three  bridges  that   connect  the   boroughs   of 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 

16.  Tell  the  quickest  way  of  reaching  the  Grand  Central 
Depot  from  Brooklyn  bridge. 

17.  What  is  a  reservoir? 

118.     How  is  New  York  City  supplied  with  water? 
19.     What  is  the  population  of  New  York  City? 
20.     Why  are  the  trains  always  crowded  going  downtown 
in  the  morning  and  uptown  in  the  evening? 

21.     Which  is  the  largest  building  in  the  city?     How  many 

>;tnripc    ViirrVi    ic    it-? 


22. 
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What  is  the  United  States  Custom  House  for? 
Where  do  we  find  the  United  States  Custom  House 

24.  Where  is  City  Hall  ?     What  official  of  the  city  may  w. 
find  here? 

25.  Where  is  the  Stock  Exchange?     Describe  the  trans 
actions  carried  on  here. 

26.  Name  three  other  important  buildings. 

27.  Wliat  is  the  oldest  church  in  New  York  City.  ?  When 
is  it?     Name  two  other  churches. 

28.  Of  what  especial  interest  is  Bronx  Park. 

29.  Name  a  large  park  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan ;  an 
other  in  Brooklyn. 

30.  What  beaches  could  we  visit  while  in  New  York  City: 

31.  How  would  you  reach  Coney  Island  from  Brooklyi 
bridge.  New  York. 

32.  Name  the  various  museums  found  in  New  York  City 

33.  What  places  of  interest  can  we  find  in  New  Yort 
harbor? 

34.  What  is  the  real  use  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty? 

35.  What  do  we  find  on  Rhode  Island  ? 

36.  What  do  we  find  on  Randall's  island  ? 

37.  What  do  we  find  on  Ellis  island? 

38.  What  do  we  find  on  Blackwell's  island  ? 

39.  What  do  we  find  on  Governors'  Island? 

Fifth  Week. — South  Atlantic  States.— Names  and  capitals 
location  and  surface;  climate  and  rivers.  1.  Name  the  Soutl 
Atlantic  States. 

2.  What  is  the  capital  of  Delaware?  of  Maryland?  ol 
Virginia?  of  West  Virginia?  of  North  Carolina?  of  Soutl 
Carolina  ?  of  Georgia  ?  of  Florida  ? 

3.  Where  are  the  South  Atlantic  States  located? 

4.  What  ocean  washes  their  shores? 

5.  Through  how  many  degrees  of  longitude  do  the} 
extend? 

6.  Through  how  many  degrees  of  latitude  do  they  extend 

7.  What  great  mountain  system  crosses  the  South  Atlan 
tic  group? 

8.  Which  ranges  of  mountains  do  we  find  in  these  states 

9.  Where  are  the  Blue 'Ridge  Mountains  ?  The  Cumber 
land  Mountains?     The  Allegheny  Mountains. 

10.  What  does  the  word  Piedmont  mean? 

11.  Locate  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 

12.  What  do  we  call  the  land  between  the  mountains  anc 
the  ocean? 

13.  Which  two  states  lie  entirely  in  the  Coastal  Plain? 

14.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  Coastal  Plain ' 

15.  What  things  determine  the  climate  of  a  place? 

16.  Why  should  the  South  Atlantic  States  be  warme 
than  the  North  Atlantic  States? 

17.  What  warm  current  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  sends  wan 
winds  over  these  states? 

18.  What  can  you  say  of  the  rainfall  here? 

19.  Why  would  Asheville,  N.  C,  have  cooler  weather  tha 
Jacksonville,  Fla.? 

20.  How  does  the  coast  line  of  the  South  American  state 
compare  with  the  coast  line  of  the  North  American  states? 

21.  Which  group  has  better  harbors? 

22.  What  gives  water-power  to  a  country? 

23.  What  does  good  water-power  do  for  a  country? 
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TOPICAL   TERM   PLAN   IN   HISTORY— 6A 
FIRST  WEEK. — Review    Spanish   discoveries   and    Spanish, 
French  and  EngHsh  settlements. 
Review  French  and  Indian  War  and  the 
Revolution. 

SECOND  WEEK.— Articles  of  Confederation. 
Ordinance  of  1787. 
The  weakness  of  the  Confederation. 
THIRD  WEEK. — The  Constitutional  Convention. 

Compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
FOURTH  WEEK.— The  First  President,  1789. 

Washington's  Cabinet. 
FIFTH  WEEK.— The  Cotton  Gin.     Eli  Whitney. 
John  Adams. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
/. — Discoveries  and  Settlements. 
What  important  event  took  place  in  1492  ? 
Who  discovered  the  mainland  of  North  America? 
For  whom  did  they  claim  it? 
Why  was  the  New  World  called  America? 
Who  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean? 
Who  named  it? 

With  what  other  event  of  importance  was  Magellan  con- 
iiected? 

Why  is  the  name  of  Cortez  famous? 
Tell  what  discoveries  were  made  by  each  of  the  following : 
pe  Leon,  De  Soto. 

1     Why  is  Sir  Francis  Drake  famous? 
Who  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ? 
What  settlement  was  made  in  1607? 
Where  did  the  Pilgrims  settle,  and  when? 
What  settlement  was  made  in  1623?    Who  made  it? 
What  took  place  in  1664? 

Tell  of  an  important  event  with  which  Roger  Williams  was 
onnected. 

Who  settled  Maryland,  and  why? 

Who  was  William  Penn  ? 

What  settlement  did  he  make? 

Who  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence? 

What  city  did  Champlain  found? 

Tell  of  the  explorations  of  Marquette  and  JoHet. 

What  service  to  France  was  rendered  by  La  Salle? 

French  and  Indian  War. 
Give  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  War? 
Give  a  short  account  of  Braddock's  defeat. 
Where  and  when  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war  fought? 
What  did  England  gain  by  the  war? 

The  Rcc'olution. 
Give  three  causes  of  the  Revolution? 
What  important  document  was  signed  in  1776? 
Name   two    important   battles    fought    in    1776.     Tell   the 
:suH  of  each. 
Give  a  short  account  of  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
How  did  the  events  of  1777  help  the  Americans? 
Who  was  John  Paul  Jones  ? 
Give  an  account  of  Cornwallis's  surrender. 


Where  and  when  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed? 
Give  two  important  results  of  the  Revolution. 
Mention  one  service  to  his  country  done  by  each  of  th 
following:     Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  Patrick  Henry. 

//. — Articles  of  Confederation. 

After  the  English  left,  what  did  the  Americans  turn  thei 
attention  to? 

In  what  way  were  the  colonies  worse  off  than  before  thi 
Revolution  ? 

^N'hat  had  they  gained  that  compensated  for  their  losses? 

What  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 

When  were  they  drawn  up? 

Why  were  they  necessary? 

How  were  the  colonies  governed  during  the  Revolution? 

Ordinance  of  1787. 

What  was  the  most  important  work  done  under  the  Arti 
cles  of  Confederation? 

What  was  the  Ordinance  of  1787? 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  draw  it  up? 

Where  was  the  Northwest  Territory? 

To  whom  did  the  colonies  yield  their  claim  to  it? 

How  did  the  possession  of  this  land  help  Congress  to  pay 
its  debts? 

Mention  three  important  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 

How  was  education  to  be  encouraged  in  the  territory? 

What  provision  did  the  ordinance  make  regarding  slavery? 

Was  religion  provided  for,  and  how? 

How  is  the  passing  of  the  ordinance  commemorated  in 
New  York  City? 

IVeakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  satisfactory  in  their 
working  ? 

^lention  one  way  in  which  their  inadequacy  was  proved. 

What  power  of  taxation  was  given  Congress  by  the  articles? 

How  did  our  trade  with  England  suffer  after  the  Revo- 
lution ? 

\Miy  did  not  the  States  retaliate  by  refusing  to  buy  EngHsh 
goods  ? 

Why  could  not  Congress  force  one  plan  of  action  upon  all? 

How  did  it  happen  that  states  could  tax  imports  from  other 
states  ? 

///. — Constitutional  Convention. 

Why  did  the  states  decide  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation ? 

Where  did  the  chosen  delegates  meet? 

Name  some  prominent  members  of  the  convention. 

Mention  an  important  service  done  to  his  country  by  each 
of  the  -following:  Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
James  Madison. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  George  Washington. 

What  does  the  Washington  statue  in  Union  Square  com- 
memorate ? 

Who  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention? 

Name  three  of  the  points  of  disagreement  among  the 
delegates. 

How  did  they  compromise  on  the  question  of  slavery? 

How  were  the  large  states  placed  on  equality  with  the 
small  states? 
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By  what  arrangement  were  the  large  states  given  a  voice 
in  proportion  to  their  population? 

How  was  the  balance  of  power  adjusted  between  the  cen- 
.  tral  and  the  state  governments? 

Where  was  it  agreed  to  build  a  national  capitol? 

Who  was  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitution f    Why? 

How   had   Franklin   served   the  country  before   the   con- 
vention ? 

How  was  he  instrumental  in  gaining  the  help  of  France 
during  the  Revolution  ? 

Who  was  Alexander  Hamilton? 
i         How  did  he  serve  during  the  Revolution  ? 

Where  in  our  city  is  there  a  statue  of  him. 

Where  is  his  grave? 

IV.— The  First  President. 

After  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  what  kind  of  an  election 
^  was  held? 

Who  was  elected  President? 

What  was  remarkable  about  Washington's  election? 
Where  did  he  take  the  oath  of  ofifice  ?     When  ? 
Describe  his  journey  from  Virginia  to  New  York. 
What  memorials  of  his  inauguration  are  to  be  found  in 
New  York? 

Where  is  the  Sub- Treasury  Building? 

Where  is  St.  Paul's  Chapel? 

What  important  event  took  place  in  1789- 

IVashington's  Cabinet. 

What  are  the  two  most  important  posts  in  the  cabinet? 

Who  was  Washington's  Secretary  of  State? 

With  what  great  document  is  the  name  of  Jefiferson  associ- 
ated ? 

Why  was  his  task  as  Secretary  of  State  particularly  hard? 

Who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Why  was  his  work  harder  than  that  of  any  man  in  a 
similar  position  since  his  time? 

Mention  some  of  the  debts  that  were  owed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

By  what  three  measures  did  Hamilton  begin  to  pay  the 
country's  debts? 

What  is  a  tariff? 

What  other  benefit  besides  the  bringing  in  of  revenue  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  tariff  law? 

How  did  Hamilton  strengthen  the  country's  finances  by 
the  establishment  of  a  bank? 

How  did  the  tax  on  alcohol  lead  to  disturbances? 

V. — The  Cotton  Gin. 

Mention  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  Washington's 
administration. 

Who  invented  the  cotton  gin? 

What  is  the  cotton  gin? 

Where  was  cotton  being  raised  at  this  time? 

Why  was  cotton  an  unprofitable  crop? 

.About  how  much  cotton  could  one  person  clean  in  a  day? 

About  how  much  cotton  could  the  gin  clean  in  a  day? 

Mention  three  results  of  Whitney's  invention. 

Why  did  cotton  become  cheaper? 

\A'liy  did  the  South  begin  to  raise  cotton  in  larger  crops? 

What  effect  did  the  cotton  gin  have  upon  slavery? 


John  Adams.  ' 

How  many  terms  did  Washington  serve? 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

Mention  another  of  the  Adams  family  to  whom  the  cour 
is  indebted. 

Tell  of  some  service  rendered  by  Samuel  Adams. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Who  succeeded  Adams  in  the  Presidency? 

Where  was  the  l-'ederal  capha]  in  Jefferson's  adminisi 
tion? 

Who  was  the  first  President  to  hold  office  in  Washingtc 
Where  is  Wa.shington? 

How  was  the  land  for  the  District  of  Columbia  pbtain( 
TO  BE  MEMORIZED— 6A 
The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 
By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  grave-grass  quiver, 

-Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
\Vaiting  the  judgment  day  : 
I'nder  the  one,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory. 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All  with  the  battle  blood  gory 

In  the  dusk  of  Eternity  meet: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting   the   judgment   day. 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 

I'nder  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours, 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun  rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

.Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So.  when  the  summer  calleth. 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
\N'et  with  the  rain,  the  Blue, 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

i  Continued   on   f-tii;c  40.  > 
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PLAN    OF   WORK   AND   GEOGRAPHY 
QUESTIONS— 6B 

First  Week. — 

1.  Introduction;  Location  and  Relative   I'osition. 
II.    Longitude  and  Latitude. 

II.     Comparative  Size;  Boundaries;  Coast  Line. 

L  Why  should  we  Americans  want  to  know  something 
out  Europe? 

2.  Why  are  we  all  interested  in  Europe  just  at  the  present 
le? 

3.  Tell  the  location  of  Europe  as  to  hemisijheres  and 
4ies. 

4.  In  what  direction  from  each  of  the  continents  is 
I  rope?     From  L'nited  States? 

5.  How  far  is  Europe  from  the  United  States? 

6.  Why  is  Europe  especially  well  located  for  commerce? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Latitude?     Longitude? 

8.  On  your  map  find  the  latitude  of  the  Northern  boundary 
0  Europe ;  of  the  Southern. 

9.  Find  the  longitude  of  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
Erop)e;  of  the  Western  boundary. 

10.  Which  is  farther  north,  Europe  or  North  America? 

11.  Which  is  farther  south,  Europe  or  North  America? 

12.  Compare  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the  continents  in 
sij; ;  with  North  America ;  with  the  United  States :  with  New 
Yrk  State. 

'  13.     Name  the  boundaries  of  Europe. 
'  14.     Describe  the  coast  line  of  Europe. 

15.  What  influence  has  an  irregular  coast  line  on  the_ 
(Kupation  of  the  people? 

16.  Which  part  of  Europe  has  no  coast  line  ? 

17.  What  countries  of  Europe  have  a  very  long  coast  line? 
\Aiat  influence  has  this  fact  on  those  countries? 

Second  Week. 

I.     Peninsulas ;  Seas.  Gulfs,  etc. 
L     Islands:   Surface    (Mountains). 
II.    Climate;  Review. 

1.  What  is  a  peninsula? 

2.  Locate  the  ])eninsulas  of  Europe :  tell  into  what  waters 
th^  project;  of  what  country  each  is  composed. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  large  bodies  of  water  on  the  coast 
ofiurope;  tell  of  what  larger  body  each  is  an  arm. 

4.  What  is  a  strait  ?  What  bodies  of  water  does  the  Strait 
Df  jibraltar  connect?  the  Strait  of  Dover?  the  Dardanelles? 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
:elto  what  country  each  belongs. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Europe 
—  11  in  what  direction  and  through  what  countries  they  ex- 

r.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  Europe?  What 
ia?  you  heard  or  read  about  the  Alps? 

I.  Which  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  most  moun- 
aious? 

^.  What  mountains  separate  France  and  Spain?  France 
m  Italy?  Austria  and  Italy?  Europe  and  Asia? 

0.  What  is  the  climate  of  Northern  Europe?  Why? 
>oth  ?  East  ?  West  ? 

1.  Compare  the  climate  of  Europe  with  that  of  North 
Vrerica. 


12.     Why  has  Europe  a  milder  climate  than  any  other 
country  in  the  same  latitude? 
Third  Week. 

I.     Rivers;  Map  with  Physical  Features. 
IL     Resources;  Products. 
III.     Industries. 

1.  Name  and  locate  five  of  the  most  important  rivers  of 
Europe ;  tell  the  direction  in  which  they  flow  and  into  what 
body  of  water. 

2.  Which  is  the  longest  river  of  Europe? 

3.  On  an  outline  map  of  Europe  fill  in  the  chief  physical 
features. 

4.  Give  the  resources  of  Europe. 

5.  Which  countries  of  Europe  are  rich  in  wheat?  sugar- 
beats  ?  fish  ?  fruits  ?  cattle  ?  irop  ?  coal  ?  silk,  etc. 

6.  Why  must  Europe  import  so  much  foodstuffs? 

7.  What  are  the  leading  industries  of  Europe?  Discuss 
each  of  them. 

8.  Tell  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  great  many  people  of 
Europe  make  a  living. 

9.  Why  are  there  so  many  poor  people  in  Southern 
Europe? 

10.  Why  do  so  many  Europeans  come  to  the  United  States? 
Fourth  Week. 

I.     Exports  and  Imports. 

11.  Chief  Cities;  Government. 

HI.     Population;  People,  Education,  Conditions. 

1.  What  are  the  leading  exports  of  Europe? 

2.  What  does  Europe  export  to  the  United  States? 

3.  Why  does  Europe  import  so  much  foodstuffs? 

4.  How  do  the  great  number  of  canals  throughout  Europe 
aid  its  great  commerce? 

.S.     Why  has  Europe  so  many  railroads? 

6.  Name  the  steamship  lines  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe ;  tell  the  ports  between  which  they  sail. 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  cities  of  Europe ;  tell 
what  you  know  about  them. 

8.  Wh^t  form  of  government  have  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe? 

9.  What  countries  are  republics? 

10.  Name  in  order  the  six  great  powers  of  Europe. 

11.  What  is  the  population  of  Europe?  Compare  it  with 
North  America ;  with  the  United  States. 

12.  What  races  of  mankind  do  you  find  in  Europe?  In 
what  countries  of  Europe  do  you  find  Mongolians  ? 

13.  Compare  the  average  American  with  the  average 
European  in  education. 

14.  Which  countries  of  Euro{>e  encourage  education  most? 
In  which  countries  of  Europe  is  there  a  great  deal  of  illiteracy  f 

15.  Who  do  you  think  lives  better,  the  average  American 
or  the  average  European? 

16.  What  kinds  of  work  do  a  great  many  Europeans  do, 
in  this  country? 

17.  Why  don't  they  get  better  jobs? 

The  British  Isles. — Fifth  Week. — I.  Map  Study;  Loca- 
tion; Surrounding  Waters.  II.  Bordering  Countries;  Size; 
Coast-line ;  Islands.     III.  Surface ;  Rivers ;  Climate. 

1.  Of  what  countries  is  Great  Britain  made  up?  United 
Kingdom?  British  Isles? 

2.     Look  at  map  of  world — tell   me  how  British   Isles  are 
situated. 
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3.  In  what  part  of  Europe  are  British  Isles?  Latitude? 
Longitude?  (on  map). 

4.  Compare  with  Labrador  in  latitude. 

5.  (a)  In  what  direction  from  the  Continent  are  British 
Isles?  (b)  In  what  direction  from  the  United  States? 
(c)  How  far  are  British  Isles  from  the  L'nited  States? 

6.  (a)  Name  and  locate  the  bodies  of  water  that  sur- 
round British  Isles.  (,b)  What  body  of  water  separates 
Europe  and  England  ?  (c)  What  two  bodies  of  water  does  the 
Strait  of  Dover  connect  ?  (d)  What  bodies  of  water  separate 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ? 

7.  (a)  What    countries    are    near    the    British     Isles? 

(b)  Which  is  nearest?      (c)   Of  what  advantage  is  this  to 
these  countries? 

8.  (a)  Compare  size  of  United  Kingdom  with  New  York 
State,   (b)  Compare  England  in  size  with  New  York  State. 

(c)  Compare     Scotland    in    size    with     New     York     State. 

(d)  Compare  Ireland  in  size  with  New  York  State. 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  population  of  British  Isles?  (b)  Com- 
pare with  the  United  States,  (c)  Compare  England  and 
United  States  in  population. 

10.  Describe  coast-line  of  United  Kingdom. 

11.  Why  has  Great  Britain  so  many  good  harbors? 

12.  What  influence  has  this  on  the  occupation  of  many 
people  of  Great  Britain? 

13.  Where  do  you  find  the  greatest  number  of  islands? 
Locate  the  Hebrides  Islands;  Orkney;  Shetland:  Isle  of  Man; 
Channel  Islands. 

14.  Describe  the  surface  of  England ;  Ireland ;  Scotland ; 
Wales ;    Which  of  these  is  the  most  mountainous  ? 

15.  What  part  of  England  is  most  mountainous? 

16.  What  part  of  England  is  low? 

17.  (Oji  map  of  England)  locate  the  Thames,  Severn, 
Mersey,  and  Humber  Rivers;  tell  in  what  direction  each  flows 
and  into  what  body  of  water.  Name  an  important  city  on 
each. 

18.  (On  map  of  Scotland)  find  the  Clyde  River  and  Firth 
of  Forth;  into  what  body  of  water  does  each  flOw?  Locate 
an  important  city  on  each. 

19.  Describe  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
W'hy  have  the  British  Isles,  which  are  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Labrador,  a  warmer  climate  than  the  latter? 

TOPICAL  TERM  PLAN  IN  HISTORY— 6B 
FIRST  WEEK. — Review  :  Early  Discoveries  and  settlements. 
French  and  Indian  War  and  Revolution. 
SECOND  WEEK.— War  of  1812. 

Helpful  inventions. 
Expansion  of  the  United  States. 
THIRD  WEEK,— Millard  Fillmore. 

Franklin  Pierce.     Beginning  of  expansion 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
FOURTH  WEEK.— James  Buchanan. 

Slavery ;  slave  ships ;  the  slave  trade ;  a 
slave's  life.     The  cotton  gin. 
F-IFTH  WEEK.— The  Abolitionists. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
The  Missouri  Compromise. 
/. — Discoveries  and  Settlemenls. 
Who  discovered  America  and  when? 
What  discovery  was  made  by  the  Cabots? 


Who  was  Yespucius?     Why  is  he  famous? 

What  did  Balboa  discover? 

Who  conquired  Mexico? 

What  did  De  Leon  and  De  Soto  discover? 

Why  is  Sir  Francis  Drake  famous  ? 

What   efifect   had   the   defeat   of   the   Armada   on   Enj 
settlements? 

What  settlement  was  made  in   1607? 

Who  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass?     When? 

Who  settled  New  Amsterdam,  and  when? 

Who  settled  Rhode  Island  ? 

What  settlement  was  made  by  Lord  Baltimore? 

Where  did  William  Penn  plant  his  colony? 

What  discovery  was  made  by  Jacques  Cartier? 

Who  founded  Quebec? 

Who    explored    the    Mississippi    from    the    Lakes   to 
Arkansas  ? 

Who  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  gulf? 
French  and  Indian  War. 

What  caused  the  I'Yench  and  Indian  War? 

Tell  briefly  of  the  services  of  Washington  in  the  w; : 

Describe  Braddock's  defeat. 

Who  was  General  Wolfe? 

Where  is  Quebec? 

W^hy  were  the  English  anxious  to  capture  it? 

What  event  took  place  in  1759? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  war? 

The  Rez'olntion. 

Give  three  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

When  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  signed?! 

What  battles  took  place  in  1776? 

Give  the  results  of  each. 

When  did  Burgoyne's  surrender  take  place? 

Who  commanded  the  American  navy? 

Where  did  the  last  surrender  of  the  w'ar  take  place? 

Where,  and  when  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed? 

Give  briefly  the  results  of  the  war. 
H.—lVar  of  1812 

Give  the  principal  cause  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Tell  briefly  of  two  American  victories  at  sea. 

How  did  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  come  to  be  wri  r 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  national  capital  during  the    i 

Give  the  result  of  the  war. 

Expansion. 

Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  in  1783. 

What  purchase  was  made  in  1803. 

From  whom  was  Louisiana  purchased? 

What  piece  of  territory  was  acquired  by  President  Moi  t 

When  was  Florida  purchased  ? 

How  did  Texas  get  into  the  L^nion? 

What  territory  was  acquired  from  Mexico? 
Helpful  Inventions. 

Who  invented  the  cotton  gin? 

What  did  Robert  Fulton  invent? 

Who  built  the  first  locomotive  in  America? 

Who  invented  the  telegraph? 

What  proportion  of  those  seized  survived  the  voyap 

What  was  done  when  the  slaver  reached  a  port? 

What  did  the  trader  do  with  his  purchase? 

(Conliniicd  on  Pag,e  40.)  | 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 7A. 

FIRST  WEEK. 
Meaning  of  Civilization. 
Primitive  man.     Civilizing  agencies. 
Phoenicia. 

SECOND  WEEK. 
Greece;  literature,  architecture,  sculpture. 
Rome.    The  Roman  Empire. 
Fall  of  Rome. 

THIRD  WEEK. 
The  world  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Geographical  knowl- 
^ge;  reason  for  its  limitations. 
The  compass ;  its  influence. 

Gunpowder;  its  influence  on  travel  and  discovery. 
FOURTH  WEEK. 

Printing;  early  methods,  with  movable  type,  1440;  influence 

0  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

Marco  Polo ;  influence  of  his  travels  on  trade  with  the  East. 
FIFTH  WEEK, 
noa;  geographical  position;  trade  route  to  the  East. 
Venice;  geographical  position;  trade  routes  to  the  East; 
cinpetition  with  Genoa. 

SIXTH  WEEK. 
Constantinople;    position,    its    fall;    closing   of   the    trade 
rotes ;  eflfects  on  Venice  and  Genoa. 
Portugal ;  Henry  the  Navigator ;  Diaz,  Da  Gama. 

I.— PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

What  is  meant  by  civilization? 

Where  did  primitive  man  live  ?     Did  he  have  a  fixed  abode  ? 

How  did  he  obtain  his  food?    What  kind  of  clothing  did  he 
wir? 

What   was   one   thing   that   helped    in   the   civilization   of 
saages? 

How  was  light  first  obtained? 

How  did  man  first  kindle  a  fire? 

Tell  one  way  in  which  he  could  use  fire. 

In  what  other  way  did  man  use  fire  beside  to  cook  his 
fed? 

What  was  the  first  kind  of  lamp  ever  used  ? 

What  was  man  enabled  to  do  after  the  lamp  was  dis- 
co sred? 

What  was  the  first  implement  used  by  man  ? 

How  was  the  first  plow  made? 
!    What  did  man  discover  he  could  get  from  the  soil  ? 

How  could  the  crop  be  made  better  and  larger? 

1  After  using  the  plow  and  tilling  the  soil  all  day,  what  could 
pna  do  when  darkness  came? 

Did  man  have  to  wander  from  place  to  place  now  in  search 
Df  ood? 

A'hat  did  he  live  on? 

vVhen  his  crops  were  large,  what  could  he  do  with  what 
be  lid  not  need? 

!    iVhat  could  he  get  in  exchange  ? 
■    A'^ith  whom  could  he  exchange? 
,    yVhat  was  this  the  beginning  of? 
i    jVhat  four  things  helped  to  civilize  man  ? 

A^hat   people   are   considered   the    first   great   commercial 
Defile  ? 


PHOENICIA. 


Where  was  Phoenicia?  What  was  the  principal  industry 
of  the  Phoenicians?  Name  the  two  important  cities  of 
Phoenicia. 

With  whom  did  these  two  cities  trade? 

As  their  business  increased  what  did  they  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  account  of? 

What  kind  of  writing  had  been  in  use  until  then? 

Why  didn't  the  Phoenicians  like  this  style? 

What  did  they  gradually  invent? 

What  was  this  really  the  beginning  of? 

Why  did  Phoenician  civilization  spread? 

What  happened  to  Phoenicia  later  on  ? 

What  do  we  consider  the  greatest  thing  done  by  the 
Phoenicians  ? 

II.— GREECE. 

Locate  Greece. 

What  two  cities  were  the  most  important  in  ancient  Greece  ? 

Name  three  of  the  great  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece. 

How  do  we  know  the  Greeks  loved  everything  that  was 
beautiful  ? 

Where  was  the  Acropolis? 

What  famous  building  was  erected  there? 

How  do  we  know  their  sculpture  was  wonderful? 

What  else  did  they  surpass  in  beside  architecture  and 
sculpture  ? 

Name  two  of  their  great  writers. 
What  did  Homer  write? 

ROME. 

Locate  Rome. 

What  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Romans  of  long  ago? 
What  did  the  Romans  do  to  all  of  the  surrounding  country? 
What  was  one  thing  every  Roman  was  taught  ? 
Because  of  prompt  obedience  what  were  the  Romans  able 
to  do? 

To  whom  did  they  owe  their  first  obedience? 

When  the  Romans  conquered  a  nation,  what  did  they  leave 
there  ? 

Why  did  they  boast  that  "all  roads  led  to  Rome"  ? 

How  do  we  know  they  built  good  roads? 

How  do  we  know  their  laws  were  good  ? 

Who  was  the  greatest  Roman  general  ? 

What  land  did  he  conquer? 

What  else  did  he  conquer? 

What  remains  in  England  now  of  the  Roman  Conquest? 

What  change  did  Caesar  make  in  the  calendar? 

How  many  days  did  he  decide  there  shall  be  in  an  ordinary 
year?     In  a  leap  year? 

What  calendar  is  this  called? 

What  did  these  Romans  build  in  the  conquered  land? 

What  did  they  take  with  them  from  Rome? 

What  land  was  included  in  the  Roman  Empire? 

What  hapi>ened  after  Caesar  was  assassinated? 

Who  divided  the  great  Roman  Empire  in  two? 

What  citv  was  named  for  him? 
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What  gradually  happened  to  the  Roman  Empire? 

By  whom  was  the  empire  attacked? 

When  did  Rome  fall  ? 

What  did  the  ancient  empire  of  Rome  become? 

In  counting  time,  what  does  B.  C.  stand  for? 

What  does  A.  D.  stand  for  ? 

What  is  meant  by  55  B.  C.  ? 

What  is  meant  by  476  A.  D.?     By  1917  A.  D.? 

III.— MIDDLE  AGES. 

Ho w^  much  of  the  world  was  known  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ? 

Why  was  so  little  of  it  known? 

What  is  the  compass  ? 

Why  did  the  discovery  of  the  compass  help  men  to  make 
longer  voyages? 

Who  was  Marco  Polo? 

To  what  lands  did  he  travel? 

What  did  he  bring  back  with  him? 

What  is  gunpowder? 

Where  is  it  supposed  gimpowder  was  invented? 

Why  did  the  use  of  gunpowder  increase  travel? 

When  was  printing  invented? 

Who  invented  the  alphabet? 

What  did  the  people  of  ancient  times  write  on  ?     What  did 
they  write  with? 

How  did  the  invention  of  printing  influence  knowledge? 

Locate  Genoa.     What  was  its  government? 

What  was  Genoa  noted  for  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

With  whom  did  Genoa  trade? 

What  routes  were  followed  in  going  from  Genoa  to  the 
East? 

Locate  Venice.     What  was  its  government? 

With  whom  did  Venice  trade? 

What  routes  were  followed  from  Venice  to  the  East? 

What  people  conquered  Constantinople? 

Why  was  this  bad  for  Venice  and  Genoa? 

What  did  they  decide  must  be  found? 

Which   were   the   wealthiest   countries   of   Europe   at    this 
time  ? 

Locate  Portugal. 

What  was  the  government  of  Portugal? 

Who  was  Henry  the  Navigator? 

Why   was   Portugal   anxious  to  continue  her   trade   with 
the  East? 

Who  was  Bartholomew  Diaz? 

Where  did  he  sail  ? 

Why  did  he  not  go  farther? 

How  did  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  get  its  name? 

Who  was  Vasco  da  Gama? 

Where  did  he  sail? 

What  waters  did  he  sail? 

What  had  he  discovered? 

Why  could  Portugal  continue  her  trade  with  the  East? 

IV.— CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Locate  Constantinople. 
Who  captured  the  city? 

What  effect  did  this  have  on  the  trade  routes? 
Why  was  the  fall  of  Constantinople  bad  for  Venice  and 


VVh_\  was  it  unsafe  for  them  to  try  to  trade  with  the  Ei 
What  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  find  now? 

PORTUGAL. 
Locate  Portugal. 

What  was  the  government  of  Portugal? 
What  was  the  most  important  industry  of  the  Portuguf 
Who  was  Henry  the  Navigator? 
Who  was  Bartholomew  Diaz? 
What  was  he  sent  out  to  find? 
In  what  direction  did  he  sail? 
How  far  did  he  sail? 
What  did  he  call  the  cape? 
Why  did  he  turn  back? 

What  name  was  given  to  the  cape  by  the  King  of  Portug 
Why  did  he  name  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
Who  was  Vasco  da  Dama  ? 
What  was  he  sent  out  to  find? 
In  what  direction  did  Jie  sail? 

What  did  he  do  when  he  came  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hof 
What  body  of  water  did  he  enter? 
What  land  did  he  reach  ? 
What  had  he  succeeded  in  finding? 

INTERJECTION  AND  VERB— 7A 

I 

A.  Definition— Make  a  list  from  the  following: 

1.  Alas!  she  is  ill. 

2.  Ah !  there  she  comes. 

3.  Lo !  the  room  is  empty. 

4.  Oh !  I  have  spilled  my  ink. 

5.  The  soldiers  are  coming.     Hurrah ! 

B.  Make  a  list  of  familiar  "Interjections." 

C.  An   interjection  must   always  be   followed   by  an  i, 
clamation  point.  1 

D.  Review — Tell  part  of  .speech  of  each  word  in  followii 
Model — N.    Fro.    /\uj.    Verb.    /\dv.    Prep.    Conj.    Inf 

1.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

2.  Custom  reconciles  us  to  everything. 

3.  The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow. 

4.  Patience  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  genius. 

5.  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God. 

E.  Give  definition  of  each  part  of  speech. 

II 
.A.     Definition — Verbs  of  "Action,"  "Heing,"  and  "> 

1.  Birds  sing. 

2.  M\'  lady  sleeps. 

3.  He  loves  children. 

4.  There  is  a  flaw  in  the  metal. 

Sing  asserts  action ;  sleeps,  state  or  condition  ;  loves  a 
feeling ;  is  existence  or  being. 

B.     The  verb  "Be"  is  called  a  "Copulative  \"erb"  bee  < 
it  links  the  subject  to  some  other  word  in  the  predicate 

Lightning  is  electricity. 

Other  forms  of  the  verb  "Be." 

1.  Be  ye  perfect. 

2.  I  atn  well. 

3.  Thou  art  the  man. 

4.  The  windows  are  open. 

5.  The  sun  zvas  hot. 

6.  The  nuts  were  ripe. 
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7. 
8. 

II. 

1. 

3. 
4. 


6. 

7. 
s. 
9. 
10. 


GEOGRAPHY.  PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS— 7B. 

First  Month. — First  IVc^k. — I.  Asia  as  a  whole;  Loca- 
on;  Boundaries;  Size;  Shape.     I. — Bound  Asia. 

2.  In  what  hemisphere  is  Asia?    What  part? 

3.  Locate  Asia,  according  to  zones. 

4.  In  what  direction  is  it  from  Europe?  North  America? 
.rom  Australia?    Africa? 

5.  Compare  Asia  with  North  America  in  size;  with  South 
jmerica ;  with  Europe. 

6.  In  what  latitude  is  most  of  the  northern  part? 
In  what  latitude  is  most  of  the  southern  part? 
What  shape  is  the  continent  of  Asia? 

Coast  line  surface. 
What  kind  of  a  coast  line  has  Asia? 
What  benefits  are  derived  from  that  sort  of  coast  line? 
Divide  the  surface  into  three  parts — name  them. 
Name  and  locate  three  mountain   ranges.     Find  two 
Fjhest  peaks. 
5.     What  and  where  is  the  "Roof  of  the  World?" 
Locate  the  Plateau  of  Tibet. 
Where  is  the  Desert  of  Gobi  ? 
Where  are  the  most  important  plains  ? 
What  is  the  most  populous  part  of  Asia  ? 
Describe  the  Siberian  Plains — as  to  location,  vegeta- 
tin ;  products. 

III.     Drainage,  Rivers,   Lakes,  Seas,  Gulf  and  Bays. 
1.     Compare   the   rivers   of  northern   Asia   with  those  of 
sitthern  and  eastern  Asia. 
1.     Name  two  rivers  flowing  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Describe  two  rivers  of  India,  and  an  important   fact 
a)ut  one. 

4.  What   are   the   two    most   important    rivers   of   China 
Viv  do  many  Chinese  live  on  the  rivers? 

5.  Where  is  Lake  Baikal  ? 

6.  Which  two  seas  arc  true  lakes?'    Which  are  below  sea 
lejl? 

7.  What  sea  lies  between  Korea  and  Japan? 

8.  Where  is  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb?    What  waters 
d<:s  it  connect? 

I.     Straits,  Chaiuiels. 

1.  Where  is  Behring  Strait?      What    continents    does   it 
searate?     How  wide  is  it? 

2.  What  waters  are  connected  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ? 

3.  Find  the  Strait  of  Ormus. 

4.  What  are  the  Dardanelles?    What  recent  historic  event 
ocjrred  there?    Result? 

.=;.     What  strait  lies  between  China  and  Formosa? 
').     Draw  an  outline  map  from  memor>-  locating  the  straits 
mutioned  in  the  above  questions. 
I.     Peninsulas,  Islands. 

1 .     What  [)eninsula  is  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Siberia ' 
'     Draw  a  rough  outline  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  lo-  ' 
the  following:  (1)  Kamchatka,  (2)  Korea,  (3)  Malay 


P<. 


(4)  Indo-China,  (5)  The  Deccan,  (6)  Arabia. 
^.     Where  is  East  Cape?     Ca])e  Cambodia? 
\.     Name  the  islands  that  comprise  the  Japanese  Empire. 
'••.     What  group  of  islands  belong  to  United  States? 
3.     On  the  map  of  the  world  trace  a  trade  route  from  San 
Frncisco  to  the  Philippines. 


7.     What  direction  are  the  Philippines ^f rom  Japan?  From 
United  States? 

III.     Climate. 

1.  Draw  a  ruugh  sketch  showing  the  four  heat  belts  'of 
Asia. 

2.  What  causes  the  monsoon  ? 

3.  Describe  the  summers  and  winters  of  southern  Asia. 

4.  How  is  southern  Asia  protected  from  the  cold  winds? 

5.  Differentiate  between  the  climate  of  eastern  Asia  and 
western  Asia.    Why  is  it  milder  in  one  ? 

6.  What  is  tlie  average  temperature  of  northeast  Siberia  ? 
(60  below  zero.) 

7.  Where  is  the  "Cold  Pole?" 

8.  If  you  had  your  choice  of  living  somewhere  in  Asia — 
what  part  would  you  select?  Why? 

T.     Vegetation. 

1.  What  are  the  four  principal  belts  of  vegetation  ^   i 

2.  What  flourishes  in  the  Tundras  ? 

3.  Which  countries  lie  in  the  "Forest  Belt?" 

4.  What  is  the  chief  vegetable  product  of  Siberia?     Of 
China  ? 

,r     Why  is  there  little  or  no  vegetation  in  the  central  part? 

6.  What  is  the  general  climate  of  southern  Asia?    Then 
what  plants  grow  there? 

7.  What  do  we  import  from  Ceylon? 

8.  What  plant  is  used  for  dyes  that  we  get  from  India? 

9.  What  drug  is  manufactured  from  the  poppy  plant? 

II.  Minerals,  Animals. 

1.  Why  are  the  minerals  of  Asia  not  developed? 

2.  From  what  section  is  gold  produced  ? 

3.  From  what  part  of  Asia  do  we  get  graphite?    Why  is 
t  useful?     Name  some  articles  made  from, graphite. 

4.  I'^or  what  is  sulphur  used? 

5.  Which  country  is  richest  in  mineral? 

6.  What  animals  live  in  the  Tundras?    Why  valuable? 

7.  Name  three  wild  aniinals  of  Asia. 

8.  What  animal  is  held  sacred  in  Siam  ? 

9.  Which  animals  are  domesticated  in  southern  Asia  ? 

III.  People,  Occupations. 

1.  What  is  the  most  densely  populated  region  of  Asia? 

2.  What  three  races  are  represented  in  Asia?     In  what 
sections  do  they  live? 

3.  What  great  religions  of  the  world  were  originally  estab- 
lished in  Asia  ? 

4.  What  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  people? 
.T.     Why  is  mining  not  carried  on? 

6.  How  is  internal  commerce  carried  on  ? 

7.  How  is  most  manufacturing  done  ? 

8      What  countries  have  commerce  with  United  States? 
9.     How  is  commerce  carried  on  with  China?    Why? 

Fourth  Week. — I.     Japan.     Location,  Size,  Surface,  Drain- 
age. 

1.  What  comprises  the  "Flowery  Kingdom?" 

2.  What  is  the  most  northern  island  of  Japanese  kingdom  ? 
The  most  southern? 

3.  Compare  Japan  with  New  York  state  in  size. 

4.  Describe  the  surface  of  Japan.    Name  of  a  volcano  ? 

.T.     What  is  the  building  material  of  most  Japanese  houses? 
Why? 
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6.     What  group  of  islands  may  the  Japanese  Islands  be 
rompared  with  reference  to  location  from  the  mainland? 

7     Describe  the  rivers  of  Japan?    For  what  are  they  uti- 


lized? 
8. 
9. 

war? 
10. 

II. 

1. 


Life  in  the  Ma 


How  did  the  Japanese  acquire  Korea  ?    Formosa  ? 
With  whom  are  the  Japanese  alHed  in  the  European 


What  land  have  they  acquired  since  the  outbreak? 
Climate,  Industries;  Exports,  Imports. 
What  part  of  the  Japanese  kingdom  is  crossed  by  the 

Tropic  of  Cancer?  ,,     .,    t  ,     ^  ^ 

2     What  parallel  passes  through  the  Kunle  Islands  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  weather  exists  in  the  central  islands? 
Where  is  copious  rainfall? 

4.  What  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people?    What  is 
the  average  size  of  a  Japanese  farm?    Two  acres.) 

5.  How  does  Japan  rank  in  the  silk  industry? 

6.  With  what  countries  does  Japan  carry  on  foreign  com- 
merce? .  .     ,      ,  J 

7.  To  what  country  does  she  owe  her  original  advance.'' 

Who  induced  her  to  open  the  port  of  Yokohama? 

8.  Name  five  exports  to  United  States. 

9.  Name  five  imports  from  the  United  States. 

10.  What  trade  route  is  used  when  trading  with  United 
States. 

HI.     Cities,  Government,  Religion,  Education,  People. 

1.  Compare  the  capital  of  Japan  with  New  York  City  in 

size.    Locate  it. 

2.  How  does  Tokio  rank  with  other  large  cities  ot  the 

world?  •  1    A- 

3.  What  is  the  chief  seaport?    Size  compared  with  .New 

York  City. 

4.  What  form  of  government  has  Japan  ?  Of  what  does 
the  parliament  consist?  Compare  it  with  that  of  United  States. 
Name  the  present  ruler. 

5.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people? 

6.  Write  a  paragraph  on.  the  educational  system  of  Japan. 

7.  To  what  race  do  the  Japs  belong?    Why  are  they  called 

the  Frenchmen  of  the  East  ? 

8.  Name  the  order  of  men  considered  honorable  in  Japan 
(soldiers,  farmers,  artisans,  merchants).    Why  is  this? 

9.  How  did  Japan  get  control  of- Port  Arthur? 

10.  Why  is  Port  Arthur  important? 
PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 7B 

FIRST  WEEK. 
Old  World  claims  in  the  New  World. 
Europe  in  the   16th  century.     The  Reformation. 
Henry  VIII  and  the  Church  of  England. 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Defeat  of  the  Armada. 

SECOND  WEEK. 
James  I.     Settlement  at  Jamestown;  aims  of  the  colonists, 
hardships,  successes. 

Puritans ;  migration  to  Holland,  Plymouth ;  hardships,  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians,  success. 

THIRD  WEEK. 
France  in  the  New  Worid.     The  great  French  discoverers 
and  explorers.     The  extent  of  the  French  claims. 


FOURTH  WEEK. 

Puritans,  Quakers,  Catholics. 
Maryland  and  Lord  Baltimore. 
The  Puritans  at  Salem  and  Boston, 
chusetts  Bay  Colony. 

FIFTH  WEEK. 

Rise  of  the  Puritans  in  England.     Hampden  and  Crom\ 
The  war  between  the  king  and  Pariiament.     Executio, 

Charles  I. 

The  Commonwealth  established. 
The  Restoration. 

I.— Old  World  Clams  in  the  New  World. 
Name  the  European  countries  that  claimed  land  in  the 

Worid. 

What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  Spain? 

What  did  Christopher  Columbus  discover?      When? 

Why  did  they  claim  Central  America  and  the  nor 
and  eastern  parts  of  Brazil? 

Why  did  they  claim  Florida? 

What  land  did  they  claim  because  of  Cortez?  Becau 
Pizarro? 

Why  did  they  claim  the  land  around  the  Mississippi  B 

What  part  of  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  Englai 

On  whose  discoveries  and  explorations  did  they  base 

vlaims? 

What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  France 

What  land  was  discovered  or  explored  by  Cartier? 

What  did  Champlain  do? 

Marquette  and  Joliet  ? 

What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  Fram 
cause  of  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  La  Salle? 

What  land  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch? 

On  whose  discoveries  and  explorations  did  they  base 

claims? 

Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

What  great  question  was  disturbing  the  people  of  I 
in  the  sixteenth  century? 

What  church  did  many  people  leave  ? 

What  new  religion  was  started  ? 

What  is  this  period  called? 

Who  was  the  King  of  England  at  this  time? 

On  what  questions  did  he  disagree  with  the  pope? 

What  did  he  do? 

What  new  church  did  Henry  Mil  start? 

Who  did  he  say  was  the  head  of  the  church  ? 

Did  everyone  join  this  new  form  of  church . ' 

What  did  this  lead  to? 

Did  people  enjoy  religious  freedom  in  these  days 

What  happened  to  the  people  who  remained  Cathol 

By  whom  was  Henry  VIII  succeeded? 

What  religion  did  he  believe  in  ? 

Who  succeeded  Edward  ? 

What  was  her  religion? 

What  did  she  try  to  do  in  England  ? 

Whom  did  she  marry? 

How  did  she  think  that  would  help? 

Who  succeeded  Queen  ^Mary  ? 

^^'hat  church  did  she  belong  to? 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 


1 


From  Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley: 


1 


From 

2 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  th« 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  hav*  JojTt 
health  and  power  it  is  indispensable.     Every  school  should  have  one. 


JNO,  TH,  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,   Colorado  State   Normal  School: 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  "snap**  which  outdoor  ex- 
ercise puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor   Gymnasium.  ^  r^        /7 


From  RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego.  New  York: 

3 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of  work,  even  though   they  do  not  prepare  specialists. 


fS^Cuc^/.^ 


From  CHARLES  B,  BOYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


/C^ 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  and  periods  of  intermission.  The  apparatus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  frankly  recommend  St 
to  others   who  are   contemplating  the  equipment  of  schoolyards  with  suitable  Playground  Apparatus. 


^^ 


From  C.  E.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  Cat.: 


/<^rf*^ 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  the  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,  is  effectually  promoting  the  physical,  moral  and  social  welfare  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Apparatus.  No  bet- 
ter condition  can  exist  for  children  to  live  up  to  and  respect  laws,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus  grow  into  good  citirens. 

The  school  discipline  has  been  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  morals 
are  evident. 

In  no  other  way  can   the  boy  or  girl  be  fully  educated. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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PLANS  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 8A 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  articles  of  Confederation. 
SECOND  WEEK. 

Constitutional  Convention. 

Influence  of  English  law  on  the  Constitution. 
THIRD  WEEK. 

Important  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Federal  versus  State  Sovereignty. 
FOURTH  WEEK. 

Rise  of  political  parties. 

Influence  of  the   French   Revolution   on   our  political 
parties. 
FIFTH  WEEK. 

War  of  1812;  causes,  chief  events,  effects. 

Influence  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  on  the  War  of  1812? 

I.— THE  ORDINANCES  OF  1787. 

Where  was  the  Northwest  Territory? 

Who  claimed  this  land? 

What  did  the  States  finally  do  with  the  land? 

What  were  the  laws  called  that  were  made  for  the  North- 
west Territory  ? 

What  were  four  things  stated  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787? 
,.      Name  the  states  made  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

|;.  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

By  what  laws  was  the  United  States  governed  after  the 
Revolution?  .^. 

When  did  these  laws  go  into  effect  ?  i 

What  was  the  governing  body? 

What  did  it  consist  of? 
I '         Name  five  weaknesses  of  the  government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

II.— CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Why  was  the  Constitutional  Convention  called? 

Where  did  it  meet? 

Instead  of  revising  the  Article,  what  did  they  decide  to  do  ? 

When  the  new  laws  were  completed  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them? 

How  many  states  were  to  ratify  the  new  laws  before  they 
could  go  into  effect? 

When  did  the  Constitution  become  the  law  of  the  land? 

INFLUENCE  OF  ENGLISH  LAW  ON  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

What  are  the  five  great  papers  that  constitute  England's 
Unwritten  Constitution? 

When  and  by  whom  was  Magnus  Charta  signed? 

Why  was  he  forced  to  sign  it? 

What  are  three  of  its  provisions? 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  Petition  of  Rights  signed? 

What  did  he  do  that  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Charta? 

What  are  two  of  the  provisions  of  the  Petition  of  Rights? 

To  what  family  did  Charles  I  belong? 

What  belief  did  the  members  of  this  family  hold? 

After  Charles  had  signed  the  Petition  of  Rights,  did  he 
not  obev  it? 


What  did  all  this  trouble  bring  on? 

What  happened  to  Charles  I  ?    When  ? 

What  kind  of  government  did  England  have  then?  t 
long  did  this  last?     Who  became  king  then? 

What  was  stated  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act? 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  Bill  of  Rights  signed? 

What  is  stated  in  this  paper  that  is  also  in  Magna  Chj 
and  the  Petition  of  Rights  ? 

What  does  the  Act  of  Settlement  tell  about? 

Why  didn't  the  Constitutional  Convention  copy  any  of 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Settlement? 

What  did  they  copy  from  the  four  other  great  papers 

Into  how  many  departments  is  the  English  govemn- 
divided?     What  does  each  consist  of? 

How  many  departments  did  our  government  consist 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 

How   many   departments   was   it   divided   into   under 
Constitution  ? 

What  does  each  consist  of? 

III.— PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

What  is  stated  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution? 

What  is  the  legislative  department  of  the  United  St; 
called  ? 

How  is  it  divided? 

How  many  members  are  there  in  each  House? 

Why  did  this  please  both  the  large  and  small  states  ? 

Where  are  the  sessions  of  Congress  held?  When  do 
sessions  begin?    When  does  Congress  adjourn? 

What  power  has  the  President  with  regard  to  the  sessic 

Who  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  United  States?  ^^ 
other  officers  belong  to  the  executive  department? 

How  many  Cabinet  officers  did  President  Washing 
have?     How  many  has  President  Wilson? 

What  does  the  judicial  department  consist  of? 

Where  does  the  Supreme  Court  sit? 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  amendments  to  the  Constituti 

How  many  were  added  in  Washington's  administrati 
What  do  they  tell  about? 

How  many  have  been  added  altogether? 

How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended? 

IV.— FEDERAL  VS.  STATE  SOVEREIGNTY. 

POLITICAL    PARTIES. 

What  did  some  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conve 
think  about  the  supremacy  of  the  national  government? 

What  did  other  members  believe  on  this  subject? 

What  two  parties  was  this  the  beginning  of? 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  what  name  die  til 
Anti- Federalists  take? 

What  beliefs  did  they  hold  on  the  subject  of  the  Ute 
States  bank,  the  tariff  and  the  payment  of  state  debts?  Hi 
did  they  believe  we  should  help  France  when  the  French  I  vc 
lution  broke  out  ?     Name  four  men  who  belonged  to  this  ]  rt; 

What  did  the  Federalists  believe  with  regard  to  the  I.  ite 
States  bank,  the  tariff  and  the  payment  of  state  debts?  rt 
were  they  not  in  favor  of  helping  France  when  the  Revo  30 
broke  out?  Name  three  men  who  belonged  to  this  rt' 
What  did  each  party  think  of  the  War  of  1812?  What  • 
end  to  the  Federalist  party? 
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A  New  Book 


Pan  and  His  Pipes 


and  Other  Tales  for  Chsldren 


By  Katherine  D.  Gather 


This  is  a  little  art-book  of  child  stories  which  relate  in  an  interesting:  manner  the  old'myths 
and  historical  tales  about  the  beginnings  of  music. 


Contents: 
Pan. and  His  Pipes. 

The  Tortoise  that  Cave  the  World  Music. 
The  Holy  Bird. 

The  Harp  King  Alfred  Played. 
.Stephen,  the  Child  Crusader. 


M  hen  Knighthood  was  in  Flower. 

The  Violin  Makers  of  Cremor.a 

A  Star  and  a  Song. 

The  Holy  Grail. 

The  Songs  of  Hiawatha. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect It  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Following  each  story  is  a  list  of  musical  illustrations  to  be  given  with 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  VICTOR  IDEA  of  using:  MUSIC  to  vitalize  and 
illuminate  stories,  reading  lessons  and  studies  in  Literature  and  Art? 

Music  brings  the  charm  of  romance  into  all  formal  studies;  it  compels  interest 
and  leaves  a  lasting  impression. 

In  "Pan  and  His  Pipes,"  stories  of  the  origin  of  the  lyre,  flute,  violin  and  lute 
are  illustrated  with  appropriate  selections  played  upon  the  harp,  zither,  flute,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  oboe,  violin,  'cello,  lute,  mandolin,  guitar,  xylophone,  marimba,  bells, 
celesta,  cembalon  or  dulcimer  and  piano,  all  of  which  are  descended  from  early  primi- 
tive instruments.  Bird  stories  are  illustrated  with  songs  by  real  birds,  and  with 
faithful  imitations  of  native  songsters. 

All  of  the  above  stories  are  well  suited  to  reading  lesson,  cr  to  the  music-listening  period. 

"Pan  and  His  Pipes" — 35  cents 
at  all  Victor  dealers 

For  further  inform.Ttion,  and  for  ^'ictor  Educational  Litera- 
ture, visit  the  nearest  \'ictor  dealer  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor 
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v.— WAR  OF  1812. 

During  Jefferson's  administration  what  war  was  going  on 
between  England  and  France  ? 

What  did  both  of  these  countries  do  to  American  vessels? 

What  two  laws  were  passed  by  Congress  because  of  this? 
What  was  stated  in  these  laws? 

What  did  the  English  do  to  American  seamen  ? 

Who  declares  war  in  this  country? 

On  whom,  was  war  declared  in  1812? 

Who  was  President  while  this  war  was  going  on? 

What  were  six  important  events  of  the  war? 

What  were  four  important  results  of  the  war? 

After  the  War  of  1812  what  kind  of  tariff  did  we  have  for 
the  first  time? 

What  kind  of  tariff  had  we  had  before  this  ? 

PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— 8A 

FIRST  WEEK. 

1.  The  Solar  System. 

2.  The  Nebular  Theory. 
SECOND  WEEK. 

1.  The  Sun. 

2.  The  Planets. 

3.  Some  constellations. 
THIRD  WEEK. 

1.  Gravitation. 

2.  Satellites. 

3.  The  Earth ;  its  relation  to  the  sun. 
FOURTH  WEEK. 

1.  The  Earth:     (a)   Its  size;  diameter,  circumference, 

area. 

2.  (b)   Composition. 

3.  (c)   Shape. 

I.— THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

What  is  the  solar  system  ? 

What  body  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system  ? 

Give  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  solar. 

Is  there  any  system  larger  than  the  solar  system? 

What  are  planets? 

What  are  planetoids? 

What  are  comets? 

What  are  meteors? 

THE  NEBULAR  THEORY. 

How  did  the  solar  system  come  into  existence? 

Give  the  meaning  of  the  word  nebula. 

State  the  nebular  theory. 

What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  original  mass  of 
matter  was  in  a  heated  condition? 

How  did  portions  of  it  leave  the  original  mass? 

What  was  formed  from  the  detached  portions  of  the  orig- 
inal mass? 

II.— THE  SUN. 

Of  what  system  is  the  sun  the  center? 

What  is  the  sun? 

What  difference  is  there  between  the  composition  of  the 
earth  and  that  of  the  sun? 

What  shape  is  the  sun  ? 

Give  the  approximate  diameter  of  the  sun. 

Does  the  sun  move? 

Give  one  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  an  axis. 


sun. 


What  are  sun  spots? 

What  does  observation  of  sun  spots  prove? 
What  benefits  does  the  earth  derive  from  the  sun? 
Whence  does  the  earth  obtain  its  light  ?  its  heat  ? 

THE  PLANETS. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  planet? 
Name  the  planets. 
Which  is  the  smallest  planet? 
Which  is  the  largest  planet? 
Why  was  it  named  Jupiter? 

Which  is  the  red  planet?  -  i 

Why  did  it  receive  its  name? 
Name  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  nearness  to 

What  planets  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye? 

Give  one  difference  between  the  planets  and  the  stars. 
CONSTELLATIONS. 

What  is  a  constellation  ?  ■ 

Name  some  of  the  most  easily  seen  constellations. 

Describe   Ursa    Major,    Ursa    Minor,    Orion,    Cassio 
Pegasus. 

Make  a  diagram  of  Orion.     Indicate  the  position  of  Si 

Are  these  constellations  always  visible  and  in  the  : 
place  ? 

What  does  their  occasional  disappearance  prove? 

What  star  is  of  the  most  practical  importance  to  the  p' 
of  the  earth? 

Tell  where  to  look  for  Polaris  and  how  to  identify  it 

State  how  Polaris  is  useful  to  travelers. 

Is  Polaris  visible  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ?     Give  a 
son  for  your  answer. 

What  constellation  is  of  use  to  travelers  in  Australia 
III.— GRAVITATION. 

What  keeps  the  planets  in  their  places  in  the  system  ? 

State  briefly  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Have  the  planets  any  attraction  for  the  sun? 

Why  are  not  the  planets  drawn  into  the  sun  as  a  result 
powerful  attraction? 

What  force  keeps  the  earth  in  its  path? 

If  the  sun  attracts  the  earth,  why  does  it  not  absorb  i 

Why  are  animals  able  to  keep  their  footing  upon  the  c 
surface  of  the  earth  ? 

Who  formulated  the  law  of  universal  gravitation? 

What  incident  suggested  the  law  to  him? 

Why  did  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground  ? 
SATELLITES. 

What  are  satellites  or  moons? 

Give  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  satellite. 

Why  is  the  name  satellite  applied  to  these  bodies  ? 

State  the  theory  of  their  formation. 

Name  the  planets  that  have  no  satellites. 

Name  the  planets  that  have  one  satellite  each. 

Which  planet  has  the  largest  number  of  moons? 

Are  moons  stationary  or  do  they  move? 

If  they  are  movable,  state  the  nature  of  their  mot 

What  force  prevents  the  moons  from  whirling  into  ^ 
THE  EARTH. 

What  is  the  earth  ? 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 8B 
RST  WEEK. — Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
;COND  WEEK.— New  political  parties. 
[[IRD  WEEK. — Inventions,  discoveries. 

ludustry,  commerce. 
•URTH  WEEK.— Tariff. 
^FTH  WEEK. — Transportation  and  travel. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I  How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended? 

How  many  amendments   were  added  to  the  Constitution 
i^Vashington's  administration  ? 

I  What  are  these  amendments  called? 

What  do  they  tell  about? 

I  What  is  stated  in  the  first  amendment? 

How  many  amendments  were  added  in  Adams'  adminis- 
r  ion  ? 

What  does  it  tell  about  ? 

What  is  stated  in  the  twelfth  amendment? 

Tn  whose  administration   was   it  added? 

i  low  many  amendments   were  added  to   the  Constitution 
it)re  the  Civil  War? 

When  was  the  thirteenth  amendment  added? 

W^hat  is  stated  in  it? 

Compare   the   Emancipation   Proclamation   with   the   thir- 
Mth  amendment. 

What  did  the  freed  men  become,  according  to  the  four- 
:flth  amendment  ? 

.  What  was  stated  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  about  Con- 
Sirate  leaders?     Alxjut  the  Confederate  war  debt? 
J  What  is  stated  in  the  fifteenth  amendment? 

In    whose    administration    was    the    sixteenth    amendment 

ded? 

What  does  it  give  Congress  the  power  to  do? 

What  had  Congress  been  levying  taxes  on  ? 

When  did  Congress  begin  to  use  the  power  given  to  them 
'yrhe  sixteenth  amendment? 

Why  did  they  find  it  necessary  at  this  time? 

From  which  source  does  the  government  get  much  of  its 

:  tnue  ? 
'  VVhat  two  other  ways  has  it  of  raising  revenue? 

\.t  the  present  time  why  is  the  government  receiving  very 

;i»  money  from  the  tariff? 
vVhat  is  stated  in  the  seventeenth  amendment?     In  whose 

linistration  was  it  added? 

flow  long  does  a  United  States  Senator  serve?     How  are 
Its  chosen? 


m 


Nezv  Political  Parties. 


A  ith  what  great  question  were  the  political  parties  con- 
icd  before  the  Civil  War? 

•Vhat  did  the  Republicans  stand  for? 
:    'A^hy  did  the  Democratic  party  split  at  this  time? 

A  hat  did  the  Northern  Democrats  favor? 
.|  ^Vhat  were  the  Southern  Democrats  determined  to  do? 
. ,  \fter  the  Civil  War  what  was  the  prominent  political  issue? 

A'ho  did  the  Republicans  claim  should  determine  how  the 
cded  states  should  be  readmitted? 

IVhat  did  the  Democrats  believe  should  be  done? 

A'liat  kind  of  tariff  do  the  Republicans  favor? 


MILLER -KINKE AD 

English  Lessons 

Book  I— List  No.  9813 $0.30 

There  is  not  a  lesson  in  the  text  that  the  pupil  cannot 
understand,  not  a  thing  required  that  the  most  ordinary  pupil 
cannot  do  if  he  will  put  forth  the  effort.  There  is  not  a 
lesson  in  the  book  that  does  not  make  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Book  II— List  No.  9814 $0.45 

If  a  grammar  can  be  so  constructed  and  studied  that  it  will 
give  power  and  facility  in  shaping  sentences  not  yet  uttered, 
it  will  serve  its  highest  function. 

The  claim  is  made  that  this  book  does  this  thing.  The 
unit  in  the  old  time  grammar  was  the  word.  The  unit  in 
this  course  is  the  sentence. 


Powers  Spellers 

Primary— List  No.  10009 $0.11 

Advanced— List  No.  10010 .15 

These  are  the  books  that  demonstrated  superiority  in 
a  recent  Ayres  test. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

131  EAST  23rd  STREET 

CHARLES  J.  LANE  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 

New  York  Agent  Ea«tem  Manager 


"IF  WE  MADE  IT,  ITS  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,      Schools      and      Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Rings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK    TO    SEE 

"THE   NEWEST** 

A  unique  and  substantial  rins  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  family  orest, 
fraternity  insignia,  eto.,  struck  absolutely  in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  carred 
dies,  set  with  a  FIKE  DIAMOND  and  birthstone,  inoluding  raised  gold  mono- 
gram, completely  finished. 


Solid  lO-karat  Gold 

$12.00  . 
9.50  . 
7.00     . 


Large  Size 
Medium   Size 
Small    Size 


SoUd  I4-karat  Gold 

.     $13.50 

.       10.50 

8.50 


Lazve  Size  for  Hen.  Medium  and  Small  Size  to  UatCh,   for  Women. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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What  kind  of  tariff  do  the  Democrats  favor? 

What  political  issue  was  brought  up  by  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War? 

What  was  the  Democratic  platform  with  regard  to  ex- 
pansion ? 

What  was  the  Republican  platform? 

What  is  the  platform  of  the  Prohibition  party? 

What  does  the  Socialist  Labor  party  favor  ? 

How  did  the  European  war  affect  the  platforms  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in  the  last  election  ? 

Name  four  prominent  poHtical  issues  of  the  day. 
Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  each  of  the  following  and  what 
is  the  date  of  each  invention :  The  cotton  gin,  the  steam- 
boat, the  locomotive,  the  reaping  machine,  the  telegraph,  the 
sewing  machine,  ether  as  an  anesthetic,  the  Atlantic  cable. 

Who  invented  the  telephone?  When?  What  company 
was  incorporated?     Name  some  of  the  uses  of  the  telephone. 

Who  is  the  inventor  of  the  wireless  telegraph  ?  When  was 
the  first  wireless  message  sent?  When  was  the  first  wireless 
message  sent  across  the  Atlantic? 

What  does  the  wireless  telegraph  enable  people  to  do? 
Where  is  it  of  especial  value?     Why?    What  is  the  message 
usually  sent  in  case  of  great  danger  ? 

Who  invented  the  electric  incandescent  light  ?  Name  some 
other  things  he  invented. 

How  else  is  electricity  used  beside  for  lighting  purposes? 

Name  some  of  the  men  whose  names  are  given  as  inventors 
of  aeroplanes. 

When  was  the  first  motor-driven  aeroplane  used? 

With  what  great  invention  is  the  name  of  Goodyear  con- 
nected? Because  of  his  invention  tell  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  rubber  may  be  used. 

What  inventions  have  made  traveling  on  land  more  com- 
fortable? What  inventions  have  made  traveling  on  land  safer? 
Traveling  on  sea  safer? 

Who  invented  the  cylinder  printing  press?  What  does 
this  machine  do  beside  print?  How  did  this  invention  affect 
the  price  of  the  daily  papers? 

Name  some  mechanical  devices  that  save  time  and  effort 
in  use  in  stores.  Name  some  used  in  factories.  Some  used 
in  offices. 

Name  some  household  utensils  and  appliances  that  are 
time  and  labor  savers.     How  is  each  one  of  these  marked? 

What  does  Congress  grant  to  inventors?  What  right  does 
this  give  the  inventor? 

For  how  long  is  a  patent  granted?  What  may  be  done 
then?     Who  issues  patents? 

What  is  a  copyright? 

Who  grants  copyrights? 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

What  is  the  Homestead  Act  ?     Why  did  people  move  West  ? 

Why  did  the  harvester  help  in  settling  the  West? 

What  does  the  harvester  in  use  at  the  present  time  do  be- 
side cut  the  grain? 

How  did  the  harvester  make  the  enormous  farms  of  the 
West  possible? 

What  is  raised  on  the  fertile  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
What  new  industries  sprang  up  after  the  invention  of  the 


Name  at  least  five  great  manufactured  articles  for  w 
the  United  States  is  famous. 

Name  some  of  the  agricultural  products  exported  by 
United  States. 

Name  some  of  the  manufactured  products  exported  by 
United  States. 

What  improvements  were  made  in  communication  betv 
different  parts  of  our  country?  Between  our  own  country 
foreign  countries?     How  did  this  increase  commerce? 

Tariff 

What  is  a  tariff? 

What  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ? 

When  did  Congress  levy  the  first  tax  on  foreign  goods 

What  kind  of  a  tariff  was  this? 

Why  did  the  War  of  1812  increase  manufacturing  in 
United  States? 

What  did  some  people  think  the  government  should  d 
encourage  the  new  industries? 

What  would  this  do  to  the  price  of  imports? 

Which  goods  would  be  cheaper  then  ? 

Which  goods  would  Americans  buy  ? 

What  kind  of  a  tariff  is  this  ?  ^ 

When  did  we  have  the  first  protective  tariff? 

Which  part  of  the  United  States  favored  the  prote 
tariff?     Why? 

Which  part  of  the  United  States  opposed  the  prote 
tariff?  Why?  What  did  they  demand?  Who  was  the  { 
leader  of  this  movement?  What  political  party  did  ht, 
long  to? 

Which  tariff  was  opposed  by  South  Carolina? 

What  did  South  Carolina  threaten  to  do  if  the  tariff 
enforced? 

What  was  done  to  the  tariff?  Through  whose  infli 
was  the  change  effected? 

What  did   South  Carolina  say  she  had  the  right 
to  any  law  passed  by  Congress  ? 

What  principle  did  South  Carolina  oppose? 

Was  South  Carolina  given  the  opportunity  to  nulHf 
tariff?     What  new  tariff  was  passed? 

How  were  the  duties  to  be  lowered? 

Why  was  a  high  tariff  imposed  after  the  Civil  War 

What  kind  of  a  tariff  do  the  Democrats  favor? 

What  kind  of  a  tariff  do  the  Republicans  favor? 

What  tariff  is  in  operation  at  the  present  time  ?     Is  it 
or  a  high  tariff?    What  clause  does  this  tariff  contain? 
is  it  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  tax  incomes? 

Why  have  new  industries  developed  in  the  United 
since  the  European  War  began?     Because  of  this  wh 
manufacturers  demand? 

Transportation  and  Travel. 

ON    LAND. 

How  was  most  traveling  done  on  land  after  the  Ar 
Revolution  ? 

Why  were  wagons  not  used  more? 

About  how  long  did  it  take  to  go  from  New  Y«| 
Philadelphia  ?     About  how  long  does  it  take  now  ? 

About  how  long  did  it  take  to  go  from  New  York 
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TARR  &  McMURRY:  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

Two  Book  Series,  Also  in  Parts 

Recognized  as  the  standard  geography  text  in  all  progressive 
school   systems.     Twelve   state   adoptions. 

EMERSON  &  BENDER:  MODERN  ENGLISH 

Book  One — Book  Two 

They  stand  the  test  of  experience.    A  happy  medium  between 
the  so-called  language  books  and  the  old  line  grammars. 

BAKER  &  CARPENTER:  LANGUAGE 
READERS 

Primer  and  Six  Books 

A  wealth  of  choice  literature,  properly  graded,  plus  the  lan- 
guage feature;  very  popular. 

LISTER:  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT 
WRITING 

Elementary  Book — Advanced  Book — 
Teachers'  Manual 

Every  page   shows  the  careful  thought  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  of  penmanship  in  the  United  States. 


BYRNES-RICHMAN-ROBERTS : 
PUPILS'  ARITHMETIC 


THE 


A  graded  series  containing  a  wealth  of  problems  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  child. 

VAN  WAGENEN:  DICTATION  DAY  BY  DAY 

A  modern  speller  by  grades  in  which  every  word  is  used  in 
a  sentence  so  that  the  pupil  learns  the  correct  use  of 
English  while  learning  to  spell. 

O'SHEA  &  KELLOGG:  HEALTH  SERIES 

Book  One— "Health  Habits" 
Book  Two^"Health  and  Cleanliness" 
Book  Three— "The  Body  in  Health" 
Book  Four — "Making  the  Most  of  Life 

The  books  make  the  subject  of  hygiene  attractive  to  pupils 
and  lead  to  correct  health  habits. 


9885— OS  WELL  &  GILBERT:  AMERICAN  UTERARY  READER  FOR  HIGHER  GRADES 

$0.52 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Why  didn't  people  travel  more  in  those  days? 

Where  was  the  Cumberland  road  ? 
'    How  did  it  help  travel  and  transportation? 

Who  invented  the  first  locomotive? 
"    Who  built  the  first  locomotive  in  America? 

Where  was  the  first  railroad? 
•    When  was  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  completed  ? 

Name  two  other  great  transcontinental  railroads. 

About  how  long  did  it  take  to  travel  from  the  eastern  part 
..ithe  United  States  to  California  in  1848? 

How  long  does  it  take  now  to  travel  from  New  York  to 
5|i  Francisco? 
\t  About  what  is  the  rate  of  speed  of  passenger  trains  now  ? 

How  is  traveling  made  pleasant  and  comfortable  now? 
Jme  some  kinds  of  passenger  cars. 
it  How  has  traveling  been  made  safe? 

Instead  of  burning  coal  in  engines  what  is  sometimes  used? 

What  else  do  trains  carry  beside  passengers? 
ei;  In  what  kind  of  cars  is  meat,  milk  and  other  articles  of 
i>d  likely  to  spoil,  carried  ? 

What  two  great  railroads  have  stations  in  New  York  City? 

Why  would  a  railroad  strike  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  people 
f^few  York  City? 

Name  three  modes  of  travel  that  the  people  of  New  York 
1?  use  in  going  about  the  city. 
''  What  is  the  motive  power  of  these  cars  ?     How  are  they 

ited?    How  are  they  heated? 

Where  is  the  United  States  building  a  railroad? 
'     Who  will  own  and  operate  this  railroad? 

3f  what  benefit  will  this  railroad  be? 


ON  SEA. 

After  the  Revolution  what  kind  of  vessels  were  used  in 
traveling  by  water? 

Why  did  this  make  traveling  uncertain  ? 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  steamboat  invented  ? 

What  kind  of  vessels  were  found  on  rivers  and  lakes  after 
this? 

How  did  this  help  the  settlement  of  the  West? 

Locate  the  Erie  Canal.  What  cities  does  it  connect  ?  When 
was  it  completed? 

How  did  the  Erie  Canal  help  transportation  and  travel  ? 

When  sailing  vessels  were  used,  about  how  long  did  the 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  take? 

What  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  ocean?  Where 
did  it  start  from  ? 

About  how  many  days  does  it  take  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  now? 

Name  the  first  vessels  that  were  made  of  iron. 

What  are  most  passenger  and  freight  ships  built  of  now  ? 

How  has  ocean  travel  been  made  safe? 

What  is  used  on  some  vessels  instead  of  coal? 

Name  at  least  five  of  the  great  ocean  steamship  lines.  Name 
the  cities  connected  by  these  lines. 

LANGUAGE— 2A 

{Continued  from  page  10.) 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  immediately  throw  it  to  the  second 
girl  in  the  first  line,  saying,  "I  threw  the  ball."     The  second 
girl  must  then  catch  it  and  say,  "I  caught  it."    And  so  on 
until  every  child  has  had  a  turn. 
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Roebling  Ray 

The  most  modern,  scientific, 
painless,  quick  and  permanent 
method    of    removing 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

The  Roebling  Ray  is  the  result  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  a  New  York  physician,  who  with  the 
help  of  the  lat€  advancements  in  science,  has  evolved 
a  method  of  hair  removal  that  is  far  superior  to  any 
other.  The  Roebling  Ray  has  been  successfully  used 
for  over  six  years  for  the  permanent  removal  of 
superfluous  hair. 

Margaret  Hubbard  Ayer  wrote  in  1912::  "I  feel 
convinced  that  this  treatment  does  destroy  the  root 
of  the  hair  without  any  ill  effects,  and  without  pain." 

Miss  Irvington  Booth  wrote  in  1915:  "I  sincerely 
recommend  the  Roebling  method,  as  a  perfect  per- 
manent cure  for  superfluous  hair." 

The  Roebling  Ray  is  applied  under  the  direction 
of  a  Registered  Physician. 

Remember  the  Court  of  Beauty  is  just  as  auto- 
cratic as  the  Court  of  Law,  which  does  not  consider 
ignorance  an  excuse. 

Therefore,  phone,  call  or  send  to  Roebling  for  a 
booklet  describing  all  methods  of  superfluous  hair 
removal,  mailed  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 


ROEBLING 

142  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Phone  4480  Mad.  Sq. 


MODEL  LESSONS  IN  NATURE— 3A 

{Continued  from  page  14.) 
as  to  get  the  purer  air,  and  any  good  rain  storm  is  sure  to 
bring  out  great  numbers  of  them. 

Through  the  circular  opening  called  a  mouth  the  worm 
takes  in  soil,  and  after  extracting  from  it  all  the  vegetable 
matter  which  is  in  it,  throws  ofif  what  is  left  in  little  heaps 
called  worm  casts.  There  are  infinite  numbers  of  small  bur- 
rows under  ground,  which  keep  air  for  the  worms  when  under 
ground. 

In  general,  take  up  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  made  porous 
around  the  roots,  and  thus  air  and  water  are  admitted  to  act 
freely  on  the  plant. 

GEOGRAPHY— 5B 
(Continued  front  page  24.) 

24.  Give  one  reason  why  the  South  American  group  is 
not  a  manufacturing  section. 

25.  Name  a  river  of  these  states  that  forms  a  boundary. 

26.  Between  which  two  states  does  the  Potomac  flow? 

27.  Into  what  bay  does  it  empty? 

28.  During  what  great  historical  event  did  we  hear  much 
of  the  Potomac  River? 

29.  Why  was  it  of  such  importance  at  that  time  ? 


THE  BIG  IDEA  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Visual  Method  of  Teaching  Agriculture  with  I  H  C  Charts 
and  Booklets.  Simple,  Practical,  Impressive.  Lift  present-day 
methods  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  al)stract  into  the  sunlight  of 
Human  Understanding.  Send  10c.  for  sample  booklets.  Educa- 
tional Department,  International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.. 
Harvester    Bldg.,    Chicago. 


30.  What  important  river  can  you  find  in  Virginia! 

31.  What  settlement  was  made  here  in  1607? 

32.  Who  settled  Jamestown,  Va.  ? 

33.  Whore  is  the  Roanoke  River  ? 

HISTORY— 6B 
(Continued  from  page  28.) 
Describe  a  slave  market. 
About  how  much  was  paid   for  a  slave? 
How  were  the  slaves  housed  on  plantations? 
Who  kept  order  among  them? 
Did   slaves   have   any   right   of   property? 
Mention  some  possible  instances  of  cruelty  to  slaves 
Why  did  slavery  spread  in  the  South  and  die  out  i: 
Xorth  ? 

Why  could  not  the  negro  compete  with  the  white  1; 
What  invention  gave  a  boom  to  slavery  in  the  Soutl 
Why   did  the  cotton  gin  increase   slavery? 
When  did  the  slave  trade  become  illegal? 
Were  slaves  still  brought  to  the  country  after  the 
was  abolished?     How? 

MEMORY— 6A 
(Continued  from  page  26.) 
Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  was  done, 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 

No  braver  battle  was  won: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 
No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 
GEOGRAPHY— 8A 
(Continued  from  page  36.) 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  other  planets  in  size  ? 
Name  the  planets  larger  than  the  earth. 
Name  the  planets  smaller  than  the  earth. 
Which  planets  are  nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is? 
Which  planets  are  further  from  the  sun? 
Give  the  approximate  distance  of  the  earth  from  tl 
How  long  does  it  take  a  ray  of  light  to  travel  from  1 
to  the  earth?     (Ix)ok  up  the  rate  of  velocity  of  light.) 
Traveling  1,000  miles  a  day,  how  many  years  would 
a  man  to  reach  the  sun? 

.  HISTORY— 7B 
(Continued  from  page  32.) 
Who  was  Sir  Francis  Drake? 
What  did  he  do  that  no  Englishman  had  ever,  done  1| 
What  country  had  the  most  powerful  fleet,  at  this  l| 
What  was  it  called  ? 
Why  did  Philip  II  make  up  his  mind  to  invade  Engl  I 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  about  the  Armada,  wj 
she  do? 

Who  were  the  commanders? 
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SOME  BEST  SELLERS 

On  the  New  York  School  Supply  List 

HUNT'S  COMMUNITY  ARITHMETIC  Grades  7A— 8B.  List  No.  9762 

Efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  young  wage-earner  is  demanded  by  every  community.  This  arithmetic 
teaches  the  pupil  to  make  use  of  what  he  has  learned  about  fractions,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  percent- 
age, interest,  etc.,  in  practice  work  such  as,  the  Buying  and  Selling  of  Groceries,  Meats,  Furniture;  in  Carpentry 
and  Building  Work;  in  Keeping  Poultry  Accounts,  Saving  and  Investing  Money  and  various  lines  of  work 
common  to  all  communities.     It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book. 

VAN  TUYL'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

Grades  8A— 8B.  List  No.  5484 

This  brief  course  is  characterized  by  clear  and  full  explanations,  practical  problems,  short  methods  of 
solution,  numerous  exercises  for  drills  and  reviews,  and  an  interesting  and  rational  treatment.  Speed  and 
written  tests  are  included.  Topics  are  given  on  tallying,  estimating,  farm  problems,  domestic  parcel  post,  and 
a  comparison  of  common  articles  of  food  with  reference  to  their  value  as  tissue  builders  and  as  energy  producers. 
Suggestions  and  problems  are  provided  for  mental  work,  rapid  calculations,  and  drill  in  fundamental  operations. 

HICKS'S  CHAMPION  SPELLING  BOOK  Grades  3A— 8B.  List  Nos.  7558-9 

The  real  practical  value  of  this  book  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  pupil  to  transfer  his  spelling 
ability  to  composition.  It  does  this  by  supplying  the  right  kind  of  drill  method.  It  teaches  only  two  new 
words  each  day,  but  it  teaches  these  thoroughly,  and  it  furnishes  constant  reviews  and  frequent  spelling  con- 
tests which  stimulate  the  pupil's  ambition  and  highest  efforts.  The  extraordinary  success  of  this  book  wherever 
it  has  been  used  has  done  much  towards  disabusing  the  public  of  the  idea  that  spelling  is  now  nowhere  prop- 
erly taught  in  schools. 

CRONSON'S  GRADED  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING 

LESSONS  Grades  3A— 7B.  List  Nos.  7535-44 

They  teach  the  pupil  to  spell  about  5,000  words  by  training  his  eye  to  visualize  them  as  written  and 
printed ;  and  they  teach  him  to  write  {hese  words  correctly  and  readily  from  dictation  by  training  his  ear  to 
recognize  them  when  spoken.  All  this  is  supplemented  by  constructive  exercises  in  phonics,  word  building,  word 
analysis,  homonyms,  synonyms,  critical  marks,  accent,  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  etc.,  while  instruction  is  pro- 
vided in  capitalization,  punctuation,  abbreviation,  contraction,  paragraphing,  and  letter  writing.  A  separate 
booklet  is  provided  for  each  half-year  with  the  exception  of  the  first  year,  thus  presenting  the  work  needed  for 
each  grade  at  an  exceptionally  low  price. 

CLARK'S  GENERAL  SCIENCE  Grades  7A— 8B.   List  No.  6161 

This  book  has  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  boys  and  girls,  going  out  into  life,  a  knowledge  of 
ientific  and  economic  principles  about  which  they  should  all  know.  It  has  not  been  compiled  for  the  benefit 
of  a  chosen  few,  but  for  the  many.  Much  stress  is  placed  upon  those  principles  and  activities  with  which  one 
comes  in  daily  contact.  It  tells  the  young  person  how  best  to  conserve  his  energies  and  resources,  and  how 
to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  society  in  general.  It  deals  with. physics,  chemistry,  hygiene, 
physiography,  agriculture,  and  domestic  science,  and  presents  a  beneficial  introduction  to  any  of  these  special 
branches. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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Schwartz,   Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND   BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


¥F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  a 
*■  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  b< 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  w 

Devoe  School  Water  Colo 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  Sch( 
Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX   122 


No.   122,   Four   Color  Box,   containing  four  cakes,  and 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.     One  cake  each  Black,  Carm 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stai 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  C 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CI 


kw///y//y//y/^/V/y//wy^^^^^ 


WELSBACH  r! 


G  H  1 


! 


I 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


I-.atest  Imppovement  in  Gas  l_igt\tlng 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CCJ 

392    Canal    Street  New    YorR    C 
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}  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS' 
T  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

Books  for  ld->'T-'l9  In  bold  type 

Supply  SHORTHAND 

List  Nto.  Day  and  Evening  High  School* 

3669    Course  In  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
3671     Pitman's  Progressive  Dictator. 
3659    Practice  Letters  tor  Beginners  In  Shorthand. 
3655     Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
In  one  vol.). 
Twentieth    Century    Business    Dictation    Boolt    and    Legal 

Forms. 
Shorthand  Writing  Exercises  and  Examination  Tests. 
Selections  from  American  Authors. 
Grammalogues  and  Contractions. 
Methods  o(  Teaching  Shorthand. 
Taqulgrafla  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman. 
8570-1  Students'  Practice  Book. 
8571     Pitman's  Advanced  Speed  Practice. 
8516     The  Stenographic  Expert. 
9076     Pitman's  Dictation  Instructor. 
9163    Pitman's  Shorthand   Dictionary. 


3675 

3674 
3664 
3660 
6119 
4197 


TYPEWRITING 


3680 


Chas.   B.   Smith's   Practical   Course  in   Touch   Typewritln*. 
Balanced  Hand  Method. 
9668-1  Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Training. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 
5647    Hammond'!  and  Herzberg's  Style  Book  of  Business  English. 


SPANISH 


8229 
9145 
9154 


Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Pitman's  Spanish  Commercial  Reader. 

MacDonald's  English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commer- 
cial Dictionary. 

Note:     Books  on  the  Elementary  List  are  also  available  for  Day 

Oand  Evening  High  Schools.     Books  on  the  High  School  List  may  be 
{  ordered  for  Intermediate  Schools. 

0  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS.  2  West  45Ui  Street.  New  York 
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WHITE  HALL 


361 


The  Victrola  Shop  Beautiful 

FULTON    ST.,    JAMAICA,    L.    I. 
(Next  to  Bank  of  Long  Island) 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  YOUR 

VICTROLA 

ON    YOUR 
OWN  TERMS 

IN    REASON 

You  May  Have  Your  Choice  of  Every  Model 
In  All  the  Desirable  Finishes  for 

Immediate  Delivery 

Select  the  Victrola  You  Want  and  Pay 
Weekly  or  Monthly  What  You  Think  Is 
Fair; 

Exceptional  Record 
Service 

Is  Afforded  by  the  Fact  That  We  Have 
In  Our 

Complete  Victor 
Record    Library 

Every  Record  in  Popular  Demand.  Listen, 
to  Your  Heart's  Content,  to  the  World  Re- 
nowned Artists,  in  the  Best  Appointed  Music 
Rooms  to  Be  Found  Anywhere. 

TheWHITE  HAUB 


VICTROLAS— VICTOR  RECORDS 


361 


FULTON    ST.,    JAMAICA,    L. 
(Next  to  Bank  of  Long  Island) 

Telephone  74  Jamaica 


INC. 
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Charles    Scribner^s    Sons 

New  Books  on  the  1917  Supply  List 

HOWE  READERS  BY  GRADES.    Book  VII 
list  No.  9874  Grades  7A— 7B  Price,  45  Cento 

HOWE  READERS  BY   GRADES.    Book  VIII 
List  No.  9875  Grades  8A— 8B  Price,  45  Cento 

McMANUS  AND  HAAREN'S  NATURAL  METHOD  THIRD  READER.     Part  I 
list  No.  9883  Grade  3A  Price,  29  Cento 

NATURAL  METHOD  THIRD  READER.    Part  II 
List  No.  9884  Grade  SB  Price,  29  Cento 

PRITCHARD  AND  TURKINGTON'S  STORIES  OF  THRIFT  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 
List  No.  9944  Grades  6A— 6B  Price,  45  Cento 

KEELER  AND  WILD'S  ETHICAL  READINGS  FROM  THE  BIBLE 
List  No.  9976  Price,  30  Cento 

CHARLES  SCRIBIVER^S  SOIVS,  (L^S)  597-599  Fifth  Ave,  IVcw  York  City 


FOR    DRILL,    TEST    AIMD    REVIEW 

Xlie     Ppogpessivc     Series. 

Regents  Questions  and  A.nsw^ers  Books 

by  ISAAC  PRICE,  A.  M.,  WASHINGTON  IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PROGRESSIVE  in  name         PROGRESSIVE  in  spirit         PROGRESSIVE  in  thoroughness 

The    finest    thing    for    DRILL,    TEST    AND    REVIEW. 

The  questions  are  well-graded  and  seek  to  cultivate  those  qualities    brought    out    in    a   well-conducted    recitation.     Thi 
questions  are  arranged  topically  and  logically,  and  emphasize  principles  as  well  as  essential  facts. 

The  answers  are  supported  by  the  latest  authorities,  and  in  consonance  with  the  latest  accepted  texts  for  the  best  schools 

Diagrams,  illustrations,  maps,  outlines,  etc.,  make  the  work  more  helpful. 

Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 
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Physiology  cmd  Hygiene 
Typewriting,    Business    English   and 
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Elementary   Algebra 
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DRAMATIZATION 

Continued  from  February,  1917 

'Mother  Hubbard's  Party" — Story  Hour  Readers — First  Year — 
First  Half- 
Characters:     Old  Mother  Hubbard;  Little  Bo  Peep;  Little 
Miss  Muffet;  Humpty  Dumpty;  Little  Jack  Horner;  Little 
Boy  Blue;  Old  Mother  Hubbard's  Dog;  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Cat. 

This  story  may  be  made  very  enjoyable  and  spectacular 
by  the  use  of  colored  crepe  paper  for  the  costumes.  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  has  a  white  cap  and  kerchief  and  a  white 
apron.  Little  Bo  Peep  has  a  hat  trimmed  with  bright  flowers 
jor  a  bow.  Little  Miss  Muffet  has  a  big  bow  on  her  hair  and 
3.  little  white  pinafore.  Jack  Horner  has  a  deep  collar  and  a 
:olored  bow.  Boy  Blue  has  a  blue  tie  and  sash.  The  Dog  has 
i  colored  bow  around  his  neck  and  the  Cat  has  a  colored  bow 
'.round  her  neck.  However,  the  decorations  are  not  necessary. 
The  printed  cards  pinned  to  each  child  will  answer  all  pur- 
X)ses. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  stands  to  receive  her  guests.  Each 
:hild  enters  and  shakes  hands  with  her,  saying :  "How  do  you 
io,  Old  Mother  Hubbard?" 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  replies  to  each  one:  "Very  well,  1 
:hank  you."  If  the  children  are  familiar  with  greetings  of 
his  sort  they  will  manage  this  part  of  the  play  very  well  by 
hemselves ;  otherwise  a  set  phrase  of  greeting  can  be  taught 
o  each  child. 

O.  M.  H.:     Let  us  play  some  games. 

Children:  Let  us  play: — (any  iii  ■  game  may  be  intro- 
luced,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.) 

O.  M.  H.:     Now  let  us  have  the  party. 

Humpty  Dumpty  runs  for  a  chair  and  falls. 

0.  M.  H.:  Humpty  Dumpty,  you  should  wait  until  Little 
vliss  Muffet  is  seated.  You  are  not  very  polite.  (She  gives 
o  each  a  paper  plate  and  spoon.) 

Little  Jack  Horner:     What  fine  ice  cream ! 

Little  Miss  Muffet  (Feeds  cat  and  dog)  :    What  fine  cake! 

Cat:    Meow!  Meow! 

Dog:    Bow,  wow,  wow! 

Old  M.  11. :  Let  us  all  dance.  Cat  will  play  the  fiddle. 
Hands  Cat  paper  fiddle.) 

Little  Jack  Horner:  Will  you  dance  with  me,  Miss 
-luffet? 

Little  M.  M.:    Yes,  I  will. 

H.  D.:     Boy  Blue,  you  and  I  can  dance  together. 

Dog  (running  among  them) :     Bow,  wow,  wow! 

(All  dance  a  while  and  then  sit  down.) 

O.  M.  H.:     Would  you  like  to  sing  now,  children? 

Children:     O  yes,  let  us  sing." 

(Any  song  selected  by  the  teacher  may  be  sung  here.) 

O.  M.  H.:  Now  children  it  is  getting  late.  I  will  give 
ach  of  you  a  little  present  and  then  I  think  you  had  better 
p  home  to  mother. 


Children  say  good-bye  to  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  thank 
her  as  she  hands  each  a  little  package.  She  stands  and  waves 
good-bye  to  them.) 

Cat:     Meow!  Meow! 
Dog:    Bow,  wow,  wow !  _ 

The  Two  Goats. — A  dramatized  fable  may  be  used  as  a 
change  when  two  reading  lessons  having  the  same  action  fol- 
low each  other  in  the  reader. 

Characters:     Big  Goat;  Little  Goat;  Bridge  Fairy. 
Properties :     A  basket  for  Little  Goat.     A  strip  of  paper 
or  anything  suitable  to  indicate  a  bridge.     It  must  be  narrow. 
Big  Goat  on  one  end.     Little  Goat  on  the  other. 

Big  Goat:  I'm  hungry.  I'll  go  to  town  and  buy  some 
bread. 

Little  Goat:     I  must  take  father's  dinner  to  him.     He  must 
be  hungry,  chopping  down  trees  all  morning. 
(They  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge.) 
Big  Goat:     Move  out  of  the  way. 
IJttle  Goat:     I  won't ;  I  was  here  first. 
Big  Goat  (pushing)  :  Move  out  of  the  way,  I  tell  you. 
Little  Goat:    No,  I  will  not. 

Big  Goat:     I  can  make  you.  I  am  bigger  than  you  are. 
Little  Goat:    1  was  here  first.     You  move  out  of  the  way. 
Fairy:     Please,  do  not  quarrel.     Big  Goat,  move  aside  and 
let  Little  Goat  pass  with  his  basket. 

Big  Goat:     No,  I  won't ;  I  am  bigger  than  he  is. 
Fairy:     Little  Goat,  will  you  let  Big  Goat  pass? 
Little  Goat:     No,  I  was  here  first.     (They  push  each  other 
of?  the  bridge  into  the  water.) 
Both:    Oh,  help !  help !" 

Fairy:     Now  you  are  punished  for  your  rudeness. 
Both:    Oh,  help !  help ! 

Fairy:     I'll  help  you  if  you  will  be  polite  to  each  other. 
Both:     Yes,  yes!    We  will!     Please  help  us  ! 
(Fairy  helps  them  to  their  original  positions.) 
Big  Goat:     I'll  stand  aside  and  let  you  pass. 
Little  Goat:     Thank  you.  (They  pass  each  other.) 
Big  Goat:     You  are  welcome. 
Little  Goat:     Good  morning. 
Big  Goat:     Good  morning. 
Fairy:     It  is  always  better  to  be  polite. 
The  Three  Bears — 

Characters :  Big  Bear;  Middle  Siced  Bear;  Little  Bear; 
Goldielocks.  and  Mother  of  Goldielocks.. 

Properties :  Cards  with  names  of  characters  pinned  to 
each  child.  Three  paper  or  cardboard  or  real  bowls  with  a 
spoon  in  each.  Three  real  or  imaginary  chairs  of  the  sizes 
required.  Three  cardboard  beds  made  into  three  sizes  and 
pinned  to  or  pasted  on  a  muslin  background  fastened  to  the 
\vall.     This  pattern  has  been  used. 

If  the  beds  are  cut  large  enough  out  of  wide  drawing  paper 
or  cardboard  with  the  edges  colored  blue  to  look  like  enamel, 
they  are  very  effective  when  pinned  or  pasted  on  a  dark  back' 
ground.     Dark  green  muslin  was  used  for  this  dramatization. 
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The  following  pattern  was  used  in  the  same  way  to  show  ex- 
terior of  the  Bears'  house. 

(Cut  on  dotted  lines  to  make  practical  door.     Have  one 
side  open.) 

Mother:    Goldielocks,  please  sweep  the  porch. 
Goldie:    Oh,  mother,  I  don't  feel  like  working.       I  want 
to  run  out  in  the  woods. 

Mother:  Do  your  work  first  and  then  you  may  go  out. 
Goldie:  No,  I  want  to  go  now.  (Runs  out  and  sees 
little  house.)  Oh,  what  a  pretty  little  house!  The  door  is 
open.  I'll  go  in.  (Sees  bowls).  How  good  this  soup  smells. 
(Tastes  soup  in  large  bowl.)  Oh,  this  is  too  hot.  (Tastes 
soup  in  middle  sized  bowl.)  Oh,  this  is  too  salty.  (Tastes 
soup  in  the  little  bowl.)  This  is  very  good.  (Eats  it.)  (Sees 
chairs.)  What  pretty  chairs.  (Tries  large  chair.)  This  is 
too  big.  (Tries  middle  sized  chair.)  This  is  too  high.  (Tries 
little  chair).  This  is  just  right.  (Sits  down  suddenly  and 
falls  to  the  floor).  Oh,  dear,  I've  broken  the  little  chair!  I 
think  I'll  go  upstairs  (sees  beds,  tries  them  in  turn.)  This 
bed  is  too  large!  This  bed  is  too  high!  This  bed  is  just 
right.  (Falls  asleep  in  chair  placed  under  cutting  of  small  bed.) 

(Enter  three' bears.) 

Big  Bear:    Who  has  been  tasting  my  soup? 

Middle  Size  Bear:    Who  has  been  tasting  my  soup  ? 

Little  Bear:     Some  one  has  eaten  all  my  soup.     (Begins 
to  cry.) 

Big  Bear:    Who  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair? 

Middle  Size  Bear:    Who  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair? 

Little  Bear:    Some  one  has  broken  my  pretty  little  chair. 
(Cries.) 

Big  Bear:    Let  us  go  upstairs.     Who  has  been  lying  in 
my  bed? 

Middle  Size  Bear:    Who  has  been  lying  in  my  bed? 

Little  Bear:    Look,  look !    Someone  is  lying  in  my  bed ! 

(Goldielockes  wakes  up  and  runs  away.     The  bears  chase 
her  but  she  reaches  home.) 

Goldielocks:    Oh,  mother,  mother,  don't  let  the  bears  catch 
me! 

Mother:    There  are  no  bears  in  here.     You  wouldn't  see 
bears  if  you  did  your  work. 

Goldielocks:    Please  let  me  help  you,  mother.     I'll  never 
run  away  from  you  again. 

"Our  First  Flag."    Re-arranged  from  Little  Folk  Tales — First  Reader- 
Tins  little  play  may  be  used  on  Flag  Day,  or  it  may  serve 

as  an  elementary  history  lesson  at  any  time. 

Characters :     George  Washington;  Betty  Ross;  four  boys 

as  bodyguard  for  George  Washington. 

Properties :     Name  cards  as  in  other  stories.     This  drama- 
tization can  be  made  as  impressive  as  desired,  if  for  assembly, 

by  uniforms  and  flag. 

George  Washington:  Good  morning  to  you,  Betty  Ross, 
Betty  Ross:  Good  morning  to  you,  George  Washington. 
Geo.  W.:    We  must  have  a  flag,  Betty.       Can  you  make 

us  one? 

B.  R.:    I  think  I  can. 

Geo.  W.:    Make  stripes  of  red  and  white.     Make  a  field 

of  blue,  good  Betty.    Put  stars  on  the  field  of  blue.    Make  stars 


B.   R.:    Ah,   no,   kind   sir.     The   stars   should   have 
points. 

Geo.  W.:     Can  you  cut  a  five-pointed  star,  Betty? 

B.  R.:    Yes,  sir,  I  can.     (Cuts  out  star.) 

(Teachers  may  have  practical  demonstration  in  cu 
out  five-pointed  star  from  folded  paper.  If  the  childrei 
very  small  give  Betty  a  star  which  she  may  pretend  to 
cut.) 

Geo.W.:    Well,  well,  you  are  right.     Please  make  thei 

B.  R.  (Holds  up  flag);     This  is  the  way  it  will  loo 
will  work  all  night  and  finish  it. 

Geo.  W.:     It's  a  fine  flag.     Thank  you,  goo'd  Betty  , 
You  have  made  our  first  flag. 


Story  Hour  Readers— First  Year — First  Hall 
Red  Hen;  Gray  Duck;  White  Goose;  B: 


"Red  Hen's  Nest 

Characters : 
Owl. 

Properties:     Cut  out  cardboard  animals   to   pin  to 
child,  or  have  cards  with  name  of  a  cheracter  printed  on 
A  white  paper  kitten  placed  on  a  chair,  which  represents 
Hen's  Nest. 

Red  Hen  goes  to  her  nest  and  runs  away,  clucking.  C 
cluck !     I  am  so  frightened,  I  must  go  to  Gray  Duck. 

Gray  Duck:    Quack,  quack!     Good  morning.  Red  Hi 

Red  Hen:    Cluck,  cluck!     Oh,  I  am  so  frightened, 
is  something  white  in  my  nest. 

G.  D.:    Did  you  look  at  it? 

R.  H.:    Yes,  I  looked  at  it 

G.  D.:    Did  you  talk  to  it? 

R.H.:     No,  I  did  not  talk  to  it. 

G.  D.:    Let  us  go  and  tell  White  Goose. 

W.  G.:     S-s-s-s-s!  Good  morning.  Red  Hen.  { 

R.  H.:     Quck,  cluck!    Oh,  I  am  so  frightened.      Th 
something  white  in  my  nest. 

W.  G.:    Did  you  look  at  it? 

R.  H.:    Yes,  I  looked  at  it. 

W.  G.:    Did  you  talk  to  it? 

R.  H.:     No,  I  did  not  talk  to  it. 

W.  G.:    Let  us  go  and  tell  Brown  Owl. 

B.  0.:    Who!  Who!    Good  morning.  Red  Hen. 

R.  H.:     Cluck,  Cluck;     I  am  so  frightened;  there  is 
thing  white  in  my  nest. 

B.  0.:    Did  you  look  at  it? 

R.  H.:    Yes,  I  looked  at  it. 

B.  O.:    Did  you  talk  to  it? 

R.  H.:     No,  I  did  not  talk  to  it. 

B.  O.:    Let  me  think. 

All:    Let  him  think. 

B.   O.:    Let  us  go  to  Red  Hen's  nest.     All  stancj 
and  I  will  call,  "Who!  Who!  who  is  in  Red  Hen's  j|r/ 
(Pause).     "Who!  who  is  in  Red  Hen's  Nest?      I  will 
Red  Hen's  Nest."     (Goes  to  the  nest,  takes  out  kitty,  an(  Jol 
it  up).     Oh,  it's  only  a  kitty.     What  a  pity! 


"The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.' 
Reading — Book  I — 


Characters :       Country   Mouse   and 
Mouse  knocks  at  door. 

Country  Mouse:    Come  in. 

City  Mouse:    How  do  you  do,  cousin? 


Progressive  Road 
City   Mouse. 
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City  M. :    How  pretty  the  trees  are !    I  have  no  trees  near 
y  house. 

Country  M.:    Will  you  stay  to  dinner? 

City  M.:    Thank  you.     I'll  set  the  table. 

Country  M.:    Here  is  some  corn  and  some  beans. 

City  M.:    What  a  funny  dinner!     Where  did  you  steal  the 
^irn  and  beans? 

Country  M.:    I  did  not  have  to  steal  them.     They  grow 
our  garden. 

City  M.:    You  must  come  to  my  house.     I'll  give  you  some 
(|ke  and  cheese  for  supper. 

Country  M.:    Thank  you  very  much,  I'll  go    (They  go  out 
^gether.) 

City  M. :    Come  to  the  kitchen.     The  cook  made  a  cake ;  I 

St  find  it.     Here  it  is.     Take  some. 

Country  M.:    This  is  better  than  corn  and  beans.    A  noise 
,ij heard.)     Oh,  what  is  that  noise? 

I     Ctf3;  M.  (Whispers)  :    That  is  the  Cat.    Run,  run!     (They 
rn  away.) 

Country  M.:     Why  did  you  run? 

City  M.:    Never  ^ay  in  the  kitchen  when  the  Cat  comes. 

Country  M.:    Why  not? 

City  M.:    She  would  eat  you  up. 

Country  M.:    Where  can  we  hide? 

City  M.:     We  will  go  to  the  cellar  and  find  some  apples. 

Country  M.:    I  like  apples.     They  grow  in  our  garden,  too. 
(niffs.)     Do  you  smell  cheese? 

City  M.:    Yes,  I  smell  cheese,  but  we  won't  eat  it. 

Country  M.:    Why  not?     ^ 
I   City  M. :    It  is  in  a  trap. 
1  Country  M.:    What  is  a  trap? 

J|  City  M.:     See,  here  it  is.    The  cook  puts  chjese  in  it  and 
<you  eat  it  something  comes  down  on  your  head  and  kills 

1  Country  M.:    I  want  to  go  home!     I  do  not  like  your 

l<ise. 

\CityM.:    Why  not? 

Country  M.:    There  is  a  cat  in  the  kitchen  and  a  trap  in 

cellar:     I  like  my  corn  and  beans  better  than  your  cake 

cheese. 

(The  second  half  of  the  article  by  Mrs.  Davis  on  "Twenty 

:cted  Lessons  in  Dramatization"  follow.) 

n  class  dramatization  all  the  arguments  are  against  elabo- 

properties.    In  the  story  of  The  Little  Tin  Soldier,  how- 
some  elaboration  is  desirable.     If    each    character    is 

pped  respectively  with  the  toy  gun,  sword,  drum  and  a 

e,  the  play  can  be  made  very  effective.    If  the  toys  are  not 

lable  cardboard  duplicates  will  answer  the  purpose. 
HE  Little  Tin  Soldier.     {Rearranged  from  the  Story 

r  Reader,  First  Year,  First  Half.) 

Characters :    Tin  Soldier  carrying  a  Sword,  Gun,  Drum, 

ird.  Bugle.    King  with  gold  paper  crown. 
j.jj  Tin  Soldier  (sitting  in  imaginary  box)  :   I'm  tired  of  sitting 

lis  box  (waves  sword),  I  will  go  and  fight  for  the  king 

rches  away;  meets  Gun). 

jun  (saluting) :  Good  morning.  Tin  Soldier,  where  are  you 

g  today  ? 

".  S.  (waves  sword) :   I'm  going  to  fight  for  the  King. 
; ., !  jun :  May  I  go  ? 


'lii. 


T.  S. :   Come  along  (they  march  away  and  meet  Drum). 

Drum  (beat  drum)  :  Good  morning.  Tin  Soldier,  where 
are  you  going  today? 

T.  S.  (waves  sword) :   I'm  going  to  fight  for  the  King. 

Drum :   May  I  go  ? 

T.  S. :  Come  along  (they  march  away  and  meet  Sword). 

Sword  (saluting) :  Good  morning,  Tin  Soldier,  where  are 
you  going  today? 

T.  S.  (waves  sword)  :   I'm  going  to  fight  for  the  King. 

Sword:  May  I  go? 

T.  S. :   Come  along  (they  march  away  and  meet  Bugle). 

Bugle  (blows  bugle) :  Good  morning.  Tin  Soldier,  where 
are  you  going  today  ? 

T.  S.  (waves  sword)  :   I'm  going  to  fight  for  the  King. 

Bugle :  May  I  go  ? 

T.  S. :  Come  along  (they  march  up  to  the  King.  The  King 
sits  on  his  throne  with  a  gold  crown  on  his  head.  He  is  fur- 
nished with  some  buttons  or  badges.  The  children  stand  at 
attention  with  the  T.  S.  as  Captain.  All  salute  the  King.  The 
Bugle  blows  and  the  Drum  rolls.  The  other  children  give 
military  salute  with  gun  and  sword). 

T.  S. :  We  have  come  to  fight  for  you,  oh  King. 
King:   Thank  you.    You  are  very  brave.     I  will  give  each 
one  a  medal  (pins  medal  on  each  child.    They  march  away  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum  and  bugle). 

There  has  been  some  objection  lately  to  teaching  children 
any  story  which  lays  stress  on  kings  or  potentates.  Following 
is  another  version  of  the  same  story  which  may  prove  useful 
as  having  ethical  value. 

The  Little  Tin  Soldier.  (Story  Hour  Reader.  First 
Year.    First  Half.) 

Characters :  Little  Tin  Soldier  carries  Sword,  Gun,  Drum, 
Sword,  Bugle,  Truth. 

Tin  Soldier  (sitting  in  an  imaginary  box)  :  I  am  tired  of 
sitting  in  this  box  (waves  sword)  I  will  go  and  fight  for  Truth. 

Repeat  the  play  as  above  substituting  the  word  Truth  for 
King  until  the  children  are  lined  up  before  the  child  who 
represents  Truth.  He  should  wear  a  breast  plate  with  the 
word  Truth  on  it.  On  Washington's  Birthday  this  breast  plate 
might  be  further  adorned  with  small  pictures  of  Washington. 

T.  S. :  We  have  come  to  fight  for  you,  oh  Truth. 

Truth:  Why  do  you  come  so  far  away  from  home? 

T.  S. :  We  were  looking  for  you. 

Truth :  My  dear  children,  you  needn't  leave  home  to  fight 
for  me.  I  am  in  your  homes  and  in  your  school  room  every 
day. 

Children :  We  never  saw  you. 

Truth :  You  cannot  see  me,  but  I  am  always  there  and  I 
want  you  all  to  fight  for  me  every  day. 

.\11 :  We  will !  Every  day. 

Learning  to  Work.    (Little  Folk  Tales.    First  Reader.) 

Characters :  Mother,  Amy  Gray  Squirrel,  Bee,  Little  Ants 
(several  children). 

Properties :  A  few  nuts  for  Gray  Squirrel,  a  flower  for  the 
Bee,  a  handful  of  earth  for  the  Ants. 

Mother:  Amy,  you  are  a  big  girl.  You  must  learn  to 
work. 

Amy :  I  wish  to  play.  I  do  not  like  to  work.  Let  me  play 
today.  Mother. 

Mother:   Very  well.    You  may  play  today. 
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Amy :  Thank  you,  Mother,  tomorrow  I  will  begin  to  work 
(runs  out). 

(Gray  Squirrel  comes  in  and  picks  up  nuts.) 

Amy :  Oh,  Little  Squirrel,  come  and  play  with  me.  You 
do  not  work  do  you  ? 

G.  S. :  Yes,  little  girl,  I  have  to  gather  nuts  for  winter 
(hops  out). 

Amy:  Oh,  I  am  so  lonesome.  There  is  no  fun  playing 
alone  (enters  Bee  flying  over  Flower).  Little  Bee,  do  you 
work  ? 

Bee:  Yes,  I  gather  honey  for  winter,  I  have  no  time  to 
play  (flies  away). 

Amy :  Oh,  J  see  the  little  Ants  playing  in  the  dirt. 

The  Ants :    We  work,  too.    We  are  busy  all  day  long. 

Amy :  They  all  work  and  they  are  not  lonesome.  They  are 
very  happy.    I'll  go  home  to  mother. 

Mother:   Why  did  you  come  home  so  soon  Amy? 

Amy:  I'm  tired  of  play.  The  bees,  the  squirrels  and  the 
ants  all  work.    What  can  I  do  to  help  ? 

The  last  sentence  should  be  delivered  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner. 

Why  the  Rabbit  Laughed.  (Story  Hour  Reader.  First 
Year.    First  Half.) 

Characters :  Whale,  Elephant,  White  Rabbit. 

Properties :  Piece  of  rope.  A  chalk  Hne  may  be  drawn  on 
the  floor  to  mark  the  dividing  line  between  the  land  and  the 
water. 

Whale :   I  am  stronger  than  you. 

Elephant:  You  are  not.  I  am  stronger  than  you.  Here 
comes  White  Rabbit.    Let  us  ask  him. 

White  Rabbit :  How  do  you  do  Mr.  Whale  ?  How  do  you 
do  Mr.  Elephant? 

Whale :  White  Rabbit,  is  the  elephant  stronger  than  I  am  ? 

White  Rabbit :  You  are  both  very  strong. 

Elephant :   How  can  we  find  out  which  is  the  stronger  ? 

White  Rabbit:  Why  don't  you  play  Tug  of  War?  See 
here  is  a  rope.  If  you  can  pull  Mr.  Elephant  into  the  water 
you  are  the  stronger,  Mr.  Whale.  If  you  can  pull  Mr.  Whale 
out  of  the  water  then  you  are  the  stronger,  Mr.  Elephant. 
(They  take  hold  of  the  rope.) 

White  Rabbit:  Ready!  One,  two,  three,  pull !  (they  pull 
and  pull).  Pull  harder  (they  pull).  Why  do  you  not  pull 
harder  ? 

(Here  some  one  snips  the  rope  in  two  and  the  children  fall 
backwards — whale  in  the  water  and  elephant  on  land.) 

White  Rabbit:  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  I  see  you  are  still  in  the 
water,  Mr.  Whale,  and  you  are  still  on  the  land,  Mr.  Elephant. 
I  was  right.    You  are  both  very  strong. 

HYGIENE  QUESTIONS— IB. 

Week  10.— Teeth. 

What  else  do  we  see  sometimes  if  we  look  at  our  teeth  in 
the  mirror? 

What  made  the  hole? 

Do  you  eat  candy  every  day? 

What  might  happen  if  we  bite  hard  candy? 

How  can  we  keep  our  teeth  from  having  holes  ? 

If  there  are  holes  in  our  teeth  what  kind  of  breath  do  you 
think  we  will  have? 


What  did  you  do? 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a  dentist? 

How  often  should  we  go  ? 

Fifth      Week. — Monday. — Memory.  Tuesday. — St 

ment  Questions.       Wednesday — Transcription.       Thursday 
Composition.    Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils. 
Weeks  II  and  12. 

Skin 

Do  you  want  to  have  a  good  color? 

How  can  we  keep  our  skin  healthy  looking  or  rosy  and  cl< 

What  do  we  use?    When?    Whose  towel? 

When  do  you  take  a  bath? 

If  there  is  no  bathroom  in  your  house  what  should  you  d 

What  kind  of  water  should  we  use? 

Why  do  we  have  to  take  a  bath? 

What  else  is  on  our   skin?      [Perspiration.] 

Where  does  it  come  from? 

After  our  warm  water  bath   what  should  we  do?     [ 
splash.] 

Why  do  we  splash  cold  water  on  our  face,  neck  and  c 
every  morning? 

Who  looks  better,  the  little  boy  or  girl  with  rosy  cheel< 
the  boy  or  girl  with  pale  cheeks? 

If  we  take  good  care  of  our  skin  what  kind  of  slcin 
we  have? 

W  ceks  13  and  14. 

Bowels 
When  do  you  attend  the  toilet? 
How  many  times  a  day? 

Why  must  you  go  to  the  toilet  regularly?     [Waste  fooc 
Why  must  you  be  sure  to  wash  your  hands  afterward? 

JVecks  75  and  16. 

Breathing 
What  do  we  do  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night? 
If  we  stopped  breathing  what  do  you  think  would  happe 
What  kind  of  air  do  you  like  to  breathe  ? 
How  should  we  breathe?     [Breathing  drills.] 
Is  it  hard  for  you  to  breathe  through  your  nose? 
If  it  is  what  must  you  do?    Where  is  the  dispensary? 
Why  must  we  keep  our  mouth  closed  when  we  breathe 
When  we  play  and  exercise  do  we  breathe  faster  or  slow 
Why  is  this  good  for  us?     [Breathe  in  more  air.] 
Are  you  going  to   open   your  bedroom   window  to-n'  r 
Why? 

Weeks  I J  and  18. 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco 

What  kind  of  air  do  we  always  like  to  breathe? 

What  kind  of  air  is  there  wherever  people  are  smokin ' 

Do  you  think  that  that  air  is  good  for  us  or  the  people  1 
smoke  ? 

Do  you  know  that  wine  or  any  drink  with  alcohol  in  it  1  :i 
little  children  from  growing? 

What  is  best  for  children  to  drink? 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  LANGUAGE— 2A 

I.  Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Explanation  Exercise ; 
A''ednesday,  Reproduction  Story;  Thursday,  Memory  Gem; 
"riday,  Reading  to   Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory.     The  Swing.     (First  Stanza.) 

Questions. — How  many  children  like  a  swing? 

How  many  have  one? 

Where  is  it? 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  swing  higher  and  higher? 

The  poem  we  are  to  study  tells  us  about  a  swing. 

(Teacher  reads  poem;  pupils  study  line  by  line.) 

THE  SWIX(} 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
I  Ever  a  child  can  do. 

I     Tuesday. — E.rplanalion. 

Why  we  pledge  the  flag. 

Teacher  holds  the  flag  and  asks : 

To  what  country  does  this  flag  belong? 

What  are  its  colors? 

Do  all  Americans  love  it? 
I    Do  you  love  it? 

What  do  you  do  each  morning  when  you  pledge  the  flag? 

What  do  you  promise  to  do? 

Pledge  the  flag! 

Wednesday.- — Reproduction  Story,  "The  Dog  and  His 
hadow." 

A  dog  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth  came  to  a  river. 
[e  stopped  and  looked  in.  Down  in  the  water  he  thought  he 
iw  a  dog  with  a  bigger  piece.  He  snapped  at  the  other  piece 
ad  in  so  doing  dropped  the  piece  that  he  had.  Then  he  had 
o  meat.  The  other  dog  and  the  other  piece  of  meat  were 
nly  shadows. 

The  teacher  tells  the  story  carefully  two  or  three  times, 
he  then  asks  questions. 

1.  Who  came  to  a  river  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his 
louth  ? 

2.  What  did  he  do? 

3.  What  did  he  think  he  saw  in  the  water? 

4.  When  he  snapped  at  the  other  piece  what  happened  ? 

5.  What  had  he  lost? 

6.  Had  he  really  seen  another  dog  with  a  piece  of  meat? 
Thursday. — Proi'erb.     Nothing  needs  a  lie. 
Questions. — Say  a  proverb  that  you  learned  last  term. 
Why  do  we  study  proverbs  ? 

What  do  they  teach  us? 
,    Teacher  says   the  proverb  and  writes   each   word   as   she 
»ys  it. 

Pupils  say  it 

What  does  it  tell  us? 

Have  individual  pupils   recite. 

Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils.     Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

II.  Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Description  Exercise; 
">  ednesday,  Proverb  ;  Thursday,  Correct  Expression  ;  Friday, 
leading  to   Pupils 

Monday.— Mewory.     The  Swing.     (Second  Stanza.) 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside 


Questions. — Say  the  first  stanza  of  The  Swing. 

The  teacher  recites  the  second  stanza. 

Who  is  up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall? 

What  does  he  see?  ; 

What  are  cattle? 

Is  it  country  or  city? 

How  do  you  know? 

Say  each  line. 

Tuesday. — Descriptive  Exercise.     My  Kitten. 
Each  child's  description  will  consist  of  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 
Have  you  a  kitten? 
How  old  is  she? 
What  does  she  like  to  drink? 
Does   she   like   to  sleep? 
What  is  her  name? 

Wednesday. — Proverb.  We  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
Questions. — Say  the  proverb  we  learned  last  week. 
What  did  it  teach  us  to  do? 

Teacher  writes  new  proverb  on  the  board  saying  each 
word  as  she  writes  it. 

Read  what  I  have  written. 
Tell  what  it  means  to  you. 
Have  different  pupils  read  it. 
Have  class  memorize. 

Thursday. — Correct  E.vpression.    I  have  no. 

Teacher  places  diiTerent  articles  on  pupils'  desks. 

She  xalls  on  different  pupils,  i  e.,  "Marie,  hand  me  your 
pencil." 

If  pupil  has  not  the  article  asked  for  she  says,  "I  have  no 
pencil." 

This  is  continued  until  all  have  had  a  chance  to  say,  "I 
have  no,"  instead  of  "I  ain't  got." 

¥mD\Y .—Reading  to  Pupils.    Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

III.  Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Conversation ;  Wednes- 
day, Reproduction  Story;  Thursday,  Dramatization;  Friday, 
Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory.     The  Swing  (Stanza  HI.) 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 
Down  on  the  roof  so  brown, 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down. 

Questions. — Say  the  first  stanza. 

Say  the   second. 

Teacher  recites  the  third. 

Who  is  talking? 

What  makes  you  think  so? 

What  is  the  garden  green? 

Where  are  the  brown  roofs? 

Class  studies  each  line,  saying  it  with  the  teacher. 

Individual  pupils  are  called  upon  to  say  whole  poem. 

Tuesday. — Conversation.    Our  Classroom. 

Questions. — Where  is  our  classroom? 

Is  it  near  the  principal's  office? 

Is  it  a  large,  pleasant  room? 

How  many  windows  ? 

How  many  blackboards? 

Are  there  pictures  and  flower  boxes  to  make  it-pretty? 

Does  each  child  try  to  keep  it  neat  and  clean? 
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Wednesday. — Reproduction  Story. 

One  day  a  hungry  fox  was  walking  along  the  road.  He 
saw  some  lovely  grapes  hanging  over  his  head.  He  tried 
to  reach  them.  He  tried  again  and  again.  Then  he  walked 
away,  saying,  "I  don't  want  those  sour  grapes." 

Questions. — What  did  a  hungry  fox  do  one  day? 

What  did  he  see? 

What  did  he  do? 

Could  he  reach  them? 

What  did  he  do  at  last? 

What  did  he  say? 

Thursday. — Dramatization  of  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

Teacher  draws  a  bunch  of  grapes  high  up  in  the  corner 
of  the  board. 

One  pupil  is  chosen  for  the  fox,  another  to  tell  the  story. 

He  begins,  "One  day  a  hungry  fox  was  walking  along 
the  road.  (The  one  playing  the  fox  walks  across  the  room 
and  sits  under  the  grapes.) 

"He  saw  some  grapes  hanging  over  his  head."  (The  fox 
looks  up.) 

"He  tried  to  reach  them."    (The  fox  jumps  up.) 

"He  tried  again  and  again."  (The  fox  jumps  up  and 
down.     He  walks  away.) 

The  fox  says :  "I  do  not  want  those  sour  grapes." 

Different  pupils  may  be  chosen  to  play  the  fox  and  the 
one  to  tell  the  story. 

Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

IV.  Monday,  Correct  Expression;  Tuesday,  Conversa- 
tion; Wednesday,  Proverb;  Thursday,  Sentence  from  Copy; 
Frid^,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Correct  Expression.    I  brought,  not  I  took. 

Teacher  says,  "Let  us  make  believe  that  we  all  went  to 
visit  a  little  sick  child  and  that  we  each  brought  something 
for  him." 

Teacher  asks,  "What  did  you  bring,  Fred  ?"  "What  did  you 
bring,  George?",  etc. 

Each  child  answers,  "I  brought ,"  supplying  a  dif- 
ferent thing  each  time. 

Tuesday. — Conversation.     My  Baby  Brother. 
Each  child's  conversation  will  consist  of  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Have  you  a  baby  brother? 

What  is  his  name? 

How  old  is  he? 

Do  you  like  to  take  care  of  him? 

Tell  one  thing  he  can  do. 

Wednesday. — Proverb.    Many  Hands  Make  Light  Work. 

Teacher:  Suppose  I  had  a  great  pile  of  books  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  storeroom,  would  it  be  better  to  call  six  smart  boys 
to  do  the  work,  or  would  two  boys  do  it  just  as  quickly? 

Why  would  six  be  better? 

Why  could  they  do  it  more  quickly? 

Would  each  boy's  load  be  lightened? 

Our  new  proverb  teaches  us  that  "Many  hands  make  light 
work." 

Teacher  writes  it  on  board  and  calls  on  individual  pupils 
to  recite. 


Thursday. — Sentence  to  Be  Copied. 

Questions. — Recite  the  proverb  that  we  learned  yesterday. 

Teacher  writes  it  on  the  board. 

What  did  I  begin  the  proberb  with? 

How  did  I  spell  the  word  "many  ?" 

Why  must  we  write  it  with  a  tall  M? 

What  did  I  place  at  the  end  of  the  story  ? 

Carefully  copy. 

Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils.     Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

V.  Monday,  Correct  Expression;  Tuesday,  Reproduction 
Story ;  Wednesday,  Conversation ;  Thursday,  Composition 
from  Copy ;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Correct  expression.     I  saw,  instead  of  I  seen. 

Teacher :  Let  us  make  believe  that  we  went  on  a  visit  to 
fairyland  and  let  each  tell  something  wonderful  that  he  saw. 

Teacher :  What  did  you  see,  Charles  ?  What  did  you  see, 
John? 

Each  child  answers  in  a  complete  statement.    I  saw , 

supplying  whatever  he  likes  to  say. 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  Story.     Clyti. 

Clyte  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  One  day  she  went 
for  a  ride  on  the  back  of  a  gold  fish.  She  saw  the  sun.  She 
wished  she  were  as  bright  as  the  sun.  The  sun  heard  her 
and  changed  her  into  a  beautiful  sunflower. 

Questions. — Where  did  Clyte  live? 

What  did  she  do  one  day? 

What  did  she  see?  / 

What   did  she   wish? 

What  happened? 

Wednesday. — Conversation.     Jack  Frost. 

Each  pupil's  conversation  will  consist  of  answers  to  the 
following : 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Jack  Frost? 

Has  he  been  to  see  us? 

What  did   he  do? 

Do  the  boys  and  girls  like  him? 

Thursday. — Composition — to  be  copied. 

MY  KITTEN. 
I  have  a  kitten.     She  is  as  soft  as  silk.     She  likes  to 
drink  milk.     I  like  to  play  with  her. 
What  is  the  name  of  our  story? 
What  did  I  begin  each  word  with?     Why? 
How  many  stories?    What  did  I  begin  each  story  with? 
What  did  I  place  at  the  end  of  each  story? 
How  did  I  spell  kitten? 
How  did  I  spell  silk? 
Carefully  copy. 

Friday. —Reading  to  Pupils.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  ENGLISH— 2B 
ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
Hans  In  Luck. 

How  long  did  Hans  work  for  his  master?  What  did  his 
master  give  him?  Where  did  Hans  carry  it?  How  did  the 
heavy  load  make  Hans  feel?  For  what  did  he  trade  his  lump 
of  gold  ?  What  did  the  horse  do  ?  For  what  did  he  trade  the 
horse?  While  milking  the  cow  how  did  Hans  make  her  feel? 
What  did  the  cow  do  ?  What  did  Hans  want  now  ?  For  what 
did  he  trade  the  pig?    Then  the  goose  was  traded  for  what? 
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<Vhat  happened  to  the  grindstone?    What  did  Hans  take  to 
lis  mother? 
Conversation. — Playing  Soldiers. 

What  do  you  carry  when  you  play  soldier  ?     What  do  you 
lay  on?    Who  is  at  the  head?    What  does  he  say? 
Picture. — In  Disgrace. — -Barber. 

Where  is  the  little  girl  sitting?  Who  is  sitting  near  her? 
)n  what  is  the  dog  sitting  ?  Why  does  the  child  look  so  sad  ? 
Vhat  do  you  think  the  dog  did  to  make  him  look  sad  ? 
Drill. — "Have  written"  (not  "have  wrote"). 
What  word  have  I  written  on  the  board  ?  What  story  have 
ou  written  ?  What  numbers  have  you  written  on  your  paper  ? 
Play  a  game.  Have  the  children  write  the  name  of  a  story 
ley  like  best.    Then  ask  each  child  what  he  has  written. 

TWELFTH  WEEK. 

The  Squirrels. 

Where  did  two  squirrels  live?  What  color  was  the  small 
ae?  What  color  was  the  large  one?  Where  did  they  sit? 
/hat  did  they  talk  about?  Did  the  red  squirrel  have  time  to 
:1k  to  the  gray  one  in  the  fall  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  What  did 
le  gray  squirrel  say?  Where  did  the  red  squirrel  hide  the 
Lits?  What  did  the  gray  squirrel  do  in  the  fall?  Did  he 
;ither  many  nuts  ?  When  the  snow  came,  did  he  have  any 
'(od  in  his  pantry?    Which  squirrel  had  the  pleasantest  time 

the  winter? 

Conversation. — How  to  Spin  a  Humming  Top. 

Where  do  you  hold  the  top?  How  do  you  hold  the  string? 
'hen  what  do  you  do  with  the  string?  Now  what  do  you  do 
iith  it?  What  do  you  do  with  the  top?  What  does  the  top 
«)? 

Picture. — A  Mute  Appeal.     Barber. 

How  is  the  little  girl  dressed?  What  has  she  with  her? 
''hat  has  the  dog  around  his  neck?  Where  do  you  suppose 
te  girl  and  dog  are  going?  Whom  did  they  meet?  What 
1  s  this  dog  on  his  collar  ?  How  does  the  dog  look  ?  What  is 
tz  girl  going  to  do? 

THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 

Whom  did  a  grasshopper  meet  one  morning?  What  did  he 
8/ ?  What  did  the  ant  reply?  Then  what  did  the  grasshopper 
sy?  What  did  he  hint  at?  Why  didn't  he  have  any  food? 
\hat  did  the  ant  ask  him?  What  did  the  grasshopper  do  all 
smmer?  What  did  the  ant  tell  him  to  do  all  winter? 
Conversation. — The  Sun. 

How  does  the  sun  look?  What  color  is  it?  When  does  it 
s  ne  ?  What  warms  the  ground  ?  What  does  it  do  to  plants  ? 
\hy  do  we  need  the  sunshine? 

Picture. — Children   Sailing  Their   Boat.     Israels. 

Where  are  these  children  playing?  Where  are  they  stand- 
ir?  Whom  is  Big  Sister  carrying  on  her  back?  How  does 
tl  baby  look  ?  Why  is  she  carrying  Baby  on  her  back  ?  Who 
eh  seems  to  be  afraid?  What  is  she  doing?  What  are  they 
al watching?    Where  do  you  suppose  this  little  boat  is  sailing? 

Drill.— I  did  (not  I  done). 

To  make  the  drill  interesting,  have  a  child  ask  the  question 
ruiiring  the  answer  "I  did,"  and  let  him  call  on  somebody  to 
aiwer.  If  the  pupil  answering,  uses  the  correct  expression, 
thn  let  him  ask  a  question  and  call  on  another  pupil. 

Vho  picked  up  the  paper  from  the  floor? 


Who  shut  the  door  quietly? 

Did  you  write  that  word  on  the  board? 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

The  Four  Oxen  and  the  Lion. 

Who  were  talking  over  the  troubles?  What  did  they  say? 
What  did  the  oldest  and  the  wisest  ox  say?  So  what  did  the 
oxen  do?  Where  did  they  feed?  Who  saw  them  from  a  dis- 
tance ?  What  did  he  plan  ?  Why  couldn't  he  attack  them  now  ? 
So  what  did  he  do  ?  What  did  the  oxen  do  ?  Now  what  hap- 
pened to  each  one? 

Conversation. — Clouds. 

When  the  sky  isn't  clear,  what  do  we  see  ?  What  color  are 
the  clouds?  What  other  color  are  they?  When  do  they 
gather  in  the  sky?  What  color  do  they  make  the  sky  look? 
What  good  does  rain  do? 

Picture. — The  Sheep.    Jacque. 

What  do  you  see  first  in  the  picture?    Where  are  the  baby 

and  mother  standing?    What  is  the  baby  doing?    What  else 

■  do  you  see  ?    Where  are  the  sheep  ?    What  color  are  most  of 

them  ?    Do  you  see  any  little  lambs  ?    What  do  you  think  the 

woman  is  going  to  do  ?    What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

The  Talkative  Tortoise. 

With  whom  did  a  Tortoise  live?  What  did  she  hke  to  do? 
What  happened  to  the  pond  after  many  years?  What  did  the 
ducks  decide  ?  What  did  the  Tortoise  want  ?  What  plan  did 
the  ducks  agree  upon?  What  was  the  tortoise  to  do?  What 
did  she  want  to  say  when  they  were  above  the  treetops  ?  What 
did  the  people  shout  when  they  saw  the  ducks  carrying  the 
tortoise  ?  What  did  the  tortoise  do  ?  What  happened  ?  What 
does  this  story  teach  us? 

Conver.mtion.— Winter. 

What  kind  of  weather  have  we  in  winter?  How  must  we 
dress  ?  What  do  we  like  to  do  in  the  winter  ?  Where  do  we 
skate  ?  What  happened  to  the  water  in  the  pond  ?  What  else 
do  we  like  to  do  when  it  snows? 

Picture. — A  Fascinating  Tale.    Ronnex. 

What  is  the  first  thing  we  see  in  this  picture?  How  many 
kittens  are  there?  What  color  are  they?  Where  is  one  kit- 
ten? What  do  you  see  next  in  the  picture?  What  happened 
to  the  books?  Where  are  the  other  two  kittens?  What  do 
you  suppose  they  did? 

Poetry. — My  Shadow. 

When  do  you  see  your  shadow  ?  Where  do  you  see  it  ?  How 
does  it  look  ?  What  does  it  do  ?  What  did  the  shadow  in  this 
poem  like  to  do?  Did  the  little  boy  see  his  shadow  in  the 
morning?  ^ 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 

The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse. 

Whom  did  the  city  mouse  go  to  visit  one  day?  What  did 
the  two  mice  do?  Where  did  they  go  for  food?  What  did 
they  find  to  eat  ?  How  did  the  country  mouse  feel  ?  What  did 
the  city  mouse  say?  Where  did  they  go?  What  thing's  did 
they  find  to  eat?  What  did  the  country  mouse  think?  Just 
then  who  came  into  the  room?  Where  did  they  hide?  How 
did  they  feel?  After  the  man  left,  what  did  they  do?  Then 
who  came  into  the  room  ?    What  did  the  country  mouse  say  ? 
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Conversation. — The  Clock. 

How  can  we  tell  what  time  it  is?  How  many  hands  are  on 
the  face  of  the  clock  ?  How  do  they  look  ?  What  do  we  call 
the  long  hand  ?  What  is  the  short  hand  ?  Which  hand  moves 
faster?    Can  you  see  it  move?    What  does  the  clock  say? 

Picture. — Cradle  Song.    Lauenstein. 

Where  is  the  baby  sleeping?  Where  is  the  cradle?  Who 
is  watching  the  baby?  How  is  she  making  the  baby  asleep? 
What  are  the  angels  in  the  picture  doing? 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

Saved  by  a  Spider. 

Who  had  been  defeated  in  battle?  Where  did  he  hide? 
What  did  a  spider  do  that  night  ?  Who  passed  the  cave  in  the 
morning?  What  did  one  say?  What  did  the  other  reply? 
What  did  they  do  ?    So  who  saved  the  prince  ? 

Conversation. — Jack  Frost. 

Who  comes  in  the  winter  time  ?  What  does  he  bring  ?  What 
does  he  do  to  our  window  panes?  What  else  does  he  cover 
with  ice  ?    How  do  the  trees  look  when  the  sun  shines  on  them  ? 

Picture. — Putting  on  the  Finishing  Touches.  Meyer  von 
Bremen. 

Who  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Where  are  the  two  chil- 
dren ?  What  has  the  little  boy  in  his  hand ?  What  is  he  doing? 
Who  is  watching  him  ?  How  is  she  dressed  ?  What  has  she  in 
her  hand?    What  other  things  do  you  see  in  the  room? 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 
Star  Dollars. 

Who  was  very,  very  poor  ?  What  did  she  do  ?  Where  did 
she  go?  Whom  did  she  meet?  What  did  he  say  to  her? 
What  did  the  little  girl  do  ?  Then  whom  did  she  meet  ?  What 
did  the  child  say?  What  did  the  girl  give  her?  Whom  did 
she  meet  next  ?  What  did  the  little  girl  give  her  ?  Now  whom 
did  she  see?  What  did  the  child  say  to  the  girl?  What  did 
the  little  girl  have  left?  Where  did  she  go  to  sleep?  What 
did  she  see  ?  What  did  the  girl  give  her  ?  What  did  she  say  ? 
Then  what  happened.?  W'hat  were  the  stars?  What  was 
among  the  silver  dollars?  What  was  it  made  of?  Was  the 
little  girl  poor  now  ? 

Conversation. — Arbor  Day. 

What  do  we  do  on  Arbor  Day?  Where  do  we  plant  them? 
What  must  we  do  every  day  to  make  them  grow?  What  else 
must  they  get  besides  water?  Why  do  we  take  care  of  trees? 
What  do  they  bear?-  How  do  they  protect  us  from  the  hot 
sun?  What  do  the  birds  keep  in. the  trees?  What  must  we 
do  to  the  trees  since  they  are  so  useful  ? 
Picture. — For  the  Pretty  Place.    Heiland. 

What  do  you  see  first  in  the  picture?  How  are  the  little 
e^irls  dressed?  What  has  one  girl  in  her  lap?  What  is  she 
3^oing  to  do  with  the  flowers  ?  What  do  you  see  next  ?  Where 
ire  the  flowers?  What  is  another  little  girl  doing?  What 
ire  these  children  going  to  do  with  the  flowers? 

Poem. — What  the  Dandelion  Does. 

Where  do  dandelions  grow  ?  What  color  are  the  blossoms  ? 
What  color  is  the  center  of  the  dandelion  ?  Why  do  children 
ike  to  play  with  dandelions? 

NINETEETH  WEEK. 

The  Sleeping  Apple. 

What    was   hieh    Un    in    a   tree?      What   rnlnr   wac   thp   annlc?       ftinnpttp 


Who  saw  it?  What  did  she  want?  What  did  she  say  to  the 
ajjple?  Did  it  waken?  Then  what  shone?  What  did  she  say 
to  the  sun?  What  did  the  sun  do?  Did  the  apple  move? 
Then  what  came?  What  did  the  bird  do?  Did  the  apple 
w  aken  ?  Then  what  happened  ?  What  did  the  wind  do  ?  What 
happened  to  the  apple?  How  did  the  little  girl  feel?  What 
(lid  she  say? 

Conversation. — The  Elephant. 

\Miat  is  the  largest  animal  that  lives  on  land?  Where  does 
the  elephant  live,  in  what  countries?  How  does  he  get  food 
into  his  mouth  ?    Of  what  other  use  is  the  trunk  ? 

Picture. — The  Little  Nurse.     Meyer  von  Bremen. 

Who  is  sitting  on  a  chair  ?  How  is  she  dressed  ?  What  is 
on  the  back  of  the  chair?  What  is  the  girl  doing?  What  is 
she  knitting?  What  is  near  the  girl?  Is  the  baby  awake? 
Who  is  watching  the  baby  ?  How  do  you  think  she  made  the 
baby  sleep? 

TWENTIETH  WEEK. 

Rover  and  the  Bags  of  Gold. 

Who  was  Rover  ?  Where  did  Rover  and  his  master  go  one 
day?  What  did  the  master  place  across  the  saddle?  After 
he  rode  a  distance  what  did  the  man  do  ?  What  did  he  say  to 
Rover  ?  What  did  Rover  do  after  a  while  ?  How  did  the  dog 
wake  his  master?  How  did  Rover  act?  What  did  he  do? 
What  did  .the  man  do?  What  did  Rover  do?  What  did  the 
man  look  for  after  a  while?  Were  the  bags  of  gold  there? 
Where  did  the  man  ride  ?  Wliat  did  he  see  ?  What  was  Rover 
doing  ?    What  kind  of  a  dog  was  Rover  ? 

Conversation. — The  Beach. 

\Miere  do  you  like  to  go  in  the  summer  time?  What  do 
you  see  on  the  shore  ?  What  do  you  like  to  play  with  there  ? 
What  do  you  make  out  of  the  sand?  What  else  do  you  like 
to  do  on  the  beach  ? 

Picture. — Little  Bo-Peep.     Artz. 

How  many  little  pictures  do  you  see  in  this  big  picture? 
Which  little  picture  do  you  like  best  ?  Which  do  you  like  next  ? 
What  is  the  little  girl's  name?  What  are  beside  her?  What 
is  the  girl  doing?    What  do  you  think  she  ought  to  be  doing? 

TEACHING     MANNERS— 3A 

"Manners  in  the  high  sense,  are  irresistible.  They  cannot 
be  bought.  They  cannot  be  learned  from  a  book.  They  can- 
not pass  from  lip  to  lip.  They  come  from  within,  and  from 
a  within  that  is  grounded  in  truth,  honor,  delicacy,  kindness 
and  consideration." — Monger. 

Emerson  says,  "Give  a  boy  address  and  accomplishments 
and  you  give  him  the  mastery  of  palaces  and  fortunes  wher- 
ever he  goes."   - 

Since  "no  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself,"  friendly  inter- 
course is  essential  among  men,  and  the  necessity  for  regarding 
the  interests  of  others  must  be  recognized.  This  recognition 
takes  the  form  of  politeness  and  courtesy.  "Life  is  not  so 
short  but  that  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy,"  says  Emerson. 

Certain  rules,  more  or  less  formal,  for  conduct  on  various 
occasions  have  been  established.  Matthew  Arnold  says.  "Con- 
duct is  three-fourths  of  life."  Since  the  aim  of  the  school  is 
to  prepare  for  life,  the  teacher  should  find  it  incumbent  upon 
herself  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  established  forms  of 
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To  be  brief,  since  politeness  is  not  always  a  matter  of 
nature,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  education. 

Merely  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  proper  forms  is 
not  of  sufficient  value.  Formal  standards  or  corrections  da 
not  reach  the  hearts  of  children.  Both  must  have  expression 
in  their  elders  in  order  to  be  effective.  Here  example  is  not 
only  better  than  precept;  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  We 
cannot  teach  a  child  by  maxims  until  he  has  seen  experience 
illustrate  them.  Pupils  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  knowledge  gained  for  "practice  makes  perfect,"  that  is, 
there  must  be  no  impression  without  corresponding  expression. 

The  matter  of  courtesy  should  be  a  science  developed  into 
a  habit.  This  work  can  be  placed  on  a  practical  basis.  The 
teacher  can  begin  with  the  actual  experiences  of  her  pupils, 
thereby  working  from  the  near  to  the  remote.  We  can  never 
over-estimate  the  influence  upon  the  boy  or  gjrl  of  all  that  the 
teacher  is  in  her  own  personality.  Her  class  is  a  mirror  in 
which  she  may  see  herself  for  the  looking.  Teachers  are  rated 
cording  to  their  ability  to  reflect  their  own  acts  of  courtesy 
their  pupils.  Early  childhood  is  preeminently  the  time  for 
inculcating  these  habits.  It  is  the  age  when  memory  is  most 
retentive  and  when  ideals  may  be  firmly  implanted. 

In  order  to  make  this  work  interesting  it  becomes  necessary 
to  employ  little  devices,  which  aid  in  capturing  the  attention 
and  in  fixing  the  points  made.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to 
present  to  the  reader  a  few  devices  which  may  be  used  to  incul- 
cate correct  habits  of  deportment  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Shaking  Hands. 

Pupils  are  taught  to  distinguish  right  hand  from  left.  The 
following  game  teaches  children  to  use  the  right  hand  when 
"shaking  hands."  Directions :  Pupils  form  a  ring.  The 
teacher  stands  in  the  centre  of  it  and  gives  the  following  direc- 

Ins,  which  the  pupils  obey : 
We  are  standing  in  a  ring 
1^  Can  you  guess,  guess  why  ? 

^K  O,  a  pretty  little  game 

^^  Very  soon  we'll  try. 

"Tis  the  game  of  shaking  hands. 

Let  us  turn  to  right, 
Then  the  outside  arm   we  stretch 

(Pupils  extend  right  arms.) 

Outward  so,  straight  quite. 

(Teacher  calls  one  pupil  to  cen- 
tre, shakes  hand  with  her,  and  says 
"Good  morning." 

Face  the  centre,  turn  to  left, 

Inside  arm  send  out, 
'Tis  the  same  that  was  outside 

Now  please  turn  about. 

Keep  the  arm  still  outward  stretched. 

Right  arm  well  we  know, 
And  when  you  are  shaking  hands 

Right  hand  out  should  go. 

(Teacher  calls  two  or  more  girls 
to  centre,  shakes  hand  with  them 
and  says:  "How  do  you  do?") 

Pupils  may  be  trained  to  give  the  proper  response  to  this 
question. 


Handkerchiefs,  a  necessary  aid  to  cleanliness,  are  an  eye- 
sore when  carried  in  the  hand.  Pupils  must  be  reminded  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use. 

When  you  cough  and  when  you  sneeze, 
Do  not  make  a  loud  noise  please, 
And  quickly  from  your  pocket  take 
A  'kerchief  for  good  manners'  sake. 

The  teacher  recites  this  rhyme,  and  "acts"  the  part.  Then 
she  may  repeat  the  words  and  the  pupils  may  follow  directions. 
The  following  questions  may  be  asked : 

Where  was  my  handkerchief  ? 

Why  did  I  take  it  from  my  pocket  ? 

Where  is  it  now?    Why?- 

When  do  I  take  it  from  my  pocket? 

A  child  should  always  say  what's  true.  And  speak  when 
he  is  spoken  to. 

This  proverb  may  be  taught  as  a  song.  After  singing  it, 
the  teacher  asks : 

When  do  polite  little  girls  speak? 

When  do  we  say  what  is  true? 

Teaching  "Please." 

May  I  have  a  book,  please? 

Please  sing  a  song. 

Please  tell  me  a  story. 

Please  open  the  door,  May. 
"Please"  and  "thank  you,"  boys  and  girls,  are  good  words 
for  you  and  me. 

Which  word  did  Miss say  each  time  ? 

When  do  we  use  this  word? 

Suppose  you  had  no  pencil,  how  would  you  ask  Miss 

for  one? 

You  may  ask  me  for  a  pencil,  Annie.  When  you  receive  it, 
please  say,  "Thank  you.  Miss ." 

Let  us  "play  house."  Bertha  is  the  mother,  Etta,  Julia  anc 
Dora  are  the  children.  They  are  getting  ready  for  school 
Etta's  hair  must  be  combed.  Mother  hkes  to  comb  Etta's  haii 
when  she  asks  her  in  the  right  way.  Ask  mother  to  coml: 
your  hair,  Etta,  and  let  us  hear  the  word,  "please."  (Th« 
children  obey.) 

What  do  you  say  when  your  hair  has  been  combed  i 
(Thank  you,  mother.) 

Julia  and  Dora  ask  to  have  their  faces  and  hands  washec 
in  the  same  way. 

"Red  Riding  Hood"  illustrates  many  acts  of  courtesy 
When  pupils  dramatize  it,  these  points  may  be  emphasized : 

What  did  Red  Riding  Hood  do  before  she  entered  hei 
grandmother's  house?     (Knocked  at  the  door.) 

What  did  she  say  when  she  saw  her  grandmother?  (Gooc 
morning,  grandma.) 

What  did  grandma  say  when  Red  Riding  Hood  gave  hei 
the  cakes  and  butter?     (Thank  you,  dear.) 

Let  us  play  "visiting." 

The  teacher  indicates  the  section  of  the  room  where  she 
"lives."  Then  she  asks  one  of  the  girls  to  visit  her  and  tell; 
her  to  act  just  like  Red  Riding  Hood.  The  teacher's  desl 
may  be  used  as  the  door.  If  the  girl  "knocks"  upon  the  desk 
the  teacher  says,  "Come  in."  When  she  enters,  the  teachei 
says,  "Good  morning"  and  offers  her  a  chair.  Then  a  briel 
conversation  may  take  place  between  the  two.  Other  pupil; 
may  be  selected  to  play  the  parts  of  hostess  and  visitor. 
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In  some  vicinities,  children  have  peculiar  mannerisms,  which 
must  be  corrected  before  they  develop  into  habits.  One  of 
these  is  "brushing"  one's  garments  at  the  time  of  greeting. 
The  teacher  shows  her  pupils  a  hair  brush,  hat  brush  and  tooth 
brush.    She  asks  the  following  questions  about  each : 

When  do  we  use  it  ? 

Do  clean  little  girls  ever  use  their  hands  like  a  brush? 

What  would  happen  to  their  hands  if  they  did? 

What  would  happen  to  clean  things  that  they  touched  ? 

One  morning  Miss  A.  met  two  girls.  One  of  them  said, 
"Good  morning.  Miss  A.,"  and  this  (Miss  A.  smooths  her  skirt 
or  waist)  to  my  dress.  The  other  girl  said,  "Good  morning. 
Miss  A." 

Which  girl  does  Miss  A.  wish  to  meet  again  ?    Why  ? 

Children  enjoy  greatly  playing  deportment  games.  One  in 
which  the  entire  class  may  participate  and  in  which  a  great 
many  points  of  conduct  may  be  illustrated,  is  as  follows : 

Before  the  game  is  played  the  teacher  assigns  the  parts 
the  pupils  are  to  play.  As  the  teacher  announces  the  subject 
of  each  little  act  the  children  playing  these  parts  come  for- 
ward. As  they  play  their  parts  another  child  gives  an  account 
of  their  actions  and  the  reasons  for  them. 

Example :  The  teacher  announces,  "Exchange  of  greetings 
in  the  street." 

Four  little  girls  come  forward  and  walk  in  twos  beginning 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  They  talk  quietly  to  each  other 
and  as  they  meet  they  bow  and  say,  "Good  morning."  Each 
couple  then  moves  aside,  graciously  making  rooni  for  the  other 
couple  to  pass. 

The  child  to  whom  the  task  of  relating  the  incident  is  given 
keeps  her  wording  in  time  with  the  action,  thus :  "When  we 
walk  along  the  street  we  speak  in  gentle  tones  for  we  should 
be  quiet  in  our  behavior.  When  we  meet  people  we  know  we 
bow  pleasantly  and  say,"  (Here  the  children  acting  the  parts 
say,  "Good  morning.")  "We  carefully  make  room  for  them 
to  pass  and  then  go  quietly  on  our  way." 

This  may  be  applied  to  many  little  points  such  as,  boys  lift- 
ing their  hats,  the  proper  way  of  entering  a  room  and  clos- 
ing the  door,  the  right  way  of  handing  pointed  articles  and 
so  on. 

Sometimes  children  are  rude  without  realizing  their  lack 
of  kindness.  They  frequently  speak  in  a  language  unknown 
to  all  who  happen  to  be  present.  A  series  of  questions  after 
an  enjoyable  reading  lesson  may  be  put  to  a  class  to  enable 
them  to  see  this  lack  of  courtesy. 

Example :   How  many  like  the  story  we  read  to-day  ? 

Why  did  you  like  it  ? 

If  that  story  were  written  in  a  language  you  did  not  under- 
stand, would  you  enjoy  it? 

Suppose  I  told  you  a  story  in  a  language  you  do  under- 
stand, would  you  enjoy  it  ? 

Suppose  I  told  you  a  story  in  a  language  unknown  to  you 
would  you  like  it? 

Why  not? 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  people  who  were  talking  in  a 
language  unknown  to  you? 

Why  didn't  you  have  a  pleasant  time  ? 

If  you  were  conversing  with  people  in  a  foreign  language 
and  a  friend  joined  you  who  did  not  understand  this  language, 
what  would  you  do? 


Why  would  you  do  this  ? 

Who  can  form  a  little  rule  which  will  tell  us  when  it  is 
proper  to  use  a  foreign  language  ? 

Who  will  tell  when  it  is  not  proper  to  use  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ? 

The  teaching  of  good  manners  may  be  correlated  with  oral 
composition.  Have  each  child  think  of  some  fault  he  has  had 
and  have  him  tell  about  it.  He  will  tell  of  his  efiforts  to  cor- 
rect this  fault  and  of  his  improvement.  ' 

Example :  "When  I  was  in  Miss  A.'s  class  I  was  not  very 
polite.  One  day  I  walked  in  front  of  Miss  A.  and  I  did  not 
say,  'Pardon  me.'  Miss  A.  called  Jennie  out  and  said,  'You 
pass  in  front  of  me,  Jennie.  Let  John  hear  what  you  say  to 
me.' "  I  listened  and  I  heard  her  say,  'Pardon  me.  Miss  A.' 
Since  then  I  try  to  be  polite  too.  Sometimes  I  forget,  but  I 
try  to  remembep. 

Children  may  tell  of  the  witnessing  of  a  school-mate's  good 
manners.    These  stories  may  be  written  as  well  as  spoken. 

Example:  Last  Saturday  I  was  out  walking  with  my 
mother.  We  met  John  Jones  on  the  way.  John  raised  his  hat 
and  said,  "Good  afternoon,  Bella."  My  mother  thinks  John 
is  a  little  gentleman. 

Sometimes  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  pictures  il- 
lustrating little  acts  of  courtesy  such  as,  bowing,  shaking 
hands,  eating  and  passing  food  at  the  table,  correct  use  of  knife 
and  fork,  deeds  of  kindness,  etc.  Pictures  appeal  both  to  in- 
tellect and  emotions.  They  educate  emotions  and  ennoble  sen- 
timents. Motion  and  action  though  lacking  are  strongly  sug-  i 
gested.  Imagination  may  supply  the  missing  factors.  These  I 
pictures  may  be  given  to  several  children  who  pass  to  the  front 
of  the  room  and  explain  the  points  of  etiquette  involved  in  the 
illustrations. 

The  teacher  may  tell  a  story  in  which  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  children  to  supply  many  correct  forms  of  speech 
and  to  suggest  proper  deportment  on  certain  occasions. 

Example :  Mary  lived  with  her  grandmother  in  the  coun- 
try. She  received  an  invitation  to  visit  her  cousin  Grace  in  the 
city.  Her  grandmother  said,  "Since  Grace  has  thought  of  you 
so  (kindly)  you  must  write  and  (thank)  her  for  the  invitation." 
So  Mary  said,  "Yes  (grandmother),  I  will."  That  afternoon, 
she  wrote  this  letter: 

Oct.  20,  1913. 
(Dear  Grace)  : 

I  received  your  kind  invitation  and  wish  to  say  I  am  most' 
thankful  to  you.     Grandma  says  I  may  go.     What  delightful; 
times  we  shall  have !    I  can  scarcely  wait  for  Saturday  to  come.j 
Tell  Lucy  I  have  learned  a  new  stitch  in  embroidery  which 
I  am  very  anxious  to  show  her. 

Grandma  sends  her  love  to  all  and  so  do  I. 
Your  loving  cousin, 

Mary. 
Saturday  came  at  last.  When  Mary  arrived  at  the  statior 
she  was  quite  excited  because  of  the  journey  before  her.  Ir 
her  excitement  she  brushed  up  against  a  woman  who  was 
standing  there.  Mary  said,  "Pardon  me."  Just  then  she  me 
Mrs.  Wells  whom  she  knew  very  well. 

Mrs.  Wells  was  carrying  her  baby,  she  also  had  severa 
parcels.  One  of  the  parcels  dropped.  Mary  said,  "Let  me  pic) 
it  up,  Mrs.  Wells." 

(Continued  on  page  79.) 
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QUESTIONS   IN   LANGUAGE   WORK— 3B 

Questions. — Give  three  words  that  tell  us  our  story  takes 
place  on  the  water. 

2.  Where  is  the  cabin  on  a  boat? 

3.  Why  was  everybody  crowded  into  the  cabin? 

4.  Why  were  they  afraid  to  sleep? 

5.  What  time  was  it? 

6.  What  is  the  deep? 

7.  Tell  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were  on  a  stormy  sea 
at  midnight. 

Tuesday. — Statement,  Questions. 

Questions. — 1.     Tell  me  something  about  our  flag. 

2.  Tell  me  something  about  our  school. 

3.  Tell  me  something  about  yourself. 
(Introduce  the  word,  statement.) 

4.  What  is  a  sentence  that  tells  us  something  called? 

5.  Ask  me  something  about  our  school. 

6.  Ask  something  about  the  flag. 

7.  Ask  something  about  our  class. 
(Introduce  word,  question.) 

8.  What  is  a  sentence  that  asks  us  something  called  ? 

9.  What  mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  statement;  at  the 
end  of  a  question  ? 

10.  What  is  a  statement? 

11.  What  is  a  question  ? 

Wednesday. — Transcription,  Exercise.    Copy  from  board. 

Once  a  cunning  little  spider  built  a  home  for  himself. 

It  was  on  a  kitchen  wall. 

The  tidy  housemaid  brushed  the  web  away. 

Then  the  spider  built  another  home.  The  maid  brushed  it 
away.  Again  the  spider  spun  a  web.  This  time  the  maid  did 
not  brush  it  away.  She  let  the  persevering  spider  live  in  peace. 
Would  you  let  the  web  remain? 

Have  pupils  read.  Questions.- — 1.  How  many  parts  is  our 
story  divided  into? 

2.  How  many  statements  in  the  first  part? 

3.  How  many  statements  in  the  second  part? 

4.  What  is  each  statement  begun  with? 

5.  What  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  statement? 

6.  Read  the  last  sentence  ? 

7.  What  is  it? 

8.  How  do  you  know? 

9.  What  margin  ? 

Copy  carefully.    Each  copy  should  be  perfect. 

Thursday. — Composition.    The  Story  of  a  Penny. 

As  a  preparation  for  composition  teacher  and  pupils  talk 
about  the  penny. 

1.  Where  are  the  pennies  made  ? 

2.  What  happens  to  them? 

3.  Can  you  make  believe  you  are  a  penny. 

4.  Tell  me  some  of  the  things  that  happen  to  you. 
Note:  Encouraging  each  child  to  have  his  story  different 

from  the  others. 

After  preparation,  place  outline  on  board. 

Tell  in  first  story  where  you,  as  a  penny,  were  born. 

2.    Tell  where  you  are  now. 


3.     Tell  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you. 

The  compositions  will  read  something  like  this: 

The  Story  of  a  Penny. 
I  am  an  old  worn-out  penny. 
I  was  born  in  the  mint  years  ago. 
I  am  in  a  little  boy's  bank. 
I  am  going  to  be  spent  for  a  cookie. 
Friday. — Reading  to  pupils  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Sixth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Plural  of 
Nouns;  Wednesday,  Reproduction  Story;  Thursday,  Oral 
Explanation;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory. 

'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 

To  be  shattered  by  the  blast 
And  to  hear  the  rattUng  trumpet 
Thunder,   "Cut   away   the   mastl" 

Questions. — 1.  Would  you  like  to  be  on  a  boat  in  a  dread- 
ful storm? 

2.  What  line   speaks   of  this? 

3.  What  is  a  blast? 

4.  Give  another  word  for  rattling. 

5.  What  is  the  mast  of  a  ship? 

Tuesday. — Plural  of  church,  watch,  branch,  latch,  patch. 
Questions.—!.     What  do  you  mean  by  singular? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  plural  ? 

3.  Give  me  a  sentence  telling  about  one  church. ' 

4.  Give  me  a  sentence  telling  about  one  watch,  one 
branch,  etc. 

5.  Give  a  sentence  telling  about  more  than  one  church. 

6.  What  change  is  made  in  the  spelling? 

7.  What  two  letters  are  added? 

8.  Give  the  plural  of  church,  watch,  branch,  latch,  patch. 

Wednesday. — Reproduction  Story. 

A  lion  was  going  along  the  road  with  a  man  and  each  was 
telling  stories.  By  and  by  they  came  upon  a  statue  by  the 
roadside  of  a  man  with  his  hand  upon  the  lion's  throat.  The 
man  pointed  to  it  and  said,  "There!  See;  we  are  stronger 
than  you.  We  are  masters  of  animals."  But  the  lion  said: 
"If  lions  knew  how  to  carve  in  stone,  you  would  see  the  lion 
with  his  paw  on  the  man's  neck." 

Questions. — 1.     Who  were  talking? 

2.  What  did  they  see? 

3.  Tell  about  the  statue. 

4.  What  did  the  man  say? 

5.  What  did  the  Hon  say?    ■ 

6.  Whom  do  you  agree  with? 

Thursday. — Oral  Explanation.     Clean  Up  Week. 
The  oral  explanation  of  each  pupil  will  consist  of  answers 
to  the   following  questions  placed   upon  the  board. 

Questions.— 1.     What  do  you  mean  by  Clean  Up  Week: 

2.  When  is  it? 

3.  What  do  all  the  people  of  the  city  do  on  that  day  ? 

4.  What  do  you  promise  to  do  to  help  make  Clean  Up 
Week  a  success? 

Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils.  From  Macdonald's  "At  tht 
Back  of  the  North  Wind." 

Seventh  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Changing 
Statements  to  Questions ;  Wednesday,  Verb  Come ;  Thursday 
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Plural,  Brush,  sash,  glass ;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 
Monday. — Memory. 

The    Tempest.— Continued. 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence. 

For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring 

And  breakers  talked  with  Death. 

Questions. — 1.     Read  the  first  line. 

2.  Why  was  there  silence? 

3.  What  makes  people  shudder? 

4.  Why  were  they  frightened? 

5.  Can  the  sea  roar?. 

6.  What  does  hungry  sea  mean? 

7.  What    are    breakers?      Have    you    ever    seen    them? 
Where? 

8.  What  it  mean  to  say  that  the  breakers  talked  with 
Death  ? 

Tuesday. — Changing  statements  to  questions. 
Questions. — 1.     What  is  a  statement? 

2.  What  is  a  question? 

3.  Give  me  a  statement  about  Dick  Whittington. 

4.  Give  me  a  statement  about  Columbus. 

5.  Give  me  a  statement  about  the  soldiers  in  Mexico? 

6.  Change  these  three  statements  to  questions? 

7.  What  mark  is  placed  after  a  question? 
Wednesday. — Verb  come. 

Questions. — 1.     How  many  parts  to  the  verb  dof 

2.  How  many  parts  to  the  verb  come? 

3.  What  is  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth? 

4.  What  part  needs  a  helping  word  ? 

5.  What  are  the  helping  words? 

6.  Supply  the  correct  parts  of  verb  come. 
(1)     The  children  —  to  the  table  promptly. 

(2)     They  come  every  day. 


(3)  The  boy  - 

(4)  V/ill  you 

(5)  I  have  — 


— ■  quickly. 

—  if  you  are  invited? 

-  to  tell  you  about  it. 
Thursday. — Plural  of  brush,  sash,  glass. 
Questions. — 1.     What  do  you  mean  by  singular? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  plural?  IHIb 

3.  Give  a  sentence  telling  about  one  brush.  «a^E^ 

4.  Change  it  so  it  tells  about  more  than  one  brush. 

5.  What  is  plural  of  brush? 

6.  Give  a  sentence  telling  about  more  than  one  sash,  more 
than  one  glass. 

7.  What  is  the  change  in  spelling? 

8.  Give  the  plural  of  brush,   sash,   glass. 

Friday. — Reading- to  pupils.  Macdonald's  "Back  of  the 
North  Wind." 

Eighth  Week.— Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Review  of 
Plurals;  Wednesday,  Reproduction  Story;  Thursday,  Letter, 
Original;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness. 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers 
"We  are  lost !"  the  captain  shouted 

As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

Questions. — 1.     Why  was  there  darkness? 

2.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  busy  at  prayers? 

3.  Would  you  pray  if  you  were  on  this  boat?    Why? 

4.  Why  did  the  captain  stagger  down  the  stairs? 


Tuesday. — Review  of  Plurals. 

Questions. — 1.     What  is  the  singular  of  mothers? 

2.  What  is  the  plural  of  boy  ? 

3.  Give  the  singular  of  matches,  latches,  brushes? 

4.  How  do  words  ending  in  ch  form  their  plural? 

5.  Supply  singular  or  plural  of  sister,  boy,  glass,  match. 

(1)  My  have  gone  West. 

(2)  He  gave  the  half. dollar  to  the who  saved 

the  wounded  bird. 

The  are  broken. 

A is  a  most  useful  thing. 

Wednesday. — Reproduction  Story.  The  Dog  jmd  His 
Image. 

A  dog  with  a  bit  in  his  mouth  was  crossing  a  river.  Look- 
ing down,  he  saw  his  image  in  the  water.  He  thought  it  was 
another  dog  with  a  bigger  piece.  He  dropped  his  piece  and 
jumped  into  the  water  after  the  other.  Thus  he  lost  both 
pieces — the  one  that  he  dropped  and  the  one  that  he  wanted, 
which  was  no  piece  at  all. 

Questions. — 1.  Where  was  the  dog  going  with  his  piece 
of  meat? 

2.  What  did  he  see  in  the  water? 

3.  What  did  he  think  ? 

4.  What  did  he  do? 

5.  What  happened  to  the  two  pieces  of  meat? 

6.  Was  he  a  greedy  dog? 
Thursday. — Letter  original. 

Questions. — 1.  What  three  things  must  be  found  in  the 
heading  of  the  letter? 

2.  What  mark  must  be  placed  after  the  salutation? 

3.  In  the  first  story  tell  that  you  have  received  a  new 
pair  of  Tee  skates. 

4.  Tell  that  the  lake  is  near  your  house. 

5.  Ask  your  friend  to  join  you  Saturday  morning  if  the 
weather  is  clear  and  cold. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils. — Seven  Little  Sisters,  An- 
drews. 

Ninth  Week.— Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Oral  Descrip- 
tion ;  Wednesday,  Proverb ;  Thursday,  Address  Envelope ;  Fri- 
day, Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land?" 

Questions. — 1.     Who  is  speaking? 

2.  Why  is  the  captain's  hand  icy  ? 

3.  What  question  does  the  little  girl  ask? 

4.  How  would  you  answer  it  ? 

Tuesday. — Oral  Description. — Each  pupil's  description  will 
consist  of  answers  to  the  following  questions : 
How  I  Dress  for  School. 

1.  Tell  what  time  you  get  up. 

2.  Tell  how  you  wash  your  face  and  hands  carefully. 

3.  Tell  how  you  brush  your  teeth. 

4.  Tell  how  you  shine  your  shoes. 

5.  Tell  how  you  brush  your  hair. 

6.  Tell  how  hard  you  try  to  receive  a  neat  card  each  morn- 
ing. 

{Continued  on  page  80) 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY— 4A 

I.— DIRECTION.     PLANS. 

Draw  a  plan  of  the  classroom.  Show  the  position  of  desk^ 
windows,  blackboards. 

Make  a  plan  of  the  floor.  Number  the  rooms.  Show  the 
position  of  the  doors  and  stairs. 

Make  a  plan  of  the  school  block.  Show  the  school  build- 
ing, the  entrances,  the  neighboring  streets. 

Mark  the  points  of  the  compass  upon  the  plan. 

In  what  direction  from  the  school  is  street? 

In  what  direction  from avenue  is  the  school? 

In  what  direction  from  the  school  is  your  home  ? 

In  what  direction  do  you  walk  from  your  home  to  the 
school  ? 

In  what  direction  from  the  school  is  the  nearest  fire  alarm 
box?     PoHce  station?     Fire  station? 

Draw  a  map  of  the  city  on  the  blackboard.  (Use  chalk  to 
indicate  water.) 

Draw  an  island.  Indicate  a  river  on  the  map.  Show  a 
pond  on  the  map. 

II.— COMPARISON  OF  GLOBE  AND  MAP. 
Look  at  your  globe ;  look  at  a  map  of  the  world.     What  is 
the  difference  between  a  globe  and  a  map  ? 
What  shape  is  the  earth? 

Which  resembles  the  earth  most,  the  globe  or  the  map? 
Why  is  the  map  made  flat? 

MAP-READING. 

How  is  water  indicated  on  the  map? 

What  color  indicates  land  on  your  map? 

Point  to  the  north  side  of  the  room ;  to  the  east ;  to  the 
south ;  to  the  west. 

Place  your  globe  so  that  the  top  of  it  points  toward  the 
lorth. 

Point  to  the  north  on  the  map. 

Point  to  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west  on  the  map. 

HEMISPHERES. 
How  is  the  earth  divided  on  the  map? 
Into  how  many  hemispheres  is  the  earth  divided? 

HI.— OCEANS. 
Which  hemisphere  has  the  most  land? 
Which  hemisphere  has  the  most  water? 
Point  to  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

i      Point  to  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
What  are  these  large  bodies  of  water  called? 
What  is  an  ocean? 
Is  the  water  of  the  ocean  good  to  drink?     Why  not? 
Name  the  oceans. 
Which  ocean  touches  New  York  ? 
Name  the  largest  ocean. 
Name  the  smallest  ocean. 
Which  ocean  is  farthest  north? 
Which  ocean  is  farthest  south? 
Name  an  ocean  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
Name  an  ocean  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Name  an  ocean  that  is  partly  in  both  hemispheres. 

IV.— CONTINENTS. 
Point  to  large  masses  of  land  on  the  globe :  on  the  map. 
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How  many  large  portions  of  land  in  the  western  hem 
sphere  ? 

How  many  large  masses  of  land  in  the  eastern  hem 
sphere  ? 

What  are  the  largest  divisions  of  land  called? 

What  are  continents? 

Name  the  continents. 

Which  is  the  largest  continent? 

Which  is  the  smallest  continent? 

Which  continent  is  widest  from  east  to  west? 

Which  continent  has  the  most  irregular  coast  line? 

Which  continent  has  the  most  regular  coast  line? 

Which  continent  extends  farthest  north? 

Name  the  continent  that  extends  farthest  south. 

What  continents  are  bordered  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 

What  ocean  is  west  of  North  America? 

What  ocean  is  east  of  Asia  ? 

Name  a  continent  that  has  an  ocean  south  of  it. 

Name  a  continent  and  the  ocean  east  of  it. 

v.— MOUNTAINS. 

What  kind  of  ground  is  best  for  sledding? 

Name  a  hill  near  the  school. 

What  are  portions  of  land  called  that  are  very  much  high( 
"than  the  surrounding  country? 

What  are  mountains  ? 

How  are  mountains  indicated  on  the  map,  and  on  tl 
globe  ? 

Find  some  mountains  in  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  in  tl 
western  hemisphere. 

Where  are  the  Appalachian  Mountains? 

Where  are  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 

Name  an  important  mountain  range  in  Asia. 

In  what  continent  are  the  Alps? 

What  highland  is  in  the  western  part  of  South  America? 

SIXTH  WEEK. 
Islands. 

SEVENTH  WEEK. 

Seas,  gulfs  and  bays. 

Henry  Hudson. 
EIGHTH  WEEK. 

North  America. 

New  York  City. 
NINTH  WEEK. 

Boroughs.  Henry  Hudson,  Peter  Minuit,  Peter  Stuyv« 
sant  and  the  English.  • 

TENTH  WEEK. 

Location  of  boroughs. 
ELEVENTH   WEEK. 

Bays,  harbdr.  - 

Piers,  wharves,   ferries. 

Robert  Fulton. 

VI.     ISLANDS. 

Point  to  large  or  small  portions  of  land  that  are  surrounde 
by  water. 

What  is  land  surrounded  by  water  called? 

What  is  an  island? 

What  ocean  surrounds  Newfoundland  ? 
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In  what  ocean  is  Japan? 

What  oceans  surround  Iceland? 

Near  what  continent  is  Madagascar? 

What  ocean  bounds  Madagascar? 
.  What  groups  of  islands  are  off  the  east  coast  of  Asia? 

Name  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the 
coast  of  Europe. 

What  group  of  islands  is  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
North  and  South  America? 

Who  was  Christopher  Columbus? 

When  he  discovered  America,  where  did  he  land? 

On  what  day  do  we  commemorate  his  discovery? 

How  many  years  is  it  since  Columbus  landed  in  the  West 
Indies  ? 

VII.  SEAS,  GULFS,  ETC. 

Point  to  some  portions  of  the  ocean  that  run  into,  or 
indent,  the  land. 

What  are  seas,  gulfs,  or  bays? 

Find  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  map. 

Find   the    Mediterranean,   Red,   and    Caribbean   seas   on 

the  globe. 

What  continent  is  partly  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

Between  what  continents  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ?  The 
Red  Sea? 

Of  what  ocean  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  arm? 

What  bay  is  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America  ? 

Name  two  seas  that  touch  both  Africa  and  Asia. 

What  sea  is  north  of  South  America? 

How  did  Hudson  Bay  get  its  name? 

Tell  the  story  of  Hudson's  voyage  and  how  it  ended. 

VIII.  NORTH  AMERICA. 
In  which  hemisphere  do  we  live? 
Name  the  continent  in  which  we  live. 
What  oceans  border  our  continent? 

Name  two  gulfs  that  border  North  America. 
Name  a  group  of  islands  near  North  America. 
The  United  States. 

In  what  country  do  we  live  ? 

Name  a  highland  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  City 
How  are  cities  shown  on  a  map?     Are  they  where  the 
name  is,  or  where  the  dot  is? 
In  what  city  do  we  live? 

In  what  part  of  North  America  is  the  City  of  New  York? 
In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  City  of  New  York? 
What  ocean  is  it  near? 
Name  the  nearest  highland. 

IX.    BOROUGHS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
What  are  the  divisions  of  New  York  City  called? 
How  many  boroughs  are  there  in  the  city? 
Name  the  boroughs. 

Which  borough  was  the  first  to  be  settled  by  white  people? 
Who  discovered  Manhattan  Island? 
Who  settled  there? 

From  what  country  did  the  Dutch  come? 
Who  was  the  first  Dutch  governor? 
From  whom  did  he  buy  Manhattan? 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  it? 


What  part  of  the  island  did  the  Dutch  settle? 

What  did  they  call  the  settlement? 

Why  did  they  build  the  wall  and  the  fort? 

How  did  the  present  Wall  Street  get  its  name? 

Why  is  Bowling  Green  so  called? 

How  did  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  come  to  be  settled  ? 

Who  was  Peter  Stuyvesant? 

What  important  event  took  place  when  he  was  governor? 

What  did  the  English  want? 

Why  didn't  the  Dutch  people  fight  against  the  EngUsh? 

To  whom  did  the  King  of  England  give  New  Amsterdam? 

How  did  it  come  to  be  called  New  York? 

What  became  of  Governor  Stuyvesant? 

What  street  in  Manhattan  reminds  us  of  Stuyvesant's 
farm  ? 

Where  was  he  buried? 

What  school  is  named  for  him  ? 

Name  an  old  house  in  Manhattan  a  few  blocks  west  of 
Bowling   Green. 

Why  is  Fraunces  Tavern  kept  as  it  is? 

Whose  memory  is  perpetuated  by  Fraunces  Tavern? 

X.    LOCATION  OF  BOROUGHS. 

In  which  borough  do  we  Uve? 

Which  borough  is  the  largest? 

Which  is  the  smallest? 

Name  two  boroughs  that  are  islands. 

What  borough  is  northwest  of  Brooklyn? 

What  borough  is  north  of  Manhattan? 

What  body  of  water  is  west  of  Brooklyn? 

In  what  direction  from  Manhattan  is  Brooklyn? 

In  what  direction  from  Manhattan  is  Richmond? 

What  state  is  west  of  the  City  of  New  York? 

What  borough  is  nearest  New  Jersey? 

XL     BAYS. 

What  name  is  given  to  a  portion  of  water  which  indents 
the  land?  *■ 

What  is  a  bay? 

Name  four  bays  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

How  is  New  York  Bay  divided? 

Locate  Upper  New  York  Bay. 

Locate  Lower  New  York  Bay. 

Where  is  Flushing  Bay? 

What  borough  is  west  of  Pelham  Bay? 

Where  is  Jamaica  Bay? 

Where  is  Wallabout  Bay? 

What  ships  were  in  Wallabout  Bay  during  the  Revolu- 
tion? 

What  became  of  the  prisoners  who  died  on  the  ships? 

Where  were  their  remains  placed  after  the  war? 

What  kind  of  monument  marks  their  resting  place? 

Where  is  it  located? 

How  can  you  go  from  your  home  to  Fort  Green  Park  ? 

What  boroughs  are  washed  by  Upper  New  York  Bay? 

The  Harbor  and  Harbor  Traffic. 

What  is  a  harbor? 

What  makes  the  Upper  Bay  a  good  harbor? 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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PLAN    AND    QUESTIONS    IN    GEOGRAPHY    AND 
HISTORY— 4B 

What  is  usually  found  at  the  mouth  of  an  important  river? 

What  city  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River? 

Where  does  the  Hudson  rise? 

In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

What  state  does  it  drain? 

Into  what  bay  does  it  flow? 

By  what  name  is  the  Hudson  known  as  it  nears  the  bay? 

Which  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  United  States? 

In  what  direction  does  the  Mississippi  flow? 

What  body  of  water  does  it  enter? 

Name  two  rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi. 

Tell  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  each. 

Name  a  river  of   North  America  that  enters  the   Pacific 
Ocean. 

What   river,   not  the   Mississippi,   flows   into  the   Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

^^  Trace  the  course  of  the  Amazon. 
B  In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

What  ocean  does  it  enter? 

Name  a  European  river  that  enters  the  Black  Sea. 

What  important  river  enters  the  Mediterranean  sea  after 
flowing  north? 

What  continent  is  partly  drained  by  the  Kongo? 

What  ocean  does  it  enter? 

Name  an  important  river  of  Asia. 

Locate  the  Yangtze. 

What  country  is  south  of  the  United  States? 

I  In  what  zones  is  Canada? 
In  what  zones  is  Mexico? 
What  river  runs  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States? 
Name  three  important  countries  of  South  America. 
Contrast  Brazil  and  Chile  with  regard  to  shape  and  surface. 
What  countries  are  partly  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay? 
Name  the  European  country  shaped  like  a  boot. 
What  country  is  partly  drained  by  the  Volga? 
What  mountains  lie  between  Russia  and  Asia? 
Name  the  most  important  central  countries  of  Europe. 
What  important  country  is  on  an  island  in  the  west  of 
Europe  ? 

EIGHTH  WEEK. 
Important  countries. 

NINTH  WEEK. 
The  United  States.     Cities.     Government.    Mexico. 

TENTH  WEEK. 
'  Chile.     Brazil.     Argentina. 

ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
England.    King  Alfred. 

TWELFTH  WEEK. 
France.    Caesar,  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Lafayette. 

THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 
Spain.    Columbus. 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 
Germany.    Austria-Hungary. 


VIII.     IMPORTANT  COUNTRIES. 

Name  three  important  countries  of  North  America. 

Locate  Canada. 

What  country  is  north  of  Africa  ? 

Name  two  countries  of  Asia. 

What  important  bodies  of  water  bound  each  ? 

What  country  is  drained  by  the  Nile? 

Name  a  highland  that  extends  through  Chile? 

What  country  is  drained  by  the  Amazon  ? 

Name  the  country  separated  from  Chile  by  the  Andes. 

What  country  is  west  of  the  North  Sea? 

IX.    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Where  is  the  United  States? 

What  country  is  north  of  it  ? 

What  country  and  what  body  of  water  are  south  of  it? 

What  ocean  is  east,  and  what  ocean  west  of  it? 

In  what  zone  is  the  United  States  ? 

Name  two  important  highlands  which  extend  through  the 
United  States. 

What  mountains  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Where  is  the  Appalachian  highland  ? 
In  what  direction  do  the  mountains  of  the  United  States 
extend  ? 

Rivers  and  Cities  of  the  United  States. 

What  part  of  the  United  States  is  level  land  ? 

In  what  direction  does  the  central  part  slope  ? 

What  river  drains  the  central  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

Name  two  of  its  tributaries. 

What  are  tributaries? 

What  city  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

What  city  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri ? 

Locate  New  Orleans. 

Where  is  St.  Louis? 

Where  does  the  Columbia  rise? 

In  what  direction  does  it  flow  ? 

What  body  of  water  does  it  enter  ? 

What  river  is  on  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico? 

Where  is  its  source  ? 

In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

What  body  of  water  receives  it? 

Name  the  most  important  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Why  is  it  an  important  city  ? 

Why  do  ships  go  to  San  Francisco? 

Name  the  second  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 

Which  is  the  largest,  city  ? 

Upon  what  body  of  water  is  Chicago  located? 

Where  is  Philadelphia? 

Name  one  important  historic  event  which  took  place  there  ? 

About  how  long  is  it  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed? 

Name  another  Atlantic  coast  city  north  of  New  York. 

Why  is  Boston  important? 

Mention  some  historic  events  which  took  place  in  or  near 
Boston.  . 
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Where  did  the  Revolution  begin? 

What  was  the  Revokition  ? 

What  people  fought  each  other  during  the  war? 

Who  commanded  the  Americans? 

Who  won  the  war? 

'■  ■  Government. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try and  that  of  England  ? 

What  kind  of  a  government  is  ours  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  republic? 

Who  is  our  president? 

How  did  Mr.  Wilson  become  president? 

Do  all  citizens  vote  at  an  election? 

What  body  of  men  helps  the  President  to  govern  the  coun- 
try? 

Where  do  the  President  and  Congress  meet  ? 

What  name  is  given  to  a  city  where  the  government  of  a 
country  is  carried  on? 

What  city  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States? 

Where  is  Washington? 

Why  was  Washington  so  named? 

Mexico. 

What  country  is  south  of  the  United  States? 

What  kind  of  a  surface  has  Mexico  ? 

In  what  zone  is  it  located? 

Name  two  bodies  of  water  that  partly  bound  it. 

What  river  separates  it  from  the  United  States? 

X.     BRAZIL. 

Which  is  the  largest  country  of  South  America? 

Name  two  imaginary  lines  which  cross  it. 

In  what  zone  is  the  greater  part  of  Brazil  ? 

In  what  zone  is  the  remainder  ? 

What  ocean  bounds  it  on  the  east  ? 

What  kind  of  a  coast  line  has  it? 

Name  an  important  river  that  drains  it. 

In  what  direction  does  the  Amazon  flow? 

Where  does  it  rise? 

What  body  of  water  does  it  enter? 

Argentina. 

In  what  part  of  what  continent  is  Argentina? 

In  what  zones  is  it? 

What  part  of  it  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone? 

What  ocean  bounds  it  on  the  east? 

What  highlands  extend  along  its  western  boundary? 

What  river  helps  to  drain  it? 

How  is  the  Plata  formed? 

In  what  direction  does  it  flow  ? 

What  body  of  water  does  it  enter? 

Chile. 
What  country  is  west  of  Argentina  ? 
What  kind  of  a  surface  has  Chile? 
Describe  the  shape  of  Chile. 
What  body  of  water  bounds  it? 
Which  boundary  is  water? 
In  what  zones  is  it? 

What  strait  divides  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Chile  ? 
What  is  a  strait? 


Why  is  it  called  the  Strait  of  Magellan? 
Who  was  Magellan? 
What  was  remarkable  about  his  voyage  ? 
What  islands  did  he  discover? 

XI.     ENGLAND. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  wished  to  travel  to  England  from 
New  York? 

About  how  long  does  a  passenger  ship  take  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic Ocean? 

W'here  is  England? 

Why  are  Americans  interested  in  England? 

Who  were  the  first  settlers  in  what  is  now  New  York? 

Who  took  the  city  from  the  Dutch? 

From  what  country  did  the  Pilgrims  come  ? 

When  the  Americans  fought  under  George  Washington, 
what  country  did  they  fight  against? 

How  long  have  the  Americans  and  the  English  been  good 
friends  ? 

Name  the  capital  of  England. 

Of  what  empire  is  London  also  the  capital? 

How  long  has  London  been  a  city? 

What  happened  London  when  the  Danes  captured  it? 

Where  did  the  Danes  come  from? 

Who  was  king  of  England  at  that  time? 

Tell  how  King  Alfred  entered  the  Danish  camp  and  heard 
their  plans. 

How  did  King  Alfred  happen  to  be  set  to  baking  cakes  ? 

How  did  King  Alfred  measure  time? 

How  did  he  come  to  make  lanterns? 

What  was  the  end  of  his  war  with  the  Danes? 

Give  some  reasons  why  he  is  called  the  Great. 

HISTORY— 4B 

1.  When  did  Columbus  discover  America? 

2.  Who  helped  Columbus?    How? 

3.  What  did   Columbus  call  the  people  he   found  here? 
Why? 

4.  Who  was  Henry  Hudson?    What  did  he  discover? 

5.  Who  was  the  commander  of  the  American  Army  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War? 

6.  After  the  war,  how  did  the  American  people  show  their 
love  for  him? 

7.  What  great  war  occurred  while  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
President  ? 

8.  What  was  the  result  of  that  war? 

9.  Who  was  General  Grant  ? 

10.  Where  is  Grant's  tomb? 

Civics. 

1.  Who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  city?    What  is  his  name? 

2.  Who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  country?     ^^'hat  is  his 
term  of  office? 

3.  What  is  the  President's  work? 

4.  When  is  Election  Day? 

5.  What  are  the   duties   of  the   Street   Cleaning  Depart- 
ment? 

6.  How  manv  young  Americans  help  in  this  work? 

7.  Why  are  anti-spitting  laws  needed? 

8.  Why  is  a  nurse  needed  in  the  schools? 

9.  What  is  the  use  of  a  fire  escape? 

10.  What  rules  should  be  observed  during  a  fire  drill? 
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PLAN    OF    WORK    AND    QUESTIONS    IN 
HISTORY— 5A 

///. — Magellan. 

Who  was  Magellan? 

Why  did  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  ? 

What  did  Magellan  wish  to  find? 

In  what  direction  did  he  sail? 

What  ocean  did  he  cross? 

Along  what  coast  did  he  sail? 

Locate  the  straits  he  sailed  through. 

By  what  name  is  the  strait  now  known? 

What  oceans  are  connected  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan? 

Who  named  the  ocean  Pacific  f 

What  does  pacific  mean? 

Who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  ocean? 

Across  what  ocean  did  Magellan  continue  his  voyage? 

At  what  group  of  islands  did  he  land? 

For  whom  did  he  claim  the  group? 

How  did  the  natives  receive  him  ? 

What  did  his  men  and  ships  do  next? 

Who  owns  the  Philippine  Islands  now  ? 

What  three  things  did  the  voyage  of  Magellan's  ships 
prove  ? 

Why  did  he  call  it  the  South  Sea? 

What  claim  did  he  make  as  the  result  of  his  discovery? 

For  whom  did  he  claim  the  ocean  and  the  lands  bordering 
it? 

Why  did  he  claim  these  lands  and  waters  for  the  King  of 
Spain? 

How  did  the  voyage  prove  that  there  is  no  short  route 
from  Europe  to  India? 

I     How  did  it  prove  that  the  world  is  round? 
How  did  it  prove  that  America  is  a  separate  continent? 
Cortez. 
Who  discovered  Mexico? 
For  whom  did  Cortez  claim  Mexico? 
Who  were  the  Aztecs? 

How  did  the  Aztecs  differ  from  the  natives  found  by 
Columbus  ? 

What  was  the  name  of  the  Aztec  king? 
How  did  the  Aztecs  receive  Cortez? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  fighting  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Aztecs? 
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Ponce  de  Leon. 
Who  was  Ponce  de  Leon? 

What  story  did  he  hear  from  the  Indians  about  a  fountain? 
Why  did  he  want  to  find  the  Fountain  of  Youth? 
What  peninsula  did  he  discover? 
How  did  Florida  come  to  be  so  called? 
What  day  did  the  Spaniards  discover  Florida? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Florida? 
Did  de  Leon  find  what  he  sought? 
For  whom  did  he  claim  Florida? 
What  city  did  the  Spaniards  begin  to  build? 

IV.— De  Soto. 
Name  the  largest  river  in  the  United  States. 
Who  discovered  it? 

How  was  he  received  by  the  natives  he  met? 
What  put  an  end  to  de  Soto's  explorations  ? 


Tell  where  he  was  buried,  and  why. 
Summary. 

•Mention  briefly  one  discovery  made  by  each  of  the  follo\ 
ing:  Columbus,  Vespucius,  Balboa,  Magellan,  Corte 
de  Leon,  de  Soto. 

What  important  event  took  place  in  1492? 

How  did  America  receive  its  name? 

Who  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean?     Who  named  it? 

Who  conquered  Mexico? 

Who  discovered  the  Mississippi? 

Name  three  countries  and  one  ocean  claimed  by  Spain. 
V. — Raleigh. 

Where  was  S\r  Walter  Raleigh  born  ? 

Who  reigned  in  England  when  Sir  Walter  was  a  youi 
man  ? 

How  did  Queen  Elizabeth  first  come  to  notice  Raleigh  ? 

From    whom    did    Raleigh    receive    a    present    of    land 
America  ? 

Why  did  he  call  it  Virginia? 

What  right  did -Queen  Elizabeth  have  to  the  land  she  ga 
Raleigh? 

What  was  Elizabeth's  father's  name? 

Who  was  the  father  of  Henry  VIII  ? 

What  relation  was  Henry  VII  to  Queen  Elizabeth? 

What  claim  did  Queen  Elizabeth  inherit  from  her  gran 
father? 

Why  did  Henry  VII  claim  North  America? 

Where  did  Raleigh  attempt  to  make  a  settlement? 

Was  the  settlement  successful? 

What   plants   did   Raleigh's   men   bring   from   Virginia 
England  ? 

Drake. 

Name  a  famous  English  admiral  of  Queen  Elizabetl 
reign. 

Against  what  country  did  he  lead  the  English  fleets? 

What  was  the  Spanish  Armada? 

In  what  year  and  by  whom  was  it  defeated? 

How  long  after  the  discovery  of  America  did  the  deft 
of  the  Armada  occur? 

\\'ho  led  the  second  voyage  round  the  world? 

Who  started  the  first  voyage  round  the  world? 

By  whom  was  the  English  flag  first  carried  across  the  P 
cific  Ocean? 

Cartier. 

Who  was  Jacques  Cartier? 

What  river  did  he  discover? 

For  what  was  he  searching  when  he  set   out  on  his  voyag 

Name  two  other  men  who  were  also  looking  for  India. 

Who  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

For  whom  did  he  claim  the  river  and  its  basin? 

Why  did  Cartier  claim  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  f 
the  King  of  France? 

PLAN    OF    WORK    AND    QUESTIONS    IN 
GEOGRAPHY— 5A 

Sixth     Week. — Gulf,    bays,     straits.     Canada.     Locatio 
surrounding   waters,   mountains   and   rivers.     1.     What   is 
gulf  01  bay? 

2.  Where  is  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ? 

3.  Of  what  ocean  is  it  a  part? 

4.  What  gulf  is  southeast  of  North  America  ? 
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5.  Find  two  bays  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America. 

6.  Of  which  ocean  are  they  a  part  ? 

7.  What  is  a  strait? 

8.  What  two  bodies  of  water  does  Behring  Strait  con- 
nect? 

9.  What  two  bodies  of  land  does  it  separate  ? 

10.  What  strait  connects  Bafifin  Bay  with  the  Atlantic 

Ocean? 

11.  What  bodies  of  land  does  Davis  Strait  separate? 

12.  Where  is  Florida  Strait? 

13.  What  does  it  separate? 

14.  What  does  it  connect? 

15.  Name  the  countries  of  North  America. 

16.  Where  is  Canada? 

17.  What  is  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  Canada? 

18.  In  what  zones  does  Canada  He? 

19.  What  are  the  surrounding  waters  of  Canada? 

20.  What  mountains  do  we  find  in  Canada? 

21.  Where  are  they? 

22.  Which  is  the  most  important  river  of  Canada? 

23.  How  does  it  flow  ? 

24.  Into  what  does  it  empty? 

25.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  importance  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

26.  Into  what  does  the  Nelson  River  flow  ? 

27.  What  important  river  do   we  find   in  northwestern 
Canada  ? 

Seventh  Week. — Canada.     Cities,  cHmate,  industries,  gov- 
ernment.    1.     What  is  the  capital  of  Canada? 

2.  Where  is  Ottawa  situated  ? 

3.  What  important  buildings  do  we  find  in  Ottawa? 

4.  Name  the  oldest  city  in  Canada. 

5.  What  historic  event  is  connected  with  Quebec? 

6.  Describe  the  location  of  the  city. 

7.  Name  the  largest  city  in  Canada. 

8.  What  does  "Montreal"  mean? 

9.  Why  is  Montreal  the  leading  city  of  Canada  ? 

10.  Locate  Toronto. 

11.  For  what  is  Toronto  important? 

12.  In  what  zone  does  Canada  lie? 

13.  Describe  the  climate  of  Canada. 

14.  What  are  the  principal  industries  of  Canada? 

15.  What  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Canada? 

16.  What  do  we  mean  by  trapping? 

17.  Why  is  trapping  an  important  industry  of  Canada? 

18.  What  is  obtained  from  the  animals  trapped? 

19.  What  besides  animals  do  the  forests  of  Canada  pro- 
duce? 

20.  What  is  the  principal  agricultural  crop  produced? 

21.  Where  is  the  wheat  section  of  Canada? 

22.  Of  what  great  empire  is  Canada  a  part? 

23.  What  language  is  spoken  by  inhabitants  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley? 

24.  How  did  Great  Britain  obtain  Canada? 

25.  What  is  the  leading  officer  of  Canada  called  ? 

26.  By  whom  is  ^e  appointed  ? 

Eighth  Week. — Mexico.  Location,  bordering  waters,  sur- 
face, rivers,  climate.  1.  What  country  lies  south  of  the 
United  States? 

2.     What  water  is  east  of  Mexico? 


4.  What  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  ? 

5.  Where  does  the  Rio  Grande  rise? 

6.  How  does  it  flow  ? 

7.  Into  what  does  it  empty? 

8.  Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico. 

9.  Where  are  the  mountains  of  Mexico  ? 

10.  Of  what  great  system  are  these  a  part  ? 

11.  Why    should    Mexico   be   warmer   than   the   United 
States  ? 

12.  In  which  zone  does  Mexico  He  ? 

13.  Which  section  of  Mexico  is  cool? 

Ninth  Week. — Mexico.     Cities,  industries,  products,  gov- 
ernment, people.     1.     What  is  the  chief  city  of  Mexico  ? 

2.  Locate  Mexico  City. 

3.  What  besides  the  chief  city  is  Mexico? 

4.  Name  the  principal  seaport  of  Mexico.  ■ 

5.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  Mexico  ? 

6.  Where  are  the  mines  in  Mexico  ? 

7.  What  is  the  chief  product  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  ? 

8.  How  does  Mexico  rank  with  other  countries  in  the 
production  of  silver? 

9.  What  agricultural  products  are  raised  in  Mexico?     J 

10.  Which  of  these  is  an  important  export  ?  " 

11.  Where  are  the  coffee  plantations  found? 

12.  What  is  the  language  spoken  in  Mexico? 

13.  Why  should  Spanish  be  spoken? 

14.  What  kind  of  government  has  Mexico  ? 

15.  What  causes  the  present  disorder  in  Mexico? 

16.  What  two  races  of  people  do  we  find  in  this  country? 

17.  From  whom  are  the  white  people  descended? 

18.  From  whom  are  the  red  descended  ? 

Tenth  Week. — Central  America;  Panama.     1.     Where  is 
Central  America? 

2.  Of  what  is  Central  America  made  up? 

3.  Name  this  group  of  countries. 

4.  Which  is  the  largest  country? 

5.  Which  is  the  smallest? 

6.  To  whom  does  Honduras  belong? 

7.  How  are  the  other  countries  governed  ? 

8.  Describe  the  climate  of  Central  America. 

9.  In  which  zone  does  this  country  lie  ? 

10.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Central  America  unhealthful? 

11.  Where  do  we  find  mountains  in  Central  America? 

12.  What  product  is  grown  on  the  mountain  slopes? 

13.  What  are  the  other   important   products   of   Central 
Arricrica  ? 

14.  Which  country  of  Central  America  interests  us  most? 

15.  Where  is  Panama? 

16.  What  is  an  isthmus  ? 

17.  Why  is  Panama  no  longer  an  isthmus? 

18.  To  whom  does  the  Panama  Canal  belong? 

19.  What  is  the  section  called  through  which  the  canal  is 
dug?  ■ 

20.  How  did  the  United  States  obtain  the  Canal  Zone? 

21.  How  long  has  it  taken  to  build  the  canal? 

22.  What  has  been  the  approximate  cost? 

23.  How  is  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  governed  ? 

24.  Of  what  use  is  the  Canal  ? 

25.  What  city  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Canal?    At  the 
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PLAN    OF    WORK    AND    QUESTIONS    IN 
HISTORY— 5B 

FIRST  WEEK.— The    Indians.     Their    relations    with    the 
French. 
The    Iroquois.     Their    relations    with    the 

Dutch  and  the  English. 
Cartier.       Champlain. 
SECOND  WEEK.— Marquette  and  JoHet. 

La  Salle  and  Louisiana. 
Summary  of  French  claims  and  settle- 
ments. 
THIRD  WEEK.— Troubles    between    the    English    and    the 
French. 
French  and  Indian  War.     Cause. 
Washington  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Fort  Duquesne. 
FOURTH  WEEK.— Franklin's  plan  of  union. 
Braddock's  defeat. 
Sir  William  Johnson. 
FIFTH  WEEK.— Generals  Wolf  and  Montcalm. 
The  fall  of  Quebec,  1759. 
Results  of  the  war. 
/. — To  what  race  did  the  natives  of  America  belong? 
Why  were  they  called  Indians? 

What  two  great  families  of  Indians  did  the  settlers  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  colonies  find? 
Where  did  the  Algonquins  live? 
Where  were  the  Iroquois? 
To  which  family  did  the  Five  Nations  belong? 
Name  the  tribes  of  the  Five  Nations. 
What  physical  features  of  New  York  State  perpetuate  their 
memory  ? 

Upon  what  terms  with  each  other  were  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Algonquins? 

Describe  their  methods  of  warfare. 

How  did  the  Algonquins  come  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
French. 

What  Frenchman  helped  them  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois? 

How  did  the  Iroquois  become  friendly  with  the  Dutch? 
When  did  the  Dutch  settle  New  Amsterdam? 
What  did  they  give  the  Iroquois  in  return  for  their  furs? 
What  elTect  did  this  taking  sides  with  the  whites  have  on 
succeeding  warfare? 

Who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1664? 
^^Did  the  Iroquois  continue  to  be  friendly? 

^P  Cartier. 

Upon  what  discovery  did  the  French  base  their  claim  to 
Canada  ? 

Who  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

For  what  was  Cartier  searching  when  he  found  the  river? 

Tell  of  one  important  event  with  which  Cartier  was  con- 
nected. 

For  whom  did  he  claim  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ? 

Champlain. 
Who  founded  the  first  French  city  in  Canada? 
Upon  what  river  is  it  located? 


Where  is  Quebec? 

Was  the  settlement  of  Quebec  earlier  or  later  than  that  of 
Jamestown,  Va.  ? 

What  attitude  did  Champlain  adopt  toward  the  natives? 

Why  did  the  French  settle  Canada? 

Wherever  they  went  to  explore,  what  kind  of  stations  did 
they  erect? 

What  flag  did  they  plant,  and  what  claim  did  they  make? 

//. — Father  Marquette. 

Were  all  the  French  explorers  fur  traders? 

Why  did  priests  set  out  exploring? 

Name  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these  priests. 

Who  was  Father  Marquette? 

Name  a  friend  who  traveled  with  him. 

Describe  the  principal  journey  made  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet. 

How  far  down  the  Mississippi  did  they  go? 

Upon  the  site  of  what  city  did  they  camp  on  their  return? 

What  happened  to  Marquette? 

Who  discovered  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Tell  about  De  Soto's  expedition. 
La  Salle. 

Who  was  La  Salle  ? 

Why  had  he  settled  in  Canada? 

How  did  he  reach  the  Mississippi  from  Quebec? 

How  far  down  the  river  did  he  travel? 

For  whom  did  he  claim  the  Mississippi  basin? 

•What  name  did  he  give  to  the  land? 

Why  did  he  call  it  Louisiana? 

What  city  took  the  place  of  La  Salle's  camp  some  years 
later? 

Summary 

Who  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence? 

Who  founded  Quebec? 

For  what  are  Marquette  and  Joliet  famous? 

Who  gave  the  name  Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  why? 

Who  was  the  first  white  man  to  voyage  down  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf? 

Why  did  the  French  claim  Canada? 

Why  did  they  claim  the  Central  Plain? 

Name  three  great  waterways  of  the  continent. 

Tell  who  controlled  each. 

///. — French  and  English. 

Describe  the  relations  between  France  and  England. 

What  happened  after  the  Revolution  in  England? 

Where  did  James  II  go? 

How  did  the  French  king  help  him? 

How  did  the  troubles  between  France  and  England  affect 
their  settlements  in  America? 

How  did  the  Indians  take  part  in  these  fights? 

Name  some  of  the  wars  fought  in  America. 

What  effect  did  these  wars  have  on  the  English  colonists? 

Which  was  the  last  and  most  important  war  between  the 
French  and  the  English  in  America? 

French  and  Indian  War. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  war? 

Where  had  the  French  erected  forts? 
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Why  did  the  colonists  object? 

What  message  did  Virginia  send  to  the  French  governor? 
Who  was  the  messenger? 

Describe  Washington's  journey  to  the  French  forts. 
What  reply  did  the  French  give? 
Where  was  Washington  directed  to  build  a  fort? 
What  did  he  find  when  he  arrived  at  the  site? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  French  fort? 
What  did  Washington  do  when  he  found  the  French  in 
possession  ? 

IV. — Benjamin  Franklin. 

Where  was  Franklin  born? 

Give  two  reasons  why  his  name  is  famous? 

What  plan  did  he  bring  forward  before  the  war  began? 

How  were  the  colonies  being  governed  at  that  time? 

Why  were  they  beginning  to  think  of  union  r 

Was  Franklin's  plan  accepted  ? 

Of  what  use  was  the  plan? 

Braddock's   Defeat. 

Who  was  General  Braddock? 

What  was  the  object  of  his  expedition? 

How   did  his   plan  of  campaign   differ   from   that  of  the 
colonists'  ? 

What  advice  was  given  him,  and  by  whom? 

How  was  Washington's  advice  received? 

Tell  about  the  attack  on  Braddock's  men. 

What  was  the  result? 

Sir  William  Johnson. 

Who  was  Sir  William  Johnson  ? 

Where  was  his  land  located? 

Why  had  he  so  much  power  among  the  Indians? 

What  use  did  he  make  of  his  influence  with  the  Iroquois? 

What  fort  did  he  attack  ? 

Why  was  Fort  Niagara  important? 

How  were  the  English  helped  by  the  possession  of  the  fort  ? 
V. — Quebec. 

Which  was  the  French  stronghold  in  Canada? 

Who  was  General  Wolfe? 

By  whom  were  the  French  troops  in  Quebec  commanded? 

Why  did  the  English  find  it  difficult  to  capture  Quebec? 

Tell  how  they  reached  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Tell  about  the  battle. 

What  important  event  took  place  in  1759? 

Which  side  won  the  battle? 

What  became  of  the  opposing  generals? 
Results. 

What  rule  was  ended  by  the  fall  of  Quebec  ? 

Who  began  the  French  rule? 

What  did  England  gain  by  the  war? 

What  territory  in  America  was  still  retained  by  France? 

By  whom  was  Louisiana  named  and  claimed? 

How   did   the   possession   of  the  Ohio   valley   lead   to  the 
expansion  of  the  colonies? 

From  what  colonies  did  most  of  the  settlers  come? 

How   did  the  French  and   Indian   war  pave  the  way   for 
union  ? 

Mow  did  it  make  better  soldiers  of  the  colonists? 

In  what  way  did  it  give  them  self  confidence? 

Give,  brieflv,  three  results  of  the  war. 


PLAN  OF  WORK  AND  QUESTIONS  IN 

GEOGRAPHY— 53 

Sixth  Week. — Resources,  industries,  products.     1.     Wha 
do  we  mean  by  natural  resources  ? 

2.  What  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  Atlanti 
States  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  soil  is  found  along  the  coast  ? 

4.  What  plateau  in  this  section  is  very  fertile? 

5.  Name  the  States  where  good  soil  is  a  resource. 

6.  For  what  is  Georgia  famous? 

7.  What    kind   of    trees    do    we    find    in    the    forests    o 
Georgia  ? 

8.  What  besides   pine   do   we   find   grows  chiefly   in  th 
mountains  of  the  South  Atlantic  States? 

9.  Where  are  the  principal  fisheries  of  these  States  ? 

10.  For  what  besides  forests  is  Georgia  famous? 
,11.     What  kind  of  mines  do  we  find  in  West  Virginia? 

12.  Which  of  these  States  has  no  mines? 

13.  WHiat  do  we  mean  by  industries? 

14.  What  industry  follows  good  soil? 

15.  In  which  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  agricultur 
the  principal  industry? 

16.  Where  is  fishing  the  principal  industry? 

17.  What  kind  of  fish  is  obtained  from  Chesapeake  Bay 

18.  Name  two  kinds  of  mining  done  in  the  South  Atlanti 
States  ? 

19.  In  which  State  is  coal  mining  the  principal  industry 

20.  Where  is  quarrying  an  industry  ? 

21.  Why  is  manufacturing  not  carried  on  to  any  grea 
extent  ? 

22.  Where  is  most  of  the  manufacturing  done?     Why? 

23.  How  does  the  coast-line  of  the  South  Atlantic  State 
compare  with  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  ? 

24.  Which  group  has  the  best  harbors? 

25.  W'hich  has  most  commerce  ? 

26.  Name  two  cities  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  whicl 
have  good  harbors. 

27.  Name  several  products  obtained  frorn  the  soil  of  thi 
South  Atlantic  States. 

28.  What  is  the  best  croj)  of  Delaware? 

29.  Which  of  these  States  products  most  berries? 

30.  For  what  is  Virginia  famous  ? 

31.  Describe  a  tobacco  plantation. 

32.  What  does  the  soil  of  North  Carolina  produce  chiefly 

33.  What  kind  of  soil  does  rice  need  to  grow  in  ? 

34.  Which   State  seems  particularly  adapted   for  raising 
rice? 

35.  How  is  rice  prepared  for  market? 

36.  What  kind  of  climate  has  Florida  ? 

37.  Give  two  reasons  for  this  warm  climate. 

38.  W' hat  kind  of  crops  does  Florida  produce  ? 

39.  Name  some  of  these  semi-tropical  fruits. 

40.  For  what  is  Baltiinore  a  market? 

41.  Why  is  Baltimore  an  oyster  market? 

42.  How  are  oysters  obtained  ? 

43.  What  do  we  sometimes  find  in  an  oyster  shell? 

44.  What  is  found  in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  ? 

45.  What  do  we  call  stone  mines? 

(Continued  on  page  79) 
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TOPICAL  TERM  PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN 
HISTORY— 6A 

i  Continued  from  February,  1917,  Teachers'  Monographs.) 

QUESTIONS. 

VI.     The  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Who  was  La  Salle? 

What   river   did   he   explore? 

Describe  his  voyage. 

For  whom  did  he  claim  the  Mississippi   Valley?     Why? 

What  name  did  he  give  the  territory  he  explored?    Why? 

Name  the  first  importarit  city  of  Louisiana. 

Give  the  extent  of  Louisiana  in  Jefferson's  Administration. 

To  whom  did  it  belong? 

Why  was  the  French  ownership  of  New  Orleans  irksome 
to  Americans? 

Who  ruled  France  at  this  time? 

Describe  the  relations  between  England  and  France. 

At  what  period  had  the  troubles  between  England  and 
France  broken  into  war? 

Why  was  Napoleon  in  need  of  money? 

What  other  reason  had  he  for  being  willing  to  dispose  of 
Louisiana  ? 

How  could  he  feed  his  grudge  against  England  by  selling  , 
to  the  United  States? 

In  what  year  was  the  purchase  made? 

What  price  did  Jefferson  pay  for  Louisiana? 

How  did  the  purchase  benefit  the  United  States? 

Name   the    states   erected   from   the   original   territory   of 
I  Louisiana. 
B^^  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

I^KWho  were  Lewis  and  Clark  ? 

IHfWhy  and  at  whose  direction  was  their  expedition  under- 

^  taken  ? 

From  what  city  did  the  expedition  start? 

In  what  direction  and  up  what  river  did  they  travel? 

Why  did  they  use  canoes? 
L^_What  mountains  did  they  cross? 
I^BWhat  river  did  they  discover? 

'         Describe  the  Lewis  and  Clark  route  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  their  start  and  their 
return  ? 

What  benefits  resulted  from  the  expedition? 

How  was  geographical  knowledge  extended  by  the  expedi- 
tion? 

Was  Jefferson  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  expedition? 

VII.    James  Madison. 
Who  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson? 
Of  what  state  was  Madison  a  native? 
Name  two  other  Presidents  who  were  Virginians. 
Name  one  important  service  done  to  the  country  by  Mad- 
ison before  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency. 

War  of  1812. 

Give  a  short  account  of  conditions  in  Europe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Madison's  administration. 

Why  did  England  interfere  with  American  shipping? 

Why  did  English  ships  sometimes  remove  members  of 
American  crews? 


in  what  way  did  the  situation  in  those  clays  resemble  that 
at  t'ne  present  time? 

Give  Jefferson's  and  Madison's  attitude  toward  war. 

Who  was  Henry  Clay? 

Who   was  John   C.   Calhoun? 

How  did  their  views  on  war  differ  from  those  of  the 
President  ? 

When  was  war  declared? 

Had  the  Americans  any  reason  besides  English  interference 
with  commerce,  to  resent  the  attitude  of  the  English  govern- 
ment? 

Was  France  fair  iii  her  treatment  of  Americans? 

Why  was  not  France's  attitude  resented  in  the  same  way 
that  England's  was? 

VIII.    The  War  on  Water. 

Describe  the  first  American  defeat  of  the  war  at  sea. 

Repeat  Captain  Lawrence's  last  words. 

What  circumstances  lent  impressiveness  to  "Don't  give 
up  the  ship?" 

In  what  other  battle  were  these  words  used  to  spur  the  men 
on  to  victory? 

Who  was  Captain  Perry? 

How  did  he  happen  to  have  ships  on  Lake  Erie? 

Why  were  British  and  Americans  both  anxious  to  con- 
trol Lake  Erie? 

Give  a  brief  description  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

In  what  words  did  Captain  Perry  communicate  his  victory  ? 

Who  commanded  the  Americans  on  Lake  Champlain? 

Why  were  the  British  anxious  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Lake? 

Describe  the  battle. 

What  was  the  result? 

Who  commanded  the  American  ship  Cofistitution? 

Give  a  short  description  of  the  fight  between  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Guerridre. 

What  poem  was  written  about  the  Constitution  in  after 
years  ? 

Give  the  name  of  the  poet  and  quote  some  lines  of  the 
poem. 

How  did  the  poem  come  to  be  written? 

Where  is  the  Constitution,  now  ? 

Who  commanded  the  United  States? 

Give  a  short  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian. 

Where  did  the  Macedonian  end  her  days? 

IX.     The  War  on  Land. 

Where  did  the  Americans  attack  the  British? 

Describe  the  disaster  at  Detroit. 

What  excuse  was  offered  by  Hull  for  his  surrender? 

What  other  expeditions  against  Canada  ended  in  defeat? 

Describe  the  capture  of  Washington. 

How  was  the  capture  of  Baltimore  averted? 

What  fort  defended  the  city? 

Who  was  Francis  Scott  Key? 

How  did  he  happen  to  be  on  a  British  ship? 

How  did  he  know  that  the  fort  was  holding  out  during  the 
night  ? 

Describe  the  circumstances  in  the  words  of  his  song. 

Where  did  the  British  attempt  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
South? 
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Describe  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Who  commanded  the  Americans? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  battle? 

What  battle   was  fought  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  ? 

Why  would  such  a  thing  be  impossible  at  the  present  day  ? 
How  was  it  possible  then? 

X.    Results  of  the  War. 

Give  three  important  results  of  the  war. 
How  did  it  gain  the  respect  of  Europe  for  the  United 
States? 

How  did  it  lead  to  the  increase  of  manufacturing? 

In  what  way  did  it  establish  our  commercial  independence? 

What  is  meant  by  "commercial  independence"? 

Fulton  and  the  Clermont. 

Why  did  some  Americans  object  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase ? 

Why  did  they  think  the  country  too  large? 

How  would  the  large  size  of  a  country  in  those  days  make 
it  difficult  to  govern? 

Describe  the  various  modes  of  travel  after  the  War  of  1812. 

How  long  did  it  take  a  stage  coach  to  go  from  New  York 
to  Boston? 

How  long  would  a  man  take  to  go  from  New  York  to  the 
Mississippi  on  horseback? 

Who  was  James  Watt? 

How  did  he  get  the  idea  of  operating  an  engine  by  steam? 

How  did  Robert  Fulton  extend  and  apply  the  idea  of  Watt  ? 

How  was  Fulton's  idea  received  by  the  public  ? 

Give  the  name  of  his  boat. 

Where  did  it  make  its  first  trip  ? 

What  did  the  crowds  assembled  to  see  the  start,  expect  to 
happen  ? 

Why  was  the  trip  of  the  Clermont  important? 

What  memorials  of  Fulton  are  to  be  found  in  New  York 
City? 

XI.    James  Monroe. 

Name  the  presidents  from  1789  to  Madison. 
Who  succeeded  Madison? 
How  many  terms  did  Monroe  serve? 
What  was  remarkable  about  his  second  election? 
In  what  way  had  Monroe  served  the  country  before  his 
call  to  the  Presidency? 

The  Purchase  of  Florida. 

Locate  Florida. 

Who  discovered  it? 

For  what  was  Ponce  de  Leon  searching  when  he  discovered 
Florida  ? 

Name  the  oldest  town  in  Florida. 

Who  built  it  ? 

By  whom  was  Florida  owned  in  Monroe's  time? 

Who  were  the  most  numerous  inhabitants  of  Florida? 

How  did  the  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves  prove  dangerous 
to  the  United  States? 

Whal  states  suffered  most  from  their  proximity  to  Florida  ? 

Who  was  sent  to  check  the  outrages  of  the  Indians  and 
slaves  ? 


What  services  had  General  Jackson  previously  rendered  to 
the  country  ? 

How  did  Jackson's  action  affect  Spain? 

Why  did  Spain  complain  about  Jackson's  treatment  of  the 
border  raiders? 

How  was  the  Florida  affair  finally  settled? 

In  what  year  was  Florida  purchased? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

What  change  in  government  took  place  in  Mexico  about 
this  time? 

What  changes  took  place  in  South  America? 

How  did  the  European  governments  view  these  changes? 

What  action  did  they  seem  about  to  take? 

What  reference  to  this  action  did  President  Monroe  make 
in  his  message  to  Congress? 

What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Give  three  statements  contained  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


MEMORY— 6A 

Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a.  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 

Nor   in   sheet   nor   in    shroud   we   wound   him; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread   o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, 
But   little  he'll   reck,   if  they   let   him   sleep   on, 

In  a  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 

But  we  left  him  alone  in   his  glory. 

Wolfe. 
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PLAN  OF  WORK  AND  HISTORY  QUESTIONS— 6B 

How  did  Cyrus  McCormick  make  fanning  on  a  large  scale 
possible  ? 

Who  invented  the  sewing  machine? 

///. — Millard  Fillmore. 

Name  the  Presidents  in  the  order  of  their  succession  from 
Washington  to  Zachary  Taylor. 
Who  succeeded  Taylor? 
By  whom  was  Fillmore  succeeded? 

Franklin  Pierce. 

What  important  industry  of  the  country  began  its  expan- 
sion about  this  time? 

How  did  the  early  settlers  know  of  the  existence  of  iron? 

How  does  the  United  States  compare  with  the  rest  of  the 
World  as  a  producer  of  iron  ? 

Locate  the  iron  regiorj^  of  the  United  States. 

What  natural  resources  control  the  location  of  iron  mills? 

What  is  steel  ? 

Describe  briefly  the  old  process  of  steel  manufacture. 

Who  was  Sir  Henry  Bessemer? 

Give  a  brief  description  of  his  method  of  producing  steel. 

What  effect  did  the  Bessemer  process  have  on  the  price  of 
steel? 

How  did  this  process  make  railways  practicable? 

Mention  a  number  of  ways  in  which  steel  is  used. 

How  has  the  cheaper  production  of  steel  affected  the  build- 
ing industry? 

Give  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  Bessemer  process  is 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Name  some  cities  that  are  centers  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction. 

IV. — Slavery. 

Who  succeeded  Franklin. Pierce? 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  growing  ill  feeling  between  the 
Xorth  and  the  South? 

When  was  slavery  introduced  in  Virginia? 

Why  did  the  colonists  need  laborers? 

Where  were  the  slaves  brought  from? 

How  did  they  live  in  Africa? 

Describe  a  slave  ship. 

How  did  the  slave  trader  proceed  to  get  a  cargo? 

What  weapons  did  the  negroes  use  to  defend  themselves? 

I  What  weapons  had  the  white  men  who  attacked? 
How  were  the  negroes   prevented   from  seizing  the  ship 
its  voyage  to  a  market? 
V. — The  Abolitionists. 
Why  had  slavery  died  out  in  the  North? 
What  boundary  divided  slave  and  free  states? 
Where  was  Mason  and  Dixon's  line? 
Who  were  the  abolitionists? 
How  did  they  spread  their  ideas? 
How  were  their  first  meetings  and  lectures  received? 
What  change  took  place  later? 
Who  was  William  Lloyd  Garrison  ? 
Where  did  he  live? 
What  was  the  name  of  his  paper? 
What  did  The  Liberator  advocate? 


The  Missouri  Compromise. 

When  new  states  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union,  upon 
what  question  was  there  usually  a  dispute? 

Why  was  the  dispute  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  more 
bitter  than  usual  ? 

What  other  state  applied  for  admission  at  the  same  time? 

Who  suggested  a  compromise? 

Give  two  important  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. 

VI.     Compromise  of  1850. 

Did  the  Missouri  Compromise  settle  the  question  of 
slavery  ? 

When  did  the  slavery  question  again  become  acute? 

What  event  took  place  in  California  in  1848? 

How  did  the  discovery  of  gold  hasten  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Union  ? 

Why  was  California  anxious  to  be  a  free  state? 

Who  opposed  its  admission  as  a  free  state? 

Who  smoothed  matters  by  offering  a  compromise? 

With  what  other  compromise  was  Henry  Clay  connected? 

Give  two  provisions  of  the  compromise  of  1850. 

Was  California  admitted  as  a  slave  state  or  as  a  free  state? 

How  was  southern  opposition  removed? 

What  is  meant  by  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law? 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

What  decision  regarding  slavery  was  made  when  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  applied  for  admission  ? 

Give  the  principal  provision  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

When  the  free  states  were  in  the  majority  in  Congress  what 
threat  did  the  slave  states  make  ? 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Who  was  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe? 
What  book  made  her  name  famous? 
What  is  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  about? 

How  was  it  that  Mrs.   Stowe  could  portray  slavery  so 
vividly  ? 
"  What  effect  had  the  book  upon  public  opinion  ? 

VII.    John  Brown. 

Where  was  John  Brown  born  ? 

Where  had  he  settled? 

What  part  did  he  take  in  the  troubles  preceding  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas? 

What  institution  was  the  object  of  his  hatred? 

How  did  he  work  for  abolition? 

What  action  did  he  take  at  Harper's  Ferry? 

Why  did  he  seize  the  arsenal? 

How  did  he  intend  to  use  the  arms? 

How  did  he  expect  the  slaves  to  regard  his  attempt? 

How  did  they  disappoint  him? 

Give  a  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  Brown,  displayed 
by  the  slaves. 

How  were  Brown  and  his  garrison  overpowered  ? 

What  was  the  end  of  this  episode? 

Was  Brown  right  or  wrong? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 

Where  was  Abraham  Lincoln  born  ? 

Give  a  short  account  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  Buchanan's 
administration.  ■ 

What  were  his  sentiments  on  the  slavery  question? 

What  et?ect  did  the  news  of  Lincoln's  candidacy  for  the 
presidential  oflfice  have  on  the  people  of  the  South? 

Why  did  they  declare  that  his  election  meant  the  secession 

of  the  South? 

How  had  Brown's  raid  widened  the  breach  between  the 

^N'orth  and  the  South? 

Secession. 

What  action  did  the  South  take  on  Lincoln's  election? 

Which  was  the  first  state  to  attempt  secession? 

Was  the  idea  of  secession  new  in  South  Carolina? 

Recall  the  Webster-Hayne  speeches.  In  whose  administra- 
tion were  they  delivered? 

\^'hat  was  the  subject  of  these  speeches? 

State  briefly  the  doctrine  of  States'  Rights. 

What  was  the  keynote  of  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne? 

PLAN   OF  WORK  AND   GEOGRAPHY 
QUESTIONS— 6B 

Sixth  Week.— I.     Products  and  Areas  of  Production. 

II.  Industries   (in  detail). 

III.  Exports  and  Imports. 

1.  Name  the  agricultural  products  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  tell  in  what  regions  they  are  chiefly  found.  For 
which  of  these  products  is  Ireland  chiefly  noted? 

2.  What  cattle  are  chiefly  raised?     Why? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  kinds  of  fish  caught  by  Englishmen. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  products  mined? 

5.  Which  of  these  is  found  chiefly  in  southwestern  Eng- 
land? 

6.  What  influence  has  the  fact  that  the  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  northern  England  are  close  together? 

7.  Name  some  of  the  manufactured  products. 

8.  What  is  the  leading  industry  of  England? 

9.  Why  is  England  the  greatest  country  of  Europe  in 
manufacturing  ? 

10.  Why  is  northern  England  the  chief  center  of  manu- 
facturing ? 

11.  What  is  the  chief  industry  of  Ireland? 

12.  Discuss  the  other  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

13.  Why  are  the  British  Isles  well  situated  for  world 
trade  ? 

14.  Give  several  reasons  why  England  is  the  leading 
country  in  commerce. 

15.  How  do  England's  colonies  influence  her  trade? 

16.  Why  does  England  have  to  export  so  much  foodstuffs  ? 

17.  What  does  Great  Britain  export  to  the  U.  S.? 

18.  What  does  the  U.  S.  import  from  Great  Britain? 

19.  Name  some  of  the  steamship  lines  that  run  from 
the  British  Isles  to  the  U.  S.  Tell  the  chief  ports  at  which 
they  stop. 

20.  What  are  the  leading  seaports  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland? 

Seventh  Week. — I.     Cities. 

II.  Government;  People. 

III.  Interesting  Facts ;  Review. 


1.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  tell  for  what  they  are 
noted:  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field, Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast. 

2.  Describe  the  government  of  the  British  Isles  and  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Compare  our  Congress  with  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

3.  Name  and  locate  some  of  the  important  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  what  use  are  these  colonies  to  Great 
Britain  ? 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  education  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  Why  has  England  the  largest  navy  of  any  county  in 
the  world? 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  relations  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

Germany.  ■ 

Eighth  Week. — I.  Location ;  longitude ;  latitude  sur- 
rounding countries ;  surrounding  waters. 

II.     Size ;  coast-line ;  surface. 
III.     Drainage ;  climate ;  products. 

1.  Tell  mc  what  you  have  read  about  Germany  in  the 
newspapers. 

2.  Why  should  we  want  to  study  more  about  Germany 
and  her  people? 

3.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Germany? 

4.  On  the  map,  find  latitude  and  longitude. 

5.  Compare  Germany  in  latitude  with  Great  Britain. 

6.  In  what  direction  from  Great  Britain  is  Germany  ? 

7.  How  many  countries  border  on  Germany.  Tell  in 
what  direction  from  Germany  each  is. 

8.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  why  Ger- 
many needs  a  large  army. 

9.  On  what  waters  does  Germany  border?  Of  what 
great  advantage  is  this  to  Germany? 

10.  What  part  of  Germany  has  no  coast-line? 

11.  How  are  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  connected  ?  What 
city  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  canal?  Of  what  value  is  this 
canal  to  Germany? 

12.  Come  Germany  in  size  with  other  great  powers  of 
Europe ;  with  United  States ;  with"  New  York  State. 

13.  What  is  the  population  of  Germany?  Compare  it 
with  England ;  with  United  States. 

14.  Describe  briefly  the  surface  of  Germany. 

15.  Locate  the  Hartz  Mountains;  the  Erzgebirge ;  the 
Black  Forest. 

16.  In  what  direction  do  most  of  the  rivers  of  Germany 
flow?     Why? 

17.  Name  the  2  leading  rivers ;  tell  in  what  direction  and 
into  what  body  of  water  each  flows. 

18.  For  what  is  the  Rhine  noted?  Do  you  know  any 
stories  about  the  Rhine?  Why  is  the  Hudson  River  called 
"The  Rhine  of  America"? 

19.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Germany  moist  and  mild? 

20.  How  does  the  climate  of  Western  Germany  differ 
from  Eastern  Germany  ? 

21.  Tell  about  the  resources  of  Germany. 

22.  What  are  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  Ger- 
many? Stock  products?  Minerals?  Manufactured  products? 
Tell  in  what  locality  each  is  principally  produced. 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 7A 

SEVENTH   WEEK. 
Spain,  geographical  position,  desire  to  find  a  route  to  the 

■;.i5t. 

Columbus,  his  unavailing-  attempts  to  interest  governments, 
lelj)  from  Queen  Isabella,  his  voyage,  his  discovery,  the 
iidians. 

EIGHTH  WEEK. 

Americus  Vespucius,  his  voyage. 

Balboa,    his    discovery. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  his  discovery. 

Magellan,  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  what  it  proved. 

NINTH  WEEK. 
Pizarro,  the  conquest  of  Peru. 
Cortez  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
De  Soto  and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 

TENTH  WEEK. 

R Spanish  claims  to  land  in  the  New  World. 
England  in  1492,  government,  ruler.    The  Cabots. 
England  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  disputes  with  Spain.     Sir 
ncis  Drake.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  beginning  of 
English  supremacy  on  the  sea. 

ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
England's  claims  in  America. 

France  in  1492,  geographical  position,  government,  explor- 
tions  of  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle. 

t  TWELFTH  WEEK, 

rench  claims  in  America.' 
Holland,  geographical  position,  government,  Henry  Hud- 
nd  the  Hudson  River. 
VII.     SPAIN, 
ocate   Spain. 
I       To  what  race  do  the  Spaniards  belong  ? 
I^Hn  what  ways  did  the  Latins  influence  Spain? 
1  ^vVhat  was  the  government  of  Spain? 
Name  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms. 
When  were  the  two  most  important  kingdoms  united? 
Who  were  the  rulers  ? 
Why  was  Spain  anxious  to  find  a  new  route  to  the  East? 

COLUMBUS. 

Where  was  Christopher  Columbus  born? 

What  trade  did  he  follow? 
^^\Vhat  was  his  belief  about  the  shape  of  the  world  ? 
IB^'hy  did  he  hold  this  belief? 
^U'hat  lands  had  Marco  Polo  visited? 

What  stories  did  he  tell  of  these  lands  ? 

How  did  Columbus  think  he  could  reach  Asia  and  the  East 
,ndies? 

What  did  he  do  in  order  to  get  assistance? 

Whart  countries  did  he  visit? 

Who  promised  to  assist  him? 

How  many  ships  did  she  give  him? 

What  were  their  names? 

What  else  did  she  give  him? 

When  did  he  set  sail? 

From  what  port? 


In  what  direction  did  he  sail? 
What  land  did  he  reach? 
On  what  day  did  he  land? 
What  did  he  call  the  people  he  found? 
Why  did  he  call  the  people  Indians? 
What  land  did  Columbus  believe  he  had  reached  ? 
What  did  he  believe  he  had  discovered? 
VIII.     Americus   Vespucius. 
Who  was  Americus  Vespucius? 
Under  what  flag  did  "he  sail  ? 
What  land  did  he  reach  ? 
For  whom  did  he  claim  the  land? 
Why  was  the  land  called  America? 

Other  Spanish  Discoverers  and  Explorers. 
Who  was  Balboa? 

What  land  in  the  New  World  did  he  cross? 
What  did  he  discover? 
What  did  he  call  it? 
What  was  it  called  later  on? 
Who  was  Ponce  de  Leon  ? 
What  did  he  go  in  search  of? 
Did  he  find  what  he  was  looking  for? 
What  did  he  discover? 
For  whom  did  he  claim  the  land? 
What  was  Magellan  sent  out  in  search  of? 
In  what  direction  did  he  sail? 
What  strait   did   he  enter? 
W'hat  ocean  did  he  cross  ? 
Where  did  he  die? 
What  did  his  men  do? 
What  did  this  voyage  prove? 

IX. 
What  did  Cortez  start  out  to  do? 
What  did  he  succeed  in  doing? 
What  people  lived  in  Mexico? 
What  did  he  take  from  them? 
What  did  Pizarro  want  to  find  also  ? 
What  land  did  he  conquer? 
What  people  lived  in  Peru? 
What  did  he  take  from  them? 
What  did  De  Soto  start  out  in  search  of? 
What  land  did  he  explore? 
What  did  he  discover? 

SPANISH   CLAIMS. 

What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  Spain? 

On  whose  discoveries  and  explorations  did  they  base  their  ■ 
claims  ? 

X.     ENGLAND 

Who  was  the  ruler  of  England  in  1492? 

Whom  did  he  send  out  ?  , 

What  did  they  go  in  search  of? 

In  what  direction  did  they  sail  ? 

What  did  they  discover? 

What  did  England  claim? 

Why   were   no   settlements   made   by   the   English   at   this, 
time  ? 

What  ruler  succeeded  Henry  VII  ? 

What  relation  was  Elizabeth  to  Henry  \TII? 

What  kind  of  a  reign  did  she  have? 
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Why  was  England  at  conflict  with  Spain? 

What  did  Sir  Francis  Drake  do  at  this  time? 

What  did  he  do  to  the  Spanish  settlements? 

To  whom  did  Elizabeth  give  land  in  the  New  World? 

What  name  was  given  to  the  land? 

What  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  try  to  do? 

How  many  attempts  did  he  make?    Were  these  attempts 
successful ? 

What  did  Philip  of  Spain  organize  at  this  time? 

What  did  he  call  it? 

What  did  England  build? 

Who  were  the  commanders? 

When  and  where  did  the  battle  take  place  between  the 
two  fleets? 

Who  won  the  battle? 

Who  gained  supremacy  on  the  sea  as  a   result  of  this 
battle  ? 

ENGLISH   CLAIMS 

What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  England  ? 
On  what  did  they  base  their  claims? 

XI.     FRANCE. 
Locate  France. 

What  was  the  government  of  France  in  1492? 
How  did  the  Celts  influence  France? 
What  was  the  Latin  influence? 
Why  did  France  take  no  part  in  early  explorations? 
In  what  country  did  they  begin  to  send  out  explorers? 
.  What  were  they  in  search  of  ? 
Who  was   Cartier? 
What  did  he  discover? 
What  did  Marquette  do? 
What  did  Joliet  do? 
What  land  was  explored  by  La  Salle? 

XII.     FRENCH  CLAIMS. 

What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  France  ? 

On  whose  discoveries  and  explorations  did  they  base  their 
claims  ? 

HOLLAND. 

Locate  Holland. 

To  what  race  did  most  of  the  inhabitants  belong? 

What  was  the  principal  industry  of  the  people  of  Holland? 

What  was  the  government? 

Who  was  Henry  Hudson? 

Who  sent  him  out? 

What  was  he  in  search  of? 

What  did  he  discover?    When? 

DUTCH  CLAIMS. 

What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  Spain?    On 
whose  discoveries  and  explorations  did  they  base  their  claims? 

GRAMMAR— 7A 

Lesson  I. 

A.  Adjectives — Kinds,     Descriptive,     of     Quantity,     De- 
monstrative. 

Comparison — Degrees,  Ways  of  Comparing,   Comparison 
of  several. 

B.  Adverbs — Kinds — Place,  Time,  Manner,  Degree. 
Comparison. 

C.  Analysis — Parse  words. 


I 


Maxwell  Elem.  Gram.,  p.  119.     Sentence  1. 
D.     Decline  the  pronouns  in  the  same  sentence. 

Lesson  II. 
Analyze : 

A.  L  We  met  a  squall  that  tore  our  sail  to  pieces. 

2.  A  Dutchman  fell  overboard. 

3.  After  a  troubled  voyage  we  came  to  land. 

4.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  but  in  the  after 
noon  a  breeze  sprang  up  and  in  an  hour  swept  the  sky  clear. 

5.  My  brother  paid  me  a  dollar. 

B.  Make   columns   and   place   parts   of    speech    in   eacl 
column. 

C.  Decline  the  pronouns  in  the  5  sentences. 

D.  Compare  the  adjectives. 

E.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs. 


J 


Lesson  III. 

A.  Analyze : 

1.  At  the  pier  we  found  a  queer-looking  crowd. 

2.  In  one  corner  sat  an  aged  negro,  who  had  come  oi 
foot  to  see  our  vessel  land. 

3.  Our  steamer  sailed  late  in  the  afternoon. 

4.  Birds  that  dislike  our  winters  go  home  to  the  Soutl 
before  the  winter  begins. 

5.  Last  Thursday  a  flock  of  crows  flew  away  on  thei 
winter  trip. 

B.  Decline — Pronouns. 

C.  Compare  Adjectives. 

D.  Principal  parts  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

E.  Decline — Negro,  Bird. 

Lesson  I. — Phrases 

A.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences  to  complex  b; 
expanding  the  participial  phrase  to  a  clause. 

Give  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause. 

1.  Those  fighting  custom  with  grammar  are  foolish. 

2.  The  Constitution  framed  by  our  fathers  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  liberties. 

3.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  doomed  for  a  certain  term  t 
walk  the  night. 

4.  Some  people,  who  have  lived  abroad,  undervalue  th 
advantages  of  their  native  land. 

B.  Parse  nouns  and  pronouns  of  the  original  sentences. 

C.  Make  the  following  complex  by  expanding  infinitiv 
phrases  into  clauses. 

1.  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you. 

2.  There  were  none  to  deliver. 

3.  He  had  an  ax  to  grind. 

4.  It  was  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart. 

5.  It  was  a  din  to  frighten  a  monster's  ear. 

D.  Parse  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  original  sentences. 

Lesson  II. — Appositional  Clauses. 

A.  A  noun  clause  may  be  used  in  apposition  with  it 
antecedent : 

1.  The  fact  that  he  was  there  was  soon  known. 

2.  We  had  a  hope  that  he  might  come. 

B.  Write  5  sentences  from  above  to  show  noun  clause 
in  apposition. 
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HISTORY  PLAN  AND   QUESTIONS— 7B 

What  happened  the  Armada  when  the  two  fleets  met? 
When  did  this  take  place  ? 

After  this  who  was  considered  the  most  powerful  on  the 
sea? 

//. — Colonial  Development.    Jamestown. 

To  whom  did  Queen  Elizabeth  give  land  in  the  New  World  ? 

What  land  did  she  give  him  ? 

What  name  was  given  to  the  land? 

Why  was  it  given  this  name  ? 

Why  did  England  claim  this  land? 

How  many  attempts  did  Raleigh  make  to  form  settlements 
in  the  New  World  ? 

What  happened  to  these  colonies? 

To  what  two  companies  was  Raleigh's  land  given  after- 
wards ? 

What  was  the  purpose  of  these  two  companies  ? 

Who  was  the  king  at  the  time  ? 

When  did  his  reign  begin  ? 

When  did  it  end  ? 

Which  of  the  two  companies  sent  out  a  colony  first  ? 

When  did  they  make  a  settlement  ? 

What  did  they  call  it ?     On  what  river  was  it? 

What  kind  of  men  were  these  settlers? 

Why  had  they  come  to  the  New  World  ? 

Did  they  find  gold  ? 

Would  these  people  work  ? 

Who  saved  them  from  starvation? 

What  did  he  force  them  to  do? 

What  happened  when  Captain  Smith  returned  to  England  ? 

What  is  this  period  called? 

What  happened  to  a  number  of  the  settlers? 

What  did  the  remainder  make  up  their  minds  to  do  ? 

Who  arrived  just  then  ? 

Who  was  the  governor  after  Lord  Delaware? 

What  was  his  wisest  act  ? 

Why  was  this  of  great  benefit? 

About  this  time  what  did  the  people  in  Virginia  begin  to 
raise? 

What  did  they  do  with  the  tobacco  ? 

Why  were  farmers  glad  to  come  to  Virginia  now? 

How  did  the  people  in  Virginia  get  laborers  from  England  ? 

What  kind  of  labor  was  introduced  in  1619? 

How  many  negroes  were  brought  at  first? 

Where  were  they  from?    Who  brought  them? 

Where  did  they  decide  to  go  ?     Who  gave  them  land  ? 

To  what  country  did  they  return? 

From  what  place  in  England  did  they  start  ? 

What  vessel  did  they  sail  in? 

About  how  many  people  were  on  board? 

Because  of  their  wanderings  what  else  are  the  Puritans 
called? 

When  did  they  reach  America? 

What  did  they  call  their  settlement? 

Before  landing  what  agreement  did  they  draw  up? 

Who  was  chosen  to  be  the  governor? 

Who  was  the  minister  of  the  colony? 

Who  was  the  military  leader? 

What  happened  the  first  winter? 


Why  did  they  not  return  to  England  in  the  spring? 

What  did  they  plant  ? 

Who  showed  them  how  ?  / 

What  kind  of  harvest  did  they  have? 

What  treaty  did  they  make  with  the  Indians? 

Who  succeeded  John  Carver  as  governor  of  the  colony? 

In  this  colony  where  were  the  laws  made? 

Who  could  attend  the  meetings? 

New  Amsterdam. 
What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  Holland? 
On  whose  discoveries  and  explorations  did  they  base  their 
claims  ? 

What  did  Henry  Hudson  discover?    When? 
Why  did  Dutch  traders  come  to  the  New  World  after  1609? 
What  did  the  Dutch  call  the  land  that  they  claimed  in  the 
New  World  ? 

What  company  was  formed  to  send  colonies  to  the  New 
World  ? 

In  what  year  did  colonization  begin? 

What  was  the  colony  called  ? 

Why  did  these  settlers  come  to  the  New  World  ? 

How  did  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  encourage  emi- 
gration ? 

How  much  land  was  given  a  patron  ? 
What  did  he  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  land  ? 
Why  could  the  negroes  work  in  the  tobacco  fields  ? 
What  happened  after  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  sold  to 
the  settlers? 

Why  didn't  towns  spring  up  in  Virginia  ? 

Why  did  not  the  people  live  close  together? 

What  kind  of  government  did  this  lead  to? 

How  many  representatives  was  each  settlement  to  have? 

What  was  the  assembly  called? 

Where  did  it  meet  ? 

Who  chose  the  members  of  the  Council? 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  ? 

Who  chose  the  governor  ? 

Plymouth. 

To  what  church  did  James  I  want  to  force  everyone  to 
belong  ? 

What  did  some  people  want  to  do  to  the  Church  of  England  ? 

What  were  these  people  called? 

How  were  these  people  treated? 

Where  did  some  of  them  go  and  live? 

Why  did  they  go  to  Holland? 

Why  didn't  they  remain  there  ? 

HI. — France  in  the  New  World. 
What  did  Cartier  discover? 
What  did  the  French  claim  because  of  this? 
Who  founded  Quebec? 
Who  founded  Montreal? 
What  did  Marquette  and  Joliet  do  ?  ~      ' 

What  river  did  La  Salle  discover  ? 
What  did  he  explore? 
What  land  was  called  Louisiana? 
What  other  land  did  France  claim  ? 

IV. — Other  English  Colonies. — Maryland. 
By  whom  was  James  I  succeeded? 
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What  are  the  dates  of  his  reign? 
To  what  church  did  he  belong? 

How  were  people  treated  who  did  not  belong  to  this  church? 
Name  some  of  the  classes  of  people  who  were  ill-treated. 
Who  was  a  prominent  Catholic  at  that  time  ? 
What  did  Charles  I  give  him? 
For  whom  did  Lord  Baltimore  want  this  land? 
What  was  the  land  called  ? 
Where  did  the  Catholics  make  a  settlement? 
What  did  they  call  the  settlement? 
What  were  their  relations  with  the  Indians? 
What  did  they  give  the  Indians  for  the  land? 
In  this  colony  were  people  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
religion  ? 

What  people  were  welcome  in  the  colony? 

Salem  and  Boston. 
What  other  people  left  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I?    Why? 

Where  did  these  Puritans  settle  ? 
From  whom  did  they  buy  the  land? 
Who  was  their  leader? 

Where  did  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  make  settlements? 
.Who  was  the  first  governor? 
What  kind  of  people  were  these  settlers? 
Why  did  townships  spring  up  in  Massachusetts? 

V. — England  and  the  Commonwealth. 
To  what  family  did  James  T  and  Charles  I  belong? 
What  did  this  family  believe? 
What  kind  of  rulers  were  they? 
How  did  they  get  money  from  the  people? 
Who  was  supposed  to  levy  taxes? 

How  many  years  did  Charles  I  rule  without  Parliament? 
What  trouble  was  there  with  John  Hampden? 
Who  had  been  getting  more  powerful  all  the  time? 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Puritans? 

What  did  all  this  trouble  between  Charles  and  the  people 
lead  to? 

What  were  the  Puritans  called? 

What  were  these  called  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Charles? 

Who  was  successful  in  the  war? 

What  happened  to  Charles? 

What  was  he  accused  of? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  trial? 

When  was  he  executed? 

The  Commonwealth. 
After  the  king  was  executed,  what  kind  of  government  was 
established  ? 

What  are  the  dates  of  the  Commonwealth? 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government? 

What  title  was  he  given  later? 

Why  did  Cromwell  have  a  war  with  Holland? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  war? 

Who  became  Lord  Protector  after  Cromwell  died  ? 

Were  the  people  satisfied  with  the  government? 

What  kind  of  a  government  did  they  want  again? 

Who  was  sent  for  ?    When  ? 

What  was  this  the  end  of? 

Why  was  this  called  the  Restoration? 


GEOGRAPHY,  PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS— 7B 

Second  Month,  First  Week. — I.  China.  Location  wit! 
reference  to  other  countries  ;  boundaries  ;  size  :  coast-line  ;  har 
bors ;  surface. 

L     What  comprises  the  Chinese  Empire? 

2.  What  countries  touch  it  ? 

3.  Describe  the  coast-line. 

4.  What  is  the  approximate  extent  in  miles  ? 

5.  What  country  does  China  resemble  in  surface? 

6.  Compare  China  with  United  States  in  size ;  in  popula 
tion ;  with  New  York  State.  What  area  does  it  occupy  ii 
Asia? 

7.  How  do  the  winds  of  the  Pacific  affect  the  climate  o 
China  ? 

8.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  locating  4  har 
bors,  3  rivers,  3  mountain  ranges. 

II.  Industries,  products,  exports,  imports.  1.  What  i 
the  thief  industry  of  all  Asiatic  countries  ? 

2.  What  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  Chinese  ? 

3.  Why  are  the  Chinese  good  farmers  ? 

4.  As  the  rainfall  is  sparse  in  some  regions,  how  do  th 
Chinese  get  water  for  agriculture  ? 

5.  Why  is  there  little  money  in  China? 

6.  Compare  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  tha 
of  China. 

7.  Mention  5  vegetable,  3  animal,  1  mineral  and  1  manu 
factured  product  of  China. 

8.  A  Over  what  route  would  tea  be  sent  from  Honj 
Kong  to  New  York  ?    B  From  Hong  Kong  to  Petrograd  ? 

III.  Cities,  people,  education,  government.  1.  Compar 
the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire  with  New  York  City  wit! 
reference  to  size,  improvements,  progress. 

What  is  the  largest  city  in  population  ? 

3.  Name  4  treaty  ports  of  China.  How  does  Hong  Kon; 
rank  as  a  fortress  ?    Why  important  to  us  ? 

4.  What  is  the  present  form  of  government  in  China  ?  T 
what  race  do  the  inhabitants  belong?  What  is  the  chief  re 
ligion  ? 

5.  What  changes  are  they  making  in  education? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  ten: 
perament  ? 

7.  Why  should  the  Great  Wall  of  China  be  of  less  valu 
now  than  formerly? 

8.  What  is  our  law  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Chines 
and  the  reason  why  they  were  passed  ? 

Second  Week. — I.  India.  Location,  size,  coast-line,  drair 
age.     I.     Where  is  India? 

2.  What  countries  border  India? 

3.  Compare  India  wit+i  your  own  State  in  size.  Wit 
United  States. 

4.  Why  are  there  so  few  harbors  ? 

5.  Describe  two  important  rivers  of  this  country. 

6.  What  are  the  three  seasons  of  India  ?  Where  do  the 
have  the  most  rainfall  in  the  world?     Give  the  reason. 

7.  What  can  you  tell  about  Ceylon  ? 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 


Fram  Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley: 


1 


From 

2 

From 

3 


From 

4 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  gettingr  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  the 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy, 
health  and  power  it  is   indispensable.     Every  school  should  have  one. 


J  NO,  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical  Education,  Colorado  State  Normal  School: 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  **snap"  which  outdoor  ex- 
er^cise  puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  quest'on  how  ti.e  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor  Gynuiasiuin. 


RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York: 


QpiA>.  'yX-  /{^uui^ 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  Is  little 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of   work,    even   though   they   do  not   prepare   specialists. 


fC^.4l4iouCHrf/.  ^^^ 


CHARLES  B.  BOYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


7 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  inte  est  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  and  periods  of  intermission.  The  apparatus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  frankly  recommend  it 
to   others    who   are   contemplating   the  equipment   of   schoolyards  with   suitable  Playground   Apparatus. 


From  C.  E.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  Cat, 


y1^  ^s^^^^^..^s>^ 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  the  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,   is  effectually   promoting   the  physical,   moral  and  social  welfare  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Apparatus.  No  bet- 
ter condition  can  exist  for  children  to  live  up  to  and  respect  laws,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus  grow  into  good  citizens. 

The  school  discipline  has  been  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  morals 
are  evident. 

In  no   other   way   can   the   boy   or  girl  be  fully  educated.  \ 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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PLANS  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— 8A 

IV.— THE  EARTH.     SIZE. 

What  is  meant  by  diameter? 

What  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth  in  miles  ? 

What  is  meant  by  circumference? 

State  the  process  by  which  the  circumference  may  be  found 
when  the  diameter  is  given. 

Give  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  miles. 

What  is  the  approximate  area  of  the  earth  ? 

What  proportion  of  the  area  is  land?  What  proportion 
is  water? 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Of  what  three  elements  is  the  earth  composed  ? 

What  is  supposed  to  be  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  ? 

State  one  or  two  facts  that  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
supposition. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  ? 

What  conditions  on  the  earth's  surface  have  probably  been 
caused  by  cooling  and  contraction? 

Account  for  the  elevations  of  some  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  depressions  of  other  portions. 

How  were  the  depressions  filled  by  the  oceans  probably 
caused  ? 

What  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  land?  What 
proportion  is  water? 

How  were  mountain  ranges  probably  caused? 

What  are  earthquakes? 

How  are  they  caused? 

What  is  a  volcano  ? 

Account  for  volcanic  eruptions. 

Why  does  volcanic  action  frequently  follow  earthquakes? 

What  element  surrounds  and  envelopes  the  earth? 

FIFTH  WEEK. 

1.  The  Earth:   (c)   Shape. 

2.  (d)  Motions,  axis,  poles. 

3.  (e)  Orbit,  plane  of  orbit. 

SIXTH  WEEK. 

1.  Inclination  of  Earth's  axis. 

2.  Polaris ;  its  location. 

3.  Review  the  effects  of  the  earth's  motions. 

SEVENTH  WEEK. 


i\ 


2.  ^Seasons. 
3. 


SHAPE  OF  THE  EARTH. 


What  shape  is  the  earth? 
Is  it  a  perfect  sphere? 

How  does  it  deviate  from  the  perfect  sphere? 
How  is  it  possible  for  objects  to  keep  their  places  on  the 
earth's  surface? 

What  force  keeps  the  oceans  in  their  places  ? 

What  gives  things  weight? 

Has  an  object  always  the  same  weight?    Account  for  vari- 


V. — Give  four  proofs  of  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth 

How  and  when  was  it  proved  possible  to  return  to  th( 
starting  point  by  traveling  continuously  west? 

Explain,  with  diagram,  how  curvature  of  the  earth's  sur 
face  is  proved  by  observation  of  a  ship  approaching  or  leaving 
a  given  place. 

How  does  the  view  from  a  height  prove  the  earth's  curva 
ture? 

Where  does  the  earth's  shadow  appear?  What  does  i 
prove  ? 

EARTH  MOTIONS. 

How  many  motions  has  the  earth?     Name  them. 

What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth  ? 

What  are  the  ends  of  the  axis  called-? 

How  long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  make  one  rotation  upor 
its  axis? 

What  efifect  is  produced  by  the  diurnal  motion? 

Explain,  with  diagram,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

Around  what  center  does  the  earth  revolve? 

How  long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  complete  one  revolution! 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  th< 
sun  ? 

Mention  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  revolves  round 
the  sun. 

What  is  meant  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth? 

What  is  the  earth's  orbit? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  path  followed  by  the  earth  in  its 
journey  round  the  sun? 

What  shape  is  the  orbit  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  plane  of  the  orbit? 

VI.— THE  INCLINATION  OF  THE  AXIS. 

Is  the  earth's  axis  ever  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit? 

How  many  degrees  is  the  axis  inclined? 

Illustrate,  by  diagram,  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  axis 
at  any  time  is  parallel  to  its  position  at  every  other  time. 

Toward  what  star  does  the  North  Pole  always  point? 

Give  directions  for  finding  Polaris. 

In  what  constellation  is  Polaris  ? 

Why  are  two  of  the  stars  in  Ursa  Major  called  pointers? 

Give  two  effects  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

Make  a  diagram  of  Ursa  Major.  Indicate  the  Pointers  and 
Polaris. 

Does  it  differ  in  appearance  from  other  stars? 

How  is  it  different  from  any  other  star? 

In  what  way  is  it  useful  to  navigators? 

VII.— SEASONS. 

What  are  the  seasons  ? 

Give  two  causes  of  the  seasons. 

Show,  by  diagram,  the  earth  at  that  point  in  its  orbit  where 
the  North  Pole  points  toward  the  sun.  Show  the  North  Pole 
pointing  away  from  the  sun. 

How  much  of  the  earth  receives  the  light  of  the  sun  at  any 
one  time? 

Show,  by  diagram,  the  portion  of  the  earth  that  would  re- 
ceive light,  if  the  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
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The  V'ictrola  VI  in  use  at  a  Rural  School 
near  Huntsvillc,  Ala. 


The  new  Victor  booklet 

containing  valuable  suggestions 

for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school 


The  Rural  School  is  the  Community  Center 

of  over  fifty  millions  of  Americans,  most  of  whom  have  heretofore  been  denied  the  great  cultural 
advantages  of  good  music. 

The  Victor -Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

now  carry  the  world's  best  music  to  the  children  in  the  rural  school,  and  to  their  parents. 

A  New  Booklet, 
"The  Victor  in  Rural  Schools" 

contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biographies,  lessons  in  teaching  rote  songs,  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 

A  list  of  26  Victor  Records  for  $25  includes: 

51  Vocal  Selections 

27  Instrumentel  Selections 

2  Marches 

8  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games 

This  list   of    102   distinct    selections    furnishes    material  for  School  Marching,  Calisthenics,  Folk  Dances, 
Writing  Exercises,   Rote  Songs,  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear  Training, 
Nature  Study,  Folk  Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Selec- 
tions,   Violin,    'Cello,    Flute,    Harp,    Xylophone,    Bells,    Orchestra, 
Band,  Stories,  and  English  Literature. 

Teachers  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  booklet  free  at  any  Victor 
dealer's;  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
application  to  the 


Songs  of  20  American  Birds 

2  Primary  Stories 

2  American  Poems 

6  Band  Accompaniments  for  Community  Singing 


9] 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Victrola  VI,  in  oak-$25 

A  desirable  and  inexpensive 
instrument  for  Rural  Schools 
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We  deliver 

VICTROLAS 

Anyivhere 


TELEPHONE       SEVENTY-FOUR       JAMAICA 

WHITE  HALL 

The      Victrola     Shop     Beautiful 

361 


FULTON  STREET.  JAMAICA 
Next    lo    Banli    of   Long   Island 


Exceptional  VICTOR^  VICTROLA  Service: 

C  £verij  i})pe  of  Victrola  in  all  the  desirable  finishes.      C  Ever])  . 
Record  in  the  Catalog.      C  Trained  Victor  Salesmen  to  tvait  upon 
};ou.    C  Ideal  Soundproof  Booths  and  Music  Rooms.    CT  Terms:  Pa\j 
what  you  li>is/i,  ivee^/i)  or  monthly,  in  reason.     C  Call  or  telephone  us 
for  information  regarding  invitations  for  our  Concerts  and  Recitals. 


f>//////M///W/MMM/y'/////////////////////////////y>/M//////M///M^^^ 


We  delivc 

VICTOR 
RECOR 

Anywher 


When  the  North  Pole  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  does  it 
illumine  the  South  Pole  also?     Why  not? 

How  far  short  of  the  South  Pole  do  the  sun's  rays  fall? 

Why  do  the  sun's  rays  fall  short  of  one  pole  when  the 
■other  pole  is   inclined  toward  the  sun? 

What  imaginary  line  around  the  South  Pole  marks  the 
limit  of  the  sun's  rays? 

What  does  the  Arctic  Circle  mark? 

If  the  axis  inclined  30  degrees,  where  would  the  Arctic 
Circle  be?     Where  the  Antarctic  Circle? 

Illustrate,  by  diagram,  the  difference  between  vertical  and 
oblique  rays  of  the  sun. 

If  the  axis  were  perpendicular  where  would  the  vertical  sun 
rays  fall? 

What  is  the  equator? 

How  many  degrees  from  the  poles  is  the  equator? 

When  the  South  Pole  is  nearest  the  sun,  where  do  its  ver- 
tical rays  fall  ? 

When  the  North  Pole  is  nearest  the  sun,  where  do  the  ver- 
tical rays  fall? 

Where  are  the  vertical  rays  when  neither  pole  is  inclined 
toward  the  sun  ? 

How  many  degrees  north  of  the  equator  do  the  vertical 
sun  rays  fall?     How  many  degrees  south  of  the  equator? 

What  line  marks  the  northernmost  limit  of  vertical  rays? 
The  southernmost  limit? 

Where  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer? 

Locate  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

What   is  the   difference  between   the   sun   ravs   north   of 


Are  the  sun's  rays  ever  vertical  at  the  Arctic  Circle? 
they  ever  vertical  south  of  Capricorn  ? 

When  are  the  sun's  rays  vertical  at  the  equator? 
■^     When  does  our  spring  begin? 

When  does  our  autumn  begin? 

Where  are  the  sun's  rays  vertical  on  June  21? 

What  season  do  we  have  then? 

What  season  do  they  have  in  Madagascar?    Why? 

How  many  seasons  do  they  have  at  the  poles? 

Near  the  equator  what  season  corresponds  to  our  winte 

When  is  our  shortest  day?     Our  longest  day? 

How  long  are  the  days  and  nights  at  the  equator? 

How  long  are  the  days  and  nights  at  the  poles  ? 

About  how  many  hours  of  daylight  do  we  have  on 
cember  21  in  New  York? 

Give  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  solstice. 

When  does  the  summer  solstice  occur?  the  winter  solsti 

Give  the  literal  meaning  of  equinox.     When  do  the  ec 
noxes  occur? 

PLANS  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 8A 

SIXTH  WEEK. 

The  Holy  Alliance. 

Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mexican  War,  cause  and  effect  emphasized. 
SEVENTH  WEEK. 

Growth  of  territory.  ' 

EIGHTH  WEEK. 

Development  of  the  West. 
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VI.     MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

What  countries  belonged  to  the  Holy  Alliance? 

What  agreement  did  they  make? 

What  was  the  Holy  Alliance  going  to  help  Spain  do? 

What  had  Russia  been  doing  in  California  ? 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  President  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  Congress? 

What  was  stated  in  the  message  that  President  Monroe 
sent  in  Congress  in  1823? 

What  name  is  given  to  this  message? 

Did  Spain  regain  the  colonies  that  had  been  at  war  with 
I  her? 
I  MEXICAN  WAR. 

I       To  whom  had  Texas  belonged  ?    How  did  it  become  a  part 
I  of  the  United  States  ? 

What  did  Texas  claim  as  her  boundary? 

What  did  Mexico  say  was  the  boundary  between  Texas 
„and  Mexico?    What  did  this  cause? 

I^^^hat  was  decided  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  the  bovmdary 
Ifl^'een  Texas  and  Mexico? 

What  territory  was  added  to  the  U.  S.  ? 

VII.     GROWTH  OF  TERRITORY. 

What  were  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  in  1783? 
In  what  year  was  Louisiana  purchased?    Who  was  Presi- 
dent at  that  time?     From  whom  was  the  land  bought?    Why 
was  the  purchase  made?    What  was  the  price  paid?     What 
was  the  effect  of  the   purchase?     Who   explored   the   land? 
What  other  territory  did  they  explore?     How  did  the  gov- 
ernment get  people  to  settle  the  Louisiana  territory?     Name 
I 'the  states  that  have  been  made  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
How  did  the  United  States  obtain  Florida  ?    When  ?    Who 
was  President  at  the  time?    Why  did  the  United  States  buy 
i  the  land?    From  whom? 

j        When  was  Texas  annexed  to  the  United   States?     Who 
i  was  President  at  the  time? 

I        What  claim  did  the  United  States  have  to  the  Oregon 
\  Territory?    Who  else  claimed  the  land?    How  was  the  dis- 
pute settled?    Who  was  President  at  the  time?    What  states 
have  been  made  from  the  Oregon  Territory? 

How  did  the  United  States  obtain   California  and   New 
■  Mexico?    How  much  was  paid? 

'  I       Who  was  President  ?     Name  the  states  made   from  tht 
land. 

Why  was  California  settled  so  quickly?  When  did  this 
happen  ? 

Locate  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  When  did  the  United 
States  buy  this  land?  Why  did  they  buy  it?  How  much 
was  paid  for  it?  For  whom  was  it  bought?  Who  was  the 
President  then?  What  were  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  after  the  United  States  had  bought  this  land? 

k         VIII.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WEST 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  which  part  of  the  United 
States  was  settled? 

W'hat  did  the  government  do  to  induce  western  immigra- 
tion? 


MILLER -KINKE AD 

English  Lessons 

Book  I— List  No.  9813 $0.30 

There  is  not  a  lesson  in  the  text  that  the  pupil  cannot 
understand,  not  a  thing  required  that  the  most  ordinary  pupil 
cannot  do  if  he  will  put  forth  the  effort.  There  is  not  a 
lesson  in  the  book  that  does  not  make  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Book  II— List  No.  9814 $0.45 

If  a  grammar  can  be  so  constructed  and  studied  that  it  will 
give  power  and  facility  in  shaping  sentences  not  yet  uttered, 
it  will  serve  its  highest  function. 

The  claim  is  made  that  this  book  does  this  thing.  The 
unit  in  the  old  time  grammar  was  the  word.  The  unit  in 
this  course  is  the  sentence. 


Powers  Spellers 

Primary— List  No.  10009 $0.11 

Advanced— List  No.  10010 15 

These  are  the  books  that  demonstrated  superiority  in 
a  recent  Ayres  test. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

131  EAST  23rd  STREET 

CHARLES  J.  LANE  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 

New  York  Agent  Eastern  Manager 
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"IF  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,      Schools      and      Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Kings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK    TO    SEE 

"THE   NEWEST** 

®iy^  Mttalhxt  Sling 

A  unique  and  substantial  ring  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  family  crest, 
fraternity  insignia,  etc.,  struck  absolutely  in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  carved 
dies,  set  with  a  FINE  BIAUOND  and  birthstone,  including  raised  gold  mono- 
gram, completely  finished. 


Solid  10-karat  Gold 

$12.00  . 
9.50  . 
7.00     . 


Large  Size 
Mediutn    Size 
Small    Size 


Solid  14-karat  Sold 

.     $13.50 

.       10.50 

8.50 


Lazve  Sis6  for  Men.  Uedium  and  Small  Size  to  Hatob.,  for  Women. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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8B— GEOGRAPHY    QUESTIONS. 

First  Week. — 1.  Why  is  the  United  States  the  most  impor- 
tant country  in  the  western  hemisphere  ? 

2.  Give  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  United  States  ? 

3.  Compare  its  size  with  that  of  large  countries  on  other 
continents. 

4.  What  comprises  the  United  States  ? 

5.  What  are  the  natural  divisions? 

6.  Name  the  chief  cities  of  each  division  and  tell  some 
advantage  of  location. 

7.  (a)  What  is  climate?    (b)  What  causes  affect  it? 

8.  (a)  Name  the  river  systems  of  the  United  States,  (b) 
Where  are  the  fewest  rivers? 

9.  (a)  Explain  the  lack  of  rain  on  the  plains  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  (b)  What  is  the  difference  between  rain 
and  dew  ?    (c)  What  is  the  difference  between  dew  and  frost  ? 

10.  Name  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  United  States.  Lo- 
cate the  highest  peak. 

11.  Why  are  forests  more  generally  found  in  mountainous 
regions  than  on  plains? 

Second  Week. — 1.  What  benefits  do  forests  confer  upon  a 
country  besides  furnishing  lumber  and  fuel? 

2.  What  measures  does  the  United  States  government  take 
to  protect  them  ? 

3.  Where  are  the  great  lumber  markets  of  the  United 
States  located  and  why  ? 

4.  What  has  made  the  United  States  a  great  wheat  pro- 
ducing country  ? 

5.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  agricultural  machinery 
upon  the  development  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of 
the  country? 

6.  What  machines  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
this  development? 

7.  What  has  the  government  done  to  develop  the  West  ? 

8.  (a)  What  is  irrigation?  (b)  Name  states  that  have 
been  benefited  by  it. 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  Standard 
Time?     (b)   Name  the  Standard  Time  belts  of  the  United 

(c)  Name  a  city  in  each  belt. 

Why  is  the  United  States  an  important  manufacturing 


States. 

10. 
center  ? 

11. 

12. 

13. 


Name  five  leading  classes  of  manufactures. 

Where  does  it  find  markets  for  its  manufactures? 

What  is  its  place  among  the  leading  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world  ? 

Third  Week. — 1.  Name  and  locate  a  city  in  the  United 
States  that  is  the  center  of  the  steel  and  iron  industry. 

2.  What  effect  has  the  development  of  electric  power  had 
upon  the  location  of  manufactures  ? 

3.  Why  did  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  form  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  United 
States  ? 

4.  (a)  Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  indicate  the 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  coal  and  iron  sections,  (b)  Number  each 
state  in  its  importance  of  the  production. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  leading  seaports  of  the  United  States 
and  one  or  more  lines  of  steamships  entering  each. 

6.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  products  carried  by  each  of 
these  lines? 

7.  Name  and  explain  the  importance  of  four  river  ports. 


8.  (a)  Take  a  trip  from  your  city  to  New  Orleans, 
your  journey  is  by  land,  on  what  railroad  will  you  go 
through  what  states  ?    (b)  If  by  water,  name  the  bodies  thro 
which  you  will  sail  and  the  states  you  will  pass. 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  sights  you  would  wish  to  see 
visit  to  New  Orleans? 

10.  Name  important  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes.     Giv 
reason  for  their  importance.    Sketch  the  Great  Lakes  and  si 
the  route  from  Chicago  to  the  ocean  via  the  Erie  Canal 
the  Hudson  River. 

11.  (a)  Name  and  locate  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Pacific  Coast,  (b)  What  is  the  approximate  distance  betw 
it  and  New  York  City? 

12.  What  two  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  its  rivals 
Oriental  trade  ? 

Fourth  Week. — 1.  (a)  Name  three  northern  transco 
iieiital  lines  with  a  terminal  on  Puget  Sound,  (b)  By  w 
railroads  could  you  travel  from  New  York  City  to  San  Fi 
Cisco? 

2.  What  is  foreign  commerce  ? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  does  a  country  export  goods 

4.  Why  do  countries  import  the  products  of  other  regio 

5.  What  is  balance  of  trade  ? 

6.  What  is  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  fore 
trade  of  the  world  ? 

7.  Name  the  great  exports  of  the  United  States. 

8.  What  American  manufactures  would  you  expect  to  i 
in  France,  Russia,  China? 

9.  What  does  the  United  States  buy  in  the  world's  rr 
kets? 

10.  Why  do  governments  charge  import  duties? 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  duty  for  revenue  ; 
duty  for  protection  ? 

12.  Name  some  steamship  lines  running  from  the  Uni 
States  to  European  ports. 

HISTORY  QUESTIONS— 8B 

SIXTH  WEEK. — Increase  in  population ;  immigration 

SEVENTH  WEEK. — Growth  of  cities ;  unification  of 
North  and  the  South. 

EIGHTH  WEEK. — Labor  unions ;  conservation ;  c 
service  reform. 

NINTH  WEEK.— Public  health ;  education ;  suffrage. 

TENTH  WEEK. — The  Spanish-American  War  as  a  ph: 
of  expansion ;  foreign  relations. 

Increase  of  Population,  Immigration 

When  Washington  became  President  about  what  was  1 
population  of  the  United  States? 

What  is  the  population  at  the  present  time? 

What  caused  this  great  growth  in  population? 

From  what  part  of  Europe  did  most  of  the  immigrai 
come  formerly? 

From  what  part  of  Europe  do  they  come  now?  Nai 
the  countries.  , 

Give  at  least  four  reasons  why  these  people  leave  th 
own  countries.    Why  do  they  come  to  the  United  States  ? 

What  immigrants  are  considered  desirable? 

Name  some  of  the  classes  of  people  that  are  debarred  fn 
entrance. 

Why  are  they  excluded?    Why  were  Chinese  excluded: 
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Why  is  it  thought  that  immigrants  will  pour  into  our 
miitry  when  the  European  War  ends? 

Why  will  it  be  necessary  to  have  stricter  immigration 
avvs? 

Who  makes  these  laws? 

What  is  meant  by  the  literacy   test? 
Growth  of  Cities. 

Which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States?  What 
-  its  population? 

What  helped  to  make  it  a  great  city? 

Name  in  the  order  of  size  the  five  largest  cities  in  the 
iiited  States. 

Give  at  least  four  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  some  of 
our  cities. 

Unification  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

Before  the  Civil  War  what  was  the  principal  industry  in 
;he  South?    What  was  the  principal  product? 

What  resources  were  left  undeveloped?     " 

With  free  labor  in  the  South,  what  new  industries  sprang 
up?    Name  some  of  the  new  products. 

How  does  the  quantity  of  cotton  raised  with  slave  labor 
compare  with  the  quantity  raised  under  a  system  of  free  labor  ? 

Name  three  great  manufacturing  centers  that  have  sprang 
up  since  the  Civil  War. 

How  did  this  industrial  revolution  help  to  unify  the  North 
and  the  South? 

What  feeling  exists  now  between  the  North  and  the  South  ? 

Labor  Unions. 
How  do  workmen  protect  themselves  ? 
l^BhVhat  do  the  labor  unions  regulate? 
n^^Vhy  is  this  a  good  thing? 

Tell  one  way  in  which  this  might  be  bad. 
What  is  meant  by  a  strike? 
Who  calls  the  strike? 
Give  some  of  the  causes  of  strikes. 
How  are  labor  unions  supported? 
How  is  some  of  the  money  used? 
What  is  meant  by  a  sympathy  strike? 
How  are  strikes  sometimes  settled? 

How  does  New  York  City  prevent  young  children  from 
being  employed  in  stores  and  factories. 
What  department  has  charge  of  this? 
Which    children    may    obtain    working   papers? 
Who  grants  the  working  papers?     What  age  must  the 
applicant  have  reached?    What  grade  in  school  must  he  have 
finished? 

What  kind  of  examination  must  an  applicant  for  working 
papers  be  able  to  pass? 

Who  passed  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law? 
What  is  stated  in  it? 
Why  did  some  people  employ  children? 
Why  is  it  a  good  thing  to  prevent  this  ? 

Conservation 
What  is  the  definition  of  conservation? 
What  has  the  Conservation  Commission  charge  of? 
What  is  the  work  of  the  division  on  lands  and  forests? 
What  is  the  work  of  the  division  on  fish  and  game? 
What  is  the  work  of  the  division  on  inland  waters? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  practice  conservation  ? 


Roebling  Ray 

The  most  modern,  scientific,  pain- 
less, quick  and  permanent  method 
of  removing 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

The  Roebling  Ray  Is  the  result  of  the  sclentlflc  Investi- 
gations of  a  New  York  physician,  who  with  the  help  of 
the  late  advancements  In  science,  has  evolved  a  method  of 
hair  removal  that  Is  far  superior  to  any  other.  The 
Roebling  Ray  has  been  successfully  used  for  over  six  years 
for  the   permanent   removal  of  superfluous  hair. 

Margaret  Hubbard  Ayer  wrote'ln  1912:  I  feel  convinced 
that  this  treatment  does  destroy  the  root  of  the  hair  with- 
out any  ill  effects,   and  without  pain." 

Miss  Irvlngton  Booth  wrote  In  1915:  "I  sincerely  recom- 
mend the  Roebling  method,  as  a  perfect  permanent  cure 
for  superfluous  hair." 

The  Roebling  Ray  Is  applied  under  the  direction  of  a 
Registered  Physician. 

School  teachers  too  often  become  old  maids  through 
unthinking  neglect  of  their  appearance.  They  forget 
that  youth  have  sharp  eyes,  and  that  this  is  a  modem 
age  and  to  succeed  you   must  look  modern. 

Remember  the  Court  of  Beauty  is  just  as  autocratic 
as  the  Court  of  Law,  which  does  not  consider  Ignorance  an 
excuse. 

Therefore,  phone,  call  or  send  to  Roebling  for  a  free 
booklet  describing  the  Roebling  and  other  methods  of 
superfluous  hair  removal,  mailed  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope. 


ROEBLING 

142  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Phone  4480  Mad.  Sq. 


TEACHING    MANNERS— 3A 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

On  the  train  the  baby  needed  attention.  Although  Mary 
had  a  book  to  read,  she  said,  "I'll  help  keep  the  baby  quiet." 
When  the  baby  threw  his  toys  on  the  floor  Mary  picked  them 
up  for  him.  Mrs.  Wells  said  she  did  not  know  what  she  would 
have  done  if  it  were  not  for  Mary's  kindness. 

This  story  may  be  continued  indefinitely.  Mary's  courtesy 
on  her  visit,  her  return  journey  and  her  letter  thanking  her 
cousin  after  the  visit,  may  be  the  subjects  of  several  lessons. 
Of  course  Mary  need  not  be  an  extraordinary  child.  She  may 
be  shown  to  be  remiss  in  several  ways.  The  children  enjoy 
this  continuous  story  and  look  forward  to  their  share  in  the 
telling. 

The  reward  of  having  formed  habits  of  courtesy  is  self 
respect,  and  "with  self  respect  one  can  never  be  thoroughly  un- 
happy." 


QUESTIONS   IN   GEOGRAPHY— SB 

»;  ^  {Continued  from  page  64) 

46.  Where  is  much  building  stone  found  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States? 

47.  What  are  the  principal  manufactured  articles  of  this 
section  ? 

48.  Why  should  furniture  be  one  of  the  manufactured 
products  ? 

49.  From  what  are  tar,  turpentine  and  resin  obtained? 

50.  What  is  the  trunk  of  the  pine  tree  used  for? 

51.  What  do  we  mean  by  naval  stores  ? 

52.  Wh?re  are  naval  stores  manufactured  chiefly  ?    Why  ? 
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QUESTIONS   IN   LANGUAGE— 3B 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

Wednesday. — Proverb. — There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kind- 
ly  as  kindness  and  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 
Questions. — 1.     Read  the  proverb? 

2.  What  words  are  new? 

3.  Who  is  a  king? 

4.  What  do  you  suppose  kingly  means? 

5.  Whom  are  you  like  if  you  are  kind  ? 

6.  What  does  the  word  royal  mean.  ■, 

7.  If  you  tell  the  truth,  whom  are  you  like. 

8.  What  two  things  make  you  as  great  as  a  king. 

9.  Say  the  proverb  that  teaches  you  to  be  kind  and  truthful. 
Thursday. — Address  envelopes  for  letter  written  previous 

week. 

Questions. — 1.     Whom  did  you  write  to  last  week? 

2.  Address  an  envelope  for  the  letter. 

3.  When  you  address  an  envelope,  what  goes  on  the  first 
line;  on  the  second,  on  the  third  and  fourth. 

4.  How  much  farther  to  the  right  is  the  second  line  than 
the  first;  the  fourth  than  the  third. 

5.  What  punctuation  marks  must  be  placed  on  the  envel- 
ope. (       I 

6.  Address  the  envelope. 

Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils. — Seven  Little  Sisters. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY— 4A 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

How  is  it  sheltered  from  storms? 

Why  do  ships  from  all  countries  come  to  our  city? 

Name  some  of  the  things  brought  by  ships. 

What  is  a  freight  ship? 

Where  do   ships  load  and   unload   their  cargoes? 

What  are  piers,  or  wharves? 

Where  are  the  piers  located? 

Why  are  there  usually  large  storehouses  near  the  piers 

Name  some  passenger  ships  that  come  to  New  York. 

Which  borough  has  the  greatest  number  of  passengi 
line  terminals? 

What  other  vessels  work  in  our  harbor  besides  freigl 
and  passenger  vessels? 

Describe  a  tug  boat? 

Tell  some  of  the  work  it  does. 

Describe  a  ferry  boat. 

Between  what  boroughs  did  the  first  ferry  boat  ply? 

For  whom  was  Fulton  Ferry  named? 

Who  was  Robert  Fulton? 

Why  was  he  famous? 

About  how  long  is  it  since  the  first  steamboat  was  usee 

How  did  the  steamboat  help  the  development  of  the  Wes 

HYGIENE— IB 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

Do  you  drink  coflFee?  Tea?  Why  must  not  children  drii 
tea  or  coffee? 

What  is  good  for  children? 

Weeks  19  and  20. 

Review  of  Term's  Work 

"An  observation  and  inquiry  as  to  effort  and  success  of  tl 
pupils  to  put  into  actual  operation  the  instruction  of  the  ter 
in  hygiene." 

HISTORY    QUESTIONS— 8A 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

What  states  did  the  road  cross  ?  What  grew  up  along  tl 
road? 

When  was  the  Erie  Canal  finished  ?  Where  did  it  extern 
What  effect  did  its  completion  have  on  transportation  ai 
travel  ?  How  did  it  help  New  York  City  ?  What  cities  sprai 
up  along  the  canal? 

When  was  the  first  locomotive  built?  Who  was  tl 
inventor  ? 

Who  built  the  first  locomotive  in  America?  Where  w; 
the  first  railroad  built?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  buildir 
of  railroads? 

Who  is  the  inventor  of  the  harvester?  In  what  year  w; 
it  introduced?  What  was  used  before  the  invention  of  tl 
harvester?  What  land  was  settled  because  of  this  gre 
invention  ?  How  has  the  machine  been  improved  ?  Name  tl 
states  that  are  noted  for  the  production  of  wheat. 
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TWENTY  SELECTED  LESSONS  IN 
DRAMATIZATION 

Continued  from  March,  1917. 

The  Race.     {Story  Hour.    First  Year.    Second  Half.) 

This  is  really  the  fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  but 
for  variety's  sake  the  characters  may  be  named  as  follows: 
Slow-but-Sure,  By-and-By,  Reynard  the  Fox. 

(Slow-but-Sure  is  crawling  along  by  the  wall.  By-and-By 
is  skipping,  jurjiping  and  running  about.  He  sees  Slow-but- 
Sure.) 

By-and-By:   Good  morning,  my  friend. 

Slow-but-Sure:   Good  morning,  By-and-By. 

B.  and  B. :   How  slowly  you  walk. 

S.  but  S. :   Yes,  I  walk  very  slowly,  but  I  never  fall  and  I 
I  am  never  late. 

B.  and  B. :  Do  you  not  wish  you  could  run  as  fast  as  I  can? 

S.  but  S. :  You  can  run  very  fast,  but  I  think  I  could  beat 
you  in  a  race. 

B.  andB.:  You!    Beat  me  in  a  race? 

S.  but  S. :  I  think  I  could. 

B.  and  B.:  Oh,  we  shall  see  about  that. 

S.  but  S. :  Very  well.  I  am  willing.  Here  cornes  Reynard 
he  Fox ;  let  us  ask  him  to  be  judge  of  the  race. 

Reynard :  Good  morning,  my  friends,  what  are  you  talking 
iibout? 

!     B.  and  B. :    Slow-but-Sure  says  that  he  can  beat  me  in  a 
•ace.    What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Reynard :  Perhaps  he  can.  Why  don't  you  start  here  and 
un  across  the  field  to  the  great  oak  tree. 

S.  but  S. :  Let  us  try  it. 

Reynard :  Get  on  your  mark.    Ready — set — go. 

B.  and  B. :  Here  I  go.  Goodby  Slow-but-Sure.  I'll  meet 
'ou  at  the  tree  (he  runs  away.  Slow  plods  slowly  along). 

B.  and  B.  (stopping) :  Oh,  what  fine  clover!  I  shall  stop 
.nd  eat  some  and  then  I  shall  take  a  nap  for  I  wish  Slow-but- 
iure  to  see  me  when  I  win  the  race  (eats  clover  and  falls 
isleep.     Slow-but-Sure  passes  him). 

S.  but  S. :  Ah !  There  is  my  friend  asleep.  How  can  he 
un  if  he  sleeps?  (reaches  tree). 

B.  and  B.  (wakes)  :  I  must  hurry,  but  I  have  plenty  of 
ime  (reaches  tree  to  find  Slow-but-Sure  already  there). 

Reynard  the  Fox :  You  are  too  late  By-and-By.  Slow-but- 
5ure  wins  the  race. 

The  Three  Brother  Pigs.  (Progressive  Road  to  Read- 
ng.    Book  I.) 

I     Characters:    Big  Pig,  Pig,  Little  Pig,  First  Man,  Second 
!^an,  Third  Man,  Wolf. 

Properties : ,  Hay,  wood,  bricks,  a  basket  of  apples,  and  a 
ig  box  to  represent  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  These  may  be 
eal  or  made  out  of  cardboard  and  labeled. 

Big  Pig:     I  can't  see  my  house. 

Pig:    I  can't  see  my  house  either. 

Little  Pig  (crying) :  I  can't  see  my  house. 

Big  Pig:    We  are  lost. 


Little  Pig:    I  am  tired.    I  want  to  go  to  bed. 

Pig :    Let's  build  a  little  house.     (Enter  first  man  carrying 

the  hay.) 

Big  Pig:  Please,  man,  give  me  some  hay.  I  want  to 
make  a  house. 

First  Man:  Very  well,  you  may  have  some.  (Big  Pig 
builds  his  house  of  the  hay  and  goes  to  bed.  Enter  wolf. 
The  other  pigs  see  him  and  run  away.) 

Pig:    Oh!  there  is  the  wolf.     Let's  run  into  the  woods. 

Wolf  (knocking  at  door)  :    Big  Pig,  Big  Pig,  let  me  in. 

B.  P. :    No,  I  will  not  let  you  in. 

Wolf:  You  let  me  in  Big  Pig,  or  I'll  hulT  and  I'll  puff  and 
I'll  blow  your  house  in. 

Big  Pig:  No,  I  will  not  let  you  in.  (Wolf  blows  house 
down  and  eats  up  Big  Pig ;  then  he  goes  away.  Enter  second 
man  carrying  wood.    He  is  followed  by  the  other  two  pigs.) 

Pig:  Please,  man,  give  me  some  wood.  I  want  to  make 
a  house. 

Second  Man:  Certainly  you  may  have  some.  (Pig  builds 
his  house  and  goes  to  bed.    Enter  Wolf.) 

Little  Pig:  Oh!  there  is  the  wolf  again.  I'll  hide  in  the 
woods. 

Wolf :    Pig,  Pig !  let  me  in. 

Pig :    No,  I  will  not  let  you  in. 

Wolf:  You  let  me  in.  Pig,  or  I'll  huff  and  I'll  puff  and 
I'll  blow  your  house  in. 

Pig:  No,  I  will  not  let  you  in.  (Wolf  blows  house  down 
and  eats  Pig  and  then  he  goes  away.  Enter  third  man  car- 
rying bricks,  followed  by  Little  Pig.) 

L.  P. :  Please,  man,  give  me  some  bricks.  I  want  to 
make  a  house. 

Third  Man:  All  you  want.  (Little  Pig  builds  his  house 
and  goes  to  bed.     Enter  Wolf.) 

Wolf:    Little  Pig,  Little  Pig,  let  me  in. 

L.  P. :    I  won't. 

Wolf:  You  let  me  in  or  I'll  huflF  and  I'll  puff  and  I'll 
blow  your  house  in. 

L.  P. :    I  will  not  let  you  in.     (Wolf  blows.) 

Wolf  (to  himself)  :  I  can't  blow  this  house  down.  It's 
too  strong. 

L.  P. :     Go  away.  Wolf.     You  can't  come  in. 

Wolf:  Little  Pig,  I  know  a  place  where  there  are  some 
nice  red  apples. 

L.  P.:    Where  is  the  place? 

Wolf:  In  the  orchard  upon  the  hill.  Come  with  me  and 
I  will  show  you.    Be  ready  at  five  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

L.  P.:  Very  well,  I'll  be  ready.  (Wolf  goes  away. 
Little  Pig  sleeps.  He  awakes  and  goes  out  and  fills  basket 
with  apples.  He  goes  in  house  and  shuts  door.)  There!  I 
picked  the  apples  at  four  o'clock.  Now  I  must  lock  the  door 
and  put  some  water  on  the  stove  to  boil.     (Enter  Wolf.) 

Wolf:    Are  you  ready,  Little  Pig? 

L.  P. :    I  found  the  apple  tree.    I  got  a  big  basket  of  apples. 

Wolf:    Gr-r-r-r,  I'll  eat  you  up.    You'll  see. 
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L.  P. :    How  will  you  do  it  ? 

Wolf :  I'll  go  up  on  the  roof  and  come  down  through  the 
chimney.  You'll  see,  Little  Pig,  you'll  see.  (Wolf  climbs  on 
chair  to  represent  the  roof  and  falls  in  pot  of  water.) 

L.  P. :    Ha,  Ha,  Ha.    You  bad  wolf.    Now  I'll  eat  you  up. 

The  Lion  Cub  and  the  Man.  {Easy  Road  to  Reading. 
First  Reader.) 

Characters:    Lion  Cub,  Lion,  Ox,  Camel,  Elephant,  Man. 

Properties:    A  rope  with  a  slip  knot  or  noose,  an  ax. 

Cub:    I  know  everything  now,  do  I  not,  father? 

Lion:  You  are  king  of  all  the  beasts  and  you  are  very 
strong. 

Cub:    Am  I  king  over  everything? 

Lion :    All  but  Man.    Look  out  for  him. 

Cub:    Why? 

Lion:     If  you  go  near  him,  he  will  kill  you. 

Cub:  Why  should  I  fear  man.  They  tell  me  that  I  am 
stronger  than  he.  I  must  see  Man.  (Walks  away.  Meets 
Ox.)     Good  morning,  will  you  please  tell  me  if  you  are  Man? 

Ox:  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  Man.  Man  makes  me  work  for 
him.    Why  do  you  want  to  see  him? 

Cub:  I  have  been  told  that  I  must  fear  man.  Is  he 
stronger  than  I  am? 

Ox :  He  may  be  no  stronger  than  you  are,  but  he  will  kill 
you  if  you  go  near  him. 

Cub :    I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be. 

Ox:     Take  my  word  for  it  and  keep  away  from  him. 

Cub:     Good  by.     I'll  see  if  I  can  meet  him. 

Ox:    You'll  be  sorry. 

Cub:  Good  by.  (Meets  Camel.)  Good  morning.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  you  are  Man? 

Camel :  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  Man.  Man  is  my  Master.  He 
makes  me  work  for  him.    Why  do  you  want  to  see  him? 

Cub :  I  have  been  told  that  Man  is  not  so  strong  as  I  am, 
but  that  he  can  kill  me. 

Camel:    That  is  right.    Do  not  go  near  him. 

Cub:    I  do  not  see  how  he  can  kill  me. 

Camel:  Take  my  word  for  it.  Man  may  not  be  as  strong 
as  you  or  I  but  he  knows  more. 

Cub:  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be.  Good  by.  (Meets 
Elephant  and  says  to  himself :  This  must  be  Man.  Surely  no 
one  could  be  stronger  than  he.)  Good  morning,  will  you 
please  tell  me  if  you  are  Man? 

Elephant:  Far  from  it.  Man  is  my  Master.  He  makes 
me  carry  him  on  my  back.  Do  not  go  near  him,  if  you  want 
to  live. 

Cub :    Am  I  not  stronger  than  he  ? 

Elephant :  You  surely  are,  but  he  knows  more  than  you 
or  I.    Do  not  go  near  him. 

Cub:-  I  must  see  Man.  Good  by.  (Meets  Man.)  Good 
morning,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Man?  I've  been 
hunting  for  him  all  day  long.  He  must  be  very  strong  and 
I  want  to  meet  him. 

Man :    I  am  a  man. 

Cub :  I  am  young  but  I  know  more  than  that.  You  are 
not  so  big  as  the  Ox,  the  Camel  or  the  Elephant,  but  they  all 
said  Man  was  their  Master.    How  can  you  be  man? 

Man :  Well,  I  know  I'm  quite  small,  but  I  have  what  the 
Ox,  the  Camel,  the  Elephant  and  you  have  not. 

Cub :    What  is  that  ? 


Man :    I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  can  show  you  how  it  woi 

Cub:    Oh,  please  show  me. 

Man  (holding  up  rope  with  slip  knot)  :  Put  your  f 
in  there.  (Cub  does  so  and  Man  pulls  it  tight,  tying  the  ot 
end  to  a  tree.) 

Cub:     Please  let  me  go,  Mr.  Man. 

Man:     Now  you  can  see  that  I  have  something  that  , 
have  not.    You  can  now  see  how  it  works. 
'Cub:    Yes,  yes,  I  see.     Please  let  me  go. 

Man :    I  could  kill  you  if  I  wished  to  do  so  (taking  up  a 

Cub :    No,  no,  please  do  not  kill  me. 

Man:  You  have  a  beautiful  skin.  I  could  take  it  i 
wanted  to. 

Cub:  I^lease  do  not  kill  me.  I  see  now  that  you  ki 
more  than  I  do. 

Man :  Well,  I  will  let  you  go  this  time,  but  look  out  t 
you  do  not  get  caught  again.    I  may  not  let  you  go  next  ti 

Cub :    I'll  never  come  near  you  again. 

Man :  Go  home  to  your  father  and  mother  and  lister 
what  they  say.     They  know  more  than  you  do. 

The  Honest  Woodman.  (Easy  Road  to  Reading.  F 
Reader.) 

Characters:     Woodman,  Fairy. 

(This  is  really  one  of  the  myths  about  Hermes.     If 
children  are  interested  in  mythological  stories,  the  Fairy  cI 
acter  may  be  named  Mercury  or  Hermes.) 

Properties:  Three  axes  cut  out  of  gold,  silver  and  pi 
cardboard  respectively. 

Woodman:     I  must  chop,  chop,  chop.     This  tree  must 
before  dinner  time.     (His  axe  drops  into  river.)     Dear  : 
what  shall  I  do  now.     I  haven't  my  good  axe  to  help  me. 
cannot  chop  down  the  trees  any  more.     My  axe  is  down 
the  river. 

Fairy :    My  good  man,  why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? 

Woodman :  I  have  lost  my  good,  strong  axe.  I  \ 
chopping  down  a  tree  and  my  axe  fell  into  the  river.  W 
can  I  do? 

Fairy:  Do  not  look  so  sad,  good  Woodman.  I  will 
to  find  your  axe  for  you.  (Disappears  in  river;  brings 
golden  axe.)     Is  this  your  axe,  my  good  man? 

Woodman :  No.  That  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is  not  my  a 
My  axe  was  good,  strong  steel. 

Fairy :  Very  well,  I  will  put  this  gold  axe  down  h 
by  the  river  and  look  again.  (Disappears;  returns  bring 
silver  axe.)     My  good  man,  is  this  your  axe? 

Woodman :  No,  that  is  not  my  axe.  It  is  very  pretty, 
it  is  not  mine.     My  axe  is  good,  strong  steel. 

Fairy:  Very  well,  I  will  put  this  silver  axe  down  h 
by  the  river  and  I  will  look  again  for  your  axe.  (Disappea 
returns  bringing  steel  axe.)     Is  this  your  axe? 

Woodman:  Yes,  yes,  that  is  my  old  axe.  Thank  you 
finding  it  for  me. 

Fairy:  Do  you  not  know  that  the  gold  axe  and  the  sil 
a.xe  are  worth  more  than  your  old  steel  one? 

Woodman :  Yes,  I  know  they  are  worth  more,  but  t 
are  not  mine. 

Fairy:  But  you  could  sell  the  gold  axe  and  the  si! 
axe  and  get  more  like  your  old  one.    Do  you  not  know  this 

Woodman:     Yes,  but  the  gold  axe  is  not  mine  and 
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silver  axe  is  not  mine.  How  can  I  sell  them  when  they  are 
not  mine? 

Fairy :  Good !  You  are  an  honest  man.  That  is  better 
than  gold  or  silver.  The  gold  axe  and  the  silver  axe  are 
mine.     I  will  give  them  to  you  because  you  are  honest. 

Woodman :    Thank  you.    Thank  you. 

The  Buckwhe.\t  Boy.  (Story  Hour.  First  Year.  First 
Half.) 

-  Characters :     Old    Woman,    Old    Man,    Buckwheat    Boy, 
Zow,  Horse,  Wolf,  Fox. 

Properties :  A  card  with  the  name  of  the  character  printed 
m  it  pinned  to  each  child  actor.  Rolling  pin,  sheet  of  paper 
•or  dough.  (An  outline  of  the  Buckwheat  Boy  may  be  made 
md  Old  Woman  can  cut  it  out.  If  preferred  the  name  Buck- 
vheat  Boy  may  be  changed  to  Ginger  Bread  Boy.  It  is  prac- 
■ically  the  same  story.) 

Old  Woman:     My  cakes  are  all  made  and  I  have  a  piece 

i)f  dough  left. 
^^^d  ^lan :  Why  do  you  not  make  a  little  Buckwheat  Boy  ? 
^^Id  Woman:  I  will.  (Cuts  it  out.)  Now  I  have  a  Little 
Boy,  I'll  put  it  in  the  oven.  (She  may  put  it  in  one  of 
he  children's  desks.  The  Buckwheat  Boy  himself  sits  at  desk 
)ehind  the  one  used  to  represent  oven.) 

Buckwheat   Boy      (jumping  up)  :     Oh,   how   hot  it  is  in 
lere.    I  must  get  out.     (Runs  away,  shouting)  : 
Run!     Run!     Ahoy!     Ahoy! 
You  can't  catch  me — 
I'm  the  Buckwheat  Boy. 
(Little  Old  Woman  and  Old  Man  chase  him.     They  get 
ired  and  stop.    He  meets  Cow.) 

Cow:    Stop,  Little  Buckwheat  Boy.    I'm  going  to  eat  you. 
B.  Boy:    I  have  run  away  from  a  Little  Old  Woman  and 
.  Little  Old  Man  and  I  can  run  away  from  you  too.     (Cow 
bases  him.    He  runs,  shouting)  : 

Run!     Run!     Ahoy!     Ahoy! 

«^^^^  You  can't  catch  me — 

^^^"  I'm  the  Buckwheat  Boy. 

(Cow  gets  tired  and  stops.    He  meets  Horse.) 
Horse :    Stop.     I'm  going  to  eat  you. 
B.  B.:    I  have  run  away  from  a  Little  Old  Man,  a  Little 
I  )ld  Woman  and  a  Cow  and  I  can  run  away  from  you  too. 
'Horse  chases  him.     He  runs  away,  shouting)  : 

KRun!     Run!     Ahoy!     Ahoy! 
You  can't  catch  me — 
I'm  the  Buckwheat  Boy. 
I  Horse  gets  tired  and  stops.    He  meets  Wolf.) 
Wolf:     Do  not  run  so  fast,  Little  Buckwheat  Boy.     I'm 
••  oing  to  eat  you. 

B.  B. :     I  have  run  away  from  a  Little  Old  Woman,  a 
■'ittle  Old  Man,  a  Cow  and  a  Horse,  and  I  can  run  away 
cm  you  too.     (Wolf  chases  him.    He  runs  away,  shouting)  : 
Run!     Run!     Ahoy!     Ahoy! 
You  can't  catch  me — 
I'm  the  Buckwheat  Boy. 
fWolf  gets  tired  and  stops.     He  meets  Fox.) 
R.  Boy:    You  can't  catch  me.     I  have  run  away  from  a 
J  ittle  Old  Woman,  Little  Old  Man,  a  Cow,  a  Horse  and  a 
-'  ^olf,  and  I  can  run  away  from  you,  I  can. 


Run!     Run!     Ahoy!     Ahoy! 
You  can't  catch  me — 
I'm  the  Buckwheat  Boy. 

Fox:    I  would  not  catch  you  if  I  could. 

B.  Boy :    Nobody  can  ever  catch  me. 

Fox :     I  do  not  care  to  catch  you. 

B.  Boy :    Here  is  the  river. 

Fox:     Can  you  swim?  <' 

B.  Boy:     No. 

Fox:    Jump  on  my  back  and  I  will  take  you  over. 

(Buckwheat  Boy  places  hands  on  Fox's  back  to  indicate 
that  he  jumped  on  Fox's  back.  Fox  begins  to  swim  across 
river. ) 

B.  Boy:    The  water  is  getting  deeper. 

Fox :  You  will  get  wet  on  my  back.  Jump  on  my  shoul- 
der.    (B.  Boy  places  hands  on  Fox's  shoulder.) 

B.  Boy:    The  water  is  getting  deeper. 

Fox :  'You  will  get  wet  on  my  shoulder.  Jump  on  my 
head.     (B.  Boy  places  hands  on  Fox's  head.) 

B.  Boy :     The  water  is  getting  very  deep  now. 

Fox :  You  will  get  wet  on  my  head.  Jump  on  my  nose. 
(B.  Boy  places  hand  on  Fox's  nose.    Fox  gives  a  snap.) 

B.  Boy:    Oh,  I'm  half  gone.     (Fox  gives  another  snap.) 

Fox:    Now,  Buckwheat  Boy  is  all  gone. 

The  Little  Pine  Tree.  (Old  Time  Stories  Retold  by 
Children. ) 

(Arbor  Day  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  presentation 
of  this  dramatization.) 

Characters:  Pine  Tree,  Fairy,  Goat,  Man,  Maple  Tree, 
Oak  Tree,  Willow  Tree.  (Other  trees  may  be  substituted  if 
desired.) 

Properties :  Branches  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees  pinned 
to  the  child  representing  each  tree.  A  bag  for  the  man  and 
some  gold  paper  leaves. 

Pine  Tree  (to  Maple  Tree) :    What  is  your  name? 

M.  T. :  Maple. 

P.  T. :  What  soft,  pretty  leaves  you  have. 

M.  T. :  In  the  Fall  my  leaves  turn  red  and  yellow. 

P.  T. :  I've  only  this  green  dress  all  made  of  needles.  I 
have  no  leaves.     (Sees  Oak  Tree.)     What  is  your  name? 

O.  T. :    Oak. 

P.  T. :  What  pretty  acorns  you  have.  Are  they  good  to 
eat? 

O.  T. :      The  squirrels  like  them  very  much. 

P.  T.     (Sees  Willow)  :     What  is  your  name? 

W.  T. :    Willow. 

P.  T. :    What  beautiful  velvet  buds  you  have. 

W.  T. :  Yes,  the  children  love  them.  They  call  them 
Pussy  Willows.  Listen,  you  can  hear  them  singing  to  me..  (A 
group  of  children  may  be  ready  at  this  point  to  sing  the  song : 
"Pussy  Willows"  from  the  Child's  Song  Book.) 

P.  T. :  It  must  be  nice  to  have  the  children  sing  to  you 
like  that.  I  do  not  like  needles.  All  the  other  trees  have 
pretty  leaves.     I  want  leaves  too. 

Enter  Fairy:    I  will  give  you  some  leaves. 

P.  T. :  Please  give  me  gold  leaves.  (Fairy  removes 
branch  of  pine  and  pins  some  gold  leaves  to  Pine  Tree.) 

Fairy:  Now  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  Little  Pine  Tree. 
(Exit  Fairy.     Enter  a  man  with  a  bag.     He  looks  at  all  the 
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trees  and  then  takes  the  gold  leaves  from  Pine  Tree  and  goes 

away.) 

P.  T.:    Oh,  now  I  have  no  leaves  I    What  shall  I  do? 

Enter  Fairy:     What  is  the  matter? 

P.  T.:  A  man  stole  my  gold  leaves.  Please  give  me 
green  leaves. 

Fairy:  Very  well,  you  may  have  them.  (Pins  leaves  on 
Pine  Tree  and  exits.) 

P.  T. :  Now  I  am  like  the  other  trees.  (Enter  goat.  He 
eats  all  the  leaves.) 

P.  T.:  Oh,  the  Goat  has  eaten  my  leaves.  Maple,  Oak 
and  Willow  didn't  tell  me  about  the  Goat!    What  shall  I  do? 

Enter  Fairy:    What  is  the  matter  now? 

P.  T. :  Please  give  me  back  my  own  needles.  I  do  not 
want  any  leaves.  I  do  not  want  gold  leaves,  nor  green  leaves. 
I  like  my  needles  best. 

Fairy  (Pinning  needles  on  Pine  Tree  again)  :  Very  well, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  now  with  your  own  needles. 
Whatever  is,  is  best. 

In  presenting  these  twenty  lessons  in  dramatization,  no  • 
attempt  has  been  made  at  dramatic  effect.    The  intention  was 
to  show  some  simple  form  of  rearranging  stories  from  the 
reading  lessons  and  supplementary  readers  so  as    to    make 
them  more  interesting  for  assembly  or  entertainment. 

LANGUAGE— IB. 

1.  First  Week.  Conversation.  1.  What  did  you  do 
yesterday  after  school? 

2.  Where  did  you  go  with  your  sled? 

3.  How  do  you  make  a  "Snow  Man"? 

4.  (a)  Did  you  play  any  games  ? 
(b)  How  do  you  play ? 

5.  After  you  had  finished  playing  in  the  snow  where  did 
you  go? 

6.  What  did  you  do  there? 

7.  How  many  boys  like  the  snow  ?    Why  ? 

8.  What  other  season  of  the  year  do  you  like  ? 

9.  Why? 

10.  Where  do  some  of  us  go  in  the  summer  ? 

n.  Second  Week.  Reproduction.  1.  Who  was  the  little 
Gingerbread  boy? 

2.  How  did  the  little  girl  and  the  little  boy  make  him  ? 

3.  When  he  was  all  baked  what  did  he  do  ? 

4.  Where  did  he  go? 

5.  What  did  he  say? 

6.  From  whom  else  did  he  run  away  ? 

7.  What  did  the  little  gingerbread  boy  say  to  them  ? 

8.  Whom  did  he  finally  meet? 

9.  What  did  he  try  to  do  ? 

10.  What  happened  to  him? 

HI.  Third  Week.  Conversation.  1.  What  holiday  are 
we  going  to  celebrate  this  week  ? 

2.  Who  was  George  Washington? 

3.  What  did  he  do  for  us  ? 

4.  Why  then  do  we  love  his  name? 

5.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  George  Washington 
now? 

Third  Week — Continued.  1.  How  many  little  boys  help 
their  mothers  at  3  o'clock?  What  do  you  do?  (answers  "chop 
wood.") 


2.  What  do  you  use  the  wood  for  ? 

3.  What  do  you  do?    (Feed  the  horse  in  the  stable.) 

4.  What  do  horses  eat? 

5.  Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  lie  down?    Tell  us  how 
does  it.    Show  us. 

IV.  Fourth  Week.     Reproduction.     I.  Where  did  : 
Brownie  live? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  hat  did  he  wear? 

3.  Why  did  he  come  up  to  earth  ? 

4.  What  happened  to  him  one  day  when  he  came  up? 

5.  What  did  he  do? 

6.  Were  did  he  go  first? 

7.  What  was  the  Robin  doing? 

8.  Where  did  he  go  next  ? 

9.  What  did  he  see? 

10.  What  did  he  do? 

11.  What  did  he  agree  to  do  with  Hans? 

■   12.  When  he  got  back  his  "Tingle-too,"  where  did  he  \ 
These   are  questions   about  the   story   of  Hans   and 
Brownie,  which  the  pupils  read.    The  same  type  of  questi 
may  be  asked  about  any  story. 

V.  Fifth  Week.     Conversation.     1.  What  did  the  w 
do  to  you  on  your  way  to  school  ? 

2.  What  else  did  it  blow  almost  to  pieces  around  y 
way? 

3.  What  is  good  sport  on  a  windy  day? 

4.  How  do  you  make  a  "kite"  ? 

5.  Did  you  ever  fly  one  ?    Tell  us  about  the  fun  you  ha( 

6.  What  does  the  wind  say  ? 

7.  When  does  it  talk  the  loudest? 

8.  Does  it  ever  talk  to  yoM.^    What  does  it  say  ? 

9.  Do  you  like  the  wind  ?    Why  ? 

10.  Where  do  we  get  a  nice  light  wind  in  the  sumra 
Do  you  like  to  go  there  ?    What  do  you  do  there  ? 

VI.  Sixth  Week.    Conversation.     (Picture  study, 
picture  should  be  attractive,  interesting  and  contain  suffici 
details  to  allow  a  story  to  be  formed  from  it.) 

1.  Who  do  we  see  in  the  picture? 

2.  What  shall  we  name  them  ? 

3.  What  are  they  doing? 

4.  Where  are  they  ? 

5.  What  part  of  the  year  must  it  be?    How  do  you  knc 

6.  What  do  you  think  they  came  here  for? 

7.  Were  you  ever  to  a  picnic  ?    When  ?    Where  ?    Tel 
about  it  ? 

8.  What  do  you  suppose  they  have  in  the  basket? 

9.  Why  did  they  bring  the  balls  with  them  ? 

10.  If  you  were  they  what  games  would  you  play  ? 

VII.  Seventh  Week.    Conversation.     1.  Where  did 
go  Saturday? 

2.  What  did  you  see  there? 

3.  Did  you  play  any  games-?    Tell  us  how  you  played  — 

4.  When  you  came  home  what  did  you  do? 

5.  How  did  you  help  your  mother? 

1.  What  should  we  do  on  rising  in  the  morning? 

2.  Tell  me  what  you  did? 

3.  After  cleaning  your  teeth  what  did  you  do? 

4.  Why  should  we  be  very  careful  of  our  teeth  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  take  frequent  baths? 
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LANGUAGE  PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS— 2A 

Sixth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Reprodugtion 
Story;  Wednesday,  Proverb;  Thursday,  Sentence  (copy) ;  Fri- 
day, Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday — Memory.     All  Things  Beautiful, 
t^  All  things  bright  and  beautiful  ,  _ 

.   . All  creatures  great  and  small 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Questions. — Read  the  last  line.  Tell  what  you  think  it 
means. 

Name  some  of  the  beautiful  things  God  has  made. 

What  are  creatures  ? 

Name  some  creatures  great  and  small. 

Name  one  wonderful  thing. 

(Teacher  and  class  study  line  by  line.) 

Tuesday.— Oral  Reproduction.     The  Cock  and  the  Pearl. 

One  day  a  cock  was  looking  for  food.  He  found  a  pearl 
of  great  beauty.  He  threw  it  on  the  ground.  "You  are  a 
beautiful  pearl,"  he  said,  "but  you  are  no  use  to  me."  One 
I  grain  of  corn  is  worth  more  to  me  now  than  all  the  pearls  on 
earth. 

Questions — Who  was  looking  for  food? 

What  did  he  find  ? 

What  happened? 

What  did  he  say? 

Was  it  the  truth  ? 

Would  you  throw  the  pearl  away  ? 

Wednesday. — Proverb.     It  is  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry. 

Teacher. — Before  you  cross  the  street  what  should  you  be 
careful  to  do? 

Suppose  you  are  careless;  a  wagon  hits  you  and  you  are 
carried  home  to  stay  in  bed  for  two  or  three  long  weeks. 

How  would  you  feel? 

Would  it  do  any  good  to  feel  sorry  ? 

Our  new  proverb  teaches  us  to  be  sure  of  a  thing  before  we 
do  it  and  then  we  shall  not  be  sorry. 

Teacher  and  class  study — It  is  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry. 

Thursday. — Sentence  (copy). 

My  name  is  . 

I  live  at  . 


Questions. — Read  the  first  story. 

What  are  you  going  to  write  in  place  of  the 


in  the 


first  sentence;  in  the  second  sentence?  (Ask  different  pupils.) 

What  is  each  sentence  begun  with? 

What  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  sentence? 

Carefully  copy. 

Fr/rfay.— Reading  to  pupils.     Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Seventh  Week. — Monday,  Memory:  Tuesday,  Descrip- 
tion Wednesday,  Correct  Expression;  Thursday  Composition 
from  copy;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memorj'. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings, 

He  made  their  glowing  colors, 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

Questions. — Say  the  first  stanza  of  this  poem. 

What  did  we  say  it  meant?    About  whom  did  it  tell? 

Teacher  recites  the  second  stanza. 

She  writes  it  on  the  board  and  reads  it  while  she  points  to 
the  words. 

Questions. ~^\\o  is  He  spoken  of  in  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  ? 


What  does  the  first  line  tell  us  that  God  has  made  ? 

What  does  the  second  line  tell  ? 

What  do  the  third  and  fourth  lines  tell? 

What  are  glowing  colors  ? 

Tuesday. — Description  (oral).     The  Snow-man. 

The  oral  description  will  consist  of  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing. 

Who  made  the  snow-man  ? 

How  did  you  fix  the  sticks  for  his  arms  and  legs  ? 

What  has  he  for  eyes? 

What  has  he  for  a  nose? 

What  did  you  use  for  a  hat  ? 

What  did  you  use  for  coat  buttons  ? 

What  has  he  in  his  mouth? 

What  name  shall  we  give  him? 

Wednesday. — Correct  Expression.    It  is  I;  not  It  is  me. 

Teacher  selects  pupil  to  stand  in  front  of  room,  turned  from 
the  class. 

Teacher  selects  one  child  who  lightly  taps  on  his  desk  with 
his  finger. 

The  one  in  the  front  of  the  room  asks  Who  is  it? 

The  pupil  who  taps  says  It  is  I.  If  the  pupil  in  the  front 
of  the  room  can  guess  who  it  is,  both  children  change  places 
and  same  is  repeated. 

Thursday. — Composition  from  Copy. 

Dick  is  a  little  canary.  He  is  three  months  old.  He  loves 
to  sing  for  us. 

Questions. — What  is  the  name  of  my  story?  How  is  it 
spelled  ? 

Read  the  first  story. 

Read  the  second  and  the  third. 

What  did  I  begin  each  story  with? 

Where  did  I  begin  the  first  story? 

What  did  I  place  at  the  end  of  each  story  ? 

Carefully  copy. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils.     Tales  from  Wonderland. 

Eighth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Reproduc- 
tion Story;  Wednesday,  Dramatization;  Thursday,  Proverb; 
Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

The  purple-headed  mountain 

The  river  running  by 
The  morning  and  the  sunset 

That  lighteth  up  the  sky. 

Questions — Recite  the  first  and  second  stanzas  of  the  poem. 
What  is  talked  about? 

Teacher  carefully  reads  the  new  stanza. 

What  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  line? 

Have  you  ever  Seen  a  purple-headed  mountain  ? 

When  do  mountains  seem  to  have  purple  tops? 

Does  the  sunset  light  up  the  sky? 

How  does  the  morning  light  up  the  sky? 

Carefully  study  teacher  and  pupils. 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  Story.    Two  little  seeds  lay  in  the  . 
dark  ground.     One  seed  said,  "I  can  never  reach  the  top." 
The  other  one  said,  "I  am  going  to  try."    One  day  she  pushed 
herself  into  the  sunshine.    She  saw  the  blue  sky.    It  was  much 
nicer  than  the  cold  ground. 

Questions. — Where  were  the  two  seeds?  What  did  one 
say?  What  did  the  other  say?  What  did  she  begin  to  do? 
What  happened.  Was  she  glad  she  had  tried?  What  does 
this  story  teach  us  to  do? 
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Wednesday. — Dramatization.  The  Three  Pigs.  Char- 
acters :    Three  little  pigs,  mother  pig,  three  men,  fox. 

Have  one  corner  of  the  room  for  the  pig  pen  and  another 
for  the  fox's  den.  The  mother  pig  sends  the  pigs  out  one 
at  a  time.  Each  one  meets  a  man  who  gives  him  something 
to  build  his  house  of  (hay,  cabbage,  bricks).  The  fox  visits 
each  pig  as  soon  as  each  pig's  house  is  built.  For  the  first  two 
•visits  the  fox  has  very  little  trouble  to  "blow  the  house  in." 
He  brings  them  to  his  den.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  trying  to  get  the  third  pig.  Finally  he  climbs  the  roof  to 
go  down  the  chimney.  The  pig  hears  him.  The  pig  takes 
the  lid  off  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  The  fox  falls  in  and  is 
scalded  to  death.  The  little  pig  asks  the  mother  and  brothers 
to  live  with  him.    (Large  cardboards  may  be  used  for  houses.) 

Thursday. — Proverb — Think  before  you  speak. 

Teacher  writes  proverb  on  the  board,  saying  it  as  she 
writes  it. 

Questions. — Read  what  I  have  written. 

What  does  it  tell  us  to  do  ? 

Why  should  we  think  before  we  say  something? 

What  might  we  do  if  we  say  things  without  thinking? 

Study  proverb. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils.    Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Ninth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Description; 
Wednesday,  Correct  Expression;  Thursday,  Transcription; 
Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 

Monday. — Memory — All  Things  Beautiful. 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood, 

The  pleasant  summer  sun, 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden, 

He  made  them  every  one. 

Questions — ^^Say  the  first  three  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

What  great  things  are  mentioned  that  help  to  make  the 
world  wonderful. 

Read  the  new  stanza. 

What  new  things  are  mentioned. 

Who  is  He?      ' 

What  kind  of  a  sun  is  the  summer  sun. 

Study — (teachers  and  pupils. 

Tuesday — Description  (Picture  Story).  The  Shepherd 
Dog. 

Each  child's  description  will  consist  of  answers  to  the 
following : 

1.  What  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  dog  is  he? 

3.  What  is  he  doing. 

4.  What  do  the  sheep  seem  to  be  doing? 

5.  Do  you  like  the  name  of  this  picture  ? 

6.  Why? 

7.  If  you  owned  that  beautiful  dog,  what  would  you 
name  him? 

Wednesday. — Correct  Expression. 

It  isn't,  not,  It  ain't. 

Pupils  play  Game.  Hide  the  Button,  or  Chalk  or  Eraser. 
Anything  may  be  substituted  for  the  button. 

One  member  of  class  is  blindfolded  and  led  to  the  front  of 
the  room.  He  goes  from  place  to  place,  and  as  he  stops  at 
each  place  to  look  for  the  hidden  article,  the  pupils  in  regular 
order  say,  It  isn't  there.  If  the  one  seeking  the  button  finds 
it  the  one  who  said  "It  isn't  there"  changes  places  with  him 
and  same  is  repeated. 


Thursday. — Transcription  of  proverb,  "Nothing  needs  ; 
"lie." 

Read  the  proverb. 

What  is  it  begun  with? 

What  do  we  begin  every  story  with? 

How  is  nothing  spelled  ? 

How  is  needs  spelled? 

Carefully  copy. 

What  is  placed  after  the  word  he? 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils,  Grimm's  Fairj'  Tales. 

Tenth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Reproduc 
Story;  Wednesday,  Explanation;  Thursday,  Compositio: 
(copy)  ;  Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 

Monday — Memory. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 

Teacher  recites  as  she  writes. 

Questions — Read  the  first  line. 

Who  is  He? 

What  does  the  first  line  tell  us? 

What  does  the  second  line  tell? 

What  do  you  suppose  Almighty  means? 

Read  the  last  line. 

Give  me  another  word  for  hath. 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  Story.    The  Lion  and  the  Mous< 

A  big  lion  was  asleep  under  a  tree.  A  little  mouse  ra 
over  his  face.  The  lion  caught  the  mouse  with  his  paw.  Th 
mouse  begged  for  his  life.  The  mouse  promised  to  be  a  frien^ 
to  the  lion.    The  lion  let  him  go. 

Questions. — Who  was  asleep? 

Who  ran  over  his  face? 

What  did  the  lion  do? 

What  did  the  mouse  do  ? 

Did  the  lion  spare  the  mouse? 

What  did  the  Hon  do? 

Wednesday. — Explanation.     How  to  care  for  plants. 

Questions. — Suppose  you  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  fo 
a  long  while,  what  would  happen? 

Are  plants  and  flowers  alive? 

Must  they  have  food  and  drink? 

What  is  the  food  of  the  plants? 

What  do  they  drink? 

If  they  are  taken  away  from  the  sunlight  what  happens 

Why  should  they  be  turned  about? 

How  often  should  they  be  watered? 

How  many  are  going  to  try  and  have  some  plants  tha 
they  have  cared  for,  brought  to  school  before  the  end  of  th 
term? 

How  many  are  going  to  become  members  of  our  Clas 
Garden  Club? 

Thursday. — Composition  (copy).  Summer  days  are  warr 
and  cheerful.    The  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 

Read  what  I  have  written. 

How  many  stories? 

What  is  each  one  begun  with  ? 

How  are  the  words  summer  and  cheerful  spelled  ? 

What  is  placed  after  each  story? 

Carefully  copy. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils.  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
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NATURE  STUDY  STORIES  — 2B 

THE  HORSE. 

There  were  no  horses  in  America  when  it  was  discovered 
by  the  white  men.     They  were  brought  from  the  old  world. 

The  horse  is  covered  with  hair  which  is  black,  white,  yel- 
lowish red  or  dark  brown.  The  hair  is  shed  in  spring  and  is 
longest  in  winter.  It  is  cruel  to  clip  the  horse's  hair  as  it 
deprives  the  horse  of  its  natural  warmth.  Neither  should  the 
tail,  which  is  made  of  long  straight  hair,  be  cut  off.  With 
this  tail,  the  horse  defends  itself  from  flies  and  other  insects. 

The  horse  eats  hay,  grass,  and  oats. 

The  young  horse  is  called  a  colt.  It  is  fed  on  milk  and 
does  no  work  until  it  is  about  three  years  old. 

The  horse  is  useful  as  a.  beast  of  burden  as  well  as  for 
pleasure.  It  is  useful  also  after  death.  Its  bones  are  made 
into  buttons,  and  its  hide  into  leather.  The  hair  of  its  mane 
and  tail  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  saddles,  and  horse  col- 
lars and  for  making  fish  lines  and  the  bows  of  violins.  Its 
hoofs  are  boiled  and  made  into  glue. 

The  Shetland  pony,  although  small,  is  hardy  and  strong. 
It  will  travel  all  day  long  with  a  heavy  man  on  its  back.  The 
Arabian  horse  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  horses. 

THE  DONKEY. 

The  donkey  is  covered  with  brown  or  dirty  white  hair. 
It  is  smaller  than  a  horse. 

The  head  of  the  donkey  is  large  and  has  no  mane.  The 
ears  are  large  and  the  hoofs  small.  The  tail  has  long  hair 
only  at  the  end. 

The  donkey  eats  thistles  and  weeds  that  grow  by  the  road- 
side.    The  donkey  eats  what  a  horse  would  not  touch. 

The  donkey  is  stronger  than  a  horse.  It  can  carry  very 
heavy  burdens. 

RTHE  CAMEL. 
Camels  are  found  in  countries  where  there  are  large  deserts, 
e  camel  is  covered  with  brown  or  chestnut  colored  hair 
which  is  long  and  woolly.  The  camel  is  known  by  the  hump 
or  humps  on  its  back.  These  humps  are  storehouses.  They 
retain  the  fat  for  days  of  need.  The  stomach  is  composed  of 
a  paunch  that  holds  a  supply  of  water.  This  lasts  through  a 
journey  across  the  desert. 

The  camel  has  wide  clumsy  looking  feet  which  do  not  sink 
into  the  sand.  Their  thick  soles  protect  them  from  the  burn- 
ing heat. 

The  young  camel  is  about  three  feet  high  when  born. 

The  camel  eats  the  prickly  shrubs  which  grow  on  the  sand, 
together  with  dates  and  beans.  He  drinks  a  great  deal  when 
he  can  get  it  but  when  crossing  the  desert  goes  without  water 
for  several  days. 

As  a  beast  of  burden,  the  camel  is  valuable.  He  kneels 
to  be  loaded  and  often  goes  on  a  whole  day  with  his  heavy 
load.  Camel's  milk  is  as  good  as  cow's.  The  flesh  is  used 
for  food.  The  faLis  melted  and  used  as  butter.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  summer  the  long  woolly  hair  becomes  loose  and 
is  easily  pulled  away  from  the  skin.  Out  of  it  the  Arab  weaves 
several  kinds  of  cloth  which  is  used  for  clothing  and  as  a 
covering  for  tents.  Camels'  hair  is  made  into  camels'  hair 
pencils  and  brushes  for  artists.  Good  leather  is  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  camel. 

The  camel  is  often  called  "The  Ship  of  the  Desert." 


THE  DEER 
The  deer  lives  in  the  forest.     It  has  branching  horns  whici 
are  sometimes  called  antlers.     These  horns  give  to  the  dee; 
Its  graceful  appearance.     The  horns  grow  very  rapidly  and  an 

cast  yearly. 

The  hair  is  light  brown  in  summer  and  a  reddish  gray  ii 
winter.  The  under  part  of  the  throat  and  tail  is  white.  Th< 
head  is  pointed.     The  legs  are  slender  and  their  hoofs  an 

small. 

The  deer  is  noted  for  the  speed  with  which  it  bounds  along 
.  It  is  a  beautiful  animal. 

THE  GOAT. 

The  goat  is  covered  with  straight  hair  which  is  a  reddish 
brown  in  summer  and  a  grayish  brown  in  winter.  A  stripe 
runs  along  the  face  and  back.  It  has  long  sharp  horns  which 
are  three  feet  long  and  full  of  ridges.     The  hoofs  are  split. 

The  goat  can  run  very  fast,  and  can  climb  rocky  places, 
With  its  long  horns  it  defends  itself.  The  young  goat  is 
called  a  kid. 

The  skin  of  the  goat  is  made  into  leather  for  gloves,  shoes, 
and  book-binding.  The  horns  are  made  into  handles  for 
knives.  The  goat  gives  milk  from  which  butter  and  cheese 
can  be  made. 

SHEEP. 

The  sheep  is  Covered  with  wool.  This  is  short  in  the  warm 
season  and  grows  long  in  winter.  The  sheep  has  short  twisted 
horns  with  which  it  defends  itself.  It  has  a  split  hoof  and 
two  toes  above  the  hoof  which  help  it  to  climb  hills.  It  has 
large  ears  and  an  acute  sense  of  hearing. 

The  flesh  is  used  for  food.  It  is  called  mutton  or  lamb. 
Tallow  and  suet  are  made  from  the  fat.  The  skin  is  used  for 
hning  of  bags  and  pocket  books,  and  for  binding  books.  The 
wool  is  woven  into  cloth. 

THE  BLUEBIRD. 

The  bluebird  is  a  bright  blue  above  and  a  rusty  red  be- 
low. It  is  about  seven  inches  long.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
birds  to  be  seen  by  the  Pilgrims.  They  called  it  the  blue 
robin.     It  comes  north  early  in  March  and  stays  until  fall. 

In  building  the  nest,  bluebirds  choose  a  bird-house,  a  hole 
in  a  tree  or  some  place  that  will  afford  the  children  sufficient 
protection  without  too  much  work  on  their  part.  The  eggs 
are  pale  blue  and  are  from  four  to  six  in  number. 

The  bluebird  eats  wild  berries  and  insects.  Its  song  is  a 
low,  sweet  warble. 

THE    SCARLET    TANAGER. 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  scarlet  above  and  below,  with  velvetv 
black  wings  and  tail.  The  mother  bird  is  not  so  brightly 
colored.  She  is  olive  green  above  and  below  with  brownish 
wings  and  tail. 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  a  rare  and  lovely  bird,  its  favorite 
resort  being  in  oak  groves.  It  builds  its  nest  loosely  near  the 
end  of  lower  branches.  It  contains  from  three  to  four  eggs, 
liglit  green-blue  in  color,  marked  with  brown. 

The  food  of  the  bluebird  is  insects  and  seeds.  It  arrives 
early  in  May  and  stays  until  the  end  of  summer,  when  the 
whole  family  migrates  southward  and  remains  during  the  cold 
weather. 
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ROBIN. 

The  robin  has  a  bright  orange  breast.  The  head  is  black 
and  its  back  brown.  The  mother  bird  is  duller  in  coloring  so 
that  she  may  not  be  so  easily  killed. 

The  robin  is  not  an  intelligent  bird.  Builds  a  heavy, 
bulky  mud-lined  nest  on  branches  too  slender  to  support  such 
a  weight.  Eggs  are  blue  green  and  are  four  in  number. 
While  robins  are  not  always  careful  and  wise  housekeepers, 
they  make  good  parents.  They  teach  the  reckless  birds  to 
be  cautious  and  discipline  the  greedy  ones.  The  father  bird 
is  solicitous  in  his  attention  to  mother  bird  while  she  broods 
over  nest.  During  an  ordinary  winter,  many  robins  remain 
north,  subsisting  on  wild  berries  that  cling  to  bushes  all  winter. 
Those  that  migrate  return  early  in  March.  They  are  among 
the  harbingers  of  spring. 

Robins  eat  worms,  insects,  seeds,  crumbs,  berries,  grapes. 
They  belong  to  the  family  of  thrushes  to  which  bluebirds  also 
belong.  They  help  farmers  to  keep  insect  pests  in  subjection. 
When  they  first  arrive  from  the  south,  they  sing  most  freely 
at  noon  or  in  the  afternoon ;  but  later,  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  they  begin  singing  at  dawn. 

THE   SWALLOW. 

The  swallow  is  shining  black  with  back  of  metallic  steel- 
blue.  Its  wings  are  long  and  very  strong  as  its  flight  is  en- 
during. It  never  stands  much,  so  its  feet  are  weak  and  small. 
It  has  a  broad  flat  bill.     It  is  about  eight  inches  long. 

The  nest  is  built  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  in  a  bird  house,  on 
the  ground,  or  on  flat  rock.     There  are  from  two  to  four  eggs. 

The  swallow  spends  the  day  flying  low  over  open  spaces 
in  search  of  insects,  feeding  while  on  wing.  In  evening,  shortly 
after  sunset,  they  fly  in  flocks  in  wide  graceful  circles.  They 
arrive  in  April.  Their  song  is  a  merry  twitter, — "tittle,  ittle. 
ittle-ee." 

CECROPIA. 

The  cecropia  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  moths.  It  is 
of  a  red-brown  color.  The  hind  wings  have  crescents  of  red 
and  white.  The  eyes  are  black.  It  seldom  lives  longer  than 
three  weeks  and  during  this  time  it  eats  nothing.  The  large 
light  eggs  hatch  into  tiny  caterpillars.  These  caterpillars  will 
eat  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  leaves.  When  they  are  full 
grown,  they  weave  for  themselves  a  cocoon,  which  protects 
them  from  cold  and  wet  during  the  winter.  The  cocoon  is 
securely  fastened  to  a  branch  of  the  food  plant. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

The  polyphemus  moth  has  soft-hued  wings  bordered  with 
gray.  There  is  a  spot  on  each  hind  wing,  which  looks  like 
a  window.  This  transparent  spot  is  divided  by  a  vein  and  en- 
circled by  yellow  and  black  rings.  The  wings  expand  from 
five  to  six  inches. 

The  larva  feeds  on  oak,  basswood,  butternut,  elm,  maple, 
apple,  plum.  When  full  grown,  it  measures  three  or  more 
inches  in  length.  It  is  light  green  in  color  with  yellow  line 
on  each  side. 

The  cocoon  is  dense  and  usually  inclosed  in  leaf.  It  is 
sometimes  fastened  to  a  twig  but  ordinarily  falls  to  ground 
with  the  leaves  in  autumn. 

CYNTHIA. 
The  cynthia  is  a  moth  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  of 


coloring.  The  body  is  thick  and  looks  like  dark  soft  cottoi 
with  a  close  dotting  of  white  tufts.  The  wings  are  gree 
with  lavender  markings.     Each  wing  has  a  crescent  on  it. 

The  cocoon,  which  gives  forth  this  moth,  is  made  wit 
the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds  drawn  entirely  about  it.  It  is  s( 
curely  fastened  to  the  tree  stem. 

The  cynthia  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China. 

CABBAGE   BUTTERFLY. 
The  commonest  butterfly  is  the  white  cabbage  butterfl' 
which  is  often  seen  even  in  the  city.     The  caterpillar  feeds  c 
cabbages   and   does   them   much   harm.     It   has   large   eye 
knobbed  feelers,  and  a  coiled  tongue  on  its  head,  and  a  chei 
to  which  three  pairs  of  legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings  are  a 
tached.     The  wings   are   covered   with   scales   and   are   hel 
vertically  when  the  insect  is  at  rest.     Usually  the  under  sid 
of  the  wing  is  duller  in  coloring  than  the  upper. 
SEEDLINGS. 
The  growth  of  a  seed  may  be  observed  in  this  way :    W< 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  roll  it  into  shape  of  a  tumbler,  an 
place  inside  the  tumbler.     The  seeds  should  then  be  place 
between  the  blotting  paper  and  the  glass.     Wet  the  pape 
every  day. 

Seeds  should  also  be  planted  in  the  ground  and  observec 

The  parts  of  the  seedling  are  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

Plants  live  upon  food  and  air  like  ourselves.     Cut  a  plar 

from  root  and  it  will  not  live  long.     It  will  live  in  water  fo 

a  short  time  for  there  is  some  food  which  it  needs  in  watei 

The  roots  suck  up  nourishment  from  the  ground. 

While  plants  feed  through  their  roots,  they  breathe  throug 
their  leaves.  Through  the  leaves  they  throw  off  all  th 
moisture  they  do  not  need. 

The  stem  is  that  part  which  shoots  out  from  ground  am 
from  which  the  parts  of  plant  grow.  Stems  grow  in  man; 
directions.  Some  straight,  others  slanting,  some  drooping 
others  trailing  along  the  ground  or  climbing  walls. 
Development  of  Bulbs. 
All  plants  that  survive  the  winter  protect  themselves  ii 
some  way  against  cold  and  also  store  up  food  to  start  growtl 
next  year.  The  onion,  hyacinth,  and  tulip  are  down  to  thi 
ground  but  not  until  they  have  formed  beneath  the  groum 
a  short,  thickened  branch  on  which  are  borne  closely  crowdec 
leaves  full  of  nourishment  and  covering  over  a  perfect  littl( 
flower  or  stalk  of  flowers.  This  we  call  a  bulb.  After  a  shor 
period  of  rest  in  the  cold,  followed  by  abundance  .of  moistun 
and  warmth,  it  begins  to  grow. 

Observe  the  development  of  the  root,  stem  and  leaves 
From  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  roots  descend  into  the  soil  tc 
absorb  moisture  and  other  matter  from  it,  while  above  il 
sends  up  its  leaves  to  convert  these  matters  into  real  nourish- 
ment. As  fast  as  it  is  made,  this  nourishment  is  carried  dowr 
to  the  bottom  of  each  leaf. 

Natural  Phenomena. 
Steam  rises  .from  heated  water.  When  a  kettle  boils,  the 
steam  comes  out  from  the  spout.  We  cannot  see  it  at  first 
for  steam  is  invisible;  but  as  soon  as  colder  air  touches  it, 
it  turns  into  vapor  which  floats  off  into  air.  If  you  hold  a 
cold  plate  up  to  the  spout  drops  of  water  form  on  the  plate. 
The  cold  changed  the  steam  into  water. 
Great  cold  changes  water  into  ice. 
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ENGLISH— 3A 

1.  Conversation". — The  conversation  should  not  be  car- 
ried on  by  a  question  and  answer  method.  It  should  be  in- 
formal. The  pupil  should  be  given  a  chance  to  express  him- 
self by  describing  something  he  knows  about.  If  grammatical 
errors  are  made  they  must  be  corrected  but  the  teacher  should 
interrupt  as  little  as   possible. 

Topics  for  Comersation. 

How  I  help  mother. 

How  I  clean  my  teeth. 

How  I  polish  my  shoes. 

What  I  ate  for  breakfast. 

Getting  ready  for  school. 

My  walk  to  school. 

Our  school  building  (outside  view). 

My  class  room. 

What  I  saw  in  a' store  window  on  my  way  to  school. 

How  I  sit  while  writing. 

How  to  send  in  a  fire  alarm. 
_  How  I  get  on  and  off  a  car. 
P  My  baby  brother  or  sister. 

My  dog.      (  Some   trick. ) 

My  cat. 

A  ball  game. 

A  relay  race. 

A  game  of  marbles. 

How  I  wash  the  dishes. 

How  I  set  the  table. 

My  new  coat. 

My  pet  canary.     (How  it  takes  a  bath.) 

How  I  weave  a  rug. 

»How  I  weavp  a  basket. 
How  I  spin  a  top. 

Have    children    describe    pictures    of    familiar    fruits    or 
etables  that  have  been  pasted  on  card  boards  or  mounted 
charts.     Once  their  interest  is  aroused  they  will  furnish 
many  of  the  pictures. 

II.  Transcription. — The  copying  should  include  both 
prose  and  poetry.  The  aim  should  be  to  store  the  child's 
mind  with  useful  knowledge  and  to  train  him  in  habits  of 
observation  and  carefulness.  If  possible  have  the  transcrip- 
tion illustrated. 

Manhattan  Island,  on  which  New  York  stands,  was  sold 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  Indians  for  twenty- four  dollars. 
"Eat  slowly,  and  always  chew  your  food  well; 

I       Freshen  the  air  in  the  house  where  you  dwell ; 
Garments  must  never  be  made  too  tight; 
Homes  will  be  healthy  if  airy  and  light." 
The  Potato. — Did  you  ever  see  a  farmer  plant  potatoes? 
cuts  the  potatoes  into  pieces  so  that  each  piece  has  one 
or  two  eyes.     He  plants  these  pieces  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart  and  when  they  are  a  foot  high  he  heaps  up  the  ground 
around  them.     The  potatoes  do  not  grow  on  the  roots,  but 
on  underground  shoots  which  grow  out  from  the  root  of  the 
potato  plant. 

Wheat. — Wheat  grows  from  seed.  When  it  first  comes 
up  it  looks  like  grass.  After  a  time  a  stalk  rises  above  the 
green  leaves,  and  out  of  this  grows  a  head  of  wheat  which 
when  ripe,  has  a  golden  color.  It  is  then  cut  and  tied  in 
bundles  called  sheaves  and  left  to  dry  and  finally  ground  into 


flour.     The  shell  around  the  grain  is  chaflf  and  the  stalk  ii 
straw. 

Corn  belongs  to  the  grass  family.  It  has  long  narrow 
leaves.  The  flower  is  in  two  parts.  One  part  is  at  the  tof 
of  the  stalk  and  the  other  part  is  the  fine  silky  hair  at  the  enc 
of  the  ear.  There  is  a  hair  for  each  kernel  in  the  ear.  Th< 
ear  grows  on  a  short  stem  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk.  Th( 
Pilgrims  found  corn  when  they  came  to  America.  The  In- 
dians taught  them  how  to  plant  it. 

A  Flower. — A  perfect  flower  has  sepals,  petals,  stamens 
and  pistils.  Take  a  buttercup.  First  it  is  a  bud.  Five  little 
green  leaves  tuck  it  in  all  around.  These  green  leaves  arc 
called  sepals.  Inside  of  these  are  five  little  yellow  leaves  called 
petals.  The  little  threadlike  stems  that  have  little  bags  al 
the  top  are  called  stamens.  The  other  threadlike  stems  are 
called  pistils. 

"All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small. 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful, — 
The  good  God  made  them  all." 

"It  was  our  noble  Washington, 
This  hero  great  and  grand, 
Who  drove  the   foeman   from  our  shore, 
And  rescued  our  fair  land." 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
"Great   hearted,   patient,   honest   soul; 
Thy  name  shall  live  while  centuries   roll." 

Our  Flag. 
■'  'Tis  the  star  spangled  banner 

Oh,  long  may  it  wave! 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave!" 

Old  Glory. 

The  first  flag  used  was  the  "Pine  Tree." 
ground,  a  tree  in  the  center  and  the  motto 
Heaven." 

The  next  flag  had  thirteen  stripes  of  red  and  white  and 
the  "Union  Jack"  in  the  corner. 

The  first  American  flag  was  made  by  Betsy  Ross.  It  had 
thirteen  stripes  and  thirteen  stars. 

For  each  new  state  a  new  star  has  been  added  so  that  now 
our  flag  has  forty-eight  stars. 

The  Seed's  Story. 
When  I  was  a  full  grown  seed  I  was  planted  in  a  garden 
and  water,  heat,  and  light  helped  me  to  sprout.     I  became  a 
morning    glory    vine    with    green,    heart-shaped    net- veined 
leaves,  and  bell  shaped  flowers. 

"What  do  you  do  in  the  ground,  little  seed,      ~ 

Under  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
Hidden  away  from  the  bright  blue  sky. 
And  lost  to  the  mad  cap  sparrow's  eye?" 
"Why,  do  you  not  know  ?    I  grow." 
Squirrels  are  not  idle  during  the  summer.     They  go  around 
and  gather  plenty  of  food  for  the  winter.     They  have  pockets 
in  their  cheeks  for  carrying  nuts. 

A  rat,  though  living  among  garbage,  is  always  neat  and 
clean.  He  washes  himself  all  over  after  eating,  just  as  a  cat 
does. 


It  had  a  white 
'An  Appeal  to 
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The   chickens. 
where  you  came 


-Oil,   you   pretty   little   chickens,    I    know 
from.     You   came   out   of  an   egg.     Your 

nother  seems  very  proud  of  you.     She  says,  "cluck,  cluck." 

Vou  say,  "peep,  peep." 

The  Boy  Who  Helps  His  Mother. 
"I  like  to  hear  you  talk  like  that," 

I  told  the  little  lad ; 
"Help  mother  all  you  can,  and  make 

Her  kind  heart  light  and  glad." 
It  does  me  good  to  think  of  him. 
And  know  that  there  are  others 
Who,  like  this  manly  little  boy, 
Take  hold  and  help  their  mothers. 
"The  world  is  anxious  to  employ 
Not  just  one  but  every  boy, 
Whose  heart  and  brain  will  ever  be  true, 
To  work  his  hands  shall  find  to  do." 
"The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace  things 
And  the  flowers  that  bloom  and  the  birds  that  sing, 
But  dark  were  the  world,  and  sad  our  lot, 
H  the  flowers  should  fail  and  the  sun  shine  not." 
"Good  morning,  sweet  April, 

So  winsome  and  shy, 
With  a  smile  on  your  lip 
And  a  tear  in  your  eye. 
There  are  pretty  sunbeams 

Hid  in  your  hair, 
And  bonny  blue  violets 
Clustering  there." 
"To  do  to  others  as  I  would 

That  they  should  do  to  me, 
Will  make  me  honest,  kind  and  good. 
As  children  ought  to  be." 
Pussy  Willow. 
"Never   guest   was   quainter. 

Pussy  comes  to  town, 
In  a  hood  of,  silver  gray, 
And  a  coat  of  brown." 
"True   worth   is    in   being,    not    seeming, — 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by." 

The  Duck. 
Who  likes  the  rain? 
"I,"  said  the  duck,  "I  call  it  fun. 
For  I  have  my  little  rubbers  on ; 
They  make  a  cunning  three-toed  track 
In  the  soft  cool  mud;  quack!  quack!" 
The  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.     At  noon 
when  our  shadow  is  shortest  and  points  northward  the  sun  is 
in  the  south.     The  longest  day  in  the  year  is  June  twenty-first. 
On  that  date  this  year  the  sun  will  rise  at  4:21  and  set  at  7:39. 
The  slars  look  like  little  points  of  light,  but  are  really  suns 
just  like  our  own.    They  are  so  far  away  that  when  our  sun 
is  shining  we  cannot  see  them. 

Grass. 
"Peeping,  peeping,  here  and  there. 
In  lawns  and  meadows  everywhere, 
Coming  up  to  find  the  spring 
And  hear  the  robin  red-breast  sing." 


The  Wind. 
"Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I ; 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by." 

"I  am  a  sweet  forget-me-not, 
The  banks  of  streams  my  chosen  spot, 
I  am  as  blue  as  is  the  sky, 
Except  my  bright  and  sunny  eye." 
Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man, 

Is  very  hard  to  get. 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 
For  you  to  sit  and  fret? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  nicer 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce. 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest. 
And  learn  the  thing  at  once? 

— Phoebe  Cary. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home. 

— J.  Howard  Payne. 
"Lost  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
two  golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.     Nc 
reward  is  offered  for  they  are  gone  forever." 

Fire  Prevention. 

The  boys  of  P.  S.  —  resolve : 

I. — Never  to  play  with  lighted  matches. 

II. — Never  to  make  bonfires  on  the  street. 

III. — To  warn  their  mothers  not  to  use  kerosene  to  ligh 
a  fire. 

IV. — To  warn  careless  persons  not  to  throw  lightec 
matches,  cigars,  etc.,  near  anything  that  will  take  fire  anc 
burn. 

v.- — To  never  strike  a  match  or  bring  a  light  of  any  kinc 
into  a  room  full  of  gas. 

"  'Tis   a   lesson   you   should   heed ; 

Try,  try  again. 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
Try,  try  again." 

"If  we  had  no  failings  ourselves  we  should  not  take  sc 
much  pleasure  in  finding  out  those  of  others." 

"The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt  til 
they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken." 

"A  sweet  temper  is  to  the  house  what  sunshine  is  to  th( 
trees  and  flower's." 

"True  merit  is  like  a  river,  the  deeper  it  is  the  less  nois( 
it  makes." 

"We  should  make  the  same  use  of  books  that  a  tree  doe: 
of  a  flower.     He  gathers  sweets  from  it  but  does  not  injun 

"Isn't    it    wonderful    when    you    think, 
How  a  little  seed  asleep, 
Out  of  the  earth  new  life  will  drink 
And  carefully  upward  creep  ?" 
"Down  falls  the  rain 

To  water  thirsty  flowers, 
Then    shines    the    sun    again. 
To  cheer  this  earth  of  ours. 
If  it  were  always  rain 

The  flowers  would  be  drowned. 
If  it  were  always  sun. 

No  flowers  would  be  found." 
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QUESTIONS    IN    LANGUAGE   WORK— 3B 

Tenth    ^^'EEK — Monday,    -Memory ;    Tuesday,    Plural    of 
nouns;     Wednesday,     Changing     questions     to     statements; 
Thursday,  Review ;  Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 
Monday — Memory.     The  Tempest. 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden 
And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer 

Ir  And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 

p  When  tlie  morn  was  shining  clear. 

1.    Why    did    the    passengers    kiss    the    captain's    little 
ghter  ? 

2.  What  lesson  had  she  taught  them? 

3.  Whom  did  she  trust  in? 

4.  When  is  a  boat  anchored? 

5.  What  kind  of  a  morning  was  it? 

6.  How  do  you  know? 

7.  What  word  does  the  poet  use  for  morning? 
Tuesday. — Plural  of  nouns. 

1.  ^^'hat  is  a  singular  word? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  plural? 

3.  In  all  the  words  we  have  studied  what  can  you  say 
about  the  spelling  of  singular  and  plural?  Is  the  spelling  the 
same  or  is  it  different? 

4.  What  is  the  singular  of  sheep;  of  deer;  of  salmon? 

5.  If  these  words  do  not  change  at  all  to  form  the  plural, 
what  is  the  plural  of  deer ;  of  sheep ;  of  salmon  ? 

Wednesday — Changing  questions  to  statements. 

1.  Where  does  the  rain  come  from? 

2.  What  soldiers  are  in  Mexico? 

3.  Do  the  flowers  come  back  in  the  spring? 

4.  Does  the  wren  build  his  nest  high  up  in  a  tree? 
Change  these  questions  to  statements. 

What  is  a  statement? 

What  is  a  question? 

Thursday. — Composition  from  model.  Model  on  board. 
Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  are  vegetables.  They  grow  on  bushy  vines. 
They  ripen  toward  the  end  of  summer.  When  ripe  they  have 
a  beautiful  red  color. 

Questions. — Read  my  story. 

What  have  I  written  about? 

How  many  stories  did  I  take  to  tell  it? 

What  other  vegetable  can  you  write  about?  (Let  pupils 
name.) 

Select  the  one  you  wish  to  write  about. 

Tell  where  they  grow. 

Tell  when  they  ripen. 

In  the  last  story  tell  what  color  they  are ;  when  they  ripen. 

Have  pupils  read  compositions.     Follow  model  closely. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils.     Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Eleventh  Week.- — Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Kepro- 
duction  Story ;  Wednesday,  Verb  Lesson ;  Thursday,  Compo- 
sition, Letter;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory.     Sweet  and  Low. 

I^H  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low 

1^^^^^  Wind  of  the  western  sea, 

■^^^Hr  Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

I^^^^P  Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 

Questions. — What  is  spoken  of  in  this  poem  ?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  western  wind?  What  do  you  know? 
What  does  the  poem  tell  you  ? 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  Story.     The  Golden  Touch. 
King  Midas  had  a  little  daughter  named  Marygold.     He 


loved  her  with  all  his  heart.  One  day  a  fairy  gave  Midas  the 
golden  touch.  Everything  he  touched  became  gold.  One  day 
he  touched  his  little  daughter.  She  became  a  gold  ^tatue. 
The  king  was  glad  when  the  touch  was  taken  away  from  him. 
Questions. — 1.     Tell  about  the  king's  little  daughter.       ^ 

2.  Did  the  king  love  her? 

3.  What  gift  was  given  to  the  king?  j 

4.  What  power  did  this  gift  give  him  ? 

5.  What  happened  one  day  ? 

6.  How  did  the  king  feel  when  the  touch  was  taken  from 
him? 

Wednesday — Verb  Lesson.     Verb  write. 
Questions. — What  class  of  words  does  write  belong  to? 
What  other  verbs  have  we  studied? 

How  many  parts  to  the  verb  write?  •    ^ 

What  is  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  part? 
What  part  needs  a  helping  word  or  words?  ^ 

What  are  the  helpers?  • 

Give  me  a  sentence  using  the  first  part  of  the  verb  correctly, 
the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth. 

Thursday. — Composition.     Letter,  original. 

Questions. — 1.     What  goes  on  the  heading  of  any  letter? 

2.  Think  what  address  you  are  going  to  use.     Where  will 
you  begin  to  write  it? 

3.  What  part  of  the  letter  comes  next  ?    To  whom  are  you 
going  to  write?     Where  are  you  going  to  begin  the  salutation? 

4.  What  part  of  the  letter  comes  next?    Where  will  you. 
,  begin  to  write? 

First  paragraph. — Tell  your  friend  in  one  sentence  to  come 
to  the  park  with  you  on  Saturday. 

In  another  sentence  tell  what  time  you  and  he  will  start. 
Tell  what  you  will  bring. 

Second  paragraph. — Tell  what  you  will  do  when  you  get 
there. 

What  comes  after  the  body  of  a  letter?    Where  do  you 
begin  to  write  the  ending? 

The  letter  when  finished  should  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

63  Park  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  3,  1917. 
Dear  Frank: 

Will  you  come  to  the  park  with  me  on  Saturday  ?    We  shall 
start  at  eleven  o'clock.     We  shall  bring  lunch. 

When  we  get  there  we   shall   visit  the  animals  and   sail 
around  the  lake. 

Your  friend, 

Henry  Austen. 
Master  Frank  Curtis. 

Friday. — Reading  to  Pupils.     Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Twelfth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Plural  of 
nouns ;  Wednesday,  Changing  questions  to  statements ;  Thurs- 
day, Address  envelopes ;  Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 
Monday. — Sweet  and  Low. 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow,  , 

Blow  him  again  to  me, 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps 

Who  is  speaking? 

What  does  she  ask  the  wind  to  bring  her? 

How  do  you  know? 

Why  is  the  water  called  rolling  waters?  /   ' 

Is  the  moon  really  dying? 
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Tuesday. — Plural  of  nouns. 

Plurals  of  key,  child,  toy. 

Questions.— What  do  you  mean  by  singular? 

What  do  you  mean  by  plural  ? 

Give  me  a  sentence  telling  me  something  about  one  key, 
a  sentence  telling  about  one  child ;  one  toy. 

Change  these  sentences  to  mean  more  than  one  key,  child, 
toy. 

What  change  has  been  made  in  the  spelling? 

Use  the  plural  of  key,  child,  and  toy  in  sentences  correctly. 

Wednesday. — Changing  questions  to  statements. 

Questions. — What  is  a  statement? 

What  is  a  question? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  statement  and  a  question  ? 
•  Give  me  five  questions  about  the  vireo. 

Apswer  the  first  question. 

(Have  answers  written  on  board  opposite  questions.) 

Answer  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth. 

What  do  we  place  after  each  statement? 

What  do  we  place  after  each  question? 

Thursday. — Address  envelopes  for  letters  written  last  week. 
(Each  will  be  different  because  the  letters  were  original.) 

Questions. — In  addressing  an  envelope,  what  do  we  write 
on  the  first  line  ? 

On  the  second  line? 

On  the  third  line? 

On  the  fourth  line? 

What  care  must  be  taken  with  the  margin? 

Is  it  always  the  same? 

How  much  farther  to  the  right  is  the  second  line  than  the 
first ;  the  fourth  than  the  third  ? 

What  punctuation  marks  must  be  found  in  the  address? 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils  from  Macdonald's  At  the  Back 
of  the  North  Wind. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Oral 
Explanation ;  Wednesday,  Reproduction  Story ;  Thursday, 
Plural  of  nouns ;  Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 

Monday. — Memory.     Sweet  and  Low   (Continued.) 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 
Rest,  rest  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 

Questions. — Who  is  talking?  Whom  is  the  mother  talking 
to  ?  What  work  does  the  baby's  father  do  ?  What  makes  you 
think  so? 

Tuesday — Oral  Explanation.  How  to  play  Beast,  Bird  and 
Fish. 

Questions.  1.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do  if 
you  wanted  to  play  Beast,  Bird  and  Fish  ? 

2.  What  must  the  child  who  is  out  do  first? 

3.  After  he  calls  on  a  child,  what  must  the  boy  who  is  out 
do  next? 

4.  After  he  says  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  what  does  the  child 
who  is  out  do  next? 

5.  What  happens  if  the  child  who  is  out  counts  ten  before 
the  one  who  is  called  on  names  beast,  bird  or  fish? 

6.  What  happens  if  the  child  who  is  out  does  not  count 
ten  before  the  one  who  was  called  on  names  the  beast,  bird  or 
fish? 

Wednesday. — Reproduction  Story.  The  Wind  and  the 
Sun. 

The  wind  and  the  sun  had  a  dispute  about  which  of  the 


two  was  the  stronger  and  they  agreed  that  the  one  should 
called  the  stronger  who  should  first  make  a  man  in  the  ro 
take  off  his  coat.  The  wind  began  to  blow  great  gusts,  but  t 
man  only  drew  his  coat  closer  about  him  to  keep  out  the  co 
At  last  the  gust  was  over.  Then  the  sun  took  his  turn.  ] 
shone,  and  it  was  warm  and  bright*.  The  man  opened  his  co 
threw  it  back,  and  at  last  took  it  off  and  lay  down  in  the  sha( 
So  the  sun  carried  his  point  against  the  wind. 
Questions. — 1.     Who  had  a  dispute? 

2.  How  was  it  to  be  settled? 

3.  What  was  it  about  ? 

4.  What  did  the  wind  do? 

5.  What  was  the  result? 

6.  What  did  the  sun  do  ? 

7.  What  was  the  result? 

8.  Who  won? 

9.  What  does  this  story  teach  us? 
Thursday. — Plural  of  sky,  lady,  lily. 
Questions. — 1.     What  do  you  mean  by  singular? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  plural? 

3.  Give  a  sentence,  telling  something  about  one  sky ;  abc 
one  lady ;  about  one  lilw 

4.  Change  these  sentences  so  that  they  mean  more  th 
one  sky,  lady,  lily. 

5.  What  is  the  plural  of  sky,  of  lily,  of  lady. 

What  change  is  made  in  the  spelling  of  words  ending 
y  to  form  the  plural? 
Give  rule. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils.     Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Fourteenth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Ve 
Lesson ;  Wednesday,  Oral  Description ;  Thursday,  Compo 
tion;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Sweet  and  Low  (continued.) 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest : 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west; 

Under  the  silver  moon. 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

Questions. — Who  is  speaking?  What  does  she  sa 
What  are  silver  sails?  Wotild  you  call  the  moon  silve 
Why? 

Tuesday. — Verb  Lesson.    Verb  give. 

Questions. — What  family  of  words  does  give  belong  to? 

What  other  verbs  have  we  studied? 

How  many  parts  to  the  word  give? 

What  is  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth? 

What  part  needs  a  helping  word  ? 

Name  the  helpers. 

Supply  the  parts  of  give  correctly  in  the  following: 

1.     it  to  me. 

2.  My  uncle me  a  pair  of  ice  skates. 


3. '  I  will  - 
4.     He  has 


you  a  letter  to  mail, 
it  all  to  the  poor  orphan. 


Wednesday. — Oral  Description.     My  Pet. 

Each  child  will  describe  his  pet.     The  oral  description 
each  pupil  will  consist  of  answers  to  the  following  questio 
placed  upon  the  board. 

1.  What  is  your  pet? 

2.  How  big  is  he? 

3.  What  color  is  he? 

4.  How  do  you  feed  him? 

5.  What  does  he  like  best  to  eat? 
6     What  does  he  like  best  to  do? 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY— 4A 

TWELFTH  WEEK. 

Straits,  the  Narrows. 
THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 

Forts,  Lafayette  and  Washington. 

The  Navy  Yard. 
FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

Islands:    Swinburne,  Bedloes,  Ellis,  Governors,  Long. 
FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 
I      Rivers. 
I      Bridges,  tunnels,  streets. 

XII.     STRAITS. 
I      How  are  Upper  and  Lower  New  York  Bays  connected? 
I      What  is  a  passage  of  water  which  connects  two  larger 
'bodies  of  water? 

What  is  a  strait? 
I^^ocate  the  Narrows. 
I^^U^hat  bodies  of  water  does  it  connect? 
I^HVhat  boroughs  are  separated  by  it? 

ff^H^^hat    strait    flows    between    Governors    Island    and    the 
borough  of  Brooklyn? 

What  separates  Richmond  from  New  Jersey? 

XIII.     FORTS. 

How  is  our  city  protected? 

What  is   a   fort? 

Where  are  the  defences  which  protect  the  Lower  Bay? 

In  what  state  is  Sandy  Hook? 

Where  is  Fort  Wadsworth? 

Name  two  forts  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  another 
in  Richmond. 

Who  was  General  Lafayette? 

Why  did  he  come  to  America? 

I^ame  a  great  American  who  was  his  friend. 

Name  a  fort  in  Queens  and  one  in  the  Bronx. 

Where  was  Fort  Washington? 

For  whom  was  it  named? 
,        Mention  two  things  for  which  Washington  was  famous. 
I^B  The  Navy  Yard. 

~      Where  does  the  United  States  build  its  battleships. 

What  navy  yard  is  nearest  to  us? 

Tell  how  to  ^o  from  your  home  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

What  waters  are  near  the  Navy  Yard? 

XIV.     ISLANDS. 
What  is  an  island? 

Name  five  islands  in  the  waters  around  New  York  City. 
Where  is  Swinburne  Island  ? 
What  buildings  are  there? 
What  is  a  quarantine  station  ? 
How  does  it  protect  the  city? 

Why  are  ships  coming  to  the  city  boarded  by  doctors' 
If  contagious  disease  is  discovered  what  is  done? 
Name  four  islands  in  the  Upper  Bay. 
Where  is  Bedloes  Island? 
Give  the  other  name  by  which  it  is  known. 

I  Why  is  it  called  Liberty  Island  ? 
Describe  the  statue  of  Liberty. 
How  may  the  statue  be  located  at  night  ? 


What  country  gave  us  the  statue? 

Why  was  it  given? 

Name  the  sculptor  whose  work  it  is. 

What  buildings  are  on  Ellis  Island? 

W'hat  are  immigrants? 

Why  are  they  detained  at  Ellis  Island? 

What  becomes  of  them  if  they  are  found  unfit  to  enter 
the  United  States? 

What  kind  of  people  are  denied  admission? 

How  do  the  workers  on  Ellis  Island  help  to  protect  the 
country  ? 

What  buildings  are  on  Governor's  Island? 

What  is  the  round  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  ? 

Is  it  still  used  as  a  fort? 

What  forts  took  its  place? 

Locate  Blackwell's,  Ward's,  and  Randall's  Islands. 

Tell  what  buildings  are  on  each. 

Where  is  Long  Island? 

What  boroughs  are  on  Long  Island? 

What  separates  Long  Island  from  the  mainland? 

Give  the  boundaries  of  Long  Island. 

XV.     RIVERS. 

What  is  a  river? 

What  is  meant  by  the  source  of  a  river? 

What  is  the  mouth  of  a  river? 

What  river  flows  along  the  west  boundary  of  Manhattan? 

By  what  other  name  is  it  known? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Hudson  River? 

In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

Into  what  body  of  water  does  it  enter? 

Why  is  it  called  the  Hudson? 

Whence  did  Henry  Hudson  sail? 

What  ocean  did  he  cross? 

What  bay  did  he  enter? 

About  how  long  ago  was  Henry  Hudson's  discovery  made  ? 

What  does  a  person  entering  the  Upper  Bay  by  ship  see 
at  the  present  time? 

When  Hudson  entered  the  Upper  Bay  what  did  he  see? 

What  was  the  name  of  his  ship? 

What  did  the  Indians  think  of  it?  .1 

What  other  body  of  water  did   Hudson  discover? 

Where  is  the  Harlem  River? 

Describe  the  Bronx  River. 

What  river  separates  Brooklyn  and  Queens  from  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx? 

How  does  the  East  River  differ  from  the  Bronx  River? 

Bridges. 

Mention  three  ways  of  travelling  to  and  fro  between 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 

How  many  bridges  span  the  East  River? 

Which  is  the  oldest  of  the  bridges? 

How  can  you  reach  Brooklyn  Bridge  from  your  home? 

Locate  Manhattan  Bridge  and  Williamsburg  Bridge. 

What  bridge  connects  Manhattan  and  Queens  ? 

What  different  kinds  of  traffic  are  carried  by  all  these 
bridges  ? 

How  are  trains  conveyed  across  the  East  River? 

Where  and  what  is  Hell  Gate? 

What  is  remarkable  about  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge? 
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Tunnels. 

What  is  ;a  tunnel  ? 

What  boroughs  are  connected  by  the  East  River  tunnel? 

Under  what  river  does  it  run? 

Through  what  tunnels  do  the  subways  run? 

What  tunnel  connects  Manhattan  with  the  State  of  New 

Jersey  ? 

What    railroad    sends    its    trains    through    the    Hudson 

Tunnels? 

Under  what  river  are  the  Hudson  Tunnels  ? 

Where  is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  chief  terminal? 

What  other  large  railroad  terminal  is  in  Manhattan? 

Streets. 
Into  how  many  groups  may  the  streets  of  any  great  city 

be  divided? 

Why  are  wholesale  business  streets  usually  near  piers, 
wharves  and  railways? 

Where  are  retail  business  streets? 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK.— Parks  and  Museums.  Prospect 
Park  and  the  Battle  of  Lxjng  Island. 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. — Population.    Transportation. 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. — Industries.  Newspapers. 
Benjamin  Franklin.    Government.    Nathan  Hale. 

XVI.     PARKS  AND  MUSEUMS. 

Name  some  of  the  important  parks  in  New  York  City. 

Which  is  the  largest  park? 

In  what  borough  is  Pelham  Bay  Park? 

Which  is  the  best  known  park  in  Manhattan? 

Locate   Central   Park. 

Where  is  McGowan's  Pass? 

What  important  building  is  in  Central  Park? 

What  is  a  museum? 

Where  is  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ? 

Where  are  banks,  hotels,  theatres  to  be  found  ? 

Where  are  the  residence  streets? 

Name  the  most  important  business  street  of  Manhattan. 

Name  important  business  streets  of  the  other  boroughs. 

Name  some  well  known  residence  streets  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn. 

How  can  you  reach  them  from  your  home? 

Where  is  Riverside  Park? 

Name  an  important  monument  on  Riverside  Drive. 

Who  was  General  Grant? 

Name  an  important  park  in  Brooklyn. 

How  can  you  reach  Prospect  Park  from  your  home? 

How  did  the  English  get  possession  of  New  York? 

Did  they  govern  it  wisely? 

Why  did  the  Americans  rebel  against  them? 

Who  commanded  the  American  army? 

Where  was  one  of  the  important  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion fought? 

Who  won  the  battle? 

Why  was  the  Maryland  monument  erected? 

Where  is  Van  Cortlandt  Park? 

Tell  an  interesting  fact  about  Van  Cortlandt  Manor. 

Where  is  Bronx  Park? 

Tell  something  of  interest  about  the  Lorillard  Mansion, 
the  Zoological  Park,  the  Botanical  Garden. 


XVII.— POPULATION. 

About  how  many  people  live  in  New  York  City? 

Why  do  so  many  people  come  to  New  York  to  live? 

Why  do  many  people   from  other  parts  of  the  counti 
visit  New  York  every  year? 

Why  do  they  come  here  to  buy? 

Name  some  of  the  foreign  countries  that  New  Yorke 
come  from. 

What  do  New  York  people  work  at? 

Name  four  factories  or  workshops  that  you  know  of. 

Tell  what  is  made  in  each. 

How  do  railroads  and  steamship  lines  bring  work  to  tl 
city? 

TRANSPORTATION. 

How  do  people  in  New  York  get  to  and  from  their  worl 

How  do  trolleys,  wagons,  automobiles,  elevated  railroa 
pass  from  one  borough  to  others? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  on  building  new  roads  ai 
adding  more  cars? 

Name  some  things  that  help  people  to  do  business  quick 

How  is  a  telephone  used? 

Of  what  use  is  the  telegraph  ? 

XVIII.— NEWSPAPERS. 

How  is  the  news  of  the  city  made  known? 
How  many  newspapers  do  you  know  by  name? 
Who  published  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  State 
Mention  some  other  ways  in  which   Franklin  served  1 
country. 

Give  a  short  account  of  his  life. 

Quote  one  of  Franklin's  sayings. 

Where  in  New  York  is  there  a  statue  of  him? 

How  can  you  go  there  from  your  home? 

ANOTHER  PLAN  FOR  HISTORY  AND 
GEOGRAPHY— 4A 

ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
I. — Early  history  of  Manhattan  Island:     (The  Indians). 

1.  Describe  Manhattan  Island  when  it  was  an  Indi 
village. 

2.  How  did  the  Indians  live? 

3.  What  were  the  Indian  women  called? 

4.  What  were  Indian  babies  called?  '**        ^    I 

5.  Describe  looks  and  dress  of  an  Indian. 
II. — New  Amsterdam  under  the  Dutch : 

1.  Who  were  the  first  white  men  to  land  on  Manhati 
Island. 

2.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  entered  the  Hi 
son  River  in  the  year  1609. 

3.  When  was  the  first  Dutch  settlement  made  on  M; 
hattan  Island. 

4.  How  much  did  the  Dutch  pay  for  Manhattan  Islar 

5.  Describe  the  village  of  New  Amsterdam. 
HI. — New  York  under  the  English : 

1.  How  did  the  English  get  possession  of  New  York! 

2.  How  did  it  get  the' name  of  New  York? 

3.  What  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  battles  of  the  American  Revo 
tion. 

5.  How  did  New  York  City  become  an  American  citj 
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TWELFTH  WEEK. 
I. — The  Dutch  Governors  :     (Peter  Minuet.) 

1.  Who  was  the  first  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam? 

2.  What  important  thing  did  he  do? 

3.  How  did  he  pay  for  Manhattan  Island? 

4.  Name  some  other  things  Minuet  did  for  New  Am- 
erdam. 

5.  Why  was  he  recalled? 
n.— Van  Twiller.— William  Kieft. 

1.  What  new  thing  did  Van  Twiller  do  as  Governor? 

2.  What  did  he  plant  and  make  a  success  of? 

3.  What  was  William  Kieft's  great  fault  ? 

4.  What  did  this  bring  on  ? 

5.  Was  he  a  successful  governor?     Why  not? 
ni. — Peter  Stuyvesant. 

1.  What  was  Peter  Stuyvesant  called?    Why? 

2.  Tell  some  of  the  good  things  he  did  for  New  Amster- 
dam. 

3.  What  one  important  thing  would  he  not  do? 

4.  When  and  why  did  he  surrender  New  Amsterdam  to 
I      the  English? 


itf 


THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 
"^The  earth :    Shape — Proofs. 
.  1.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth? 
2.  Give  two  proofs. 

PLAN   AND    QUESTIONS   IN    GEOGRAPHY   AND 
HISTORY— 4B 

I  FIFTEENTH  WEEK.— Russia.    Italy. 
SIXTEENTH  WEEK.— Egypt.     India.    . 
SEVENTEENTH  WEEK.— Chrna.    Marco  Polo.    Japan. 
EIGHTEENTH  WEEK.— Philippines.    Races. 
XV.— RUSSIA. 
Name  the  largest  country  of  Europe. 
In  what  part  of  Europe  is  it? 
In  what  zones  is  it? 

What  part  of  it  is  in  the  North  Frigid  zone? 
What  imaginary  line  crosses  it  in  the  north? 
Name  three  of  its  bordering  waters. 

Name  two  imjjortant  mountain  ranges  of  Russia.     What 
nd  of  surface  has  it? 
Name  a  river  that  partly  drains  it. 
In  what  direction  does  the  Volga  flow? 
What  sea  receives  it? 
Name  the  capital  of  Russia. 
Give  the  title  of  the  Russian  ruler. 

ITALY. 
Locate  Italy. 
Describe  its  shape. 
What  waters  border  Italy? 
Name  the  capital  of  Italy. 

Why  was  Rome  of  such  great  importance  1900  years  ago? 
Name  Rome's  most  famous  general. 
Name  some  of  the  countries  he  conquered. 
Tell  about  the  book  he  wrote. 
Name  another  very  famous  Italian. 
Where  was  Columbus  born? 
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XVI.— EGYPT. 

Where  is  Egypt? 

In  what  part  of  Africa  is  it  located  ? 
What  sea  is  east  of  it? 

In  what  direction  from  Egypt  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
How  is  Egypt  drained? 
In  what  direction  does  the  Nile  flow? 
What  river  flows  through  Egypt  into  the  Mediterraneai 
Sea? 

Name  an  important  city  near  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Where  is  Cairo? 

How  is  Egypt  joined  to  Asia? 

INDIA. 

In  what  country  is  India? 

In  what  part  of  Asia  is  India  located  ? 

What  body  of  water  bounds  India  on  the  west? 

What  body  of  water  bounds  it  on  the  east? 

What  is  a  portion  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  watei 
called  ? 

What  mountains  are   in  the  northeastern  part  of   India 

Name  the  principal  city  of  India. 

Near  what  bay  is  Calcutta  located? 

Who  was  the  first  European  to  visit  India  by  water? 

Who  sent  Vasco  da  Gama  to  India? 

Describe  his  journey. 

Who  was  getting  ready  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  abou 
the  same  time? 

XVII.— CHINA. 
What  country  is  northeast  of  India?  " 
What  kind  of  surface  has  Chiiia  ? 
In  what  direction  does  the  land  slope? 
Name  two  of  its  bordering  waters.- 
How  is  it  drained? 

In  what  direction  does  the  Yangtze  flow? 
What  body  of  water  receives  it? 
Name  the  capital  of  China. 
In  what  part  of  the  republic  is  Pekin  situated? 
Name  an  important  coast  city. 
Where  is  Hong-Kong? 

MARCO  POLO. 

Who  was  Marco  Polo? 

Where  was  he  born? 

What  long  journey  did  he  take? 

How  did  he  spread  the  news  of  what  he  had  seen? 

What  countries  of  Asia  did  he  visit? 

Why  did  not  his  townsfolk  believe  what  he  wrote  in  hi; 
book? 

Was  Columbus  living  when  Polo  made  his  journey? 

Mention  two  important  inventions  made  by  the  Chinese. 

Describe  a  compass. 

How  does  the  compass  help  travellers? 

How  did  the  compass  help  Columbus? 

How  did  the  invention  of  gunpowder  help  in  exploratior 
of  new  lands? 

JAPAN. 
Locate  the  Japanese  Empire. 
What  body  of  water  separates  it  from  China? 
What  body  of  water  surrounds  the  islands  on  the  east 
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Why  is  Japan  called  the  Island  Empire? 

Where  is  Tokio? 

Name  the  capital  of  Japan. 

Who  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Japan? 

XVIII.— THE  PHILIPPINES. 

What  group  of  islands  lies  east  of  the  China  Sea? 

What  ocean  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  ? 

Who  discovered  these  islands? 

Where  was  Magellan  bound  for  when  he  landed  in  the 
PhiUppines  ? 

What  happened  to  him? 

What  country  owns  the  Philippines  now? 

PEOPLES. 

Name  five  races  of  people. 
Describe  people  of  the  white  race. 

To  what  race  do  most  of  the  people  of  America  and  Europe 
belong? 

What  race  do  the  Chinese  belong  to? 
Describe  the  people  of  the  yellow  race. 
Of  what  race  is  Africa  the  home? 
Describe  the  appearance  of  negroes. 
Where  are  people  of  the  brown  race  found? 
What  people  belong  to  the  red  race? 
Describe  them. 

GEOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY.— 4B 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  an  island  ? 

Name  two  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

What  are  mountains? 

Name  a  mountain  range  in  each  of  the  following  conti- 
nents: Asia,  Europe,  South  America,  North  America. 

What  is  a  valley? 

What  name  is  given  to  a  level  stretch  of  land? 

What  is  a  river? 

Name  a  river  that  you  have  seen. 

Where  is  the  source  of  a  river? 

What  part  of  a  river  is  the  mouth? 

What  is  a  sea,  gulf,  or  bay? 

Name  one  of  each,  that  indents  some  part  of  North 
America. 

What  is  an  ocean? 

What  is  a  continent? 

What  shape  is  the  earth? 

Of  what  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  composed? 

What  and  where  is  the  sun? 

Compare  the  size  of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  sun. 

What  does  the  sun  give  to  the  earth? 

Upon  what  does  the  earth  turn? 

What  is  the  axis? 

What  causes  day  and  night? 

What  other  motion  has  the  earth  besides  its  rotation  on  its 
axis? 

What  is  caused  by  the  earth  traveling  round  the  sun  ? 

When  the  sun  shines  directly  upon  us  what  season  do  we 
have? 

Where  is  the  Arctic  Circle  ?    The  Antarctic  Circle  ? 

What  are  the  ends  of  the  axis  called? 


What  is  the  equator? 

What  are  zones? 

Which  is  the  warmest  zone?  The  coldest  zone?  The  zone 
we  live  in? 

Give  the  boundaries  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

How  long  are  the  nights  and  days  in  the  Torrid  Zone? 

Name  the  continents  crossed  by  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Name  some  seas,  highlands,  islands  and  rivers  in  the  Tor- 
rid Zone. 

Name  some  animals  and  plants  that  live  there. 

Where  is  the  North  Temperate  Zone? 

Name  the  continents  crossed  by  it. 

Where  is  the  South  Temperate  Zone? 

What  continents  are  partly  in  that  zone? 

Locate  the  Frigid  Zones. 

Name  some  plants  and  animals  found  in  each. 

Why  are  the  Frigid  Zones  colder  than  the  Torrid  Zone? 

In  which  zone  are  the  days  longest? 

What  are  meridians? 

Which  is  the  prime  meridian? 

Name  some  oceans  and  countries  through  which  the  prime 
meridian  passes. 

Name  the  continents  in  order  of  size. 

What  is  an  isthmus? 

What  isthmus  joins  North  and;  South  America? 

Name  two  other  continents  that  are  joined  by  an  isthmus. 

Name  the  oceans  in  order  of  size. 

What  ocean  did  Columbus  cross? 

What  was  he  looking  for,  and  what  did  he  find? 

Who  named  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

What  is  a  strait? 

Through  what  strait  did  Magellan  sail? 

At  what  islands  did  he  land? 

Tell  about  the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

Who  was  the  first  European  to  cross  the  Indian  Oceaffl 

Where  did  Da  Gama  begin  his  voyage? 

Where  did  he  end  it? 

Through  what  oceans  did  he  sail? 

Where  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 

What  bay  indents  North  America  in  the  north? 

What  sea  is  east  of  the  British  Isles? 

Where  is  the  Baltic  Sea? 

What  sea  washes  the  northwestern  part  of  North  America  ? 

Where  is  Baffin  Bay? 

What  gulf  is  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa? 

What  mountains  are  between  Europe  and  Asia? 

Locate  each  of  the  following  highlands :  Rocky,  Andes, 
Alps,  Himalayas. 

Describe  the  Hudson  River. 

What  city  is  at  its  mouth? 

Name   four  important  rivers  in  the  United   States. 

Tell  what  body  of  water  each  enters. 

Name  one  important  river  in  each  of  the  following: 
South  America,  Asia,  Europe,  Africa. 

In  what  country  do  we  live? 

Name  the  country  north  of  ours ;  the  country  south. 

Name  three  important  countries  of  South  America. 

In  what  continent,  and  in  what  part  of  the  continent  is 
each  of  the  following :  England,  France,  China,  Russia,  Japan, 
Italy,  Spain? 

{To  be  continued.) 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 5A 

Sixth  Week. — Samuel  Champlain;  Henry  Hudson. 
Seventh  Week. — ^^Summary. 

Eighth  Week. — Colonization.     The  end  of  Spanish  suprem- 
acy. 
Ninth  Week. — Virginia;  John  Smith. 
Tenth  Week. — Slavery;  The  Puritans. 
Eleventh  Week. — Plymouth,  1620;  John  Carver. 

VI. — Champlain.      Which    was   the   first    French    city    in 
North  America? 

Who  founded  the  city  of  Quebec? 

Who  was  Samuel  Champlain? 

From  what  country  did  he  sail? 

What  ocean  did  he  cross? 

What  river  did  he  enter  ? 

Who  had  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

I  What  lakes  did  Champlain  discover? 
Locate  a  lake  that  was  named  in  his  honor. 
nenry  Hudson.     Of  what  nationality  was  Henry  Hudson? 
fV^hat  country  employed  him? 
IVhy  did  Holland  send  Hudson  to  explore? 

Why  did  Holland  want  to  find  a  short  route  to  India  ? 

Name  another  country  that  wanted  to  find  a  short  way  to 
India. 

Was  Hudson's  voyage  a  success  ? 

What  did  Hudson  discover? 

What  was  the  name  of  his  ship? 

In  what  year  did  he  discover  the  Hudson  River? 

What  important  discovery  was  made  in  1609? 

For  what  country  did  Hudson  claim  the  Hudson  River 
Valley? 

What  settlements  had  been  made  in  North  America  before 
Hudson  claimed  part  of  it  for  Holland? 

VII. — Summary.    What  European  country  claimed  most 
of  North  America? 

Upon  what  discovery  did  Spain  base  her  first  claim? 

In  what  year  did  Columbus  discover  the  New  World? 

What  discovery  was  made  by  Balboa? 

What  water  did  he  claim  as  a  result  of  his  discovery? 

How  and  why  did  the  Pacific  Ocean  get  its  name? 

Describe  the  voyage  of  Magellan. 

Why  was  this  voyage  important? 

How  did  Cortez  add  to  the  Spanish  possessions?     • 

What  did  De  Leon  discover? 

For  what  was  he  searching? 

Who  discovered  the  Mississippi? 

Why  is  De  Soto's  name  famous? 

Upon   what   discovery   did    Spain   base   its   claim   to   the 
Mississippi  Valley? 

Why  did  England  claim  part  of  the  New  World  ? 

Who  were  the  Cabots? 

What  discovery  did  they  make? 

For  whom  did  they  claim  North  America?    Why? 

Who  was  Sir  Francis  Drake?  "^ 

How  did  his  voyage  extend  the  English  claims? 

Upon  what  discovery  did  France  base  claims  to  the  New 
World? 

Who  was  Cartier,  and  what  did  he  discover? 

What  settlement  was  made  by  Champlain? 


What  part  of  the  continent  was  claimed  by  Holland? 

What  right  had  Holland  to  assert  a  claim? 

Tell  briefly  what  part  of  North  America  was  claimed  by 
each  of  the  following:   .Spain,  England,  France,  Holland. 

VIII. — Colonization.  Name  the  king  of  England  who  em- 
ployed the  Cabots. 

What  great  queen  was  the  granddaughter  of  Henry  VII? 

Name  two  famous  men  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

What  famous  voyage  did  Sir  Francis  Drake  make  ? 

Upon  what  terms  were  England  and  Spain  at  this  time? 

Why  did  Drake  undertake  his  voyage? 

What  ocean  did  he  cross? 

What  strait  did  he  pass  through? 

What  ocean  did  he  enter  after  passing  through  the  strait  of 
Magellan  ? 

Why  did  he  sail  along  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South 
America  ? 

What  did  he  do  to  the  Spanish  settlements  ? 

How  did  Spain  feel  when  the  news  of  Drake's  voyage 
reached  it? 

How  did  Spain  plan  to  be  avenged  ? 

How  did  she  intend  to  convey  her  troops  to  England  ? 

What  was  her  great  fleet  called? 

Name  one  of  the  English  commanders  of  the  fleet  sent  to 
oppose  the  Armada? 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  Armada  ? 

What  helped  the  English  to  defeat  the  Spaniards? 

In  what  year  was  the  Armada  defeated? 

How  did  this  defeat  prevent  the  spread  of  Spanish  coloni- 
zation ? 

How  did  the  defeat  of  the  Armada-  encourage  the  planting 
of  English  colonies? 

IX. — Virginia.     Who  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh? 

Tell  the  story  of  his  first  meeting  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

What  permission  did  the  queen  give  him? 

What  right  had  she  to  give  land  to  Raleigh? 

What  name  did  he  give  the  land? 

Why  did  he  name  it  Virginia? 

Was  the  colony  successful? 

Why  were  the  settlers  discontented? 

What  was  the  end  of  this  attempt  at  settlement? 

Who  brought  the  colonists  back  to  England? 

Who  succeeded  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  England .' 

What  were  the  relations  between  James  I  and  Raleigh  ? 

Tell  briefly  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Raleigh. 

What  had  Raleigh  done  with  his  interest  in  Virginia? 

AVhere  did  the  company  who  bought  the  interest  plant  a 
settlement  ? 

What  did  they  name  the  settlement  and  why  ? 

In  what  year  was  Jamestown  founded? 

Where  and  when  was  the  first  permanent  English  colony 
of  North  America  founded? 

John  Smith.  Who  had  most  to  do  with  the  success  of 
Jamestown  ? 

Tell  of  Smith's  capture  by  Indians  and  his  escape  ? 

Who  was  Pocahontas? 

What  service  did  she  render  Jamertown  ? 

Tell  three  ways  in  which  Smith  helped  the  colony. 

Where  did  he  learn  how  to  plant  and  rake  corn? 
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How  did  he  help  in  the  building  of  houses? 
Name  some  of  the  laws  he  made. 

X. — Slavery.  What  crop  did  the  Virginians  find  most 
iprofitable  ? 

What  difficulty  did  they  find  in  the  harvesting  of  tobacco? 

Why  was  there  a  scarcity  of  labor? 

What  cargo  did  a  Dutch  ship  bring  to  Jamestown? 

Where  had  the  captain  procured  the  negroes? 

What  did  he  do  with  them? 

Why  did  the  settlers  buy  them? 

In  what  year  were  these  negroes  sold  in  Jamestown? 

Why  is  the  year  1619  imjxjrtant  in  the  history  of  our 
country  ? 

The  Puritans.     What  is  meant  by  freedom  of  religion? 

Is  there  freedom  of  religion  in  the  United  States  ? 

Was  there  freedom  of  religion  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
James  I  ? 

To  what  church  were  all  English  people  supposed  to  be- 
long ? 

What  happened  to  people  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
State  church? 

What  were  some  of  the  non-conformists  called? 

Why  were  they  called  Puritans? 

Where  did  the  Puritans  go  when  they  were  forced  to  leave 
England  ? 

Why  were  they  not  content  in  Holland? 

XI. — Plymouth.  Why  did  these  Puritans  decide  to  settle 
in  America? 

What  does  pilgrim  mean? 

Why  were  they  called  the  Pilgrims? 

What  was  the  name  of  their  ship? 

From  what  port  in  England  did  the  Mayfloiver  sail? 

Where  did  they  land? 

What  name  did  they  give  their  landing  place? 

In  what  year  was  this  settlement  started  ? 

Why  is  the  year  1620  important  in  our  history? 

In  what  state  is  Plymouth? 

John  Carver.  How  did  the  Pilgrims  provide  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  settlement? 

How  was  the  governor  chosen? 
What  was  his  name? 

Eleventh  Week. — United  States. — Location,  size ;  bound- 
aries; mountains,  surface. 

What  is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  U.  S? 

On  which  continent  is  the  U.  S? 

What  country  lies  north  of  us?  What  country  lies  south 
of  us? 

What  shape  is  the  U.  S? 

How  does  it  compare  in  size  to  New  York  State? 

What  is  the  distance  across  the  U.  S.  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Oceans? 

What  is  the  distance  from  Canada  to  Mexico? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  U.  S  ? 

Into  how  many  great  slopes  is  the  surface  of  the  U.  S. 
divided?     Name  them. 

What  is  the  mountain  system  in  the  east  called? 

Of  what  ranges  p^  mountains  does  it  consist? 

Where  is  the  Kocky  Mountain  System  found? 


Of  what  ranges  does  it  consist  ? 

What  lies  between  these  two  mountain  systems? 

Twelfth   Week. — Drainage ;  climate ;  industries,  products. 

What  is  the  most  important  river  system  of  the  U.  S? 

Name  its  principal  branches. 

What  section  of  our  country  does  the  Mississippi  River 
drain  ? 

What  rivers  drain  the  Atlantic  Slope  ? 

What  section  of  our  country  is  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River? 

What  river  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States? 

Between  which  two  countries  does  this  river  flow  ? 

Besides  forming  a  boundary  what  commercial  value  has  the 
Rio  Grande? 

Describe  the  climate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

How  does  the  climate  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country 
differ  from  that  in  the  northern  part? 

What  causes  this  variety  of  climate? 

How  many  seasons  has  the  Pacific  Coast?    What  are  they? 

Why  is  the  temperature  on  the  Pacific  Coast  always  mild? 

Where  in  the  United  States  do  we  find  plenty  of  rainfall? 

Where  is  there  a  scarcity  of  rain  ? 

What  are  the  principal  industries  of  the  United  States? 

What  are  the  leading  products  of  our  country? 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  precious  metals? 

W'here  are  they  found  chiefly  ? 

What  are  the  useful  minerals  ? 

In  which  section  of  our  country  are  they  found  in  greatest 
abundance  ? 

Thirteenth  Week. — Areas  of  Production — -Mining  areas, 
Agricultural  areas.  Manufacturing  areas.  Commercial  centers. 
Exports  and  Imports. 

Where  do  we  find  gold  in  the  United  States? 

Which  state  produces  the  most  silver? 

Where  is  the  copper  region? 

Which  state  produces  most  coal,  iron  and  oil? 

Which  is  the  wheat  state  of  the  Union? 

Where  do  we  find  most  corn  ? 

Which  states  excel  in  production  of  cotton? 

Where  is  most  of  our  tobacco  grown? 

What  kind  of  soil  does  rice  need  ? 

Which  section  of  the  United  States  produces  rice? 

Where  is  our  greatest  sugar  crop  produced  ? 

In  which  states  do  we  grow  tropical  fruit? 

W^hat  kinds  of  goods  are  manufactured  in  the  North  At- 
lantic States  ? 

Where  is  flour  manufactured?    Why? 

Where  is  woolen  goods  manufactured? 

Where  are  our  great  iron  and  steel  works? 

Which  cities  are  great  tobacco  markets  ? 

For  what  is  Baltimore  a  market  ? 

What  has  made  Boston  a  city  of  importance? 

For  what  is  Chicago  a  market? 

Name  the  leading  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
trades. 

Name  the  exports  of  our  country. 

W^hat  goods  do  we  import  from  other  countries? 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 5B 

SEVENTH  WEEK.— Discontent  in  the  colonies.  Naviga- 
tion Laws.    James  Otis. 

EIGHTH  WEEK.— The  Stamp  Act.  Patrick  Henry. 
Taxes  on  Imports.    Golden  Hill. 

NINTH  WEEK.— The  Tax  on  Tea.  The  First  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

TENTH  WEEK.— Lexington  and  Concord.  Bunker  Hill. 
Second  Continental  Congress. 

\TI. — Viscontent   in    the   Colonies. 

Why  did  the  colonies  feel  more  united  after  the  French  and 
Indian  War? 

How  had  the  war  drawn  the  colonies  together? 

What  gave  rise  to  discontent  with  English  rule  ? 

Why  did  England  impose  taxes? 

Why  did  the  colonies  resent  the  taxes? 

What  reason  had  the  colonies  for  believing  they  had  al- 

Idy  paid  their  share  of  the  war  expenses? 
Naingation  Laws. 
What  were  the  Navigation  Laws  ? 
In  what  way  did  the  Navigation  Laws  restrict  American 
^„.jimerce  ? 

How  did  the  laws  benefit  England? 

To   what    did   the   enforcement   of   the   laws    lead   in    the 
i     colonies  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  smuggling? 

Why  did  the  colonists  take  to  smuggling? 

What  were  the  Writs  of  Assistance? 

I  Why  were  they  issued? 
What  were  they  meant  to  stop? 
James  Otis. 
Name  one  prominent  opponent  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance. 
Where  did  James  Otis  live? 
To  what  profession  did  he  belong? 
Why  did  he  opf>ose  the  writs  ? 
Give  in  his  words  his  belief  about  taxation.    • 
^^^   What  did  he  mean  by  representation  F 
^^H  Where  did  he  think  the  colonies  should  be  represented? 

^B,  Will.— The  Stamp  Act. 

What  was  the  Stamp  Act? 

How  did  England  benefit  by  the  Stamp  Act? 

Who  sold  the  stamps? 

I  Why  did  the  colonists  refuse  to  buy  the  stamps? 
How  were  the  stamps  to  be  used? 
*  Patrick  Henry. 

Name  a  famous  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
Where  was  Patrick  Henry  born? 
What  gift  made  him  famous? 
Quote  a  few  lines  of  some  of  his  speeches. 
Who  said,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"? 
How  did  Patrick  Henry  help  to  rouse  resentment  against 
England  ? 

Taxes  on  Imports. 

What  are  imports? 

Name  some  of  the  things  imported  by  the  colonies. 


Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  colonies  to  iinport  these 
things  ? 

Why  did  England  tax  these  imports? 
Explain  how  a  tax  on  tea,  for  instance,  is  collected. 
What  did  the  colonies  do  when  their  imports  were  taxed? 
Why  did  the  colonies  refuse  to  buy  foreign  goods? 

Golden  Hill. 

While  resentment  wa^  spreading  in  the  other  colonies 
what  was  New  York  doing? 

Who  were  the  Sons  of  Liberty? 

What  was  the  object  of  their  association? 

What  was  a  liberty  pole? 

Where  did  the  Sons  erect  one? 

What  happened  to  the  pole? 

What  did  the  Sons  do  after  the  pole  had  been  burned? 

What  happened  the  second  pole? 

What  increased  the  bad  feeling  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  people? 

Where  was  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  shed? 

What  streets  cross  Golden  Hill  now? 

What  tablet  has  been  placed  at  William  and  Ann  streets? 

What  does  it  commemorate? 

IX. — The  Tax  on  Tea. 
Why  did  England  repeal  the  taxes  on  imports? 
What  tax  was  not  repealed? 
Why  did  England  continue  the  tax  on  tea? 
Into  what  harbors  were  cargoes  of  tea  taken? 
Why  was  the  tea  not  unloaded  ? 

Why  did  some  of  the  ships  take  the  tea  back  to  England? 
Why  did  not  the  Boston  tea  ships  return  to  England? 
Describe  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
How  did  England  punish  Boston? 
What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill? 
What  effect  did  the  Port  Bill  have  on  the  trade  of  Boston  ? 

First  Continental  Congress. 

What  decision  did  the  colonies  make  when  they  heard  of 
the  treatment  of  Boston? 

Where  did  the  delegates  meet? 

Why  was  Philadelphia  chosen? 

What  was  this  assembly  of  delegates  called? 

What  message  did  the  Continental  Congress  send  to 
George  III? 

Who  was  George  III? 

Who 'was  the  king's  principal  adviser? 

How  did  George  III  receive  the  petition  sent  by  the 
congress  ? 

Why  did  the  congress  call  upon  the  colonies  to  drill? 

Why  were  the  men  who  drilled  called  minute  men? 

Why  did  the  colonies  begin  to  collect  arms? 

Name  the  colonies. 

Name  some  of  the  important  men  who  were  delegates  to 
the  congress. 

X. — Lexington  and  Concord. 

What  did  the  governor  of  Boston  hear  about  the  collection 
of  arms? 

Where  were  the  arms? 

What  other  word  can  be  used  instead  of  arms? 

Name  some  weapons. 
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How  did  the  governor  propose  to  get  possession  of  the 
arms  at  Concord? 

What  men  did  he  order  arrested? 

Why  was  the  governor  anxious  to  arrest  Hancock  and 
Adams  ? 

Where  were  they  at  this  time? 

Who  spoiled  the  governor's  plan? 

Who  was  Paul  Revere? 

Describe  his  ride.  • 

When  the  British  arrived  at  Lexington,  what  happened? 

Where  was  the  British  force  turned  back? 

How  did  the  British  return  to  Boston? 

Bunker  Hill. 

What  hills  overlook  Boston? 

Why  do  both  sides  in  any  war  aim  to  seize  high  land? 

Who  fortified  Bunker  Hill? 

Describe  the  battle. 

Why  did  the  Americans  abandon  the  hill? 

Who  won  the  hill? 

Why  was  it  called  a  costly  victory  for  the  British  ? 

Second  Continental  Congress. 

Where  did  the  second  Continental  Congress  meet? 

What  was  one  of  the  first  important  acts  of  this  congress? 

What  position  was  given  George  Washington? 

Where  was  Washington  born? 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

Why  was  he  particularly  well  fitted  to  command  the  army  ? 

PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— 5B 

Seventh  Week. — Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and    Charleston,     Savannah    and    Educational    Advantages. 

1.  What  is  the  largest  city  of  the  South  Atlantic  States? 

2.  In  which  state  is  Baltimore? 

3.  Locate  Baltimore. 

4.  What  makes  Baltimore  a  commercial  city .'' 

5.  With   what  great   western  city  has   Baltimore  direct 
railroad  connection? 

6.  How  does  this  benefit  the  city  ? 

7.  For  what  is  Baltimore  a  market? 

8.  Locate  Atlanta. 

9.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  growth  of  Atlanta. 

10.  What  two  articles  of  trade  are  the  most  important 
exports  ? 

11.  What  is  the  principal  article  manufactured? 

12.  Why? 

13.  Name  the  capital  of  our  country. 

14.  Locate  it. 

15.  Why  do  the  citizens  of  Washington,  d5.  C,  have  no 
vote? 

16.  How  is  Washington,  D.  C,  governed? 

17.  Name  the  two  most  important  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington. 

18.  What  is  the  Capitol? 

19.  What  is  the  White  House? 


20.  What  other  buildings  of  importance  do  we  find  in 
Washington  ? 

21.  Locate  Charleston. 

22.  For  what  is  Charleston  a  port? 

23.  How  would  you  reach  New  York  from  Charleston? 

24.  Locate  Savannah. 


25.     Why  is  Savannah  an  important  city? 


26.     How  many  miles  is  Savannah  from  New  York  City? 
n.     For  what  is  Savannah  a  market? 

28.  What  educational  institution  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Government  is  in  the  South  Atlantic  States? 

29.  Where  is  the  United  States  Naval  Academy? 

Eighth    Week. — Virginia — Location,    boundaries,    surface, 
coast  line,  rivers,  climate,  cities,  resources,  industries,  products. 

1.  Locate  and  bound  Virginia. 

2.  What  river  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland? 

3.'  How  does  Virginia  compare  with  New  York  in  size? 
In  population  ? 

4.  In  what  section  of  Virginia  is  the  land  level? 

5.  In  what  section  is  it  mountainous? 

6.  Which  mountain  ranges  cross  the  western  part  of  the 
state  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  coast  line  has  Virginia? 

8.  What  great  bay  indents  the  coast? 

9.  What  is  a  cape? 

10.  Name  two  capes  of  Virginia. 

11.  Name  three  rivers  of  importance  in  this  state'. 

12.  Which  two  are  historically  important? 

13.  For  whom  was  the  James  River  named? 

14.  What  events  were  connected  with  the  Potomac  River? 

15.  How  does  Virginia  compare  in  climate  with  Maine 
and  Florida?     Why? 

16.  What  is  the  capital  of  Virginia? 

17.  Name  an  important  port. 

18.  What  makes  Norfolk  an  important  seaport? 

19.  What  are  the  resources  of  Virginia? 

20.  Where  are  the  best  farmlands  of  the  state? 

21.  What  crops  are  produced  chiefly? 

22.  Where  is  lumbering  the  chief  industry? 

23.  What  minerals  are  found  in  this  state? 

24.  Where  is  the  mining  section?  _ 

25.  In  which  section  of  Virginia  are  quarries?  What 
kinds  of  building  stone  are  taken  from  these  quarries? 

26.  For  what  kind  of  fish  are  the  waters  of  Virginia 
famous  ? 

27.  Name  two  great  men  born  here. 

Ninth  Week. — South  Central  States — Names,  capitals, 
Location,  surface,  climate.  A 

1.  Name  the  states  in  the  South  Central  Group.  "^ 

2.  What  is  the  capital  of  Kentucky;  of  Tennessee;  of 
Alabama ;  of  Mississippi ;  of  Louisiana ;  of  Texas ;  of  Arkansas ; 
of  Oklahoma? 

3.  Locate  the  South  Central  States. 

4.  Through  how  many  degrees  of  longitude  do  they  pass? 

5.  Through  how  many  degrees  of  latitude? 

6.  Which  of  these  states  have  a  coast  line? 

7.  On  what  great  body  of  water  do  they  border? 

8.  Which  of  the  South  Central  States  lie  inland? 

9.  What  part  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  do  these  states 
occupy? 
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PLAN    OF    WORK    AND    QUESTIONS    IN 
HISTORY— 6A 

Twelfth  Week. — Missouri  Compromise,  John  Ouincy 
Adams,  The  Erie  Canal. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Railroads,  Andrew  Jackson,  States' 
Rights. 

Fourteenth  Week. — \Vebster  &  Hayne,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Texas,  War  with  Mexico. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Results  of  the  War,  The  Harvester. 

Sez-enteenth  Week. — The  Telegraph,  The  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, Oregon. 

Eighteenth  ffV^t.— Zacliary  Taylor,  Gold  in  California, 
Summary. 

XII — Thk  Missouri  Compromise. 

Where  and  when  was  negro  slavery  introduced  into  the 
colonies  ? 

How  were  the  slaves  employed? 

Why  did  slavery  die  out  in  the  North? 

What  conditions  in  the  South  led  to  the  continuance  of 
slavery  ? 

Why  did  the  application  of  a  territory  for  admission  to  the 
Union  always  occasion  a  dispute? 

What  stand  did  the  North  take  on  these  occasions? 

What  stand  was  taken  by  the  South  ? 

Why  was  the  dispute  unusually  bitter  when  Missouri  ap- 
plied for  admission? 

Who  suggested  a  compromise? 

What  was  the  compromise  put  forward  by  Henry  Clav? 

Give  two  important  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

What  part  of  the  compromise  was  favored  by  the  North? 

What  part  met  the  approval  of  the  South? 

JoH.v  QuixcY  Adams. 

How  many  terms  did  President  Monroe  serve? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

What  was  his  relationship  to  the  second  president? 
Mention  another  man  of  the  same  family  who  did  good 
service  to  his  country. 

Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  Samuel  Adams. 

The  Erie  Canal. 

Explain  how  the  desire  to  settle  the  West  turned  the  coun- 
try's attention  to  transportation. 

How  had  Robert  Fnlton  contributed  to  improve  transporta- 

IB"' 

^^B  What  governor  of  New  York  became  interested  in  the 
I^P'Rc  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  New  York  City? 

Who  was  De  Witt  Clinton? 

What  advantage  did  he  see  in  the  proposed  connection  of 
the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Erie? 

How  did  the  people  regard  the  projected  canal?  What 
did  they  call  it? 

When  was  the  Erie  Canal  opened  to  traffic  ? 

Give  the  length  of  the  canal. 

What  city  is  at  its  western  terminal? 

What  effect  did  the  canal  have  on  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation ? 

In  what  way  did  it  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  New 
York  City? 


XIII — Railroads. 

How  did  the  steamboat  facilitate  the  settlement  of  lands 
near  waterways? 

How  were  sections  remote  from  waterways  reached? 

Name  two  roads  that  were  used  by  settlers  moving  west. 

Who  cut  the  Wilderness  Road  ? 

Relate  some  interesting  facts  about  Daniel  Boone. 

What  state  did  he  help  to  settle? 

Who  built  the  Cumberland  Road  ? 

Why  is  the  name  of  James  Watt  famous? 

How  did  George  Stephenson  apply  Watt's  invention  ? 

Where  was  the  first  locomotive  used  in  America  built? 

Who  built  the  first  American  locomotive  ? 

What  railroad  used  it? 

Tell  a  few  facts  of  interest  concerning  Peter  Cooper. 

For  what  institution  is  New  York  City  indebted  to  him? 

What  memorial  of  Cooper  is  placed  at  the  southern  side 
of  Cooper  Union? 

Give  a  short  account  of  the  spread  of  railroads. 

What  effects  did  the  use  of  railroads  have  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West? 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Who  succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  presidency? 

In  what  ways  did  Jackson  differ  in  his  personality  from  his 
predecessors  ? 

Give  a  reason  for  his  great  popularity  with  the  people. 

Give  a  short  account  of  Jackson's  services  to  the  country 
previous  to  his  election. 

States'  Rights. 
What  is  a  tariff? 

Distinguish  between  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  a  protective 
tariff. 

What  section  of  the  country  was  chiefly  occupied  in  manu- 
facturing ? 

What  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the  South? 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  South  to  buy  its  manufac- 
tured goods  elsewhere? 

What  southern  institution  hindered  the  spread  of  manu- 
facturing in  that  section? 

Where  did  the  South  wish  to  buy  its  goods  ?    Why  ? 

Why  did  not  New  England  factories  undersell  those  of 
Europe? 

Why  did  the  North  favor  a  protective  tariff? 

What  attitude  did  the  South  take  with  regard  to  the  tariff  = 
Why  ? 

What  was  the  occasion  of  the  Southern  protest  against 
the  tariff  in  Jackson's  administration? 

What  doctrine  was  emphasized  in  this  protest? 

What  is  meant  by  States'  Rights? 

XIV — Webster  &  Hayne. 

Who  was  the  principal  champion  of  States'  Rights  at  this 
time? 

Where  did  Senator  Hayne  speak  in  favor  of  his  doctrine? 

Who  answered  Hayne's  speech? 

What  state  did  Daniel  Webster  represent? 

Why  was  he  so  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff? 

What  was  the  principal  thought  in  \\'ebster's  reply  to 
Hayne  ? 

Quote  a  well-known  line  of  this  six-ech. 
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What  title  was  given  to  Webster  as  a  result  of  this  speech  ? 
Why  was  he  called  Defender  of  the  Constitution? 

Martin  Van  Buren. 
How  many  terms  did  Jackson  serve? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

Why  was  New  York  particularly  interested  in  Van 
Buren  ? 

William  Henry  Harrison. 

Who  succeeded  Van  Buren? 

Why  was  Williaim  Henry  Harrison  popular? 

How  long  did  he  serve? 

John  Tyler. 
Under  what  circumstances  may  a  Vice-President  become 
President  without  being  elected? 
Who  succeeded  Harrison? 

XV— Texas. 

Locate  Texas. 

How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  the  other  states  in  the 
Union  ? 

Of  what  country  was  Texas  once  a  part? 

Why  did  Texas  separate  from  Mexico? 

How  did  it  happen  that  many  settlers  in  Texas  were 
American  born? 

Were  the  Texans  in  favor  of  slavery  or  against  it? 

Who  led  the  Texans  in  their  revolt  against  Mexico? 

How  was  Texas  governed  after  her  breach  with  Mexico? 

What  petition  did  Texas  send  to  the  Federal  government? 

Why  did  the  North  oppose  the  admission  of  Texas? 

Who  succeeded  Tyler  in  the  presidency? 

What  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  Texas? 

What  dispute  arose  as  to  the  boundary  between  Texas  & 
Mexico? 

What  river  did  Texas  claim  as  her  boundary? 

What  river  did  Mexico  hold  to  be  the  boundary? 

What  happened  when  United  States  troops  occupied  the 
land  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande? 

War  with  Mexico. 

What  action  did  President  Polk  take  when  the  Mexicans 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande? 

Who  commanded  the  American  army  ? 

How  were  the  Mexicans  forced  to  recross  the  Rio  Grande  ? 

Describe  the  taking  of  Monterey. 

Who  led  the  Mexican  troops  ? 

By  what  other  route  was  Mexico  attacked  ? 

Who  commanded  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz? 

Where  is  Vera  Cruz? 

How  did  the  fleet  help  in  its  capture  ? 

After  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz  where  did  General  Scott  go? 

Where  did  he  meet  Santa  Anna? 

What  was  the  last  fortress  to  fall  before  the  City  of 
Mexico  ? 

XVI — Results  of  the  War. 

What  territory  was  added  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  war? 

What  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Mexico? 

Why  did  the  United  States  pay  Mexico  ? 

Where  was  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  fixed? 


Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Mexican  War. 
The  Harvester. 

What  condition  in  the  South  enabled  planters  to  cultivate 
large  tracts  of  land? 

How  was  it  that  the  wheat  grower  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley could  handle  only  small  tracts? 

Name  some  implements  of  agriculture  in  use  when  the 
settlement  of  the  West  began. 

Describe  the  sickle,  the  scythe,  the  cradle. 

How  was  the  flail  used? 

How  did  the  use  of  implements  like  these  restrict  the  area 
of  cultivated  land? 

Who  invented  the  harvester? 

Give  a  brief  description  of  the  harvester. 

How  did  Cyrus  W.  McCormick  contribute  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  the  West? 

In  what  way  did  the  use  of  the  harvester  tend  to  increase 
the  size  of  farms? 

How  did  the  invention  of  the  harvester  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  grain? 

What  invention  made  in  Washington's  administration  had 
increased  the  production  of  cotton?     How? 

What  machine  later  superseded  the  flail? 

What  eflfect  did  the  invention  of  the  harvester  have  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  West? 

XVII— The  Telegraph. 

What  territory  was  purchased  in  1803? 

What  objection  was  urged  against  the  purchase? 

How  did  the  steamboat  help  to  draw  the  country  together? 

How  did  the  railroad  help  to  establish  communication  be- 
tween sections  ? 

Who  was  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse? 

What  did  he  invent? 

Give  a  brief  description  of  the  telegraph. 

Where  was  the  first  regular  telegraph  line  established  ? 

How  did  the  use  of  the  telegraph  contribute  to  the  unity 
of  the  country? 

Where  in  New  York  City  is  there  a  statue  of  Morse? 

Mention  some  incident  in  your  own  experience  when  the 
use  of  the  telegraph  was  found  helpful. 

The  Sewing  Machine. 

Mention  an  invention  that  helped  the  cotton  planter. 

Tell  of  an  invention  that  lessened  the  work  of  the  farmer. 

Mention  two  inventions  that  made  transportation  quick 
and  safe. 

What  invention  made  quick  communication  possible  ? 

What  invention  lightened  the  work  of  the  woman  in  the 
home  ? 

Who  was  Elias  Howe? 

What  did  he  invent? 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine,  how 
was  clothing  made? 

Why  was  clothing  more  expensive,  and  used  for  a  longer 
time  ? 

How  did  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  bring  about 
greater  variety  in  clothing? 

How  did  the  sewing  machine  affect  the  quantity  of  clothes 
used  ? 

How  did  it  aiifcct  the  labor  needed  to  produce  them  ? 
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TOPICAL   TERM    PLAN    AND    QUESTIONS    IN 
HISTORY— 6B  ^ 

(Continued  from  March,  1917,  Teachers  Monographs.) 

QUESTIONS. 

I  VIII.     The  Confederacy. 

How  was  the  government  of  the  seceded  states  estabHshed? 

Where  was  the  Confederate  capital  ? 

Who  was  elected  president? 

Who  was  president  of  the  United  States  at  this  time? 

Who  was  president-elect? 
I         What  action  was  taken  by  President  Buchanan? 

Why  was  the  time  between  his  election  and  his  inaugura- 
I  tion  an  anxious  one  for  Lincoln? 

Civil  War. 

What  became  of  the  United  States  property  within  the 
territory  of  the  seceded  states? 

Name  a  southern  fort  that  was  still  held  for  the  Federal 
government. 

I    Locate  Fort  Sumter. 
Tell  the  circumstances  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
How  was  the  fort  forced  to  surrender? 
.    What  effect-  did  the  news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
ave  on  the  people  of  the  North? 
What  was  Lincoln's  first  move  on  hearing  the  news? 
How   was  his  call  for  volunteers   received? 
How  did  the  South  look  upon  the  arming  of  the  North? 
Where  did  the  two  armies  meet  for  the  first  time? 
Locate  Bull  Run. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  battle? 
What  effect  did  defeat  have  upon  the  North? 

Plan  of  the  War. 

^K  Give  briefly  the  Union  plan  for  the  war. 

^B  How  did  the  North  expect  to  reduce  the  South  by  blockad- 

9^  the  Southern  ports  ? 

Why  did  the  North  aim  to  control  the  Mississippi? 

What  did  they  expect  to  gain  by  seizing  Richmond? 

Why  were  roads,  bridges,  and  railroads  on  the  way  to  and 
irom  the  South  to  be  destroyed? 

IX.     The  Blockade. 

How  was  the  blockade  arranged? 

What  were  the  Northern  warships  on  patrol  to  do  ? 

I  Where  and  how  is  a  similar  blockade  being  carried  on  at 
:  present  time? 
What  were  blockade  runners? 
What  kind  of  ships  could  run  the  blockade? 
Why  did  they  need  to  be  small  and  swift? 
What  kind  of  nights  were  favorable  to  blockade  runners? 
What  cargoes  did  they  take  out? 
What  did  they  bring  back  ? 
How  did  the  closing  of  Southern  ports  affect  England? 
hy:- 
Why  did  England  favor  the  Confederacy? 
How  did  she  show  her  friendship? 

How  were  the  Bahamas  and  the  English  West  Indies  use- 
ful to  blockade  runners? 

Was  the  blockade  successful? 


The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac. 

Why  was  the  Merrimac  constructed? 

Explain  how  she  was  built? 

Where  did  she  make  her  first  appearance? 

How  many  Northern  warships  did  she  sink  in  Hampton 
Roads  ? 

Why  were  the  warships  unable  to  defend  themselves? 

What  ship  stopped  the  destructive  career  of  the  Merrimac? 

Who  built  the  Monitor? 

How  did  it  differ  from  the  Merrimac? 

What  memorials  of  John  Ericsson  are  in  New  York? 

In  what  year  was  the  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Monitor  fought? 

Why  was  this  battle  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world's  history? 

The  Emancipation  Proclam'ation. 

What  was  Lincoln's  purpose  in  the  Civil  War? 

Why  did  the  preservation  of  the  Union  seem  to  him  to  be 
of  prime  importance? 

In  what  ways  were  the  slaves  a  help  to  the  South  during 
the  war? 

Why  did  they  not  turn  against  their  owners? 

Why  did  Lincoln  free  the  slaves  in  the  seceded  states? 

When  was  emancipation  proclaimed? 

Give  two  immediate  results  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. 

How  was  the  South  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the 
slaves  ? 

How  was  the  North  strengthened,  for  the  time  being,  by 
the  negroes  who  came  North? 

X.    The  Mississippi. 
To  whom  was  the  task  of  opening  the  Mississippi  given? 
Where  did  the  Confederates  make  a  stand? 
Locate  Vicksburg. 

How  did  Grant  force  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg? 
How   was   the    Confederate   decision    to   surrender   made 
known  ? 

How  were  the  defeated  received  by  Grant's  army? 
Give  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 

Admiral  F.\rragut. 

How  did  the  fleet  support  Grant  in  opening  the  Mississippi? 

Who  commanded  the  fleet? 

Describe  Farragut's  progress  from  the  Gulf  to  New 
Orleans. 

What  admiral  lately  dead  was  a  midshipman  on  Farragut's 
ship  ? 

Where  in  New  York  is  there  a  statue  of  Farragut? 

How  is  he  represented? 

Name  the  sculptor. 

Gettysburg. 

Who  commanded  the  Southern  forces? 

Why  was  Lee  anxious  to  defend  Richmond,  Va.  ? 

Give  the  result  of  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  and  Chan- 
cellorsville. 

What  loss  did  the  Confederates  suffer  at  Chancellorsville  ? 

Why  did  Lee  plan  to  invade  the  North? 

What  effect  did  he  think  a  victory  in  the  North  would  have 
on  the  governments  of  Europe? 
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Where  did  the  armies  meet? 

Locate  Gettysburg. 

Give  the  result  of  the  battle. 

Why  was  Lee  forced  to  turn  back? 

Why  was  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  important?     Give  the 

■date. 

General  Grant. 

Name  two  other  important  battles  in  which  the  Union 
•troops  were  defeated. 

Who  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Union  troops? 

Tell  briefly  what  you  know  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 

In  what  other  war  had  Grant  served  ? 

What  plan  did  he  make  to  bring  the  Civil  War  to  a  close  ? 

Who  led  the  attack  on  Richmond? 

To  whom  did  Grant  assign  the  task  of  seizing  Georgia  ? 

Georgia. 

Why  did  Sherman  seize  Atlanta? 

Why  did  he  burn  its  mills  and  factories? 

Describe  his  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

Why  did  the  destruction  of  food  and  other  property  seem 
necessary  ? 

Where  did  Sherman's  march  end? 

What  did  he  seize  in  Savannah  that  was  particularly  needed 
by  the  government? 

XL    Richmond. 

While  Sherman  was  marching  to  the  sea,  what  was  Grant 
-doing? 

Why  did  Lee  abandon  Richmond  ? 

What  prevented  Lee  from  joining  the  Confederate  force 
further  south? 

Where  did  Lee  surrender? 

Describe  the  surrender. 

What  terms  were  given  to  Lee's  army? 

Summary. 

What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  war? 
What  brought  about  the  attempt  of  the  states  to  secede? 
Where  was  the  first  battle  fought?    Give  the  result. 
What  was  the  most  important  event  of  1862? 
Give  three  important  events  of  1863.     Give  one  result  of 
■  each. 

Describe  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  Why  was  it  under- 
taken? ' 

When,  where  and  why  did  Lee  surrender? 
Give  two  important  results  of  the  war? 
How  did  the  war  cement  the  Union? 
How  did  the  war  abolish  slavery? 

Reconstruction. 

What  event  threw  the  country  into  mourning  shortly  after 
peace  was  declared  ? 

Why  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  death  peculiarly  unfortunate 
for  the  South? 

Who  succeeded  Lincoln? 

What  proclamation  of  pardon  did  Johnson  issue? 

What  is  meant  by  reconstruction? 

What  was  required  of  the  states  that  had  seceded  from 
the  Union? 


What  amendments  were  added  to  the  Constitution? 

What  was  declared  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment? 

How  were  the  negroes  affected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment? 

What  privilege  was  given  them  by  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment? 

Tell  briefly  what  effect  these  amendments  had  upon  the 
freed  men. 

Why  did  the  South  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  new 
situation  ? 

How  did  Lincoln's  assassination  contribute  to  the  bitterness 
between  the  North  and  the  South? 

PLAN  AND   QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— 6B 

Ninth  Week. — I.     Industries;  Commerce. 
II.     Commerce;  Cities. 
III.     Government ;  People ;  Interesting  Facts. 

1.  Name  the  five  leading  industries  of  Germany. 

2.  How  does  Germany  compare  in  manufacturing  witli 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  articles  manufactured  by  Germany! 
Tell  me  any  articles  you  have  ever  seen  with  the  label  "Madt 
in  Germany." 

4.  How  does  the  commerce  of  Germany  compare  witl 
that  of  Great  Britain? 

5.  How  has  the  fine  system  of  canals  and  railroads  helpec 
internal  trade  and  commerce?  (Look  at  map  to  see  networl 
of  canals.) 

6.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  United  States  ? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  imports  of  the  United  States? 

8.  Name  the  two  leading  German  steamship  lines  to  thii 
country.  How  many  boys  have  ever  seen  the  docks  it 
Hoboken  where  the  German  steamships  land?  (Tell  pupili 
about  Germany's  great  South  American  trade.) 

9.  Name  and  locate  5  leading  cities  of  Germany  and  tel 
for  what  each'is  noted. 

10.  Why  are  Hamburg  and  Bremen  two  of  the  world'; 
greatest  seaports?  (Study  pictures  in  geography  showing 
scenes  in  German  cities.) 

11.  Name  and  locate  some  of  the  important  states  o 
Germany.     Which  is  the  most  powerful  state? 

12.  How  is  Germany  governed?  Who  is  the  ruler 
Who  makes  the  laws  of  Germany  ? 

13.  Compare  law-making  body  of  Germany  with  our  Con 
gress. 

14.  Tell  me  what  you  know  about  the  life  of  the  Germans 

15.  Tell  what  you  know  about  education  in  Germany 
How  does  Germany  compare  in  education  with  other  grea 
country  like  United  States?    England?    Russia?    Italy? 

16.  Why  do  so  many  Germans  leave  their  country  anc 
come  here  ? 

France. 

Tenth  Week. — I.     Location ;  Size ;  Coast-line ;  Surface. 

II.     Climate ;  Rivers  ;  Products ;  Industries. 
III.     Cities;  Government;  People;  Interesting  Facts. 

1.  I  what  part  of  Europe  is  France? 

2.  On  map  find  latitude  and  longitude. 

3.  Compare  in  latitude  and  longitude  with  England  an< 
Germany. 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 7A 

SETTLEMENTS. 
SPANISH. 
In  what  part  of  the  New  World  did  the  Spanish  make 
settlements  ? 

Name  and  locate  one  of  the  settlements. 

Name  and  locate  another  one. 

Why  were  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World  a  failure  ? 

FRENCH. 
What  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  the  French? 
In  what  part  of  Canada  did  the  French  make  settlements? 
Name  some  of  the  settlements. 
Where  else  did  the  French  make  settlements? 
What  were  most  of  the  settlements  ? 
Why  were  the  settlements  made? 
Who  were  the  settlers  ? 
Why  were  the  French  settlements  failures? 

R\  .  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENTS. 

I^^here  was  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  made? 
en  ?    Why  was  it  made  ? 
'  Where  was  the  first  settlement  made  in   Massachusetts? 
When? 

Who  settled  Massachusetts?    Why? 

Where  did  the  Dutch  settle?     What  did  they  call  their 
settlement?    When  was  the  settlement  made? 

\yho  captured  the  Dutch  colony?     When?     What  was  it 
called  after  this  ? 

AIMS  OF  THE  SETTLERS. 
Why  did  the  Spanish  make  settlements  in  the  New  World? 
Why  did  the  Spanish  settlements  fail? 
Why  did  the  French  make  settlements? 
What  reason  did  the  Dutch  have  for  coming  to  the  New 
i  World? 

Why  did  the  English  make  their  settlements?    Where  were 
the  thirteen  English  settlements  ? 

k^  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  ENGLISH, 

^^^hat  land  in  the  New  World  was  claimed  by  the  French? 
Who  claimed  their  land? 
What  did  this  cause  ? 

Where  did  the  last  battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
take  place  ?    When  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  war? 

What  land  did  the  English  get? 

What  was  left  to  the  French? 

Who  became  supreme  in  the  New  World  ? 


THE  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR. 

What  is  meant  by  the  solar  year? 

How  many  days  are  there  in  a  solar  year? 

In  ancient  times  who  reformed  the  calendar  ? 

What  was  the  calendar  called  ? 

Into  how  many  days  did  he  divide  the  year? 

How  often  was  there  to  be  a  leap  year?  How  many  days 
ire  there  in  a  leap  year? 

What  country  at  the  present  time  is  still  using  the  Julian 
alendar  ? 


What  calendar  do  we  use? 

Why  is  it  called  the  Gregorian  calendar? 

When  was  it  adopted? 

Which  years  were  not  to  be  leap  years? 

What  countries  used  the  Gregorian  calendar  first? 

Later  what  other  countries  adopted  it  ? 

Which  country  does  not  use  the  Gregorian  calendar  at  the- 
present  time  ? 

PASSING  OF  ENGLISH  SUPREMACY. 
What  war  took  place  between  England  and  the  colonies?' 
What  paper  was  issued  by  the  colonies  ? 
What  was  §tated  in  it? 
When  was  it  written  ? 

In  what  battle  were  the  Americans  defeated  the  same  year?" 
Where  did  they  win  a  victory? 

Where  did  Burgoyne  surrender  to  the  Americans?    When?" 
When  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  the  end  of  the  war^ 
Where? 

What  was  the  important  result  of  the  war? 

INVENTIONS 

Printing. 

In  ancient  times  what  substances  were  used  to  write  upon?" 

What  did  the  Egyptians  write  on? 

Where  was  it  obtained? 

What  did  they  write  with? 

On  what  did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  write? 

What  did  they  write  with? 

From  what  was  parchment  made? 

What  was  used  in  making  vellum? 

What  was  used  in  writing  upon  these? 

When  did  people  begin  to  make  paper? 

What  was  it  made  from  at  first? 

What  was  used  later? 

What  is  paper  made  from  at  the  present  time  ? 

What  happened  in  1440? 

How  had  all  writing  been  done  before? 

Why  did  books  cost  so  much  before  1440? 

Why  did  printing  with  movable  type  make  books  cheaper?' 

Who  is  the  supposed  inventor  of  printing  with  movable 
type? 

Where  did  he  live? 

Into  what  other  European  countries  was  printing  intro- 
duced ? 

Where  was  the  first  newspaper  printed? 

Who  printed  the  first  newspaper  in  America? 

How  are  printing  presses  run  now? 

What  do  the  presses  do  beside  print  the  papers? 

What  is  the  cost  of  most  newspapers  in  the  United  States? 

Why  are  books  cheaper  than  they  were  formerly? 

Why  is  this  a  good  thing? 

Why  is  it  easy  for  people  to  obtain  knowledge? 

George  Washington's  Administration. 
Cotton  Gin. 
When  did  Washington  become  the  president  of  the  United 
States  ? 
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What  was  a  great  industry  in  the  South  at  this  time? 

To  what  country  was  the  raw  cotton  shipped? 

What  was  done  to  it  there? 

What  had  to  be  done  to  the  cotton  before  it  could  be  sent 
■to  the  English  mills? 

About  how  much  cotton  could  a  laborer  clean  in  a  day  ? 

Who  found  a  much  quicker  way  of  separating  the  seeds 
from  the  fibre? 

What  was  his  machine  called? 

When  was  it  invented? 

About  how  much  fibre  could  the  machine  separate  from 
the  seeds  in  a  day? 

Why  did  tliis  increase  the  production  of  cotton? 

In  order  to  plant  and  pick  and  gin  this  great  cotton  crop 
what  was  required? 

John  Adams's  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  Administrations. 
The  Steamboat. 

Who  succeeded  Washington  as  President  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Why  did  we  have  disputes  with  England  and  France  during 
this  administration? 

What  did  both  countries  do  to  us? 

Why  did  they  interfere  with  our  commerce? 

Compare  that  with  what  has  been  done  to  the  United  States 
since  the  beginning  of  the  European  War. 

Who  succeeded  John  Adams? 

What  city  had  been  the  capital  of  the  United  States? 

What  city  became  the  capital  in  Jefferson's  administration? 

When  was  the  steam  engine  invented? 

By  whom? 

W^hat  effect  did  James  Watt's  invention  have  on  mining  in 
England  ? 

How  did  it  affect  coal  and  iron  mining  in  the  United  States  ? 

What  American  had  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  by  steam? 

When  did  he  invent  the  steamboat? 

From  whom  did  he  obtain  the  engine? 

What  did  he  call  the  steamboat? 

What  did  people  call  it? 

Where  did  the  boat  make  its  first  trip? 

How  far  up  the  Hudson  did  it  go? 

How  long  did  it  take  to  make  the  trip? 

About  how  long  does  it  take  at  the  present  time? 

Where  were  steamboats  to  be  found  after  this? 

How  did  this  help  in  the  development  of  the  West? 

James  Monroe's  Administration. 

The  Tariff. 

Who  was  President  during  the  War  of  1812? 
What  were  the  causes  of  the  war? 
What  were  the  most  important  results? 
Who  succeeded  James  Madison? 
What  is  a  tariff  ? 
What  is  a  tariff  for  revenue? 
What  is  a  protective  tariff? 

What  had  been  built  in  the  North  after  the  War  of  1812  ? 
What  kind  of  a  tariff  did  the  manufacturers  of  the  North 
demand  ? 

Why  did  they  want  it? 


Why  did  the  South  object  to  a  protective  tariff? 
At  the  present  time  which  part  of  the  United  States  i 
largely  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff? 
Which  part  favors  a  tariff  for  revenue? 

Purchase  of  Florida. 

When  was  Florida  purchased? 

From  whom? 

How  much  was  paid  for  it? 

Monroe  Doctrine. 

What  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
What  is  stated  in  it? 

Gas. 

When  did  people  begin  to  use  gas  as  an  illuminant? 

How  had  houses  Ijeen  lighted  before  this? 

How  were  streets  lighted? 

How  is  gas  obtained? 

What  was  one  result  of  having  the  streets  lighted  ? 

Name  two  other  results. 

John  Qiiincy  Adams's  Administration. 

Erie  Canal. 

When  was  the  Erie  Canal  finished? 
Through  whose  efforts  had  it  been  built? 
Where  is  the  Erie  Canal  ? 
What  cities  does   it  connect? 
About  how  long  is  it? 
What  sprang  up  along  its  banks  ? 
How  did  it  help  to  populate  the  West? 
What  did  it  do  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 
How  was  transportation  made  cheaper? 
In  what  way  did  the  Erie  Canal  help  the  growth  of  Nev 
York  City? 

Friction  Match. 

In  ancient  times  how  did  people  produce  fire? 
What  other  method  was  used  beside  rubbing  two  stick: 
together  ? 

Why  were  these  methods  not  very  good  ? 

Who  succeeded  in  making  the  first  friction  matches? 

What  were  the  matches  made  of? 

How  have  these  matches  been  improved  upon? 

What  is  meant  by  safety  matches. 

Andrew  Jackson's  Administration. 

When  was  the  first  steam  engine  invented? 
By  whom? 

Who  invented  the  locomotive?     When? 
What  did  the  invention  of  the  locomotive  lead  to? 
Before   railroads    were   built   how    did   people   travel   or 
land  from  one  place  to  another? 

Which  was  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States? 

What  was  it  to  carry? 

Who  built  the  first  locomotive  in  the  United  States? 

On  what  road  was  it  used? 

After  that  where  were  railroads  built? 

How  did  the  railroads  help  in  the  development  of  the  West 

Why  did  people  move  West  after  the  railroads  were  built 
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GEOGRAPHY  PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS— 7B 


I 

■v  II.     Industries,  products,  exports,  imports.     1.     Name  3 
miportant  industries  of  Asia. 

2.     With  what  countries  does  India  trade  ? 

Write  3  vegetable,  3  mineral,  3  animal  products  of 


3. 
India. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
III. 


What  does  India  send  to  us  ? 
What  do  we  export  to  India? 
Who  first  reached  India  by  water  ? 
Cities,   government,    religion,    education,   people.     1. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


State  two  reasons  why  Bombay  is  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  India. 

2.  For  what  are  Calcutta  and  Madras  important  ?    Delhi  ? 

3.  How  did  the  British  gain  control  over  India,  and  how 
is  the  control  exercised? 

4.  What  religions  are  practised  by  the  inhabitants? 

5.  What  conditions  prevail  in  regard  to  beliefs  and  edu- 
cation ? 

6.  What  have  the  British  done  to  enlighten  the  Hindu? 

7.  Why  does  the  Hindu  live  on  vegetables? 

8.  Who  was  Buddha? 

Third    Week. — I.     Persia.     Location ;    Latitude ;    Longi- 
tude; Drainage.     1.     Where  is  Persia? 
2.     What  countries  border  on  Persia? 

How  much  larger  is  Persia  than  your  own  state? 
What  does  the  surface  consist  of? 
What  mountains  lie  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea? 
How  does  Persia  compare  with  India  in  territory? 

7.  Why  are  there  few  rivers  and  lakes? 

8.  How  do  the  people  irrigate  the  soil  ?    Why  are  tunnels 
preferable  to  ditches? 

II.     Industries,  Products,  Exports,  Imports.     1.  Name  4 
industries  of  the  Persians. 

2.  How  is  most  of  the  manufacturing  done?    Why? 

3.  Mention  the  three  vegetable,  three  animal,  three  manu- 
factured products  of  Persia. 

4.  Where  do  the  Persians  export  most  of  their  goods? 

5.  What  do  they  receive? 

BII.     Cities,    Government,    Religion,    Education,    People. 
.    What  is  the  capital  of  Persia? 
.     What  buildings  are  of  interest  in  this  city? 
Give  the  name  and  title  of  the  ruler  of  Persia. 
What  facilities  have  the  Persians  for  education? 
Why  are  the  women  uneducated? 

B.     Compare  the  Turkish  traders  with  the  Persian. 
.     What  country  influences  the  government  of  Persia? 
.     Who  was  Omar  Khayyam  and  what  did  he  write  ? 
Fourth  Week. — I.     Turkish  Empire — Location,  Size,  Sur- 
face, Drainage.     1.  Why  is  the  Turkish  Empire  of  interest  to 
lis? 

What  comprises  the  Turkish  Empire? 

Compare  the  Turkish  Empire  with  your  own  state  in 


3. 
4. 

5. 


2. 
3. 

iize. 
4. 

5. 


Name  the  waters  that  surround  the  Turkish  Empire. 
What    island    in    the    Mediterranean    belongs    to    the 
Furkish  Empire? 

6.  With  what  countries  in  Europe  is  Turkey  allied  in  the 
)resent  European  War? 

7.  What   important   event   occurred   in   the   Dardanelles? 
Result? 


8.  What  are  two  important  rivers  of  the  Turkish  Empire? 

9.  Where  is  the  Dead  Sea? 

II.  Climate,  Industries,  Products,  Exports,  Imports, 
Cities.     1.     Describe  the  climate  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

2.  What  is  the  principal  industry  ? 

3.  How  is  trade  carried  on  in  this  country? 

4.  Mention  the  products  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

5.  Why  is  the  Turkish  Empire  important  to  us? 

6.  Name  three  religions  that  had  their  origin  in  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

7.  Where  is  Jerusalem? 

8.  Locate  Mecca. 

9.  What  races  live  in  the  Turkish  Empire  ? 

10.  What  city  was  of  great  commercial  importance  in  an- 
cient times? 

11.  Write  a  paragraph  on  Constantinople. 

III.  Arabia — Location,  Climate,  Industries,  Products, 
People,  Government,  Cities.  1.  Where  is  Arabia?  What 
waters  border  it? 

2.  How  does  it  compare  with  United  States  in  reference 
to  size  ? 

3.  What  is  the  main  industry  of  Arabia? 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  has  Turkey  not  laid  claim  to  all  of 
Arabia  ? 

5.  To  what  race  do  the  Arabians  belong?  Into  what 
classes  are  they  divided  ? 

6.  Who  is  the  ruler  of  Oman? 

7.  Locate  Aden.    Under  whose  rule  is  it  ? 

8.  What  is  the  leader  of  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  called? 

9.  What  is  myrrh  and  how  obtained? 

10.  What  does  Mocha  export? 

Third  Month. 
First    Week. — Begin    Siberia.      1.     What    is    the    largest 
country  in  area  in  Asia? 

2.  What  direction  is  it  from  China? 

3.  What  river  and  mountains  lie  between  Russia  and 
Siberia  ? 

4.  Bound  Siberia. 

5.  About  what  part  of  the  earth's  land  surface  is  Russia 
in  Asia?  How  does  it  compare  with  United  States  in  popula- 
tion ? 

6.  Locate  Siberia  as  to  longitude  and  latitude. 

7.  What  is  the  most  northern  cape?    Most  southern  city? 

11.  Siberia.— Surface,  Drainage.  1.  Describe  the  sur- 
face of  Russia  in  Asia. 

2.  What  peoples  inhabit  the  tundras?  How  do  they  make 
their  living? 

3.  What  do  we  find  south  of  the  tundras  ?  What  fur  bear- 
ing animals  roam  in  these  forests  ? 

4.  Tell  about  the  steppes,  as  to  location  and  vegetation. 

5.  Name  and  give  source  and  mouth  and  direction  of  flov/ 
of  the  four  most  important  rivers. 

6.  Find  Lake  Baikal  and  why  is  it  important? 

III.     Siberia.- — Products,  Exports,  Imports,  Cities,  People. 

1.  What  was  the  main  use  of  Siberia  to  the  Russian 
Empire  in  the  past? 

2.  Write  4  animals  and  2  minerals  found  in  Siberia. 

3.  What  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the  advance  of  Siberia? 

4.  Trace  the  two  main  railroads  of  Russian  Asia.  What 
are  the  principal  cities  on  each  road? 
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5.  Write  2  exports  and  2  imports  of  Siberia. 

6.  What  government  has  Siberia?    Name  the  ruler. 

7.  What  races  of  people  are  found  in  Siberia? 

8.  Describe  a  journey  across  Siberia. 

Second  Week. — I.    Afghanistan.     1.  What  countries  sur- 
round Afghanistan  ? 

2.  Why  is  Afghanistan  called  "one  of  the  waste  places  of 
the  world?" 

3.  Where  is  the  soil  fertile? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  inhabitans? 

5.  Why  is  little  known  about  Afghanistan? 

6.  Why  is  it  called  the  "Buffer  State?" 

7.  What  is  the  fotm  of  government  and  title  of  the  ruler? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  this  country. 

II.  Malay  Peninsula.     1.     What  divisions  make  up  the 
Malay  Peninsula? 

2.  How  do  most  of  the  Malays  in  Siam  live  and  what  is 
their  chief  occupation  ? 

3.  Describe  the  government  of  the  Siamese.    What  is  the 
capital  ? 

4.  What  animal  is  held  in  highest  reverence  in  Siam  ? 

5.  To  whom   does   Indo-China   belong?     What   country 
does  it  resemble  in  climate  and  people? 

6.  Write  4  vegetable  products  and  1  mineral  product  of 
Indo-China. 

7.  From  what  place  is  much  tin  exported  ? 

8.  Where  is  Singapore  and  why  important? 

III.  Korea.  .1.     In  what  direction  is  Korea  from  Japan? 

2.  What  separates  it  from  Japan? 

3.  Briefly  describe  the  surface  of  Korea. 

4.  For  what  industry  is  this  country  adapted?    Products? 

5.  What  people  do  the  Koreans  resemble?     When  were 
they  freed  and  by  whom? 

6.  Why  is  it  called  the  "Hermit  Kingdom"  ? 

7.  What  form  of  government  has  Korea? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  capital. 

Third  Week. 

I.     Rcziezv  of  Asia. — 1.  Copy  the  following  diagram  and 
insert  answers. 

Name  and      Name  and 
Country.  Location     Location    of    Prod.    Imp.    Gov't 

of  Cap.     Largest   City. 


Japan 

China 

India 

Turkish  Emp. 

Arabia 

Siberia 


2.  Draw  a  cross  section  of  Asia  from  North  to  South, 
showing  elevations  and  depressions,  naming  them. 

3.  Give   reasons   why   the    Europeans   have    outdistanced 
the  Asiatics. 

4.  Why  have  the  people  of  Asia  suffered  frequent  invasion  ? 
II.     Review    of   Asia. — 1.  Estimate  the  area  of  the  Holy 

Land. 

2.  What  Bible  eveiits  had  their  scenes  in  Mesopotamia  ? 

3.  Write  a  paper  to  show  to  what  extent  our  present  civili- 
zation is  indebted  to  the  Holy-Land. 


4.  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  Crusades. 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  an 
the  main  terminals. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  Asia  from  memory,  locating  5  citie 
4  rivers,  2  capes,  3  bays. 

///.  Review  of  Asia. — 1.  For  what  are  the  countries  i 
the  base  of  the  Himalayas  important? 

2.  How  do  N.  America  and  Asia  differ  in  coast  lin( 
mountains,  deserts? 

3.  With  what  lake  in  North  America  may  the  Sea  of  An 
be  compared? 

4.  What  ocean  currents  aft'ect  the  climate  of  Asia? 

5.  Compare  the  population  of  the  5  largest  cities  of  ^ 
America  with  5  largest  cities  of  Asia. 

6.  How  is  Peking  poorly  situated  for  the  capital  of  s 
vast  an  empire? 

/.  Africa. — 1.  What  country  does  Africa  resemble  in  ou 
line? 

2.  Compare  size  with  that  of  all  the  other  continents. 

3.  Sketch  Eastern  Hemisphere  to  show  position  of  Africi 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  coastline. 

(b)  What  is  the  consequence  of  such  a  coastline? 

5.  Locate  Africa  as  to  latitude. 

6.  Locate  Africa  as  to  longitude. 

7.  What  zones  cross  Africa? 

8.  Bound  Africa. 

9.  What  lies  between  Africa  and  Europe? 

10.  What  separates  Spain  from  Africa? 

//.  Africa — surface,  climate. — L  What  peculiarities  c 
you  notice  abouf  the  location  of  the  mountains, — by  observin 
your  relief  map? 

2.  What  does  the  surface  of  Africa  mainly  consist  of? 

3.  Trace  the  rim  of  mountains  around  the  coast  of  Afric 
and  tell  what  part  of  the  coast  the  rim  is  absent. 

4.  Find  the  Atlas  Mountains.     What  is  their  elevation 

5.  Where  are  the  loftiest  mountains?  Name  the  highe; 
peaks  on  the  continent. 

6.  How  do  they  rank  in  size  with  the  mountains  of  Nort 
America  ? 

7.  Find  the  deserts  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

8.  Explain  the  cause  of  these  deserts.  ij 

9.  Locate  the  Sahara.     Trace  the  desert  belt  into  Asia? 

10.  Name  other  deserts  in  Africa? 

///.  Sahara  Desert,  Rivers,  Seas. — 1.  What  are  the  chai 
acteristics  of  the  Sahara  as  to  climate,  rainfall,  vegetation 

2.  What  is  an  oasis? 

3.  Compare  the  temperature  of  day  and  night  in  the  S< 
hara. 

4.  Why  are  the  rivers  of  Africa  peculiar? 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  source,  direction  of  the  tw 
largest  rivers. 

6.  Follow  the'  course  of  the  Niger  River,  the  Zambesi. 

7.  How  do  the  rivers  of  Africa  compare  with  the  Mi 
sissippi  and  the  Amazon  as  to  routes  for  commerce? 

8.  How  do  the  falls  affect  the  development  of  Africa? 
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POCATELLO  Public  Schools 

WALTEB    R.   SlDE«5.Su».»l«TC«0(-T 

FOCATtLLO,  IDAHO 


June  22,  1910» 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
Cblcopee,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 


Inc., 


The  School  Playgroimd  equipped  with  Qymnaelum  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  inteTmissiona.^ 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
required  constant  supervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  Interference  with  people 
passing  by.   It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  but  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  pt^ile  now  have  an  outlet  for  thelx  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportunity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
astonishing.  The  pupils  seem  more  happy,  more  contented  with  tbeix 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  school^ 
Is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  wotild  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  pt^ils  less  restless,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,  to  learn  how  quickly 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  in 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  niunber  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Olant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  rulinge  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the" 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers.  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

Tor  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Running  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
'vlth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boys* 

Each  Playground  has  its  equipment  of  play  ap3?aratus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  Intention 
to  equip  each  nev  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the  grounds  is  given  over 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  en^ployment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  ffludi  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.G.Spalding  &  Bros., 
and  have  found  every  pie  oe  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  Its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  Imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
the  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 

Yours  truly. 


■l^aMpi'  /?.  Auiuui/' 


I 


READ 
THIS 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  C.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— 8A 

Eighth  Week. 

1.  Zones — Equator,  tropics,  polar  circles. 

2.  The  Moon. 

3.  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

Ninth  Week. 


1.  Eclipses. 

2.  Latitude. 

3.  Longitude. 

Tenth  Week. 
L     Longitude  and  Time. 

2.  International  Date  Line. 

3.  Standard  Time. 

Eleventh  Week. 
L     The  Atmosphere. 

2.  Evaporation. 

3.  Condensation. 

VIII.— Zones. 

What  are  zones? 

How  many  zones  are  there  ?    Locate  them. 
Which  is  the  largest  zone? 
Through  how  many  degrees  does  it  extend? 
Give  the  boundries  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
What  line  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Torrid  Zone? 
How  many  seasons  are  there  in  the  Torrid  Zone? 
Name  the  southern  boundary  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone. 
How  far  is  it  from  the  North  Pole? 

Name  the  northern  boundary  of  the  South  Frigid  Zone. 
How  far  is  it  from  the  South  Pole  ? 

Give  the  boundaries  of  the  Temperate  Zones. 
Through  how  many  degrees  does  each  extend? 
Illustrate  by  diagram  the  relation  of  the  sun  to  each  zone. 

The  Moon. 

What  are  moons? 

When  inhabitants  of  the  earth  speak  of  the  moon,  what 
moon  is  meant? 

How  many  motions  has  the  moon? 

How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  a  rotation?    How  long 
to  complete  a  revolution? 

Around  what  body  does  the  moon  revolve  ? 

What  force  keeps  the  moon  in  its  path  round  the  earth? 

Compare  the  moon  and  the  earth  in  regard  to  size. 

How  many  changes  or  phases  of  the  moon  are  visible  to 
us? 

Why  is  the  moon  sometimes  invisible? 

Explain,   using   a   diagram,   the   relative   positions   of   the 
earth,  moon,  and  sun  at  full  moon. 

Explain   in   the  same   way  :th«  first  quarter  and   the   last 
quarter.  ,  ' 

rx. — Eclipses. 

Give  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  eclipse. 
What  is  meant  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon? 
Illustrate  by  diagram  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  sun  to  be  eclipsed? 
Draw  a  diagram  illustrating  the  relative  position  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  earth  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 


Wliat  fact  concerning  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  proved  by 
an  eclipse? 

Latitude. 

What  is  latitude? 

How  is  it  measured  ? 

What  are  parallels  of  latitude  ? 

Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  equator  and  some  parallels 
of  latitude. 

About  how  many  miles  are  there  in  a  degree? 

If  an  observer  should  locate  Polaris  while  at  the  equator, 
and  again  while  at  the  North  Pole,  what  difference  would  he 
observe  in  its  position  ? 

What  is  the  horizon? 

What  is  the  zenith? 

How  does  the  position  of  Polaris  help  in  finding  latitude  ? 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  any 
place  can  have? 

What  places  have  no  latitude  ? 

Longitude. 


Would  any  other 
the  axis   (inclined 


What  is  longitude? 

What  are  meridians  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Prime  Meridian? 

How  was  the  Prime  Meridian  selected? 
meridian  answer  the  purpose  equally  well? 

Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  equator, 
correctly),  the  poles,  parallels  of  latitude,  and  meridians. 

Name  five  important  countries  through  which  the  Prime 
Meridian  passes. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  degrees  of  longitude  a 
place  can  have  ? 

What  places  have  no  longitude? 

What  places  have  neither  latitude  nor  longitude? 

X. — Longitude  and  Time. 

How  long  does  the  earth  take  to  complete  one  rotation  ? 

How  many  degrees  of  the  earth's  surface  are  presented  tc 
the  sun  in  twenty-four  hours  ? 

How  many  degrees  are  presented  to  the  sun  in  one  hour  ? 

In  what  direction  does  the  earth  rotate? 

Do  places  east  of  a  given  point  receive  the  sun  earlier  oi 
later  than  the  point  itself  ?     Why? 

If  it  is  noon  at  one  place,  and  eleven  o'clock  at  anothei 
place,  how  many  degrees  apart  are  the  two  places? 

Is  the  first  place  east  or  west  of  the  second? 

How  much  of  a  difference  in  time  is  made  by  a  diflferenc< 
of  15  degrees  in  location? 

When  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich,  what  time  is  it  180°  east' 
What  time  is  it  180°  west? 

How  near  is  180°  east  to  180°  west? 

When  it  is  noon  of  December  25  at  Greenwich,  what  daj 
and  time  is  it  180°  east?     What  day  and  time  180°  west? 

What  is  the  International  Date  Line? 

Trace  the  course  of  the  Date  Line. 

What  meridian  does  it  follow  approximately? 

Why  does  it  swerve  from  the  meridian? 

If  you  travel  toward  the  west  and  cross  the  Date  Line,  d( 
you  gain  a  day  or  lose  one?     Explain. 

A  person  crossing  the  Date  Line  gained  a  day.  Was  h< 
traveling  east  or  west? 
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Ready  for  a  Bird  Lesson  with  the  Victrola.  Wittenberg.  Wis.- 


Spring  is  here  again,  and  with  it  nature's  music. 

Are  your  pupils  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  bird  life  through  the  use  of 

The  Victor  and  Victor  Records? 

There  are  records  of  bird  songs,  given  by  real  birds  and  by  famous  nature  singers.  Children  may  learn  to 
identify  the  native  birds  by  hearing  their  songs  repeated  by  Kellogg  and  Gorst.  These  Victor  Records  should 
be  in  your  School  Record  Library  ready  for  use  during  the  Spring  months: 


64161 
lOin.Sl.OO 

45057 
lOin.Sl.OO 

45058 
10in.$1.30 

74465 
12in.$1.50 

45107 
10in.$1.00 


^  Song  of  a  Nightingale 

)  Song  of  a  Nightingale,  No.  2 
)  Song  of  a  Thrush  (German.  Drossel) 
*  Song  of  a  Sprosser  (Also  called  "Field  Nightingale") 
\  Canary  and  Thrush  Duet 

/listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird  {Septimus  Winner) 
(      (Bird  Voices  by  Charles  Kellogg)  Alma  Gluck 

j  Flower  Song  (Gustav  I.ange) 

J  Charles  Kellogg  and  Victor  Orchestra 

Polish  Dance,  No.  1   (Scharwenka) 

Charles  Kellogg  and  Victor  Orchestra 
'Liebesfreud  (Old  Vienna 
WaltzJ    (Kreisler) 

Charles  Kellogg 
and  Victor  Orchestra 
Pas  des  Amphores  (Air  de 
Ballet.  No.  2)    (Chami- 
nade)      Charles  Kellogg 
and  Victor  Orchestra 
Birds  of  the  Forest — 
Gavotte   (Adolfs) 

Guido  Gialdini 
SiHring  Voices  (Johann  _ 

Strauss)    Guido  Gialdini 
Spring  Song  (Mendels- 
sohn)   (Orchestra  with 
Bird  Calls)  Charles  Gorst 
The  Robin's  Return    (Le- 
ander  Fisher)      (Orches- 
tra with  Bird  Calls) 

Charles  Gorst 


64438 
10  in.$1.00 


45064 
10  in.$1.00 


Songs  of  Our  Native  Birds— No.  1  (Cat-bird;  stormy 
petrel;  cardinal  redbird;  Jenny  or  house  wren;  loon; 
red  wing  blackbird;  bobolink;  California  mountain 
quail,  and  general  conversation  of  the  birds  of  the 
marsh)  Charles  Kellogg 

Songs  of  Our  Native  Birds— No.  2  (Ring-dove;  gold- 
finch (wild  canary);  wood  pewee:  blue  jay;  whip- 
poor-will;  mourning-dove;  meadow  lark;  peabody 
bird  (white-throated  sparrow);  cat-bird;  wood  or 
barn-owl;  hoot-owl)  Charles  Kellogg 

Songs  and  Calls  of  Our  Native  Birds— No.  3  (Ameri- 
can robin;  killdeer;  blue  jay;  bluebird;  wood-thrush; 
yellow-billed  cuckoo;  mocking-bird)       Charles  Gorst 

Songs  and  Calls  of  Our  Native  Birds— No.  4  (Ken- 
tucky cardinal  or  redbird;  oven-bird;  red-eyed 
vireo;  Baltimore  oriole;  mourning-dove;  Western 
meadow  lark)  Charles  Gorst 

(The  Mocking  Bird  (Winner)    (Whistling  Solo) 
I  Frank  Haffort 

I  Tout  Passe  Waltz  (Berger)    (Whistling  Solo) 
{  Guido  Gialdini 

{Narcissus  (Ethelbert  Nevin)  (Orchestra  with  Bird 
Voices)  Charles  Kellogg 

Serenade   (Op.  15,  No.  1)    (Moszkowski) 
Charles  Kellogg  and  Victor  Orchestra 
f  Vogel  als  Prophet    (Bird  as  Prophet)    (From  '"VVald- 
<      scenen"— Op.  82,  No.  7)     (Schumann)     (Pianoforte 
t     accompaniment  by  Percy  B.  Kahn)      Mischa  Elman 

{Spring  Song  (Friihlingslied)    (Oscar  Weil) 
Florence  Hinkle 
Will-o'-the-Wisp    (Benjamin-Spross)     (Harp  accom- 
paniment  by  Francis Lapitino)  Florence  Hinkle 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  of  the  above  selections 
for  you  and  supply  you  with  Victor  Educational  Literature.  For 
further  information  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 8A 

Ninth  Week — Missouri  Compromise;  Compromise  of  1850; 
Kansas  Nebraska  Bill;  trouble  in  Kansas. 
•Tenth  Week — Dred  Scott  case. 

John  Brown's  raid.     _ 
Secession. 
Eleventh  Week — Causes  of  the  Civil  War;  Union  plan  for 
the  war. 
Attitude  of  England  and  other  nations  to- 
ward the  North  and  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War. 

IX.— Civil  War. 
Missouri  Compromise. 

What  was  stated  in  tlie  Ordinance  of  1787  about  slavery? 

Who  has  the  power  to  admit  new  states  ? 

What  kind  of  a  state  did  Missouri  want  to  be? 

What  did  this  cause? 

Who  formulated  a  compromise?     When? 

What  kind  of  state  was  Missouri  admitted  as? 

What  land  in  the  Louisiana  Territory  was  to  be  free? 

At  the  same  time  what  other  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  ? 

What  kind  of  state  was  it  to  be  ? 

How  did  the  number  of  free  states  and  slave  states  com- 
pare? 
Compromise  of  1850. 

Why  did  the  population  of  California  grow  so  rapidly? 

What  did  California  ask  Congress? 

What  kind  of  state  did  California  want  to  be? 

What  compromise  was  formulated?     Who  formulated  it? 

What  kind  of  state  was  California  to  be? 

What  right  was  given  to  the  settlers  in  the  other  land  we 
got  from  Mexico? 

What  law  was  made  about  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ? 

What  was  to  be  done  with  fugitive  slaves?  -miU^ 

What  was  the  underground  railroad?  '^^R 

Who  were  the  Abolitionists  ? 

What  did  they  make  up  their  minds  to  do  ? 

Name  two  great  Abolitionists. 
Kansas  Nebraska  Bill  and  Trouble  in  Kansas. 

Who  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas? 

What  bill  did  he  introduce  into  Congress? 

What  was  stated  in  it? 

What  did  this  put  an  end  to?     Why? 

What  people  rushed  to  Kansas?     Why? 

What  other  people  settled  in  Kansas?    What  followed? 

•  X. — Dred  Scott  Case. 

Who  was  Dred  Scott  ? 
Why  did  he  claim  his  freedom? 
Where  was  the  case  tried? 
What  was  the  decision  of  the  judge? 

Who  was  displeased  with  the  decision?    Who  was  pleased? 
John  Brown's  Raid. 

Who  was  John  Brown? 

What  did  he  tell  the  slaves  in  Virginia  ? 

What  did  he  seize? 

What  did  he  tell  the  slaves  to  do?    Did  they  come? 

What  happened  to  John  Brown? 


What  did  some  of  the  people  of  the  North  think  of  John 
Brown? 

Why  did  some  of  the  Northern  people  think  John  Browt 
had  done  wrong? 

What  feeling  did  it  cause  between  the  North  and  the  South  i 
Secession. 

What  did  South  Carolina  do  when  Lincoln  was  electee 
president  ? 

What  right  did  they  claim  they  had? 

What  did  they  believe  in? 

What  other  states  seceded? 

What  did  they  call  themselves  ? 

What  did  they  seize  ? 

Which  was  one  of  the  forts  that  refused  to  surrender? 

What  did  the  people  in  Charleston  do  to  this  fort? 

When  Lincoln  heard  of  this  what  did  he  call  for? 

For  how  long  did  he  ask  them  to  volunte.er? 

Then  how  many  more  states  seceded? 

Who  was  the  President  of  the  Confederacy? 

Where  was  the  capital  ? 

XI. — Causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
'  What  were  two  causes  that  brought  on  the  Civil  War! 
What  was  an  indirect  cause? 

Where  was  the  first  battle  of  the  war  fought? 

Who  won  the  battle? 
The  Union  Plan. 

After  this  defeat,  what  plan  did  the  Unionists  make  fot 
the  war?  _  i 

How  the  Plan  Was  Carried  Out. 
The  Blockade  of  Southern  Ports. 

How  did  the  Unionists  blockade  the  southern  ports  ? 

What  did  this  prevent  the  South  from  doing? 

What  did  they  expect  to  get  in  exchange  for  the  cotton? 

Why  was  the  blockade  bad  for  England? 

What  countries  did  the  Confederates  want  to  help  them 
in  the  war? 

Why  did  the  Confederates  think  England  would  help  themi 

Who  was  sent  to  ask  for  help? 

What  steamer  were  they  on? 

What  did  a  Unionist  commander  do  ? 
r   What  was  done  to  the  two  men? 

Why  was  England  angry? 

What  did  Lincoln  say  that  kept  us  out  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land? 

Did  England  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federacy ? 

Did  any  other  European  country? 

What   did   the    Confederates    do    in    order   to   break    the 
blockade  ? 

How  was  the  Merrimac  different  from  other  vessels  at  that 
time? 

What  did  the  Merrimac  succeed  in  doing? 

What  stopped  the  Merrimac  from  doing  further  damage? 

Where  had  this  vessel  been  built? 

What   was   the   result   of   the   battle   between   these   two 
vessels  ?  ^ 

What  did  the  North  build  to  keep  up  the  blockade?         ' 

Was  the  South  able  to  break  the  blockade  ? 

How  did  the  blockade  secure  the  submission  of  the  Con- 
federacy ? 
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PLAN  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 8B 

Civil  Service  Reform 

What  President  began  the  spoils  system? 
Why  was  it  given  that  name? 

What  is  meant  by  the  name?    Who  were  given  positions ? 
What  did  every   President  after  Jackson   do? 
When  was  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  passed? 
To  whom  are  positions  in  the  civil  service  to  be  given  ? 
How  are  applicants  to  be  appointed? 

How  long  do  employees  in  the  civil  service  retain  their 
osition  ? 

Public  Health 

With  what  great  discovery  is  the  name  of  Dr.  Morton 
jnnected  ? 

In  what  year  did  he  make  this  discovery? 

Why  was  the  discovery  so  important? 

What  was  it  discovered  causes  most  diseases? 

How  was  it  discovered  most  diseases  may  be  prevented? 

What  great  work  did  Gorgas  do? 

What  disease  did  this  prevent  the  workmen  from  con- 
acting  ? 

How  did  this  help  the  United  States  in  the  building  of  the 
lanama  Canal? 

What  other  disease  are  people  trying  to  stamp  out? 

How  may  this  disease  be  contracted? 

What  are  three  great  preventives  of  tuberculosis  ? 

How  may  the  people  who  have  contracted  the  disease  be 
ired  ? 

What  is  an  epidemic? 

I    What  great  epidemic  raged  in  New  York  last  summer? 
What  great  study  are  doctors  pursuing  now  so  that  this 
lay  not  occur  again? 

How  are  some  of  the  victims  being  helped? 
\    What  great  work  is  done  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute? 

Name  some  contagious  diseases. 

How  are  contagious  diseases  kept  from  spreading? 

How  long  is  a  person  with  a  contagious  disease  quar- 
itined  ? 

Who  else  is  quarantined? 

What  is  done  in  a  house  where  there  has  been  a  case  of 
)me  contagious  disease? 

How  is  this   done?  . 

Who  has  charge  of  this? 

Why  was  the  X-ray  a  great  discovery? 

What  does  it  give  surgeons  a  chance  to  discover? 

Why  is  it  of  such  great  service  to  surgeons? 

How  have  babies  been  helped  in  our  city? 

Who  first  established  milk  stations  ? 

What  may  be  obtained  at  these  stations? 

What  other  assistance  is  given  at  the  milk  stations? 

How  does  the  daily  class  inspection  help  public  health? 

What  work  is  done  by  the  school  nurse? 

What  is  done  by  the  school  doctor? 

Why  are  j)ure  food  laws  a  good  thing? 

What  is  our  city  doing  to  protect  us  from  tainted  or 
ipure  food? 

What  do  the  inspectors  do  with  tainted  food? 

What  is  done  to  the  dealer? 

What  kind  of  stores  should  we  deal  in? 


Stands  the  Test  of  Service 

The  Buff  Buckrsmn  Binding  of 

WEBSTER'S  New  International 

Dictionauy.  It  is  now  reconunended  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  the  sheep  binding  for  use  in  Schools, 
Public  Libraries,  Offices,  Homes,  or  wherever 
subjected  to  hao'd  and  constzmt  service. 

Tests  prove  that  this  Buckram  excels  other 
binding  materials  in  strength,  resistance  to  rub- 
bing wear,  to  stretching,  to  moisture,  to  the  fad- 
ing effect  of  Sunlight,  etc. 


400,000    Words.        2.700    Pages. 
6,000  Illustrations.    12,000  Biograph- 
ical Entries. 
30,000   Geographical   Subjects. 
Thousands  of  Other  References. 

GRAND   PRIZE   (Highest  Award) 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages  and  Free 
Pocket  Maps 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Summer  Tours 

to  National  Parks 

Select  escorted  all -expense 

tours,  strictly  first-class  in  every  detail  of 
service,  leave  Chicago  every  Saturday  eve- 
ning during  the  season. 

You  travel  in  a  special  through  train 

making  a  complete  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
including  all  points  of  interest. 

You  visit  beautiful   Ogden   Canyon, 

historic  Salt  Lake  City,  far-famed  Elstes-Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and   Colorado  Resorts. 

An  experienced  travel  representative 

accompanies  each  party. 

Aik/o'  "  <^opy  of  our  "Summer  Vacation  Touts"  Book 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
&  North  Western  Line 

J.  B.  GODDARD,  Traveling  Agt.,  Dept.  of  Tours 
1282  Broadway,  New  York.  Telephone  Greeley  5360 
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Cat.  No.  READERS 

6495  LIpplncott's  First    Reader.    Ist    Year **SS 

6498  IJpplncutfs  Second  B«ailer,  2nd   Year f> 

6497  IJpplncott's  Third  Reader,  3rd  Yeir »» 

0498  Llpplncotfs  Fourth  Reader,  Part  I,  4A  Orade 26 

64519  Ijpplncotfs  Fourth  Reader,   I'nrt  II,  4n  Grade 26 

8757  LIppincott'B  Fifth  Reader,  Part   I.  5th  Grade 38 

8758  Llpplncotfs  Fifth  Reader,   Part    II.    5th  Grade .38 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

6SI9  Macdoiiald's  The  Princens  and  the  Goblin 38 

6018  Morris's  Home  Life  In  All  Lands.  Vol.   1 45 

6919  Morris's  Home  Life  In   All   Lands.   Vol.    Ill 4.5 

8836  Lewis's  Wonderland  Stories.   5th    Year,   Group   A 38 

ARITHMETIC 

8097     Llpplncotfs  Practical    Arithmetic    49 

9810     Llpplncotfs  New  Picture  Comiwsition  B<»ok,  4A-51i. 

HISTORY 

5980  Morris's  Elementary  History  of  United  States,  .5A-<iB 45 

59§2  Morris's  School  History  of  the  United  States.  liA-(>H 68 

6017  Morris's  History  of  the  Unitrd  States,   7B-8A  8B 75 

6015  Haskin's   American   Giiverninent 60 

ENGLISH 

5??*' Sewell's  Practical  Enirlish,   Books  MI   (For  "til  and  Sth  Grades).^.     .20 

5S03     SewcU's  Practical  English   (For  7th  and  Pth  Grades) ^  .'. ." 49 

8601    Wilcox's  Dally  English  I.essons.  Book  I,  4A-6B .-rfT: 34 

8062     Wilcox's  Dally  English  I.es8ons,  Book  II,  7A-8B 45 

DICTIONARIES 

5653  Worcester's  New    Primary    Dictionary 38 

5654  Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary 58 

5667  Worcester's  New    Academic    Dictionary 1.00 

5668  Worcester's  New   Comprehensive    Dictionary    (With    Index) 1.10 

5669  Worcester's  Unabridged    Dictionary    (With    Index) 6.50 


a.  B.  LIF»F»INCOTT  GOMRANY 


Represented  hy  GILBERT  V.  CAMPBELL, 


W,   111th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Catiiedrai  9:(fi6 


Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS   AND    BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


How  will  this  help  others  as  well  as  ourselves? 

What  has  this  to  do  with  public  health  ? 

Tell  some  of  the  preventives  of  disease. 

Tell  some  of  the  things  that  lead  to  good  health. 
Education. 

What  kind  of  a  system  of  education  has  every  state 
the  Union? 

What  has  each  state  beside  elementary  schools? 

Name  at  least  five  of  the  best  known  colleges  in  the  Uni 
States. 

Where  is  each  located? 

Name  at  least  three  colleges  in  New  York  State. 

Who  is  entitled  to  enter  our  high  schools? 

What  different  courses  of  study  are  provided  by  the  h 
school  ? 

How  long  is  each  course? 

What  has  the  city  done  for  those  who  cannot  conti; 
their  studies  in  the  day  high  schools? 

What  courses  have  been  provided  for  them? 

What  has  the  city  done  to  help  foreigners? 

What  has  the  city  done  for  those  who  want  to  beet 
citizens  ? 

What  does  the  city  provide  for  adults? 

What  are  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  lectures? 

How  else  are  the  schools  used  in  the  evening? 

At  what  age  may  a  child  enter  the  elementary  school  ? 

At  what  age  must  a  child  enter  school? 

How  long  is  the  elementary  course? 

At  what  age  may  a  child  leave  school? 

What  grade  must  a  child  have  completed  before  he  n 
obtain  working  papers? 

How    are    crippled    children    helped?      Blind    childn 
Defectives  ? 

How  are  anaemic  children  helped  ?    Tubercular  ? 

What  new   system   of  education   is  being   introduced 
New  York? 

How  did  it  obtain  its  name? 

Name  some  respects  in  which  it  differs  from  the  old  pi 
Suffrage 

Who  decides  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  Stat 

Who  naturalizes  foreigners? 

What  must  a  foreigner  do  in  order  to  become  a  citiz( 

How  many  years  must  a  foreigner  have  lived  in  the  Uni 
States  before  he  can  become  a  citizen? 

When   a   foreigner   receives   his   citizen   papers   to   wh 
beside  himself  is  citizenship  granted? 

What  is  meant  by  a  natural-born  citizen? 

Who  decides  who  shall  be  voters? 

Name  some  classes  of  people  in  New  York  State  who 
not  voters? 

What  is  meant  by  suffrage? 

How  were  the  negroes  in  the  South  made  citizens? 

How  were  they  given  suffrage? 

Name  some. of  the  states  in  the  United  States  in  wh 
women  are  citizens  and  also  voters. 

Name  some  of  the  states  in  which  women  are  citizens  ; 
not  voters. 

How  were  women  given  the  right  of  suffrage  in  sc 
states  ?  I 

How  may  women  be  given  suffrage  in  all  of  the  Unij 
States  ? 
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CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

Boylem  &  Smith — City  Arithmetic ,  .    3A-5B 

Merrill's  Spelling  Books  by  Grades— O'Shea 3A-7B 

Gorton's  Histories  of  the  United  States 5A-7A 

O'Shea-Eichmann — Composition  Books  by  Grades 2A-8B 

Dyer  &  Brady— The  Merrill  Readers 1A-5B 

All  on  the  New  York  City  List 

Inquiries  to  432  Fourth  Ave. 


i     Name  at  least  three  women  who  have  been  or  are  promi- 
lent  in  the  votes  for  women  movement. 

Spanish- American  War. 
I      What  were  the  causes  of  the  Spanish-American  War? 

tien  did  the  war  begin?    Who  took  part  in  it? 
me  at  least  two  events  of  the  war. 
me  at  least  two  men  connected  with  the  war. 
lat  was  granted  to  Cuba  as  a  result  of  the  war  ? 
lat  island  in  the  Atlantic  did  the  United  States  get? 
What  islands  in  the  Pacific? 

Why  was  money  given  for  the  Philippines?    How  much 
.as   paid ? 
How  did  we  obtain  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
How  did  we  get  the  Samoan  Islands? 
Why  did  some  people  object  to  our  owning  any  of  these 
ilands  ? 

What  did  the  United  States  become  because  she  owned 
lese  islands? 

Why  are   we   in   closer   touch   with   the    Far   East   than 
)rmerly  ? 

What  rights  did  the  United  States  secure  for  itself  and 
ther   nations    in    China? 

What  goods  do  we  export  to  China?     To  Japan?     To 
le  Philippines? 

What  do  we  import  from  China?     From  Japan?     From 
le  Philippines? 

In  what  ways  has  the  United  States  improved  the  Philip- 
nes? 

What  will  the  United  States  probably  grant  to  the  Philip- 
nes  later  on? 


¥F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
*  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  jfor  Public  School 
Courses.  ! 


^ 


L^^^lJ    (/gaggj) 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX   122 


No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 
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Roebling  Ray 

The  most  modern,  aclentlflc,  pain- 
less, quick  and  p«rman«n»  method 
of  removing 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

The  Roebling  Ray  Is  the  result  of  the  Bclentiflc  Investi- 
gations of  a  New  York  physician,  who  with  the  help  of 
the  late  advancements  In  science,  has  evolved  a  method  of 
hair  removal  that  Is  far  superior  to  any  other.  The 
Roebling  Ray  has  been  successfully  used  for  over  six  years 
for  the   p.rman.nt  removal  of  superfluous  hair. 

Margaret  Hubbard  Ayer  wrote  In  1912:  I  '"» ''""/'""f;' 
that  this  treatment  does  destroy  the  root  of  the  hair  with- 
out any  111  effects,  and  without  pain." 

Miss  Irvlngton  Booth  wrote  In  1915:  "I  sincerely  recom- 
mend the  Roebling  method,  as  a  perfect  permanent  cure 
for  superfluous  hair." 

The  Roebling  Ray  Is  applied  under  the  direction  of  a 
Registered  Physician. 

School  teachers  too  often  become  old  maids  through 
unthinking  neglect  of  their  appearance  They  forget 
that  youth  have  sharp  eyes,  and  that  this  is  a  modem 
age  and  to  succeed  you  must  look  modern. 

Remember  the  Court  of  Beauty  Is  Just  as  autocratic 
as  the  Court  of  Law,  which  does  not  consider  Ignorance  an 
excuse. 

Therefore,  phone,  call  or  send  to  Roebling  for  a  free 
booklet  describing  the  Roebling  and  other  methods  of 
superfluous  hair  removal,  mailed  In  a  plain  sealed  envelope. 


ROEBLING 

142  E.  27th  St..  N.  Y.  Phone  4480  Mad.  Sq. 


"/F  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT' 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,      Schools      and      Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Kings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK    TO    SEE 

"THE   NEWEST** 

Sllj^  Mttalhxt  Sing 

A  unique  and  iubitanU»l  ring  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  famUy  oioit 
fraternity  insignia,  etc.,  atrnok  aliiolutely  in  «oUd  gold  from  Bne  hand  oarTe4 
dies,  aet  with  a  FINE  DIAHOMD  and  birthttone,  including  raised  gold  mono 
gram,  completely  finished.  ^. 


Solid  10-karat  Gold 

$12.00  . 
9.50  . 
7.00     . 

Large  Siia  for  Ken. 


Large  Size 
Medium   Size 
Small    Size 


Solid  14-karat  GoU. 

.     $13.50 

10.50 

8.50 


Xedlum  and  Small  Site  to  Hatch,  for  Womesi 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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We  deliver 

ViaROLAS 

Anyivhere 


TELEPHONE       SEVENTY-FOUR      JAMAICA 


WHITE  HALL 


The      V  ictrola     Shop     Beautiful 
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FULTON  STREET.  JAMAICA 
Next    to    Bank    of   i-ong   Island 


Exceptional  VICTOR^VICTROLA  Service: 

C  Ever^  t})pe  of  Victrola  in  all  the  desirable  finishes.  C  Ever^ 
Record  in  the  Catalog.  C  Trained  Victor  Salesmen  to  wait  upon 
ijou.  C  Ideal  Soundproof  Booths  and  Music  Rooms.  tLTerms:  PaV 
rvhal  J)ou  -svish,  reeekly  or  monthly,  in  reason.  C  Call  or  telephone  us 
for  information  regarding  invitations  for  our  Concerts  and  Recitals. 


i 


5  K 


We  dellv  r 

VICTOR 
RECOIL) 

Any  whe ! 
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IMMEDIATE  AID '  BOOKS 

ON  THE  LIST  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Milne's  New  York  State  Arithmetics 

l^ITH  THE  NATION'S  CALL  FOR  "SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SOIL" 
agriculture  has  become  an  all-important  problem.  For  the  thou- 
sands of  young  people  who  will  be  encouraged  to  work  on  farms,  Milne's 
New  York  State  Arithmetics  offer  excellent  preparation.  In  the  First 
Book  there  are  numerous  problems  relating  to  household  matters,  chicken 
raising,  marketing,  gardening,  each  a  thoroughly  practical  problem. 

In  the  Second  Book  the  abundant  practice  in  such  problems  as  every 
farmer  must  solve,— the  cost  of  seed,  the  building  and  filling  of  silos, 
grain  bins,  the  cost  of  farm  labor,  marketing,  cooking,  canning  problems, 
—in  short,  arithmetic  work  that  equips  the  pupil  for  greater  usefulness. 


No.  5425~First  Book 


No.  8588— Second  Book 


Rabenort's  Geographies 

These  up-to-date  books  follow  the  Course  of  Study.  They  are  not,  however,  a 
mere  outline  of  the  work  but  amplify  it  with  a  richness  of  material  that  is  necessary  to 
a  full  understandmg  of  the  subject.  Their  profuse  illustrations  add  greatly  to  their 
graphic  power.  *         ^ 

No.  5894— North  America  and  the  United  States. 

No.  5895 — The  United  States  by  Groups  and  by  States. 

No.  5893— North  and  South  America,  exclusive  of  the  United  States 

No.  5892— Europe. 

No.  8676— The  United  States  as  a  Whole. 

Hunt's  Community  Arithmetic 

EFFICIENCY  on  the  part  of  the  young  wage-earner  is  demanded  by  every  com- 
munity. This  arithmetic  teaches  the  pupil  to  make  use  of  what  he  has  learned  about 
tractions,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  percentage,  interest,  etc.;  in  practice  work 
such  as,  the  Buying  and  Selling  of  Groceries,  Meats,  Furniture;  in  Carpentry  and  BuUd^ 
mg  Work;  in  Keeping  Poultry  Accounts,  Saving  and  Investing  Money  and  various  lines 
ot  work  common  to  all  communities.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book 
No.  9762 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


100  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 

MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  TEXTS 
Adopted  for  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City 

Additions  to  the  1916-1919  Supply  List      Additions  to  the  1917-1919  Supply  List 


MATHEMATICS 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics  Three 

Book  Series 


List  No. 


8590 
8591 
8592 


8593 
8594 
8595 
8596 
8597 
8598 
8598-1 


8754 


8935 


8920 


I — Fundamental  Processes  (Grades  3A-4B). 

II — Essentials  (Grades  5A-6B). 

Ill — Business  and  Industrial  Practice  (Grades  7A-8B). 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetic  by  Grades 
Edition  Especially  Arranged  by   Grades  for  the  New 
Course  of  Study. 

Krth'^Year^Book     ^  Fundamental  Processes. 
Fifth  Year  Book 
Sixth    Year   Book 
Seventh    Year   Book 
Eighth    Year    Book 
Ward    &    Veit's    Counting    and    Table 
(Grades  3A-4B). 

READERS 
(Continuation  of  the  Davis- Julien  Series) 
Days  vyith  Uncle  Jack,  Part  2  (Grades  SB-6A). 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Reilly's  Rational  Athletics  for  Boys. 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 
Morehouse's  Discipline  of  the  School. 


Essentials. 

■  Business  and  Industrial  Practice. 
Drill    Book 


ENGLISH 

List  No. 

5731  Harrington   and    Cunningham's   First   Book   for   Non- 

English  Speaking  Pupils  (Special  classes  and  evening 
schools). 

5732  Harrington   and   Cunningham's   Language   Lessons   to 

Accompany  The  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speak- 
ing Pupils  (Teachers,  special  classes  and  evening 
schools). 

5733  Harrington  and  Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non-English 

Speaking  Pupils  (Special  classes  and  evening  schools). 

5738  Hyde's  Twro-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  I   (Grades 

4A  to  SB,  inclusive). 

5739  Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  11  (Grades 

6A  to  8B,   inclusive). 

5743  Manly-Bailey's   Lessons  in   English,   Book   One,    Lan- 

guage Lessons  (Grades  4A  to  6B). 

5744  Manly-Bailey's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  Two,   Com- 

position  and    Grammar   (Grades  7A  to  8B). 
5798     Goldwasser's  Method  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of 

English   (For  teachers). 
5807     Woolley's    Handbook    of    Composition    (Indispensable 

for  teachers). 
5756     Moore's  English-Italian  Language  Book  (For  Evening 

Schools),   Revised  and   Enlarged. 

MATHEMATICS 
5405     Gardner    and    Murtland's    Industrial    Arithmetic    (For 

Girls,  Trade  and  Evening  Schools). 
5536     Heath's  Beginner's  Arithmetic  (Grades  2A  and  2B). 
5538    Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  One   (Grades 

3A  and  3B). 

5487  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two   (Grades 

4A  and  4B). 
8110     Walsh's  New  Primary,  Parts  One  and  Two,  Complete 
Grades  3A  to  4B). 

5485  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  One  (Grades 

3A  to  SB). 

5486  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  Two  (Grades 

6A  to  8B). 
5570    Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Complete. 

5488  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  One 

(Grades  SA  to  6B). 


ELEMENTARY  LISTS 

READERS 

List  No. 

9870  Heath  Reader  by  Grades,  Book  Seven,  7th  Year. 

9871  Heath  Reader  by  Grades,  Book  Eight,  8th  Year. 

These  Readers  Contain  the  Memory  Gems  Required 
by  the  Course  of  Study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 
9928     Lee  &  Carey's  Italian  Family  Robinson,  5th  Year. 
9922     Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  4th  Year. 
9947     Weeks's  The  Avoidance  of  Fires,  6th  Year. 

PENMANSHIP 
Haaren's    Free-Hand    Writing    Based    on    Muscular 
Movement  E^^rcises. 

9857  Manual    Number   1    (Grades   3.\-3B). 

9858  Manual   Number  2   (Grades  4A-4B). 

9859  Manual   Number  3   (Grades   SA-5B1. 

9860  Manual  Number  4   (Grades  6A-6B). 

9861  Manual  Number  5    (Grades  7A-7B). 

9862  Manual  Number  6   (Grades  8A-8B). 

ENGLISH 
9808     Goldwasser   &   Jablonower's   Yiddish-English    Lessons' 

(For  Evening  Schools). 

HISTORY 

9835     Bourne    &    Benton    Introductory    American    History, 
Enlarged     (Grade    7A). 

9837  Home's  The  History  of  New  York  (Grades  7B-8B). 

HYGIENE 
9854     Brown's  Health  in  Home  and  Town  (Grades  6A-7B). 

GERMAN 

9838  Foster's    Geschichten  vmd    Marchen,    Revised    (Grades 

8A-8B). 
9832     Manfred's  Ein  Praktischer  Anfang  (Grades  8A-8B). 

FOR    TEACHERS'    REFERENCE 
9965     Bachman's  Principles  of  Elementary  Education. 

List  No. 

5489  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  Two 

(Grades   7A   to   8B). 

5490  Walsh's  Grammar   School  Arithmetic,   Parts   One  and 

Two.   Complete   (Grades  4B   to  8B). 

5491  Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades   (Grades  6A  to 

8B). 
5571     Walsh's      Practical      Methods      in      Arithmetic      (For 
teachers"). 

5492  Watson   and   White's   Primary   Arithmetic,    Part   Two 

(Grades   4.\    and   4B). 

5493  Watson  and  White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic   (Grades 

SA   to  6B). 

5494  Watson     and     White's     Grammar     School     Arithmetic 

(Grades  6A  to  8B). 

HISTORY 

5943  Everett   Barnes'   Short   American   History  by   Grades, 

Part  One  (Grades  SA  and  SB). 

5944  Everett   Barnes'   Short   American    History  by   Grades, 

Part  Two   (Grades  6A   and  6B). 

5945  Everett     Barnes'     American     History     for     Grammar 

Grades  (New)    (Grades  7B  to  8B,  inclusive). 

5946  Bourne  and  Benton's  Introductory  American  History 

(Grades  6.\  to  7.\,   inclusive). 

5947  Bourne   and    Benton's    History    of   the    United    States 

(Grades  7B   to  8B.  inclusive). 
5951     Cornman  and  Gerson's  Topical  Survey  of  U.  S.  History 

(Grades  8A   and   8B). 
5995     Thomas'  Elementary  History  of  U.  S.   (Grades  SA  to  i  . 

6B),    Biographical.  U| 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    HISTORY    READERS 


List  No. 


6856 
7128 


6790 


Bass's  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life  (For  Fourth  Year). 

Horton's  A  Group  of  Famous  Women:  Brief 
Biographies  of  Noted  Women  (For  Sixth  and 
Seventh   Years). 

Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol- 
ume  One,   Beginner's   Book.     Third   Year. 


List  No. 

6870  Volume  Two,  Discoveries  and  Explorers,  Fourth  Year. 

6871  Volume  Three,  The   Early  Colonies.     Fourth  Year. 
6987        Volume  Four,   Later  Colonial  Period.     Fifth  Year. 
7132        Volume  Five,  Foundations  of  the  Republic.    Sixth  Year. 
7082    Stone  and  Pickett's  Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago 

(For  Fifth  Year). 


DICTIONARIES 

List  No. 

5657  Heath's  French-English  and  English-French. 

5658  Heath's  German-English  and  English-German. 

CIVICS 

5926  Dunn's   Community   and   the   Citizen    (Grades   8A   and 

8B),   Revised  and  Enlarged. 

5927  Plass's  Civics  for  Americans  in  the  Making  (For  Eve- 

ning Schools  and  Special  Classes). 

GEOGRAPHICAL    READERS 

6867     Haaren's   First   Notions  of   Geography    (A    Beginner's 

Geography)    (For   Fourth   Year). 
7129     Horton's    Frozen    North:    Arctic    Explorations     (For 

Sixth  Year). 

6994  Winslow's  Earth  and  Its  People  (For  Fifth  Year). 

6995  Winslow's  United  States  (For  Fifth  Year). 

7135     Winslow's  Our  American  Neighbors  (For  Sixth  Year). 

7247  Winslow's  Europe  (For  Sixth  Year). 

7248  Winslow's  Distant  Countries   (For  Seventh  Year). 

NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HYGIENE 

6160     Brown's    Good    Health    for    Boys    and    Girls    (Grades 
4.^,  4B,  5.-^). 


6303 
6304 
6380 
6381 
6600 

6601 


6628 
6629 
6630 
6631 


6382 
6383 
6602 

6376 
6377 
6378 
6379 
6375 


6443 
6444 
6445 
6446 
6447 
6448 


READERS  (BASAL) 

Bass's   Beginner's   Reader,   First   Year. 

Bass's  First  Reader,  First  Year. 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One   (Grade  lA). 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  Two   (Grade  IB). 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One,  Teachers'  Edition 

and    Manual. 
Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  Two,  Teachers'  Edition 

and    Manual. 

PERCEPTION  CARDS 
Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One,  Chickadee  Songs. 
Where   Is  the   Bee   Hive. 
Part   Two,   Bow-wow   and   Meow-moo. 
Fishes  in  the  Brook. 


Davis-Julien    Sea-Brownie    Reader,    Part    One    (Grade 

2A). 
Davis-Julien    Sea-Brownie   Reader,    Part    Two    (Grade 

2B). 
Davis-Julien  Teachers'  Manual  for  Second  and  Third 

Years.    (F"or  Sea-Brownie  Reader  and  Evenings  with 

Grandma,  Part  One). 
Davis-Julien's    Evenings    with    Grandma,    Part    One 

(Grade  3A). 
Davis-Julien's    Evenings    with    Grandma,     Part    Two 

(Grade  3B). 
Davis-Julien's     Evenings     with     Grandpa,     Part     One 

(Grade  4A). 
Davis-Julien's     Evenings     with     Grandpa,     Part     Two 

(Grade  4B). 
Davis-Julien's  Days  with  Uncle  Jack   (Grade  5A). 

Heath  Readers,  Regular  Edition. 
Primer,   First  Year. 
First   Reader,  First  Year. 
Second  Reader,  Second  Year. 
Third  Reader,  Third  Year. 
Fourth   Reader,   Fourth   Year. 
Fifth  Reader,  Fifth  Year. 


Heath's    Readers    by    Grades,    with    Memory    Gems 
Required  by  the  Course  of  Study. 

List  No. 

6449  Book  One,   First  Year. 

6450  Book  Two,  Second  Year. 

6451  Book   Three,   Third   Year. 

6452  Book   Four,   Fourth   Year. 

6453  Book  Five,  Fifth  Year. 

6454  Book  Six,  Sixth  Year. 

SPANISH,   GERMAN,   ITALIAN 

5843     Hills   and   Ford's   Spanish   Grammar    (Grades   8A   and 
8B). 

5819  Foster's  Geschichten  und  Marchen  (Grades  8A  and  8B). 

5820  Guerber's     Marchen     und     Erzahlungen,     Part     One 

(Grades   8A   and   8B). 
5838    Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache  (Grades 

8A  and  8B). 
5842     Spanhoofd's    Elementarbuch    der    deutschen    Sprache 

(Grades  8A  and  8B). 
5847     Bowen's  Italian  Reader  (Grades  8A  and  8B). 

SPELLING  AND  LANGUAGE  WORK 

7556  Haaren's    Word    and     Sentence     Book.       Book     One 

(Grades  3A  to  4B,   inclusive). 

7557  Haaren's     Word    and     Sentence     Book.      Book     Two 

(Grades  S.\  to  7B). 
7555     Haaren's  Graded  Spelling  Book  (Grades  3A  to  7B). 
7584    Penniman's    Common   Words   Difficult   to    Spell    (For 

Grammar   Grades). 

7591  Richard's  Primary  Speller  (Grades  2A  to  4B). 

7592  Richard's  Grammar  Grade  Speller  (Grades  5.\  to  8B). 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

FIRST    YEAR 

6684     O'Shea's  Six  Nursery  Classics. 

6688  Welsh's  Nursery  Rhymes,  Part  One. 

6689  Welsh's  Nursery  Rhymes,  Part  Two. 

SECOND    YEAR 
6753     Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  One:  Rhymes, 
Jingles  and   Fables. 

THIRD    YEAR 

6820  Norton's   Heart  of  Oak   Books,  Volume  Two:   Fables 

and   Nursery   Rhymes. 

6821  O'Shea's  Old  Worid  Wonder  Stories. 

6822  O'Shea's  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

6914     Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago. 

6922     Mulock's  The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

6925     Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  Three:   Fairy 

Tales,   Stories  and  Poems. 
6873     Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

FIFTH    YEAR 
7060     Norton's   Heart   of   Oak   Books,  Volume   Four:    Fairy 
Stories  and  Classic  Tales  of  Adventure. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEAR 

7147    Dole's  Young  Citizen. 

SEVENTH    YEAR 

8108    Starr's  American  Indians. 

7227     Sketch  Book,  Edited  by  H.  H.  Davidson. 

EIGHTH    YEAR 

7321    Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Arden  Edition. 

7329    Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Arden  Edition. 
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WF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
■'■  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
Courses. 


fls^ssli    //sagBiJ 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX   122 


No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


vyyjy/yyAiim'/liieeerMtM'yMirMKyMevMX^^ 


WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


l-.atest  Improi/emeiit  in  Gas  I_.igl^tliig 


I 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    YopR    City 
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HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY'S  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

Books  Listed  for  1917  in  Bold  Type 


List  No. 


ARITHMETICS 


SSSO  Hoyt  &  Feet's  First  Year  in  Number,  2d  yr.,  3d  yr. 

8585  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  4A-4B. 

8586  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  SA-6B. 

8587  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  7A-7B. 
8589  Vincent's   Vocational  Arithmetic,   Evening   Schools. 

CIVICS 

5932     Giiitteau's  Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

ENGLISH 

5760  New  Webster-Cooley  Course  in  Englisli,  First  Book, 

4A  to  SB. 

5761  New    Webster-Cooley    Course    in    English,    Second 

Book,  6A  to  8B. 


5762 


FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS 
O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  I. 


5763     O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  II. 

HISTORY 

5955     Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States,  8A-8B. 

6004     Tappan's   Elementary  History  of  Our  Country,  SA 

to  6B. 
6021     Thwaites  &  Kendall's  History  of  the  United  States. 

READERS 

6307  Beginners'  Frimer. 

6308  Beginners'   Reader. 
6455     Hiawatha  Primer,  2d  yr. 

6537  Riverside  Primer. 

6538  Riverside  First  Reader. 

6539  Riverside  Second  Reader. 

6540  Riverside  Third  Reader. 

6541  Riverside  Fourth  Reader. 

6542  Riverside  Fifth  Reader. 

6543  Riverside  Sixth  Reader. 

9888  Riverside  Seventh  Reader. 

9889  Riverside  Eighth  Reader. 

6549     Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in   Dramatic   Form, 
Book  II,  3B. 

8769  Selections  from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Fifth 

Grade. 

8770  Selections  from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Sixth 

Grade. 

9890  Selections    from    Riverside    Literature     Series    for 

Seventh  Grade. 

9891  Selections    from    Riverside     Literature    Series    for 

Eighth  Grade.  ' 

9865     American  and  English  Classics  for  Grammar  Grades. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READING 

8807     Akin's  Opera  Stories  from  Wagner,  3rd  yr. 

6853     Andersen's  Fairy  Stories,  4th  yr. 

9958    Antin's  At  School  in  the  Promised  Land. 

7299     Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  8th  yr. 

6952     Browning's  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  4th  yr. 

7336     Burroughs's  Afoot  and  Afloat,  8th  yr. 

7254     Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes,  etc.,  7th  yr. 

6975    Burroughs's   Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers,  5th  yr. 

7260     Dickens's  Christmas  Carol   (R.  L.  S.),  7th  yr. 

7282     Dickens  Reader  (Powers),  7th  yr. 

7148     Eliot's   Selected   Stories   from   the   Arabian   Nights, 

6th  yr. 
7302     Goldsmith's    Deserted    Village    and    Other    Poems, 

8th  yr. 
7340     Great   Debate.     Hayne's   Speech,   Webster's   Reply, 

8th  yr. 
7124     Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book,  6th  yr. 


Dramatic  Form, 
Dramatic  Form, 
Dramatic   Form, 


List  No.  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

7304     Hawthorne's    Grandfather's    Chair,    and    Stories    of 

New  England  History,  8th  yr. 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair,  5th  yr. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  6th  yr. 
Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  7th  yr. 
Holbrook's  Book  of  Nature  Myths,  4th  yr. 
Hutchinson's  (Woods)   Heahh  Series,  Book  I.  The 

Child's  Day,  5th  yr. 
King  Arthur  Stories  from  Malory,  7th  yr. 
Longfellow's    Children's    Hour    and    Other    Poems, 

5th  yr. 
Longfellow's     Courtship     of     Miles     Standish     and 

Elizabeth,   7th   yr. 
Longfellow's    Evangeline,   7th   yr. 
Longfellow's   Song  of  Hiawatha,  5th  yr. 
Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  7th  yr. 
Moores's  Life  of  Lincoln,  6th  yr. 
Perkins'  Dutch  Twins,  4th  yr. 
Perkins'   Eskimo   Twins,   4th   yr. 
Perkins'  Japanese  Twins,  4th  yr. 
Schultz's   Sinopah,   the   Indian   Boy,  Sth   yr. 
Scudder^s    Fables    and    Folk    Stories    (Illustrated), 

3d  yr. 
Sherman's  Little  Folk  Lyrics,  4th  yr. 
Stevenson's  Children's   Classics  in   Dramatic   Form, 

Book  I,  2d  yr. 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics 

Book  II,  3d  yr. 
Stevenson's  Children's   Classics 

Book   III,   3d  yr. 
Stevenson's  Children's   Classics 

Book  IV,  4th   yr. 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics  in   Dramatic   Form, 

Book  V,  Sth  yr. 
Stevenson's   Dramatic   Scenes   from  American   His- 
tory. 
Swem  and  Sherwood's  Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes, 

1st   yr. 
Tappan's  American  Hero  Stories,  Sth  yr. 
Tappan's  Elementary  History  of  Our  Country,  Sth 

yr.,  6th  yr. 
Tappan's   England's  Story,   7th   yr. 
Tappan's  Story  of  the  Greek  People,  Sth  yr. 
Tappan's  Story  of  the  Roman  People,  Sth  yr. 
Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children,  3d  yr. 
Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians,  6th  yr. 
Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Papers, 

8th  yr. 
Whittier's  Selections  from   Child  Life,  Sth  yr. 
Whittier's   Snow-Bound   and    Other   Poems,   7th   yr. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Curtis'   Dramatic   Instinct  in   Education. 

Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching. 

Hoag  &  Terman's  Health  Work  in  the  Schools. 

Riverside  Readers:  Manual — Jenkins's  How  to 
Teach  Reading. 

Leake's  Industrial   Education. 

McMurry's   Conflicting  Principles   in   Teaching. 

Perry's  Discipline  as  a  School  Problem. 

McMurry's  How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to 
Study. 

Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Sharp's  Fall  of  the  Year. 

Kendall  and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach  the  Funda- 
mental Subjects. 

Leavitt   &    Brown's   Prevocational    Education. 

Bolenius'  Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar 
Grades  and  High  School. 

Kirkpatrick's    Fundamentals   of    Sociology. 


7041 
7122 
7221 
6906 
7044 

7232 
6985 

723S 

9948 
7052 
7241 
7183 
8824 
882S 
8826 
7077 
6791 

6935 
6762 

6549 

6831 

7189 

7081 

9952 

6687 

7083 
6004 

7243 
7084 
7085 
6845 
7134 
7352 

7108 
7244 


8898 
8902 
8908 
6609 

8913 
8924 
8932 
7467 

6770 
6771 
7495 
9977 

9979 
9173 


9731 
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FOLK  DANCE  AND  GAME  BOOKS 


ON 
NEW    YORK    CITY    LIST 


Contract 
List  No.  Price 

9972    The  Second  Folk  Dance  Book  (New). ..  .$1^0 

C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D. 
The  unqualified  success  of  "The  Folk  Dance  Book,"  pub- 
lished in  1909,  shows  how  universal  the  delightful  pastime 
of  Folk  Dancing  has  become.  All  over  the  country  schools 
are  introducing  this  important  phase  of  physical  training. 
New  material  is  being  constantly  sought  for,  and  to  meet 
this  demand  Dr.  Crampton  has  prepared  "The  Second  Folk 
Dance  Book." 

9988    The  Playground  Book  (New) $1.35 

Harry  Sperling. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  BOOK  will  save  the  teachers  the 
labor  and  uncertainty  of  experimentation.  Every  activity 
described  has  been  proved  by  successful  use. 

The  descriptions  are  clear;  many  excellent  pictures  sup- 
plement the  list  while  characteristic  and  authentic  music  in 
convenient  form  is  printed  opposite  every  folk  dance  and 
singing  game  described. 

Well-known  authorities  contribute  special  articles. 
There   is  also  a  very  carefully  selected  bibliography. 


List                                                                                                 Contract 
Xo.                                                                                                      Price 
8934    Aesthetic  Dancing $1.13 

Emil  Rath. 

8896     Dramatic    Games    and    Dances    for    Little 

Children 1.13 

Caroline   Crawford. 

7395  The  Folk  Dance  Book 1.20 

C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D. 

7377     Swedish  Folk  Dances 1.13 

Nils  W.  Bergquist. 

7396  Folk  Dances  and  Games 1.20 

Caroline  Crawford. 

7479     Plays  and  Games  for  Indoors  and  Out. . .  .   1.13 

Belle   R.   Parsons. 

7470     Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises. .     .94 

Marion  Xewton. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  GIVING  TABLES  OF  CONTENTS,  ETC. 

THE    A.    S.    BARNES    COMPANY,    PUBLISHERS 
381  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND    BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS' 
NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

Books  for  191T-19  In  bold  type 

Supply  SHORTHAND 

List  No.  Day  and  Evening  High  School* 

3669    Course  In  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 

3671     Pitman's  Progressive  Dictator. 

3659  Practice  Letters  for  Beginners  In  Shorthand. 

3656    Business  Correspondence  In  Shorthand  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

in  one  vol.). 
S676    Twentieth    Century    Business    Dictation    Book    and    Legal 

Forms 
8674     Shorthand  Writing  Exercises  and  Examination  Tests. 
3664     Selections  from  American  Authors. 

3660  Grammalogues  and  Contractions. 
5119    Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand. 

4197    Taqulgrafla  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman. 

8570-1  Students'  Practice  Book. 

8571     Pitman's  Advanced  Speed  Practice. 

8516    The  Stenographic  Expert. 

9075     Pitman's   Dictation   Instructor. 

9153  Pitman's  Shorthand   Dictionary. 

TYPEWRITING 

3680    Chas.   E.   Smith's   Practical   Course  in   Touch   Typewriting. 

Balanced  Hand  Method. 
9668-1  Advanced  Typewriting   and  Office  Training. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

6647    Hammond's  and  Herzberg's  Style  Book  of  Business  English. 

SPANISH 

8229     Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence. 
9145     Pitman's  Spanish  Commercial  Reader. 

9154  MacDonald's  English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commer- 

cial Dictionary. 

Note:  Books  on  the  Elementary  List  are  also  available  for  Day 
and  Evening  High  Schools.  Books  on  the  High  School  List  may  be 
ordered  for  Intermediate  School*. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS.  2  West  45fli  Street.  New  York 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  INC. 


Added  to  the  List  (1917-1920) 

9983     LIP   READING   FOR   CLASS-  INSTRUCTION 

By   Louise  L   Morgenstern,   Principal  of  the   Manhattan 
School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

TEXTBOOKS    FOR     DAY    AND     EVENING    HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

4249  Heydrick's  Short  Studies  in  Composition. 

4247  Heydrick's     One     Year's    Course    in     English     and 

American   Literature. 

4307  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone  (Davis). 

4866  Faunce's  Mechanical  Drawing. 

4717  Review  in  Algebra,  Rubinstein. 

9242  Houston's  New  Physical  Geography. 

9693  Penhollow's  Seating-Plan  Class  Record  Book. 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Geography  by  Grades 

Title 
Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis),  New 

York    City,    The    Earth. 
Geography  by   Grades   (Miller   &   Davis),  New 

York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography  by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,  The  Continents. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,  The  Continents,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography    by    Grades    (H.    B.    Niver),    North 

Amer..  U.   S. 
Geography  by  Grades   (Niver),   United   States. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Canada.  Spanish-America. 
Geography     by     Grades      (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Europe. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

North    .\merica.    United    States   and    Its    De- 
pendencies. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

."Ksia,  Africa.  Australia  and  Oceania. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Mathematical  and  Physical. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Commercial  and   Political. 

Morrison  OutHne  Maps 

Designed    by    S.    E.    Morrison,    Public    School    No.    132, 

Manhattan. 
No.  Grade  Title 

7786  4A,  City  of  New  York. 
7767  4B,  7A,  North   Atlantic   States;   7768,  4B,  7A,   South 

Atlantic  States. 
7769  4B,  7A,  North    Central   States;    7770,   4B,   7A,   South 

Central  States. 
7771  48,  Western   States;   7772,   SA,   SB,   7A,   The   United 

States. 
7773  SB,  New    York    State;    7774,  SA,    New   Jersey;    777S, 

SA,  SB,  Pennsylvania. 

7776  7A,  The  World,  showing  United  States  and  Posses- 

sions. 

7777  4B,  SA,  7A,     North    America;     7778,  4B,  6A,     South 

America. 

7779  4B,  6A,  Mexico,   Central   America  and   West   Indies. 

7780  4B,  6A,    Canada;    7781,    4B,    6B,    British    Isles;    7782, 

4B,  6B,  Europe. 
7783  48.    7B,    Asia;    7784,  4B,    7B,    Africa;    7785,    4B,    7B, 
.\ustralia  and    Pacific   Islands. 


No.  Grade 
S866     4A 

S869 

4.A 

5870 

4B 

5871 

4B 

5883 

SA 

5884 
S888 

SB 
6A 

5889 

68 

5890 

7A 

5891 

7B 

5854 

8A 

88 

Reading 


No. 

6673 

6674 

6730 

6731 
6802 
6888 
7013 
7143 
6948 
5735 

5736 

5737 


Character  Building  Readers 

First  Reader,  Part  I.  (Parental  Love). 
Teachers'  Edition 

First  Reader,  Part  II.   (Industry). 
Teachers'   Edition 

Second  Reader,  Part  I.   (Co-operation  and  Helpful- 
ness. 

Second  Reader,  Part  II.   (Courage). 

Third  Reader.    (Personal  Responsibility). 

Fourth  Reader.    (Thoughtfulness  and  Devotion) 

Fifth  Reader.     (Adaptability) 

Sixth  Year.     (Fidelity  and  Justice) 
"Yerkes  &  LeiTert's  Our  City,  A  City  Reader. 

Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
First  Reader,  Even.  School  Elem.  Class. 

Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Sec.  Reader,  Even.  School  Intermediate  Class. 

Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Third  Reader,  Even.  School  Senior  Class. 


SpeUing 


No.  Year 

7549  3rd 

7550  4th 

7551  5th 

7552  6th 

7553  7th 

7554  8th 


Moran  &  Brelsford's  Graded  Spelling  Books. 

Moran  &  Brelsford's  Graded  Spelling  Books. 

Moran  &  Brelsford's  Graded  Spelling  Books. 

Moran  &  Brelsford's  Graded  Spelling  Books. 

Moran  &  Brelsford's  Graded  Spelling  Books. 

Moran  &  Brelsford's  Graded  Spelling  Books. 


History  and  Civics 


No.  Grade  Title 

5996    6A,  68  Thorpe's  School  History  U.  S. 

5925     7A,  8B  Fradenburgh's  Civics. 

5956    SA,  SB  Gerson's  (3ur  Colonial  History. 


Other  New  Publications 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 

Niver's  Elementary  Geography. 
Niver's  Advanced  Geography. 

By  Harmon  B.  Niver,  Author  of  Geography  by  Grades. 

PHILIP'S   ALGEBRA 

By    Maximilian    Philip,   Assistant    Professor   of   Mathe- 
matics, College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"ENGLISH  BY  PRACTISE." 

Books  I,  II,  III,  IV.     By  Joseph  T.   Griffin,  Principal, 
and   Frances   Moraflf,   Asst.   to   Principal,   New   York   City. 

REGENTS   QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS   BOOKS 

By  Isaac  Price,  A.  M.,  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York  City. 


Hiricls,     Hayden     &     Eldpedge,     Inc. 


John  C.  Rockwell  for  New  York  State 
CHICAGO 


George  C.  Field  for  City  of  New  York 
PHILADELPHIA 


Howard  J.  Gee,  for  New  Jersey 
NEW  YORK 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  Company's  New  York  List 

9810     Lippincott's  New  Picture  Composition  Book  (Esenwein)  4A-5B 


6495 
6496 
6497 
6498 
6499 
8757 
8758 


6819 
6918 
6919 
8836 


5548 
5549 
8097 

5980 

5982 
6017 
6015 


0.  READERS 

Lippincott's  First  Reader,  1st  Year $0.26 

Lippincott's  Second  Reader,  2rid  Year 30 

Lippincott's  Third  Reader,  3rd.  Year 34 

Lippincott's  Fourth  Reader,  Part  I,  4A  Grade 26 

Lippincott's  Fourth  Reader,  Part  II,  4B  Grade...     .26 

Lippincott's  Fifth  Reader,  Part  I,  5th  Grade 38 

Lippincott's  Fifth  Reader,  Part  II,  5th  Grade 38 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READERS 

Macdonald's  The  Princess  and  the  Goblin 38 

Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  1 45 

Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  Ill 45 

Lewis's  Wonderland  Stories,  5th  Year,  Group  A..     .38 

ARITHMETIC 

Gray's  Number  by  Development  (For  Teachers)..     .75 

Gray's  Number  Exercises  (For  Pupils) 19 

Lippincott's   Practical   Arithmetic 49 

HISTORY 

Morris's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States. 

5A-6B    45 

Morris's  School  History  of  the  United  States.  8A-8B    .68 

Morris's  History  of  the  United  States 75 

Raskin's  American  Government 60 


ENGLISH 


5801 
5802 
5803 
8661 
8662 


Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  I  (For  7th  Grade) .  .$0.26 
Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  II  (For  8th  Grade).  .26 
Sewell's  Practical  English  (For  7th  and  8th  Grades) .  .49 
Wilcox's  Daily  English  Lessons,  Book  I.  4A-6B  .34 
Wilcox's  Daily  English  Lessons,  Book  II.    7A-8B     .45 


DICTIONARIES 

5653  Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary 38 

5654  Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary 58 

5667  Worcester's  New  Academic  Dictionary 1.00 

5668  Worcester's  New  Comprehensive  Dictionary  (With 

Index) 1.10 

5669  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (With  Index)  6.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 

3632  Conway  &  Patterson's  Operation  of  the  New  Bank  Act  l.SO 

5217     Holmes's  Conservation  of  the  Child 94 

5328     Kemp's  History  of  Education 94 

5349    Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 1.13 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


Philadelphia,  ^  Pa. 


Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  above:  GILBERT  V.  CAMPBELL,  222  W.  lUth  St.,  New  York  City 


"/F  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,      Schools      and      Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Rings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK    TO    SEK 

"THE   NEWEST** 

A  unique  and  lubitantiai  ring  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  family  crest, 
fraternity  insignia,  etc..  atruok  absolutely  in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  oarved 
dies,  set  with  a  FIKE  DIAMOND  and  birthstone,  including  raised  gold  mono- 
gram, completely  finished. 


Solid  lO-karat  Oold 

SoUd  14-karat  Oold 

$12.00     .     . 

.     Large  Size 

.     .     .    $13.50 

•      9.50     .     . 

Medium   Size  . 

.     .     .       10.50 

7.00     .     . 

.     Small    Size 

.     .     .         8.50 

Larr*  SiM  for  Ken,  Hedium  and  Small  Sii«  to  Uatoh,  for  Women. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY 
UNDER  YOUR  OWN 
LOCK     AND     KEY 

for 

Q  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Policies,  Deeds  and 
Mortgages;  Bonds  and  Stocks. 

^Cancelled  checks  and  Leases  or  any  Impor- 
tant Contract,  Wills  and  Lists  of  Heirlooms  or 
anything  of  value. 

^If  you  have  something  you  would  hate  to 
lose,  keep  it  in  a  safe  deposit  box. 

^  That's  what  they  are  for — Safety. 

$5.00  PER  YEAR  AND  UPWARD 


jVIetropoUtan  Safe  Deposit  Co» 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City 
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NEW  MACMILLAN  TEXTS 

ADDED    TO   THE 

NEW  YORK  LIST  for   1917-1919 


9927 
9939 
9885 
9864 
9726 
9728 


ELEMENTARY 

Dunn:  What  Shall  We  Play  (3  and  4) $0.30 

Alshouse:  Heroes  of  the  Nation   (4) 30 

Oswell-Gilbert:  American   Literary  Reader  (6)...     .52 

Lister:   Writing  Manual  for  Teachers 30 

Dewey:    Democracy   and    Education L05 

Froebel:   Kindergarten   Principles    68 


HIGH    SCHOOL 

9208  Ashley:    Early    European    Civilization $L13 

9209  Ashley:  Ancient   Civilization    82 

9210  Ashley:    Medieval    Civilization 82 

9070  Opdycke:  News,  Ads  &  Sales  (Comp.) 95 

9217  Cajori  &  Odell:  Elemen.  Algebra  (1st  Yr.  Cr.) 49 

9224  Hegner:    Practical   Zoology 1.05 


POPULAR   MACMILLAN   TEXTS 


Lister:  Muscular  Movement  Writing 

8749  Lister:   Elementary   Book,   4a  to  5b :...$0.12 

8750  Lister :  Advanced  Book,  6a  to  8b 15 

9864  Lister :  Teachers'  Manual   30 

Van  Wagenen:  Dictation  Day  By  Day 

7605  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  3rd  Year 14 

7606  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  4th  Year 15 

7607  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  5th  Year 15 

7608  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  6th  Year 15 

8964  Diet.  Day  by  Day,  7th  &  8th  Years 18 

O'Shea  &  KeUogg:  Health  Series 

8744  Health   Habits,  4a  to  5b 34 

8745  Health  and   Cleanliness,  6a-6b 41 

8746  The  Body  in  Health,  7a-7b 49 

8747  Making  the  Most  of  Life,  8a-8b 49 


Byrnes-Richman-Roberts:  Pupils'  Arithmetic 

5534     Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part  1,  3a,  3b $0.20 

5390  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part  2,  4a,  4b 23 

5391  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  5a,  Sb 27 

5392  Pupils'  Arithmetic,   Book  4,  6a,  6b 27 

5393  Pupils'  Arithmetic,   Book  5,  7a,  7b 31 

5394  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  6,  7a  to  8b 39 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  New  Geographies 

5909     New  Geography,  Book  1,  4a  to  5b 48 


8677  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Pt.  1,  4a,  4b. 

8678  New  Geography,  Book  1,  Pt.  2,  N.  Y    Ed 
5912  New  Geography,   Book  2,  8a,  8b 

5910  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Part  1,  6a,  7a... 

5911  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Part  2,  6b,  7b... 
Emerson  &  Bender:  Modern  English 

5725  Book  1,  New  York  Ed.  Revised,  4a  to  6b 

5726  Book  2,  New  York  Ed 


.30 
.38 
.82 
.48 
.48 
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NEW  YORK 


BOOKS   ADOPTED   BY   THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FROM    CATALOG    OF 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CHIMES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Singable   Songs   tor  Singing   Children.     Words   by   Annie   Willis   McCuI- 
lough,  and  music  by   Ida   Maude  Titus postpaid  $0.60 

FOLK-SONGS  AND  OTHER  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Edited  by   Jane    Byrd   Radcliffe-Whitehead postpaid  $2.00 

FOLK-SONGS  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Edited   by    Ralph    Radcliffe    Whitehead postpaid  $1.25 

ONE    HUNDRED    FOLK-SONGS    OF    ALL    NATIONS 

For  medium  voice.     Edited  by  Granville  Bantock.     Paper,  postpaid,  $1.50; 
cloth    postpaid  $2.50 

OUTLINES  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY 

By   Clarence   G.    Hamilton,  A.    M postpaid  $1.50 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASS  METHOD  FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

By  Albert  G.  Mitchell,  Mas.   D. 

Ditson  Edition,  No.  176 postage  5  cents  extra.     Net  $0.50 

RESONANCE  IN  SINGING  AND  SPEAKING 

By    Thomas    Fillcbrown,  JM.D.,    D.M.D postpaid  $1.25 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  IN  MUSICAL  DEFINITIONS 

By    M.    F.    MacConnell postpaid  $1.00 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  J.  C.  Macy   postpaid  $1.25 

SIXTY  MUSICAL  GAMES  AND  RECREATIONS 

By    Laura    Rountree    Smith postpaid  $0.60 

ENGLISH  DICTION  FOR  SINGERS  AND  SPEAKERS 

By   Louis  Arthur   Russell...  postpaid  $1.00 

FIRST  LESSONS  ON  THE  VIOLIN 

By  John  Craig  Kelley. 

Ditson  Edition,  No.  29 postage  5  cents  extra.     Net  $0.50 

9849    MITCHELL'S    THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOL     CLASS 
METHOD  FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

Book  II  for  School  Orchestras   and  Violin   Classes— All    Grades. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  tc  CO.,  1-10-12  Eut  34th  St.,  New  Yarn 


THE 

ELSON  SERIES 

challenges  strict,  definite  comparison 
and  asks  an  award  on  the  findings. 

Item  No. 

8795     EIson-Runkel   Primer  $  ,24 

Elson  Primary  School  Series 

for  grades  one  to  four 

6389  Elson  Primary  School  Reader  I  24 

6390  "      "      «     «    n  30 

6391  "      "      «     «    III 34 

8755    «      «       «      «    IV  ;;;;;;;  !34 

Elson  Grammar  School  Series 

for  grades  five  to  eight 

7028     Elson  Grammar  School  Reader  I  ..  .38 

7149        ««  «  «  »        ji  3g 

9868  "  "  "  «        III 45 

9869  "  «  «  «        IV  ......     AS 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS, 
8  East  34th  Street  New  York  City 
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Rand  McNaHy  Books  and  Maps  on  New  York  City  List 

McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES  MACE  HISTORIES 

List  No.  Grade  List  No.  Grade 

9816  McFadden  Language  and  Composition,  5971     Mace  Primary  History 5A-6B 

Book    1    4A-4B  5972     Mace  School  History  of  United  States .  7B-8A-8B 

9817  McFadden  Language  and  Composition,  ^973     Mace  School  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Book  1         7B 

Book  2  5A-6B  Mace  School  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Book  2 

New  York  City  Edition 8A-8B 

DODGE  GRADY  GEOGRAPHIES  GOODE  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS 

5857  Home  Geography,  World  Relations  and  „„„.     „   PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL 

Continents 4A-4B  ifjl     I^'Tk        ■ 

/896     North  America. 

5858  Geography  of  North  America 5A-5B  7597     North  America,  or  Europe,  in  steel  case. 

5859  Geography  of  Western  Hemisphere  and  7898     Europe. 

Europe 6A-6B  7899     North  America. 

-r,^^     ^  1         riTT-io.         A-  7900     North  America,  or  Europe,  in  steel  case. 

..860    Geography  of  the  United  States,  Asia,  jgjj   Adoptions. 

Africa  and  Australia. 7A-7B  9637.9656     World,    South    America.   Africa.    Eurasia, 

5861     Principles  and  Comparative  Geography  United  States,  Australia  and  the  Philip- 

of  Continents 8A-8B  pines. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 

42  East  22nd  Street,  538  So.  Clark  Street, 

New  York  Chicago 


ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

NEW  BOOKS  LISTED  FOR  1917  IN  BOLD  TYPE 


List  Xo.  READERS 

6398  Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Primer,   LA. 

6399  Free    and    Tread^vell's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

First   Reader,   IB. 

6400  Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Second   Reader,  2.\,  2B. 

6401  Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Third    Reader,    3A,    3B. 

6402  Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Fourth   Reader,  4A,  4B. 
9933     Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Fifth   Reader,  5 A,  SB   (Group   B). 
9945     Free    and    TreadweU's    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Sixth  Reader,  6A,  6B   (Group  B). 

9886  Briggs'    (Columbia)    "READING-LITERATURE," 

Seventh    Reader,    7A,    7B. 

9887  Shryock's     "READING-LITERATURE,"     Eighth 

Reader,   8A,   8B. 
6633     Free   and   TreadweU's  "PERCEPTION    CARDS,"  for 

Primer. 
6638     Free  and  TreadweU's  "WORD   CARDS,"  for   Primer. 
7086     Thomsen's    "EAST    O'    THE    SUN    AND    WEST    O' 

THE  MOON,"  3rd,  4th  year. 

ENGLISH 
9819     Robbins  &  Row's  Studies  in  English,  Book  I,  5th  year. 


List  Xo.  FOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

9230     Irwin,    Rivett    &    Tatlock's    "ELEMENTARY    AND 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY"  with  Manual. 
9229     Irwin,   Rivett  &   Tatlock's  Laboratory   Manual. 

8529     Forster  &  Weigley's  -'FOODS  AND  SANITATION" 
(Reference). 

FOR   TEACHERS'    USE 

9801     Brown  and   Coffman's  "HOW  TO   TEACH   ARITH- 
METIC." 

"How  to  Teach  Arithmetic"  by  Brown  and  Coftman 
is  a  book  of  practical   methods  in  arithmetic,  which 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  all  teachers  of 
the  subject  in   our   Elementary   Schools. — Joseph   II. 
Wade,  District  Superintendent 
8930     Osborne's    "FOOD    AND    CLOTHING." 
8926     Scott  Nearing's  "THE   NEW   EDUCATION." 
9920     Thomsen's   "THE    BIRCH    AND    THE   STAR   AND 
OTHER  STORIES." 

LIBRARY    BOOKS 

2694     Briggs  and  Coffman's  "READING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS." 
2719     Charter's   "METHODS   OF   TEACHING." 
2851     Harvey's  "PRINCIPLES    OF   TEACHING." 

3036  Salisbury's  "SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT." 

3037  Salisbury's  "THEORY   OF  TEACHING  AND  ELE- 

MENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY." 
3046     Schroeder's  "PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONDUCT." 


ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
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t!sToi  SILVER,   BURDETT  &  COMPANY'S  BOOKS 

ON   THE   AUTHORIZED   LIST   FOR  NEW   YORK   CITY 

126  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(at.  No.  READING  AND   LITERATURE 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

6532  Book  One,   lA. 

6533  Book  Two,  IB. 

6535  Introductory  Book  Three,  2A. 

6534  Book  Three,  2B. 

8767  Introductory  Book  Four,  3A. 

6536  Book  Four,  4A. 

8768  Book  Five,  5A-5B. 
6608  Plan  of  Work. 

6634  Perception  Cards,  First  Series. 

6635  Perception  Cards,  Second  Series. 

6636  Perception  Cards,  Third  Series. 

6637  Perception  Cards,  Fourth  Series. 

8782  Phrase  Cards,  First  Set. 

8783  Phrase  Cards,  Second  Set. 

8784  Phrase  Cards,  Third  Set. 

8785  Phrase  Cards,  Fourth  Set. 

8790  Phonetic  Element  Cards,  First  Set. 

8791  Phonetic  Element  Cards,  Second  Set. 

8792  Phonetic   Element   Cards,   Third   Set. 

Ward's  Rational  Method  in  Reading 

6573  Primer,  complete,  1st  yr. 

6574  Primer,  Part  I,  1st  yr. 

6575  Primer,  Part  II,  1st  yr. 

6586  Additional  Primer,  1st  yr. 

6305  The  Little  Helper,  .Book  I,  1st  yr. 

6576  First  Reader,  complete,  1st  yr. 

6577  First  Reader,  Part  I,  l^t  yr. 

6578  First  Reader,  Part  II,  1st  yr. 

6587  Additional  First  Reader,  1st  yr. 

6582  Introductory  Second  Reader,  2d  yr 

6579  Second  Reader,  complete.  2d  yr. 

6580  Second  Reader,  Part  I,  2d  yr. 

6581  Second  Reader,  Part  II.  2d  yr. 

6306  The  Little  Helper,  Book  II,  2d  yr. 

6583  Third  Reader,  complete,  3d  yr. 

6584  Fourth  Reader,  complete,  3d  yr. 

6585  Fifth  Reader,  complete,  4th  yr. 
7609  The  Ward  Speller,  2A-5B. 

6649  Phonetic  Cards,  First  Set. 

6650  Phonetic  Cards,  Second  Set. 

6651  Phonetic  Cards.  Third  Set. 

6652  Sight  Word  Drill  Cards.  First  Set. 

6653  Sight  Word  Drill  Cards,  Second  Set. 
6613  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

5249  Arnold's  Reading.  How  to  Teach  It. 

6403  The  Arnold  Primer,  1st  yr. 

6404  A  First  Reader.  1st  yr. 

6405  A  Second  Reader,  2d  yr. 

6406  A  Third  Reader,  3d  yr. 

6407  A  Fourth  Reader,  4th  yr. 

6408  A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades,  5th  yr. 

6409  A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades,  6th  yr. 

6272  .-\  Reader  for  .Seventh  Grades.  7th  yr. 

6273  A  Reader  for  Eighth  Grades,  8th  yr. 

Silver-Burdett  Readers 

6544  First  Book,  1st  yr. 

6545  Second  Book,  2d  yr. 
6.S46  Third  Book,  3d  yr. 

6547  Fourth  Book.  4th  yr. 

6548  Fifth  Book,  5th  yr. 

ARITHMETIC 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetics 

5386  Book  One,  Part  One,  3A-3B. 

5387  Book  One,  Part  Two,  4A-4B 
5.388  Book  Two,  Part  One,  5A-5B. 
5389  Book  Two,  Part  Two,  6.\-6B. 

8581  Book  Three,  Part  One,  7A-7B. 

8582  Book  Three,  Part  Two,  8A-8B. 


c.t.  No  ALGEBRA 

5541     Boyden's  First  Book  in  Algebra,  7A-7B. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

6801     Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  I,  3d  yr. 
6886     Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  II,  4th  yr. 

7007  Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  III,  5th  yr. 

7008  Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  IV,  Sth  yr. 
7141     Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  V,  6th  yr. 

7095  Smith's  Our  Own  Country,  5th  yr. 

7096  Coe's  Our  American  Neighbors,  Sth  yr. 
7192     Coe's  Modern  Europe,  6th  yr. 

ENGLISH 
Brautigam,  Harper  and  KIdd's  Progressive  Composllion  Lessons 

5770  For  Third  Year,  3A-3B. 

5771  For  Fourth  Year,  4A-4B. 

5772  For  Fifth  Year,  5A-5B. 

5773  For  Sixth  Year,  6A-6B. 

5774  For  Seventh  Year,  7A-7B.  . 

5775  For  Eighth  Year,  8A-8B. 

5727     Field   and   Coveney's   English   for   New  Americans. 

5796  Gilbert  and  Harris'  Guide  Books  to  English,  Book 

I,  3d  to  5th  yr. 

5797  Gilbert  and  Harris'  Guide   Books  to  English,  Book 

II,  6th  to  Sth  yr. 

5781  Wallach's    First    Book    in    English    for    Foreigners 

(Evening  Schools). 

5782  Wallach's  Second  Book  in   English  for  Foreigners. 
.S798A  Harris  and  Gilbert's  English  Lessons  1. 

5799     Harris  and  Gilbert's  English  Lessons  2. 

GEOGRAPHY 
5853     Davis    and    Deane's    Elementary    Inductive    Geog- 
raphy, 4B-5A. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

9855  Conn  Physiology  and  Health,  Book  One,  3A-4B. 

9856  Conn  Physiology  and  Health,  Book  Two,  5A-8B. 

MAPS 
New  Century  Development  Maps 

Grand  Divisions 

7926  World. 

7927  North  America. 

7928  South  America. 

7929  Europe. 

7930  Asia. 

7931  Africa. 

7932  Australia. 

7933  United  States  and  Its  I'osscssions. 

7934  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

7935  New  England  States. 

7936  Central  States:  Eastern  Section. 

7937  Southern  States:  Eastern  Section. 

7938  Pacific  States:  Southern  Section. 

7939  New  York  State. 

7940  New  York  City. 
Historical   Maps. 

Italy  and  Northern  Africa. 

Greece  and  Western  Asia  Minor. 
792^     -i      British  Isles. 

Mediterranean  Countries. 

England  and  Western  Europe. 

Western  Asia. 

MUSIC 
The   New  Normal   Music — New   York   City   Edition 

6091  Book  One,  Part  One,  3B. 

6092  Book  One,  Part  Two,  4A-4B. 

6093  Book  Two,  Part  One,  5A-5B. 

6094  Book  Two,  Part  Two,  6A-6B. 

6095  Book  Three,  Part  One,  7A. 

6096  Book  Three,  Part  Two,  7B. 

6156     Smith's  A  Primer  of  Vocal  Music. 
6111     Songs  of  the  Nation,  7A-8B. 
6104     Furey's  Recreation  Songs,  2A-6B. 
6110     Silver  Song  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  all 
grades. 

8739  Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Book  One. 

8740  Meissner  &.Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Book  Two. 

8741  Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Pupil's  Edition. 
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Charles    Scribner^s    Sons 

New  Books  on  the  1917  Supply  List 

HOWE  READERS  BY  GRADES.    Book  VII 
List  No.  9874  Grades  7A— 7B  Price,  45  Cents 

HOWE  READERS  BY  GRADES.    Book  VIII 
List  No.  9875  Grades  8A— 8B  Price,  45  Cents 

McMANUS  AND  HAAREN'S  NATURAL  METHOD  THIRD  READER.     Part  I 
list  No.  9883  Grade  3A  Price,  29  Cents 

NATURAL  METHOD  THIRD  READER.    Part  II 
List  No.  9884  Grade  3B  Price,  29  Cents 

PRITCHARD  AND  TURKINGTON'S  STORIES  OF  THRIFT  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 
List  No.  9944  Grades  6A— 68  Price,  45  CenU 

KEELER  AND  WILD'S  ETHICAL  READINGS  FROM  THE  BIBLE 
List  No.  9976  Price,  30  Cents 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER^S  SONS,  i^:^  597-599  Filth  Ave,  New  York  City 


THE  IDEAL  SPELLING  BOOKS 

"A  few  useful  words  well  taught  are  preferable  to  many  words  half-learned." 

Revised   by 
F.  W.  Richards,  E.  L.  Willard  and  Julia  Brophy,  of  Public  School  IS'o.  SO,  Manhattan. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  1917  SUPPLY  LIST,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

List  No.  10,000,  Third  Year $.11  List  No.  10,004,  Seventh  Year $.11 

List  No.  10,001,  Fourth  Year 11  List  No.  10,005,  Eighth  Year 11 

List  No.  10,002,  Fifth  Year 11  List  No.  9,999,  Primary  Grades 24 

List  No.  10,003,  Sixth  Year 11  List  No.  7,561,  Grammar  Grades    20 

To   teach   an   every   day   vocabulary,   one   used   by   the  This  is   not  a  mere   word-list   speller.     Every  word  in 

growing   child   and   finally   the   adult,   is   the   plan   of  the  the  first  six  grades  is  accompanied  by  a  dictation  sentence, 

Ideal   Speller.     3,800  words   are   here   given.     Vocabulary  and  the  sentences  grouped  in  twos  or  threes  are  associated 

based  on  "Ayres,"  "Cook,"  "O'Shea,"  and   the  latest  list  in  idea  with  each   other, 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Education. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  ideal  speller  you  will  find  it  in  this  series. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT 

ARABELLA  &  ARAMINTA :     These  two  winsome  little  ARLO:     Vocabulary    carefully    compiled    from    the    im- 

children    promise    to    become    as    famous    among    school  portant  first  and  second  readers  now  used.    There  are  few 

children  as  the  Sunbonnet  Babies.    List  No.  9911.  Price,  38c.  words  in  these  readers  that  do  not  appear  in  Arlo. 

List  No.  9921.     Price  35c. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 


Ccacbers  )MoTiograpb8 

PUns  and  Details  of  Grade  Cdorfe 


Volume  23 


MAY,  1917 


No.  4 


CLASSROOM  DECORATION— 1 A 


The  teacher  and  children  spend  five  hours  each  day  in  the 
classroom.  It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  every  one  in  the 
room  will  be  happier  if  the  surroundings  are  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive. The  teacher  would  never  think  of  spending  as  much 
time  in  any  other  place  without  some  suitable  decoration,  yet 


It  sounds  so  simple  when  you  read,  "Fill  in  the  back- 
ground, green  for  grass,  blue  for  sky,  etc.,  but  unless  you  know 
just  how  to  do  it  the  result  will  be  hideous  and  inartistic. 

By  following  carefully"  the  directions  you  can  make  your 
room  so  attractive  that  everv  child,  teacher  or  visitor  will  be 


I  have  been  in  classrooms  in  which  absolutely  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  transform  the  ugly  walls  and  blackboards.  (I  am 
speaking  of  the  many  boards  unfit  for  constant  use.)  To  the 
child  in  the  lA  Grade  the  ever-changing  blackboard  scenes 
and  calendars  are  a  special  delight. 


delighted   with  the   cheerful  and   bright  atmosphere   created. 
The  topics  to  be  covered  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Border. 

2.  Monthly  Calendar. 

3.  Charts. 


^riir^^ 


Those  who  do  decorate  have  ideas  of  their  own  no  doubt, 
and  to  such  this  article  may  merely  suggest  a  few  different 
ideas.  To  the  new  and  inexperienced  it  will  give  definite  di- 
rections if  followed  faithfully.  It  may  all  be  done  quite  easily 
if  given  a  little  time. 


4.  Plants.  i-  i    '  "■ 

5.  Bright  Spots. 

( 1 )  All  boards  across  the  back  and  sides  of  the  room  may 
be  utilized  and  as  only  twelve  inches  are  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  blackboard,  you  need  not  feel  that  you  are  depriving 
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the  children  of  necessary  space.  Children  of  the  lower  grades 
cannot  use  much  more  than  the  lower  twelve  inches  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  blackboard. 

Draw  a  guide  line  twelve  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
board  along  the  entire  space  selected  for  your  border.  With 
the  flat  side  of  a  piece  of  white  chalk  one  and  one-half  inches 
long,  make  even  vertical  strokes,  holding  the  chalk  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  over  the  whole  space.  Leave  one  inch  at  the 
top  for  sky  and  two  inches  at  the  bottom  for  grass.  Go  over 
the  white  chalk  in  the  same  manner  with  a  piece  of  yellow 


Paste  the  figures  on  the  fence  at  suitable  intervals  and  the 
little  figures  will  look  as  though  they  were  actually  painting  a 
fence. 

Finish  the  bottom  with  a  strip  of  green  paper  one-half  inch 
wide  which  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten  will  give  you. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  calls  for  a  blackboard  calendar 
in  the  low  grades  and  you  will  find  suggestions  for  the  ten 
school  months  on  the  accompanying  plate. 

Figure  1  is  for  September,  2  for  October,  etc. 


chalk,  the  square  lecturer's  chalk.  You  will  find  you  have 
drawn  a  very  good  fence.  I'^ill  in  the  top  space  with  dark  blue 
with  a  little  white  over  it.  In  the  lower  space  make  strokes  to 
resemble  grass  with  green  chalk,  using  a  lot  of  brown  chalk 
over  the  green  as  the  green  alone  is  much  too  vivid. 

The  figures : 

Any  agreeable  painter  or  decorator  will  either  lend  or  give 
you  a  set  of  the  little  Dutch  boys  which  advertise  white  lead. 
There  are  seven  in  all.  Although  this  work  is  a  little  more 
difficult,  the  result  will  repay  you.  Cut  the  figures  from  white 
drawing  paper,  tracing  the  outline  if  necessary.  With  a  little 
care  and  practice  you  will  be  able  to  fill  in  the  faces  and  lines 
of  clothing.  Color  with  water  colors  the  same  as  the  originals, 
using  fiat  tones. 


Each  one  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  natural  colors  except 
tlie  turkey,  which  is  very  effective  if  made  with  white  chalk 
and  charcoal  with  red  for  the  wattle. 

The  June  calendar  has  a  branch  of  apple  blossoms  pasted 
on  the  board  with  mending  tissue.  The  directions  for  making 
the  blossoms  you  will  find  later.  Record  each  day's  weathei 
by  using  a  yellow  ball  for  a  clear  day,  a  white  one  for  a  snow) 
day,  a  closed  umbrella  for  a  cloudy  day  and  an  open  one  for  < 
rainy  day.  Whenever  a  holiday  occurs  draw  something  in  th( 
space  for  that  day  which  will  suggest  the  nature  of  the  holida} 
as,  for  Arbor  Day,  a  tree ;  for  February  22,  a  hatchet  or  faller 
tree ;  for  Memorial  Day,  an  American  flag.  You  may  even  al 
low  a  careful  child  to  make  the  ball  for  the  sun  or  snow  occa 
sionally.    I  have  placed  the  space  for  the  calendar  at  the  bot  i 
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ni  so  that  the  children  may  reach  it.     The  lines  of  each  one 
so  simple  that  the  teacher  who  finds  drawing  a  hard  task 
may  attempt  any  one  of  them. 

(3)  AH  kinds  of  charts  are  very  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. You  can  make  your  reading  lesson  much  more  effec- 
tive by  making  life  size  charts  of  the  animals  in  the  stories. 
Use  oak  tag  charts  36  inches  long  and  24  inches  wide.  As  we 
use  the  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  we  have  made  charts  of 
a  turkey,  a  goose,  a  hen  and  a  duck  for  the  first  story.  Make 
a  rough  outline  with  pencil.    You  will  find  the  pictures  in  the 


careful  to  place  them  between  the  fern  roots.  About  Pebruary 
or  March  they  will  bloom  and  just  at  the  time  these  are  fading 
you  will  notice  the  ferns  coming  up  again.  You  may  then 
safely  remove  the  bulbs  and  your  ferns  will  flourish  again 
until  the  next  December. 

In  two  other  window  boxes  we  have  geraniums,  begonias, 
silver  leaf,  and  tradescantia.  Two  iron  brackets  are  placed 
at  the  sides  of  each  window  holding  pots  of  creeping  plants, 
such  as  ivy,  creeping  Charley  and  tradescantia  (Wandering 
jew).    The  middle  window  of  the  three  has  a  shelf  put  up  by 


reader  very  clearly  outlined  and  easy  to  copy.  Go  over  the 
pencil  with  thick  black  crayon,  making  feathery  strokes. 
Many  ideas  may  be  developed  for  a  hygiene  chart,  using  real 
brushes,  nail  files,  etc. 

(4)  During  May  and  June  you  may  transplant  many  va- 
rieties of  wood  ferns  to  window  boxes.  Keep  plenty  of  the 
wood  soil  around  the  roots  and  cover  the  top  with  a  good  cover 
of  moss.  Your  ferns  will  then  flourish  until  about  December. 
Someone  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  glad  to  let  you  put  the 
box  in  a  shady  place  in  the  yard  and  care  for  it  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  In  October  plant  hyacinths,  daffodils,  tulips, 
narcissi  in  flower  pots.  Keep  in  a  dark,  cool  closet  until  you 
are  ready  for  them.  When  the  ferns  begin  to  die  off  about 
December  transplant  the  bulbs   into  the  window  box.  being 


boys  from  the  workshop.  This  shelf  holds  any  potted  plants 
which  you  may  collect  from  friends.  The  garden  did  not  cost 
a  cent  outside  of  the  price  of  the  iron  brackets. 

(5)  You  may  also  make  a  delightful  decoration  for  May 
with  a  few  leafless  twigs  and  some  crepe  paper.  Buy  a  roll  of 
crepe  paper  which  has  pink  blossoms  and  green  leaves  in  an 
all-over  design.  Cut  out  the  leaves  and  blossoms  and  paste 
on  the  twigs  to  represent  apple  blossoms.  One  small  bunch 
of  it  in  a  jar  on  the  wardrobe  lends  a  very  bright  spot. 

You  can  make  bluebirds  and  robins  from  patterns  which 
can  be  secured  from  Milton  Bradley  for  the  small  sum  of 
twenty  cents.  The  children  can  trace  and  color  the  parts  for 
you  and  when  several  are  suspended  from  the  window  sashes 
with  black  string  they  look  quite  natural. 
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The  Months. 
"First  January  all  in  white, 
Then  February  short  and  bright. 
Breezy  March  goes  tearing  round 
Tearful  April  makes  no  sound. 
May  brings  a  pole  with  flowers  crowned, 
June  strews  roses  on  the  ground. 
A  pop!  A  bang!  July  comes  in, 
Says  August,  "What  a  fearful  din !" 
September  brings  her  golden  sheaves, 
October  wears  her  colored  leaves, 
While  sad  November  waits  to  see 
December  bring  the  Xmas  tree." 

"If  you're   told  to   do  a   thing, 

And  mean  to  do  it  really, 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves, 

Do  it  fully,  freely. 
Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting  weak  unsteady, 
All  obedience  worth  the  name 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready."  / 

III.    Reproduction, 

The  reproduction  stories  are  supposed  to  train  the  child  in 
form  of  expression.  Short  stories  should  be  used  because 
a  child  delights  in  being  able  to  tell  a  whole  story..  They 
should  he  told  and  retold  until  the  children  are  familiar  with 
them.  If  necessary  the  teacher  should  help  the  pupil  by 
questioning  or  supplying. 

Stories  roR  Reproduction. — The  Boy  Who  Cried 
"Wolf."— Bryant,  p.  68.  The  Larks  in  the  Cornfield— Byrant, 
p.  80.  The  Elves  and  the  Cobbler — Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  p. 
7.  Hans  in  Luck— Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  p.  108.  Cinderella 
— Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  p.  156.  The  Town  Musicians — 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  p.  184.  King  Midas — Wiltse,  p.  118. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse — Wiltse,  p.  43.  The  Crow  and  the 
Pitcher — WiltSt,  p.  197.  Odysseus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds — 
Poulsson,  p.  69.  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt — Bryant,  p.  216.  The 
Hero  of  Harlem— The  Child's  World,  p.  232.  The  Red- 
Headed  Woodpecker — Cooke's  Nature  Myths.  Red  Riding 
Hood — Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  p.  22.  The  Pied  Piper — Prog. 
Comp.  Lessons,  Book  I,  3d  year,  p.  67.  The  Wind  and  the 
Sun. 

VIII.  Eighth  Week.  Conversation.  I.  How  do  we 
know  Spring  is  here? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  Spring? 

3.  What  happens  to  us  when  Spring  comes? 

4.  Why  do  you  like  the  Spring? 

5.  Where  can  we  go  for  a  trip  since  Spring  is  here? 

6.  What  would  we  see  in  the  park  now  ? 

7.  What  would  we  see  if  we  waited  a  while  and  then 
visited  the  park  ? 

8.  How  many  boys  ever  saw  a  garden  in  the  park  in  May  ? 
What  kind  of  flowers  were  there? 

9.  If  you  had  a  garden  at  home  what  kind  of  flowers 
would  you  plant  ? 

10.  How  would  you  tend  to  your  garden  ? 

IX.  Ninth  Week.  Conversation.  1.  How  did  you  spend 
your  holiday  ?    Where  ? 


2.  Did  any  boy  take  any  trips  to  various  places?    Where 
did  you  go  ? 

3.  What  did  you  do  there  ? 

Ninth  Week — Continued.     1.  ^^'hy  is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  wear  clean  clothing  ? 

2.  Why  should  we  be  careful  of  our  inner  clothing  as  well 
as  the  outer  ? 

3.  What  other  duties  of  cleanliness  have  we? 

4.  Why  should  we  keep  our  hands  and  nails  thoroughly 
clean  ? 

5.  Why  should  we  not  put  our  fingers  in  our  mouths? 

X.  Tenth  Week.    Reproduction. — The  Country  Mouse 
and  the  City  Mouse. 

1.  Where  did  the  Country  Mouse  go  for  a  visit? 

2.  What  did  he  do  there? 

3.  What  did  they  have  for  dinner  ? 

4.  Why  did  the  Country  Mouse  want  to  go  back  ? 

5.  When  they  went  into  the  cellar  what  did  they  find  ? 

6.  What  did  the  Country  Mouse  say  to  the  City  Mouse  ? 

XI.  Eleventh  Week.     Conversation.     1.  What  do  folks 
tell  us  that  April  showers  bring  forth? 

2.  What  do  we  watch  for  after  a  shower  ? 

3.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rainbow?    What  colors  are  in  the 
rainbow  ? 

4.  Do  these  colors  last  in  the  sky?    What  becomes  of 
them? 

5.  What  kind  of  weather  do  we  generally  have  after  a 
shower  ? 

1.  Did  you  ever  see  a  bird's  nest ?    Where? 

2.  What  is  it  made  of  ? 

3.  How  do  you  suppose  the  little  bird  makes  this  nest? 

4.  Where  does  he  get  the  material  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  bird  so  particular  when  making  the  nest  ? 

XII.  Twelfth  Week.    Conversation.     1.  What  did  you* 
eat  for  your  breakfast  this  morning? 

2.  Why  is  milk  so  good  for  us  ? 

3.  Why  is  fruit  good  for  us? 

4.  What  kind  of  fruit  do  you  eat? 

5.  Why  do  we  have  more  fruit  now  than  we  had  in  the" 
winter  ? 

1.  Where  is  a  good  place  for  us  to  plant  seeds? 

2.  Why  are  we  not  allowed  to  put  flower  pots  or  boxes  on  I 
fire-escapes  ? 

3.  What  would  happen  if  it  fell  ? 

4.  What  danger  would  there  be  in  case  of  a  fire? 

5.  Why,    then,    should   we   find    another    place    for   our 
garden  ? 

XIII.  Thirteenth  Week.     Reproduction.^—HaU-ChicV. 

1.  What  did  little  Half-Chick  look  like? 

2.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

3.  Whom  did  he  meet  ? 

4.  What  did  he  say  ? 

4.  Finally,  when  he  reached  the  palace  of  the  king  what 
happened  ? 

5.  Whom  did  he  ask  for  help  ? 

6.  Whatdid  they  say?  U 

7.  Why?  I 
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8.  What  happened  to  Half-Chick? 

9.  What  did  the  Cook  do  to  him? 

10.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

XIV.  Fourteenth  Week.  Conversation.  1.  Since  the 
weather  is  so  warm  and  pleasant  we  want  to  make  our  room 
cheery.     How  shall  we  decorate  it? 

?     What  kind  of  pictures  would  you  like  me  to  hang? 
Where  would  you  hang  them  ?    Why  ? 
What  would  you  like  on  the  window  sills  ? 
What  kind  of  flowers? 

If  we  place  flowers  there  how  shall  we  care  for  them? 
How  often  should  we  water  them  ? 
What  else  might  we  have  ? 
How  and  how  often  must  we  attend  to  the  fish  ? 
0.  Where  shall  we  place  the  fish  bowl?    Why? 
V.     Fifteenth    Week.      Conversation.      1.    Tomorrow 
we're  going  out  for  a  little  trip.    Where  shall  we  go  ? 

2.  If  we  leave  in  the  morning,  what  must  we  arrange  for? 

3.  If  we  go  to  the  park  what  are  you  going  to  watch  for? 

14.     Where  shall  we  eat  our  lunch? 
6.     What  games  shall  we  play  ? 
p.     What  time  shall  we  start  for  home  ?    Why  ? 
7.    After  I  leave  you  what  are  you  going  to  watch  out  for? 
R      Why? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  on  arriving  home? 
And  then  ? 

XVI.  Sixteenth  Week.  Reproduction. — The  Camel 
and  the  Jackal. 

1.  What  kind  of  a  fellow  was  the  Jackal  ? 
Why  did  he  always  tease  the  Camel  ? 

^^  - .     What  did  the  sly  little  Jackal  plan  to  do  ? 
H4.     Why? 
^^^.     How  did  they  cross  the  river? 

^B6.     What  took  place  when  they  reached  the  other  side  of 
the  river? 

7.  What  did  the  ungrateful  Jackal  do? 

8.  How  did  the  people  like  this? 
How  did  the  Camel  get  revenge  on  the  Jackal? 

10.  What  does  this  little  story  teach  us? 

XVII.  Seventeenth  Week.  Conversation.  1.  If  you 
saw  a  poor  little  birdie  injured  and  unable  to  fly,  what  would 
you  do? 

2.  Why? 

3.  We  should  be  kind  to  all  animals.  Explain  how  we  can 
help  them. 

4.  Why  do  we  not  like  naughty  children  who  harm  dogs, 
cats,  etc.? 

5.  Although  we  all  want  to  be  very  kind,  how  must  we 
take  care  of  ourselves? 

6.  What  injury  could  they  do  us? 

7.  What  should  we  do  if  we  should  see  a  mad  dog  in 
the  street? 

8.  Why? 

9.  How  can  we  hope  all  dumb  animals  to  have  better 
lives? 

10.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  them? 

XVIII.  Eighteenth  Week.  Reproduction. — Red  Rid- 
ing Hood. 

1 .  Why  was  this  little  girl  called  Red  Riding  Hood  ? 

2.  What  did  she  take  to  her  Grandmother? 


9. 
10. 


2. 
.3. 


3.  How  did  she  go  there  ? 

4.  On  her  way  she  met  somebody.    Whom  ? 

5.  The  Wolf  spoke  to  her.    What  did  he  say? 

6.  What  clever  trick  did  the  Wolf  play? 

7.  The  cunning  .wolf  fooled  little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Tell 
us  just  what  happened. 

8.  Why  did  the  little  girl  suspect  it  was  not  her  Grand- 
mother ? 

9.  Who  came  to  her  aid? 

10.  What  did  they  do? 

XIX.    Nineteenth  Week.    Conversation.    1.  When  you're 
a  man  what  do  you  want  to  be  ? 

2.  Why? 

3.  If  you  are  a  George  Washington  what  will  you  have 
to  do? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  man  would  you  be  if  like  George 
\\^ashington  ? 

5.  What  would  you  wear? 
What  kind  of  uniforms  do  soldiers  wear? 
What  do  you  want  to  be  when  your're  a  man?    Why? 
What  does  a  policeman  have  to  do? 
Why  do  we  need  them? 
What  kind  of  a  suit  does  he  wear? 

XX.  Twentieth  Week.  Conversation.  1.  How  many 
little  boys  are  glad  vacation  will  soon  be  here?    Why? 

2.  Where  are  you  going  to  spend  your  vacation? 

3.  Why  do  we  all  try  to  spend  part  of  our  time  at  least  in 
the  country  or  at  the  seashore  ? 

4.  '  What  do  we  do  when  we  go  to  the  seashore? 

5.  The  boys  who  stay  at  home  may  also  have  a  pleasant 
time.    What  can  they  do? 

6.  There  are  various  places  where  one  can  go  for  a  day. 
Name  and  tell  us  about  some  of  these  places. 

7.  Let  us  make  believe  we  go  for  a  boat  trip  to  . 

What  would  we  see  on  the  way  ? 

8.  Let  us  close  our  eyes  and  picture  a  little  country  scene 
that  we  might  see  on  our  arrival.    Tell  us  about  it. 

9.  Would  you  like  to  live  there  ?    Why  ? 

10.  If  you  did  live  there  what  would  be  very  different  from 
your  home  now?  (School,  no  trolleys,  etc.)  How  would  you 
be  a  country  boy  ? 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


In  the  Rabbit's  Place. 


Frank  was  very  fond  of  chasing  his  uncle's  rabbits.  His 
uncle  did  not  know  it.  Away  Frank  would  race,  a  long  stick 
in  his  hajid,  over  the  hill  and  through  the  field,  with  the  poor 
rabbits  panting  and  darting  ahead  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

One  day  Frank  lay  down  under  a  tree  in  the  orchard  and 
fell  asleep.  All  at  once  his  ears  grew  long  and  longer,  his  nose 
grew  out.  He  looked  down ;  there  were  four  tiny  paws  in- 
stead of  his  own  hands  and  feet !  He  felt  strangely  weak  and 
timid  too ;  but  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  Over  the  hill  came 
a  boy,  pell-mell,  holding  a  cane.  Away  Frank  darts ;  away, 
away !  but  he  cannot  fly  fast  enough :  that  terrible  boy  is  get- 
-ting  nearer  and  nearer.  Flis  heart  beats  so  fast  he  can  scarcely 
breathe,  and  his  limbs  feel  half  paralyzed,  and  now  the  stick  is 
held  directly  over  him !  With  a  great  cry,  Frank  awoke,  and 
was  glad  enough  to  find  he  had  not  been  changed  to  a  rabbit 
"for  all  time."    He  never  chased  the  rabbits  afterward. 
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Eleventh  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Repro- 
duction Story;  Wednesday,  Proverb;  Thursday,  Sentence 
Copy :  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory — Daisies.     Frank'  Dempster  Sherman. 

At  evening,  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead. 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night 

Questions. — Who  is  speaking? 

What  makes  you  think  so? 

What  are  the  daisies  spoken  of  ? 

What  Une  tells  you  so? 

What  is  the  meadow  of  the  night? 

Does  the  sky  filled  with  stars  remind  you  of  a  meadow 
filled  with  daisies  ? 

Class  and  teacher  study  poem  together. 

Tuesday. — Reproduction  Story.  Ned  was  going  ice  skat- 
ing one  morning.  He  met  a  poor  blind  man  who  had  lost 
his  way.  Ned  brought  him  home  safely.  Although  he  missed 
a  good  time,  Ned  was  happy. 

Questions. — Where  was  Ned  going? 

Whom  did  he  meet  ? 

What  had  happened? 

What  did  Ned  do? 

Why  was  Ned  happy  ? 

Wednesday. — Proverb.    Good  temper  is  like  a  sunny  day? 

Questions. — What  kind  of  a  morning  do  you  like  to  see 
when  you  get  up  ? 

Why  does  everything  seem  to  shine  on  a  nice  sunny  morn- 
ing? 

How  does  everything  look  on  a  dark  rainy  morning? 

If  instead  of  being  a  boy  or  girl  you  were  changed  into 
a  day  like  they  do  in  our  fairy  stories  what  kind  of  a  day 
would  you  like  to  be? 

How  would  you  have  to  look  if  you  were  a  sunny  day? 

How  would  you  have  to  act  toward  everybody? 

Our  new  proverb  tells  us  that  if  we  are  bright  "and  cheer- 
ful, if  we  have  a  good  temper,  we  are  like  a  sunny  day. 

Teacher  and  pupils  study,  "Good  temper  is  like  a  sunny 
day."  '  . 

Thursday. — Sentence  to  copy.    Squirrels  have  bushy  tails. 

Read  the  sentence  or  story. 

What  is  it  begun  with? 

What  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  story? 

How  is  squirrels  spelled? 

How  is  bushy  spelled? 

What  space  are  you  going  to  leave? 

Carefully  copy. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils  from  "Firebrands." 

TwF.LFTH  Week. — Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Descrip- 
tion ;  Wednesday,  Correct  Expression ;  Thursday,  Composition ; 
Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory. — Daisies. 

And  often  while  I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  doth  go ; 
It  is  a  lady  sweet  and  fair, 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

Questions. — Say  the  first  stanza  of  our  poem. 
What  did  we  say  these  "Daisies"  really  are? 
In  what  meadow  are  they? 


I 


Read  the  second  stanza. 

Who  is  speaking? 

Read  the  second  line. 

Is  that  true  does  the  moon  travel  across  the  heavens  at 
night  ? 

What  does  this  child  think  the  moon  is? 

What  helps  you  to  think  so? 

What  does  this  Lady  Moon  do  to  the  daisies? 

Teacher  and  pupils  study. 

Tuesday. — Description.     My  Ring. 

Each  child's  description  will  consist  of  answers  to  the  fol 
lowing  questions. 

Have  you  a  ring? 

What  kind  of  a  ring  is  it? 

Has  it  a  stone  in  it  or. is  it  a  plain  gold  ring? 

On  what  finger  do  you  wear  it? 

Who  gave  it  to  you? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  lost  it? 

When  it  gets  too  small  for  you  what  will  you  do  with  it' 

Wednesday. — Correct  Expression.     May  I. 

May  I  instead  of  Can  I. 

One  pupil  is  chosen  as  captain. 

He  stands  facing  class. 

He  chooses  five  of  the  best  children. 

The  children  chosen  are  given  one  minute  to  look  abou 
the  class  room  to  see  if  there  is  any  little  thing  that  each 
might  do  to  improve  its  appearance.    They  ask  the  question 

May  I  open  the  window  ? 

May  I  erase  the  board  ? 

May  I  dust  the  fire  drill  chart  ? 

May  I  pick  up  a  paper  that  I  see  under  John's  desk  ? 

If  the  question  is  asked  correctly  permission  is  granted 
the  captain  says  "You  may,"  to  each  pupil  in  turn.  Othei 
pupils  are  selected  and  same  is  repeated. 

Thursday. — Composition.    Copy.    The  Clock. 

The  clock  has  a  round  face.     It  has  two  hands.     It  has  :. 
big  hand  and  a  little  hand.    The  clock  has  twelve  numbers.    ! 

Read  the  story. 

How  many  stories? 

What  is  each  story  begun  with? 

What  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  story  ? 

What  space  is  kept  at  the  edge  of  the  paper? 

Have  pupils  copy  one  sentence  at  a  time. 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

ENGLISH— SECOND    YEAR 

Reproduction  Story. 
The  Donkey  in  the  Lion's  Skin. 

A  donkey  put  on  a  lion's  skin.  As  he  went  about,  all  wer 
afraid  and  ran  when  they  saw  him.  This  was  fun  for  th 
donkey.  By  and  by  he  met  a  fox.  The  donkey  tried  to  roa 
as  much  like  a  lion  as  he  could.  The  fox  was  not  at  all  afrai( 
He  came  up  to  the  donkey  and  said,  "I  thought  you  were 
lion  at  first.  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  you  if  you  had  n( 
tried  to  roar.  I  know  your  voice  very  well.  It  is  not  at  a 
like  a  lion's. 

What  did  a  donkey  put  on  ?  What  did  everybody  do  whe 
they  saw  him?  Whom  did  he  meet  by  and  by?  What  did  til 
donkey  try  to  do?  Was  the  fox  afraid?  What  did  he  say  l[ 
the  donkey?    Why  wasn't  he  afraid? 
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^^_  The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

^^H''I  am  stronger  than  you  are,"  said  the  wind  to  the  sun. 
^^V'l  think  not,"  said  the  sun.    "I  am  the  stronger." 
'^'^"Let  us  see  who  is  the  stronger,"  said  the  wind.    "Do  you 
see  that  man  down  there?" 
"I  do,'  said  the  sun. 
"Well,"  said  the  wind,  "the  one  who  can  first  get  him  to 
take  off  his  cloak  is  the  stronger." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  sun.  "We  shall  see  who  is  the 
stronger." 

Then  the  wind  began  to  roar.    But  roar  as  much  as  it  might, 
the  man  would  not  take  off  his  cloak.  Then  the  sun  tried.   It  be- 
came very  bright  and  very  warm.     Before  long,  the  man  said, 
"It  is  very  warm ;  I  must  take  off  this  cloak." 
He  did  so,  and  sat  down  to  rest. 

What  did  the  wind  say  to  the  sun?  What  did  the  sun 
think ?  What  did  the  wind  say  now ?  When  the  wind  saw  the 
man  there  with  his  cloak  on,  what  did  he  say?  So  what  did 
the  wind  do  ?  Did  the  man  take  off  his  cloak  ?  Then  what  did 
the  sun  do?  What  did  the  man  say?  Then  who  was  the 
stronger  ? 

The  Hunter  and  the  Woodman. 

One  day  a  hunter  was  looking  for  the  tracks  of  a  lion.  He 
asked  a  woodman  whom  he  met  if  he  had  come  upon  any. 

"I  have,"  said  the  woodman,  "and  I  can  show  you  the  lion 
himself.  I  saw  him  not  long  ago.  I  know  where  he  is.  It  is 
only  a  little  way  off.    Come  with  me." 

I     "Oh,"  cried  the  hunter,  who  was  very  much  afraid,  "I  don't 
icare  to  see  the  lion ;  I  only  wished  to  see  his  tracks." 

What  was  a  hunter  looking  for?  Whom  did  he  meetf 
What  did  the  hunter  ask  him?  What  did  the  woodman  say 
he  could  show  the  hunter?  How  did  the  hunter  feel?  What 
did  he  say  he  wanted  to  see  ? 

The  Lion,  the  Pox,  and  the  Donkey. 

e  day  a  lion,  a  fox  and  a  donkey  hunted  together.  When 
night  came  they  wished  to  divide  what  they  had  caught.  The 
lion  asked  the  donkey  to  divide  it.  The  donkey  divided  it  with 
great  care.  He  wished  all  to  have  alike.  The  lion  did  not  like 
this.  With  a  great  roar  he  fell  upon  the  poor  donkey  and 
killed  him. 

Then  the  lion  asked  the  fox  to  divide  it.  The  fox,  taking 
but  a  very  little  for  himself,  put  the  rest  aside  for  the  lion. 

"Good  fox,  who  showed  you  how  to  divide  so  well  ?"  asked 
the  lion. 

"That  poor  donkey,"  said  the  fox. 

Who  hunted  together?  What  did  they  wish  to  do  with  the 
things  they  caught  ?  Whom  did  the  lion  ask  to  divide  it  ?  He 
wished  all  to  have  what  ?  Did  the  lion  ask  this  ?  What  did  he 
do?  Then  who  divided  it?  How  much  did  the  fox  take  for 
limself?  What  did  he  put  aside  for  himself?  What  did  the 
lion  ask  tlie  fox  ?    The  fox  said  what  ? 

The  Donkey  and  the  Grasshoppers. 

A  donkey  heard  some  grasshoppers  singing.  He  liked  their 
voices  very  much.  "What  sweet  voices !"  he  said  to  himself. 
'I  wish  my  voice  were  as  sweet."  "My  dear  grasshoppers," 
le  said,  "pray  what  do  you  eat  to  make  your  voices  so  sweet?" 

"Oh,"  said  one  of  the  grasshoppers,  "we  live  upon  dew." 

"Then  I  will,  too,"  said  the  donkey. 


He  tried  it.  Not  long  after  that,  the  grasshoppers  heard 
that  the  donkey  was  dead. 

A  donkey  heard  whom  singing?  What  did  he  say  about 
their  voices  ?  What  did  he  ask  the  grasshoppers  ?  What  did 
the  grasshoppers  say  they  lived  on?  The  donkey  said  what? 
What  did  the  grasshoppers  hear  later? 

.    The  Woman  and  Her  Hen. 

A  woman  had  a  hen  that  laid  an  egg  every  day  in  the  year. 
Many  hens  do  not  lay  eggs  in  winter.  But  every  day,  cold  or 
warm,  this  hen  laid  an  egg.  The  eggs  were  great  big  ones. 
The  woman  always  took  them  to  town  to  sell.  People  liked 
to  get  eggs  from  her.  They  would  have  bought  many  more 
if  she  had  had  them.  She  thought  of  this  day  after  day  as 
she  went  home  from  the  town. 

She  thought  that  one  egg  a  day  was  very  little,  and  that  if 
the  hen  had  more  food  she  would  lay  more  eggs.  So  she  said 
to  herself,  "I  will  give  the  hen  more  food.  I  will  give  her  as 
much  again  as  she  has  been  having.  Then  I  shall  get  two  eggs 
a  day." 

But  she  did  not.  The  hen  became  very  fat  and  stopped  lay- 
ing altogether. 

Who  had  a  hen?  When  did  the  hen  lay  an  egg?  What 
size  were  the  eggs?  Where  did  the  woman  sell  the  eggs?  If 
she  had  more  eggs,  what  would  the  people  do?  As  she  went 
home  from  town  what  did  she  think  ?  .So  what  did  she  give  the 
hen?  If  the  woman  gave  her  twice  as  much  food,  how  many 
eggs  did  she  lay?  Did  the  hen  become  fat?  Did  she  lay  any 
more  eggs? 

The  Wolf  and  the  Goat. 

A  goat  was  standing  on  the  roof  of  a  house  as  a  wolf  went 
by  below.  She  cried  out  to  the  wolf.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
her. 

".Are  you  hungry?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  eat  me?"  asked 
the  goat.  And  she  laughed  at  the  wolf,  for  she  knew  that  he 
could  not  get  at  her. 

The  wolf  went  on.  The  goat  cried  after  him,  and  made 
fun  of  him.  So  he  stopped  and  said,  "Do  not  think  that  I 
care  for  what  you  say  or  what  you  do.  It  is  not  you,  but  the 
place  where  you  stand  that  is  making  fun  of  me.  Were  you 
down  here,  you  would  have  little  to  say." 

Where  was  a  goat  standing?  Who  passed  below?  When 
the  wolf  looked  up,  whom  did  he  see  ?  What  did  the  goat  ask 
the  wolf  ?  What  did  the  wolf  do  ?  Did  the  goat  make  fun  of 
him?    Why  wasn't  the  goat  afraid  of  the  wolf? 

The  Two  Goats. 

Two  goats  met  on  a  narrow  bridge.  One  of  them  must  go 
back,  for  on  the  narrow  bridge  there  was  not  room  for  them 
to  go  by  each  other.  But  which  one?  Each  waited  for  the 
other.  Neither  wanted  to  go  back.  Each  said  to  himself,  "I 
will  not  go  back." 

Each  looked  at  the  other  as  if  to  say,  "You  must  go  back." 

Neither  would  give  way  to  the  other.  So  there  on  the  nar- 
row bridge  they  ran  at  each  other.  There  was  no  help  for 
them.  They  fell  into  the  water  and  were  drowned  because 
each  wished  the  other  to  do  that  which  he  would  not  do 
himself. 

Who  met  on  a  narrow  bridge?  What  did  one  have  to  do? 
Why?    What  did  each  wait  for  the  other  to  do?     What  did 
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each  say  to  himself?     Then  what  did  both  do?     Where  did 
they  fall? 

Thi  Two  Frogs. 

It  was  very  warm.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  days. 
Many  brooks  and  rivers  were  dry.  Two  frogs  set  out  together 
to  look  for  water.    At  last  they  came  to  a  well. 

"Here  is  water  for  us,"  said  one  of  them.    "Let  us  leap  in." 

"No,"  said  the  other.  "I  cannot  think  as  you  do.  If  we 
leap  into  this  well  and  then  the  water  should  dry  up,  how  could 
we  get  out  again.    Look  before  you  leap." 

Who  set  out  to  look  for  some  water  ?  Where  did  they  come 
to  ?  What  did  one  want  to  do  when  he  saw  the  water  ?  What 
did  the  other  say  would  happen  if  they  leaped  in? 

The  Boy  and  the  River. 

A  boy  was  taking  some  butter  to  town  to  sell  for  his  mother. 
He  was  not  a  very  bright  boy.  On  the  way  he  came  to  a  river 
He  sat  down  to  rest.  He  saw  the  river  running  by  and 
thought,  "It  must  all  run  by  before  long.  I  will  stay  and  see 
it  run  out." 

At  night  he  went  back  to  his  mother  with  the  butter.  "Why, 
my  boy,"  she  said,  "where  have  you  been?" 

I  stopped  at  the  river  to  see  the  water  run  out.  It  has  been 
running  all  day,  and  it  is  running  now,"  said  the  boy. 

"My  boy,"  said  his  mother,  "you  will  never  hve  to  see  the 
water  in  the  river  run  out.  You  will  never  sell  your  butter  if 
you  stop  for  that." 

What  was  a  boy  taking  to  town  to  sell?  What  kind  of  a 
boy  was  he?  What  did  he  see  on  the  way?  What  did  he 
think  about  the  river?  Did  he  stay  to  see  it  run  out?  When 
did  he  return  to  his  mother?  What  did  his  mother  ask  him? 
What  did  he  say  the  river  is  doing?  What  did  his  mother 
say  about  the  river?  Could  he  ever  sell  his  butter  if  he  waited 
to  see  the  water  run  out? 

The  Crab  and  His  Mother. 

One  day  a  little  crab  came  out  of  the  water  to  play  upon 
the  sand.  His  mother  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  walk  so? 
Can  you  walk  no  better?" 

"Please  show  me  the  way,  mother,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can- 
not walk  as  you  do,"  said  the  little  crab. 

But  his  mother  coukl  walk  no  better  than  he  did,  so  he 
laughed  at  her  and  said,  "When  you  can  walk  well  yourself, 
you  can  show  me." 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  play. 

Who  came  out  of  the  water  to  play  on  the  sand?  What 
did  his  mother  say  to  him?  What  did  the  little  crab  ask  his 
mother  to  show  him  ?  Could  his  mother  walk  any  better  ?  So 
what  did  the  little  crab  do  ?    What  did  he  say  to  his  mother  ? 

The  Ox  and  the  Frogs. 

An  ox  went  to  a  brook  for  some  water.  He  put  one  of  his 
feet  upon  a  little  frog,  killing  him.  Some  other  little  frogs, 
who  saw  this,  ran  to  tell  their  mother. 

"Oh,  mother !"  cried  one  of  them.  "He  was  so  big.  I  wish 
you  had  been  there." 

"Big !"  said  his  mother.  "Was  he  as  big  as  this  ?"  and  she 
puffed  herself  out. 

"Oh,  much  bigger!"  said  the  little  frog. 

"As  big  as  this?"  asked  the  mother.  And  she  pufifed  her- 
self out  again  with  all  her  might. 

"Verv  much  bisrsfer!"  said  the  little  frog.     "But,  mother, 


you  cannot  be  as  big.  If  you  were  to  burst  yourself,  you  could 
not  be  as  big." 

His  mother  thought  that  she  could.  So  she  tried  again; 
and  she  puffed  herself  out  so  that  she  burst. 

Who  went  to  a  brook  for  some  water  ?  Where  did  the  ox 
put  one  of  his  feet  ?  What  did  he  do  to  the  frog  ?  Who  told 
their  mother  about  this?  How  big  did  one  frog  say  the  ox 
was?  What  did  the  mother  frog  do?  What  did  she  ask  the 
frog?  After  she  puffed  herself  out  more  and  more,  what 
happened  ? 

The  Goat  and  the  Wolf. 

As  a  goat  was  running  along  one  night,  he  saw  a  wolf. 
He  was  very  much  afraid,  for  the  wolf  would  kill  him  if  he 
caught  him.  So  tlie  goat  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  But 
at  last  the  wolf  caught  him. 

"Oh !"  cried  the  goat.  "Now  you  will  kill  me !  I  know  yoi 
will!     Why  did  I  come  this  way?" 

Then  the  goat  thought  of.  a  way  to  let  the  dogs  know  tha 
the  wolf  had  caught  him.  He  said  to  the  wolf,  "Please  pla- 
for  me  so  that  I  may  have  one  more  dance  before  you  kil 
me." 

"Very  well,  I  will,"  said  the  wolf.  "I  should  like  to  se^ 
you  dance  before  I  eat  you." 

The  wolf  began  to  play,  and  the  goat  to  dance.  The  dog 
heard  them  and  came  running  up. 

"It  is  my  own  fault,"  said  the  wolf,  as  the  dogs  caugh 
him.     "I  should  kill  goats  and  eat  them,  and  not  play  for  then , 
to  dance."  [ 

Whom  did  a  goat  see  one  night?  How  did  the  goat  feel 
What  would  the  wolf  do  if  he  caught  the  goat?  So  wha- 
did  the  goat  do?  At  last,  what  happened?  What  did  thj 
goat  want  the  dogs  to  know  ?  So  what  did  he  say  to  the  wolf  I 
Did  the  wolf  want  to  see  the  goat  dance?  So  what  did  th 
wolf  and  goat  do?  Who  heard  them  playing  and  dancing. 
Whom  did  the  dogs  catch?    What  did  the  wolf  say? 

The  Little  Light. 

A  little  light  was  very  much  in  love  with  itself.  It  though 
it  was  as  bright  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Again  and  agai 
it  had  said  this  to  the  other  lights. 

One  night  a  man  heard  it  say  this  as  he  came  into  th 
house.  But  just  back  of  him  the  wind  came  in,  and  out  wei 
the  little  light.  On  lighting  it,  the  man  said,  "Say  no  men 
The  lights  of  heaven  never  go  out.     No  one  has  to  light  them. 

Who  was  in  love  with  itself?  It  thought  it  was  as  brig! 
as  what?  To  whom  did  it  say  this?  One  night  who  hear 
the  light  talking?  Who  came  in  back  of  him?  What  di 
the  wind  do  to  the  little  light?  When  the  man  lit  it,  wh; 
did  he  say? 

ENGLISH— 3A 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

Scene — The  Royal  Palace. 
Present — The  King. 
King — recites. 

Joy  is  beaming  from  the  heavens 
Gladness  lights  up  all  the  earth. 
And  I  thank  thee,  Lord  of  Heaven, 
For' Thy  glorious  gift — the  birth 
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Of  our  darling  little  daughter, 
Who  has  flown  from  skies  above 

Like  a  little  gleam  of  sunshine, 
Like  a  little  ray  of  love. 


Sound  of  trumpets  from  without. 

I  Servant  enters — 
Servant — Sire,  the  queen  and  the  princess  wait  without. 
King — Bid  them  enter. 
Servant  retires. 
Enters  soldiers  with  bayonets,  a  drummer-boy  beating  drum 
and  heralds  with  trumpets. 

Next  the  Queen  with  her  ladies-in-waiting — two  walking 
in  front  and  four  carrying  her  train. 

Lastly — a  nurse,  bearing  the  infant  princess  upon  a  pillow. 
Other  servants  following — two  soldiers  bring  up  the  rear. 

(All  of  these  characters  should  be  gorgeously  costumed  in 
crepe  paper  of  varied  colors.  A  doll  beautifully  attired  will 
impersonate  the  Princess  at  this  stage.) 

The  King  advances  and  kisses  the  Queen's  hand. 
The  Infant  Princess  is  brought  forward,  and  both  in  turn 
embrace  her. 

The  pillow  is  then  placed  upon  a  table,  and  all  the  courtiers 
crowd  around  to  take  a  peep  at  the  Princess. 

The  King  and  Queen  seat  themselves  on  the  throne. 
Enter  Musicians. 

(The  music  may  be  pantomine  or  reality.) 
Harpist,  violinists,  etc.     Singers. 
Song — (To  any  simple  tune.) 

Deep  clouds  hovered  o'er  a  throne, 

No  light  the  darkness  cheered 
When  lo !  upon  our  vision  dim 

A  little  babe  appeared. 

All  bathed  was  she  in  rosy  light 
Like  that  which  greets  the  dawn. 

And  hers  the  smile  that  angels  wear 
When  they  to  earth  are  drawn. 

Hail,  all  hail,  our  princess  sweet 

A  nation's  hope  and  pride. 
May  joy  attend  thee  all  they  days, 

And  love  with  thee  abide. 

(The  last  four  lines  are  repeated  and  joined  in  by  all 
present.) 

King  (rising) — My  friends,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  this 
glorious  event  be  fittingly  celebrated.  Consequently,  a  week 
hence,  we  shall  begin  a  seven  days'  festival. 

Courtiers — Hurrah !     Hurrah  1     Hurrah. 

King — Furthermore,  on  the  seventh  day,  we  shall  give  a 
special  feast  to  the  fairies  of  the  kingdom. 

How  many  are  left,  Horace? 

Horace — Seven,  my  liege. 

King— How  about  Antiquita,  the  ancient  fairy  ?  I  should 
not  wish  to  incur  her  enmity  by  leaving  her  out. 

Horace — She  is  dead,  my  liege.  That  is,  she  must  be. 
She  has  not  been  heard  from  in  fifty  years. 

King — Very  well,  then.  Send  invitations  to  the  seven 
fairies  and  see  that  a  plate  of  purest  gold  is  provided  for  «ch 
one;  also  a  knife,  fork  and. spoon  of  the  same  material,  stui>.ded 
with  gems. 


Horace — It  shall  be  attended  to,  Your  Majesty. 

King — Also  see  that  the  gardens  are  rifled  of  their  fairest 
treasures  to  decorate  the  table. 

Horace — Yes,  my  liege. 

King — We  wish  to  make  this  an  occasion  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  land;  let  all  the  people  rejoice.  Let  every- 
thing be  done  to  propitiate  the  fairies,  as  we  wish  to  obtain 
their  gifts  for  our  little  princess.  These  will  bring  her  lifelong 
happiness. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  will  hear  our  singers  again,  and  then 
we  will  retire,  as  the  hour  advances. 

The  song  is  repeated.  During  the  last  stanza,  sung  by 
the  entire  company,  all  retire,  marching  slowly  in  the  following 
order : 

Soldiers,  drummer-boy,  heralds,  musicians,  ladies-in-wait- 
ing, nurse  and  attendants.  King  and  Queen,  followed  by  two 
henchmen. 

(Whenever  any  person  passes  the  King  or  speaks  to  him, 
that  person  should  bow  very  low,  bending  over  almost  double. ) 
A  week  and  a  half  later. 

Enter  soldiers,  heralds,  drummer-boy,  musicians. 

Soldier — ^This  certainly  is  a  jolly  week;  nothing  but  feast- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  and  hardly  any  work  to  do. 

Herald — Well,  it  isn't  every  day  that  a  princess  is  born. 

Musician — The  princess — God  bless  her !  Long  live  the 
princess. 

All — Long  live  the  princess.  Hurrah !  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 
Singers — 

Song — (a  lively  tune.) 

Our  hearts  are  light  and  gay. 
We  laugh  the  live-long  day. 
All  thoughts  of  care  and  sorrow 
We  banish  till  to-morrow. 

Tra-la-la-la  la  la-la-Ia  Tra-la-la-la-la-la  la  la 
We  siiig  and  dance  the  whole  day  through 
For  the  sun  is  bright,  and  the  skies  are  blue. 
Tra-la-la-la  la-la-ia  la-la  Tra-la-la-la-etc, 

(repeated  as  often  as  desired.) 

A  lively  little  dance  may  be  introduced  here  Let  the  mu- 
sicians play  for  it. 

Soldier — Our  King  has  acted  nobly. 

Musician — He  certainly  is  giving  us  a  good  time. 

Soldier — Oh,  I  don't  mean  that.  Didn't  you  hear  about 
the  prisoners? 

Musician — No,  what  is  it? 

Soldier — The  majority  of  them  have  been  set  free. 

Musician — That  was  generous  of  him. 

Herald — And  the  poor !  They  have  been  amply  provided 
for. 

Musician — That  was  truly  noble.  There  is  nothing  so 
kingly  as  kindness.     He  is  a  good  ruler. 

Soldier — Those  lucky  prisoners!  If  they  were  here,  I 
think  they'd  dance  and  sing  with  us.     Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Musician — They  certainly  would. 
They  sing  again : 

Our  hearts  are  light  and  gay 
Dance  also  repeated. 

At  the  end  they  go  skipping  oflf. 
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SCENE  SECOND— A  FOREST  GLADE. 
Enter — airily  skipping — The  Seven  Fairies. 

A  pretty,  lively  dance  may  be  introduced  here. 

(Crepe  paper,  in  very  light  colors,  will  furnish  the  cos- 
tumes. These  should  be  covered  with  spangles.  Each  fairy 
should  have  wings,  a  star  on  her  forehead,  and  a  wand  in  her 
hand.) 

After  the  dance,  they  stand  in  a  semi-circle  and  the  leader 
sings. 

Forth  from  our  happy  forest  home 

We  come  with  footsteps  light. 
To  visit  mortals  once  again. 

And  fill  them  with  delight. 


Wherever  sorrow  rears  its  head, 

Or  cruelty  holds  sway. 
We  wave  our  magic  wands  and  lo : 

They  vanish  quite  away. 

We  bring  fond  memories  to  the  old ; 

And  sweet  bright  hopes  to  youth. 
And  teach  to  all  who  dwell  below. 

The  magic  power  of  truth. 

And  to  our  little  princess  sweet. 

We  bring  gifts  rich  and  rare. 
That  all  may  love  who  look  upon 

Her  infant  face  so  fair. 


Fairy  dance  repeated. 

During  this  they  trip  out. 

Enter  Antiquita  in  black  garments  and  wearing  an  ugly 
mask.     Leans  upon  a  stick. 
Antiquita  recites. 

I  don't  dance  or  sing,  but 

I'm  a  fairy  too, 
And  fierce  the  hate  I  feel  for  those 

Misguided  mortals  who 
Have  shut  me  out  from  this  fair  feast 

Forsooth,  because  I'm  old. 
But  power  is  mine  to  punish  them 

And  make  their  blood  run  cold. 

Antiquita  retires,  hobbling  and  muttering. 

SCENE  THIRD— THE  BANQUET  HALL. 

(Decoration  of  flowers  and  green  branches— adorning  the 
walls,  hanging  from  the  chandeliers,  and  almost  covering  the 
table.     These  may  all  be  made  of  paper  if  desired.) 

Plates,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  of  yellow  paper,  to  simulate  gold. 

Sound  of  trumpets. 

Enter  the  royal  party,  proceeding  as  before,  except  that 
the  infant  is  not  present. 

King  and  Queen  seat  themselves  upon  the  throne,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  dispose  themselves  about  it. 

Sound  of  singing  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  fairies,  airily  skipping  and  singing  their  song — 
"Forth  from  our  happy  forest  home." 


The  King  and  Queen  rise  from  their  places,  and  remain 
standing  during  the  dancing  and  singing. 

At  its  close,  the  King  speaks. 

King — Welcome,  kind  fairies,  unto  our  merry  banqueting. 
We  fain  would  have  the  grace  of  your  presence  at  the  christen- 
ing of  our  daughter.  Let  gayety  heighten  appetite,  and  joy 
reign  over  all. 

i^oiVy— Thanks,  good  King,  for  your  hearty  welcome.  We 
hastened  at  your  bidding  to  present  our  gifts  to  the  little 
Princess. 

Entire  company — Hurrah!     Hurrah!     Hurrah! 
They  sing — 

Welcome,    welcome,    gentle    fairies. 

Oh  we  love  you  well ; 
Coming  to  the  haunts  of  mortals 

From  your  mossy  dell. 
Bringing  peace  and  joy  and  gladness 

Into  every  life ; 
Driving  off  all  gloom  and  sadness. 

Banishing  all  strife. 


King — My  good  fairies,  be  pleased  to  seat  yourselves. 

They  take  seats  at  the  table,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
retire  to  a  little  distance,  except  three  or  four  who  are  to 
wait  on  the  guests. 

There  may  be  real  food,  if  desired,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
Pantomine  will  do  as  well. 

Have  the  dishes  yellow.  L^t  the  first  waiter  go  to  the 
head  of  the  table,  presenting  his  or  her  dish,  always  serving 
from  the  left.  Then  proceed  to  the  next  person,  and  so  on. 
Let  the  second  one  follow,  then  the  third,  ;apd  as  many  as 
are  desired  in  order. 

Have  music  playing  all  the  while. 

Suddenly  the  music  ceases,  there  is  an  expectant  lull,  and 
everybody  looks  around. 

Antiquita  has  entered. 

King — Welcome,  Antiquita,  to  the  fairy  banquet. 

Antiqtiita — Oh,  I'm  very  welcome. 

King — Where  have  you  been  these  fifty  years?- 

Antiquita — In  my  tower,  of  course.  Where  did  you  think 
I  was? 

King — We  thought  you  were  dead,  because  we  had  not 
heard  from  you. 

Antiquita — Indeed? 

The  fairies  move  closer  to  make  room  at  the  table  for 
Antiquita. 

King — Join  our  festive  board,  Antiquita. 

She  advances  sulkily,  and  sits  down. 

\  silver  plate,  knife,  fork  and  spoon  are  brought  to  her. 
(Use  white  paper). 

She  sits,  muttering. 

The  feast  goes  on. 

At  the  close,  all  rise. 

King — Let  the  infant  princess  be  brought  hither. 

:■  1)1  lie  of  the  courtiers  depart. 
,  They  return  presently,  escorting  the  nurse,  carrying  the 
in^int  on  a  pillow. 

n    -  young    fairies    crowd    around,    smiling.     Antiquita, 
tands  aloof,  scowling. 
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The  iirst   fairy  takes  the  hand  of  the  httle  princess  and 
recites. 

FIRST  FAIRY— 

My  princess  sweet,  I  give  to  you, 

The  gift  of  beauty  rare. 
Throughout  the  length  of  all  the  land, 

No  face  will  be  more  fair. 
Princes  will  hover  round  thy  feet. 

And  praise  thy  name  the  while, 
And  all  thou  lov'st  will  joy  to  see 

The  magic  of  thy  smile. 

SECOND  FAIRY — advances — recites : 

The  wits  of  all  the  great,  wise  men 

Shall  be  as  one  in  thee. 
And  every  problem  thou  shalt  solve 

With  great  lucidity. 
The  cares  that  hover  round  a  throne 

Will  vanish  like  the  rain, 
And  even  seers  will  marvel  at 

The  power  of  thy  brain. 

THIRD  FAIRY— 

Oh  princess  dear,  I  bring  to  thee 

The  gift  of  gracefulness, 
That  every  movement  may  be  joy, 

Each  motion  a  caress. 
No  clumsy  act  can  e'er  be  thine. 

No  rude  ungracious  one. 
But  gentle  movements   mark  thy  days 

From  morn  till  set  of  sun. 

FOURTH  FAIRY— 

kThe  gift  I  bring  to"  thee,  my   sweet, 
Is  that  of  perfect  dancing. 
To  view  thee  in  a  merry  whirl 
Will  be  a  sight  entrancing; 
To  see  thee  trip  on  fairy  feet, 
As  light  as  thistledown. 
And  bow  with  dainty,  airy  grace 
Like  queens  of  great  renown. 
FIFTH  FAIRY— 

The  sweetest  notes  that  ever  yet 

Have  fall'n  on  mortal  ears. 
Will  issue  from  that  throat  of  thine. 

And  drive  away  all  tears. 
Thy  voice  the  stricken  heart  will  cheer, 

The  little  child  will  soothe, 
And  those  whom  care  has  tortured  long, 
Will  see  the  way  grow  smooth. 
SIXTH  FAIRY— 

All  instruments  that  man  has  known 

The  tender  and  the  grand, 
Shall  yield  to  thee  their  melodies 

As  to  a  master  hand. 
And  power  thou'lt  have  to  make  the  hours 

Like  fleeting  minutes  seem. 
And  all  the  griefs  and  cares  of  life 
Float  by  as  in  a  dream.      ^ 

Here    the    seventh    fairy    is    seen    to    disappear   l 
curtain. 


.i. 
lind   a 


Antiquita  steps  forward  amid  profound  silence,  and  says. 

My  gift  is  this. 
When  the  princess  is  fifteen  years  old,  she  shall  wound  her 
hand  with  a  spindle  and  shall  die. 

All  present  look  horror-struck  and  fall  to  weeping. 
The  seventh  fairy  re-appears  and  says. 

I  waited  last,  O  King  and  Queen, 

So  that  I  may  undo 
In  part  at  least  the  mischief  that 

Our  friend  has  brought  to  you. 
'Tis  true  indeed  our  princess  sweet 

Shall  wound  her  tiny  hand 
And  Sorrow  stalk  throughout  the  length 

And  breadth  of  all  the  land. 
But  'tis  not  true  that  she  shall  die. 

Instead  she'll  fall  asleep 
And  thus  remain  a  hundred  years 

In  slumber  sound  and  deep. 
Thus  with  her  household  she  shall  lie 

In  sweet,  unconscious  bliss. 
Until  her  true  prince  shall  arrive. 

And  wake  her  with  a  kiss. 

During  this  recital,  Antiquita  disappears. 

At  its  close  the  fairies  slowly  and  sadly  retire,  bowing  as 
they  go. 

The  King  rises,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  bows 
in  return;  the  queen  remains  with  face  covered,  overcome 
with  grief,  while  the  nurse  still  weeps  over  her  charge. 

The  King— It  is  our  wish  that,  at  once,  all  spindles  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  destroyed. 
Our  good  friends  here  will  see  to  it. 

Couriers— We  will.  Your  Majesty. 

The  King — Let  the  work  of  destruction  begin  today.  If 
no  more  spindles  remain,  this  danger  may  be  averted  from 
our  little  daughter. 

All — God  grant  it  may. 

The  heralds  blow  their  trumpets,  and  there  is  some  music, 
but  not  the  sprightly,  lively  airs  which  were  played  on  enter- 
ing and  the  entire  company  retires,  the  King  supporting  the 
Queen. 

Fifteen  years  later. 

Enter  the  princess,  skipping  and  singing. 

(As  she  is  supposed  to  be  a  lovely,  simple  young  girl,  she 
must  not  pose,  she  must  not  be  theatric ;  when  she  sings,  she 
should  flit  around  the  room  as  if  alone,  and  take  no  notice 
of  the  audience.) 

Sings — 

All  my  days  are  full  of  joy. 

From  morning  until  night ; 
I  sing  and  dance  the  time  away, 

I'm  brimming  with  delight. 
The  blue  sky  smiles  above  my  head, 

The  flowers  beneath  my  feet 
While  from  the  trees  the  whole  day   long 

Comes  music  soft  and  sweet. 

Soliloquizes— Yes,    I    am   always    happy.     My    father   the 
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king  says  it  is  because  of  the  many  gifts  given  me  by  the 
fairies  at  my  christening. 

I  have  iieard  my  nurse  today  speak  of  sorrow;  I  wonder 
what  it  means? 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  alone ;  my  father  the  king 
and  my  mother  the  queen  have  gone  of?  in  their  chariot.  What 
an  interesting  old  tower  this  is;  I  had  a  great  climb  getting 
up  here. 

I  must  look  out  one  of  these  windows :  why,  I  can  see  the 
chariot  in  the  distance!  I  hope  father  and  mother  will  not  be 
long. 

What  is  that  buzzing  sound? 

(sound  of  spinning.) 
The  princess  moves  a  screen  to  one  side,  and  discovers  an 
old  woman  spinning. 

.  Princess — Why,  what  have  we  here  ?    What  are  you  doing, 
my  good  woman? 

Old  Woman — I  am  spinning,  dearie. 

Princess — Isn't  it  pretty  ?    Let  me  see  if  I  can  do  it. 

Takes  the  spindle;  it  pricks  her;  she  falls  upon  the  floor. 

Old  Woman — Help !     Help ! 
Bends  over  her. 

Ladies-in-waiting  and  attendants  come  running  in;  also 
a  dwarf  with  big  boots. 

Dtvarf — looks  at  princess — I  am  going  for  the  good  fairy. 

Attendant — But  she  is  twelve  thousand  leagues  away. 

Dwarf — But  I  have  on  my  seven-league  boots.  I  will  have 
here  here  in  an  hour.     (Runs  out.) 

Lady-in-waiting. — What  have  you  done  to  the  Princess  ? 

Old  Woman — The  Princess?     I  did  not  know  her. 

Lady-in-waiting — What  did  you  do  to  her? 

Old  Woman — I  did  nothing.     She  touched  the  spindle. 

All — She  touched  the  spindle?  (They  wring  their  hands 
and  walk  around.) 

An  attendant — I  hear  the  chariot.     The  king  is  coming. 

/i//— -The  king!  the  king! 

Old  Woman — Ah !  woe  is  me. 
King  enters. 

Lady-in-waiting — Your  Majesty,  this  old  woman  here  was 
spinning  and  the  princess  came  in  and  touched  the  spindle. 
She  ought  to  be  punished  for  having  a  spinning-wheel  in 
spite  of  your  decree. 

Old  Woman — I  never  heard  of  a  decree.  I  have  lived  in 
this  tower  all  my  life  and  have  not  mixed  with  people.  And 
I  did  not  know  the  princess. 

/Cms;  —Peace,  my  good  woman,  this  is  the  fulfihment  of  the 
fairy's  prophecy,  and  could  not  be  prevented. 
To  the  attendants. 

Carry  the  princess  to  the  throne  room.  Prepare  a  couch 
of  gold  embroidered  with  silver. 

Attendants  lift  the  princess  and  carry  her  from  the  room. 
All  follow. 

SCENE— THE  THRONE-ROOM. 

Handsome  couch  in  center.  Attendants  place  the  princess 
upon  it.  Queen  is  led  in :  after  looking  sadly  at  her  daughter, 
she  mounts  the  throne.  King  sits  beside  her.  Ladies-in-wait- 
ing and  attendants  take  their  places,  some  sitting,  some 
standing. 

The  good  fairy  enters.  Waves  her  wand  over  the  princess 
and  sings : 

Sleeo.  mv  little  Princess,  sleeo. 


May  angels  o'er  thee  vigil  keep, 

Until  a  prince  with  magic  kiss 

Shall  wake  thee  from  thy  dream  of  bliss 

Thou  must  not  wake  and  be  alone. 

So  all  thy  friends  about  the  throne 

Will  at  my  touch  to  slumber  fall. 

Until  they  waken  at  thy  call. 

She  touches  each  one  in  turn,  the  king  and  queen  last:    I 
as  each  one  is  touched,  he  or  she  falls  asleep  in  the  position 
occupied  before. 

Curtain. 

While  the  curtain  is  down,  as  many  children  as  will  fit  on 
the  stage  should  be  placed  in  a  semi-circle,  three  rows  deep, 
in  front  of  the  sleepers;  the  tallest  in  the  back,  the  middle- 
sized  children  in  the  second  row,  and  the  smallest  in  front. 

They  should  wear  brown  shoes  and  stockings,  and  have 
costumes  of  green  crepe  paper,  with  something  green  on  their    ' 
heads. 

They  will  represent  the  trees  of  the  forest.     When  the  cur- 
tain  goes    up,    they    are    standing   together    with    arms    out- 
stretched. 
They  sing — 

This  is  the  greenwood  firm  and  strong. 
That  grew  around  the  sleeping  throng ; 
And  shut  them  out  from  human  view 
That  they  might  sleep  the  long  years  through. 
Grow  close,  O  Greenwood  firm  and  strong; 
Grow  close,  and  hide  the  sleeping  throng. 
No  power  can  pry  these  trees  apart,. 
Not  branching  horns,  nor  hunter's  dart ; 
But  when  the  prince  comes  brave  and  true. 
We'll  open  our  gates  and  let  him  through. 
Grow  close,  O  greenwood  firm  and  strong; 
Grow  close,  and  hide  the  sleeping  throng. 
A   Hundred   Years  Later. 
Prince  and  his  attendants  coming  along.  , 

Prince — I  wonder  what  that  castle  is,  in  among  the  trees,    t 
Attendant — My  lord,  I  do  not  know. 
Prince — Let  us  ask  these  country  people. 
My  friends,  what  castle  is  that  yonder? 
First  countryman — I  believe  it  is  a  fairy  palace. 
Second  countryman — I  hear  it  is  the  home  of  a  giant  ogre, 
who  eats  all  the  children  he  can  lay  his  hands  on. 

Third  countryman — When  I  was  a  boy,  my  grandfather 
told  me  that  there  was  in  that  castle  a  princess  the  most  beau- 
tiful ever  seen.  She  must  sleep  a  hundred  years,  and  will 
be  awakened  by  a  king's  son. 

Prince — I  am  a  king's  son,  and  will  go  at  once  and  awaken 
her. 

Countryman — I  warn  you,  my  lord,  that  hundreds  have 
made  the  attempt,  and  all  have  lost  their  lives. 
Prince — I  shall  not  lose  my  life. 
Stay  here,  my  friends,  until  I  return. 
The  prince  advances,  the  forest  opens,  gradually  receding, 
by  allowing  the  children  to  disappear  slowly  at  the  side  until 
the  sleeping  throng  is  fully  revealed. 

The  prince  kneels  at  the  couch,  stoops  over  and  kisses  the 
princess.     She  awakes,  sits  up  and  says : 

"Is  it  you.  mv  prince?  I  have  waited  for  you  a  long 
while." 
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At  once,  all  awake,  and  become  alert. 

The  Queen  (looking  at  the  King) — Is  then  the  enchant- 
ment over? 

King — Yes,  the  fairy  spell  is  broken. 

The  prince  leads  the  princess  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and 
both  kneel  before  the  king  and  queen. 

The  king  joins  their  hands  and  the  queen  embraces  both. 

The  young  couple  advance  to  the  front  while  all  the  com- 
pany exclaim : 

"And  they  shall  live  happily  forever  after." 

The  company  retires  to  the  music  of  a  Wedding  March. 

PLANS  AND  QUESTIONS  IN  LANGUAGE— 3B 

Thursday — Composition  from  Model.  Model  selected  and 
written  on  board.     My  Way  To  School. 

I  live  on  Grand  Avenue,  near  Forty-sixth  Street.  When  I 
start  for  school,  I  go  down  Grand  Avenue  to  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  From  that  point  I  turn  to  the  right  and  walk  straight 
up  to  school. 

Questions. — -1.     Read  the  model. 

2.  Instead  of  writing  about  My  Way  to  School,  write 
about  My  Way  to  the  Park. 

3.  What  will  your  title  be? 

4.  Read  the  first  sentence. 

5.  What  words  will  you  change? 

6.  Read  the  first  story,  changed. 

7.  Read  the  second  sentence. 

8.  What  words  will  you  change? 

9.  Read  it  changed. 

10.  What  change,  if  any,  will  you  make  in  the  last  story. 

11.  Read  your  composition,  changed.  (Each  will  differ 
slightly,  but  the  form  will  be  the  same  as  the  model.) 

Friday. — Reading  to  pupils.     Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Plural 
of  Nouns ;  Wednesday,  Oral  Explanation ;  Thursday,  Letter 
(copy)  ;  Friday,  Reading  to  Pupils. 

Monday. — Memory.     Marjorie's  Almanac. 

Robins  in  the  tree-top, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 
Green  things  a-growing 

Everywhere  you   pass ; 
Sudden  little  breezes, 

Showers  of  silver  dew, 
Black  bough  and  bent  twig 

Budding  out  anew. 

.  Questions. — What  is  an  almanac?  Where  have  you  seen 
one? 

What  time  of  the  year  is  it  ? 

What  lines  help  you  to  know? 

What  are  showers  of  silver  dew  ? 

What  month  do  these  showers  come? 

What  do  the  showers  do  for  the  flowers? 

Tuesday. — Plural  of  daisy,  berry  and  story. 

Questions. — What  do  we  mean  by  singular? 

What  do  we  mean  by  plural? 

What  rule  did  we  make  at  our  last  lesson  about  forming 
the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  y? 

What  do  the  words  daisy,  berry  and  story  end  in  ? 

How  is  the  plural  formed? 

How  do  you  spell  the  plural  of  these  words? 

Give  three  sentences  using  the  plural  of  these  words  cor- 
rectly. 


Wednesday. — Oral  Explanation.     How  to  Win  an  Honor 
Roll  Medal. 

1 .  What  is  the  Honor  Roll  ? 

2.  Who  has  charge  of  it? 

3.  What  is  necessary  to  have  your  name  entered  upon  the 
Honor  Roll  list  ? 

4.  How  many  times  must  your  name  be  on  the  Honor 
Roll  for  the  school  year  before  you  can  claim  a  medal? 

5.  Are  you  going  to  try  and  win  a  medal  this  year? 

6.  Why? 

Thursday. — Letter  from  copy.    Model  written  on  the  board. 

92  Kent  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
February  11,  1917. 
Dear  Uncle  Fred : 

The  skates  you  sent  me  are  just  what  I  wanted.     I  am  so 
glad  they  are  ice  skates.     I  went  like  the  wind  on  them. 
Thank  you  for  sending  such  a  fine  birthday  present. 

Your  loving  nephew, 

Joseph  Reardon, 
Mr.  Fred  Halson, 
73  Park  Place. 
Questions. — 1.     Read  the  letter. 

2.  What  kind  of  a  letter  would  you  call  it? 

3.  Read  the  heading. 

4.  What  punctuation  marks  do  you  see? 

5.  Carefully  copy  the  heading. 

6.  Read  the  salutation. 

7.  What  two  things  are  you  going  to  be  careful  about 
when  you  copy  the  salutation? 

8.  Read  the  body  of  the  letter. 

9.  How  many  pieces  or  paragraphs? 

10.  How  many  sentences  in  the  first  paragraph? 

11.  How  many  in  the  second? 

12.  Carefully  copy. 

13.  Where  do  you  begin  to  write  the  ending  of  the  letter? 

14.  What  punctuation  marks  must  be  placed  in  the  end- 
ing? 

15.  Carefully  copy. 

16.  Is  your  letter  copied  exactly  like  mine? 
Friday. — -Read  to  pupils  Grimm's  Tales. 

Monday — Marjorie's  Almanac  continued. 
Sixteenth  Week.— Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Repro- 
duction   Story ;    Wednesday,    Verb    Lesson ;    Thursday.    Oral 
Description ;  Friday,  Reading  to  Puoils. 

Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 

Fringed  elm  and  larch — 
Don't  you  think  that  May-time's 

Pleasanter  than   March? 
Apples  in  the  orchard 

Mellowing  one  by  one, 
Strawberries  upturning 

Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun. 

Questions. — What  time  of  the  year  is  it? 

How  do  you  know? 

Name  four  trees  mentioned  in  these  lines. 

Read  the  questions  asked  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines? 

Answer  it? 

What  are  mellowing  apples  ? 

What  are  the  soft  cheeks  of  strawberries? 

Why  do  they  turn  toward  the  sun? 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY— 4A 

{Continued  from  April,  1917) 

3.  Is  the  inside  of  the  earth  solid  or  hollow? 

4.  What  do  we  mean  by  diameter? 
5.. What  do  we  mean  by  circumference?     How  many 

miles  is  it? 

II. — Land  Divisions : 

1.  Of  what  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  composed?    , 

2.  How  much  of  it  is  land? 

3.  Into  what  is  the  land  divided? 

4.  How  many  land  forms  can  you  name? 

5.  What  is  the  edge  of  the  land  where  it  meets  the  water 
called? 

III. — Water  Division :.   Day  and  Night. 

1.  How  much  of  the  earth  is  water? 

2.  By  what  are  the  contents  separated? 

3.  How  many  water  forms  can  you  name? 

4.  What  makes  day  and  night  ? 

5.  How  many  hours  does  it  take  the  earth  to  turn  on  its 
axis? 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

I. — The  Hemispheres : 

1.  What  does  "hemisphere"  mean?. 

2.  Name  the  two  hemispheres. 

3.  What  do  we  call  land  in  the  eastern  hemisphere? 

4.  What  do  we  call  land  in  the  western  hemisphere? 

5.  Which  hemisphere  contains  the  most  land? 
II. — The  Grand  Divisions : 

1 .  What  do  we  mean  by  grand  division  ? 
.2.  Name  the  grand  divisions  on  the  eastern  continent. 

3.  Name  the  grand  divisions  on  the  western  continent. 

4.  In  which  grand  division  do  we  live? 

5.  Where  and  what  is  Australia? 
III. — The  Grand  divisions  (continued) : 

1.  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  grand  divisiojis? 

2.  Which  is  the  smallest? 

3.  Name  some  animals  found  in  Africa. 

4.  Name  some  products  of  Europe. 

5.  What  race  of  people  do  we  find  mostly  in  Asia? 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

I.— The  Oceans :    Names  and  Location. 

1.  How  many  oceans  are  there? 

2.  Name  them. 

3.  Which  is  the  largest?    The  smallest? 

4.  What  people  live  near  the  Arctic  Ocean? 

5.  What  grand  division  borders  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 
II. — The  Oceans  (continued)  : 

1.  What  is  to  be  found  floating  in  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic Oceans? 

2.  How  far  does  the  Arctic  Ocean  extend? 

3.  What  does  the  Antarctic  Ocean  surround? 

4.  About  how  deep  are  the  oceans? 

5.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  the  shores  of  what  con- 
tinents? 

III.— The  World's  Highest  Mountains: 

1.  What  is  a  mountain? 

2.  Name  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  North  America. 

3.  Where  are  the  Andes  Mountains  located? 


4.  Name  the  five  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  world. 

5.  Where    did    the    Appalachian    Mountains    get    their 
name? 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK. 
I. — World's  Highest  Mountains  (continued) : 

1.  Where  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  world  to 
be  found? 

2.  What  is  its  name? 

3.  Name  the   mountain   ranges   in   the  Eastern   Hemi- 
sphere. 

4.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  How  did  we  come  to  have  mountains? 
11.^ — Large  Islands  of  the  World : 

1.  What  is  an  island? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  large  islands  of  the  world. 

3.  Where  is  Newfoundland? 

4.  In  what  grand  division  are  the  British  Isles? 

5.  What  kind  of  animals  are  found  in  Iceland? 
III. — Large  Islands  (continued) : 

1.  Where  are  the  Phillipines? 

2.  What  is  found  in  the  Phillipines? 

3.  In  what  ocean  is  Madagascar? 

4.  What  continent  is  an  island? 

5.  What  kinds  of  trees  and  fruits  are  found  on  the  West 
Indies? 

SEVENTEENTH  WEEK. 

Great  Seas,,  Gulfs  and  Bays  : 
I. — Seas : 

1.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  sea? 

2.  Where  is  the  Carribbean  Sea? 

3.  What  grand  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea? 

4.  What  grand  divisions  border  on  the  Red  Sea  ? 

5.  What  continents  are  separated  by  Bering  Sea? 
II.— Gulfs : 

1.  What  is  a  gulf? 

2.  What  continent  is  touched  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

3.  What  large  islands  lie  at  its  mouth? 

4.  What  direction  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  United 
States? 

5.  What  and  where  is  the  Gulf  Stream? 
III.— Bays : 

1.  What  is  a  bay? 

2.  In  what  hemisphere  is  Hudson  Bay? 

3.  Between  what  does  Bafifin  Bay  lie? 

4.  What  will  be  found  in  Hudson  Bay? 

5.  What  animals  will  be  found  on  the  shores  of  Baffin 
Bay? 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK. 

1.  Draw   a   map   of   the   five   boroughs   and   bordering 
waters. 

2.  Locate  important  places. 

19th  and  20th  WEEKS. 
REVIEW. 

GEOGRAPHY    QUESTIONS— 4A 
(With  Textbooks) 
1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  City  of  New  York,  outlining  the 
borousrhs. 
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2.  Make  a  drawing  illustrating  an  island,  a  peninsula,  a 
cape,  a  bay.    Name  each. 

3.  Name  5  islands  in  the  bays  surrounding  the  City  of  New- 
York. 

4.  Bound  your  own  borough. 

5.  Name  4  important  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth. 

6.  Locate  Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  Sea, 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Red  Sea. 

7.  Where  are  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Andes, 
Mountains,  the  Alps  Mountains,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ? 

8.  a.  In  which  direction  and  to  what  place  would  you  go 

to  reach  the  ocean  at  its  nearest  point? 
b.  What  is  this  ocean  called? 

(Without  Textbooks) 

1.  Why  is  the  City  of  New  York  so  important  a  city? 

2.  In  which  direction  is  Brooklyn  from  Manhattan? 

3.  Name  5  bridges  over  the  East  River. 

4.  Mention  3  important  buildings  of  interest  in  Manhat- 
tan, and  2  in  Brooklyn. 

5.  What  are  2  principal  occupations  of  your  city  ? 

6.  How  can  you  reach  The  Bronx  from  your  home? 

7.  Where  is  the  statue  of  Peter  Cooper?    Who  was  he? 

8.  a.  Where  is  Bowling  Green? 
b.  What  people  named  it  ? 

9.  What  is  the  population  of  Manhattan?  of  Brooklyn? 

LANGUAGE  WORK— FOURTH  YEAR 

The  subject  of  good  citizenship  is  so  important  that  we  feel 
we  must  devote  special  time  to  it,  so,  once  a  week  for  a  half 
hour,  we  consider  some  particular  trait  of  citizenship.  This 
period  is  usually  on  Friday  from  9  to  9:30  a.  m. 

At  this  time,  national  and  patriotic  songs  are  sung.  A 
number  of  American  flags  a  love  of  which  is  essential  in  char- 
acter building,  are  hung  about  the  room.  The  children  wear 
badges  of  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon  which  are  theirs  for 
the  day  unless  a  breach  of  good  citizenship  forfeits  them. 

The  day  is  called  Citizenship  Day.  A  subject  is  chosen 
for  the  informal  talk  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
children's  comprehension.  Such  subjects  as  Courage,  Honesty, 
Obedience,  Purity,  Truthfulness,  Self-Respect,  Promptness, 
Perseverance  have  been  chosen. 

Short  quotations  relating  to  the  subject  are  written  upon 
the  blackboards  before  school  opens.  This  has  frequently 
proved  helpful  as  the  more  thoughtful  ones  get  an  idea  of 
the  topic  of  the  morning  and  are  ready  to  answer  questions 
or  even  volunteer  their  own  thoughts  on  the  topic ;  this  is 
always  encouraged. 

The  exercises  are  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  short  se- 
lection from  the  Bible  or  other  works  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  the  hour.     In  a  reverent  manner  and  very  softly  we  sing, 

"God  bless   our  native  land, 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand 

Through  storm  and  night. 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave, 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  thou  our  country  save 

By  thy  great  might." 

This  is  followed  by  the  recitation  of  a  sentence  from  the  pen 


of  Rufus  Choate,  and  we  have  adopted  it  as  our  class  motto 
for  Citizenship  Day :  viz.,  "We  join  ourselves  to  no  party  that 
does  not  carry  the  Flag,  and  keep  step  with  the  music  of  the 
Union,"  after  which  we  sing  Whittier's  closing  lines  of  "Our 
Country." 

"O  J^and  of  lands !  to  thee  we  give 

Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our  service  free ; 
For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee." 

One  or  two  national  songs  are  then  sung  and  the  children 
are  ready  for  the  subject  of  the  hour. 

The  simple  talk,  interspersed  with  questions,  follows.  Oft 
times  an  answer  will  be  given  by  a  child  which  will  turn  the 
subject  aside  from  the  end  planned,  but  which  ijiore  fully 
answers  the  present  need  of  the  class. 

Children  like  to  talk,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
particularly  if  they  disagree  with  something  that  has  been 
said,  and  can  give  reasons  for  the  disagreement. 

Other  patriotic  songs  follow,  then  when  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  sung  the  children  stand  and  the  color- 
bearer  holds  the  large  flag  before  the  class.  It  is  saluted  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  national  anthem  and  the  exercises  close 
with  singing. 

"Now  to  heaven  our  prayer  ascending, 

God  speed  the  right ; 
In  a  noble  cause  contending, 

God  speed  the  right. 
Be  our  zeal  in  heaven  recorded. 
With  success  on  earth  rewarded, 

God  speed  the  right." 

Throughout  the  day,  the  flags  are  left  in  place  and  one 
or  more  of  the  quotations  to  aid  the  children  in  their  efforts  to 
remember  and  carry  out  the  morning  thought.  Very  fre- 
quently it  is  apparent  that  they  are  trying  to  overcome  a  fault 
or  control  the  temper.  Each  effort  made  or  victory  won  is 
noted  and  commented  upon  by  teacher  or  principal. 

Two  books  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  very  great  help 
are  the  "The  True  Citizen"  by  Marwick  and  Smith — and 
"Manual  of  Patriotism"  by  Chas.  R.  Skinner. 

Promptness. 

The  quotations  to  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  are : 

"One  today  is  worth  two  tomorrows." 

"By  the  street  of  By  and  By  we  arrive  at  the  house  of 
Never." 

We  have  talked  of  a  number  of  things  a  person  must  be  in 
order  to  be  a  good  citizen — name  some  of  them.  (He  must  be 
true,  kind,  brave,  obedient,  honest,  pure,  etc.).  Yes,  but  this 
morning  we  want  to  find  another  good  point  about  him.  Let 
us  look  at  the  quotations  on  the  blackboard.  Fred,  read  the 
first  one.  Does  that  tell  us  anything  about  being  true,  or 
brave,  or  pure?  (No.)  Well,  together  let  us  read  the  second 
quotation.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  street?  Is  there  one 
near  us?  (No.)  Do  we  find  anything  about  kindness,  hon- 
esty or  obedience?     (No.) 

When  a  command  is  given  how  is  it  expected  that  it  should 
be  obeyed?  (At  once:  right  away:  instantly.)  Yes;  then 
what  kind  of  obedience  do  we  want?  (Instant  obedience: 
prompt  obedience.)  That  is  the  word  I  want: — prompt,  and 
we  will  talk  about  promptness. 
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Look  at  the  flag.    You  all  know  how  and  when  we  got  it ; 

I  what  it  cost.    Do  you  suppose  that  when  an  officer  gave  a  com- 

I  mand  during  that  terrible  time  of  war  that  the  soldiers  felt 

j  they  could  obey  "By  and  By"  ?    What  might  have  happened  if 

they  had  not  been  prompt  in  their  obedience  ?     (The  battle 

I  might  have  been  lost.)     Well — perhaps  so— but  the  soldiers 

"■  would  not  have  been  doing  their  best.    What  would  they  have 

not  been?     (Prompt.)     They  felt  that  there  was  too  much 

serious  business  on  hand  for  one  of  them  to  put  ofif  'til  later 

what  should  have  been  done  at  the  time.     Our  flag  was  born 

because  the  men  were  not  only  brave,  pure  and  true  in  their 

purpose  in  fighting  for  their  rights,  but  they  also  were  prompt 

in  action,  prompt  to  obey,  prompt  to  meet  all  demands. 

Is  promptness  a  necessary  thing  in  our  little  school  city? 
(Yes.)  Why  is  it  necessary ?  (To  make  the  work  go  along.) 
That  is  a  good  answer.  You  see  if  we  are  not  prompt  in  our 
work  we  steal  time  from  something  else.  What  does  the  blue 
of  the  flag  tell  us  to  be?  (To  be  true,  honest,  faithful.)  Can 
we  be  honest  if  we  take  from  another ?  (No.)  Then  we  know- 
it  we  take  time  or  anything  else  that  doesn't  belong  to  us  we 
are  not  loyal  to  the  teaching  of  the  blue  of  the  flag.  For  not 
only  does  it  say  that  we  must  not  steal  money  or  jewels  or 
goods,  but  the  heaven-hued  flag  also  signals  to  us  "Be  prompt 
in  doing  your  duty."  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  take  any  thing 
that  is  not  rightfully  yours"."  "Leave  the  street  of  By  and  By 
and  move  to  Prompt  Street."  Can't  you  see  that  if  we  live 
on  Prompt  Street  we  cannot  be  untrue  to  the  teachings  of  our 

flag? 

Our  city  doesn't  confine  itself  to  the  four  walls  of  this 
room;  where  else  are  we  to  be  prompt?  (At  home.)  How 
can  we  be  prompt  there  ?  ( By  obeying  at  once :  minding  when 
mother  speaks:  not  taking  our  own  time  to  obey.)  I  think 
mother  would  be  very  happy  if  we  should  move  to  Prompt 
Street,  don't  you  ? 

We  are  nearing  the  close  of  the  week,  and  when  you  go 
home  this  afternoon  you  will  have  two  days  in  which  to  live  on 
this  street  before  I  see  you  again.  How  many  think  they  will 
like  to  live  there?  Will  it  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  our  home 
there?  (No.)  That  is  true;  if  we  take  a  house  we  will  find 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  live  there.  But  we  are  used  to  trying 
to  accomplish  difficult  tasks — so  will  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  try 
living  there  just  for  today?  Perhaps  we  can  help  each  other 
for  a  little  while,  and  we  will  enjoy  the  new  street  so  much 
that  father  and  mother  will  be  glad  to  join  us  at  the  house  of 
NOW  on  Prompt  Street. 

GEOGRAPHY    QUESTIONS— 4B 
(With  Textbooks) 

1.  a.  What  are  zones? 

b.  Name  one  place  through  which  the  prime  meridian 
passes. 

2.  In  which  zone  is  Panama? 

3.  Describe  two  motions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Locate  the  Black,  North,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and 
Red  Seas. 

5.  Find  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  Hudson  Bay. 

6.  Locate  the  Appalachian,  Rocky,  Andes,  Alps  and  Ural 
Mts. 

7.  What  important  river  of  South  America  enters  the 
ocean  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Argentine  Republic? 


8.  By  what  route  could  you  travel  from  the  City  of  New 
York  to  New  Orleans? 

(Without  Textbooks) 

1.  Name  the  continents  in  the  order  of  their  size. 

2.  Name  the  5  largest  cities  of  the  world. 

3.  Name   3   wild  animals  and  2  plants  native  to   Nortl 
.\nierica. 

4.  Name  the  different  races  of  people,  and  tell  where  eacl 
lives. 

5.  Locate  the  principal  river  system  of  the  United  States 
and  name  its  eastern  and  western  branches. 

6.  Name  the  city,  country,  state  and  continent  in  which  yoi 
live. 

7.  In  what  countries  would  you  find  the  tiger,  the  reindeer 
the  sheep,  the  elephant? 

8.  a.  What  countries  produce  corn  in  very  large  quan 

titles  ? 
b.  What  countries  produce  wheat  in  very  large  quar 
tities  ? 

9.  In  which  hemisphere  would  you  find  Australia,  Mexici 
the  United  States,  China,  Spain? 

10.  Is  the  climate  of  Boston  as  comfortable  as  that  c 
Panama?     Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

MODEL  COMPOSITIONS— 4B 

J.     Historical  Anecdotes. 

1.  Boyhood  of  Columbus. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  an  Italian  boy.     He  lived  o 

the  sea-coast.  He  loved  to  watch  the  ships  and  to  listen  t 
the  sailors'  stories.  They  told  him  about  India,  the  land  c 
rich  jewels,  silks,  and  spices.  They  told  him,  too,  that  tl 
earth  is  flat.  They  thought  that  if  they  sailed  too  far  the 
would  fall  off  the  earth. 

Columbus    thought    about    these    things.     He    began 
think  that  the  sailors  were  wrong,  and  that  the  earth  is  roun 
When  he  was  fourteen,  he  made  his  first  sea-voyage. 

2.  Discovery  of  America. 

Columbus  believed  that  the  earth  is  round  and  that  1 
could  reach  India  by  sailing  west.  People  laughed  at  hi 
and  thought  him  crazy.  The  King  of  Portugal  refused 
help  hmi,  but  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spai 
gave  him  enough  money  for  three  small  ships. 

After  they  had  sailed  many  weeks,  the  sailors  began  to  1 
frightened.  They  said,  "Columbus  is  insane.  Let  us  p 
him  in  chains,  and  go  back  to  Spain."  Columbus  only  sai 
"Sail  on!" 

At  last  they  saw  land.  Columbus  thought  he  had  reach 
India,  so  he  called  the  natives  Indians.  It  was  not  India  b 
a  new  land.     We  call  it  America. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

One  day  Queen  Elizabeth  went  riding.     As  she  was  abo 
to  step  from  her  carriage,  she  saw  a  puddle  of  mud  befo 
her.     A  young  man  took  off  his  velvet  cloak  and  laid  it 
the  mud.     The  queen  walked  oh  the  cloak  and  did  not  S' 
her  shoes. 

The  young  man  was  Walter  Raleigh.     The  queen  sent  i 
him  and   gave  him  titles   and   estates.     In   after  years,   J 
Walter  Raleigh   sent  many   expeditions  to   the  new   land 
America. 

A  Servant's  Mistake. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  received  some  tobacco  from  the  colo 
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of  Virginia.  One  day  while  he  was  smoking,  his  servant  en- 
tered the  room.  He  thought  his  master  was  on  fire,  and 
promptly  emptied  a  mug  of  beer  on  the  flames. 

John  Smith  and  Pocahontas. 

Captain  John  Smith  used  to  tell  many  stories  of  the  In- 
dians. Once,  he  said  he  was  captured  by  the  Indian  chief 
Powhatan.  Powhatan  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  captain 
was  laid  on  the  ground  with  his  head  on  a  stone.  An  Indian 
stood  near  with  a  big  club.  He  was  going  to  beat  out  John 
Smith's  brains.  Suddenly  the  chief's  daughter,  Pocahontas, 
rushed  out.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  captain  and  begged 
for  his  life.     For  her  sake,  her  father  let  John  Smith  live. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 
When  Benjamin  Franklin  first  entered  Philadelphia,  he 
was  a  very  poor  boy.  He  stopped  at  a  baker's  and  bought 
three  bread  rolls  for  lunch.  He  walked  along  eating  one,  and 
with  the  others  under  either  arm.  A  girl,  standing  in  a  door- 
way, laughed  at  him.  When  they  grew  up,  Franklin  married 
this  very  girl! 

//.    Letters. 

1.    Asking  for  Recommendation. 

106  Bushwick  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Nov.  20,  1913. 
Mr.  Frederick  Blount, 

Principal  P.  S.  No.  19, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  school  and  obtain  work.  I 
am  hoping  to  get  a  position  in  "The  Berlin"  as  an  errand  boy. 
Will  you  give  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  that  firm  ? 
I  have  been  a  pupil  of  your  school  for  five  years,  and  was 
last  term  in  Miss  Blank's  room. 

I  Respectfully  yours, 

James  Monroe. 
2.    Seeking  Employment. 
348  Jefiferson  St., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Nov.  25,  1913. 
The  Berlin, 

Willoughby  Ave.,  and  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs : — 

I  saw  your  advertisernent  in  yesterday's  "Eagle," 
for  an  errand  boy,  and  beg  leave  to  apply  for  the  position.  I 
am  fourteen  years  old,  and  have  completed  the  4B  term  in 
P.  S.  No.  63.  I  enclose  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Jones,  the  principal  of  that  school. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Brown. 

3.     Ordering  Goods. 

1047  Hancock  St., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Dec.  1,  1913. 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs : — 

Kindly  send,  C.  O.  D.,  to  the  above  address,  the 


following  articles,  as  advertised  in  today's  "Herald." 

1  Box  Writing  Paper $.49 

1  Brass  Book. Rack 1.25 


$1.74 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Hunter. 
4.     Friendly  Letter 

729  Evergreen  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Dear  Jim,        -  Dec.  9,  1913. 

Are  you  studying  about  beans  this  term?  The  boys 
in  our  class  each  has  one  of  his  own.  We  planted  them  in 
tin  cans  and  keep  them  on  our  desks.  Mine  has  already 
sprouted  and  is  showing  the  little  green  leaves. 

Your  friend, 

Billy  McGuire. 
5.     Friendly  Letter  (Descriptive). 

623  Central  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Dec.  11,  1913. 
Dear  Jack, 

Last  Monday  I  lost  my  class  pin,  and  I  think  I 
might  have  dropped  it  in  your  house.  Will  you  please  look 
for  it?  It  is  a  small  gold  triangle,  with  dark  blue  enamel 
lettering.  It  has  P.  S.  No.  26  in  the  centre  and  a  Latin  motto 
around  the  edges. 

Thanking  you  for  your  trouble,  I  am 
Your  friend, 

Tom  Lord. 

ENGLISH— 4B 

I. — Monday,  writing  composition;  Tuesday,  dramatize 
stories  learned ;  Wednesday,  speech  drill,  dictation ;  Thursday, 
memory  work;  Friday,  study  of  adjective. 

Composition.    Original — "The  Library  Book  I  Like  Best." 

During  the  period  usually  devoted  to  oral  English,  it  might 
be  well  at  this  part  of  the  term,  to  devote  some  part  of  the  time 
to  dramatization.  The  dramatization  may  be  from  stories  in 
the  class  reader;  or  teacher  may  choose  historical  subjects. 

Language. — Review  irregular  verbs.  Drill  on  correct  forms 
of  incorrect  expressions  common  to  class. 

Memory  Work. — Continue  Study  of  the  "Barefoot  Boy." 

Reading  to  Pupils — Dictation. 

Language. — Review  comparison  of  adjectives.  Drill  on 
adjectives  whose  comparison  is  irregular.     Use  in  sentences. 

Dictation. — George  F.  Hoar  said,  "I  have  seen  the  glories 
of  art  and  architecture,  of  mountain  and  river;  but  fairest 
vision  on  which  these  eyes  ever  looked  was  the  flag  of  my  coun- 
try^in  a  foreign  land." 

II. — Monday,  letter  (original)  :  Tuesday,  oral  reproduc- 
tion (read  to  pupils) ;  Wednesday,  capitalization  and  punctua- 
tion, dictation;  Thursday,  memory  selection  (prose),  (study), 
review ;  Friday,  study  of  selection. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  letter-writing  course 
of  study. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  mother  or  father  inviting  them  to  a 
parents'  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  school.  (Give  date.) 

(Have  pupils  address  envelopes.) 
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CITY    SUPERINTENDENT'S    TESTS— 5A 

SPELLING 

The  examiner  will  explain  to  pupils  that  he  will  read  each  word  three  times — that  he  will  pronounce  the  word,  use  it  in  a  sentence,  and 
again  pronounce  it.  He  will  direct  pupils  that  they  are  to  write  only  the  word,  not  the  sentence.  He  will  direct  them  that  they  are  not  to 
write  any  word  until  it  has  been  read   the  third  time. 

Next  the  examiner  will  read  exactly  what  follows,  including  the  numbers,  ana  say  nothing  else.  He  will  read  naturally  and  allow  reason- 
able time  for  the  writing  of  each  word. 

1.  mail    Postmen  collect  mail  daily mail 

2.  they    The  girls  said  they  were  afraid they 

3.  lady    The  lady  was  very  courteous lady 

4.  coming    The  car  is  coming coming 

5.  city    We  live  in  a  large  city city 

6.  another    We  will  go  another  way  to-morrow another 

7.  early    The  sun  rises  early  now • early 

8.  buy    She  wants  to  buy  an  orange buy 

9.  suit    His  new  suit  fits  well suit 

10.  once    He  failed  once  in  spelling ." .  once 

U.  goes    There  goes  the  train goes 

12.  picture    That  is  a  fine  picture  of  him picture 

13.  account    Do  you  keep  a  cash  account  ? account 

14.  again    Try  again again 

15.  mountain    Have  you  ever  climbed  a  mountain? mountain 

16.  woman    She  is  a  noble  woman woman 

17.  dollar Ten  dimes  make  one  dollar dollar 

18.  dozen    Eggs  are  sold  by  the  dozen  here dozen 

19.  himself    The  boy  defended  himself himself 

20.  built Who  built  this  bridge? built 

21.  eight Four  and  four  make  eight eight 

22.  board  That  is  a  pine  board board 

23.  friend    She  is  a  true  friend friend 

24.  weather   The  weather  has  been  cold weather 

25.  getting The  sick  boy  is  getting  well •. getting 

26.  vacation    We  all  like  vacation  time vacation 

27.  since   He  has  been  here  since  March since 

28.  carried The  old  man  carried  a  cane carried 

29.  guest    We  had  a  guest  at  dinner guest 

30.  .  complaint    Who  made  a  complaint  against  him? complaint 

31.  period    A  period  follows  an  abbreviation , period 

32.  primary    Red  is  a  primary  color primary 

33.  factory    Shoes  are  made  in  that  factory factory 

34.  famous    Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  famous  man famous 

35.  remember    Can  you  remember  what  was  said  ? remember 

36.  avenue    An  avenue  is  a  broad  street avenue 

37.  visitor    The  school  had  a.  visitor  to-day visitor 

38.  busy  The  boys  were  busy  in  the  shop busy 

.  39.  treasure    A  treasure  is  something  we  prize treasure 

40.  common    1  he  word  book  is  a  common  noun common 

41.  often    We  often  go  to  the  park. often 

42.  certain    j, He  was  certain  about  the  date certain 

43.  pleasant    It  was  a  pleasant  day pleasant 

44.  opinion    He  has  a  good  opinion  of  the  boy opinion 

45.  neither    Neither  John  nor  Mary  can  go neither 

46.  guess    Can  you  guess  the  reason  ? guess 

47.  victim    He  is  a  victim  of  circumstances victim 

48.  national    Some  banks  are  national  banks national 

49.  minute   Sixty  seconds  make  one  minute minute 

50.  absence    Her  absence  was  caused  by  illness absence 


GEOGRAPHY  3.  What  bounds  the  United  States  on  the  west? 

1.  April  is  in  what  season?  4.  Name  the  greatest  mountain  system  in  North  America. 

2.  W'hat  river  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  be-  5.  Name  the  greatest  river  system  in  the  United  States, 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States?  6.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States? 
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7.  Which  continent,  North  America  or  South  America,  has 
the  greater  number  of  harbors  ? 

8.  Which  State  is  called  "The  Empire  State"? 

9.  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

10.  In  which  State  is  Great  Salt  Lake? 

IL  Name  the  longest  navigable  river  in  New  York  State. 

12.  Name  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

13.  Boston  is  in  which  State? 

14.  In  what  city  do  you  live? 

15.  Which  is  the  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania? 

16.  Which  is  the  largest  city  in  California? 

17.  Which  is  the  largest  city  on  Lake  Michigan? 

18.  What  strait  is  between  Alaska  and  Asia? 

19.  Which  is  the  largest  island  of  the  West  Indies? 

20.  Which    country    in    North    America    has    the    largest 
number  of  people? 
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GEOGRAPHY— 5A 

(With  Textbooks) 

Give  latitude  and  longitude, 
of  the  City  of  New  York, 
of  Washington. 


a. 
b. 


2.  Name  a  railway  and  a  water  route  from  the  City  of 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

3.  Name  the  zones.     Bound  them. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth? 

b.  What  is  meant  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  ? 

c.  Define  axis. 

It         d.  Define  equator. 
15.  Locate  the  physical  divisions  of  the  United  States. 
16.  St.  Louis  is  the  most  important  city  in  the  Mississippi 
alley.     Why? 
7.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  State. 

I  Locate  3  cities — 1  river — 1  mountain  range. 
8.  Where  in  the  United  States  are: 
a.  The  chief  manufacturing  districts  ? 
b.  The  chief  farming  districts? 
c.  The  chief  mining  districts  ? 
d.  The  chief  dairying  districts? 
V  (Without  Textbooks) 

1.  Name  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
order  of  their  size. 

2.  a.  Locate  3  irnportant  sea-ports  and  2  lake-ports  of  the 

I  United  States, 

b.  Where  are  Panama?     Quebec? 
3.  Describe 
a.  The  Columbia  River, 
b.  The  Ohio  River. 

c.  The  Delaware  River. 

d.  The  Missouri  River. 

4.  How  does  the  climate  of  British  America  compare  with 
that  of  Mexico? 

5.  a.  Name  3  animals  native  to  the  United  States. 
b.  Name  2  animals  native  to  Canada. 

6.  Name  4  principal  mountain  systems  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Name  3  exports  and  2  imports  of  the  United  States. 

8.  How  did  Chicago  and  Duluth  become  great  cities  ? 

9.  a.  Where  is  the  home  of  the  Eskimos  ? 
b.  of  the  Indians? 


Oral  Reproduction. — Review  of  stories  learned.  Have 
children  tell  story  read  in  library  book  or  class  reader. 

Reading  to  Pupils. — "The  Prairie." — Cooper. 

Capitalisation  and  Punctuation. — Review  rules  for: — 1. 
Words  ai)plicd  to  the  Deity.  2.  Words  derived  from  proper 
names.  3.  Titles  of  honor  and  respect.  Have  children  give 
examples  of  each  rule. 

Memory  Selection  (Prose). — And  for  your  country,  boy, 
and  for  that  flag,  never  dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids 
you.  No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters 
or  abuses  you,  never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let  a  night  pass 
but  you  pray  God  to  bless  that  flag. 

Remember,  that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with, 
behind  officers,  and  government,  and  people  even,  there  is  the 
Country  Herself,  your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to  Her 
as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother.  Stand  by  her  as  you  would 
stand  by  your  own  mother. — Ed.  E.  Hale. 

Oral  Reproduction. — Have  pupils  tell  meaning  of  the  se- 
lection (inose)  they  have  learned.  Express  meaning  in  their 
own  words. 

Dictation. — Lord  Bulwer  says,  "If  there  is  any  virtue  in 
the  world,  it  is  cheerfulness." 

To  be  cheerful  we  must  forget  self,  we  must  try  to  make 
others  happy. 

"If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  world,"  Lord  Bulwer  says, 
"it  is  cheerfulness." 

To  be  cheerful  we  must  forget  self,  we  must  try  to  make 
others  happy. 

The  term's  work  has  been  taught  and  each  teacher  knows 
the  subjects  in  which  the  class  needs  help. 

Reading  to  Pupils. — Robinson  Crusoe,  Deerslayer,  Gulli- 
ver's Travels. 

Dictation. — In  the  queen's  country  lived  a  poor  little  boy 
named  Tom.  Tom  said,  "What  shall  I  give  the  queen  for  her 
birthday  ?    I  am  too  poor  to  buy  her  a  gift." 

He  went  to  the  meadow  and  found  a  little  white  flower. 
He  said  to  the  queen,  "My  gift  is  small  but  my  love  is  great." 

Change  the  unbroken  quotations  in  the  above  story  to 
broken  quotations. 

TEST  IN  COMPOSITION— 5A 

1.  Androcles,  do  not  be  afraid  of  me.  Do  you  not  know 
me?  I  am  your  old  friend,  the  lion  of  the  cave.  You  were 
very,  very  kind  to  me  once.  Although  I  am  hungry,  I  shall 
not  hurt  you. 

In  the  selection,  tell  which  sentences  are  declarative,  which 
interrogative,  which  are  imperative. 

2.  Write  from  memory,  some  short  story  or  fable  that  you 
have  heard  or  read,  as 

The  Donkey  in  the  Lion's  Skin 

or 
The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse. 

3.  Use  the  correct  verb  in  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  I  saw  or  seen  the  boat. 

(b)  He  did  or  done  his  lessons. 

(c)  They  come  or  came  to  school  yesterday. 

(d)  I  lay  or  laid  on  the  grass  last  week. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher,  asking  to  be  excused  early 
from  school.    Give  a  good  reason  for  wanting  to  go  early. 
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PLAN  OF  WORK  AND  QUESTIONS  IN 
GEOGRAPHY— 5B 

10.  Since  they  are  in  the  Great  Central  Plain  what  do  we 
know  of  their  surface? 

11.  In  which  of  these  states  do  we  find  mountains? 

12.  In  which  part  of  Texas  are  there  mountains? 

13.  Why  are  these  states  warm?     Give  three  reasons. 

14.  From  where  do  the  warm,  moist  winds,  that  blow 
f.ver  these  states,  come? 

15.  How  does  Texas  compare  in  size  with  the  other 
states  of  the  Union? 

16.  Of  what  country  was  it  once  a  part? 

Tenth  Week. — Rivers,  resources,  industries,  products. 

1.  Which  is  the  largest  river  in  the  South  Central  States? 

2.  Describe  its  course. 

3.  Why  is  the  Mississippi  River  of  great  value  to  the 
South  commercially? 

4.  Which  two  branches  of  the  Mississippi  flow  through 
these  states? 

5.  What  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  Central 
States? 

6.  What  industry  naturally  goes  with  fertile  soil? 

7.  What  do  we  mean  by  grazing? 

8.  In  which  of  these  states  is  grazing  an  industry? 

9.  Where  are  the  great  forests  of  this  section  found? 

10.  Where  is  coal  mining  an  industry? 

11.  Which  of  all  the  industries  is  the  leading  one? 

12.  What  are  the  principal  crops  grown? 

13.  Which  states  lead  in  the  production  of  cotton? 

14.  Why  is  Galveston,  Texas,  a  great  cotton  port? 

15.  How  was  it  made  into  a  fine  harbor? 

16.  Which  is  considered  the  sugar  state  of  the  Union? 

17.  Why  is  Texas  a  great  stock  raising  state? 

18.  What  kinds  of  cattle  are  raised  in  Texas? 

19.  Where  are  the  cattle  shipped  to  be  slaughtered? 

20.  What  kind  of  cattle  is  bred  in  Kentucky? 

21.  What  is  the  chief  product  of  Oklahoma? 

22.  Which  of  these  are  commercial  states? 

23.  How  would  a  cargo  of  cotton  be  shipped  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  England  ? 

24.  How  would  a  cargo  of  cotton  be  shipped  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  Chicago  by  water? 

Eleventh  Week:  Declaration  of  Independence;  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Twelfth  Week:  Forts  Lee  and  Washington;  Battle  of 
Long  Island ;  Harlem  Heights ;  Nathan  Hale. 

XI. 

The  DEcr.ARATiON  of  Independence. 

What  is  meant  by  independence? 

What  does  the  word  declaration  mean? 

What  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

Tell  briefly  why  the  Colonies  wished  to  be  independent 
of  England? 

In  what  ways  did  the  colonies  believe  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  were  self-governing? 

Mention  one  or  two  of  the  truths  which  the  Declaration 
said  were  "self-evident." 

In  what  way  had  George  III.  deprived  the  colonists  of 
their  rights? 
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Why  did  the  colonists  believe  they  had  a  right  to  govern 
themselves  ? 

To  whom  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  addressed? 

What  did  it  mean? 

How  did  the  delegates  show  that  they  agreed  with  the 
Declaration  ? 

Name  some  of  the  men  who  signed  it. 

Did  these  men  run  any  risk  when  they  signed? 

What  did  Franklin  mean  when  he  said  that  if  they  didn' 
hang  together  they  would  hang  separately? 

Why  did  not  George  Washington  sign  the  Declaration? 

In  what  year  and  on  what  day  was  the  Declaration  signed? 

Why  is  July  4    called  Independence  Day? 

Why  is  Independence  Day  a  holiday? 

Thomas  Jefferson. 
Where  was  Jefferson  born? 

Name  some  other  famous  men  who  were  born  in  Virginia 
Why  is  his  name  connected  with  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence  ? 

Who  wrote  the  Declaration? 

Forts  Washington  and  Lee. 

What  city  were  the  Americans  very  anxious  to  hold? 

Why  were  the  British  anxious  to  take  New  York? 

How  did  Washington  fortify  New  York? 

Where  was  Fort  Lee? 

Where  was  Fort  Washington? 

How  is  the  site  of  Fort  Washington  marked? 

For  what  purpose  were  these  forts  erected  on  either  sid 
of  the  Hudson? 

How  and  where  is  the  assault  on  Fort  Washington  com 
memorated  ? 

Battle  of  Long  Island. 

Where  were  fortifications  erected  in  Brooklyn? 

Why  did  the  British  attack  Brooklyn,  first? 

What  did  they  intend  to  do  after  they  had  taken  Brooklyn 

Where  did  the  two  armies  meet? 

What  park  extends  over  part  of  the  site  of  the  battle? 

Where  is  Battle  Pass? 

What  does  the  tablet  there  commemorate? 

What  does  the  Maryland  monument  commemorate? 

How  did  the  Marylanders 5how  their  heroism? 

Who  won  the  battle? 

In  what  year  did  it  take  place? 

How  was  the  American  army  saved  from  capture? 

Harlem  Heights. 

Where  did  Washington  go  after  his  retreat  from  LoO 
Island  ? 

Where  did  he  make  his  headquarters? 

Where  is  the  Jumel  Mansion? 

How  is  the  mansion  used  at  the  present  time? 

Where  was  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights  fought? 

Name  some  buildings  that  now  occupy  part  of  the  site  • 
the  battle  field  ? 

Where  is  there  a  tablet  that  commemorates  the  battle? 

Who  won  the  battle? 

Nathan  Hale. 
Who  was  Nathan  Hale? 
Whv  did  he  enter  the  British  lines' 
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Who  needed  news  of  the  British  movements? 

What  was  Hale's  fate? 

Tell  briefly  about  his  death. 

What  were  his  last  words? 

Where  is  there  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale? 

How  does  the  statue  represent  him? 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— SB 
ARITHMETIC 

1.  Write  in  figures :   Two  million  six  hundred  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousandths. 

2.  Add: 

9643 
7582 
6958 
6644 
6475 
9857 

3.  Multiply  7846  by  .047. 

4.  Add  514,  28  5-16,  32>^,  7^. 

5.  Write  46  in  Roman  numerals. 

6.  Reduce  28^  to  an  improper  fraction. 

7.  The  devisor  is  63.     The  dividend  30,177.     Find  the 
quotient 

8.  Qiange  5/16  to  a  decimal  fraction.     (Four  places.) 

9.  m^  {'4  +  Vs)  =  ? 

10.    Subtract : 

342,095 
^^^»  54,798 

^^El     What  will  2348  pineapples  cost  at  $15  per  1000? 
'^"12.     -A.  school  contains  981  pupils,  4/9  of  whom  are  boys. 
How  many  are  boys? 

13.  A  garage  used  6502.25  gallons  of  gasolene  in  January. 
How  much  did  that  average  a  day? 

14.  Sold  107  lb.  of  sugar  out  of  a  barrel  containing  200  lb. 
What  decimal  part  of  the  sugar  was  left? 

15.  A  farmer  sold  328  bu.  of  corn  at  $.81^  a  bu.  What 
did  he  receive  for  it? 

16.  The  sides  of  a  field  are  respectively  141^4  ft-,  136^ 
ft.,  158^  ft.,  and  1492/^  ft.  What  is  the  distance  around  the 
field? 

17.  A  farmer  planted  56  acres  of  land  with  corn  and  4ji 
times  as  much  with  rye.     How  many  acres  of  rye  did  he  plant  ? 

18.  A  foundry  made  three  shipments  of  iron  rails.  The 
first  weighed  17.638  tons,  the  second  16.7  tons,  and  the  third 
18.45  tons.     What  was  the  total  weight? 

19.  An  ocean  steamer  averaged  16.7  miles  an  hour  for  24 
hours.     What  was  the  distance  made? 

20.  Change  .875  to  a  common  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

TEST  IN  GEOGRAPHY— SB 

With  Textbook. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  State.  Locate  2  mountain 
ranges ;  2  rivers ;  2  lakes ;  2  cities. 

2.  Locate  Seattle,  Minneapolis,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo. 

3.  Name  three  states  of  the  U.  S.  which  border  on 

(a)  Atlantic  Ocean. 


(c)  Pacific  Ocean. 

(d)  Great  Lakes. 

4.  Why  is  Colorado  not  noted  for  its  fisheries?  For  what 
is  it  noted  ? 

5.  By  what  railroad  lines  could  you  travel  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  Chicago?    (Name  at  least  two.) 

6.  Name  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Name  three  cities  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States  that  have  good  harbors. 

7.  On  a  map  of  the  U.  S.  show  where  the  following  named 
industries  are  carried  on :  wheat  growing,  manufacturing,  fruit 
growing,  cotton  raising,  gold  and  silver  mining. 

8.  Give  a  water  route  by  which  products  from  Duluth  may 
reach  the  city  of  New  York.  What  would  the  ship  bring  to 
New  York  ?    What  would  it  carry  back  to  Duluth  ? 

Without  Textbook. 

1.  What  has  made  the  city  of  New  York  a  great  commer- 
cial center?  Name  two  important  parks,  two  bridges,  two 
railroad  terminals,  two  important  museums. 

2.  What  is  the  population  of  the  U.  S.? 

What  is  the  population  of  the  state  of  New  York? 
What  is  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

3.  Locate  the  "Forest  Preserve"  in  this  state.  Explain  its 
purpose. 

4.  Name  three  important  exports  of  the  U.  S. 
Name  two  important  imports  of  the  U.  S. 

5.  Which  is  the  largest  state  on  the  Pacific  coast?  What 
is  its  most  important  city?  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  cli- 
mate of  this  state. 

6.  What  two  rivers,  two  bays,  one  sound,  and  ocean  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  City  of  New  York? 

7.  Where  would  you  find  the  greatest  coal  beds,  iron,  silver 
mines,  and  marble  quarries  in  the  L^nited  States  ? 

8.  Give  the  names  of  three  ocean  steamship  lines  and  of 
two  railroad  lines  terminating  in  or  near  this  city. 

9.  Name  one  state  from  which  we  receive  in  large  quanti- 
ties each  of  the  following  named  articles:  tobacco,  rice,  coal, 
wheat,  sugar,  salmon,  cotton,  copper,  petroleum,  lumber. 

TEST  IN  COMPOSITION— SB 

1.  In  the  blank  spaces  supply  "may"  or  "can." 

(a) 1  get  a  drink? 

(b)  1  use  John's  pencil? 

(c)  you  spell  the  long  word? 

(d)  the  girls  choose  the  right  monitor? 

2.  Write  a  letter  asking  permission  to  visit  a  shoe  factory 
in  order  to  see  how  shoes  are  made. 

3.  Show  how  the  envelope  should  be  addressed. 

4.  Write  some  story  connected  with  early  Colonial  life, 
such  as 

(a)  How  William  Penn  made  peace  with  the  Indians. 

(b)  How  John  Smith  saved  his  own  life. 

5.  Make  a  topical  outline  of  the  story  you  have  just  written. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 6B-5B 

READING  (for  understanding) 
Yoii  will  he  allowed  only  five  minutes  for  this  examination. 
Read  the  following  story  to  yourself,  and  the^  write  the 

answers.     Read  the  story  again  if  you  need  to. 

The  snow  lay  deep  in  the  streets,  and  it  was  as  cold  as 

only  mid-January  can  be,  when  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old 
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a  car,  and  asked  him  for  a  nickel.  The  man  looked  at  the  boy 
keenly,  and  saw  that  his  clothes,  although  poor,  were  neat, 
and  that  he  had  an  honest  face. 

"What  would  you  do  with  the  nickel?"  he  inquired. 

"I  would  buy  some  papers  and  start  in  business,"  was  the 

reply. 

"Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't  spend  it  foolishly?" 
"Sure,  mister.    I  want  to  earn  some  money.     I  only  want 
to  borrow  the  nickel.    I'll  give  it  back  to  you  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  five  o'clock. 

"Well,  here's  the  nickel,"  and  the  man  put  the  coin  in  the 
boy's  outstretched  hand.     "Now,  remember,  I'm  merely  lend- 
ing you  five  cents,  and  I  trust  you  to  return  it  as  you  promised." 
"That's  all  right,  sir,"  cried  the  boy  as  he  hurried  away. 
"I'll  be  right  here  with  the  money,  just  as  I  told  you." 

The  man  kept  the  appointment,  but  he  was  twelve  mniutes 
late.  The  boy  was  there  waiting  for  him,  and  he  had  the 
nickel,  which  he  returned  with  some  very  earnest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude. 

"It  helped  me  to  earn  sixty-five  cents,"  he  said. — Selected. 
1.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  streets? 
Do  you  think  the  man  wore  a  straw  hat? 
How  many  characters  are  there  in  the  story? 
What  kind  of  clothes  did  the  boy  wear? 
Why  was  the  man  standing  on  the  corner? 
What  did  the  boy  want  of  the  man? 
Did  the  boy  prove  to  be  honest? 
Who  was  the  first  to  be  on  hand  to  keep  the  appoint- 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 6A 

GEOGRAPHY 
What  is  the  capital  of  Canada  ? 
In  what  direction  from  Pennsylvania  is  Louisiana? 
Which  city  in  New  York  State  is  on  Lake  Champlain 
Name    the    mineral    product    which    made  Califori 


3. 

4. 

famous. 

5.  By  what  waterway  may  one  travel  from  Buffalo 
Albany  ? 

6.  What  name  is  given  to  the  industry  in  which  ore 
taken  out  of  the  ground. 

7.  In  which  city  of  Canada  is  the  French  language  s 
used  as  frequently  as  English? 

8.  On  what  river  is  Montreal? 
Name  the  largest  Canadian  city  on  Lake  Ontario. 

In  what  direction  is  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  New  Yi 


9. 
10. 
City? 
11. 
12. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
ment? 

9. 

10. 
said  in  addition  to  what  is  quoted? 


What  is  the  national  language  of  Argentina  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  the  Mexican  city  which  was  ta! 
by  United  States  troops  about  two  years  ago  ? 

13.  When  the  New  York  baseball  team  plays  in  Pi 
burgh,  in  what  State  are  the  players  ? 

14.  In  which  zone  is  Colombia? 
In  which  territory  of  the  United  States  is  the  Yuli 


15. 

River  ? 

16. 

17. 
18. 


So 


How  much  did  the  boy  earn  with  the  sum  borrowed? 
In  returning  the  money,  what  do  you  think  the  boy 


Name  the  river  that  flows  through  Venezuela. 
On  what  river  are  the  pampas? 
By  what   waterway  has  the  journey  around 
America  to, California  been  shortened? 

19.  In  which  country  is  the  city  of  Valparaiso? 

20.  What    South    American    capital    is    situated    on 
equator  ? 


he   will   pronounce   the   word,   use   it   in   a 
not  the  sentence.     He  will  direct  them  that 


He   will   read   naturally   and  ai 


SPELLING— 6A 

The  examiner  will  explain  to  pupils  that  he  will  read  each  word   three   times— that 
jnd  again  pronounce  it.     He  will  direct  pupils  that  they  are  to  write  only  the  word, 
not  to  write  any  word  until  it  has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Next,   the   examiner  will   read   exactly   what   follows,   including  the  numbers,   and   say  nothing  else, 
reasonable  time  for  the  writing  of  each   word. 

1.     collect   The  landlord  will  collect  the  rent collect 

army  That  man  is  an  army  officer army 

steamer    A  big  steamer  is  at  the  dock .........; steamer 

month  This  is  the  month  of  June month 

please    Please   come   here.  .• please 

wrote   He  wrote  a  letter wrote 

pair She  has  a  new  pair  of  skates pair 

copy Will  you  copy  this  poem? copy 

among   It  is  good  to  be  among  friends among 

reason He  gave  a  good  reason  for  his  behavior reason 

pleasure Your  singing  gives  great  pleasure pleasure 

company His  mother  has  company  today company 

during   We  sleep  during  the  night durmg 

whole The  two  boys  ate  a  whole  pie whole 

address  What  is  your  address? • address 

usual He  left  school  at  the  usual  time usual 

mayor The  chief  official  of  a  city  is  the  mayor mayor 

newspaper There  is  good  reading  in  that  newspaper newspaper 

does   Where  does  the  man  live? does 

answer Can  you  answer  the  question  ? answer 

final That  was  the  final. race final 

relative    She  is  a  relative  of  mine relative 


sent( ,( 
they  p 


2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
o 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
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24.  arrest  I  saw  a  policeman  arrest  a  man arrest 

21.  attempt  An  attempt  was  made  to  put  out  the  fire attempt 

26.  weigh How  much  does  the  package  weigh  ? weigh 

27.  promise   Be  sure  to  keep  your  promise promise 

28.  already  He  has  half  the  work  done  already already 

29.  forenoon   He  was  at  school  all  the  forenoon forenoon 

30.  injure   The  fall  did  not  injure  him injure 

31.  particular  She  is  very  particular  about  her  appearance particular 

32.  serious Do  not  look  so  serious serious 

ZZ.  believe  Do  you  believe  what  he  says  ? believe 

34.  witness He  had  to  appear  as  a  witness witness 

35.  century    One  hundred  years  is  a  century century 

36.  accident He  was  hurt  in  a  railroad  accident accident 

Z7 .  concern    The  matter  did  not  concern  them concern 

38.  accept    Shall  you  accept  the  invitation  ? accept 

39.  really   He  never  really  cared  about  it really 

40.  decide  Please  decide  which  you  will  take decide 

41.  foreign    He  speaks  a  foreign  language foreign 

42.  difficulty  She  has  no  difficulty  in  being  heard difficulty 

43.  material She  bought  material  for  a  dress material 

A-\.  divide   Can  you  divide  one  fraction  by  another  ? divide 

45.  unfortunate He  was  unfortunate  in  business unfortunate 

46.  evidence The  evidence  proved  him  guilty evidence 

47.  height  The  water  rose  to  a  height  of  four  feet height 

48.  testimony Her  testimony  was  given  in  a  clear  voice testimony 

49.  arrangement The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was  satisfactory arrangement 

50.  discussion    Four  boys  took  part  in  the  discussion discussion 


GRAMMAR— 6A  6. 

That  woman  is  Medusa.  7. 

Do  not  look  at  her.  8. 

Do  you  not  see  her  face  in  the  bright  mirror?  9. 

Sentence  (a)  is sentence.     (Tell  the  kind.)  10. 

Sentence  (b)  is  sentence.     (Tell  the  kind.)  11. 

Sentence  (c)  is  sentence.     (Tell  the  kind.)  12. 

Select  a  predicate  noun  in  the  above  sentences.  13. 

Select  a  noun  used  as  object  of  a  verb.  14. 

Select  a  noun  used  as  subject  of  a  verb.  15. 

Select  an  adverb  and  tell  what  it  modifies.  16. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate  adjective.  17. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb.  18. 

Ask  him  to  come  the  room,     (in;  into.)           -  19. 

The  girl  had to  her  father,     (write.)  20. 

He down  yesterday,     (lie.)  21. 

They  told  John  and to  go.     (I,  me.)  22. 

Fred  and are  ready  to  go.     (he,  him.)  23. 

Use  punctuation  marks  and  capitals  where  necessary :  24. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  have  you  seen  the  children  skip  hop  and  25. 

jump  26. 

16      Give  five  words  which  are  often  used  as  preposi-  27. 

tions.  28. 

17.     Write  a  letter  correct  in  form,  capitals  and  punctua-  29. 

tion,  to  your  cousin  telling  why  you  think  you  will  be  pro-  30. 

moted  or  not  promoted.    Tell  in  what  subjects  you  have  done  31. 

best  and  in  what  subjects  you  have  not  done  well.  32. 

1.  What  is  a  sentence?  ZZ. 

2.  How  many  kinds  are  there?  34. 

3.  What  is  a  paragraph  ?  35. 

4.  How  do  you  analyze  a  sentence?  36. 

5.  How  do  you  parse  a  noun?  37. 


(a) 

m^b) 

1^  9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Name  the  parts  of  speech  and  illustratt. 

How  do  you  diagram  a  sentence? 

What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence? 

How  do  you  know  a  predicate  verb? 

What  is  the  complement? 

What  is  a  noun? 

What  is  a  pronoun  ? 

What  is  an  adjective? 

What  is  a  verb? 

What  is  an  adverb? 

What  is  a  preposition? 

What  is  a  conjunction? 

What  is  an  interjection? 

How  many  kinds  of  nouns  are  there? 

How  many  kinds  of  adverbs  are  there? 

How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  there? 

How  maqy  kinds  of  pronouns  are  there? 

Write  ten  adjectives. 

Write  ten  verbs. 

Write  ten  intransitive  verbs. 

What  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

What  is  a  transitive  verb? 

What  is  a  personal  pronoun? 

Write  five  conjunctions. 

Write  five  adverbs. 

Write  fifty  common  nouns. 

Write  twenty-five  proper  nouns. 

Write  nine  prepositions. 

Write  fifteen  pronouns. 

Write  seven  interjections. 

Write  a  sentence  using  an  interjection. 

What  do  you  mean  by  diagram? 
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38.  What  do  yon  mean  by  analysis? 

39.  What  is  a  regular  verb  and  illustrate? 

40.  What  is  an  irregular  verb  and  illustrate? 

41.  What  is  case? 

42.  What  is  the  nominative  case  ? 

ARITHMETIC— 6A 

1.  Suppose  Henry  weighs  51  lb.  9  oz.  Frank  weighs  56 
lb.  8  oz.  and  the  baby  20  lb.  10  oz.  How  much  do  the  three 
weigh  ? 

2.  I  have  14  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt.  of  molasses,  and  sell  10  gal. 
3  qt.    How  much  remains? 

3.  Divide  7  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  by  3. 

4.  A  farmer  sold  4  loads  of  oats  each  weighing  41  bu.  3 
pk.  at  80c.  a  bushel.    What  did  he  receive  for  the  oats  ? 

5.  A  man  spent  $780,  which  was  80%  of  all  he  had.  How 
much  had  he  at  first? 

6.  A  man  had  $9500  in  a  bank.  He  took  out  18%.  How 
much  was  left  in  the  bank? 

7.  How  long  will  9  bu.  1  pk.  4  qt.  of  oats  last  a  horse, 
if  he  eats  1  pk.  4  qt.  each  day  ? 

8.  A  man  had  property  worth  $12,500.  When  he  died  his 
wife  received  $8000.    What  %  of  the  property  did  she  receive? 

9.  A  bin  has  a  base  measuring  70  sq..ft. ;  it  is  5  ft.  high. 
How  many  bushels  does  it  hold? 

10.  Make  out  and  receipt  the  following  bill : 

Brooklyn,  August  19,  1910. 
Mr.  Henry  Keller. 
»  To  William  Balch,  Dr.  :  j 

To  30  days  work  @  $3.00. 
20>^  tons  stone  @  $10.00. 

15  lb.  lime  @  $1.50. 

16  loads  sand  @  $1,121^. 

I. — Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  the  following  questions 
in  oral  arithmetic  on  command : 

(a)  I  was  sent  to  the  store  to  buy  IJ^  yards  of  silk  at 
72c.  a  yard.    How  much  money  do  I  need? 

(b)  A  family  had  %  of  a  barrel  of  sugar  and  bought  ^ 
of  a  barrel  more.     How  much  did  they  have  then? 

(c)  When  apples  are  20c.  a  peck,  what  will  you  pay  for 
a  bushel  ? 

(d)  How  much  is  87>^%  of  100? 

(e)  Bought  a  bat  for  35c.  and  sold  it  to  gain  100%.  For 
how  much  did  I  sell  it? 

II. — Teacher  write  the  following  on  B.  B.  Pupils  think. 
Answer  on  command. 

(a)  Write  200%  as  a  decimal. 

(b)  Divide  1/10  by  1  tenth. 

(c)  3>4  -^  .01  =  ? 

(d)  4.5  X  ?  =  450. 

(e)  37J^/10O=:  what  decimal? 

III. — Divide  ^  by  J/2  and  give  answer  in  a  decimal. 

IV.— Add  79iy2 ;  86.09>4  ;  70.7;  65^ ;  J^. 

V. — Multiply  3.09  by  800  and  divide  the  product  by  one 
thousandth. 

VI.— Find  i^%o  of  1600  and  %%  of  4800. 

VII. — An  automobile  used  96  pints  of  gasoline  on  a  trip. 
What  did  it  cost  at  18  cents  a  gallon  ? 


VIII.— Mr.  Clarkson  bought  an  automobile  for  $800  a 
sold  it  at  a  loss  of  12>4%.    For  how  much  did  he  sell  it? 

IX. — How  many  years,  months  and  days  old  are  you  ? 

X. — Find  cost  of:  2  pairs  of  gloves  at  $1.50  each;  c 
yards  of  velvet  aV$2.65  a  yard;  11  yards  of  black  silk  at  $2 
a  yard. 

GRAMMAR— 6B 

1.  In  the  following  sentence,  tell  which  are  adjective  a 
which  are  adverbial  phrases.    Tell  what  each  phrase  modifi 

During  the  morning,  we  heard  a  snatch  of  a  merry  lit 
song. 

2.  (a)     Name  the  classes  of  nouns, 
(b)     Give  two  words  of  each  class. 

3.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentenc 

Frank  took  his  cousin's  knife. 

4.  Define  personal  pronoun,     (b)     Name  five  pronoun 

5.  (a)     Give  the  classes  of  adjectives. 

(b)     What  part  of  speech  does  an  adjective  modify 

6.  (a)  Name  the  different  kinds  of  adverbs,  (b)  Sel 
the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences. 

The  children  searched  here  and  there  for  wild  flowers. 
The  horse  goes  slowly  up  the  hill,  but  he  comes  do 
quickly. 

7.  (a)  Define  a  conjunction,  (b)  Show  its  use  ir 
sentence. 

8.  (a)  What  is  a  preposition  ?  (b)  Name  five  prepc 
tions. 

9.  Analyze  or  diagram: 

Did  you  see  that  beautiful  bird? 

The  brave  sailor  managed  his  boat  skillfully. 

10.  Write  eight  lines  of  any  poem  studied  this  term. 

COMPOSITION— 6B 

1.  Retell  something  that  you  have  read,  such  as: 

(a)  The  Boyhood  of  Washington. 

(b)  The  Battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrima 

(c)  Any  short  story  that  you  have  read. 

2.  Write  a  topical  outline  of  the  story  you  have  j 
written. 

3.  Tell  how  to  play  some  game  so  that  the  players  ca 
follow  your  directions ;  or  tell  how  to  make  something,  so  t 
a  person  could  follow  your  directions  and  make  the  artick' 

4.  .  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  him  how  you  sf  it 
your  last  holiday. 

5.  Draw  and  address  the  envelope. 

Spelling  and  Dictation 
descend  censure  conscious  expense 

dahlia  hundredth  courtesy  courteoui 

definite  .      courtiers  separate  sympathef 

aliens  Norwegians        Marseilles  architects  ^ 

eariiest  gesture  character  parliamen 

surgeon  desirous  narrative  received 

Mediterranean 

"Old  Year,"  called  a  young  voice  from  space,  "how  nch 
longer  are  you  going  to  stay  on  earth?  You  know  I  caiot 
come  down  until  you  go  away." 

"Not  very  long,  my  child,"  answered  a  feeble  voice 
shall  very  soon  go  to  join  the  years  that  have  gone  before 

"Well,"  said  the  young  voice,  "before  you  go,  will  you  - 
me  how  you  have  spent  your  life?" 
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ENGLISH— 6B 

la.  Tell  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  sentence. 
b.  Illustrate. 

2.  "The  Board  of  Health  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the 
Department  of  Sanitation  and  the  Department  of  Records." 

Name  two  phrases  and  tell  to  which  class  each  belongs. 

3a.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  phrase  used  as 
lubject  of  the  sentence. 

b.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  phrase  used  as  ob- 
ect  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Change  the  italicized  phrases  to  adjectives : 

The  fogs  of  Newfoundland  hide  the  icebergs  from  the 
torth. 

Tell  the  kind  of  adjective  each  is. 

5a.  Name  four  classes  of  conjunctions. 
b.  Illustrate  each  in  a  sentence. 

6.  Write  a  simple  declarative  sentence  containing  an  ad- 
verbial phrase  and  analyze  it,  use  a  diagram. 

7.  Write  from  dictation. 

"The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  often  called  "The  Land  of 
:he  Midnight  Sun."  It  is  a  wonderful  country  and  I  have 
)ften  heard  Henry  say,  "Would  I  could  go  there  now !"  Parse 
;ach  word. 

8.  Define  and  give  examples  of: 

(a)  Interrogative  adverb. 

(b)  Adverb  of  degree. 

(c)  Relative  pronoun. 

j      9.     Analyze — using  diagram : 

London  is  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  world. 

10.  Analyze — using  diagram. 

He  tied  his  purse  ufith  a  spider's  thread. 

11.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  questions  9  and  10. 

12.  Construct  one  sentence  out  of  the  following  three  and 
malyze  it: 

a.  An  able  man  was  chosen. 

b.  A  prudent  man  was.  chosen. 

c.  An  honorable  man  was  chosen. 

13.  In  the  following  sentences  cross  out  the  incorrect  form 
md  give  reasons : 

(a)   I  am  angry 


(b)  He  went 


(c)  He 


(lay    ] 
]  laid  j 


\      .  ,      >  him. 
I  with    j 

(  mto  ) 


the  house. 


down  to  rest. 


14.  Analyze: 

Every  bud,  leaf  and  blade  of  grass  rejoices  "after  the  warm 
■ain. 

15.  Outline  a  composition  of  three  paragraphs  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  "The  Entrance  of  Pupils  into  School." 

16.  Develop  one  crl  the  paragraphs  outlined  in  the  above 
question  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  letter  to  your 
'riend  in  another  school. 

17.  Connect  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  with  conjunc- 
ions  and  classify  each  conjunction : 

(a)   Give  me  liberty.    Give  me  death, 
fb)  The  British  Isles  are  situated  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Labrador.    They  have  a  moist,  mild  climate. 

18.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  I  singular  and  plural 
lumber — also  he;  she:  vou. 


19.  Write  from  memory  one  stanza  of  a  poem  that  you 
have  studied  this  term. 

20.  Spelling  25  words.  Use  of  dictionary — see  6a  ques- 
tions. Use  of  paragraphing — see  6a  questions.  Use  of  stems, 
prefixes,  suffixes — see  6a  questions.  Use  of  diacritical  marks — 
see  6a  questions. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 6B 

ARITHMETIC 

1.  Add: 
Ninety-six  cents, 

Fourteen  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents, 

Six  thousand  ninety-eight  dollars  and  eight  cents. 

Three  hundred  seventy-six  dollars  and  forty-five  cents. 

Eighty-four  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents. 

Seven  thousand  four  hundred  thirty-eight  dollars. 

2.  Find  the  amount  spent  by  a  person  who  buys  two  pairs 
of  rubbers  at  95  cents  a  pair ;  3  pairs  of  shoes  at  $4.50  a  pair ; 
one  box  of  shoe  polish,  25  cents ;  and  6  pairs  of  shoe  laces  at 
30  cents. 

3.  If  a  boy  is  10%  years  old,  and  his  brother  Joe  is  2J4 
years  younger,  how  old  is  Joe  ? 

4.  What  decimal  part  of  an  hour  is  21  minutes? 

5.  A  train  which  was  due  to  arrive  at  a  station  at  9:10 
A.  M.,  reached  there  at  10 :05  A.  M.  How  many  minutes  late 
was  the  train? 

6.  A  lot  is  100  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide;  a  fence  8  feet 
high  encloses  this  lot.     How  many  square  feet  in  the  fence. 

7.  (25.3— .754)  ---  (1.25X48)  equals? 

8.  A  farmer  sold  at  a  profit  of  45%,  15  lambs  which  had 
cost  him  $4.20  to  raise.  How  many  dollars  did  he  get  for  his 
lambs  ? 

9.  I  purchased  a  crate  of  strawberries  containing  19  boxes 
for  $3.80.  They  were  sold  at  a  profit  of  40%.  What  was  the 
selling  price  of  each  box? 

10.  What  %  will  be  gained  when  you  sell  for  $700  what 
has  cost  $560? 

11.  At  what  price  must  I  sell  goods  that  cost  $2.40  a  yard, 
in  order  that  I  may  have  a  profit  of  33j^%? 

12.  If  an  agent  sells  my  property  for  $2500,  and  I  agree 
to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  1^4%  for  doing  so,  what 'is  his  com- 
mission ? 

13.  A  workman  saved  $28  each  month  during  a  year's  em- 
ployment. His  wages  for  the  year  amounted  to  $960.  What 
%  of  his  wages  did  he  save? 

14.  If  I  borrow  $250  for  1  yr.  9  mo,  at  4%,  what  must  I 
pay  for  its  use? 

15.  How  much  must  I. pay  back  at  the  end  of  2  yr.  4  mo. 
to  a  man  who  has  loaned  me  $1000  at  6%  ? 

16.  What  is  the  area  of  a  rectangular  playground  which 
is  220  feet  long  and  61  ^^^2  feet  wide? 

17.  A  room  contains  3  windows,  each  of  which  has  8 
panes  of  glass.  Each  pane  of  glass  is  20  inches  long  and  10 
inches  wide.  How  many  sq.  in.  of  glass  are  there  in  the  3 
windows  ? 

18.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  prism  2  feet  high  whose 
base  is  10  inches  square? 

19.  In  52  thousandths  of  a  bushel,  there  are  how  many 
pints  ? 

20.  In  a  school  containing  2740  pupils,  35%  were  boys; 
how  many  girls  attended  the  school? 
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1. 
2. 
3. 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 7A 

ARITHMETIC. 
Write  1916  in  Roman  numbers. 
What  number  diminished  by  yi  of  itself  equals  60? 
Add : 

5763 

8095 

7464 
208 

5852 

7II7 

1389 


4.  Divide  the  product  of  .1  and  .2  by  .02. 

5.  Add  7>^  ;  8^  ;  6^  ;  5^. 

6.  Write  ^%  as  a  decimal. 

7.  What  %  of  a  bushel  is  2  quarts  ? 

8.  If  833/3%  of  ^  number  is  30,  what  is  25%  of  the  num- 
ber? 

•  9.     If  my  automobile  cost  me  $875,  what  %  did  I  lose  when 
I  sold  it  for  $630? 

10.  A  real  estate  agent  sold  a  house  for  $7350.  If  his 
commission  was  2%,  how  much  did  he  remit  to  the  owner? 

11.  How  much  do  I  pay  for  a  book  listed  at  $1.25  if  I 
receive  discounts  of  20%  and  10%  ? 

12.  If  the  tax  rate  is  $1.8774  per  $100,  what  is  the  tax 
on  property  assessed  for  $7400? 

13.  What  is  the  interest  on  $1,200  for  2  yr.  9  mo.  at  4%  ? 

14.  At  6%,  what  will  $100  amount  to  in  9  yr.  11  mo. 
24  da.? 

15.  How  many  cakes  of  soap  3  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide,  and  lyi  inches  thick,  can  be  packed  in  a  case,  each  of 
whose  inside  dimensions  is  one  foot? 

16.  If  an  English  pound  is  worth  $4.84,  how  much  do  I 
pay  in  United  States  money  for  a  suit  priced  at  £4  9s.  ? 

17.  One  meter  is  equivalent  to  39.37  inches.  How  many 
inches  are  equivalent  to  47  centimeters? 

18.  How  many  decigrams  in  the  sum  of  8  Kilograms  and 
70  centigrams? 


19.  What   is   the   width   of   a   corridor   containing    165C 
sq.  ft.  if  the  length  is  15  ft.? 

20.  From  seven  hundred  and  seven  thousandths  subtract 
seven  hundred  seven  thousandths. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Which  State  is  bounded  by  both  the  Atlantic  Oceai 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

2.  Name  the  most  northern  State  which  has  the  Mis 
sissippi  River  on  its  western  boundary. 

3.  Name  the  most  northeastern  State  of  the  Unite> 
States. 

4.  Which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  farther  north :  th 
Missouri  or  the  Ohio? 

5.  Name  the  largest  river  emptying  directly  into  th 
Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  Of  the  five  Great  Lakes  which  is  at  the  lowest  level 

7.  Which  is  nearer  the  ocean:  Pike's  Peak  or  tl 
Allegheny  Mountains  ? 

8.  Is  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  salt,  or  is  it  fresh  ? 

9.  Two  ships  entered  New  York  Harbor,  one  frc 
Colombia  and  the  other  from  France.  One  of  the  tw 
brought  a  cargo  of  coffee.    Which  was  it? 

10..  Which  does  Montana  produce  "in  greater  quantity 
iron  or  copper? 

1 1 .  Which  does  Pennsylvania  produce  in  greater  quantity 
iron  or  gold? 

12.  Which  does  New  York  produce  in  greater  quantity 
rice  or  potatoes? 

13.  In  which  State  is  Louisville? 

14.  Name  the  capital  of  California. 

15.  On  what  river  is  Memphis? 

16.  Does  one  travel  to  Boston  via  the  Lackawanna  R.  I 
or  via  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  ?  " 

17.  In  which  State  is  El  Paso? 

18.  In  what  city  is  Independence  Hall  located? 

19.  Which  are  nearer  us :  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  ti 
Philippine  Islands? 

20.  Name  the  largest  river  in  Alaska. 


SPELLING 

The  examiner  will  explain  to  pupils  that  he  will  read  each  word  three  times — that  he  will  pronounce  the  word,  use  it  in  a  sentence,  cF 
again  pronounce  it.  He  will  direct  pupils  that  they  are  to  write  only  the  word,  not  the  sentence.  He  will  direct  them  that  they  are  not  ) 
write  any  word  until  it  has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Next,  the  examiner  will  read  exactly  what  follow  s,  including  the  numbers,  and  say  nothing  else.  He  will  read  naturally  and  allow  r  - 
sonable  time  for  the  writing  of  each  word. 

1.  learn You  should  learn  to  swim learn 

2.  center Stand  in  the  center  of  the  room center 

always   Always  be  truthful always 

sure    Are  you  sure  you  are  right  ? sure 

question    Can  you  answer  the  question  ? question 

comfort lie  a  comfort  to  your  mother comfort 

district    Did  you  go  to  the  district  school  ? district 

personal He  wrote  a  personal  note. personal 

enough   They  had  enough  to  eat '. enough 

forty  The  boy  earned  forty  cents forty 

beautiful    The  girl  had  a  beautiful  doll beautiful 

wait   Please  wait  for  me wait 

several He  threw  the  ball  several  times several 

oblige He  did  it  to  oblige  a  friend oblige 

travel You  learn  much  when  you  travel : travel 

president    He  is  president  of  his  class president  li 


o. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

6/. 

28. 


II. 


terrible It  was  a  terrible  accident terrible 

suppose   Do  you  suppose  you  can  go  ? suppose 

whom ". To  whom  did  you  write whom 

justice    rhe  courts  administer  justice justice 

prepare Prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly prepare 

illustrate   She  will  illustrate  the  story illustrate 

increase    Exercise  will  increase  your  strength increase 

against   She  leaned  against  the  wall against 

interest  He  has  an  interest  in  the  firm interest 

stopped    The  clock  stopped  at  midnight stopped 

local    Tt  was  a  local  train local 

difference    There  is  a  great  difference  between  them difference 

examination You  may  have  another  examination  soon examination 

government Good  government  is  a  great  blessing government 

argument His  argument  was  convincing argument 

various The  pansies  were  of  various  colors various 

business He  must  attend  to  business .'' business 

impossible  It  was  impossible  to  see  her impossible 

celebration    We  had  a  fine  celebration  yesterday celebration 

colonies   X'ew  York  was  one  of  the  colonies colonies 

probably    He  will  probably  be  better  today probably 

beginning The  beginning  of  the  story  is  good beginning 

respectfully He  respectfully  doffed  his  hal respectfully 

citizen  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States c'tizen 

reference Have  you  a  reference  library? reference 

experience    The  nurse  has  had  much  experience experience 

session   He  was  present  during  the  afternoon  session session 

career   She  hopes  for  a  great  career  as  a  singer career 

association   They  have  formed  an  association association 

sincerely .We  were  sincerely  sorry sincerely 

athletic    Did  you  enjoy  the  athletic  contest  ? 7 athletic 

extreme He  walked  to  the  extreme  edge extreme 

proceed The  ship  was  ordered  to  proceed proceed 

character    I  will  certify  to  his  good  character cliaracter 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 7B 

ARITHMETIC. 
Write  MDCCLXXVI  in  figures. 

2.  Multiply  d'/i  by  6y%  and  divide  the  product  by  2^. 

3.  Divide  64  thousandths  by  4  hundredths  and  multiply  the 
uotient  by  6  tenths. 

4.  FindKs%of75. 

,    5.     Divide  64,500  by  86,000. 

6.  Add  the  following:  5975;  19,868;  8436;  3752;  9027; 
'38 ;  6729 ;  26. 

7.  Take  two  hundred  one  thousandths  from  two  hundred 
ne  thousand. 

8.  How  many  five-quart  boxes  will  234  bu.  1  pk.  4  qt.  of 
opcorn  fill? 

9.  Mr.  Howard  sold  his  house  for  $20,900,  thereby  losing 
%  of  its  cost    What  did  the  house  cost  ? 

10.  At  6%  what  will  $100  amount  to  in  9  yr.  11  mo.  24  da.  ? 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  2  Dekameters  and  2 
entimeters,  expressed  in  metric  units  ? 

12.  Find  the  net  amount  of  a  bill  for  50  geographies'  at 
1.00  each  and  80  arithmetics  at  $.65  each,  with  discounts  of 
5%  and  3%. 

13.  A  traveler  walked  23^4  miles  the  first  day,  3^  miles 
lore  the  second  day  than  he  did  on  the  first,  and  V/a,  miles 
lore  the  third  day  than  he  did  on  the  second.  How  far  did 
e  walk  in  the  three  days? 


14.  The  slate  blackboard  in  a  schoolroom  is  33  ft.  4  in. 
long  by  4  ft.  6  in.  wide.  What  did  it  cost,  at  JtlYi  cents  a 
square  foot? 

15.  How  many  bushels  will  be  contained  in  a  bin  21  ft. 
long,  10  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep,  calculating  1  bu.  to 
1J4  cu.  ft.? 

16.  Find  the  interest  on  $900  from  August  15th,  1912,  to 
May  9th,  1914,  at  6%. 

17.  A  gentleman  returning  from  Europe  had  147  marks 
left.  How  much  United  States  money  should  he  receive  in 
exchange  for  it,  if  a  mark  is  worth  22.7  cents  ? 

18.  A  rectangular  field  80  rods  long  and  75  rods  wide 
was  sold  at  $150  per  acre.     How  much  was  received  for  it? 

19.  .  My  agent  buys  780  boxes  of  oranges  at  $4.25.  How 
much  must  I  send  him,  including  his  commission  of  3%. 

20.  How  many  decigrams  in  the  sum  of  8  Kilograms  and 
70  centigrams  ? , 

HISTORY. 

1.  In  what  year  was  the  Spanish  Armada  defeated? 

2.  Into  which  English  colony  was  slavery  first  introduced? 

3.  What  American  town  did  the  English  conquer  in  1664? 

4.  Which  of  the  two  colonies,  Maryland  or  Connecticut, 
had  a  proprietary  form  of  government? 

5.  Which  King  of  England  ruled  for  eleven  years  with- 
out a  Parliament? 

6.  Which  is  the  older  city:    Boston  or  Philadelphia? 
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7.  What  French  explorer  "planted  the  arms  of  France 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi"? 

8.  What  English  commander  was  defeated  in  trying  to 
capture  Fort  Du  Quesne? 

9.  Name  the  first  college  established  in  English  America. 

10.  The  capture  of  what  city  determined  that  the  English 
and  not  the  French  would  control  North  America  ? 

11.  What  American  statesman  proposed  the  "Plan  of 
Union"  at  the  Albany  Convention? 

12.  When  a  man  pays  a  tax  on  his  house,  is  he  paying  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  tax  ? 

13.  In  what  city  is  Faneuil  Hall? 

14.  In  the  legislature  of  which  colony  did  Patrick  Henry 
introduce  his  famous  "Resolutions"? 

15.  In  what  battle  did  Washington  capture  a  large  number 
of  Hessians? 

16.  What  patriot  served  the  American  cause  by  raising 
krge  sums  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  army? 

17.  What  British  general  surrendered  his  army  in  1777? 

18.  Who  was  the  commander  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard f 

19.  Where  did  Cornwallis  surrender? 

20.  In  what  year  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  which 
concluded  the  Revolution? 

GEOGRAPHY— PLANS  AND  QUESTIONS— 7B 

(Continued  from  April,  1917.) 
FOURTH  MONTH. 
First  Week. 

1.  Africa — Gulfs,  bays,  capes,  lakes. — 1.  Name  and  locate 
three  gulfs. 

2.  Where  is  Delagoa  Bay  ?    What  city  is  on  this  bay  ? 

3.  What  is  the  most  northern  cape  of  Africa?  Most 
southern?     Most  eastern?     Most  western? 

4.  In  what  part  of  Africa  are  there  several  lakes.  Name 
the  three  largest.  Into  what  rivers  do  they  discharge  their 
waters  ? 

5.  Compare  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Chad  in  size. 

6.  What  is  peculiar  about  Lake  Chad? 

7.  Compare  Victoria  Nyanza  with  Lake  Superior. 

//.  Climate  of  Africa.-— I.  Where  does  the  equator  cross 
Africa. 

2.  Name  the  zones  in  which  Africa  is  located. 

3.  What  is  the  climate  of  most  of  the  continent? 

4.  What  other  grand  division  is  similar  to  Africa  in  this 
respect  ? 

5.  Why   is  the  climate  unhealthful   near   the   coast? 

6.  How  have  these  conditions  interfered  with  explorations  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  interior  cooler  than  the  coast? 

8.  What  supplies  the  Kongo  and  the  Nile  with  their  im- 
mense supply  of  water? 

9:  How  long  does  the  rainy  season  last  in  the  savannas  ? 


I 


///.     People,  Animal  Life. — 1.  To  what  race  do  the  vm 
jority  of  the  people  of  Africa  belong? 

2.  How  do  they  make  their  living? 

3.  For  what  purpose  were  the  Africans  used  by  the  whites 
What  European  country  made  slaves  of  the  blacks  ? 

4.  What  section  of  Africa  is  peopled  by  the  Caucasia 
race  ? 

5.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  northern  whitt 
in  Africa? 

6.  Why  is  the  camel  called  "the  ship  of  the  desert?" 

7.  What  large  bird  is  found  in  Africa? 

8.  What  plants  are  raised  on  the  oases? 

9.  What  animals  live  in  the  rivers? 

10.  What  tree  dwelling  mammals  are  found  in  the  den^ 
tropical  forest? 

Second  Week. 
/..  Egypt; — Early    history — The    Nile. — 1.  What    is    tl 
most   interesting   country   in   Africa?     Give  your  reasons. 

2.  What  biblical  characters  do  you  know  of  that  lived 
Egypt? 

3.  Who  conquered  the  Egyptians? 

4.  What  transforms  the  whole  of  Egypt  into  a  great  oasi 

5.  What  does  the  Nile  form  at  its  mouth? 

6.  When  does  the  Nile  begin  to  rise  and  when  does 
attain  its  height? 

7.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  Nile's  overflow. 

8.  What  does  the  overflow  do  to  the  land? 

9.  What  naturally  is  the  most  important  industry  of  t 
people  ? 

//.  Egypt — People — Ruins. — 1.  What  encouraged  t 
thrift  and  the  development  of  industry  of  the  Egyptians? 

2.  How  did  this  affect  their  early  civilization?  Compa. 
European  civilization  with  that  of  the  Egyptians  in  ancie 
times. 

3.  W^hat  are  some  of  the  ancient  relics? 

4.  Where  can  yoti  see  an  obelisk  or  a  mummy? 

5.  For  what  purpose  were  the  pyramids  constructed? 

6.  How  is  Egypt  becoming  modernized? 

7.  What  canal,  railroad,  and  trolley  line  have  been  bt 
in  this  era? 

///.  Egypt — Boundaries,  size,  product. — 1.  Locate  Egj 
as  to  latitude  and  longitude. 

2.  What  state  compares  with  Egypt  in  size? 

3.  Compare  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  with  United  States' 
size. 

4.  What  is  the  population  to  the  square  mile? 

5.  Compare  the  land  east  of  the  Nile  to  that  which* 
west  of  the  Nile. 

6.  How  wide  is  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  approximately? 

7.  Compare  North  American  cotton  with  Egyptian  cott(  "' 

8.  What  are  the  products  of  Egypt? 


CITY   SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 7B 
SPELLING 
The  examiner  will  explain  to  pupils  that  he  will  read  each  word  three  times — that  he  will  pronounce  the  word,  use  it  in  a  sentence, 
again  pronoulice  it.    He  will  direct  pupils  that  they  are  to  write  only  the  word,  not  the   sentence.     He   will   direct  them   that  they  are  no 
write  any  word  until  it  has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Next,   the   examiner   will   read   exactly  what   follows,   including  the   numbers,   and   say  nothing  else.     He   will   read   naturally  and  a 
reasonable  time  for   the  writing  of  each   word. 

perfect The  class  was  perfect  in  attendance perfect 

instead Instead  of  going  home,  he  went  fishing instead 

between She  is  sitting:  between  her  father  and  mother between 


1. 

2. 
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POCATELLO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


A(.TCtt    R.  SiDERS.SurCBIHTC 

POCATELLO,  IDAHO 


A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
Chlcopee,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 


Inc., 


The  School  Playground  equipped  with  QynnaBiian  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  otir  school  at  recesses  and  intetmlBsions.^ 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
required  constant  supervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people 
passing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  but  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  pupils  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportunity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
astonishing.  The  pupils  seem  more  hajipy,  more  contented  with  their 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  schooX 
is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  pupils  less  restless,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,'  to  learn  how  quickly 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  In 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Oiant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  rulings  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the • 
exception  of  a  few  who, need  curbing  by  the  teachers.  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

Tor  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Running  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  groxinds  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
•»ith  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playground  has  its  equipment  of  play  apparatus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the'  grounds  is  Riven  over 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  eir^iloyment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  rwre 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  mueii  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.Q.Spaldlng  &  Bros.* 
and  have  found  every  piece  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
'.ue  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 

Yours  truly. 


READ 
THIS 


5 

I 


i 


■l^aM^  /?.  A^liy,^ 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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4.  police  Traffic  is  regulated  by  the  police police 

5.  everything   Everything  will  be  done  for  your  safety everything 

6.  repair   The  watch  is  in  need  of  repair repair 

7.  family  There  are  six  in  the  family family 

8.  human   The  human  eye  is  a  wonderful  organ human 

9.  daughter    She  is  a  dutiful  daughter daughter 

10.  length  What  is  the  length  of  the  room  ? length 

1 1 .  represent He  was  sent  to  represent  his  class represent 

12.  surprise    We  had  a  surprise  party  last  evening surprise 

13.  forward Go  forward  forward 

14.  measure Did  you  measure  that  distance  ? measure 

15.  perhaps Perhaps  she  can  go  with  you perhaps 

16.  honor Honor  your  father  and  mother honor 

17.  wreck The  car  was  a  total  wreck wreck 

18.  education   A  good  education  is  a  great  fortune education 

19.  diamond  She  wears  a  diamond  ring diamond 

20.  feature    The  salute  was  the  best  feature  of  the  occasion feature 

•21.  affair   It  was  an  enjoyable  affair affair 

22.  course  What  is  the  course  of  the  stream  ? course 

23.  doubt   He  was  in  doubt  about  going doubt 

24.  system   She  works  with  system  and  speed system 

25.  investigate   vVill  you  investigate  this  case  ? investigate 

26.  circular A  circular  was  sent  to  each  man circular 

27.  volume A  great  volume  of  water  falls  there. volume 

28.  ought We  ought  to  be  good ought 

29.  political   There  are  several  political  parties political 

30.  automobile   That  automobile  belongs  to  his  father automobile 

31.  whether    I  shall  go  whether  you  do  or  not whether 

32.  occupy  You  may  occupy  this  room occupy 

33.  expense   The  expense  is  too  great ■ expense 

34.  scene    That  is  a  very  interesting  scene scene 

35.  application He  made  application  for  the  position application 

36.  agreement  They  have  come  to  an  agreement agreement 

37.  majority  The  majority  should  rule majority 

^8.  distinguish  Can  you  distinguish  colors? distinguish 

39.  secretary   He  was  elected  secretary  of  the  club secretary 

40.  principal  . .  •. Each  school  has  a  principal principal 

41.  practical   That  was  a  practical  problem practical 

42.  separate Separate  the  lambs  from  the  sheep separate 

43.  organization    The  men  formed  an  organization organization 

44.  emergency Be  ready  for  any  emergency emergency 

45.  cordially She  greeted  him  cordially cordially 

46.  committee   He  is  a  member  of  a  committee committee 

47.  disappoint   *.  .Do  not  disappoint  your  father disappoint 

48.  annual    This  is  an  annual  event annual 

49.  convenient Will  it  be  a  convenient  time  for  you  ? convenient 

50.  immediate   Give  this  immediate  attention immediate 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST — 8A  7.     He  arrived  as  the  sun  set.     What  kind  of  a 

TRAMMAR  (noun,  adjective,  adverbial)  is  the  subordinate  clause i" 


cite 


8.     He  zvas  soon  driven  back  and  forced  to  surrender  ■  tb 

1.  To  tell  a  lie  is  urong.    The  phrase  in  this  sentence  is  his  entire  army.    Wliat  part  of  speech  is  soon? 

noun,  adjective,  or  adverbial.    Which  is  it?  9.     What  part  of  speech  is  Afj  in  the  sentence  in  questio?? 

2.  Is  Americanism  a  common  or  a  proper  noun?  10.     What  part  of  speech  is  entire  in  the  sentence  in  qis- 

3.  The  man  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round,  tion  8? 

What  kind  of  pronoun  is  that?  11.     My  brother  John  is  three  years  old.    Which  woi  is 

4.  She  says  little.    What  kind  of  adverb  is  little?  in  apposition? 

5.  He  is  beginning  his  zcork  and  hopes  to  finish  it  soon.  12.     The   minstrel  zi'as  infirm   and   old.     What  par  of 
Which  verb  is  irregular?  speech  is  infirm? 

6.  He  sees  the  boy.    Rewrite  so  that  the  verb  will  be  in  13.     Tom  fed  the  dog.    Rewrite  so  that  the  verb  is  ii  he 
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The 


Victo' 


in» 


?n 


.matV 


Sc' 


;Vioo\  i 


ijapa" 


Calisthenics  with  the  Vi 


ictor.  V\'aco.  Texas 


School  Preparedness 


A  well-developed  body  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  well-developed  mind. 

All  that  is  needed  is  plenty  of  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher 


who  uses  the 


Victor  and  Victor  Records. 


Let  the  rhythmic  music  of  the  Victor  accompany  your  pupils  in  marching,  ;alisthenics, 
mass  drills,  folk  dances  and  singing  games. 

Ten  Folk-Dance  Records  by  the  Victor  Band 
which  should  be  in  every  school 

17567     /The  Needle's  Eye     (2)  Jolly  is  the  Miller 
10  in.   75c  (  Looby  Loo     (2)  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley  Grow 
(Let  Us  Chase  the  Squirrel       (2)    How  D'ye  Do  My 


1756S 


Partner     (3)  The  Muffin  Man 
(  Soldier  Boy     (2)  Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie 


3S608 

12in.$l.25 


17761      (ComeLet  Us  Be  Joyful     (2)  Kulldansen  No.  2 
10  in.    75c  I  Seven  Pretty  GirU     '    ' 


)  The  First  of  May 
17084     /The.jhoemaker(Danish) 
10  in.    75c  I  Klappdans  (Swedish) 
1  See  You  (Swedish) 
Dance  of  Greeting 
(Danish) 

lomn     fSellenger's  Round    (Old 
,1.8010    J      English)  (English) 

.Oin.    '5c(Q,,h^ringPeascods(01d 

{Norwegian  Mountain 
March 
Country  Dance  (Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel) 
(Mountain  Polka    (Fjiill- 
<      niispolska)     (Swedish) 
(  Bleking  (Swedish) 
I  Newcastle       (2)  Sweet 
18004     I      Kate      (Old  English) 
loin,    75c  I  Black  Nag      (2)  Grim- 
1     stock     ((Jld  Enelish) 
( Irish  Lilt     (2>    Highland 
17331     I      Schottische  (Scotch) 


17158 

10  in.    75 


17085 

10  in.    75c 


18216 

10  in.    75c 


35617 

12in.$1.25 


18177 

10  in.    75c 


Victor  X)JV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous  use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


10  in.    75c  I  Hop  Mor  Anniica 

[     (Swedish) 

Hear  these  selections  at  your  n<;a"st  Victor  dealer's  and 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  LIST  OF  NEW  RECORDS  FOR  EDU- 
CATIONAL USE.    For  further  informayon  write  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Four  New  Victor  Records  for  School  Use 

School  Marches 
Jolly  General  March   (Neil  Moret)       Conway's  Band 
Patriotic  Medley  March,  No.  1      (1)  Hail  Columbia 
(2)    Red,  White  and  Blue      {?)    Tramp.  Tramp, 
Tramp     (4)  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

Victor  Military  Band 

Xylophone  Selections 
(l)  Dorothy  (Old  Enelish  Dance)  (Seymour  Smith) 
(2)  Gavotte  from  "Mignon"   (Ambroise  Thomas) 

William  H.  Reitz 
(l)  Moment  Musical  (Schubert)     (2)  Mazurka 
.      (Chopin)  William  H.  Reitz 

Songs  from  "Hiawatha*' 
'  (1)  Ewa-Yea!     (2)   Wah-wah-taysee     (From  "Hia- 
watha's Childhood")  (Bessie  M.  Whiteley  H.  W. 
Longfellow)  Elsie  Baker 

(1)  By  the  Shores  of  Gitchie  Gumee     (2)  Then  the 
Little  Hiawatha  (From  "Hiawatha's  Childhood") 
I      H.  W.  Longfellow-Bessie  M.  Whiteley) 
I     Olive  Kline-Elizabeth  Wheeler-Marguerite  Dunlap 
Band  Accompaniments  to  Community  Songs 

(1)  Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes  (Old  Eng- 
lish Air)  (2)  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton  (James 
E.  Spillman)  Victor  Military  Band 

(1)  Annie  Laurie  (Lady  John  Scott)  (2)  Love*sOId 
Sweet  Song  (MoUoy)  (From  "IS  Songs  for  Com- 
munity Singing**— C.  C.  Birchard.  iS:  Co.) 

Victor  Military  Band 


:i0^4^ 


"HIS  MASTERS  WICE" 
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14.  The  child  uent  to  bed  when  he  was  tired.  What  kind 
of  sentence  (simple,  compound,  complex)  is  this? 

15.  /  gave  him  forty  cents.    What  case  is  him? 

16.  Tennyson  was  an  Englishman  and  a  poet.  What  case 
is  poet? 

17.  /  do  not  like kind  of  books.     Should  you  use 

that  or  those  in  the  blank  ? 

18.  Write  the  feminine  form  of  hero. 

19.  It  must  have  been  — >— — .  Which  should  you  use  to 
complete  the  sentence :   them  or  theyf 

20.  Ask  the  teacher  to  z you  go  early.    Should  you 

use  let  or  leave  in  the  blank  ? 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 8A 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  40%  of  a  man's  wages  are  placed  in  a  savings 
bank  each  week,  and  he  spends  $15,  how  many  dollars  has  he 
saved  ? 

2.  How  many  dozen  oranges  at  30  cents  a  dozen  can  be 
exchanged  for  65  lb.  of  butter  at  38  cents  a  lb? 

3.  At  167^  cents  a  yard,  what  does  one  have  to  pay 
for  4  bales  of  lawn,  each  bale  containing  20  pieces,  and  each 
piece  containing  30  yards. 

4.  Find  the  amount  paid  for  160  yards  of  silk  at  $1.25 
a  yard,  on  which  there  are  discounts  of  10%,  5%,  and  10%. 

5.  If  the  tax  rate  is  $1.8774  per  $100,  what  is  the  tax  on 
property  assessed  for  $7,400? 

6.  Find  the  interest  on  $600  for  72  days  at  6%. 

7.  How  many  cakes  of  soap  3  inches  long,  2  inches  wide, 


and  13/2  inches  thick,  can  be  packed  in  a  case  each  of  who; 
inside  dimensions  is  one  foot  ? 

8.  Find  the  entire  surface  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  4  inche 

9.  What  is  the  diflference  between  2  Dekameters  and 
centimeters,  expressed  in  metric  units? 

10.  There  are  39.37  inches  in  one  meter.  How  mai 
inches  are  there  in  27  centimeters  ? 

11.  I  borrowed  $750  on  the  13th  of  November,  1914,  ai 
paid  it  back  on  the  25th  of  May,  1916,  with  interest  at  Sj 
Find  the  amount  paid  back. 

12.  A  stock  of  goods  valued  at  $18,000  was  insured  i 
80%  of  its  value.    If  the  rate  is  1>4%,  what  is  the  premiun 

13.  If  an  English  pound  is  $4.84,  how  much  do  I  pay  ' 
United  States  money  for  a  suit  priced  at  £4  9s.  ? 

14.  What  are  the  cubical  contents  of  a  cylindrical  tai 
8  ft.  high,  if  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  10  ft.  ?     (tt  =  3.Ul(  • 

15.  A  note  for  $700, 'Jan.  5,  1916,  due  three  months  af- 
date,  was  discounted  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  6%.  Find  ( 
net  proceeds.  • 

16.  In  how  many  years  at  5%  will  it  take  $724.30  J 
double  itself? 

17.  Divide  the  product  of  .1  and  .2  by  .02. 

18.  If  12  men  working  8  hours  a  day  take  27  days  to  ^ 
a  piece  of  work,  how  long  will  it  take  18  men  working ' 
hours  a  day  to  do  the  same  piece  of  work. 

19.  What  will  be  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter ) 
20  inches?    (tt^  3.1416).  , 

20.  Find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  j 
20  inches,  and  express  the  answer  in  feet  and  inches.  I 


SPELLING— 8A 

The  examiner  will  explain  to  pupils  that  he  will  read  each  word  three  times — that  he  will  pronounce  the  word,  use  it  in  a  sente  i 
and  again  pronounce  it.  He  will  direct  pupils  that  they  are  to  write  only  the  word,  not  the  sentence.  He  will  direct  them  that  they  t 
not  to  write  any  word  until  it  has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Next,  the  examiner  will  read  exactly  what  follows,  including  the  numbers,  and  say  nothing  else.  He  will  read  naturally  and  allow  .- 
sonable  time  for  the  writing  of  each  word. 

1.     rapid Tbe  river  has  a  rapid  current rapid 

clerk   He  was  employed  as  a  clerk clerk 

sail   Can  you  sail  a  boat  ? sail 

support    The  boy  had  to  support  his  mother supi^ort 

engine    -^n  electric  engine  is  very  pow  erful engine 

declare f  declare  it  to  be  a  fact declare 

addition    It  was  an  exam])le  in  addition addition 

due The  note  became  due  in  thirty  days due 

command The  command  was  instantly  obeyed command 

their The  farmers  sold  all  their  apples their 

neighbor    \\'ho  is  your  nearest  neighbor  ? neighbor 

salary    H'e  receives  a  good  salary salary 

prefer  ' Which  of  the  two  hats  do  you  prefer? prefer 

complete He  has  a  complete  set  of  tools complete 

toward ^be  was  walking  toward  the  lake ' toward 

piece   lie  had  a  piece  of  cake piece 

improvement He  made  great  improvement  in  writing improvement 

arrive •  •  •  •  ^he  will  arrive  on  time arrive 

total   The  total  number  present  was  fifty ' total 

therefore  He  was  ill  and  therefore  unable  to  go tfterefore 

estimate We  need  an  estimate  of  the  expense estimate 

recent It  was  a  recent  occurrence recent 

folks   His  folks  all  Hke  music folks 

invitation The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted invitation 

official    An  official  from  the  fire  department  called official 

responsible    We  are  responsible  for  what  we  say responsible 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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27.  finally Finally  he  was  allowed  to  go finally 

28.  elaborate   The  trimming  on  her  dress  was  very  elaborate elaborate 

29.  necessary    It  is  necessary  that  you  listen  carefully necessary 

30.  appreciate   1  hope  you  appreciate  your  good  fortune appreciate 

31.  preliminary Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made preliminary 

32.  especially    We  were  especially  anxious  to  hear  him especially 

|33.  decision   No  decision  was  rendered decision 

34.  judgment  His  judgment  is  sound .\ judgment 

35.  recommend  His  employer  will  recommend  him recommend 

36.  dexterity   The  girls  show  great  dexterity  in  sewing dexterity 

2)7.  courtesy   There  is  always  time  for  courtesy courtesy 

38.  candidate His  father  is  a  candidate  for  alderman candidate 

39.  briUiant   The  stars  are  very  brilliant  tonight brilliant 

40.  knowledge Knowledge  is  power knowledge 

41.  vigorous   His  good  health  keeps  him  vigorous ' vigorous 

42.  persuade    Can  you  persuade  her  to  go  ? persuade 

43.  editorial    [  read  an  editorial  on  the  subject editorial 

44.  agriculture  Agriculture  is  extensively  carried  on agriculture 

persevere If  we  persevere,  we  shall  succeed persevere 

judicial   A  magistrate  is  a  judicial  officer judicial 

custom It  is  a  custom  of  our  people custom 

48.  simplicity   Her  simplicity  attracts  all simplicity 

49.  glorious It  was  a  glorious  occasion glorious 

50.  intellectual   Associate  with  intellectual  people intellectual 


45. 
^A7. 


GEOGRAPHY— 8A 

(Continued  from  April,  1917.) 

Standard  Time. 
I     What  is  meant  by  solar  time? 

What  is  meant  by  Standard  Time? 

Why  was  the  adoption  of  Standard  Time  necessary  ? 

How  many  time  belts  are  there  in  the  United  States  ? 

About  how  many  degrees  wide  is-  each  belt  ? 
^^V^hat  difference  is  there  in  the  time  of  adjoining  belts? 
^^Batne  the  belts, 
^t^rom  what  meridian  does  each  belt  take  its  time  ? 

Why  are  the  belts  irregular  in  shape? 

When  it  is  noon  in  New  York,  what  time  is  it  in  San  Fran- 

'^^^°  ■  XL— The  Atmosphere. 

What  is  the  atmosphere? 

Give  its  estimated  width. 

What  is  air? 

Where  is  air  denser,  in  a  valley  or  on  a  hill  top  ? 

How  is  air  pressure  measured? 

Make  a  diagram  of  a  barometer.     Explain  its  use. 

Whence  does  the  atmosphere  obtain  heat? 

Explain  the  heating  of  the  atmosphere  through  radiation. 
Evaporation. 

What  becomes  of  moisture  radiated  from  the  surface  of  the 
:arth  ? 

What  name  is  given  to  the  process  of  absorption  of  moisture 
ly  air  ? 

What  is  evaporation? 

Give  several  familiar  instances  of  the  process  of  evaporation. 

Which  can  contain  most  moisture,  warm  or  cool  air? 

Why  is  evaporation  so  great  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  ? 

What  conditions  produce  great  evaporation? 
Condensation. 

When  air  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  what  happens  ? 

What  is  meant  bv  condensation? 


Name  some  causes  of  condensation. 

Explain  the  process  of  condensation. 

Name  some  causes  that  may  lower  the  temperature  of  air. 

What  is  vapor? 

Name  some  forms  which  may  be  assumed  by  vapor  in 
process  of  condensation. 

Wind  is  air  in  motion.  If  the  wind  comes  from  the  east, 
it  is  called  an  east  wind,  if  from  the  south,  a  south  wind. 
Watch  smoke,  flags,  leaves,  etc.,  to  see  which  way  it  blows. 
Remember  that  these  things  will  be  blown  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  that  from  which  wind  comes.  For  example,  if 
smoke  is  going  toward  the  southeast  the  wind  is  from  the 
northwest.  These  are  the  terms  applied  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wind, — calm,  light,  moderate,  strong,  gale. 

Clouds  are  formed  in  this  way.  The  heat  of  the  sun  causes 
water  on  the  earth  to  evaporate.  This  water  vapor  is  light 
and  is  continually  rising.  When  it  gets  into  colder  regions 
it  condenses  into  visible  masses  which  we  call  clouds.  The 
clouds  in  the  early  morning  are  in  layers  around  the  horizon, 
but  later,  on  pleasant  days,  look  like  great  packs  of  wool. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  far  from  us,  lighter,  more  feathery, 
sometimes  Ihey  are  gray,  low,  heavy  and  give  us  rain.  Often- 
est  of  all  they  are  con)binations  of  two  kinds. 

Clouds  usually  move  before  the  wind,  being  propelled  by 
it.  The  color  of  a  cloud  is  that  of  steam, — gray.  When  it 
has  another  color,  it  is  due  to  the  sun. 

Sometimes  a  rainbow  rests  across  the  cloud  after  a  storm. 
It  comes  when  the  sun  is  shining  during  a  rain  storm.  It  is 
caused  by  the  rays  of  white  light  passing  through  the  drops 
of  rain. 

The  sun  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  than  the 
earth.  The  sun  sends  us  light  and  heat.  The  light  and  heat 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  us.  Without  them,  it  would  be 
cold  and  dark.     No  plants  or  annuals  could  live. 

The  snn  rises  in  the  east  and.  sets  in  the  west  and  in  sum- 
mer journeys  higher  in  the  sky  than  in  winter. 
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CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  TEST— 8B 
ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  116  and  29. 

2.  One  gallon  of  water  occupies  231  cu.  in.  How  many 
gallons  will  a  tank  7  ft.  long,  5^  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  9  in.  deep, 
hold? 

3.  The  surface  of  a  square  table  is  576  sq.  in.  What  is 
the  distance  around  the  edges  ? 

4.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  25  ft.  by  81  ft. 
by  7  ft.  at  80c.  per  cu.  yd.  ? 

5.  A  house  worth  $8,000  is  insured  for  60%  of  its  value 
at  40c.  per  $100.    What  is  the  premium  ? 

6.  If  the  tax  rate  is  $1.8774  per  $100,  what  is  the  tax 
on  property  assessed  for  $7400  ? 

7.  One  meter  is  equivalent  to  39.37  inches.  How  many 
inches  are  equivalent  to  47  centimeters  ? 

8.  I  borrowed  $750  on  the  18th  of  November,  1914,  and 
paid  it  back  on  May  25,  1916,  with  interest  at  5%.  Find  the 
amount  paid  back. 

9.  If  an  English  pound  is  worth  $4.84,  how  much  do  I 
pay  in  United  States  money  for  a  suit  priced  at  £4  9s.  ? 

10.  What  is  the  width  of  a  room  containing  25  sq.  yd.  if 
the  length  is  15  ft.? 

11.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  20 
inches?     (tt  =  3.1416). 

12.  A  note  for  $700,  dated  Jan.  5,  1916,  due  three  months 
after  date,  was  discounted  on  the  12th  of  March  at  6%. 
Find  the  net  proceeds. 

13.  If  12  men  working  8  hours  a  day  take.  27  days  to 
do  a  piece  of  work,  how  long  will  it  take  18  men  working  9 
hours  a  day  to  do  the  same  thing  ? 

14.  Find  the  entire  surface  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  4 
inches. 

15.  Find  the  amount  paid  for  160  yards  of  silk  at  $1.25 
per  yard,  on  which  there  are  discounts  of  10%,  5%,  and  10%. 

16.  A  traveler  walked  23%  miles  the  first  day,  3^  miles 
more  the  second  day  than  he  did  on  the  first,  and  3%  miles 
more  the  third  day  than  he  did  on  the  second.  How  far  did 
he  walk  in  the  three  days? 

17.  A  rectangular  field  80  rods  long  and  75  rods  wide  was 
sold  at  $150  per  acre.    How  much  was  received  for  the  field? 

18.  Mr.  Howard  sold  his  house  for  $20,900,  thereby  losing 
5%  of  its  cost.    What  did  the  house  cost? 

19.  My  agent  buys  780  boxes  of  oranges  at  $4.25.  How 
much  must  I  send  him  to  include  his  commission  of  3%? 

20.  Divide  64  thousandths  by  4  hundredths,  and  multiply 
the  quotient  by  6  tenths. 

HISTORY. 

1.  In  what  year  was  the  Spanish  Armada  defeated? 

2.  What  American  town  did  the  English  conquer  in  16M? 

3.  Which  is  the  older  city:  Boston  or  Philadelphia? 

4.  Name  the  first  college  established  in  English  America. 

5.  What  British  general  surrendered  his  army  to  the 
Americans  in  1777? 

6.  Who  was  President  when  the  United  States  purchased 
Louisiana  ? 

7.  What  machine  was  invented  by  Eli  Whitney? 

8.  Which  branch  (executive,  legislative,  judicial)  of  the 
national  government,  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war? 


I 


9.  Wliich  governor  of  New  York  State  was  most  c6 
cerned  with  the  Erie  Canal? 

10.  Was  Missouri  admitted  as  a  free  state  or  as  a  slai 
state? 

11.  Name  the  leading  Confederate  general. 

12.  Name  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal  arraii 
during  the  Civil  War. 

13.  When  Sherman  marched  "from  Atlanta  to  the  sei 
what  city  did  he  take  just  before  Christmas? 

14.  Which  nation  paid  the  Alabama  claims? 

15.  In  what  battle  did  General  Thomas  display  particul 
courage  and  save  the  Union  troops  from  rout? 

16.  Did  the  McKinley  Bill  provide  for  a  protective  tat 
or  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only? 

17.  What  American  battleship,  during  the  Spanish  W. 
made  a  famous  voyage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic? 

18.  .Which  nation  is  the  C  in  the  A-B-C  countries? 

19.  Name  a  State  that  gives  full  sufifrage  to  women. 

20.  Which  president  was  more  interested  in  civil  ser\ 
reform:  Jackson  or  Arthur? 

READING  (for  understanding) 

Yoti  zvill  be  allowed  only  five  minutes  for  this  e.vaminatt 

Read  the  follozmng  story  to  yourself,  and  then  write 
ans'ii'ers.    Read  the  story  again  if  you  need  to. 

Down  in  the  heart  of  the  skyscraper  district  you  will  i 
a  hook  and  ladder  company  known  as  the  Gray  Horse  True 

Much  like  a  big  family  is  a  fire  company.  It  has  seas* 
of  good  fortune,  when  there  are  neither  sick  leaves  nor  hosp  ' 
cases  to  report;  and  it  has  periods  of  misfortune,  when  trou  i 
and  disaster  stalk  abruptly  through  the  ranks.  Gray  He « 
Truck  company  is  no  exception.  Yet  its  longest  mourning  ; ; 
most  sincere  was  when  it  lost  Old  Silver.  r 

Horses  and  men.  Silver  had  seen  them  come  and  go.  | 
had  seen  probationers  rise  step  by  step  to  battalion  and  dep ) 
chiefs,  win  shields  and  promotion,  or  meet  the  sudden  fate  t .! 
is  their  lot.  All  that  time  Silver's  name-board  had  swung  o  i 
his  old  stall,  and  when  the  truck  went  out  Silver  was  to  < 
found  in  his  old  place  on  the  left  of  the  poles.  Driver  it- 
ceeded  driver,  but  one  and  all  they  found  Silver  first  under  « 
harness  when  a  station  hit,  first  to  jump  forward  when  the  g 
doors  rolled  back,  and  always  as  ready  to  do  his  bit  on  a  If 
run  as  he  was  to  demand  his  four  quarts  when  feeding  t  i 
came. — Sezvall  Ford. 

1.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  first  paragraph? 

2.  Which  is  higher  in  rank,  a  probationer,  or  battan 
chief? 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
time. 

7.  How  would  a  stranger  going  into  the  quarters,  le  n 
without  asking,  what  Old  Silver's  name  was? 

8.  How  do  you  know  that  Old  Silver  was  not  a  batta  m 
chief? 

9.  What  was  the  name  by  which  the  fire  company  is 
known  ? 

10.  What  expression  is  used  to  denote  that  an  alarm  w 
been  received  at  the  fire  house? 


Where  was  the  fire  company  located? 
To  what  does  the  author  compare  the  fire  company 
On  which  side  of  the  pole  was  Old  Silver's  place? 
Name  something  that  Old  Silver  had  witnessed  in  is 
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TAKE  ADVANTAGE 


OF  THE 


LOW  RAILROAD  FARES 


TO   SEE  THE   MANY 


WONDERS  OF  THE  WEST 

BY  ATTENDING  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

TO   BE  HELD   IN   THE 

WONDER  CITY  OF  THE  WEST 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
JULY  7  TO   14,  19  17 


GEOGRAPHY  —  8B 

{Continued  from  April,  1917.) 

13.  Name  some  of  the  exports  to  South  America  from  the 
'nited  States. 

14.  Upon  what  products  do  we  depend? 

15.  How  has  the  Brazilian  government  shown  a  desire  to 
icrease  the  volume  of  imports  from  the  United  States? 

16.  Why  must  freighters  always  secure  return  cargoes? 

17.  What  city  in  the  United  States  is  about  the  size  of 

Vaneiro  ? 
FOURTEENTH  WEEK 

1.  Name  the  political  divisions  that  comprise  the  United 
kingdom. 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  foreign  possessions. 

3.  How  are  these  possessions  governed? 

4.  How  has  the  location  of  the  United  Kingdom  afifected 
s  commerce? 

5.  What  effect  has  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  on  their 
ommercial  development? 

6.  What  are  the  leading  industries  ? 
What  part  did  the  United  States  take  in  her  trade? 
Name  the  principal  passenger  and  naval  ports  of  Eng- 


7. 
8. 
md. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Compare  New  York  City  with  London  commercially. 
What  ocean  routes  does  London  command? 
What  continental  ports  does  it  face? 
How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  large  cities  in 
England  and  Scotland  ? 

13.     Why  is  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  so  thinly  popu- 
ited? 


14.  What  cities  in  Scotland  attract  many  tourists? 

15.  Why  are  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  of  little  import- 
ance ? 

16.  What  is  the  chief  economic  defect  of  Ireland? 

17.  What  branches  of  the  English  government  correspond 
to  our  Congress,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ? 

1(S.  By  what  people  was  Australia  settled? 

19.  What  portions  are  suited  to  agricultural  purposes? 

20.  In  what  industries  does  she  excel? 

21.  What  part  of  Australia  receives  rain  from  the  north- 
west trade  winds? 

22.  What  causes  rain? 

23.  What  are  trade  winds  ? 

24.  What  are  ocean  currents? 

25.  What  causes  tides? 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK 

1.  Name  the  kingdoms  that  comprise  the  German  Empire. 

2.  Give  a  reason  for  the  Empire's  advancement  in  manufac- 
turing industries. 

3.  In  what  lines  of  manufactures  does  Germany  compete 
with  the  United  States? 

4.  What  is  the  leading  manufacturing  industry  ? 

5.  What  German  imports  would  you  expect  to  see  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  ? 

6.  How  has  the  location  of  Hamburg  made  it  one  of  the 
greatest  sea  ports  of  the  world? 

7.  Name  the  railway  centers  of  Germany. 

8.  In  what  city  are  the  Krupp  works  located? 

9.  What  is  the  chief  German  naval  station? 
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10.  Name  two  cities  in  which  German  ships  are  built? 

11.  Why  is  manufacturing  so  poorly  developed  in  Austria- 
Hungary  ? 

12.  Name  two  important  cities  of  Austria-Hungary  and  tell 
for  what  each  is  noted. 

13.  What  is  the  government  and  name  the  ruler. 

14.  Of  how  many  states  is  Switzerland  composed? 

15.  Why  is  Switzerland  so  advanced? 

16.  Name  some  of  the  industries. 

17.  What  has  made   Switzerland  so   well   known   to   the 
United  States? 

18.  What  city  is  on  the  border  between  Switzerland  and 
Germany  ? 

19.  What  are  glaciers  ?    What  is  an  avalanche  ? 

20.  Why  is  this  country  of  interest  to  tourists? 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK 

1.  What  advantages  of  location  has  France? 

2.  Name  two  important  ports  in  the  English  Channel. 

3.  Why  should  France  be  more  of  an  agricultural  country 
than  a  manufacturing  one? 

4.  What  did  we  buy  from  France? 

5.  Give  reasons  why   Paris  has  not  grown  as  rapidly  as 
London. 

6.  Tell  some  points  of  interest  in  Paris. 

7.  Compare  the  government  of  France  with  the  United 
States. 

8.  N*ame  the  head  of  the  French  government. 

9.  Why  are  there  so  few  important  manufactures  in  Spain 
and  Portugal? 

10.  What  effect  has  this  condition  upon  the  commerce  of 
these  countries  ? 

11.  Name  the  commercial  and  railroad  center  of  the  Pen- 
insula. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Contrast  the  government  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
What  is  the  chief  Mediterranean  port  of  Spain? 
What  are  the  most  important  of  Portugal's  colonies? 
What  do  they  produce? 

Why  is  manufacturing  not  well  advanced  in  Italy? 
Name  some  of  the  important  mineral  products. 
Give  the  sea  ports  of  Italy. 
What  country  is   Italy's  best  customer? 
Name  the  principal  exports.  ' 

Mention  some  point  of  interest  in  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Florence. 
22.     What  is  the  form  of  government? 


SEVENTEENTH  WEEK 
1.'   -Why  is  Holland  an  important  commercial  country? 

2.  To  what  condition  is  her  active  trade  due? 

3.  Name  the  industry  of  the  country. 

4.  What  does  the  United  States  export  to  Holland  and  im- 
port from  her? 

5.  Name  the  city  that  is  the  constitutional  capital. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS — County  Superintendents  and  Institute  In- 
structors, are  you  planning  work  in  agriculture  for  your 
summer  institute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask  for  our  new 
catalog  on  Charts — Slides — and  Lecture  Books  on  Agricul- 
ture and  related  subjects.  Educational  Dept.,  International 
Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


6.     What  steamship  lines  connect  ports  in  the  United  Stal 
with  ports  in  Holland? 

7.  How  have  the  people  a  share  in  making  the  laws 
Holland? 

8.  Name  the  ruler. 

9.  Mention  two  cities  of  Belgium  and  tell  for  what  ea 
is  noted. 

10.  What  are  the  chief  industries  ? 

11.  Name  the  ruler. 

12.  Locate  Denmark. 

13.  Why  does  Denmark  do  little  manufacturing? 

14.  Name  the  capital  and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted. 

15.  Why  are  there  good  harbors  in  Norway  and  Sweden 

16.  Why  are  there   so   few   large  cities  in   Norway  a 
Sweden  ? 

17.  Why  are  Norway  and  Sweden  important  timber  p' 
ducing  countries? 

18.  Name  some  of  the  important  cities. 

19.  What  is  the  government  of  these  countries? 

EIGHTEENTH  WEEK 

1.  What  is  the  climate  of  Russia? 

2.  How  does  this  affect  industries  and  products? 

3.  Why  was  Russian  trade  with  Germany  and  Great  B 
ain  larger  than  that  with  the  United  States? 


BEST  READING  LITERATURE  SERIES 

When  a  complete  basic  series  of  readers  designed  to  tej 
reading  from  grades  lA  to  8B  through  the  best  literati  j 
has  most  beautiful  illustrations  with  large  type  and  well  l 
ranged  typographical  artistic  effects,  is  placed  in  any 
greater  interest  and  improved  results  in  reading  are  sii.v  . 
follow.  I 

The  Row-Peterson  Best  Reading  Literatures  Series  ill 
books  sustains  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  j 

The  primer  with  96  illustrations  in  3  colors  has  9  comp ! 
folk  tales  and  the  first  reader  has  13  complete  folk  tales 
many  child  favorite  rhymes  and  jingles.  The  second  real 
has  16  folk  and  fairy  stories,  twelve  fables  and  many  sH 
poems.  Each  of  these  two  books  has  58  illustrations  in  3  coli 
The  child  is  simply  delighted  with  these  books.  Reading  f- 
comes  a  pleasure. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  introduce  the  wonder  tal. 
modern  animal  story  and  the  best  world  myths  and  legend; 

The  Fifth  Reader  features  the  adventure  and  hero  sly 
while  the  Sixth  Reader  emphasizes  the  Adventure  Epics,  p 
to  this  point  owing  to  the  universal  range  of  the  literal  "e 
given  in  the  Best  Literature  Series  the  child  has  been  |> 
pared  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  dramatic  deeds  of 
heroes. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Year  Readers  contain  over  '0 
selections  of  gems  of  literature,  prose  and  poetry  that  e\  y 
well-educated  child  should  read,  love  and  know.  Attrace 
ideals  of  action  and  character  are  set  up.  Each  of  the  :  ir 
upper  books  has  over  400  pages  with  many  beautiful  2-c  )r 
illustrations. 

Book  VIII  has  a  glossary  and  questions  for  study,  ah  a 
detailed  method  of  studying  typical  selections,  including  tl  se 
especially  adapted  to  oral  reading  and  declamation.     T  -f 
books  will  develop  a  love  for  good  literature  and  create 
sire  to  select  only  what  is  good  in  prose  and  poetry. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  SUPPLY  LIST 

1917—18 

11777    CARPENTER'S  AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  THE  CHILDREN 

By  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "Carpenter's 
Geographical  Readers"  and  "Readers  on  Commerce  and  Industry." 

This  is  not  only  a  new  textbook  but  a  new  kind  of  textbook.  It  is  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  geography  for  the  third  or  fourth  year  and  it 
makes  the  basic  facts  of  geography  so  clear  to  the  pupil  that  he  is  well 
prepared  to  take  up  the  regular  study  in  the  following  year. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Carpenter  takes  the  pupil  on  make-believe  journeys 
to  the  children  of  the  five  great  races  of  the  world.  Through  imaginary 
personal  experiences  the  pupil  is  taught  the  fundamental  facts  of  geog- 
raphy. From  the  first  page  to  the  last  there  is  the  charm  of  a  good  story. 
The  numerous  illustrations — many  of  them  snapshots  taken  by  the  author 
— add  interest  and  reality. 

The  best  geography  to  follow  Carpenter  is  BRIGHAM  &  McFAR- 
LANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  These  new  geographies 
are  superb  examples  of  up-to-date  textbooks.  They  are  new  throughout 
and  they  treat  industry  and  commerce  in  a  vivid,  comprehensive  way, 
uncqualed  by  any  existing  textbook.  Their  maps  aic  not  only  new  but  the 
latest  published  in  any  school  geographies. 

11811    McBRIEN'S  AMERICA  FIRST 

The  dramatization  of  the  events  of  the  Continental  Congress  given 
here  attords  an  opportunity 'for  an  inspiring  pageant  that  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  school.  The  famous  orations  and  speeches  given  in  Part 
Two  and  the  stirring  songs  and  poems  will  instill  patriotism  into  the 
heart  of  every  school  boy  and  girl. 


Other  New  Books  on  the  1917-18  List  Are: 


11668     Houghton's  Second  Book  in  English  for 

Foreigners  in  Evening  Schools 
11681      (1)   Dann's  Fourth  Year  Music 
11681      (2)   Dann's  Fifth  Year  Music 


11781      WUson's  Indian  Hero  Tales 
11783     Dorrance's  Story  of  the  Forest 
11788     Baldwin's    Fifty    Famous     Rides     and 
Riders 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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A   SCHOOLMASTER   OF  THE    GREAT    CITY 

By  ANGELO  PATRI,  Principal  Public  School  No.  45,  Bronx 


JOHN  DEWEY  says: 


LIbiWbl    says.  .      ^  ,       ,         ^         ,  ,1,     r„.,t  r.-tv'  f.Ti    Timnst   unheard-of   thiiiK.   a   book   on   education    which    is    not   only 

"Angelo  Patri  has  produced  in  '-^.  •Schoo'master  o^  the  Grea  C.ty  a  »^-°f  j^^'^'^i^fl.^'/l^'^fi^g  ;„  modern  education  and  wants  the 
sound  in  principle  but  charmmg  m  ^ty'e  H  ^^ybody^f"\,'„7,„V°,,  ;„  human  terms,  let  him  read  Mr.  Patr.'s.  book  No  Parent  or 
^iU^en'c^'n'radThU  book^withoTt  inumrna"Jio'n  an^d'IncreLed  vision!  The  teacher  who  can  read  it  w.thout  a  ga.n  ,n  enthus.asm  oughtn  t 
to  be  teaching." 


PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  G.  WILLCOX  says: 


**I  wish  very  m 
our  New  York 


u       ,      ,  ..    .  rv  nrincioal  and  every  teacher  in  our  public  schools  could  read  it,  for  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  for 

^cho^lf  If^h"  sp."t'an7rnTpfra^ioVo^ty,"book  could  b?  impressed  upon  our  teaching  staff." 


I       COMMISSIONER  JOHN  MARTIN  says: 


^^ne  no" tpiring  and  thHHing  work  on  education  w^^^^^^^ 
'i!^^:n/l{li.'^t'oZ^^':^^sl^l'^°^^^^^^-°^"^^''-    wo^ld    be    effected    more    fundamental    than    the    g.or.ous 
Russian  revolution." 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 

'Heart  throbs  and   re 


d  blood  beat  through  every  page  of  this  fascinating  account  of  the  evolution  of  a.  schoolmaster  and  _a_schooh 
The  book  is  full  of  anecSotes,  incidents,  bits  of  life,  that  illustrate  h.s  arg, 


to  do." 


NEW  YORK  WORLD: 

-A  hundred  charming  little  intimate  incidents  of  child  "fe.,  These  stor.es  are  com 
story  well  calculated  to  upset  all  the  traditional  thcor.es. 


ument  and  prove  the  need  of  just  the  things  he  has  been  trying 
ic,  patlietic  and  tragic.     Each  is  a  story  with  a  'punch,'  a 


PATRI:  A  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY 

Special  Mailing  Price  to  Teachers,  $1.10 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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BOYLAN-SMITH 
CITY  ARITHMETICS 

(FOR  ALL  GRADES) 

ByWilliam  A.   Boylan,  District  Supt.,  and  Floyd  R. 
Smith,  Principal,  P.  S.  167,  Brooklyn. 

,ii„,i,„„„i iiiiiimiiniiii mm iiffliiiiiiiiiiiiflniiifliiiramiiffl uiiiiini iimiiiiiiiiiiiMU m n ««««« ' 

Supply 
_      ,  List  No. 

Grade 

3A  Third  Year,  First  Half 9741 

3B  Third  Year,  Second  Half 9742 

4A  Fourth  Year,  First  Half -■■  -9743 

4B  Fourth  Year,  Second  Half  ■'•  ■  •  -9744 

SA  Fifth  Year,  First  Half 9745 

SB  Fifth  Year,  Second  Half 9746 

6A  Sixth  Year,  First  Half  (On  the  new  list) 11632 

6B  Sixth  Year,  Second  Half '    11633 

' 11634 

' 1163S 


^  7th  Year  Seventh  Year 


8th  Year  Eighth  Year 
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CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  o 
combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  . 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  wit;! 

Devoe  School  Water  Color^ 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public   Schoc! 
Courses. 


fjj^s^l]     [js^^] 


DEVOE   SCHOOL  WATER   COLOR   BOX    122 

No    122    Four   Color   Box,   containing   four,  cakes,  and   o 

long  haAdled  No.  7  Brush.     One  cake  each  Black,  Carmn 

Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  a: 

made  in  -.  arious  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Staii , 

Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalog,  e  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  C 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANS,\S  (  1 
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SIDNEY    MARSDEN    FUERST 

Principal  Public  School  58,  Brooklyn 

JAMES  A.   O'DONNELL  MARIE  BAYER  CAMPBELL 

Principal  Public  School  43,  Brooklyn        Principal  Public^School  147,  Girl. 
,  SIDNEY  M.  FUERST,  Jr.,  Assistant 

CONTENTS 

Language  Work — Nature  First  Three  Years B 

Language  Drills  in  3A-3B   1* 

Nature  Study— 4A   ' 17 

Test    Question — Language— 4B    19 

Latitude   and   Longitude — 5A    21 

Historical  Narrations  in   5B 23 

Composition — 6A-6B     25 

Lessons   in   Grammar — 7A    27 
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I  An  Unusual  Offer  to  Teachers  in  Greater 
I  New  York. 

I  ON  RECEIPT  OF 

!ONE   DOLLAR 

I  ANY    MODEL 

JVICTROLA 

I  in  any  finish,  will  be  sent  to  you. 

I  Prices,  $15,  $25,  $50,  $75,  $100  to  $350 

I  Small  monthly  payments  thereafter. 

(WHITE  HALL 

I  The   Victrola  Shop  Beautiful 

I  361    Fulton    St.,   Jamaica,    L.    I. 

m  Thirty    Minutes   from    Flatbush    Ave. 

M       Telephone    74   Jamaica.        Our   representative    will    call. 
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To  Teachers 
,  of  Younger  Classes 

FOR  captivating  a  little  child's 
imagination  and  leaching  its 
mind  at  the  same  time,  the  Mother 
Croose  Melodies  have  never  been 
surpassed.  And  to  plea.se  a  child's, 
sense  of  taste  and  at  the  same  time 
to  teach  the  invaluable  habit  of 
clean  teeth,  there  is  no  dentifrice 
to  surpass  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream. 

Make  it  your  personal  dentifrice  and 
urge  your  class  to  follow  you  in  the 
lifelong  game  of  Cood  Teeth — 
Good  Health. 

COLGATE    &    COMPANY 
Dept.  74        199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


A  Special  Offer 

111  our  magazine  adver- 
tising we  offer  a  set  of 
these  Mother  Goose 
Booklets  (12  in  all)  for 
26c.  A  teacher  giving 
us  the  name,  district 
number,  and  P.  O.  ad- 
dress of  her  school 
may  order  not  less  than 
12  at  the  special  rate  of 
Ic  per  copy.  Payment 
must  .be  in  advance 
(stamps  or  P.O. Order). 

Because  of  market  condi- 
tions we  cannot  supply  free 
trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  as  in  tile  past.  We 
will  send  helpful  printed 
matter  if  you  mention  tfie 
exact  number  of  pupils  in 
your    direct    charge 
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Charles    Scribner's    Sons 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LIST 

CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING"— Phonic  Method 

Grade 

11844  (1)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."     Second  Year:        First  Half 2A 

11844(2)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."     Second  Year:       Second  Half  2B 

11845  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."     Third  Year:  First  Half 3A 

118-''6         CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."     Third  Year:  Second  Half 3B 

11847  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  First  Half 4A 

11848  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  Second  Half 4B 

11849  CARLS'  "EASY  .STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  First  Half 5A 

11850  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  Second  Half 5B 

11851  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  First  Half 6A 

11852  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  Second  Half 6B 

11853  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  First  Half  7A 

11854  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  Second  Half 7B 

11855  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  First  Half  8A 

11856  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  Second  Half 8B 

GORDY'S   "ELEMENTARY   HISTORY  AND  CIVICS" 

Grade        Price 

11674  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  1 5A  $0.33 

11675  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  II 5B  .33 

11676  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  III 6A  .33 

11677  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  IV 6B  .33 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  QS^  597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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ON    THE    NEW    SUF»F»LY     LIST 

ARIXHIVIEXIC    BY    GRA^DES 

By  WM.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Uist.  Supt.  of  Schools,  N.  Y.  C,  and 
THOS.  H.  HUGHES,  Evander  Childs  High  School. 

This  new  series  of  Arithmetics  is  designed  to  cover  the  work  prescribed  in  the  official  course  of  study  for  the  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  books  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  grade  in  mechanical  details,  in  language, 
forms  of  exercises,  definitions,  explanations  and  drills. 

The  books  are  topical  in  arrangement  in  each  half  year  and  thus  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  most  successful 
teaching  experience.  The  arrangement  also  permits  of  sufficient  practice  in  one  topic  before  another  is  taken  up  and  permits 
of  ready  reference  and  ample  review  drill.    The  series  aims  for  efficiency  in  the  every-day  work  of  arithmetic. 

The  authors  have  tried  to  supply  clear  and  full  explanations,  to  provide  practical  and  attractive  problems  of  wide 
appeal,  and  to  emphasize  short  methods  of  solution.  The  material  in  each  volume  is  adapted  to  the  interests  and  experiences 
of  pupils  in  the  year  for  which  it  is  planned  and  the  wording  of  the  text  is  well  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  The 
series  embraces  the  accepted  results  of  the  pedagogical  practice  and  experience  of  recent  years  both  in  method  and  content. 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  BOOKS 

are  designed  to  secure  a  complete  mastery  of  the  fundamental  operations  through  drill  and  practice. 

The  Fifth  Year  Book  (now  in  preparation)  is  designed  to  carry  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  operations  through 
fractions  and  decimals. 

HOW   THESE    BOOKS    MAKE    FOR    EFFICIENCY 

1.  The  work  is  carefully  graded;  each  new  step  is  thoroughly  anticipated  by  drill  and  followed 
by    practical    and    interesting   problem    material. 

2.  The  authors  offer  no  substitute  for  drill  practice;  they  are  convinced  that  there  can  be  no 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  operations  without  constant  and  ample  drill.  The  series,  from  the  first 
book  through  the   last,  provides  a   plentiful  amount  of  drill    work. 

3.  The  books  of  the  series  are  thoroughly  modern  in  problem  material,  and  they  are  especially 
up-to-date   in   the  business  applications   of  percentage. 

4.  The  elimination  of  obsolete  material  and  method  and  the  practical  application  of  every  principle 
in  problems  of  social  value  are  in  accord  with  the  best  teaching  theory   and  practice. 


List.  No. 

11,636 
11,637 


Price 


Campbell   &   Hughes   Arithmetic— THIRD  YEAR,  3A.B.  .$0.30 
Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— FOURTH  YEAR,  4A-4B     .30 


tilnds,    Hayden    &    Eldredge,    Inc. 
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Represented    by   GEO.    C.    FIELD 
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LANGUAGE,  BASED  ON  NATURE  WORK— FALL  TERM 


First  Year. 

Three  10  minute  talks;  four  15  minute  lessons. 

1st  week — Golden-rod.  12th  week — Chrysanthemum, 

2d  week — Aster.  sweet  potato. 

3rd  week — Geranium,       bur-      13th  week — Pigeon,  sparrow. 

dock.  14th  week — Peanut,  acorn. 

4th  week — Apple,  pear.  I5th  week — Corn,  carrot. 

5th- week — Peach,  pkim.  16th  week — Mouse,  turnip. 

6th  week — Cat.  17th  week — Review    birds. 

7th  week — Rabbit.  18th  week — Review     other 

8th  week — Potato,  onion.  animals. 

9th  week — Canary.  19th  week — Review      vegeta- 

10th  week — Duck.  bles  and  nuts. 

11th  week — Pumpkin,     chest-     20th  week — -Review   flowers, 
nut. 

.^s  "no  class  is  expected  to  study  all  of  the  topics  in  nature 
study  that  are  suggested  in  the  syllabus"  each  teacher  should 
select  the  topics  which  she  is  best  able  to  present  to  her  pupils, 
taking  into  consideration :  the  home  and  the  school  environ- 
ment, the  illustrative  material  at  hand  and  the  literature  which 
is  planned  for  the  term. 

This  selected  material  should  be  covered  in  sixteen  weeks, 
the  last  four  weeks  of  the  term  being  used  to  specialize — 
so  that  each  department  of  the  nature  work  may  be  strength- 
ened. The  class  room  decorations,  drawing,  memory  gems, 
stories,  etc.,  should  bear  upon  the  special  work  of  the  week. 

First  Year,  Fall  Term. 
Flowering  Plants: 

Material :  If  possible  have  growing  plant  in  the  class  room 
for  several  days  or  during  the  series  of  lessons.  Lead  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  parts  common  to  all  plants  and  note  the 
difference  in  color  and  odor.  Give  each  pupil  an  opportunity 
to  express  himself;  orally,  by  drawing,  by  molding  or  by 
color  work. 

Golden-rod   (Composite). 

Flowers,  very  small,  clustered  together  in  bunches,  called 
heads;  color,  briglit  yellow,  no  odor.  Roots,  strong,  brown. 
Stem,  smooth.     Leaves,  narrow,  sharply  toothed. 

Aster  (Composite). 
Flower  heads  composed  of  blue  or  purple  ray  flowers,  with 
a  center  of  yellow  disk  flowers — own  cousin  to  golden-rod. 
Stem,  stout,  rigid,  hairy,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaves, 
elongated,  heart  shape  on  main  stem,  tiny  leaflets  grow  on  the 
thin  stems  which  support  the  flower  heads.    No  odor. 

Burdock  (Composite). 
Large  fleshy  root — biennial.  Stem,  stiff,  upright,  some- 
what branched  and  leafy,  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet. 
Leaves,  large  stalked  and  heart  shaped.  Flowers,  usually  a 
bluish  purple,  grow  in  nearly  globular  heads;  the  scaled  in- 
volucre ends  in  a  long  prickle,  hooked  at  the  point.  By  means 
of  these  hooks  the  burr,  as  the  flower  head  is  called,  lays 


hold  of  the  clothing  of  passers  by,  the  wool  of  sheep, -etc.,  and 
thus  the  seeds  are  transported.  The  appearance  of  the  plant 
is  coarse;  it  grows  in  waste,  bushy  places  where  the  soil  is 
rich.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  clammy 
to  the  touch.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine ;  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  relieves  the  pain  from  a  burn. 

Geranium. 

Study  growing  plants  in  class  room. 

There  are  many  varieties,  different  colors,  some  have  dis- 
agreeable odor,  others  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  some  a  de- 
lightful fragrance.  Leaves  vary  in  shape,  some  almost  round, 
some  bean  shaped,  others  deeply  divided.  Grow  well  in  a 
light  rich  soil.  Kept  iow  by  pruning  to  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive of  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum. 

(Name  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  golden  flowered.) 

Many  varieties  varying  in  size  and  color. 

Root  fibrous.  Stem,  long  and  straight.  Leaves,  on  stem, 
small  and  lobed. 

A  rather  pungent  odor. 

Usually,  in  this  climate,  reared  under  cover.  In  specially 
cultivated  varieties  the  branches  are  cut  away,  and  only  the 
main  stem  with  a  single  flower  left. 

Fruits 
Apple.  * 

Color :  Red,  green,  yellow,  streaked. 

Taste :  More  or  less  aromatic,  sweet,  sub-acid. 

Odor :  Agreeable  in  the  open  air. 

Parts :  Apples  are  roundish  or  narrowest  towards  the  apex, 
with  a  slight  depression  at  each  end — stem  and  flower.  The 
skin  is  in  many  species  thin  and  transparent,  in  others  thickish, 
and  in  some  downy ;  the  pulp,  or  eatable  part,  is  crisp  and 
juicy ;  the  core  is  made  up  of  fine  shell-like  cells,  which  contain 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  fit  so  loosely  in  the  cells  that  they  fre- 
quently rattle  when  the  apple  is  shaken. 

Uses :  For  the  dessert,  for  baking,  preserving ;  making 
jelly,  cider  and  vinegar. 

Pear. 

Color:  Green,  yellow  touched  with  red. 

Taste  and  odor  very  much  like  its  relative  the  apple,  but 
of  a  jucier  pulp. 

Parts :  The  pear  is  hemispherical  at  the  blossom  end,  taper- 
ing to  a  point  at  the  stem  end.  Skin,  pulp,  core  and  seeds 
much  resemble  that  of  the  apple. 

Uses :  For  dessert,  made  into  preserves,  cut  into  pieces  and 
dried  in  the  sun  or  oven  to  be  afterwards  stewed  or  made  into 
pies.  Perry,  a  drink  somewhat  like  cider,  is  made  from  the 
juice.  The  wood  of  the  pear  tree  is  valuable  to  turners  and 
joiners ;  it  is  often  stained  black  in  imitation  of  ebony. 

Peach. 

Color:  White  or  yellow  tinged  with  red. 

Taste :  Sweet,  juicy,  highly  flavored. 
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Odor:  Pleasing,  somewhat  aromatic. 

Parts :  Skin,  downy,  drupe  or  eatable  part  fleshy,  succulent. 
Large,  rough,  hard  stone,  containing  nut  like  kernel  much 
resembling'  the  bitter  almond.  The  peach  is  usually  roundish 
in  form,  indented  at  the  stem  end,  and  with  a  slight  depression 
all  around  the  outside  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

Uses:  For  dessert,  made  into  preserves,  marmalades,  pies, 
etc.  Often  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  each  fruit  being 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  stone  taken  out|  a  kind  of 
brandy  is  made  from  the  juice.  The  leaves,  when  bruised, 
yield  a  sedative. 

Plum. 

Color:  Blue,  purple,  green,  red. 

Taste :  Vary  greatly  according  to  variety. 

Odor:  Owing  to  waxy  nature  of  skin  very  little  odor 
escapes. 

Parts :  Plums  are  usually  oval  in  shape ;  the  stem  is  smooth, 
tough  and  waxy;  the  drupe,  juicy  in  some  species,  fleshy  in 
others,  very  watery;  the  stone  which  contains  the  seed  is 
pointed  at  both  ends.  The  fruit  is  usually  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom,  and  has  a  longitudinal  furrow  passing  all  around;  the 
stem  end  is  indented. 

Uses :  One  of  the  most  delicious  dessert  fruits ;  if  perfectly 
ripe  and  eaten  in  moderate  quantities  they  are  wholesome,  but 
excess  in  the  use  of  them  is  apt  to  produce  colic  or  diarrhoea. 
Dried  plums,  or  prunes  as  they  are  called,  are  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  wood  of  the  plum  tree  is  hard  and 
fine  grained;  it  is  much  used  in  cabinet  work  and  for  making 
musical  instruments. 

Chestnut. 

Color :  A  reddish  brown. 

Taste :  Sweet,  mealy  taste. 

Odor:  When*cooking,  very  pleasant. 

Parts :  The  nuts,  from  two  to  three,  are  enclosed  in  a 
prickly  husk,  called  a  burr ;  the  kernel  is  protected  by  a  rather 
tough  shell. 

Uses :  For  food.  Chestnuts  form  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  many  poor  people  in  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are 
boiled,  roasted  or  ground  into  flour,  from  which  a  sort  of 
bread  is  made. 

Peanut. 

The  peanut  is  the  edible  seed  of  a  trailing  plant  related 
to  the  bean  family.  Two  of  these  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a 
brittle  pod.  They  ripen  under  ground,  hence  called,  some- 
times, ground  nuts.  Each  seed  consists  of  two  parts,  and  is 
wrapped  about  by  a  thin  brown  skin.  Peanuts  are  usually 
roasted  before  they  are  eaten. 

Acorn. 
The  acorn  is  a  round  nut  placed  in  a  scaly  cup ;  the  nut  is 
usually  brown  in  color,  the  cup  a  greenish  brown.  In  gen- 
eral, acorns  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  a  few  species  of  oak 
trees  produce  acorns  which  are  as  sweet  as  chestnuts.  In 
some  countries,  where  food  is  scarce  these  sweet  acorns  are 
eaten,  either  alone  or  prepared  with  meal.  They  prove  very 
nourishing  food  for  swine.  Oil  is  sometimes  obtained  from 
acorns ;  this  oil  is  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

Vegetables 
Potato. 
Color:  White,  red,  dark  purple,  variegated. 


Parts :  Skin,  starchy  pulp,  buds  or  eyes. 

Uses:  The  potato  is  used  as  food  for  human  beings 
for  cattle.  Potatoes  are  more  healthful  when  boiled,  the 
ing  process  frees  them  from  certain  narcotic  properties  v 
are  more  or  less  injurious.  That  which  we  know  as  th< 
tato  is  a  tuber  which  occurs  on  the  roots  of  the  potato  p 
The  blossom  of  the  potato  is  white  and  yellow,  the  fr 
small  green  globe  (known  as  potato  apples)  which 
tain  the  seed. 

Onion. 

Color:  White,  yellow,  red. 

Parts  :  Skin,  bulb,  formed  of  layers  ;  fibrous  root ;  sten: 
leaves  which  wither  when  the  onion  is  mature. 

Uses :  As  food — raw,  boiled,  fried,  roasted ;  used  to  se 
soups,  sauces  and  stews.  A  roasted  onion  applied  hot 
relieve  toothache  or  earache. 

Carrot. 

Color:  Generally  red,  sometimes  orange  or  yellc 
white. 

Parts:  Long,  tapering  root;  this  fleshy  edible  part  is 
ered  with  a  thin  skin.  The  root  is  somewhat  ridged  with 
rootlets  at  each  ring.  The  carrot  is  a  biennial,  prodi 
root  and  leaves  the  first  year.  The  second  year  the  sei 
produced.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  root  is  an  empty  .• 
all  the  substances  stored  in  it  during  the  first  year  having 
used  by  the  plant  in  perfecting  the  seed. 

Uses :  As  food,  very  easy  of  digestion  if  well  cooked, 
larger  and  coarser  kinds  are  used  to  feed  cattle.    The  c; 
has  medicinal  qualities — grated,  it  is  used  as  a  poultice. 

Turnip. 

Color:  White,  yellow,  purplish. 

Parts:  The  root  is  generally  of  a  roundish  form  a- 
upper  part,  tapering  to  a  point  from  which  tiny  rootletii 
tend.     The  pulp,  which  is  very  watery,  is  covered  by  a  r 
strong  skin ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  stalked.     The  turn 
like  the  carrot,  a  biennial,  producing*  seeds  the  second  ye 

Uses :  Food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Garden  turnips  use 
culinary  purposes;  the  young  leaves  are  sometimes  ust 
greens. 

Sweet  Potato. 

Color :  A  brownish  yellow. 

Parts:  The  sweet  potato  is  a  tuber  growing  in  ch 
on  the  root  of  a  trailing  vine.     The  skin  is  somewhat  tt 
the  pulp  very  sweet.     On  the  surface  are  very  small 
from  which  a  thread-hke  rootlet  extends.     The  leaf  and  i 
of  the  vine  resembles  that  of  the  morning  glory. 

Used  as  food. 

Pumpkin. 

Color :  Yellow,  orange. 

Parts:  Skin,  pulp,  seeds  and  stringy  substance  surii 
ing  seeds.  Leaves,  broad  and  lobed;  leaves  and  stem  i 
Produce  large,  yellow  flowers  on  trailing  vine. 

Uses :  For  culinary  purposes — pies,  soups,  fritters  ai 
feeding  cattle. 

Corn. 

Color:  Ranging  from  light  yellow  to  red. 

Parts :  Seeds  arranged  in  rows  on  an  axis  of  the  spik 
erally  called  a  cob.     The  silken  tassel  clings  to  the  ear, 
is  wrapped  about  by  many  long  thin  green  leaves  called  s]  h 
The  stem  is  long  and  jointed,  leaves  narrow. 


rf 
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Uses :  For  food — boiled,  roasted,  made  into  meal,  hominy, 
froats  and  pop  corn.  A  very  fine  food  for  cattle,  poultry 
nd  pigs. 

FouR-FooTED  Animals 

The  Cat. 

Material :  Introduce  a  quiet  cat  into  the  class  room.  Have 
lictures  of  cats  in  characteristic  attitudes. 

Color :  Gray,  black,  white,  striped,  or  "tiger  cat,"  tortoise 
hell. 

Parts :  Round  head ;  eye,  pupil  of  which  adapts  itself  to 
arkness  as  well  as  light;  whiskers  (called  feelers)  with  which 
he  measures  openings  through  which  she  wishes  to  pass ; 
ushioned  paws,  which  enable  her  to  tread  as  noiselessly  as 
t  on  velvet ;  five  toes  on  her  fore  paws  and  four  toes  on  her 
ind  paws ;  a  sharp  claw  on  each  toe,  which  she  has  power  to 
irust  out  when  needful,  and  which  are  withdrawn  when  at 
est;  long  tail,  which  she  curls  gracefully  from  side  to  side 
^hen  she  is  pleased,  and  erects  stiffly  when  she  is  angry. 

If  we  open  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Puss  we  find  six  cutting 
;eth  in  front,  long  sharp  teeth  for  tearing  at  the  side 
nd  jagged  grinding  teeth  at  the  back.  We  will  notice  also, 
lat  her  tongue  is  covered  with  little  prickles  that  point  back- 
lards  to  her  throat,  these  enable  her  to  lick  every  bit  of 
esh  off  a  bone ;  the  sides  of  her  tongue  curl  up  when  she  laps 
lilk  or  water. 

Covering :  The  cat  is  covered  with  fur,  soft  and  fine.  Pussy 
kes  us  to  rub  her  from  the  head  downward.  She  keeps  her- 
elf  very  clean,  does  not  like  to  get  her  feet  nor  her  fur 
'et;  her  skin  is  very  loose. 

Food:  Mrs.  Puss  loves  to  eat  flesh — mice,  birds  or  pieces 
f  meat ;  will  also  lap  milk  and  eat  bread. 

Uses:  Keeps  our  houses  free  from  mice  and  rats;  eats 
loles  that  would  injure  vegetables  and  grains. 

Movements  and  actions:  Runs,  jumps,  walks  softly, 
rouches  slyly,  climbs  trees,  plays  with  her  prey  before  de- 
ouring  it,  purrs  when  pleased,  mews  when  hungry,  arches  her 
ack  and  spits  when  angry. 

Care  of  young:  The  cat  is  very  fond  of  her  young,  whom 
^e  call  kittens.  She  feeds  them  with  milk,  washes  them  all 
ver  with  her  rough  tongue,  and  teaches  them  to  hunt  for 
leir  food.  If  Mrs.  Puss  is  obliged  to  move  while  her  babies 
re  small,  she  carries  them,  one  by  one,  to  her  new  home, 
rasping  them  by  the  loose  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  Mouse. 

Material:  A  live  mouse  in  a  cage  trap.  Keep  in  class 
3om  for  a  week  or  more.  Give  children  an  opportunity  to 
bserve  its  habits. 

Color:  Brown,  gray,  sometimes  white. 

Parts  :  Forelegs  shorter  and  weaker  than  hind  legs ;  fore  feet 
ave  four  toes,  the  hind  feet  five  toes;  ears  large  in  propor- 
on  to  size  of  body ;  large  eyes  set  so  that  mouse  can  see  in  all 
irections  ;  whiskers  like  cat  for  measuring  openings  ;  long  nose 
nd  upper  jaw,  under  jaw,  short ;  long,  slender,  bare  tail  ;^harp 
lawing  teeth  like  those  of  rabbit;  smallest  of  rodents. 

Covering :  The  mouse  wears  a  fine  fur  coat. 

Movements:  The  mouse  is  very  quick  in  his  movements, 
ms,  jumps,  scurries  through  the  smallest  opening  at  the 
ast  sound. 

Care  of  young:  Mrs.  Mouse  makes  a  lovely  home  for  her 


babies,  of  the  finest  and  softest  material  that  she  can  find; 
she  feeds  them  with  milk. 

•  The  Rabbit. 

Material :  A  live  rabbit  introduced  into  the  class  room 
several  times  during  the  series  of  lessons.     Good  pictures. 

Characteristic  movements:  The  rabbit  has  a  hopping  mo- 
tion which  changes  to 'a  jumping  gait  when  "Bunny"  is  in  a 
hurry;  he  loves  to  gambol  about  in  the  moonlight;  frequently 
seen  standing  on  hind  feet,  fore  feet  hanging  useless.  The 
rabbit  gnaws  his  food. 

Color:  Varies  with  different  species,  in  general  a  mix- 
ture of  brown,  russet  and  white ;  tame  rabbits  are  white,  black, 
gray  and  fawn. 

Parts :  Head,  rather  long,  convex  above ;  two  long,  sharp, 
strong  teeth  in  each  jaw,  for  cutting,  two  weaker  ones  behind 
these  and  chewing  teeth  in  the  back.  The  teeth  are  sharpened 
by  the  animal  nibbling  hard  bark ;  they  keep  growing  out  to 
repair  this  waste.  Eyes  large  and  prominent,  placed  so  that 
he  can  see  behind  him  without  turning  his  head.  The  ears 
are  as  long  as  the  head,  concave  and  narrow;  can  be  turned 
in  any  direction.  When  running  Bunny  holds  them  down  and 
flat  so  that  the  air  pressing  against  them  will  not  hinder  him 
and  also  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  when  running  under 
fences  and  brush.  The  neck  is  short,  the  body  round  and 
plump.  The  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore  legs.  Each 
fore  foot  has  five  toes,  each  hind  foot  four  toes.  The  soles  of 
his  feet  are  cushioned  and  covered  with  hair. 

Covering:  The  rabbit  is  covered  with  fur  of  different 
lengths,  the  shorter  is  very  fine.  There  are  bristles  from  four 
to  five  inches  long  about  the  mouth. 

Food :  The  rabbit  eats  vegetables,  grass,  leaves  and  com, 
sometimes  strips  the  bark  oflf  young  trees. 

Uses:  Flesh  used  for  food;  skin,  with  fur  on,  used  for 
making  caps  and  coats,  and  also  for  lining  cloaks ;  the  hair  is 
used  in  making  felt,  and  the  skin  is  converted  into  glue. 

Care  of  young :  Mrs.  Rabbit  makes  a  separate  burrow  for 
her  babies.  In  it  she  makes  a  nest  of  grass  lined  with  her  own 
fur.     She  feeds  them  with  milk. 

Birds 

Canary. 

Material :  A  live  bird  kept  in  a  cage  in  the  class  room  for 
several  days. 

Good  pictures  of  the  canary  in  characteristic  attitudes. 

Recognition  and  name. 

Color :  Father  bird  yellow,  mother  bird  a  yellowish  green. 

Parts :  Children  led  to  observe  and  talk  about  the  canary's 
pretty  head ;  bright  black  eyes ;  rather  short,  strong  bill ;  neck 
which  seems  to  shorten  and  grow  thicker  when  the  bird  sings ; 
wings;  slender  legs;  feet  furnished  with  four  toes,  three  of 
which  point  forward  and  one  backward,  the  end  of  each  toe 
protected  by  a  long,  sharp  nail. 

Covering:  Feathers,  short  on  the  neck,  back  and  breast. 
Wing  and  tail  feathers  longer  and  stronger.  Show  parts  of 
the  feather  (from  a  larger  bird),  quill,  barrel  and  barbs. 

Food  :  Whilst  the  canary  remains  in  the  class  room  we  must 
give  him  seeds  of  various  kinds,  some  green  vegetable  mat- 
ter, as  a  lettuce  leaf;  we  must  spread  a  little  sand  and  fine 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  for  him  to  pick  at ;  and  we  • 
must  furnish  him  with  plenty  of  clean  water  for  drinking  and 
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for  bathing  purposes.  All  the  children  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  bird  cracking  a  seed,  discarding  the 
shell  and  daintily  eating  the  kernel,  throwing  back  his  head  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  etc.  The  bird's  bath  is  an  object  lesson  in 
cleanliness. 

IMovements:  Flies,  hops,  plays  with  rings  in  cage,  bathes, 
preens  his  feathers. 

Songs :  Sings  very  sweetly ;  has  many  low,  soft  love  calls ; 
can  be  taught  to  imitate  whistled  tunes. 

Pigeon. 

Material :  A  tame  pigeon  in  a  large  cage  or  in  a  box  with 
slatted  sides. 

Pictures  of  doves  and  pigeons. 

Recognition  and  name:  Stories. 

Color:  Varies  with  species.  Many  are  bluish  gray  on 
back ;  breast  may  be  reddish  brown  with  green  and  purple 
reflections ;  a  few  dark  blue  feathers  edged  with  white  in  wings 
and  tail. 

Parts :  Wings  rather  large  and  pointed ;  tail  generally 
square  at  the  end ;  legs  and  toes  a  reddish  orange ;  bill  hard 
and  a  little  arched  at  base. 

Covering:  Feathers. 

Food  and  feeding  habits :  Berries,  grain,  seeds,  nuts, 
snails,  slugs,  etc.  The  pigeon  uses  his  bill  to  scratch  for  food, 
and  drinks  by  putting  his  bill  into  the  water  and  drawing 
the  water  up  as  horses  and  cows  do. 

Movements :  Flies,  walks,  perches. 

Call :  A  soft  coo-oo,  coo-oo,  coo-oo. 

Interesting  matter:  The  pigeon  makes  a  loose,  careless 
nest,  lays  two  white  eggs.  The  young  are  called  squabs. 
The  food  of  the  young  is  a  milky  fluid  secreted  by  both 
parents ;  the  young  bird  places  his  bill  in  his  parent's  mouth 
and  sucks  this  fluid  from  the  parent's  breast. 

English  Sparrow. 

Have  children  observe  these  friendly  little  fellows  from 
the  class  room  windows  and  round  their  homes. 

Recognize  and  name  from  g'ood  pictures. 

Children  try  to  tell  color,  movement,  etc.  As  this  bird  is 
to  be  studied  more  extensively  in  the  third  year  would  merely 
direct  the  children's  attention  to  it  in  this  grade,  telling  them 
its  favorite  haunts. 

Duck. 

Material :  Stuffed  specimen.  Good  pictures.  B.  B.  draw- 
ing, changing  boat  into  duck. 

Recognition  and  name. 

Color:  Mr.  Duck,  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  emerald 
green,  with  white  collar,  body  and  lower  part  of  neck  dark 
chestnut,  bright  iridescent  blue  in  the  wings. 

Parts :  Broad,  flat  bill,  notched  at  sides.  Flat  foot,  three 
toes  united  by  a  web  and  a  small  hind  toe  not  included  in  the 
web.     Legs  and  feet  covered  with  rough  yellow  skin. 

Covering:  Glossy  feathers  kept  well  oiled.  (Why?)  A 
close  coat  of  down  next  the  skin  keeps  the  bird  warm  when 
swimming  in  cold  waters. 

Food  and  feeding  habits :  The  duck  seeks  the  water  rather 
than  the  land  because  its  food  is  mostly  found  there.  The 
food  consists  of  seeds,  worms,  young  frogs,  small  fish  and 
aquatic  plants.  The  duck  plunges  his  bill  into  the  mud  or 
water  and  strains  out  the  food  which  he  likes,  the  water  passing 


Movements:  Flies,  swims,  waddles,  dives.  The  c 
legs  being  set  far  back  on  his  body  he  can  not  walk  we 

Call :  Quack,  quack. 

Interesting  matter:  Mr.   Duck  is  called  the  drake, 
mother  duck  makes  her  nest  in  a  clump  of  rushes,  lays 
to  thirteen  greenish  blue  eggs  somewhat  larger  than  a 
egg.     The  baby  ducklings  are  covered  with  soft  yellow  ( 

SECOND  YEAR.     FALL  TERM. 

Four- Footed  Animals 

The  Coiv. 

Material :  Good  pictures ;  a  horn,  a  hoof,  some  hair  i 
and  tail),  a  piece  of  leather,  buttons,  comb,  glue,  a  pie 
plaster. 

Color:  Black,  red,  white,  fawn,  spotted,  straw 
(white  and  red  hairs). 

Parts :  Large  head  furnished  at  each  side  with  horns,  i 
are  hollow.  On  each  foot  are  two  toes,  protected  by 
called  hoofs.  The  cow  is  said  to  have  a  cloven  hoof.  B 
and  above  the  hoof  are  two  little  toes  like  spurs.  If  we 
into  the  cow's  mouth  we  will  find  sharp  teeth  in  the  fro 
the  under  jaw ;  in  the  upper  jaw  is  a  hard  toothless  pa 
the  back  are  six  grinders  on  either  side  top  and  bottom, 
cow  has  a  long,  limber,  rough  tongue,  and  thick,  broad 
With  her  tongue  she  draws  in  the  long  grass  which  she 
off  by  pressing  her  lower  front  teeth  against  the  hare 
above.  The  tail  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  brush  of 
hair  at  the  end. 

Covering:  A  thick   skin,   hair. 

Food :  Grass,  hay,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  corn,  ch( 
grain,  bean,  salt,  water,  etc. 

Uses :  The  cow  gives  us  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cl 
When  killed  we  get  from  the  cow  beef,  suet  and  tallow ;  ( 
and  knife  handles  from  the  horn;  buttons  are  made  fro: 
bones;  glue  from  the  hoofs;  the  hair  is  mixed  with  limi 
sand  to  make  plaster.  The  skin  of  the  cow  is  mad<i 
leather  from  which  boots  and  shoes  and  shoe  soles  are  i 
The  flesh  of  the  calf  is  called  veal;  from  the  hide  of  th( 
fine   shoes   are   made.  j 

Movements  and  habits :  The  cow  walks  about  when  I 
ing;  not  a  very  fast  walker;  runs  in  a  heavy,  clumsy  h\ 
In  warm  weather  the  cow  likes  to  stand  in  shallow  wate  ; 
is  because  flies  bother  her  by  biting  her  legs.  When  tl  ■< 
gets  very  warm  she  opens  her  mouth,  lolls  out  her  tongn 
pants.  This  is  the  cow's  way  of  sweating.  (Compar^i 
dog.)  When  the  cow  has  eaten  a  great  deal  of  grass  sf 
down  or  stands  in  a  shady  place  and  begins  to  chew.  T  j 
has  a  very  large  stomach.  When  the  grass  was  first  bit  ^ 
swallowed  it  without  much  chewing;  it  went  into  a  nti 
this  large  stomach,  where  it  soaked  for  a  time.  Now^ 
the  cow  is  resting,  she  brings  up  a  wad  of  this  soaked  jr 
After  she  has  chewed  this  for  some  time  she  again  svll 
it,  aijd  it  goes  into  another  room  in  her  stomach,  and  0 
When  the  cow  chews  she  moves  her  lower  jaw  from  tii 
side.  When  a  cow  lies  down  she  kneels  thus,  lower  P 
front  part  of  her  body  first.  When  she  gets  up  the  h: 
rises  first. 

Homes :  The  cow  lives  in  the  pasture  field  in  sumr 
in  the  stable  in  winter. 
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pretty  creature,  with  large,  soft  brown  eyes.  The  mother 
[takes  good  care  of  it,  licks  it  over  with  her  tongue — this  is  her 
jway  of  kissing  it — stands  still  for  it  to  get  its  dinner,  and 
cares  for  it  when  it  is  taken  away.  She  defends  her  baby 
Ifrom  all  intruders  by  using  her  horns. 

The  Dog. 

Material :  Good   pictures ;   if   possible   a   larg'e,   quiet   dog 
in  class  room  during  part  of  the  lesson  period. 
:       Color:  Brown,    black,    white   and    combinations    of    these 
[colors. 

Characteristic  parts  :  Vary  with  species ;  in  general  the  dog 
^as  a  large  head,  large,  beautiful  eyes,  ears  in  some  kinds  large 
and  hanging,  in  others  short  and  erect;  mouth  having  very 
strong  jaws  and  stout,  sharp  teeth;  cushioned  feet  with  claws 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  withdrawn.     Very  keen  scent. 

Covering; :  Hair  in  some  species  long,  fine  and  silky,  in 
others  short  and  coarse,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curly. 

Food :  Meat,  milk,  bread,  etc. 

Uses.  The  friend,  companion  and  protector  of  man. 
Guards  the  house,  helps  in  the  chase,  draws  heavy  loads,  Saves 
human  beings  from  drowning  and  from  perishing  in  the  snow ; 
minds  the  sheep,  etc. 

Movements:  Runs  swiftly,  swims  well,  frisks  about  and 
wags  tail  when"  happy. 

Homes :  The  house,  barn,  some,  as  Asiatic  dogs,  homeless. 

Habits :  Cools  himself  by  panting,  growls  when  angry, 
yelps  when  hurt,  draws  his  tail  between  his  hind  legs  when 
ishamed,  very  wakeful  at  night.  Very  affectionate,  would  die 
for  his  master. 

Care  of  Young :  The  mother  takes  good  care  of  her  babies. 
Feeds  them  with  milk.  If  obliged  to  move  while  the  babies 
ire  small,  carries  them  with  her. 

The  dog  is  faithful  to  his  master,  will  not  steal  from  him 
is  the  cat  does.  The  dog  is  a  fine  swimmer ;  the  cat  will  not 
villingly  wet  her  feet.  The  dog  strikes  his  claws  on  the 
ground  when  walking,  the  cat  moves  silently.  Cats  can  climb 
rees,  dogs  cannot.  The  cat  licks  the  meat  off  a  bone,  the  dog 
grinds  bone  and  all  in  his  strong  jaws.  Dogs  vary  in  size, 
rom  the  tiny  terrier  that  may  be  carried  in  one's  pocket,  to 
he  mastiff,  which  is  as  large  as  a  deer.  Cats  are  nearly  uni- 
orm  in  size. 

The  Beaver. 

Material :  Good  pictures  of  the  beaver  and  of  his  home. 

Color:  A  blackish  brown,  hairs  tipped  with  chestnut. 

Characteristic  Parts:  Largest  of  gnawing  animals,  three 
eet  in  length— body  thick  and  heavy.  The  beaver  has  two 
hisel-shaped  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  front  teeth  are  sharp  and 
trong.  The  feet  have  each  five  toes.  The  second  toe  of  the 
lind  foot  has  two  claws;  the  hind  feet  are  webbed;  he  uses 
nly  the  hind  feet  in  swimming.  The  tail  is  large,  oval  and 
at ;  it  is  covered  with  scales. 

Covering:  Fur,  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  longer 
omparatively  coarse,  smooth  and  glossy ;  the  under  coat  dense, 
oft  and  silky. 

Food:  Berries,  leaves,  roots  and  the  bark  of  the  poplar, 
irch  and  willow  in  summer;  in  winter  the  beaver  feeds  on  a 
pecies  of  water  lily  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

Uses:  Flesh  used  for  food,  tastes  something  like  pork;  fur 
sed  for  covering  hats ;  a  secretion  of  the  beaver  called  cas- 
)reum  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  medicine. 


Movements:  Swims,  walks — sometimes  on  the  hind  feet 
with  support  of  the  tail.     Great  workers. 

Homes :  Houses  or  lodges  grouped  together  near  the  edge  ' 
of  the  water,  the  mud  scraped  away  from  the  front  so  that 
there  may  be  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow  free  egress 
during  the  most  severe  frost.  These  houses  are  built  of  drift- 
wood— green  willow,  birch,  poplar — mud  and  stone;  outside 
made  smooth  by  layers  of  clay. 

Habits :  All  work  done  at  night ;  carry  the  mud  and  stones 
between  the  forefeet  and  the  chin.  Often  sit  on  their  hind 
feet  and  tail  to  eat,  holding  food  in  their  fore  paws.  Cut 
down  trees,  trim  off  branches  and  draw  them  to  their  lodge. 
Beavers  construct  dams  across  the  streams  near  their  houses 
to  prevent  the  water  draining  away  during  the  dry  weather. 
If  the  currents  are  slight  the  dam  is  straight,  but  if  swift,  the 
dam  is  curved  toward  the  stream.  Beavers  live  in  colonies ; 
they  build  their  own  houses  separately,  yet  all  the  members  of 
the  community  unite  in  building  the  dams.  The  beaver  is  very. 
shy  and  timid,  but  very  intelligent.  When  tamed  he  is  gentle 
and  docile.  The  young  usually  remain  with  the  parents  until 
they  are  two  years  of  age.  A  family  occupying  one  house 
often  consists  of  the  father  and  mother,  big  brothers  and  sisters 
two  years  old,  smaller  ones  one  year  old  and  from  two  to  seven 
babies. 

The  beaver  is  larger  than  the  squirrel,  but  not  so  active. 
The  beaver's  tail  is  not  bushy  like  the  squirrel's.  The  beaver 
can  swim,  the  squirrel  can  not.  The  beaver  lives  near  the 
water,  the  squirrel's  home  is  generally  in  a  tree.  Both  gnaw 
their  food  and  both  use  their  fore  paws  like  hands. 

Second  Year. 

Three  ten  minute  talks;  three  tzventy  minute  lessons. 

First  Week — Grasshopper,  sunflower,  butter  and  eggs. 
Second  Week — Cricket,  petunia,  morning  glory. 
Third  Week— Potato,  potato  beetle,  marigold. 
Fourth  Week— Goldfinch,  thistle,   milkweed.     *  i 

Fifth  Week — Humming  bird,  dandelion,  nasturtium. 
Sixth  Week— Phoebe,  tomato,  pea,  bean. 
Seventh  Week — Elm,  maple,  sycamore. 
Eighth  Week — Cabbage,   cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts. 
Ninth  Week— Owl,  oak  hickory. 
Tenth  Week — Gull,  lemon,  quince. 
Eleventh  Week — Turkey,  chestnut. 
Twelfth  Week — Cow,  grape. 
Thirteenth  Week— Dog,  radish. 
Fourteenth  Week — Beaver,  sweet  gum,  date. 
Fifteepth  Week— Vines,  balsam,  fir. 
Sixteenth  Week— Golden  crowned  kinglet,  spruce. 
Seventeenth  Week — Review  birds. 
Eighteenth  Week— Review  other  animals. 
Nineteenth  Week— Vegetables  and  fruit. 
Twentieth  Week — Flowers. 

SECOND  YEAR.     FALL  TERM. 
Birds 
The  Humming  Bird. 
Recognition  and  name  from  picture. 

Ruby-throated  humming  bird,  size  from  2j4  to  3^/2  inches 
in  length ;  smallest  and  most  exquisite  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Seen  here  between .  .April  and  November. 
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Color:  Varies  according  to  light.  Usually  bright, 
metallic  green  above ;  throat  and  breast  shading  from  metallic 
red  through  bright  orange  to  a  rather  dusky  shade  of  orange ; 
•wings  and  tail  purplish  hue  with  dusky  white  tips. 

Parts:  Bill  long  and  needle-like,  very  long  tongue,  con- 
sisting of  two  filaments  joined  together  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  but  separated  at  the  tip.  The  humming  bird  is 
distinctly  American;  its  main  characteristics  are  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  extreme  rapidity  of  fligbt,  humming  sound  made  by 
wings,  power  to  hover  above  the  flowers  from  which  it 
obtains  its  food.  When  stripped  of  its  feathers  one  species  is 
not  larger  than  a  bee. 

Food :  The  humming  bird  sips  the  nectar  from  the  deep- 
cupped  flowers,  the  trumpet  vine  and  honeysuckle  being 
favorites ;  it  also  eats  insects  and  plant  lice. 

The  nest  is  a  most  dainty  structure,  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference,  lined  with  the  softest  of  plant  down, 
blued  on  the  outside  with  pieces  of  bark  and  bits  of  lichen; 
when  fastened  securely  to  a  horizontal  limb  it  is  very  hard 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  lichen  covered  knot.  The  eggs  are 
two  in  number,  pure  white  and  about  as  large  as  peas.  Mr. 
Humming  Bird  sometimes  betrays  the  nest  in  his  wild  desire 
to  fight  every  enemy  that  comes  near  it.  The  baby  bird  learns 
to  fly  when  quite  young,  sometimes  taking  the  first  lesson  when 
one  week  old,  often  seen  perching  before  they  gain  the  rapid 
wing  motions  of  maturity.  The  food  of  the  humming  bird 
consists  not  only  of  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers,  but  also  of 
plant  lice  and  insects.  The  baby  bird  feeds  by  putting  its  own 
bill  down  its  parents'  throats  and  sucking  nectar  and  insects 
regurgitated  in  a  digestible  form. 

Call :  A  shrill  squeak  resembling  that  of  a  mouse. 

The  skins  of  humming  birds  were  employed  for  ornamental 
purposes  by  the  Indians  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Europeans.     The  Mexicans  made  pictures  of  them. 

The  Phoebe. 

Material:  Real  bird,  if  possible;  good  picture.   ^ 

Length :  Six  and  one-half  to  seven  inches. 

Color:  Deep  olive  brown  above,  outer  edges  of  some  of 
tail  feathers  whitish  beneath  dingy  yellowish  white ;  an  erectile 
crest,  straight  black  bill. 

Food :  Insects.     A  great  fly  catcher. 

Habits :  The  phoebe  is  a  very  restless  bird,  tail  constantly 
in  motion;  very  fond  of  bathing.  This  bird  can  flash  down, 
taking  either  a  dip  or  an  insect  on  the  wing  without  pause. 
Nest  made  of  moss,  mud  and  grass ;  placed  on  a  horizontal 
bridge  beam  or  timber  supporting  porch  or  shed.  This  bird 
should  not  be  allowed  to  nest  near  windows,  as  its  rather  spongy 
nest  becomes  infested  with  bird  hce. 

Eggs:  Four  to  five;  spotted  on  a  pure  white  ground. 

Call :  "Phoebe,  phoebe,  pewit,  phoebee !" 

Seen  from  April  to  October. 

The  Golden-Crowned  Kinglet. 

Recognition :  Name  irom  good  picture. 

Size:  About  four  inches  in  length,  not  much  larger  than 
the  humming  bird. 

Color :  A  greenish-gray ;  crown  spot  flame  colored,  edged 
with  yellow  enclosed  by  black  line ;  whitish  line  over  eye. 

Although  a  small  bird  it  has  heat  enough  in  its  little  body 
to  withstand  very  cold  weather.     It  is  a  very  active,  sociable 


Nest:  Rather  large,  made  of  hair,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with 
feathers;  generally  placed  on  the  high  bough  of  an  evergreen 
tree. 

Eggs :  White,  thickly  speckled,  often  ten  in  number,  and 
sometimes  placed  in  two  layers. 

Call :  A  shrill,  wiry  Tzee-tzee-tzee-tzee-ti-ti-ter-ti-ti-ti-ti. 

A  winter  resident  from  November  to  April. 

The  White-eyed  Vireo. 

Recognition  and  name  from  picture. 

Size:  Five  inches  in  length. 

Color :  Olive  green,  marked  with  white ;  iris  white. 

Bill  short,  strong  and  straight,  notched  and  hooked  at  tip. 

Nest  made  of  twigs,  grass,  fibres  of  dry  weeds,  scraps  of 
hornets'  nests  and  nearly  always  a  piece  of  newspaper,  hence 
called  "the  little  politician."  The  vireo  nests  in  a  bushy  tangle, 
the  nest  hanging  from  a  branch  like  an  inverted  cone.  Eggs 
usually  four,  with  brown  spots  on  large  end. 

Call :  Chick-a-rer-chick. 

Song :  Colloquial ;  strong  expression  and  variable  intona- 
tion; scolds,  argues,  jumbles  snatches  of  the  songs  of  other 
birds,  and  seems  to  wish  to  drown  their  singing  with  his 
clatter. 

Stays  with  us  from  May  until  September. 

The  Goldfinch. 

Material :  A  live  bird  or  stuffed  specimen.     Good  pictures. 

Color:  Male,  bright  yellow  body,  head,  wings  and  tail 
black ;  female  a  brownish  olive  above,  yellowish  white  be- 
neath. During  the  winter  months  the  plumage  is  drab  and 
brown. 

Goldfinches  live  in  companies,  their  flight  is  a  series  of 
wavy  undulations.  They  love  a  spot  overgrown  with  thistles 
and  tall,  stalky  wild  flowers ;  they  lunch  on  the  fluffy  seeds  of 
thistle  blossoms,  peck  at  the  golden  rod,  swing  and  sway  on 
the  top  of  mullein,  milkweed  and  sunflower  stalks.  Song,  a 
wild,  sweet,  canary-like  warbling. 

Call :     "Ker-chee-chee-chee !  whew-e,  whew-e !" 

In  July  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldfinch  select  a  tall  maple  tree 
near  a  weedy  field  and  in  it  build  their  nest  of  grass,  moss  and 
vegetable  fibre.  Eggs  four  to  six,  blue-white,  generally  un- 
marked. When  the  young  are  in  the  nest  the  parent  birds 
have  a  rather  plaintive  cry  of  "Ba  bee-ba  bee,  ba  be-e."  The 
goldfinch  is  a  permanent  resident. 

The  Old.    Material :   Stuffed  specimen.    Good  picture. 

Speak  of  comparative  size,  color,  shape  of  head,  large  eyes, 
soft  feathers ;  legs  and  feet  feathered.  More  intensive  study  of 
the  owl  in  third  year. 

The  Gull.     Material :  Good  picture. 

Size :  Vary ;  some  large  as  the  duck,  others  small  as  a 
pigeon. 

Color:  Varies  according  to  age,  color  and  sex,  but  in  gen- 
eral is  white,  mixed  with  gray,  slate  color,  brown  or  black.l 
Like  all  sea  birds  their  bodies  are  filled  with  air  cells,  so  they " 
are  very  light  on  wing  and  float  easily ;  they  have  a  very  larrc 
oil  sack  in  order  that  they  may  moisten  their  feathers  and  kc 
the  wet  from  their  bodies. 

Food :  The  gull  is  a  very  greedy  bird,  food  consists  most,. 
of  fish  and  mollusks,  robs  weaker  birds,  will  sometimes  ever 
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The  gull  has  the  foot  of  a  swimmer — three  toes  connected 
f  a  web  and  one  short  toe,  that  is  not  so  joined — the  foot 
weak  as  it  is  little  used. 

Nest :  A  hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  little  grass  or 
laweed.  Eggs  two  or  three  in  number,  a  dirty  white  ground, 
arked  with  brown  and  black  spots. 

The  gull  flies  far  out  to  sea ;  it  is  very  strong  of  wing. 

The  Turkey.        Material :  Good  picture. 

Recognition,  name.     Largest  of  the  gallinaceous  birds. 

Color :  Black,  bright  green,  bronze,  according  to  the  light. 
[rs.  Turkey  more  plain  in  her  dress,  generally  a  dark  gray. 

The  head  is  bare,  the  neck  wattled,  the  bill  is  short,  strong 
id  curved ;  that  of  the  male  surmounted  with  a  conical  fleshy 
irbuncle,  sometimes  erected,  sometimes  elongated  and  pen- 
jIous.  a  curious  tuft  of  long  hair  springs  from  the  base 
:  the  neck  and  hangs  down  on  the  breast.  The  tail  is  broad 
id  rounded,  capable  of  being  erected  and  spread  out ;  with  tail 
ect  and  wings  rubbing  on  the  ground,  the  male  bird  struts 
)out  proudly  uttering  his  authoritive  Gobble !  gobble !  gobble. 

Food :  All  kinds  of  grain,  seeds,  fruit,  grass  and  insects — 
;lps  the  farmer  by  eating  the  grasshoppers  and  slugs  that 
jstroy  grain  and  vegetables. 

The  turkey  is  a  good  walker,  can  fly  to  the  top  of  a  tall 
ee,  but  cannot  sustain  flight  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
irkey  hen  is  a  very  careful  mother.  She  makes  her  nest  of 
few  dry  leaves,  on  the  ground,  in  a  secluded  spot,  generally 
;side  a  log  or  in  a  fallen  leafy  tree  top,  but  always  in  a  dry 
lace.  Eggs  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number,  larger  than  the 
uck's  egg,  one  end  pointed ;  egg  closely  spotted  with  brown, 
[rs.  Turkey  covers  her  eggs  with  leaves  to  hide  them  from  the 
ungry  crow ;  each  day  she  travels  to  her  nest  by  a  new  route 
I  mislead  any  enemy  who  may  be  on  the  watch. 

The  baby  turkeys  wear  a  coat  of  soft  down ;  they  run  about 
>  soon  as  they  come  from  the  shell,  but  for  fourteen  days  the 
lother  bird  keeps  them  in  dry  and  sheltered  places  until  their 
;athers  are  grown,  covering  them  with  her  wings  when  the 
ew  is  falling  or  during  a  fall  of  rain.  When  the  babies  are 
vo  weeks  old  they  can  fly  a  little.  Mrs.  Turkey  then  coaxes 
lem  to  a  low  perch  and  they  pass  the  night  under  her  wings. 
1  about  six  weeks  their  wings  are  strong  enough  to  carry 
lem  to  the  top  of  a  high  fence  or  among  the  branches  of  a 
ill  tree. 

The  mother  bird  talks  to  her  babies  with  a  soft  crooning 
ote  when  all  is  well,  but  when  danger  comes  her  sharp  "Quit ! 
•uit!"  bids  them  seek  shelter.  Ordinarily  Mrs.  Turkey  is 
ery  shy  and  timid,  but  if  danger  threatens  her  young  brood 
le  will  fight  the  enemy,  even  though  it  be  a  dog,  until  every 
;ather  is  torn  from  her  body. 

The  eggs  and  the  flesh  of  the  turkey  are  used  for  food, 
;athers  used  for  making  feather  dusters. 

Turkey.  Goose. 

Head     bare ;     bill,     short,  Head,    covered    with 

rong     curved ;     legs,     dark  feathers ;      bill,      long,      flat, 

)lored,    covered    with    false  spoon-shaped ;       legs,       light 

:ales  ;  feathers,  large,  coarse  ;  orange,   covered   with   parch- 

Ddy,  flat ;  eggs,  spotted  ;  foot,  mentlike  skin  ;  feathers,  small- 

)rmed  for  scratching ;  move-  er,    soft,    downy ;   body,    flat ; 

lents,  walks  and  flies.  eggs,  large,  white;  foot,  made 

for    swimming ;     movements, 


THIRD  YEAR.     FALL  TERM. 
One  thirty  minute  lesson;  three  twenty  minute  lessons. 
First  Week — Woodpecker,  housefly,  wild  carrot. 
Second     Week — Owl,     mosquito,     gladiolus,     hydrangea, 
Jamestown  weed. 

Third  Week — Bluejay,  coreopsis,  chickweed,  dragon  fly. 

Fourth  Week — Crow,  beetle,  sumach,  melons. 

Fifth  Week — Goldfinch,  butterfly,  maple. 

Sixth  Week — Nuthatch;  caterpillars,  elm,  dahlia. 

Seventh  Week — Chickadee,  oak,  hickory,  birch. 

Eighth  Week — English  sparrow,  auberose. 

Ninth  Week — Eagle,  pine,  burdock. 

Tenth  Week — Snipe,  poplar,  burrs,  stick-tights. 

Eleventh  Week — Ostrich,  pumpkins,  cranberries. 

Twelfth  Week — Wolf,  fox,  horse-chestnut. 

Thirteenth  Week — Snakes,  turtles,  ailanthus. 

Fourteenth  Week — Goldfish,  minnows. 

Fifteenth  Week — Lobster. 

Sixteenth  Week — Crab,  cedar. 

Seventeenth  Week — Review  birds. 

Eighteenth  Week— Review  other  animals. 

Nineteenth  Week — Review  nuts,  stone  fruit,  pods. 

Twentieth  Week — Review  flowers. 

THIRD  YEAR.    FALL  TERM. 

Birds 

The  Woodpecker. 

Recognition  and  name  from  picture  or  stuffed  specimen. 

Size:  8j4  to  9^  inches,  a  little  smaller  than  the  robin. 

Plumage :  Very  showy ;  head,  neck  and  throat  crimson ; 
breast  and  underneath  white ;  back,  black  and  white ;  wings  and 
tail,  blue  black,  with  broad  white  band  o  nwings,  conspicu- 
ous in  flight. 

Call:  A  noisy  gutteral  rattle,  "Ker-r-ruck !  Ker-r-ruck!" 
(like  a  tree  toad's  call). 

Food :  Grubs,  beetles,  berries,  fruits,  nuts. 

Feet:  Made  for  clinging,  two  toes  with  sharp  claws  in 
front  and  two  behind. 

Bill:  Long  and  straight — serves  as  a  pick-axe,  augur, 
chisel  and  hammer. 

Motions :  Flies  swiftly,  runs  in  oblique  lines  up  the  tree 
trunks,  tapping  with  his  bill  to  discover  insects,  clings  to  the 
bark  of  trees,  head  downward. 

Uses:  Rid  trees  of  insects  which  hide  beneath  bark; 
points  out  decayed  wood  b  yselecting  spot  for  nest. 

Habits :  Nest  usually  in  a  partly  decayed  tree,  sawdust 
and  chips  make  a  soft  lining.  The  stiff  tail  feathers  help  to 
hold  the  bird  on  the  tree  when  working.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
pecker take  turns  in  hollowing  out  nest.  Eggs  glossy  white, 
four  to  six  in  number.  The  parent  birds  feed  the  young  by 
placing  their  slender  beaks  in  the  mouths  of  the  nestlings  and 
regurgitating  the  partly  softened  food  from  their  own  crops. 

The  woodpecker  has  a  wonderful  tongue,  which  he  can 
push  far  out  beyond  the  end  of  his  bill;  it  is  furnished  with 
little  fine  points,  like  the  barb  of  a  fish  hook;  if  the  insect  is 
too  small  to  catch  this  way  he  has  a  sticky  fluid  that  flies  to 
the  end  of  his  tongue  and  glues  the  game  to  it. 

The  Oivl. 
Children  have  seen  stuffed  specimens  and  pictures  in  2B 
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Size:  Varies  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon  to  that  of  a  small 
turkey.     Female  the  larger. 

Color:  Varies  with  species;  may  be  tawny,  streaked,  mot- 
tled, grayish,  rusty  red,  pure  white,  or  white  barred  and 
spotted  with  brown  or  black. 

Plumage:  Very  loose;  adds  to  the  apparent  size  of  the 
body  and  head,  consists  of  very  soft  downy  feathers  in  some 
species,  extending  from  the  bill  to  the  claws. 

Call:  Varies  in  species;  generally  Hoo-hoo-hoo-Waugh 
hoo.    Some  owls  seem  to  growl,  bark,  mew  and  hiss. 

Food :  Ranges  from  hares,  fawns,  poultry,  to  reptiles,  birds, 
mice,  rats,  frogs  and  insects.  The  owl  flies  at  night,  taking  his 
prey  by  surprise ;  he  swallows  small  animals  whole  and  sep- 
arates the  larger  kind  into  a  few  portions,  casts  up  bones, 
feathers,  fur  and  other  indigestible  parts  in  hard  balls. 

Motions :  Flits  about  in  the  twilight  and  moonlight.  "All 
the  ways  of  the  owl  are  ways  of  softness  and  duskness.  His 
wings  are  shod  with  silence,  his  plumage  is  shod  with  down." 
The  eyes  of  the  owl  are  immovably  fixed  in  their  sockets,  the 
joints  of  the  neck  are  so  flexible  that  the  head  seems  to  com- 
plete the  circle  in  turning. 

Feet :  Claws  sharp  and  curved,  outer  toe  reversible  at  pleas- 
ure, so  that  the  toes  can  be  opposed  two  to  two  to  give  greater 
security  of  grasp. 

Bill :  Small  and  hooked,  half  concealed  by  bristly  feathers, 
which  grow  at  base. 

Uses:  Destroys  many  mice,  English  sparrows,  grasshop- 
pers, crickets  and  cockchafers. 

Habits :  Nests  in  tree  trunks,  barns,  towers  and  belfries. 
Eggs  round  and  generally  a  dirty  white  color,  three  to  six  in 
the  smaller  species ;  the  great  horned  owl  lays  two  eggs ;  the 
snowy  owl  from  five  to  ten  at  long  intervals,  so  that  when  the 
last  egg  is  deposited  the  first  bird  is  ready  for  flight.  The 
hearing  of  the  owl  is  very  acute,  the  ears  are  large  and  fur- 
nished with  an  external  conch  found  in  no  other  bird ;  this 
conch' is  surrounded  by  feathers  in  a  conical  form,  which  serves 
as  an  ear  trumpet.  In  some  species  the  ear  is  furnished  with  a 
remarkable  lid,  which  the  bird  has  the  power  of  opening  or 
shutting  at  pleasure.  The  disks  of  feathers  which  surround  the 
great  eye's  radiate  outward  and  serve  to  collect  the  rays  of 
light  and  throw  them  on  the  pupil,  which  renders  them  unable 
to  stand  the  glare  of  sunlight. 

Tlie  Blue  Jay. 

Size:  Ten  to  twelve  inches,  larger  than  robin. 

Color:  Blue  above,  black  necklace,  a  few  black  feathers  on 
back,  underparts  dusky  white.  Wing  coverts  and  tail  bright 
blue,  striped  with  black ;  many  feathers  edged  with  white. 
Head  crested. 

Call :  "Jay !  Jay !  Jay !"  harsh  screams,  shrieks,  unmusical 
calls ;  seems  to  wish  to  drown  the  songs  of  more  sweet-voiced 
singers. 

Food :  Nuts,  seeds,  corn,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and 
beetles. 

Feet  and  bill  black. 

Use :  Destroys  some  harmful  insects. 

Habits :  Mischievous,  destructive,  noisy,  unsociable  and 
unamiable.  Builds  bulky  nest  in  a  crotch  of  tree  high  about 
our  heads.  Eggs,  four  to  six,  olive  gray,  with  brown  spots 
Hides  nuts  and  hard  seeds  in  the  earth ;  is  cousin  to  the  crow. 


The  Crow. 

Size :  Sixteen  to  seventeen  and  one-half  inches. 

Color :  Glossy  black,  shading  to  violet. 

Call:  In  spring  Kar-r-r-er-r ;  later  a  loud,  harsh  Cawj 
Caw !  Caw ! 

Food :  Mice,  carrion,  eggs,  corn,  nuts,  frozen  apples  at 
sumac  berries.  '  ''^'" 

Movements:  A  fine  flier  and  a  good  walker.  Crows  flap 
their  wings  a  great  deal;  they  alseLirunqaiad  hop  along  the 
ground.  •o-?'^'  viv.h''     !:■■!; 

Uses:  The  crow  is  a  scavenger  bird. 

Feet :  Black  ;  four  long,  strong  toes. 

Bill:  Long,  pointed,  hard  and  strong;  nostril  hidden  b> 
tuft  of  feathers. 

Habits :  The  crow  is  a  very  sociable  bird,  generally  seen  in 
large  flocks.  In  the  early  spring  he  frequents  freshly  plowed 
land,  eating  larvae,  field  mice  and  worms,  later  preys  on  the 
young  fledglings  of  the  poultry  yard.  Nests  of  song  birds^^ 
and  of  domestic  fowl  are  robbed,  eggs,  crushed  and  eaten  and 
the  young  ones  devoured.  Nest  large  and  straggling,  made 
of  sticks  and  generally  placed  on  top  of  an  evergreen  tree/ 
Eggs,  four  to  seven,  a  greenish  ground,  spotted  with  brown^ 

The  crow  is  a  coward,  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  disagreeable 
manners,  added  to  an  offensive  personality.  A  Uriah  Heap  in 
feathers.  .        "?. 

'The  Goldfinch. — See  2B  Grade. 
The  Nuthatch. 

Size :  From  five  to  six  inches. 

Color :  Slate  with  black  head. 

Plumage :  Compact  and  smooth. 

Call :   "Quank,  quank,  quank." 

Food  :  Spider's  eggs,  larvae,  nuts  and  oily  seeds.  The  name 
is  derived  from  their  habit  of  wedging  nuts,  usually  beech  nuts, 
in  the  bark  of  trees  and  then  hatcheting  them  open.  They 
knock  off  decayed  or  loose  pieces  of  bark  to  obtain  the  grubs 
or  larvae  hidden  beneath. 

Feet :  Lead  brown  in  color,  made  for  clinging. 

Bill :  Strong,  straight,  longer  than  head. 

Motions :  The  nuthatch  is  our  bird  acrobat,  walking  like 
a  fly,  head  downward,  and  performing  various  tortuous  feats 
while  he  searches  for  food. 

Habits :  This  bird  appears  to  migrate  in  spring  and  return 
in  autumn,  but  in  reality  only  retreats  to  the  woodland  to 
raise  his  family.  Nests  in  tree  holes,  which  he  extricates  with 
great  patience,  lining  with  moss  and  feathers.  Eggs  often  ten 
in  number,  speckled  with  red  and  lilac. 

The  Chickadee. 

Size :  About  five  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 

Color :  Back  gray  with  a  brownish  tinge ;  crown,  nape  anc 
throat  black ;  sides  of  head,  white ;  underpart,  white ;  wing! 
and  tail,  gray  with  white  edgings. 

Song:  Cheerful,  conversational,  "Chickadee-dee-dee-dee," 
varied  with  "Day-day-lay !"  and  a  whistled  "Pe  we  pe  we." 

Food ;  Adapts  himself  to  circumstances ;  when  insects  fai 
eats  seeds,  berries,  cone  kernels  and  crumbs. 

Uses :  Always  cheery   and   lovable,   brightens   up   many 
winter  day  with  his  jovial  note.     There  is  no  bird  that  com 
pares  with  the  chickadee  in  destroying  the  female  canker  worn 
and  her  eggs ;  we  should  therefore  attract  them  around  ou 
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homes  by  hanging  a  piece  of  fat  pork  or  a  raw  bone  on  a 
nearby  tree. 

Habits :  Nest  made  of  all  sorts  of  soft  material — wool,  fur, 
feathers  and  hair  placed  in  holes  in  tree  stumps.    Eggs,  six  to 
eight  in  number,  white,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown. 
English  Sparroiv. 
(Has  been  introduced  in  First  Year.) 

Size :  About  six  inches  in  length. 

Color:  Ashy,  with  black  stripes  on  back;  wings  have 
white  bar,  bordered  by  fine  black  line ;  throat  and  breast 
black ;  underneath  grayish  white. 

Food :  Earth  worms,  insects  and  their  larvae,  grain,  fruit. 

^Motions :  Flies,  hops,  runs,  fights,  bathes,  rolls  in  dust. 

Call :  A  harsh  chirp. 

Habits :  Very  sociable,  often  congregate  in  great  flocks, 
very  familiar  with  people.  Nest,  rough  and  loosely  made  of 
straws,  sticks  or  any  material  handy.  Eggs,  four  to  eight, 
greenish  white,  speckled  with  lavender. 

This  bird  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  the  early 
'50s,  an  insect  eater  in  England,  soon  became  a  grain  eater  in 
this  climate.  Another  indictment  against  the  sparrow  is  that 
it  drives  away  our  native  birds  from  their  nesting  places ; 
amongst  those  thus  molested  are  the  bluebirds,  martins,  swal- 
lows, orioles,  vireos  and  many  others. 

The  American  Eagle. 

Size :  Length,  three  feet ;  wing  spread,  seven  to  eight  feet. 
Female  the  larger. 

Color:  ^'eck,  head  feathers  and  tail  pure  white  in  adults, 
brown  in  young,  rest  of  plumage  a  dusky  brown.  Legs  feath- 
ered only  half  way  down. 

Food :  The  eagle  prefers  a  fish  diet,  but  will  eat  any  kind 
of  animal  food,  even  carrion ;  often  obtains  its  food  by  rob- 
bing the  fish  hawk.  Young  lambs,  kids,  ducks,  geese,  gulls 
and  coots  are  favorite  morsels  when  fish  fail.  It  is  said  that 
wounded  birds  suit  this  unsportsmanlike  hunter  best;  these 
are  picked  clean  of  feathers  before  the  flesh  is  torn  from  the 
bones.  ,;  {ii,-,  ,.  .jfj)  x^nii, 

Motions :  Flies  very  swiftly,  soaring  in  great  spirals  to  a 
dizzy  height,  as  they  swoop  earthward  to  pounce  upon  their 
prey  the  tops  of  the  trees  over  which  they  pass  sway  in  the 
current  of  air  they  create. 

Call :  "Cac-cac-cac,"  like  a  wild  laugh. 

Feet :  Yellow,  uncovered  claws  called  talons  are  curved, 
sharp  and  strong. 

Bill :  Yellow  and  slightly  hooked. 

Nest :  Called  eyrie.  A  bulky  platform  of  sticks  and  litter 
such  as  large  pieces  of  turf,  rank  weeds  and  moss,  measures 
about  six  feet  across  and  is  often  three  feet  deep ;  placed  either 
in  top  of  tall  pine  tree  or  on  rocky  ledges  and  occupied  year 
after  year.  Eggs  two  or  three  in  number,  of  a  dull  white  color, 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length  and  equally  rounded 
at  the  ends. 

.  It  takes  three  years  to  perfect  the  plumage ;  feathers  of  the 
first  year  are  dark  brown,  the  birds  are  called  black  eagles, 
the  second  year  they  are  known  as  gray  eagles,  the  third  year 
they  come  into  possession  of  their  "bald"  heads  and  white  tails. 
The  baby  eagles  are  called  eaglets,  at  first  covered  with  a 
thick,  whitish  cotton-like  down. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  bald  eagle  is  the  un- 
feathered  ankles  and  claws. 


The  eagle  is  very  long  lived,  has  a  majestic  appearance, 
very  keen  sight,  great  strength  and  a  piercing  voice  that  can 
be  heard  above  a  wild  storm. 

The  Snipe. 

Size :  About  eleven  inches  in  length. 

Color :  A  dark  brown  mixed  with  a  brownish  buff  color, 
three  pale  brown  streaks  along  the  head,  neck  and  breast,  rust 
color  mottled  with  black,  white  underneath. 

Call :  "Kyk-kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk  !"  In  flight  make  a  drumming 
noise. 

Food :  Worms,  grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  It  is  said 
to  eat  twice  its  own  weight  of  worms  in  twelve  hours. 

Motions :  Flies  in  a  zig-zag  manner  but  very  swiftly,  rises 
upward  by  erratic  but  graceful  spirals. 

Bill :  About  three  inches  long,  soft  and  very  sensitive ;  in 
the  living  bird  smooth  and  shiny,  but  after  death  becomes  pitted 
by  drying,  resembling  the  end  of  a  thimble. 

The  eyes  are  large  and  placed  very  far  back  in  the  head, 
enabling  it  to  guard  against  danger  when  its  bill  is  plunged 
into  the  mud  from  which  it  gets  its  food. 

The  snipe  has  a  very  short  tail ;  its  feeding  place  is  low 
and  swampy ;  a  long  tail  would  be  likely  to  get  wet  and  im- 
pede its  flight. 

Nest :  A  little  dry  grass  in  a  depression  in  the  ground,  or 
sometimes  in  a  tuft  of  rushes.  Eggs,  four  in  number,  pale, 
greenish  white  spotted  with  brown. 

Uses :  For  food,  also  destroys  many  insects. 

The  Ostrich. 

Size :  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  living  bird,  being  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high ;  an  adult  male  weighs  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds. 

Color:  The  general  plumage,  which  is  lax  and  flexible,  is 
glossy  black  in  the  male,  dark  gray  in  the  female  and  young, 
with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  white  feathers ;  the  long  plumes  of 
the  wings  and  tail  are  white,  occasionally  marked  with  black. 
Head  small,  covered  with  spare,  short  feathers ;  neck  very  long, 
almost  bare  of  feathers.  Neck  and  head  resembles  that  of 
camel. 

The  body  is  oval  in  shape.  On  the  breast  there  is  a  pad  of 
hard  skin,  upon  which  the  bird's  body  rests  when  sitting.  The 
wings  are  short  and  weak,  the  breastbone  has  no  keel. 

Food :  Mostly  vegetable,  tops  of  various  plants,  corn  and 
grass ;  very  greedy  birds.  The  ostrich  swallows  small  stones 
and  pieces  of  metal  to  aid  in  digesting  its  food.  The  ostrich  is 
capable  of  existing  for  a  long  time  without  water. 

Motions :  The  ostrich  is  a  great  runner,  but  it  not  able  to 
fly ;  in  running  the  wings  move  like  arms  and  assist  in  the 
flight ;  it  runs  in  large  curves. 

Feet :  Are  padded  like  those  of  the  camel,  so  that  the  bird 
travels  easily  over  the  loose  sand.  Each  foot  is  provided  with 
two  toes,  the  inner  one  being  the  larger ;  it  is  about  seven 
inches  in  length,  its  claw  is  hooflike ;  the  outer  toe  has  no 
claw.  The  leg  muscles  are  so  strong  that  it  is  able  to  kill  a 
dog  or  a  leopard  with  one  blow. 

Bill:  Of  moderate  length,  broad,  flattened,  rounded  at  the 
tip,  the  mandibles  are  flexible. 

Calls :  The  voice  of  the  ostrich  is  deep  and  hollow,  some- 
what like  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

Uses:  Feathers,  very  handsome,  much  used  for  ornament. 
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Eggs  and  flesh  of  young  used  for  food ;  egg  shells  strong,  used 
for  drinking  cups. 

Nest :  Eggs  are  deposited  on  end  in  the  sand,  several  birds 
using  the  same  nest.  In  day  time  the  eggs  are  kept  warm  by 
the  sun's  rays,  but  at  night  are  covered  by  the  birds.  A  nest 
sometimes  contains  as  many  as  sixty  eggs,  around  it  are  gen- 
erally to  be  found  eggs  scattered  in  the  sand ;  it  is  supposed  that 
these  are  so  placed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food  for  the 
baby  ostriches.  Each  egg  is  equal  to  about  two  dozen  ordinary 
hen's  eggs.  * 

Ostriches  travel  in  flocks.  The  eyes  of  the  ostrich  are  large 
and  the  lids  are  provided  with  lashes.  It  can  descry  objects  at 
a  great  distance  in  the  open  desert.  The  strength  of  the 
ostrich  is  such  that  it  can  carry  two  men  on  its  back. 

In  the  wild  state  the  ostrich  is  hunted  by  horsemen  who 
intercept  the  bird  at  a  certain  point  in  the  circle  which  its 
running  describes.  It  is  often  killed  by  men  who  envelope 
themselves  in  ostrich  skins,  imitate  the  manners  of  the  ostrich 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  approach  them  so  closely  that  they  are 
able  to  kill  one  after  another  with  their  poisoned  arrows. 

The  ostrich  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  raised  in  confinement 
for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  feathers. 

THIRD  YEAR.    FALL  TERM. 

Other  Animals 

The  Wolf. 

Material :  Pictures  of  wolves,  singly  and  in  packs.  Recall 
story  of  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Covering:  Fur,  thick  and  coarse,  especially  upon  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  generally  yellow  or  gray  in  color. 

Food :  Wolves  are  flesh  eaters ;  very  fond  of  sheep,  of  the 
young  of  the  buffalo  and  other  large  animals ;  will  also  kill  and 
eat  their  cousins,  the  foxes ;  when  hungry  will  attack  man. 

Uses:  The  wolf  is  a  scavenger.  The  skin  is  used  for 
making  parchment  and  for  drumheads.  The  fur  is  used  for 
making  rugs  and  muffs. 

Movements  and  Habits:  Not  very  swift  nor  very  strong, 
but  have  great  powers  of  endurance.  Generally  hunt  in  packs. 
Will  attack  and  devour  almost  any  animal,  wild  or  domestic. 
Attack  large  animals  by  springing  at  their  throats.  The  wolf 
walks  upon  his  toes  only;  he  hunts  at  night,  follows  prey  by 
sense  of  smell.  He  is  a  very  cautions  animal.  Lives  "to  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Home:  Den  or  burrow,  generally  taken  from  some  other 
animal ;  the  dwellings  of  the  jackal,  badger,  fox  and  bear  are 
often  appropriated  by  Mr.  Wolf. 

The  wolf's  eyes  are  smaller,  higher  and  more  oblique  than 
the  dog's ;  the  ears  are  smaller  and  more  open ;  the  hind  quar- 
ters are  lower ;  the  tail  hangs  closely  and  nearly  straight ;  the 
two  middle  claws  of  each  foot  are  close  together;  the  muzzle 
is  more  pointed,  the  edges  of  the  lips  are  black. 

The  Fox. 

Material:  Pictures  of  foxes  in  characteristic  attitudes. 

Covering :  A  soft  fur,  usually  reddish-brown,  used  for  trim- 
mings and  for  making  ladies'  muffs  and  neck  wear. 

Food :  The  fox  feeds  upon  poultry,  geese,  partridge,  rab- 
bits, field  mice,  frogs,  wild  honey  and  grapes. 

Movements :  Runs  very  fast,  makes  sudden  turns  to  double 
on  his  pursuers,  creeps  and  slinks  after  his  prey,  is  a  good 
swimmer.    The  cubs  (young  foxes)  are  very  playful. 

Jlome:  The  fox  lives  mostly  in  an  underground  burrow, 


which  he  either  digs  for  himself  or  seizes  from  a  rabbit, 
generally  has  several  ways  of  entering  his  den. 

Habits :  The  for  is  sly  and  cunning  and  fond  of  solicitude 
When  hunted  he  uses  every  trick  to  escape,  even  feignin; 
death,  but  at  the  last  extremity  will  fight  for  life.  The  fo; 
searches  for  his  food  at  night;  his  cry  is  a  yelp  or  low  bark 
WHien  the  babies  are  small  Mr.  Fox  provides  food  for  the  whol 
family.  It  takes  a  fox  two  years  to  reach  his  full  growth ;  h 
sometimes  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  tail  i 
bushy  and  tipped  with  white :  it  is  called  the  brush ;  in  coL 
weather  the  fox  wraps  it  round  his  face  for  warmth. 

The  fox's  head  is  rounder  and  the  muzzle  is  more  pointer 
than  that  of  the  dog.  The  iris  of  the  eyes  of  the  fox  close 
in  a  narrow  slit;  that  of  the  dog  in  a  circular  manner.  Th 
fox's  ears  are  erect  and  triangular,  dog's  ears  usually  hang 
The  fox  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  so  strong  that  th 
hounds  can  follow  by  it  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Snakes. 

Material  :Pictures  of  snakes  in  characteristic  attitudes ;  ca: 
skins,  rattles,  etc. 

General  Description :  Body  long,  cylindrical  in  shape ;  hea 
continuous  with  body ;  eyes  without  true  eyelids,  but  covere 
with  a  clear  and  transparent  skin ;  no  visible  external  eai 
mouth  generally  very  wide  and  easily  stretched ;  nostrils  siti 
ated  at  the  side  of  the  front  part  of  the  mouth. 

Striking  characteristics :  Power  of  distending  jaw  so  th. 
it  is  able  to  s_wallow  a  large  animal.  When  the  snake's  jack' 
of  scales  gets  old  and  worn  or  too  small,  a  new  jacket  begii 
to  grow  under  the  old,  which  then  becomes  loose  and  at  la 
splits  and  peels  oflf.  When  the  mother  snake  scents  dang 
she  hisses  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  babies  all  glide  dov 
her  throat;  when  the  danger  is  past  she  throws  her  jaw  boi 
out  of  joint  and  gives  them  a  chance  to  slip  into  the  gra 
again. 

Covering:  The  snake's  body  is  covered  with  scales,  bj 
over  these  scales  a  skin  is  stretched ;  this  skin  is  often  she 
When  the  snake  is  casting  the  skin  it  is  dull  and  refuses  , 
eat. 

Food :  Generally  of  living  animals ;  prey  upon  frogs,  mi< 
rats  and  birds.     Food  not  masticated,  but  swallowed  enti 
The  teeth,  which  are  numerous  and  inclined  backward,  a{ 
the  snake  in  catching  and  swallowing  food.     Some  snak( 
pursue  prey,  fascinate  it  and  then  crush  or  poison  it. 

Uses :  Savages  use  the  poison  from  the  snake's  fangs 
tip  their  arrows;  non-poisonous  snakes  kill  injurious  anime 

Movements  :  Creeps  and  glides  by  bending  body  ;  can  swi* 
raises  body  almost  erect  when  about  to  spring  on  prey.        I 

Homes :  Snakes  are  usually  found  in  long,  coarse  gra . 
In  hot  weather  they  move  about  very  quickly  and  are  of  i 
seen  trailing  along  dusty  roads.  When  cold  weather  conj 
the  snake  lies  torpid  in  holes  or  marshes.  Usually  a  lai! 
number  coil  together  in  one  spot.     Some  snakes  live  in  wal . 

Habits:  In  general  the  snake  is  timid,  prefers  to  esciJ 
rather  than  fight.  When  about  to  attack  the  body  is  coil 
and  the  head  raised.  Snakes  sometimes  burrow  with  e 
prairie  dog;  they  climb  trees  to  rob  birds'  nests  and  kill  e 
young;  sometimes  suspend  themselves  by  tail. 

The  snake  is  a  cold-blooded  animal,  it  grows  slowly ;  n 
general  its  color  is  like  its  surroundings.  The  snake's  ton;  e 
is  forked  at  the  tip  and  is  capable  of  being  withdrawn  int  a 
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3rt  of  sheath,  it  greatly  assists  the  animal  in  the  act  of  swal- 
iwing.  The  snake  hisses  when  angry.  It  uses  its  tongue  as 
feeler.  The  young  are  produced  from  long,  white,  soft- 
lelled  eggs  which  are  deposited  in  some  sheltered  place.  The 
eat  of  the  sun  and  air  is  sufficient  to  hatch  them. 

The  Turtle. 
Material:  Live  turtle  in  vivarium — combs,  knife  handles, 
;c.,  made  of  shell. 

Striking  characteristics :  Large,  prominent  eyes,  the  lids  of 
hich  open  vertically ;  body  enclosed  within  case,  the  upper 
art  of  which  is  rounded,  the  lower  part  fiat.  This  case  is 
ery  strong,  the  parts  are  joined  together  at  the  edges  but 
Hows  the  head,  neck  and  limbs  to  be  protruded  or  withdrawn 
t  pleasure. 

Covering:  The  soft  body,  which  has  an  inner  jointed 
ieleton,  is  protected  by  a  hard,  thick  shell;  the  head  and 
;gs  are  further  protected  by  extra  shell  like  scales. 

Food:  Principally  sea  vegetables — sea  weed,  grass  and 
frack.  Some  varieties  feed  on  shell  fish.  The  small,  flat 
iws  of  the  turtle  are  covered  with  a  horny  beak,  the  lower 
ortion  of  which  shuts  into  the  upper.  This  enables  him  to 
nap  off  a  portion  of  food  as  if  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Uses :  The  flesh  and  eggs  are  used  for  food ;  from  the  eggs 
n  oil  is  obtained  which  is  used  as  a  dressing  for  food  and  also 
or  illuminating  purposes.  The  large  shells  of  sea  turtles  are 
sed  as  shields,  small  boats,  children's  baths,  etc.;  from  the 
hell  of  the  Hawksbill  Turtle  handles  for  penknives  and 
azors,  inlay  for  cabinet  work,  combs  and  many  fancy  arti- 
les  are  made. 

Movements :  The  turtle  swims  gfacefully ;  but  is  very 
wkward  on  land.   It  can  swim  under  water  for  a  long  time. 

Homes:  Turtles  frequent  the  sea,  living  partly  on  land 
nd  partly  in  the  water. 

Habits :  Turtles,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  retreat  to 
he  bottom  of  ponds  where,  buried  in  the  mud,  they  hibernate, 
rhe  turtle  deposits  its  eggs  in  holes  in  the  sand  of  the  beach ; 
hese  holes  are  hollowed  out  at  night;  great  precautions  are 
aken  lest  they  should  be  discovered.  The  eggs  are  hatched 
ly  the  heat  of  the  sun;  the  young  are  able  at  once  to  make 
or  the  nearest  water  and  provide  their  own  food. 

Turtles  live  to  a  great  age,  their  hard  shells  protect  them 
rom  all  enemies  except  man.  When  the  turtle  is  turned  over 
)n  his  back  he  is  helpless,  being  unable  to  get  on  his  feet 
.gain. 

Goldfish. 

Material :  Several  fish  kept  in  a  glass  globe. 

Striking  Characteristics :  Scaly,  cold  blooded  animals,  limbs 
lot  jointed,  smooth  edged  scales.  Eyes  have  no  eyelids.  Gills 
)pening  on  side  of  head  to  breathe  the  air  in  the  water. 

Covering :  Scales — reddish  yellow  in  color. 

Food :  What  it  can  procure  in  the  water. 

Movements:  Swims,  darts. 

Home :  In  fresh  water. 

Habits :  Lay  their  eggs,  in  sticky  masses,  in  the  water, 
iwim  very  fast,  the  body  being  long,  thin  and  flexible.  The 
goldfish  swims  principally  by  means  of  tail  which  it  uses  like 
n  oar;  the  use  of  the  fins  is  to  balance  the  body  and  to  steer 
I'ith.  It  breathes  through  its  gills ;  sometimes  the  fish  may 
PC  seen  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  when  the  air  in 
he  water  is  exhausted ;  it  then  breathes  in  audible  gulps. 


Minnow. 

Material:  Several  fish  kept  in  glass  globe. 

Rarely  more  than  three  inches  in  length ;  of  a  rounder  form 
than  the  goldfish. 

The  head  and  back  are  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  the  sides 
lighter  and  mottled,  underneath  pink  in  summer  fading  to 
white  in  winter. 

Minnows  love  a  stream  with  a  pebbly  bottom;  they  swim 
in  shoals  and  will  eat  any  soft  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
They  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  stream  with  trout  as  they 
destroy  the  spawn  of  both  trout  and  salmon. 

The  Lobster. 

Material:  Good  pictures,  claws — live  specimen. 

Striking  Characteristics :  Four  pair  of  legs.  Two  large  and 
powerful  claws — strong  enough  to  pinch  off  a  man's  finger — 
will  not  let  go,  would  rather  lose  claw — one  claw  has  blunt 
teeth  for  crushing  shells,  etc.,  the  other  has  sharp  teeth  for 
holding  prey  and  pinching;  often  loses  claws  in  fight,  new 
ones  grow  in  same  place.  A  sudden  noise,  like  thunder,  will 
make  them  shed  claws.  Fishermen  put  piece  of  wood  in  claws 
to  prevent  fighting  after  capture.    Turns  red  when  boiled. 

Covering:  The  lobster  is  protected  by  a  shell  which  it  sheds 
once  each  year. 

Food :  Entirely  animal-meat,  mussels,  clams  and  oysters. 

Use :  The  lobster  is  used  for  food,  except  when  it  is  moult- 
ing. 

Movements :  Can  crawl  slowly ;  burrows  in  the  mud. 

Habits :  The  lobster  can  breathe  under  water ;  it  is  very 
quarrelsome ;  can  not  resist  a  basket  or  trap  baited  with  meat. 
Shiny  substances  like  oyster  shells  or  bottles  also  attract 
them.  Mrs.  Lobster  glues  her  round  eggs  together  with  a 
sticky  fluid  and  attaches  them  to  her  body.  The  babies  stay 
near  the  mother  for  protection. 

The  Crab. 

Material :  Live  specimen. 

Striking  Characteristics  :  Large,  prominent  eyes,  compound, 
movable,  set  on  stems.  Two  pairs  of  antennae,  organs  of  touch 
and  hearing.  Tail  which  fits  into  a  groove  under  body.  Legs, 
ten  in  number,  are  hinge-like,  the  first  pair  have  pincer-like 
claws  with  which  it  catches  i^rey ;  the  last  pair  are  flattened 
into  paddles  for  swimming.  The  side  claws  are  thin  and  sharp 
to  dig  and  to  walk  with.  Sometimes  the  crab  loses  a  claw  in 
moulting  or  fighting;  can  detach  them  when  caught  by 
claws.    Claws  grow  again. 

Covering :  A  hard,  almost  stony,  shell  with  sharp  points  on 
edge  for  protection.  Both  head  and  throat  covered  with  a 
shield  of  same  material  as  shell.  Molts  often,  new  shell  very 
soft,  crab  hides  until  new  shell  hardens. 

Food :  Sand  fleas,  water  animals,  other  crabs,  fish,  mollusks, 
etc. 
Uses:  Scavengers,  used  as  food. 

Movements :  Very  quick,  active.  Can  swim  or  walk  back- 
wards, forwards,  sideways  without  turning.     Can  run  fast. 

Homes :  Live  in  the  sea,  in  fresh  water  and  some  on  land. 
Found  along  rocky  shore.     Bury  themselves  in  the  sand. 

Habits:  Pounces  on  prey — tears  it  to  pieces  with  claws. 
A  great  fighter,  kills  and  eats  other  crabs.  Breathe  under  water 
by  means  of  gills. 

The  young  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  water.  At  first 
little  round  swimming  animals,  with  neither  legs  nor  claws. 
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They   moult   very    frequently,   the   covering   of   the   feet   and 
claws  being  thrown  off  with  the  shell. 

LANGUAGE    DRILLS    IN    3A    AND    3B 

The  majority  of  the  children  attending  our  public  schools 
have  not  the  proper  home  environment  to  afford  them  con- 
stant practice  in  correct  expression.  No  one  topic  under  the 
vast  subject  of  English  seems  of  greater  importance  than  that 
of  7'erb  forms.  Is  it  not  then  the  teacher's  duty,  as  well  as  her 
pleasure,  to  give  frequent  and  varied  drills  on  the  correct  forms 
in  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the  verbs  ?  With  the  little  folks  this 
work  may  be  made  very  interesting.  The  method  to  be  em- 
ployed will  not  only  aid  in  improving  expression,  but  also  in 
developing  increased  ability  to  carry  a  given  sentence. 

When  the  subject  of  verb  forms  is  introduced  in  the  3A, 
we  are  not  to  expect  the  little  ones  eight  and  nine  years  of  age 
to  understand  the  reason  why  certain  forms  are  used.  These 
reasons  are  to  be  left  until  the  children  reach  a  more  advanced 
stage,  and  until  then  the  results  will  be  obtained  by  good  at- 
tention and  by  good  models  to  copy.  Why  not,  then,  employ 
the  method  of  introducing  the  verbs  in  story  form?  The 
teacher  tells  the  story  twice,  emphasizing  (so  as  to  be  very 
noticeable  to  her  hearers)  the  forms  of  the  verb,  wherever 
they  occur  throughout  the  story.  It  is  much  better  to  tell  the 
story  than  to  read  it.  This  done,  the  teacher  gives  each  child 
in  the  class  a  question  to  be  answered  in  a  whole  sentence. 
It  will  surprise  you  how  readily  the  answers  will  be  given, 
thus  the  teacher  will  get  her  entire  story  from  the  individuals. 
The  next  period  you  have  planned  to  devote  to  a  verb  drill, 
write  the  story  on  the  board,  omitting  the  forms  of  the  given 
verb.  Have  the  children  copy  the  story,  filling  in  the  blanks 
with  the  forms  of  the  verb  which  they  think  are  correct.  Then 
the  children  will  have  written  the  story  told  in  the  previous 
lesson.  The  same  plan  may  be  followed  for  each  verb  in  the 
3A  and  3B ;  but  if  a  teacher  of  the  3B  is  desirous  of  making 
the  work  still  more  varied,  for  a  third  lesson  she  may  write 
the  questions  on  the  board  and  the  children  write  the  answers 
on  paper  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  original  story. 

3A — Verb  Stories. 

Is — /ire.     Contrast. 

(Story.) 

John  is  not  a  good  boy.  He  is  very  mischievous.  John  is 
not  obedient.  He  is  unkind  to  the  cat.  John  is  not  smart  in 
school.     I  think  John  is  a  horrible  boy. 

John's  brothers  are  good  boys.  They  are  not  mischievous. 
The  brothers  are  obedient.  They  are  kind  to  the  cat.  John's 
brothers  are  smart  in  school.    I  think  they  are  nice  boys. 

(Questions.) 

Is  John  a  good  boy  ? 

Are  his  brothers  good  boys? 

Is  John  very  mischievous  ? 

Are  the  brothers  mischievous  ? 

Is  John  unkind  to  the  cat  ? 

Are  John's  brothers  unkind  to  the  cat? 

Is  John  smart  in  school? 

Are  the  brothers  smart  in  school? 

Do  you  think  John  is  a  horrible  boy? 

Do  you  think  his  brothers  are  nice  boys? 
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Was — Were. 
(Story.) 
Kate  ivas  to  school  yesterday.     Her  sisters  ivere  in  i 
country.  Kate  ivas  at  her  grandma's  last  night.     Her  broth 
were  at  home.    Kate  ivas  anxious  to  come  home  this  niornii 
Her  sisters  ivere  anxious  to  stay  away  for  a  week. 

The  whole  family  were  away  in  tl^e  country  last  sumni 
Their  grandma  was  with  them.  They  were  up  in  the  Catski 
They  were  away  two  months. 

(Questions.) 
Was  Kate  to  school  yesterday? 
Were  her  sisters  in  the  country? 
Was  Kate  at  her  grandma's  last  night  ? 
Were  her  brothers  at  home? 
Was  Kate  anxious  to  come  home  this  morning? 
Were  her  sisters  anxious  to  stay  away  for  a  week  ? 
Were  the  whole  family  away  in  the  country  last  summ( 
Was  their  grandma  with  them? 
Were  they  up  in  the  Catskills? 
Were  they  away  two  months  ? 

Has — Have. 
(Story.) 
Our  baby  Itas  golden  hair.    The  baby  has  no  teeth.    He  / 
a  rattle.     Baby  has  a  high  chair.     The  baby  has  a  nurse. 
has  no  books.    Our  baby  has  many  years  to  grow. 

Baby's  sisters  hax'e  dark  brown  hair.  They  have  teeth.  1 
sisters  have  many  dolls.  They  have  ordinary  chairs.  Bat 
sisters  have  no  nurse.  They  have  books  to  read.  They  /k 
not  as  long  to  grow  as  baby. 

(Questions.) 
Has  our  baby  boy  golden  hair? 
Has  the  baby  no  teeth? 
Has  he  a  rattle  ? 
Has  baby  a  high  chair? 
Has  the  baby  a  nurse? 
Has  we  no  books? 
Has  our  baby  many  years  to  grow? 
Have  baby's  sisters  dark  brown  hair? 
Have  they  teeth? 
Have  the  sisters  many  dolls? 
Have  they  ordinary  chairs? 
Have  baby's  sisters  no  nurse? 
Have  they  books  to  read? 
Have  they  as  long  to  grow  as  baby? 
3B — Verb  Stories. 
Do. 
(Story.) 
Mary  and  Kate  had  an  afternoon  party.     Their  aunt  H 
most  of  the  work.     Their  older  sisters  did  a  little  too.     h 
aunt  has  always  done  this   for  them.     The  little  guest- 
what  they  were  told  to  do. 

The  dog  did  his  best  to  amuse  the  children.  Tip,  the  at 
did  some  tricks  too.  At  seven  o'clock  the  parrot  said,  "C  Id 
ren,  have  you  done  your  homework?  Then  the  little  Ik 
said  their  good-byes. 

(Questions.) 
Did  Mary  and  Kate  have  an  afternoon  party? 
Who  did  most  of  the  work  ? 

{Continued  on  page  38.) 
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NATURE  STUDY— 4A 

Spiders 
A.  IV cb.  Most  spiders  spin  webs,  usually  called  cobwebs, 
jut  while  some  live  in  them,  others  use  them  only  as  a  means 
0  catch  their  prey.  They  seldom  move  from  place  to  place 
.vithout  spinning  a  line  after  them ;  by  the  use  of  which  they 
ire  able  to  drop  safely  from  any  height.  Spiders  also  line 
he  crevices  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  with  a  coating  of 
silk,  and  they  shut  up  their  eggs  in  a  cocoon  made  of  silk, 
^ead  on  manner  of  spinning  webs :  Young  Folks'  Cyclopae- 
lia  of  Common  Things,  pp.  705  and  706. 

B.  Comparison  with  insects.  Spiders  are  like  insects  in 
jcing  airbreathing,  but  are  unlike  them  in  having  the  head 
ind  chest  united  in  one,  so  that  the  body  instead  of  being 
Jivided  into  three  (3)  parts,  as  in  insects,  is  divided  into 
:wo  (2) — the  head  and  chest  and  the  abdomen. 

C.  They  also  have  eight  (8)  pairs  of  legs,  while  insects 
lave  but  six,  and  they  have  no  wings  and  no  feelers.  Spiders, 
:oo,  do  not  pass  through  two  or  three  changes  in  life,  like 
many  insects,  but  are  born  in  the  same  shape  in  which  they 
jrow  up. 

D.  Habitat.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  spiders. 
Differ  in  size.  Some  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
5ome  only  in  a  few  places.  Some  live  in  the  fields  and  some  on 
:he  water.  Some  live  all  the  time  in  houses,  either  in  cellars, 
:orners  of  rooms  or  chinks  in  the  walls,  and  others  seldom 
:nter  houses  unless  driven  in  by  cold  weather. 

E.  Means  of  defense.  Spiders  are  armed  with  terrible 
jaws,  made  up  of  two  sharp-pointed  hooked  blades,  with  saw- 
like edges.  The  points  of  these  blades  shut  together  in  the 
wound  when  a  spider  bites,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
spurted  from  them  a  colorless  poison,  which  kills  insects. 

F.  Prey.  Spiders  are  flesh  eaters,  and  their  mouths  are 
made  for  biting,  though  they  generally  suck  the  juices  from 
the  bodies  of  their  prey  instead  of  eating  them. 

G.  Eggs.  Spiders  lay  eggs  but  once  a  year,  usually  in 
June,  .'\lmost  all  kinds  enclose  them  in  a  cocoon,  in  which 
the  young  remain  until  they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  many  as  two  thousand  are  sometimes  laid  in 
Dne  cocoon,  and  though  many  of  them  hatch,  few  live  to  grow. 

Snails. 

A.  Habitat.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  kinds,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  usually  live 
in  damp  places,  such  as  the  shady  walks  of  parks  and  gardens. 
In  cold  weather  they  crawl  under  a  stone  or  log,  draw  the 
body  into  its  shell  and  spend  the  winter  in  a  numb  state. 

B.  Manner  of  feeding.  At  the  end  of  the  head  is  the 
mouth,  with  a  horny-toothed  jaw  on  the  upper  lip,  against 
which  the  animal  presses  its  food  with  its  tongue.  (Food.) 
It  can  thus  eat  tender  leaves,  fruit,  mushrooms  and  other 
soft  things.  They  feed  mostly  in  the  night  time,  and  will  often 
spoil  a  garden  in  a  single  night. 

C.  Characteristics.  The  snail  has  a  head  with  two  pairs 
of  feelers  on  it.  The  upper  pair,  which  are  larger  than  the 
lower  pair,  can  be  entirely  drawn  into  a  sheath;  the  round 
knobs  on  the  end  of  these  are  the  eyes  of  the  snail.  At  the 
end  of  the  head  is  the  mouth.  The  common  garden  snail  has  a 
soft,  jelly-like  body  and  a  hard  spiral  shell  (spiral  usually 
turns  from  right  to  left,  left  to  right  a  curiosity).  The  lower 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  long  and  flat,  is  called  the  foot. 


D.  Locomotion.  By  drawing  up  the  foot  and  pushing  it 
out  again,  the  animal  can  creep,  but  not  very  fast.  When  at 
rest  the  whole  body  can  be  drawn  into  the  shell. 

Oysters. 

A.  Habitat.  Oysters  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  they  are  not  all  alike,  for  there  are  said  to  be  more 
than  fifty  kinds.  Those  growing  in  cool  climates  have  more 
flavor  than  those  of  hot  countries.  They  grow  commonly 
near  shores  in  water  twelve  to  fifty  feet  deep,  generally  in 
quiet  bays  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  They  cannot  live  in 
fresh  water,  but  sometimes  they  live  out  of  water.  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Long  Island  Sound. 

B.  Characteristic  parts.  The  two  sides  of  the  oyster's 
shell  are  unequal.  The  lower  side  is  larger  than  the  upper 
and  bulges  out  more,  and  it  is  by  this  that  it  is  fastened  to 
rocks,  limbs  of  trees,  and  other  things  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  oyster  is  a  very  simple  animal,  but  it  breathes  and  eats 
like  other  animals.  It  has  two  pairs  of  gills,  by  which  it  sep- 
arates from  the  water  the  small  quantity  of  air  which  it  needs ; 
and  although  it  has  no  head,  it  has  a  mouth  hidden  under  the 
fold  of  its  mantle  or  skin,  into  which  it  sucks  food  from  the 
water.  Every  oyster  has  a  strong  muscle  fastened  to  the  middle 
of  each  side  of  its  shell  by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  open 
and  close  its  shell.  This  muscle  has  to  be  cut  through  with  a 
knife  before  any  oyster  can  be  opened. 

Earthworms. 

A.  Earthzcorms  (form).  Worms  in  general.  The  bodies 
of  worms  are  generally  long,  slender  and  round,  though  some 
are  flat,  and  they  have  no  skeletons.  Worms  have  no  feet, 
but  are  usually  provided  wfth  bristles,  hairs  or  hooks,  which 
aid  them  in  crawling;  and  most  of  them  have  mouths  and 
eyes  and  have  also  senses  of  hearing  and  touch. 

B.  Form  of  Earthworms.  Earthworm,  sometimes  called 
angleworm,  has  a , sharp-pointed  head,  near  the  end  of  which 
is  its  mouth.  It  has  no  teeth  and  no  eyes ;  along  the  rings  of 
its  body  are  many  short,  rough  bristles  which  aid  in  creeping 
or  climbing  in  the  ground. 

C.  Habitat.  Earthworms  live  in  moist  earth,  through 
which  they  work  their  way,  making  long  galleries  and  swal- 
lowing the  earth  as  they  go. 

D.  Food.  Some  writers  think  that  they  get  all  their 
food  from  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  earth.  Earth  passes 
through  them  just  as  food  does  through  other  animals. 

Uses.  The  little  heaps  of  fine-grained  earth  often  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  are  earth  thrown  out  by  them.  These 
worm  casts,  as  they  are  called,  sometimes  gain  so  fast  as  to 
form  a  layer  of  fine  soil,  and  many  old  pastures  owe  their 
richness  to  them.  By  throwing  up  these  little  heaps  and  by 
boring  through  and  loosening  the  soil  so  that  the  rain  can 
get  at  it  and  the  fibres  of  the  plants  can  work  their  way 
through  it,  earthworms  are  of  very  great  use  to  mankind. 
They  also  furnish  food  for  many  birds  and  fishes  and  for 
small  mammals  and  reptiles,  such  as  moles  and  frogs. 

E.  Enemies.     Birds,  fishes,  moles,  frogs. 

F.  General.  Earthworms  seldom  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  except  at  night  and  in  wet  weather.  In  times  of 
drought  and  cold  weather  they  go  deep  down  into  the  earth. 
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COMPOSITIONS— 4A 

Written  reproduction  is  begun  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  year.  That  the  children  may  have  a  good  foundation, 
it  is  essential  that  the  compositions  of  the  first  month  should 
be  entirely  imitations  of  models  or  review  of  language  work 
along  this  Hne  studied  in  preceding  grades.  These  formS  should 
not  be  placed  before  the  children  to  be  copied,  as  mere  pen- 
manship exercises.  Let  the  child  imagine  that  he  is  giving  the 
sentences  and  that  the  teacher  is  but  writing  his  thoughts.  By 
skilful  questioning  this  may  be  done,  and  the  child  will  enjoy 
"building  up"  the  composition.  The  subjects  may  be  made 
attractive  through  correlation  with  the  nature  work  of  the 
grade,  but  should  not  be  so  absorbing  as  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  from  the  fundamental  principles  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  sequence  of  paragraphs. 

At  all  times,  both  in  conversation  and  in  written  work, 
abundant  exercise  should  be  given  in  the  correct  use  of  parts 
of  irregular  verbs  frequently  misused.  Emphasize  particularly 
verbs  "do,"  "see"  and  "go." 

Writing  from  questions  or  topics  may  be  begun  during  the 
second  month.  Subjects  may  now  be  selected  from  nature, 
geography,  history  or  current  events. 

It  would  be  to  advantage  not  to  attempt  having  the  children 
reproduce  without  aid  from  the  teacher  subject  matter  from 
their  silent  reading  until  the  fourth  month  of  the  term.  Then, 
if  their  original  compositions  are  corrected  while  they  are  being 
written,  this  work  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  children. 

The  attention  of  the  child  should  be  called  to  the  necessity 
of  eliminating  all  non-essentials  in  short  reproduction,  and 
they  should  be  led  to  distinguish  between  important  and  un- 
important items. 

Model  compositions  should  be  short  and  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing is  suggested. 

Snails. 
Habits;  Characteristics;  Food. 

Snails  live  in  damp  places.  In  cold  weather  they  crawl 
under  a  stone  or  log.  They  draw  the  body  into  the  shell. 
They  spend  the  winter  in  a  numb  state. 

The  snail  has  a  soft  body  and  a  hard  spiral  shell.  On  the 
head  are  two  pairs  of  feelers.  At  the  end  of  the  head  is  the 
mouth. 

Snails  eat  tender  leaves  and  fruit.  They  feed  mostly  in 
the  night  time.    They  will  often  spoil  a  garden  in  a  single  night. 

Circe. 

For  reproduction  from  questions  the  children  might  be  told 
the  story  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  at  the  home  of  Circe. 

Circe  was  a  sorceress,  noted  for  her  magic  arts,  who  lived 
on  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  Ulysses,  a  king  and  one 
of  the  Greek  leaders  in  the  war  against  Troy,  stopped  at  her 
island.  He  sent  some  of  his  sailors  to  Circe  to  ask  for  food. 
She  gave  them  meat  and  drink,  and  while  they  were  eating 
turned  all  of  them,  excepting  one  who  had  remained  outside, 
into  pigs.  The  sailor  who  had  been  saved  went  back  to  the 
ship  and  told  Ulysses  what  had  happened.  Ulysses,  aided  by 
Mercury,  who  had  given  him  a  magic  herb  that  saved  him 
from  Circe's  enchantment,  went  to  her  palace  and  made  her 
t'lrn  the  pigs  back  to  men.  She  liked  Ulysses,  and  he  and  his 
r-.en  stayed  on  the  island  one  year. 


Questions. 

Who  was  Circe?  For  what  was  she  noted?  Where  d 
she  live? 

Who  stopped  at  her  island?  For  what  did  he  send  h 
sailors  to  her?  What  did  she  do  to  the  sailors  while  th( 
were  eating? 

What  did  Ulysses  do?  What  did  he  carry  with  him 
What  did  he  make  Circe  do?  Where  did  he  and  his  cor 
panions  stay  for  one  year? 

Oral  reproduction  from  questions  or  topics  should  pr 
cede  written  work. 

Answers. 

Circe  was  a  sorceress.  She  was  noted  for  her  magic  arl 
She  lived  on  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Ulysses  stopped  at  her  island.  He  sent  some  of  his  sailo 
to  her  to  ask  for  food.  While  they  were  eating  she  turn( 
them  into  pigs. 

Ulysses  went  to  her  palace.  He  carried  an  herb  that  sav( 
him  from  Circe's  charms.  He  made  her  turn  the  pigs  ba( 
to  men.  He  and  his  companions  stayed  on  her  island  fi 
one  year. 

As   a  broadening   influence   on   the   child's   mind,   curre 
events  should  be  discussed  even  in  the  fourth  year.    Occasio 
ally  some  matter  of  general  interest,  such  as  the  opening 
the  subway,  should  be  used  as  a  subject  for  written  compositio 

The  Subway. 

New  York  has  the  greatest  subway  .in  the  world.  It  w 
opened  to  the  public  Thursday,  October  28,  1904. 

Ground  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  was  broken  for  the  ro: 
on  March  25,  1900.  Since  then  about  four  thousand  men  ha 
worked  on  it  daily.    The  subway  is  thirteen  miles  long. 

So  far,  the  cost  is  nearly  forty  million  dollars.  It  is  e 
pected  that  two  hundred  million  passengers  can  be  carri 
yearly. 

Letter  Writing. 

Few  children  are  able  to  compose  even  a  simple  letter 
a  friend.    They  know,  as  a  rule,  still  less  about  the  form.    : 
being  of  practical  use  to  them  to  be  able  to  write  notes  : 
sympathy,  regret,  gratitude,  etc.,  models  should  be  given  th  i 
to  be  studied  and  copied. 

The  following  points  should  be  considered : 

1.  Date. 

2.  Salutation. 

3.  Body. 

4.  Closing  sentence. 

5.  Signature. 

6.  Address  on  envelope. 

658  Leonard  Street,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  28,  190- 
Dear  James: 

The  very  pretty  copy  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  c;  le 
this  morning.  The  illustrations  are  fine,  and  I  am  sure  th  I 
shall  enjoy  the  story.  I  have  already  finished  the  first  o 
chapters. 

I  received,  also,  a  new  book  from  mother.    It  is  called  "  "' 
Little  Lame  Prince."    I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it  v 
you  come  to  visit  me. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  my  birthday  gift,  I  am 

Your  friend,    John  L.  Hai 
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TEST   QUESTIONS  IN   LANGUAGE— 4B 

FIRST    MONTH. 

1.  Tell  which  of  the  following  sentences  tells  what  things 
do,  which  tells  what  is  done  to  things,  which  tells  the  quality 
of  things  and  which  tells  what  things  are : 
The  spores  of  the  fern  are  brown. 
Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
Mushrooms  grow  in  dark,  damp  places. 
The  muscles  are  the  bundles  of  lean  meat  of  the  body 
which  help  it  to  move. 

2.  Write  three  sentences  in  which  capitals  are  used  correctly. 

3.  Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  lines  under 
the  predicate  in  the  following : 

The  English  army  landed  on  an  island,  a  few  miles 

below  Quebec. 
Industry  is  essential  to  happiness. 
The  Dutch  people  are  very  industrious. 

4.  Abbreviate: 

Avenue ;  New  York ;  Wednesday ;  foot ;  ounce ;  yard ; 
pound ;  bushel. 

5.  Change  to  more  than  one: 

This  box  is  empty. 

My  book  was  on  the  desk. 

6.  Write  in  full: 

We  haven't  seen  the  pictures. 

I'd  like  to  go  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't. 

We've  a  dog,  but  he  isn't  clever. 

7.  Write   a  question   about  North   America.     Draw   one 
line  under  the  subject  and  two  under  the  predicate. 

8.  Punctuate  the  following  sentence : 

Where  are  you  going  John  asked  Frank. 

9.  Complete  the  following  sentences,  using  some  part  of 
:he  words  given  in  the  parentheses: 

The  shepherd  boy on  a  rock  (sit) .    After  awhile 

he and to  the  brook  (rise,  go).  When 


he  had 


some  water  he  found  that  his  crook 


was 


(drink,  break). 


10.  The  little  black  cat  has  caught  a  big,  gray  rat. 

Give  complete  subject  and  complete  predicate. 

11.  Write  eight  consecutive  lines  of  "The  Barefoot  Boy." 

12.  Write  the  singular  and  plural  of  ox,  foxes,  lady,  days, 
md  deer. 

13.  Write  the  short  form  for  you  are,  does  not,  will  not, 
[  am,  shall  not. 

14.  Write  in  full:  He's,  can't,  I'll,  we've,  don't. 

SECOND    MONTH. 

1.  Write  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  period. 

2.  Form  sentences  by  joining  each  subject  given  below  to 
I  suitable  predicate  selected  from  the  list  of  predicates : 

New  York  was  filled  with  hay. 

The  farmer's  barn  is  over. 

My  day's  work  is  larger  than  Boston. 

The  traveler  are  happy. 

The  children  slipped  a  coin  in  my  hand. 

3.  Underscore  the  quality  words  in  the  following  sentences : 

A  grand  stately  lady  with  a  sweet  face  bent  over  the 

dying  child.    , 
I  know   a   lonesome   little   boy   who   lives  beside  the 

restless  sea. 


Poor  simple   Patty   boiled  yellow   buttercups   to   get 
gold  out  of  them. 

4.  In  the  following  give  the  rules  for  the  capitals  used: 

Every  Sunday  John  sings  hymns. 

Did  George  know  that  Paris  is  the  capital  of  France? 

5.  Write  two  statements  telling  what  are  done  to  things. 
Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  under  the  pred- 
icate in  each  statement. 

6.  I  saw  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.    Smith  at  the  meeting. 
"Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 

Tell  why  the  words  in  italics  are  begun  with  capitals. 

7.  Put  in  the  blanks  the  correct  word  from  the  following: 
Larger,  largest. 

My  apple  is  large,  but  your  apple  is . 

May's  apple  is  the of  the  two. 

8.  Write   any  eight   consecutive  lines   of  "The   Barefoot 
Boy"  after  the  sixteenth  line. 

THIRD    MONTH. 

1.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  suitable  quality  words: 

John  is ,  Frank  is than  John,  but  George 

is-  the of  all.    Mary  has  a doll,  Kate    ■ 


has  a 


doll  of  all. 


doll  than  Mary,  and  Lucy  has  the' 


2.  Write  a  direct  quotation  and  punctuate  correctly. 

3.  Give   a   rule   for   the   dash   and   one   for   the   hyphen. 

Illustrate. 

4.  Improve  the  following  sentences : 

The  children  were  frightened  at  the  elephant  because 

the  elephant  was  so  large. 
Robert  and  George  took  Robert's  and  George's  skates 

and  went  to  the  lake. 
Mary  said  that  Mary  had  finished  Mary's  work,  but 

Mary  was  mistaken. 

5.  Form  interrogative  sentences  by  joining  each  subject 
given  below  to  a  suitable  predicate.  Be  careful  to  punctuate 
and  capatilize  properly: 

The  boys  will  not  satisfy  his 

The  grocer's  wagon  hunger. 

That  piece  of  bread  did  upset  in  the  street. 

New  York  City  did  return  from  the  city. 

6.  When  do  we  use  "may"  and  when  do  we  use  "can"? 
Illustrate. 

7.  Punctuate: 

John  will  you  go  to  the  store  for  me  asked  Mrs.  Jones 
I  want  some  butter 

8.  Write  words  showing  ownership  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

My  horse  was  killed  by  hard  work. 

The work  was  examined  by  the  teacher. 

The  hunter  shot  pet  rabbit. 


Are  the 


rays  warm? 


Has  James  done  a  good 


work? 


9.  Write  four  statements  about  the  lion. 
What  things  do. 
What  IS  done  to  things. 
Quality  of  things. 
What  thines  are. 
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10.  Change  the  following  to  mean  one: 
We  are  going. 

These  cherries  are  ripe. 

Boxes  were  piled  on  -the  counters. 

11.  Dictate:  •'"      ■ 

"The  ship,"  said  Mr.  Lowell,  "struck  on  the  beach 

with  great  force." 
"There  were  not  men  enough  in  the  village,"  said  Dr. 

Smith,  "to  unload  the  targo." 

12.  Complete  the  following  sentences,  using  some  part  of 
the  word  given  in  parenthesis : 

The  horse  was  to  the  blacksmith  shop  to  be 

(drive,  shoe). 

Water  is  first  — ■  on  top  (freeze). 

The  winds  had  Christopher  Columbus  out  of 

his  course  (blow). 
The  sun  has  every  day  this  month   (shine). 

FOURTIJ    MONTH. 

1.  Write  the  following  sentence  three  times,  supplying  a 
different  quality  word  each  time : 

My  dog  is  ,  ^John's  dog  is than  mine. 


but  Fred's  dog  is  the 


of  all. 


2.  Give  the  forms  of :  drink,  write,  ring,  hold,  help. 

3.  Draw  a  line  under  the  subject  and  two  under  the 
predicate : 

The  English  won  the  battle  of  Quebec. 

Did  Washington  tight  in  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

4.  Write  a  broken  quotation,  punctuating  properly. 

5.  Change  to  indirect  quotations : 

John  said,  "I  will  not  go." 

The  man  answered,  "I  am  too  tired  to  work." 

"I  will  help  you,"  called  out  John. 

6.  "The  Hare  and  the  Hound"  was  the  subject  of  our  last 
composition.  Why  are  Hare  and  Hound  written  with  capital 
letters  ? 

7.  Abbreviate: 

Tuesday,  April,  Mister,  Long  Island,  geography,  quart, 
peck,  mountain. 

8.  Complete  the  sentences : 

The tail  is  long. 


claws  are  sharp. 

This  is  the  ball. 

This  country  is  proud  of 


history. 


9.  Complete  the  following  sentences,  using  some  form  of  the 
words  given  in  parenthesis : 

The  thief some  money  (steal). 

I  have a  composition  every  week  (write). 

10.  Dictate: 

"The  white  people,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "made  their  entry 
into  Alaska  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade." 

"Did  cold  weather  cause  them  great  trouble?"  asked 
Mr.  White. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "the  nipping  frost  made 
every  nerve  ache." 

11.  Give  three  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals,  and  an  example 
of  each. 

12.  Punctuate : 

Can  you  tell  me  asked  Mrs  Lake  who  discovered 
America 


14.  Write  possessive  plurals  of  sheep,  mouse,  calf,  journei 
woman. 

15.  Compare  each  of   the   following  words:  little,   weal 
diligent,  beautiful. 

16.  Give  the  complete  subject  and  complete  predicate  c 
the   following : 

Many  birds  built  their  nests  in  the  old  oak  tree. 

17.  Write  a  note   to  your  teacher  asking  her  to   excus 
your  absence. 

18.  Dictate: 

"Once,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "while  on  the  Alediterraneai 
Caesar  was  attacked  by  some  pirates.  He  treate 
them  kindly,  and  entered  into  their  amusement; 
They  liked  him  so  much  that  they  really  regarde 
him  as  their  leader." 

19.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  each  capital  letter  i 
the  following: 

From  my  study,  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
,  Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

FIFTH     MONTH. 

1.  Fill  the  blanks  with  suitable  quality  words: 

Gold  is  the of  metals,  but  iron  is  the . 

Bessie  is than  Kate,  but  not  so ,  nor  so 


The  flowers   of   May   are 
other  month. 


than   those   of  an 


2.  Address  an  envelope  to  your  uncle. 

3.  Ask  a  question  about  the  tiger. 

Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  under  tli 
predicate. 

4.  "I  wonder  if  they  will  find  us,"  whispered  Jack. 

a.  What  kind  of  quotation  is  this? 

b.  Change  to  an   indirect  quotation. 

5.  Punctuate : 

Mary  and  I  shouted  at  once  Look  John  here  conr 

the  train  from  New  York 
Will  you  have  these  crumbs  asked  the  little  girl 

6.  Write  sentences,  using  these  words  in  the  possessi' 
form:  horse,  lady,  tree,  mouse,  basket. 

7.  Write    four   statements    illustrating   the    four   types 
sentences. 

8.  Change  to  mean  one : 

Arthur  cut  those  flowers. 

Our  teeth  are  covered  with  enamel. 

We  are  going  with  you. 

The  monkeys  are  playing  in  the  trees. 

9.  Give  a  rule  for  quotation  marks.     Illustrate. 

10.  Fill  in  blanks  with  the  correct  form  of  "swim." 

The  boys  are in  the  river. 

A  horse across  the  stream. 


They  have 
Can  you 


a  mile  already. 


11.  Write  from  dictation: 

Dear  Paul:    My  brother  Fred  has  bought  a  pair  of  wl 
rabbits.     They  eat  cabbage  leaves  and  sleep  in  a  box  in 
yard.     Don't  you  want  to  come  and  see  them  ? 

Your  friend, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE   LESSON   UPON   LATITUDE  AND 
LONGITUDE— 5A 

Note — The  following  plan  may  cover  from  five  to  ten  recita- 
tion periods,  according  to  ability  of  the  class. 

Aim,  divided  into  the  sub-aims  of  the  successive  recitations : 

1.  To  teach  the  necessity  of  parallels  and  meridians. 

2.  To  teach  location  and  name  of  parallels. 

3.  To  teach  location  and  name  of  meridians. 

4.  To  teach  the  practical  use  of  parallels  in  locating  places 
upon  the  earth's  surface. 

5.  To  teach  the  practical  use  of  both  sets  of  lines. 
Preparation  :    Questions,  leading  children  to  see  the  diff- 
erent methods  of  locating  places. 

1.  In  the  school  building. 

2.  In  country. 

3.  In  city. 

(a.)   By  well  known  buildings.    Postoffice,  opera  house, 

hospital,  library,  various  school  buildings,  etc. 
{b.)  By  street  and  number. 

For  example:  1.  {Numbers  in  "method"  will  throughout 
the  article,  correspond  with  numbers  in  outline.)  Elmer,  could 
you  take  this  picture  to  Miss  Blank  for  me?  Tell  me  where 
you  will  go,  that  I  may  be  sure  you  know  the  room.  (If  Elmer 
doesn't  know,  let  some  child  tell  him.) 

Ask  other  questions  about  the  location  of  various  rooms — 
the  music  room,  the  museum,  the  physical  laboratory,  the 
library,  etc. — letting  children  see  that  we  must  have  knowledge 
of  some  rooms  as  "guide  posts"  to  us  in  finding  others. 

2.  In  the  country,  we  tell  strangers  where  to  find  desired 
houses,  roads,  etc.,  by  the  hills,  mountains,  bluffs,  valleys, 
rivers,  bridges,  cross-roads  or  by  houses  passed.  Or  we  may 
speak  of  the  number  of  miles.  Bring  this  out  by  questions. 
If  the  school  is  in  the  country,  children  may  be  asked  to  tell 
how  to  reach  their  homes,  etc. 

3.  {a.)  In  a  city,  when  asked  by  a  stranger  to  locate  some 
place,  we  usually  ask  him  whether  he  knows  where  the  post- 
office,  hotel,  library,  or  public  school  is,  or  we  show  him  one  of 
these  buildings  as  his  "guide  post."  Ask  the  children  to  locate 
various  stores  in  their  homes,  etc.,  and  their  answers  will  prove 
the  above  statement  true. 

{b.)  Is  there  any  better  or  surer  way  of  locating  places? 
(By  knowing  the  street  and  number  of  the  house.)  How 
could  a  stranger  find  the  street  and  house?  (He  would  need 
a  map  giving  names  of  the  city  streets,  etc.)  Children  have 
made  city  maps  and  hence  understand  this. 

Presentation  :  1.  Places  on  earth's  surface,  how  located. 

(a.)   By  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.     (Buffalo  is  at 

the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.     New  Orleans  is 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  etc.) 

{b.)   By  what  corresponds  in  a  city  to  the  street  and 

the  number  of  a  house. 

(1.)   Use  a  globe  or  map  on  which  we  can  see 
these  "streets."     Study  the  globe  and  some 
maps,  and  learn: 
(o.)   Location  of  lines. 
{b.)   Names  of  lines. 
(c.)   Number  of  lines. 

Discussion  of  (a.)  under  1  may  be  followed  by  reference 
to  sailor*  nnnti   th?  nrran     wit-Vi  nn  mnnntnins  or  other  forms 


to  guide  them,  leading  children  to  see  the  necessity  for  more 
accurate  means  of  location  outlined  under   {b). 

(a.)  Therefore  men  have  drawn  lines  upon  the  globe  (ex- 
plain carefully  that  these  lines  are  only  imaginary  upon  the 
earth  itself)  and  upon  maps  which  represent  the  earth.  These 
lines  cross  one  another  and  look  much  like  our  streets,  when 
shown  on  a  map.  Children  examine  the  globe  and  some  maps. 
(Use  globe  as  much  as  possible.)  Draw  your  fingers  over 
some  of  the  lines  which  you  can  see.  Which  lines  run  north 
and  south  ?    Which  run  east  and  west  ? 

(b.)  What  do  you  notice  about  the  east  and  west  lines? 
Frank,  Hattie  and  Walter  may  put  their  fingers  on  some  east 
and  west  lines.  Each  may  follow  his  line,  going  east.  Others 
may  watch  the  fingers.  Were  they  the  same  distance  apart  all 
of  the  time?  Rosse,  put  on  the  board  some  lines  that  are  the 
same  distance  apart  thruout.  What  are  such  lines  called? 
(Parallel  lines.)  Are  the  east  and  west  lines  on  the  globe 
parallel?  (Yes.)  And  because  they  are  parallel,  they  are 
called  a  name  which  shows  that.  Teacher  writes  parallels  on 
the  board  and  children  learn  to  spell  the  name,  and  to  trace 
the  parallels  again  and  again. 

Later,  when  ready  for  the  study  of  meridians,  the  teacher 
may  ask:  Are  the  north  and  south  lines  parallel?  (Trace, 
as  was  done  with  the  parallels.)  Were  the  fingers  the  same 
distance  apart  all  of  the  way  ?  (No.  They  all  came  together, 
at  each  pole.)  These  north  and  south  lines  are  called  meridians, 
but  you  could  not  now  understand  the  reason  for  the  name. 
(Teach  spelling  and  pronunciation  and  let  children  trace 
meridians.  Then  try  both  parallels  and  meridians  to  see  that 
there  is  no  confusion  of  names.) 

(c.)  Just  as  each  street  is  named  or  numbered,  so  each 
parallel  and  meridian  has  a  number.  Starting  at  the  equator 
(children  have  learned  about  the  equator  and  know  the  reason 
for  its  name,)  the  men  who  first  planned  these  lines,  made 
89  parallels  between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole,  and  89 
parallels  '  between  the  equator  and  the  south  pole.  (Let 
children  point  to  north  pole,  south  pole,  equator  and  then  tell 
how  many  parallels  in  each  half.) 

As  all  cannot  easily  see  the  globe,  I  will  draw  a  map  on 
this  board  and  we  can  continue  our  study  upon  that.  (Teacher 
draws  large  circle  with  arm  for  the  radius,  locates  equator 
with  colored  crayon  and  numbers  it  O — the  starting  point.) 
We  have  in  some  cities,  streets  from  which  the  houses  are 
numbered  both  ways.  Just  as  we  have  225  east  Fifth  street, 
and  225  west  Fifth  street,  so  we  have  a  fortieth  parallel  north 
of  the  equator  and  a  fortieth  parallel  south  of  the  equator,  as 
the  parallels  are  numbered  from  the  equator  both  north  and 
south. 

My  map  is  too  small  for  me  to  put  in  all  the  parallels,  so  I 
shall  put  in  only  eight,  letting  you  imagine  the  absent  ones. 

Teacher  talks  as  she  draws,  explaining  how  to  divide  each 
quadrant  into  thirds,  and  then  each  third  into  thirds  ^ ;  how 
to  connect  the  opposite  points  of  division,  making  eight  par- 
allels ;  how  nine  parallels  have  been  omitted  between  each  two 
drawn  and  hence  the  first  shown  must  be  numbered  10.  Then 
derive  from  children  the  numbers  for  the  other  parallels  and 


1.  Parallels  here  understood  to  be  one  degree  apart.    Term  "degree" 
not  yet  familiar  to  children. 

2.  Tlie  teacher  does  this  work  by  eye  measurements  alone ;  but  may 
show  the  pupils  how  the  radius  or  diameter  can  be  made  to  assist  in 
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for  the  point  marking  the  pole.  In  the  same  way  put  the 
parallels  into  the  southern  half  of  the  map.  (Figures  1  and  2.) 
It  seems  advisable  to  apply  this  work  upon  parallels,  before 
giving  that  upon  meridians — see  "Application  A." 


SP 
FIG.  1.  FIG.  2 

After  "application  a,"  and  the  introduction  of  "meridians" 
as  suggested  under  (I.),  the  teacher  may  ask:  Would  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  finding  your  house  if  I  knew  only  the  street  ? 
What  else  must  I  know?  (The  number,  or,  if  on  a  corner, 
both  the  streets.)  The  same  thing  is  true  on  our  globe.  If 
I  tell  you  that  I  live  on  the  tenth  parallel,  you  would  be 
obliged  to  walk  many  miles  searching  for  me.  But  if  you 
know  the  second  "street"  (meridian)  on  which  I  live,  you 
could  easily  find  me.  ' 

Let  us  now  draw  some  of  the  meridians  on  our  map.  As 
with  the  parallels,  we  haven't  room  for  all,  so  I  shall  omit 
nine  between  each  two,  as  we  did  with  the  parallels.  (Teacher 
explains  as  she  works,  dividing  equator  into  halves,  each  half 
into  thirds,  and  each  one-third  of  the  one-half  into  thirds 
again  ^  Drawing  the  lines  from  pole  to  pole  thru  the  points 
of  intersection  will  give  the  seventeen  meridians  within  the 
circumference,  the  halves  of  which  now  make  the  two  outer 
meridians. 

As  the  equator  divided  the  south  parallels  from  the  north, 
so  we  must  have  one-meridian  which  will  divide  the  eact 
meridians  from  the  west  meridians.  Long  ago  one  such  was 
chosen  and  called  the  prime  meridian.  I  will  help  you  about 
the  meaning  of  prime?  What  is  a  primer?  (Teacher  writes 
word  on  blackboard.)  Yes  your  first  reading  book.  What  is 
the  primary  room  at  school?  What  do  I  mean  when  I  say 
these  are  prime  oranges.  (First  class  oranges.)  (Older 
children  may  know  of  political  meetings  called  primaries,  of 
England's  Prime  Minister,  and  possibly  of  prime  factors.) 
Let  us  now  look  at  these  words  I  have  upon  the  board.  What 
likeness  can  you  see  ?    And  what  general  meaning  do  we  find 

in  all?     The  prime  meridian  must  mean  ?     (The  ftrst 

meridian  or  the  starting  point.) 

I  will  mark  (with  crayon)  the  prime  meridian  on  our 
globe  and  then  I  want  you  to  watch  the  globe  while  I  turn  it. 
Where  do  you  now  see  it?  (At  the  right.)  Now?  (We 
can't  see  it  at  all.)  (Later  it  will  be  seen  appearing  at  the 
left — approaching  the  fronP— again  at  the  right,  etc. )  I  should 
like  to  make  the  prime  meridian  on  our  map  with  colored 
crayon,  as  we  did  the  equator.  What  meridian  shall  I  call 
prime?  Could  it  be  any  one  on  my  map?  Why?  Let  us 
locate  the  prime  meridian  on  our  map,  as  the  one  on  the  globe 
looks  to  Walter.    Walter  may  show  us. 


'"■'-.  3  Fig.  4 

In  succeeding  lessons  change  the  location  of  the  prime  meridian  on 
the  map  so  that  the  children  will  learn  that  it  is  not  relatively  fixed  as 
the  equator. 

What  number  did  we  give  to  the  equator  when  we  talked 
about  latitude?  We  shall  give  our  prime  meridian  the  same 
number.  All  of  the  meridians  at  the  right  of  the  prime  meridian 
are  said  to  be  east,  and  all  at  the  left  west.  (Lead  children  to 
number  the  meridians  and  to  see  that  only  half  the  globe  can 
be  seen  at  once,  so  that  we  must  make  two  maps  to  show  the 
entire  surface.)  (Figures  3  and  4.)  The  outer  edges  coin- 
cide, so  are  numbered  the  same. 

Association  and  Comparison  :  By  reviewing,  bring  out 
the  differences  and  similarities  found  in 

1.  Parallels  and  meridians  ^. 

(a.)  Direction  of,  on  globe. 

Parallels  are  drawn  east  and  west. 

Meridians  are  drawn  north  and  south. 
(b.)   Relative  position. 

Parallels  are  parallel. 

Meridians  meet  at  poles. 
(c.)   How  numbered. 

2.  Methods  of  locating  places. 

(o.)  Compare  locating  places  in  the  country  with  locat- 
ing places  on  the  earth's  surface  by  means  o: 
landmarks. 

(b.)  Compare  locating  city  houses  by  street  and  nuni' 
ber,  with  locating  places  on  earth's  surface  b; 
means  of  parallels  and  meridians. 

Generalization  :  Children  should  conclude  that  parallel 
and  meridians  are  necessary  for  accurate  location  of  places  o 
the  globe ;  should  know  how  they  are  drawn ;  and  should  knoi 
how  to  use  them.  If  old  enough  to  understand  it,  children  coul 
learn  about  the  dropping  or  adding  of  a  day  at  the  180  meridia! 
in  theory,  but  at  the  international  date  line  in  practice. 

Application:   (a.)   (To  follow  first  half  of  presentation- 
upon  parallels.    Now,  let  us  see  how  we  can  use  these  "street; 
that  we  have  called  parallels.     Let  us  play  "hide  and  seek  i 
Each  of  us  may  select  a  "street"  upon  which  to  live  and  t! 
others  may  try  to  find  the  street.    I  have  found  mine.    I  live  ( 
parallel  40,  north.     Find.     [Children  tell,  one  by  one,  whei 
they  live,  and  others  find.     Many  given  by  teacher,  varyiij 
the  form  of  question,  and  using  term  latitude  frequently  as- 
'a  friend  of  mine  lives  on  the  thirtieth  parallel,  south  latituc 
Find.'] 


1.     These  children  are  too  young  to  have  explained  to  them  tha' 
meridian 
is  a  true 


1  is  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  while  a  para  J 
:  circle — to  be  pictured  as  cutting  the  earth  into  unequal  sectioi  1 
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HISTORICAL  NARRATIONS  IN  5B 

John  Smith. 
Lesson  1. 

Introduction.  Period  of  colonization.  Now  follows  period 
of  exploration.  General  remarks  on  scene  of  colonization  of 
French,  English,  Spanish — this  can  be  elicited  from  boys  from 
their  knowledge.  English  colonization.  Purpose.  Character 
of  men  sent  out  by  London  Company — lazy,  idle  "gentlemen," 
who  thought  they  were  going  out  on  a  "get-rich-quick"  ex- 
cursion. Strongest  character  of  the  company,  John  Smith. 
Boyhood.  Wayward  nature.  Soldier.  Shipwrecked.  Cap- 
tured by  Turks.  Reduced  to  slavery.  Harsh  treatment  by 
master.  Escape.  Reaches  England  in  time  to  join  expedition. 
Sails  with  colonists. 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  1607.  Origin  of  the  two  names. 
Manner  of  living  in  spring  and  summer.  Hardships  endured 
by  colonists.  Sickness,  scarcity  of  food  owing  to  the  laziness 
of  colonists.  Food  consisted  of  boiled  barley,  now  and  then  a 
crab  or  fish  caught  in  river.  Desire  to  return  to  England. 
Smith's  services  to  colonists.  Procures  food  by  exchanging 
trinkets,  and  thus  saves  lives  of  many  colonists.  Period  known 
as   "Starvation  Time." 

Smith's  Exploration  and  Capture:  Pocahontas. 

Smith  desires  to  find  passage  to  Pacific  Ocean.  This  idea 
still  dominant  in  minds  of  adventurers.  Smith  explores  country 
with  some  followers.  Smith's  absence.  Murder  of  his  men 
and  capture  of  Smith  by  Indians.  Smith's  ingenuity  and  calm- 
ness in  the  hour  of  danger.  Shows  Ii^dians  his  compass,  talks 
of  sky,  stars,  moon.  Indians  think  him  a  wizard.  Show  him 
around  the  other  Indians  tribes  as  a  curiosity.  Decide  on 
manner  of  disposal.  Killing  of  Smith.  Pocahontas.  Released 
and  sent  back  to  the  colonists  with  an  escort. 

Governor  of  Colony. 

Elected  governor.  Institutes  wise  laws.  New  emigrants 
arrive.  Ship  glittering  dust  home.  Plot  of  Indians  to  massacre 
colony.  Smith's  discovery  of  it.  "Corn  or  your  life."  "He 
who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat."  Swearing  cured.  Accident 
to  Smith.  Return  to  England.  Further  explorations.  New 
England.  Death.  Debt  of  colonists  to  Smith.  To  his  efforts 
was  due  future  success  of  the  colonies. 

Review  Preceding.     Miles  Standish. 

In  1620  a  band  of  exiles  "cast  their  lot  upon  the  wild  New 
England  Shore."  Origin  of  name.  Compare  new  colony  with 
that  of  Jamestown — (a)  character  of  colonists;  (b)  purpose 
of  settlement. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 

Significance  of  name.  Puritans  in  England.  Religious 
beliefs.  Emigrate  to  Holland.  Religious  freedom  there.  Short 
talk  with  reference  to  our  own  country  on  Religious  Toleration. 
Reasons  for  emigrating  from  colony.  Number  of  immigrants. 
Speedwell,  Mayflower.  Miles  Standish  the  soldier  organizes 
a  company. 

Miles  Standish. 

Not  a  puritan.  Lived  in  Holland,  under  whose  fiag  he  fought 
against  Spain.    Appearance — short  of  stature,  but  strong,  ath- 


letic, energetic.  Organized  a  militia,  giving  each  man  a  coat 
of  mail,  sword  and  matchlock.  Landed  in  New  England, 
November,  1620,  at  what  is  now  Cape  Cod. 

Search  for  Home. 

Miles  Standish  and  some  followers  explore  coast.  Find 
Indian  corn,  which  they  had  never  seen.  Step  into  a  deer 
t/ap.  After  a  month's  search  a  cleared  space  was  found. 
Landing  on  famous  Plymouth  Rock,  December  21,  1620.  First 
winter  sufiferings  undergone.  One-half  colony  died.  Among 
whom  were  the  Governor  Carver  and  the  wife  of  Standish. 
Work  of  Standish  in  caring  for  sick.  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.    Wooing  by  proxy.    John  Alden  wins  prize. 

Standish  and  the  Indians. 

Friendly  Indiaus — Samoset,  Squanto,  Massasoit.  Taught 
colonists  how  to  catch  eel,  to  hunt,  fish,  plant  corn.  Celebra- 
tion of  first  harvest.  Thanksgiving  Day.  •  Hostile  Indians — 
Canonicus.  Arrows  tied  in  snake's  skins,  and  snake  skin  full 
of  bullets.     An  effective  answer. 

Stancftsh's  other  fights  with  Indians,  called  "the  stabber." 
Death  of  Standish.    Burial  on  "Captain's  Hill." 

Review  the  Two  Colonies. 
Lesson  3. 

Review  last  week's  lesson  and  begin  Wm.  Penn.  First  and 
second  days  to  be  occupied  with  new  work.  Third  lesson 
monthly  test. 

Lesson  4. 

William  Penn. 

Pennsylvania.  Origin  of  name.  Who  Wm.  Penn  was. 
Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers.  Their  beautiful  character. 
Religious  persecution  in  England  and  in  New  England.  Com- 
parison of  Quakers  and  Pilgrims.  Extreme  toleration  m  re- 
ligious matters.  Friendship  with  the  Indians.  Their  country 
alone  never  red  with  blood  shed  by  Indians.  Lesson  to  be 
learned  from  their  example.  Quaker  church  in  New  York  City. 
Manner  of  worship. 

William  Penn.  How  he  got  grant  of  land.  His  father. 
Resentment  of  Admiral  Penn  toward  views  of  his  son.  Penn 
tried  by  jury  and  acquitted,  though  judge  charged  against  him. 
Jury  a  democratic  institution.  Penn  spreads  the  doctrine  of 
Quakers.    Death  of  his  father.    Grant  of  King  Charles. 

Penn  in  America. 

Treaty  with  Indians  under  the  tree  "Father  Onas."  Games 
treaty  never  broken.  Penn's  athletic  ability  excites  admiration 
of  Indians.     Philadelphia  founded.    Meaning  of  name. 

Penn's  return  to  England.  False  imprisonment  for  debt. 
That  custom  then  in  vogue  in  England.  Release.  Broken 
in  health.     Death. 

Wolfe  and  the  Overthrow  of  Canada.    Introduction. 

Lesson  5. 

Struggle  inevitable.  French  settling .  Southwest.  English 
from  sea  coast  westward.  Clash  came,  called  French  and 
Indian  War.  Washington's  part  just  to  be  mentioned.  Great- 
est battle  of  war  was  Capture  of  Quebec. 
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Importance,  impregnability.  Desire  for  capture.  The  two 
o.nmanders.  Scene  on  the  eve  before  battle.  Wolfe  and  his 
-nldiers  quietly  sailing  down  the  river.  "The  paths  of  glory 
lead  but  to  the  grave."  Discovery  of  unguarded  ascent.  Quiet 
dimb  of  English.  Scene  in  morning.  French  and  English 
nmies  face  to  face.  Battle.  Wolfe's  bravery.  Twice  shot, 
refuses  to  retire.  A  third  shot  in  the  breast  lays  him  low,  and 
ho  is  carried  to  the  rear.  (Picture  by  Benj.  West  among  the 
I'crry  Pictures  may  be  shown.)  Joyous  shouts  of,  "They  fly! 
they  fly !"  "Who— they  ?"  asked  Wolfe.  "The  French.  Egad 
they  fly  in  every  direction!"  was  the  answer.  Wolfe's  happy 
\ath  Montcalm  also  fatally  wounded.  His  death  and  reason 
,,,r  his  happiness.  Result— France  left  without  a  vestige  of 
-lory  in  New  World.  New  France  a  name.  England  master 
of  America,  until  evicted  by  the  colonies. 

Review;  Begin  Benjamin  Franklin.     Introduction. 
Lesson  6. 
Study  life  of  a  statesman  not  a  warrior.    Played  great  part 
in  history  of  the  country  in  an  advisory  capacity.     His  two 
services— one  to  the  world,  second  to  the  United  States. 

Boyhood  and  Apprenticeship. 
His  home  life.  Father's  trade  and  dislike  for  it.  Desire  to 
go  to  sea,  also  learn.  Apprentice  to  his  brother.  His  indefa- 
tigable industry.  Reading  at  night.  His  learning  how  to  write 
good  English.  Stories  from  boyhood  as  told  in  Autobiography. 
"Franklin  and  the  wharf."  "Man  with  an  axe  to  grind." 
"Story  of  the  whistle."  Contributes  secretly  to  the  newspaper 
of  his  brother.  Pleasure  at  the  praise  of  his  brother.  Harsh 
treatment  at  his  brother's  hands.  Management  of  his  brother's 
paper  when  he  is  thrown  into  prison.  Release  of  his  brother, 
and  again  his  usual  harsh  treatment.     Resolves  to  leave  him. 

,*  Franklin  in  Philadelphia. 

Arrives  in  New  York— in  Philadelphia.  Hardships  en- 
dured in  the  journey.  Ludicrous  appearance  in  Philadelphia, 
with  clothes  in  pocket  and  rolls  under  his  arm.  Seen  by  his 
future  wife.  Finds  work  in  printer's  office.  Profitable  spend- 
ing of  spare  time  in  reading  and  pleasant  associations.  Goes 
to  London  at  request  of  Governor.  Unsuccessful  there,  and 
returns  to  Philadelphia.  Sets  up  for  himself.  His  modesty 
the  remark  of  the  town. 

Franklin  the  Many-Sided. 
Lesson  7. 
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L  Publication  "Poor  Richards'  Almanac."  Causes  of  its 
popularity.     Clever  sayings. 

2.  Founding  first  public  library  in  Philadelphia. 

3.  Fire-place  invention. 

4.  Discovery  of  sameness  of  electricity  and  lightning.  In 
genious  simplicity  of  the  discovery.  Its  efTect.  Building  of 
rods.     Fame  of  Franklin.    Dr.  Franklin. 

5.  Service  in  the  Revolution. 
Short  talk  on  desirability  of  French  aid.    Why  Franklin  was 

sent  Knowledge  of  French,  his  wit  and  simplicity  in  the 
gay  French  Court.  Success  of  his  mission.  Other  services 
to  United  States.  Declaration  of  Independence.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  closing  years  of  a  long  and  fruitful  career. 
Lessons  of  industry  and  cheerfulness  from  his  hfe. 


Washington.    "The  Father  of  His  Country." 
Lesson  8. 

Boyhood.  Birthday  and  year  to  be  known  by  the_  class. 
Home  influences  of  mother.  Early  qualities.  Leadership,  en- 
durance. Battle  with  colt.  Neatness.  Fifty  rules  of  behavior. 
His  methodical  manner,  temperament. 

Youth.  Becomes  surveyor.  Value  of  this  in  later  life.  Life 
in  the  woods,  food,  shelter,  Indian  war  dance.  Military  lessons 
of  fencing.  Trouble  between  French  and  English.  Mission  of 
Washington. 

Washington  in  French  and  Indian  War. 

As  messenger  to  French.  Perilous  journey  on  account  of 
time  of  year.  Washington  and  his  guides.  DeHverance  of 
message.  Answer.  Journey  homeward.  On  foot.  Treachery 
of  Indian  guide.  Accident  on  Allegheny  River.  Stopping  at 
home  of  Indian  trader.    Purchases  a  horse  and  reaches  home. 

Braddock.  Over-confidence  of  English  general.  His  ignor- 
ance of  Indian  manner  of  fighting.  Scorns  Washington's 
advice.  March  toward  the  Great  Meadows.  Sudden  attack 
of  French  and  Indian  War.  Consternation  of  English  at 
sudden  appearance  of  tomahawks  and  arrows.  Braddock 
wounded.  Washington's  bravery.  Two  horses  shot  under  him. 
Four  bullets  through  his  coat.  Rallying  of  the  broken  ranks, 
saving  them  from  annihilation.     End  of  war.     Reference  to 

Wolfe. 

Washington  in  Revolution. 

Lesson  9. 
Short  talk  on  causes.  Selection  of  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. Washington  Elm:  Long  Island.  Retreat. 
Gloom  of  Americans.  Hessians  at  Trenton.  What  they  were 
and  why  hired.  Washington  resolves  to  attack  them.  Celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  by  the  Hessians.  Washington  crosses  the  Del- 
aware and  surprises  the  reveling  troops.  One  thousand  prison- 
ers taken  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Encouragement  of 
Americans.  Escape  from  Trenton.  Deception  of  Cornwallis. 
Battle  of  Princeton.     Cornwallis  waits  too  long  to  "bag  the 

fox-"  T.  U  TV, 

Other   victories.     Yorktown.      Presidency.      Death.      ihe 
noblest  and  most  unselfish  American  of  his  time. 

Lesson  10. 
Paul  Jones. 

Revolution  fought  on  land.  A  few  battles  on  sea.  Jones, 
greatest  naval  commander  of  war.  England  mistress  of  tht 
sea  Jones  called  "pirate"  owing  to  his  continued  harassing 
of  British  merchantmen.  Early  life.  A  Scotchman  emigrate, 
to  America.  Showed  fondness  for  sea  when  young.  Sailo 
on  Scotch  vessel  engaged  in  American  trade.  At  eighteei 
commanded  a  vessel  that  traded  with  the  West  Indies. 

Paul  Jones  settled  in  Virginia.  Distinction  of  bemg  th 
first  man  to  hoist  the  national  flag  over  a  vessel.  Daring  ex 
ploits  Worrying  the  English.  Engagements  of  the  "Alfred 
and  the  "Drake."  "Bon  Homme  Richard."  Reason  for  nam. 
Franklin's  aid  in  securing  vessel.  Meets  the  "Serapis"  ofT  tl 
coast  of  England.  Battle.  Daring  act  of  Jones  in  closing  u 
against  British.  Battle  fought  by  moonlight.  Bad  conditio 
of  Jones'  ship.  Jones  asked  to  surrender.  His  patriotic  repl; 
Hand  to  hand  combat.  Throwing  of  grenades  into  Briti; 
vessel.  Surrender  of  British  and  sinking  of  Jones'  ship.  Eflfe 
of  victory  throughout  world. 
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l|     HOW  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION   MAY 
BE   COMBINED   IN   THE   SIXTH   YEAR   OF 
THE   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL 

The  following  is  based  on  the  syllabus  in  English  for  the 
New  York  City  Public  Schools.     Age  of  pupils   11 J^  to   13 

I^fears. 
^f  The  syllabus  specifies  that  work  should  be  done  in  descrip- 
tion, narration  and  exposition,  as  in  preceding  grades.     The 
1     new  work  consists  in  making  reports  of  books  read,  etc.    and 
in  excercises  in  invention.    The  child  in  this  grade  also  begins 
the  use  of  the  topic  outline  of  his  own  making. 

Three  periods  of  one-half  hour  each  are  given  per  week 
to  the  composition  work. 
I  -'  As  a  rule,  the  oral  work  should  precede  and  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  written  work.  Lessons  in  oral  composition  for 
its  own  sake,  however,  may  frequently  be  given  with  much 
profit.  A  reading  lesson  may  often  be  preceded  by  "Oral 
Composition"  based  on  the  same  topic  as  the  lesson.  Of 
course,  this  would  assume  more  of  the  form  of  discussion. 
Condensations,  summaries  and  paraphrases  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  sometimes  follow  the  reading  lesson. 

A  great  deal  of  the  "criticism"  lesson  may  be  also  con- 
ducted orally.  After  the  different  pupils  have  read  their 
compositions,  other  pupils  may  be  called  on  to  criticise.  While 
the  compositions  are  being  read,  other  pupils  may  write  their 
compositions,  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  board.  Then  these  may 
also  be  corrected  by  the  class.  In  this  way  both  the  eye  and 
the  ear  are  made  critical. 

First  Month — Narration. 


First  Week. 

1.  Oral.  Pupils  relate  some  interesting  experience  of  their 
summer  vacation,  as  "A  Hayride,"  "A  Fishing  Trip,"  "My 
First  Swim,"  etc. 

The  aim  of  the  lesson  should  be  to  train  pupils  to  avoid 
irrelevancies ;  to  keep  to  the  point ;  to  stop  at  the  right  place ; 
to  avoid  abstract  generalizations,  and  to  bring  out  the  divi- 
sion of  beginning,  middle  and  conclusion. 

After  each  pupil's  recitation,  other  pupils  criticise.  Teacher 
by  questions  may  suggest  the  line  of  criticism. 

2.  Writing  from  brief  topic  outline. 

3.  Criticism  and  discussion. 

Second  Week — Letter. 

1.  Oral.  Letter  to  a  friend  telling  about  the  new  class. 
Topic  outline  developed  in  class  by  discussion  and  placed  on 
board. 

Note — Pupils  should  always  be  encouraged  to  take  new 
points  of  view  and  make  their  own  outlines.  Outlines  should 
serve  as  a  help  to  clear,  logical  thought  and  not  as  a  hindrance. 

2.  Writing  of  letters. 

3.  Reading  aloud,  discussion   and  criticism. 

Third  Week — Story  zvith  Plot. 

1.  Select  a  short,  simple  model  of  good  form  containing 
some  interesting  incident.  Have  pupils  reproduce  orally  in 
their  own  words. 

Aim:  To  teach  proper  sequence  and  relevancy  of  detail; 
to  discern  1.  Introduction,  (characters,  scene,  circumstances), 
2.  Happening  or  incident,  3.  Consequences. 


2.  Oral.  Pupils  relate  a  short  incident  in  imitation  of 
model,  using  different  scenes,  characters,  etc.  These  should 
be  criticised  orally  with  "aim"  in  view.  The  stories  given  in 
class  should  be  written  at  home. 

3.  Criticism  and  discussion. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Teacher  reads  the  beginning  of  a  story,  leaving  the 
climax  and  closing  to  be  finished  by  pupils.  Teacher-  may 
suggest  diflferent  points  of  view  and  by  asking  suggestive 
questions  arouse  discussion  and  interest  and  awaken  facts  in 
subconsciousness  of  pupils'  minds. 

2.  Writing  of  complete  story. 


3.  Criticism  and  discussion. 

Second    Month — Description    (Informative). 
First  Week. 

1.  Oral.  Pupils  describe  some  familiar  object  in  room — 
desk,  chair,  cabinet,  etc. 

Aim:  To  teach  the  gathering  of  necessary  facts  and  the 
arrangement  of  these  logically  and  clearly.  The  general  im- 
pression precedes  the  detailed  account.  Elimination  of  un- 
necessary details  and  stress  on  important  ones  should  be  made 
clear. 

2.  Model :  Hawthorne's  "Grandfather's  Chair"  studied  for 
points  developed,  and  reproduced  orally.  The  emotional  ele- 
ment should  be  brought  out. 

3.  Written.  Description  of  "My  Favorite  Chair."  Some 
of  these  written  on  board  and  criticised  orally. 

Second  Week — Description  of  a  Person. 

1.  Oral.  Model.  Description  of  Jo,  Amy,  Beth  and  Meg 
in  "Little  Women"  discussed  and  reproduced. 

Aim:  To  show  that  essential  characteristics  only  of  each 
are  dwelt  upon  with  a  glimpse  of  the  disposition. 

2.  Written.    Description  of  the  visiting  nurse,  doctor,  etc. 

3.  Criticism  and  reading  of  compositions.  .i 

Third  Week — Letter. 

1.  Oral.  Letter  to  a  friend  from  a  foreign  city,  containing 
a  description  of  buildings,  streets,  people,  etc.  Characteristics 
and  general  impression. 

Aim:  Coherency,  clearness  and  proportion.  Avoidance  of 
rambling  and  "ands." 

2.  Writing  of  same  from  individual  topical  outlines. 

3.  Criticism  and  discussion. 

Fourth  Week — Description  of  a  Picture. 

1.  Oral.  Description  of  some  large  visible  interesting 
picture  that  pupils  are  fond  of. 

Aim:  To  emphasize  essentials.  Descriptions  of  objects  in 
foreground  and  most  important  first.  Impression  of  picture, 
story  told,  why  liked,  etc.,  brought  out. 

2.  Written  description  of  a  picture  chosen  by  pupil  from 
class  Reader,  History,  etc. 

3.  Criticism  and  discussion.  After  composition  is  read, 
have  children  see  if  they  can  find  picture  and  let  them  tell 
whether  the  description  was  good  and  if  not,  why  not. 
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Third  Month — Exposition. 
First  Week. 

1.  Model  "How  to  Build  a  Camp  Fire"  analyzed  for  topic 
sentences  and  sequence  of  events.     Reproduced  orally. 

2.  "How  to  Bake  a  Sponge  Cake,"  or  pupils  may  tell  how 
to  make  something  made  in  sewing  lesson,  as  apron,  etc.  Pupils 
write  from  their  own  topic  outlines,  which  are  to  be  submitted 
before  lesson  for  correction. 

3.  Criticism  and  discussion.  Aim :  To  see  if  outlines  have 
been  followed  and  whether  the  exposition  is  clear. 

Second  Week — Letter. 

1.  Oral.  Letter  to  a  friend  telling  how  to  play  a  game 
she  has  asked  to  learn.    Pupils  may  use  diagrams  to  illustrate. 

2.  Writing  of  same. 

3.  Criticism.  If  time  allows,  pupils  might  try  to  play  in 
class  some  of  simpler  games  described,  to  prove  clearness  of 
exposition. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Business  letter  to  Board  of  Health  complaining  of  un- 
sanitary plumbing ;  to  Gas  Company,  of  leakage ;  to  a  landlord 
about  repairs,  etc. 

Aim :    Conciseness ;  clearness. 

2.  Oral.  These  letters  to  be  dictated  in  class  by  pupils  in 
turn.    Seatmates  alternately  writing  and  dictating. 

3.  Letters  to  be  corrected  for  mechanical  errors  by  dictator 
and  by  dictatee  for  subject  matter  and  form  of  expression. 

Fourth — Correlation  With  History  or  Geography,  Etc. 

1.  Titles  suggested:  "How  Vicksburg  Was  Captured"; 
"Slavery  Days";  "John  Brown";  "The  Fight  Between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac" ;  "The  Importance  of  the  Rhine." 

Making  and  discussion  of  outlines.  Some  pupils  write 
their  outlines  on  board  and  these  are  afterward  discussed. 

2.  Pupils  talk  on  their  subject  from  outlines.  Criticism 
following  each  recital. 

3.  Writing.  Introductory  or  closing  paragraphs  written  on 
board  from  outlines  and  criticized. 

Fourth  Month — Reports,  Diaries,  Etc. 
First  Week. 

1.  Pupils  give  orally  a  report  on  some  class  library  read, 
giving  a  synopsis  of  book  with  opinion  and  criticism,  if  any. 

2.  Written  reports  of  books  or  current  events  read. 

3.  Criticism  and  discussions. 

Second  Week — Diaries. 

\.  Oral.  Pupils  have  been  previously  told  to  keep  a  diary 
during  the  preceding  week.  Some  of  these  read  and  criticised 
in  class.    Some  written  on  board  and  criticised. 

2.  Pupils  give  an  oral  account  of  a  "diary"  of  preceding 
day. 

3.  Imaginary  diary  of  a  soldier  after  a  particular  battle ; 
some  great  man  as  a  mayor ;  of  a  letter-carrier ;  policeman ; 
teacher ;  farmer,  etc.,  written  in  class. 

Third  Week. 

Each  pupil  has  previously  been  assigned  an  article  to  read 
in  "Current  Events." 


1 .  Pupils  give  oral  account  of  article  read ;  comments  by 
pupils ;  some  are  written  on  board  and  criticized. 

Aim:  To  see  if  pupils  have  grasped  the  essential  facts  of 
the  article. 

2.  Oral  reports  with  criticism  on  some  talk  given  by  prin- 
cipal, etc.,  or  report  on  some  lectures  or  trip  to  a  museum,  etc. 

3.  Short  written  reports. 

Fourth  Week — Letter  (Business)  in  Answer 
To  An  Advertisement. 

1.  Pupils  cut  out  advertisements  from  papers.  These  are 
read  and  answered  orally  in  class.  (Dictation  method  might 
be  used  here  also.) 

2.  Answers  written  in  class  to  same  or  diflferent  advertise- 
ments. 

3.  Topics  orally  discussed  that  had  been  previously  as- 
signed. When  oral  work  is  new,  pupils  may  talk  from  outlines. 
Criticism  and  discussion. 

Fourth  Month — "Invention." 
First  Week— Narration. 

1.  A  Christmas  Story,  Thanksgiving  Story,  "Story  of  a 
School  Desk,"  "What  the  School  Clock  Saw,"  etc. 

Discussion  by  teacher  and  pupils  to  arouse  interest  and 
suggest  subjects.     Points  of  narration  reviewed. 

2.  Writing  of  "stories." 

3.  Correction  and  criticism. 


Second  Week — Description. 

Advertisement  to  a  paper  describing  lost  article, 
studied    for   brevity    and    stating 


of 


1.  Oral. 
Model    advertisements 
essentials. 

2.  Writing  of  advertisement  for  a  lost  dog,  etc.,  at  board 
and  at  desks.    Criticism  and  correction  of  same. 

3.  Oral.    Advertisement  for  lost  person. 

Third  Week — Report  on  a  Talk  or  Lecture. 

1.  Oral.     Short  summary  of  talk. 

Aim :  To  see  if  pupils  have  grasped  the  essentials  and  have 
given  them  in  proper  order.     Criticisms. 

-2.  Oral.     "My  Favorite  Book,"  "My  Pets,"  etc.     Pupils 
may  talk  from  brief  outlines. 

3.  Writing  of  a  summary  of  a  "talk." 

Fourth  Week — Letter  (Business). 

1.  Oral.  Order  of  goods,  or  complaint  to  a  store  about 
goods  bought  and  not  delivered.    Model  studied  apd  imitated. 

2.  Letters  written  and  dictated  as  before. 

3.  Criticism  and  correction. 

In  connection  with  "Memory  Gems,"  pupils  may  give  gist 
of  story  orally.  The  discussion  orally,  and  by  writing  of  given 
topics  in  History  and  Geography,  will  help  both  the  English 
as  well  as  the  other  subject..  While  in  Arithmetic,  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  solution  of  problems  will  help  not  only  the  math- 
ematics, but  the  English  also.  Pupils  may  dramatize  orally 
stories  from  the  Reader  or  dramatic  historic  events.  Occa- 
sionally as  an  aid  to  clear,  logical  thinking,  pupils  may  outline 
lessons  in  the  reader  that  are  good  specimens  of  exposition. 
Then  they  should  try  to  reproduce  orally  from  these  outlines. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7A 
ARRANGED    BY    LESSONS 

..  First  Week — Lesson  1. 

Nouns: — 

1.  What  is  a  noun?    Name  3  general  classes  of  nouns. 

2.  What  is  a  common  noun?     Name  several  as  seen  in 
the  class  room. 

3.  What  is  a  proper  noun?    Name  5  names  of  individuals 
or  persons. 

4.  Name  5  names  of  places  or  objects. 

5.  What  is  a  collective  noun?     Name  5  collective  nouns. 
Sentences: — 

1.  Tell  the  4  kinds  of  sentences  used  commonly. 

2.  What  is  a  declarative  sentence  ? 

3.  Give  a  sentence  that  makes  a  statement. 

4.  What  is  an  interrogative  sentence? 

5.  Give  a  sentence  that  asks  a  question. 

6.  What  is  an  imperatice  sentence? 

7.  Give  a  sentence  that  commands  something  to  be  done. 

8.  What  is  an  exclamatory  sentence  ? 

9.  Give  a  sentence  that  expresses  joy  or  sorrow. 

10.  How  do  you  punctuate  a  declarative  and  an  imperative 
sentence  ? 

11.  How  do  you  punctuate  an  interrogative  sentence ? 

12.  How  do  you  punctuate  an  exclamatory  sentence? 

Lesson  2. 
From  the   following  sentences,  select  collective,  common 
and  proper  nouns,  and  give  the  reason  for  yoqr  selection : 

1.  A  company  of  soldiers  dispersed  the  crowd. 

2.  A  French  fleet  assisted  Washington  at  Yorktown. 

3.  Vast  meadows  gave  pasture  to  flocks  without  number. 

4.  The  congregation  listened  attentively  to  the  sermon. 

5.  Gabriel's  words  filled  Evangeline's  heart  with  sadness. 

6.  A  troop  of  strange  children  played  at  his  heels. 

7.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity. 
In  the  above  sentences: — 

1.  Name  subject  of  each  sentence  with  its  modifiers. 

2.  Give  the  predicate  verb  and  its  modifiers. 

3.  Name  the  complements  used  as  objects. 

4.  Give  any  complement  used  as  predicate  nominative. 

5.  Review  definition  of  classes  of  nouns. 

Lesson  3 

1.  Tell  how  you  punctuate  sentences. 

2.  Give  definition  of  each  kind  of  sentence. 

In  the  following  sentences,  tell  kind  of  each  sentence,  why 
you  call  it  such,  and  give  reason  for  punctuating  each: 

1.  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf. 

2.  Fear  God.     Honor  the  King. 

3.  The  King  is  dead !     Long  live  the  King ! 

4.  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

5.  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not 
1  jurn  ? 

i  Revieiv  classes  of  nouns: — 

;        Select  nouns  from  following,  telling  kind  of  each : 
;        1.  The  driver  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
i       2.  All  the  crowd  turned  to  look  at  him. 

3.  We  expect  to  spend  a  week  in  October  at  the  seashore. 

4.  Mr.  Simmons,  you  will  detail  a  company  of  miners  to 
elieve  those  on  duty. 

5.  Have  you  any  friends  in  New  York? 


Second  Week — Lesson  \. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  inflection  of  nouns? 

2.  How  many  persons  have  nouns  and  name  them. 

3.  What  does  the  first  person  show?  A  noun  must  always 
follow  it  to  be  in  the  first  person. 

4.  What  does  the  second  person  show  ? 

5.  What  does  the  third  person  show?  This  is  the  person 
most  commonly  used  for  nouns. 

Give  the  person  of  each  noun  in  the  following : 

1.  I,  John,  am  the  one  who  did  it. 

2.  John,  will  you  go  with  me? 

3.  John  went  to  New  York  with  his  class. 

4.  My  mother  said,  "Mary  will  you  gather  a  bunch  of 
roses  ?" 

5.  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
was  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

Nouns: — 

1.  Select  the  proper  nouns  from  the  above  sentences. 

2.  Find  2  collective  nouns  from  the  sentences. 

3.  Arrange  in  columns  the  three  classes  of  nouns  from  the 
following  list :  Ann,  queen,  Germany,  crowd,  Victoria,  street, 
island,  congregation,  jury,  Broadway,  Chicago,  general,  fleet, 
holiday,  orchestra. 

Lesson  2. 
Number  of  Nouns: — 

1.  What  is  number?  Name  the  numbers  and  give  defini- 
tion of  each  number. 

2.  Give  the  general  rule  for  forming  plural  of  nouns. 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  book,  rat,  lion. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  box,  lunch,  sash,  latch,  kiss. 

5.  Tell  when  you  add  "s"  and  when  you  add  "es." 

6.  How  do  you  form  the  plural  of  words  ending  in  "jr*-' 
preceded  by  a  consonant? 

7.  Write  the  plural  of:  spy,  lady,  sky,  fly. 

8.  How  do  you  form  the  plural  of  words  ending  in  "y" 
preceded  by  a  vowel? 

9.  Write  the  plural  of :  key,  day,  valley. 

^    10.  How  do  you  form  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  "f" 
or  "fe?" 

11.  Write  the  plural  of:  fife,  cliff,  half,  wife. 

12.  Some  nouns  ending  in  "o"  add  "s,"  and  others  "es.' 
Generally  if  the  "o"  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  the  plural  is  formed 
by  adding  "s."    As :  cameo,  cameos ;  hero,  heroes. 

13.  If  the  final  "o"  is  preceded  by  a  consonant  we  usually 
add  "es."     As :  banjo,  banjoes ;  piano,  solo,  halo. 

14.  Write  plurals :  sailor,  horse,  donkey,  apple,  knife,  circus, 
loaf,  wolf,  piece,  thief. 

Lesson  3. 
Number: — 

1.  Some  nouns  make  an  internal  change  to  form  the  plural: 
as  foot,  feet ;  goose,  geese ;  tooth,  teeth ;  mouse,  mice ;  man,  men. 

2.  Proper  nouns  form  the  plural  regularly  by  adding  "s" 
to  the  singular :  Mary,  Marys ;  Henry,  Henrys. 

3.  In  compound  nouns  the  sign  of  the  plural  is  added  to 
the  fundamental  word,  as :  ox-cart,  ox-carts ;  court-marial, 
courts-martial. 

4.  Words  ending  in  "ful"  add  "s"  to  the  last  syllable,  as: 
pailful,  pailfuls ;  handful,  handfuls. 

5.  Letters,  figures  and  signs  are  made  plural  by  adding  the 
apostrophe  and  "s,"  as :  5's,  one's,  a's,  -j-'s. 
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Review  rules  given  for  forming  plural  and  give  words  to 
illustrate  each  rule. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Where  did  you  find  those  apples? 

2.  "Gayly  the  troubadour 
Touched  his  guitar." 

3.  Look !     What  a  beautiful  basket  of  fruit  that  is. 

4.  I  shall  go  to  the  city  by  the  first  train. 

5.  Pins  were  first  made  by  machinery  in  New  York,  in  1835. 

Third  Week — Lesson  1. 

Review  briefly  3  persons,  2  numbers. 
Gender: — 

1.  What  is  meant  by  gender? 

2.  What  does  the  masculine  gender  denote? 

3.  What  does  the  feminine  gender  show? 

4.  In  what  gender  are  objects  that  have  no  life? 

5.  What  does  the  common  gender  denote? 
There  are  three  ways  of  denoting  gender: 

1.  By  a  feminine  suffix,  as:  count,  countess. 

2.  By  a  compound  word,  as :  man-servant,  maid-servant. 

3.  By  separate  words:  boy,  girl. 

4.  Write  the  feminine  of  heir  and  tell  which  way  it  was 
formed. 

6.  Of  land-lord,  and  how  it  was  formed. 

6.  Of  gander  and  how  it  was  formed. 

7.  Find  other  examples  to  illustrate  the  3  ways  of  forming 
feminine  gender. 

Analyze: — 

1.  The  first  submarine  telegraph   was  laid  in  New  York 
•  Harbor  in  1852. 

2.  Glass  windows  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
eighth  century. 

Lesson  2. 
Case  of  nouns. 

In  the  sentence,  "John  has  given  Mary  a  pencil,"  three  of 
the  words  are  related  to  the  verb.  John  is  subject,  pencil  is 
direct  object  and  Mary  is  the  indirect  object. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  nominative  case?  • 

2.  The  possessive  case  shows  what  ? 

3.  What  is  the  objective  case? 

4.  Which  of  the  three  cases  has  a  distinguishing  sign  ? 

I.  A  noun  may  be  in  the  nominative  case  in  four  ways. 
As  subject,  predicate  nominative,  by  direct  address,  and  by 
apiposition.  In  the  following  tell  the  case  and  why  it  is  in  the 
nominative : 

1.  The  Pilgrims  came   to   Plymouth. 

2.  We  are  not  enemies. 

3.  Help  me  Cassius! 

4.  My  brother,  John,  is  here. 

5.  Give  original  sentences. 

II.  A  noun  may  be  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition.  Tell 
how  each  of  the  following  is  in  the  objective  case: 

i.  Champlain  discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name. 
2.  Penn  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

III.  Possessive  always  has  the  sign  to  indicate. 

1.  How  do  you  always  write  the  singular  possessive? 

2.  When  the  plural  ends  in  "s"  how  do  you  write  it  ? 

3.  When  it  does  not  end  in  "s"  how  do  you  write  it? 
Write  the  singular  possessive  and  plural  possessive  of  "boy" 

and  "man." 


Lesson  3. 
Reinew. 

1.  What  is  a  common  noun?     Name  5. 

2.  What  is  a  proper  noun  ?    Name  5. 

3.  What  is  a  collective  noun?    Name  5. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  5  nouns  ending  in  "s." 

5.  Write  the  plural  of  5  nouns  ending  in  "es." 

6.  Give  the  plural   of  some   nouns   which  do   not  end  in 
"s"  or  "es." 

7.  Give  masculine  gender  to  write  the  feminine 

By  using  a  feminine  ending. 
By  a  compound  word. 
By  changing  the  word. 

8.  Illustrate  the  case  of  nouns : 

r  Predicate  nominative 
Nominative  case :  '■}  By  direct  address 

!  Subject 
Possessive  case : 
Singular       Plural  ending  in  "s"       Plural  not  ending  in  "s^ 
Objective  case : 
Of  a  verb  Of  a  preposition 

9.  Analyze: 

1.  From  what  country  is  cinnamon  imported? 

2.  Begin  every  sentence  with  a  capital  letter. 

3.  Insects  visit  flowers  in  search  of  homes. 

Fourth  Week — Lesson  1. 

The  declension  of  nonns: — 

1.  What  is  declension? 

2.  How  many  numbers  do  you  use  ? 

3.  How  many  cases  in  each  number? 

4.  Write  the  declension  of  the  following :  calf,  deer,  Henry, 
lady,  mouse. 

Parsing  of  nouns: — 

1.  What  is  meant  by  parsing? 

2.  What  do  you  tell  of  a  noun  when  you  parse  it  ? 

3.  Name  the  classes  of  nouns. 

4.  Give  the  numbers  of  a  noun. 

5.  How  many  genders  have  nouns  ? 

6.  Name  the  cases  of  nouns. 
Parse  the  nouns  in  the  underlined — 

Hiawatha's  two  friends  were  Chibiabos,  the  musician,  and 

Kwasind,  the  very  strong  man. 

Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each   word   in  the   following: 
Janet  lived  on  a  rocky  island  oflf  the  coast  of  Maine.    Her 

father  was  a  fisherman.     Early  every  morning  he  would  go 

away  in  his  boat  to  his  favorite  fishing-ground.     Oh!  how 

very  lonely  Janet  was  alone  on  the  island. 

Lesson  2. 
Review  of  definitions: — 

1.  What  is  a  common  noun?    Name  several. 

2.  What  is  a  proper  noun  ?    Name  several. 

3.  What  is  number?     Name  the  numbers. 

4.  How  do  you  form  the  number  of  nouns  ending  with  a 
hissing  sound? 

5.  Illustrate  other  ways  of  forming  the  plural. 

6.  How  many  genders  have  nouns  ? 

7.  Name  the  genders. 

8.  How  many  ways  of  forming  the  gender  ? 

9.  Give  an  example  of  each  way. 
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10.  What  do€s  case  of  a  noun  denote? 

11.  In  how  many  ways  may  a  nourjt(J)e  in  the  nominative 
;ase  ? 

12.  Give  an  example:  subject  of  a  verb;  predic^.tRn^Hijin- 
itive;  by  direct  address.  j  hns  insmslqmo 
-oXi-  What  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case?  ;  • 

)4.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  possessive  singular? 
15.  Tell  how  the  possessive  plural  is  written: 

1.  When  the  plural  ends  in  "s." 

2.  W'hen  the  plural  does  not  end  in  "s." 


16. 


A  noun  may  be  in  the  objective  case  in  two  wajj8~^  ^ 
1.  After  a  verb — illustrate. 

-illustrate. 


2.  After  a  preposition- 

Lesson  3. 
Review   declension:  jriooi  Bgc!- 

How   many  numbersfi     '■  n;^  ;  a  ai  iiiriW  ,d 

How  many  cases.       ':  "'  T'.;  •'jvn?  '•fn/:'/^  .^ 

Decline  two  nouns. 
Boy  Woman  "  -     -  ; 

I.  When  we  analyze  a  sentence  what  do  we  tell  about  it? 
:'S2;  When  we  parse  a  noun  what  do  we  say  about  it? 

3.  What  must  every  sentence  contain?'    ,Dni;ryn4i  .UiiJiC'' 

'.'!-4.  What  other  element  may  it  contain?  ■ ';(do  *rA^N  .11 

5.  What  is  a  declarative  sentence? 

6.  What  does  an  interrogative  sentence  dd?  'I   .\i 

7.  Which  sentence  expresses  a  command?  irfj  :Q  r 

8.  How  are  these  sentences  punctuated? 

9.  What  person  of  the  noun  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
ipoken  about? 

10.  Which  number  represents  more  than  one? 

II.  In  what  case  is  the  subject  of  a  verb? 

12.  What  does  the  possessive  case  show? 

13.  How  is  it  written  in  the  singular  number? 

14.  Tell  how  you  write  the  plural  possessive  when  the 
lural  does  not  end  in  "s." 

15.  How  when  the  plural  does  end  in  "s." 

IGive  sentences  of  each  kind  to  analyze. 
Parse  the  nouns  in  the  same  sentences. 
Fifth  Week — Lesson  1. 
\hrases: — 

1.  What  is  a  phrase?     Give  an  example. 

2.  In  how  many  ways  may  a  phrase  be  used? 

3.  Name  the  2  kinds  of  modifying  phrases. 

4.  What  is  an  adjective  phrase? 

5.  What  part  of  speech  usually  introduces  an  adjective 
prase? 

6.  What  does  the  adjective  phrase  modify? 

7.  Give  examples  of  adjective  phrases  introduced  by:  on, 
i,  with,  over,  from,  etc. 

8.  Give  sentences  with  adjective  phrases  introduced  by 
jrticiples:  having,  living,  looking,  etc. 

9.  From  a  text  book  give  exercises  in  filling  blanks  with 
ajective  phrase  modifiers.  (Maxwell's  Elementary  Grammar. 
I  ge  67.    Ex.  55.) 

10.  Give  exercise  in  changing  an  adjective  modifier  into  a 
prase  modifier.  (Maxwell's  Elementary  Grammar.  Page 
6  68.    Ex.  56.) 

1 .  In  the  same  exercises  have  pupils  name  part  of  speech 
'  •  :ich  word. 

2.  Give  the  case  and  syntax  of  some  of  the  nouns. 


Lesson  2. 
Phrases: — 

1.  What  is  an  adverbial  phrase? 

2.  Give  the  difiference  between  an  adjective  phrase  and 
an  adverbial  phrase. 

3.  What  words  generally  introduce  the  adverbial  phrase? 

4.  What  three  things  may  an  adverbial  phrase  modify? 

5.  Give  sentence  where  "He  ran"  is  modified  by  the  ad- 
verbial phrases  introduced  by :  along,  after,  against,  behind, 
among.     (Max.  Elem.  p.  68.) 

6.  Give  sentences  where  brave,  in  the  sentence  "The  soldier 
was  brave,"  is  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  introduced 
by:  by,  from,  in,  at,  throughout.     (Max.  Elem.  Gr.  p.  68.) 

7.  A  phrase  may  modify  an  adverb.  Give  sentences  where 
the  adverb  almost  is  modified  by  an  adverbial  phrase  in  "We 
were  almost,"  introduced  by :  at,  over,  through,  under,  op- 
posite.    (Max.  Elem.  Gram.  p.  69.) 

8.  Give  an  exercise  to  determine  which  phrase  is  adjective 
and  which  adverbial.   (Max.  Elem.  Gram.  p.  69-70.) 

9.  In  these  sentences  parse  nouns. 

Lesson  3. 
Phrases: — 

1.  Phrases  are  used  the  same  as  nouns  and  may  be,  sub- 
ject, object  or  predicate  nominative. 

2.  What  verbal  is  used  to  introduce  noun  phrases? 

3.  Supply  the  predicate  for  the  noun  phrases  introduced 
by:  to  read  well,  to  climb  steep  hills,  to  be  good.  (Max. 
Elem.  Gram.  p.  71.)  Notice  each  phrase  begins  with  an 
"infinitive." 

4.  Supply  either  the  object  phrase,  or  predicate  nominative 
phrase  after:  "I  like,  "The  command  was."  (Max.  Elem. 
Gram.  p.  7.) 

5.  Select  from  an  exercise,  phrases  and  tell  whether  they 
are  used  as  subjects,  objects,  or  predicate  novms.  (Max.  Elem. 
Gram.  p.  72.  Ex.  59-60.) 

6.  Give  sentences  for  review:  (Max.  Elem.  Gram.  73-74.) 

(a)  Case  and  syntax  of  the  nouns. 

(b)  Adjective  phrases  and  what  each  phrase  modifies. 

(c)  Adverbial  phrases  and  what  each  modifies. 

(d)  Find  the  phrases  introduced  by  "Participles." 

7.  Tell  the  kind  of  each  sentence  and  give  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  each.  Give  original  sentences  to  illustrate  the 
kinds  of  phrases. 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7B 
ARRANGED  BY  LESSONS 

First  Week — Lesson  1 — The  Sentence. 

1.  What  is  a  sentence?    Given  one  about  your  pen. 

2.  In  the  following  tell  which  groups  of  words  are  sen- 
tences :  The  boy  in  blue.  The  boy  reciting  his  lessons.  The 
boy  was  dressed  in  blue.     The  boy  is  reciting  his  lessons. 

3.  Then  what  must  every  sentence  contain? 

4.  Give  a  sentence  that  asks  a  question? 

5.  Give  a  sentence  that  expresses  a  command  or  an  en- 
treaty. 

6.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  asserts  something  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  asks  a  question? 

8.  With  what  kind  of  a  sentence  do  you  express  a  com- 
mand or  an  entreaty  ? 
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9.  In  what  kind  of  a  sentence  do  you  show  some  strong 
feeling,  such  as  joy,  sorrow,  or  fear? 

10.  Give  such  a  sentence  expressing  joy. 

11.  How  many  kinds  of  sentences?    Name  them. 

12 :  Definition :  Declarative,  Interrogative,  Imperative  and 
Exclamatory. 

13.  How  do  you  punctuate  the  declarative  sentence? 

14.  What  punctuation  mark  ends  an  imperative  sentence? 

15.  How  do  you  punctuate  the  interrogative  sentence? 

16.  What  must  follow  an  exclamatory  sentence? 

17.  How  must  every  sentence  begin? 

18.  Give  sentences  and  have  kind  selected  from  the  list. 

Lesson  2. 

1.  What  are  the  elements  of  a  sentence? 

2.  Of  how  many  parts  is  a  sentence  composed? 

3.  In  a  declarative  sentence  of  what  does  the  subject 
consist  ? 

4.  Of  what  does  the  predicate  consist? 

5.  Why  was  the  declarative  taken  as  a  type? 

6.  Give  several  subjects  to  be  completed  by  a  predicate. 

7.  Give  several  predicates  to  be  supplied  with  subjects. 

8.  What  is  a  phrase?  Name  several  that  can  be  used  as 
a  subject  in  a  sentence. 

9.  What  is  a  clause?  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  clause 
beginning  with  the  relative  pronoun  "who." 

10.  Give  several  sentences  with  blanks  to  be  filled  by 
relative  clauses. 

11.  Explain  briefly  kind  of  sentence  and  why. 

12.  Make  a  list  of  sentences  containing  the  phrase:  (1) 
used  as  a  noun,  (2)  as  an  adjective  modifier,  (3)  as  an  ad- 
verbial modifier. 

13.  From  sentences  containing  modifiers,  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs, phrases,  or  clauses,  select  the— (1)  subject  word,  predi- 
cate word ;  (2)  complete  subject,  complete  predicate. 

14.  Tell  whether  subjects  are:  nouns,  pronouns,  phrases, 

or  clauses. 

Lesson  3. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  sentence  being  in  the  natural  order? 
Give  one. 

2.  When  is  a  sentence  in  the  inverted  order?     Give  one. 

3.  What  do  you  call  words  that  are  added  to  verbs  to  com- 
plete the  meaning  of  the  verb  ? 

4.  When  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  object  of  the  verb, 
what  is  it  called? 

5.  What  verb  needs  a  compliment  not  used  as  the  object? 
Name  some  forms  of  this  verb. 

6.  What  parts  of  speech  are  used  to  complete  this  kind  of 

verb  ? 

7.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate:  noun  used  as  predicate 
nominative;  pronoun  used  as  the  predicate  nominative;  ad- 
jective used  the  same. 

8.  When  two  or  more  connected  subjects  have  the  same 
predicate,  what  kind  of  a  subject  do  we  have?  What  kind  of 
a  sentence  will  it  be  ? 

9.  When  the  sxibject  has  two  or  more  connected  predicates, 
what  kind  of  a  predicate  have  we? 

10.  A  sentence  may  have  also  a  compound  subject  and  a 


12.  Give  a  number  of  sentences  containing :  phrases,  clauses, 
compound  subjects,  compound  predicates  and  both  subject  and 
predicate  compound. 

13.  Give  a  number  of  sentences  to  illustrate  the  object 
complement  and  the  predicate  nominative. 

14.  Give  a  number  completed  by  the  adjective,  noun,  pro- 
noun. 

Second  Week — Lesson  1 — Nouns. 

1.  Into  how  many  cases  are  the  words  of  the  English 
language  divided?     Name  them. 

2.  Which  2  are  the  most  commonly  used. 

3.  What  is  a  noun?     Name  several. 

4.  The  3  principal  classes:  common,  proper,  collective. 

5.  What  is  a  common  noun?  Name  several  not  in  the 
class  room. 

6.  What  is  a  proper  noun?    How  are  they  always  written? 

7.  Name  several  referring  to  persons ;  to  places ;  to  things. 

8.  What  is  a  collective  noun  ?    Name  several. 

9.  Name  some  proper  nouns  suggested  by  the  following: 
dog,  ocean,  river,  city,  state. 

10.  Name  the  common  noun  suggested  by  the  following: 
Donald,  England,  Friday,  Helen,  July. 

11.  What  objects  are  grouped  together  by  the  following 
collective  nouns :  audience,  flock,  squadron,  swarm,  team. 

12.  Write  sentences  containing :  the  proper  nouns  suggested 
in  9 ;  the  common  nouns  suggested  in  10 ;  the  collective  nouns 
suggested  in  11. 

13.  Give  a  selection  from  a  text  book  to  select  nouns. 

14.  Analyze  sentences :  simple,  complex,  compound. 

Lesson  2 — Nouns — Inflections. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  inflection  of  a  noun? 

2.  Name  the  properties  that  belong  to  nouns. 

3.  Living  beings  have  sex,  which  distinguishes  the  male 
from  the  female. 

4.  What  is  gender?    What  is  sex? 

5.  What  is  the  sex  of  the  things  which  have  no  life? 

6.  Then  the  3  general  classes,  male  sex,  female  sex,  and 
things  with  no  life  have  a  corresponding  gender.  Name  the 
3  genders. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  masculine  gender?  Give  several 
illustrations. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  feminine  gender?  Give  several 
illustrations. 

9.  What  gender  denotes  the  absence  of  sex,  or  lifeless 
things?    Name  several  illustrations. 

10.  When  the  noun  may  be  applied  to  either  the  male  sej 
or  the  female  sex,  what  gender  do  you  call  it?    Name  several 

11.  Give  nouns  to  illustrate  the  three  ways  of  forming  th( 
gender:  (1)  By  a  feminine  suffix,  ess,  ine,  trix,  etc.,  (2)  By  : 
compound  word  denoting  gender,  (3)  By  separate  words.  ♦ 

12.  Make  out  a  list  of  words  in  masculine  gender  to  writ< 
in  separate  column  the  feminine  gender. 

13.  Tell  how  each  gender  was  formed  from  the  masculine 

14.  From  an  exercise  in  a  text  book  select  the  nouns  tellinj 
kind  and  naming  the  gender. 

•Lesson  3 — Nouns,  Number. 
1.  What  is  meant  bv  the  number  of  nouns? 
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3.  What  does  the  singular  number  denote? 

4.  What  does  the  plural  number  of  a  noun  denote  ? 

5.  How  do  many  nouns  form  the  plural  number? 

6.  When  do  you  add  "s"  only  to  form  the  plural  number? 
Give  several  examples? 

7.  When  do  you  form  the  plural  number  by  adding  "es?" 

8.  Give  several  words  that  require  "es"  to  form  the  plural. 

9.  How  to  form  plural  of  nouns  ending  with  the  letter  "o." 
Xo  set  rule,  but  usually  if  the  final  "o"  is  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
"s"  is  added.    If  preceded  by  a  consonant,  usually  "es." 

10.  Words  ending  in  "o"  preceded  by  a  consonant:  hero, 
buffalo,  potato,  tomato ;  add  "es"  to  form  plural. 

11.  Words  ending  in  "o"  which  add  "s"  to  form  plural: 
solo,  folio,  portfolio,  stiletto,  canto. 

12.  Rule  for  words  ending  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  vowel; 
add  "s"  to  form  plural.    As :  valley,  monkey. 

13.  Rule  for  words  ending  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  consonant; 
change  "y"  to  "i"  and  add  "es."    As :  lady,  sky,  fly. 

14.  Rule  for  words  ending  "f"  or  "fe" ;  change  "f"  to  "v" 
and  add  "es"  or  "s" ;  wife,  wolf. 

15.  Write  a  list  of  singular  nouns  covering  these  rules  to 
supply  in  a  second  column  the  plural  of  each. 

16.  From  a  selection  in  a  text  book  select  the  nouns  and 
give  the  kind,  gender  and  number.  , 

Third  Week — Lesson  1 — Nouns,  Number. 

1.  Some  nouns  make  an  internal  change  to  form  the  plural. 
\s:  (foot,  feet;  man,  men). 

2.  Give  other  illustrations  of  plurals  made  by  an  internal 
:hange. 

3.  From  the  old  English  we  have  the  plural  ending  of 
'en."    As  :   (ox,  oxen  ;  child,  children). 

4.  How  is  the  plural  of  proper  nouns  formed? 

5.  Write  the  plural  of  several  proper  nouns :  as,  Mary, 
he  Marys ;  Henry,  the  Henrys ;  Miss  Brown,  the  Miss  Browns ; 
ir  the  Misses  Brown.  Give  other  illustrations  of  the  plural 
if  proper  nouns. 

6.  Compound  nouns.  Which  part  of  the  noun  is  made 
lural?  Illustrate  by:  court-martial,  courts-martial;  ox-cart, 
x-carts.  Give  other  illustrations  of  the  plural  of  compound 
ouns. 

7.  How  do  you  form  the  plural  of  words  ending  in  "ful?" 
.ike  handful,  cupful,  mouthful? 

8.  Name  other  nouns  ending  "ful"  and  give  the  plural. 

9.  How  is  the  plural  of  letters,  figures  and  signs  formed? 
/rite  plural  of  5.  x,  +.   (5's,  x's,  +'s.) 

10.  Write  a  list  of  singular  nouns  covering  the  above  rules 
id  supplying  in  an  opposite  column  the  plural  stating  how  it 
as  formed. 

11.  From  a  text  book  select  the  nouns  giving  kind,  number, 
mder  of  each. 

12.  Analyze:  A  complex,  a  compound  and  a  complex 
ntence. 

Lesson  2 — Nouns,  Number  and  Person. 

1.  Review  foregoing  rules  for  forming  plurals  of  nouns. 
"ive  examples  of  each  rule. 

2.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  both  the  singular 
£  d  plural.    Learn  a  list  of  5  or  6. 

3.  Some  nouns  have  no   singular   form.     Why?     Learn 


4.  The  plural  of  foreign  nouns.  How  is  the  plural  of 
these  nouns  which  are  commonly  used,  formed  ? 

5.  Write  plurals  of  bandit,  index,  formula.  Mention 
others  which  are  formed  by  adding  "s"  or  "es." 

6.  Study  a  list  of  foreign  nouns  which  retain  their  foreign 
plural. 

7.  Which  is  preferable  in  the  following :  , 

1.  The  dregs bitter. 

Please  pour suds  on  the  plants. 

Where  did  you  get scissors  ? 

was      were  this      these  this      these 

8.  Explain  why  you  made  the  choice  in  each  person  of  the 
noun. 

9.  Which  person  denotes  the  speaker,  the  listener,  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  about  ? 

10.  How  many  persons  then  has  the  noun?    Name  them. 

11.  Which  is  the  most  common  person?     Why? 

12.  What  pronoun  is  always  used  before  a  noun  in  the  first 
person  ? 

13.  From  a  text  book,  select  nouns ;  give  the  kind,  person, 
number  and  gender  of  each. 

14.  Analyze — sentences— simple,    complex,   compound. 

Lesson   3— Nouns,   Cases. 

1.  What  are  the  three  properties  of  the  noun  you  have 
just  finished? 

2.  What  is  the  fourth  property  of  the  noun? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  case  of  a  noun? 

4.  If  a  word  is  the  principal  word  in  a  sentence,  what  is 
its  case? 

5.  Name  the  other  cases  in  which  a  noun  may  be  found. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  possessive  case? 

7.  What  sign  is  always  used  to  show  the  possessive  case 
of  a  noun  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  objective  case  of  a  noun? 

9.  Nominative  case :  What  is  the  case  of  a  noun  used  as 
a  predicate  nominative  after  a  copulative  verb?  Give  a 
sentence. 

10.  What  is  the  case  of  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  person 
addressed?  Give  a  sentence.  What  is  the  person  of  such  a 
noun  ?    Why  ? 

11.  What  is  the  case  of  a  noun  used  to  explain  the  subject 
of  a  verb,  as:  "Edison,  the  inventor,  is  a  wonderful  man."? 
Make  several  sentences  of  this  kind  calling  the  noun  that 
explains  the  preceding  noun,  nominative  case  in  apposition 
with  the  subject  noun. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  noun  in  apposition? 

13.  When  used  as  an  exclamation,  what  is  the  case  of  a 
noun  ?    Give  a  sentence  to  illustrate. 

14.  Write  5  original  sentences  to  illustrate  nouns  in  the 
nominative  case  in  the  above  ways. 

Fourth  Week — Lesson  1 — Nouns,  Cases. 

1.  Review  briefly  the  ways  a  noun  may  be  in  the  nominative 
case :  subject,  predicate  nominative,  by  direct  address,  in  ap- 
position, and  independent  by  exclamation. 

2.  What  does  the  possessive  case  denote?  What  is  the 
sign  of  this  case? 

3.  How  do  you  write  the  possessive  singular  of  nouns? 
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4.  When  the  plural  of  a  noun  ends  in  "s"  how  do  you  write 
the  plural  ?    Write  plural  possessive  of  lady  and  fox. 

5.  If  the  plural  does  not  end  in  "s,"  how  do  you  write  the 
plural?    Write  plural  possessive  of  man,  child. 

6.  Write  a  list  of  nouns,  singular,  some  plurals,  ending  in 
"s"  others  not  ending  in  "s" ;  to  write  the  singular  possessive 
and  the  plural  possessive. 

7.  Tell  how  you  made  each  case. 

8.  Definition  of  singular  and  plural  number. 

9.  Examples  of  the  ways  of  forming  the  plurals. 

10.  Definition  of  each  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  neuter, 
and  common.    Illustrate  each  gender. 

11.  Tell  what  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  person  of  a  noun  repre- 
sents.   Sentences  to  illustrate. 

12.  Analysis — 1.     Simple  sentence  containing  phrases. 

/adjectives 


2.     Coniplex  sentences — c 
Lesson  2 — Nouns,  Cases. 


lauses 


[adverbial 


3. 

4. 


1.  Review  briefly  the  ways  a  noun  can  be  used  in  the  nom- 
inative case. 

2.  The  writing  of  the  possessive  case,  both  numbers.. 
(Note  the  fact  that  the  possessive  case  is  the  only  case 
that  has  a  case  ending  to  denote  the  case.) 

What  is  the  objective  case  of  a  noun  ? 

A  noun  may  be  in  the  objective  case  in  various  ways : 

1.  When  it  is  the  direct  object  of  a  verb. 
I  have  lost  a  day. — Give  original  sentence. 

2.  Object  of  a  preposition. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. — Give  original  sentence. 

3.  As  adverbial  object. 
We  waited  a  day.    (for) 

4.  As  an  indirect  object. 

Give  every  day  its  task,     (to) 
Give  a  list  of  the  verbs  that  take  an  indirect  object : 
give,  pay,  tell,  bought,  ask,  teach,  promise,  etc. 

5.  As  the  retained  object.     (After  a  passive  verb.) 
He  was  given  a  day  to  think  it  over. 

5.  Make  original  sentences  to  illustrate  the  5  ways  the  noun 
may  be  in  the  objective  case.     (5  of  each.) 

6.  From  exercises  in  a  text  book  select  the  nouns,  giving  of 
each :  person,  why;  number,  why;  gender,  ivhy;  and  case,  why. 

7.  Give  sentences  to  analyze : 

Simple  with  compound  subject. 

fnoun  clause. 
Complex  with  ■<  adverbial  clause. 

(^adjective  clause. 

Lesson  3 — Declension. 

1.  Review  number  of  nouns:     How  to   form  the  plural: 
When  you  add  "s"  and  when  "es" — examples. 

2.  Words  ending  in  "o"  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  preceded 
by  a  consonant. 

3.  Words  ending  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  preceded 
by  a  consonant. 

4.  Nouns  making  an  internal  change  to  form  the  plural. 

5.  Which  modification  shows  the  relation  of  the  noun  to 
some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

6.  What  2  cases  are  written  alike  ? 

7_    Whirh  i«;  thp  rni^p  thnt  ha*;  n  «ifrn  pnfliticy? 


way  the  numbers  and  cases,  what  do  we  call  the  arrangement? 

9.  Arrange  two  columns,  1st  sing.,  2nd  plural,  with  the  3 
cases  under  each  number.  Fill  in  with  the  numbers  and  cases  of 
several  nouns,  some  whose  plural  ends  in  "s" — others  whose 
plural  does  not  end  in  "s." 

10.  What  great  caution  must  be  observed  about  the  apos- 
trophe and  "s,"  used  in  the  possessive  case  ? 

11.  From  an  appropriate  list  of  sentences  pick  out  the 
nouns  and  give  case  and  syntax  of  each. 

12.  Analyze :  Simple  sentence,  compound  predicate,  com- 
pound sentence. 

Fifth  Week — Lesson  1 — Nouns,  Parsing. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  parsing  a  noun? 

2.  What  classes  of  nouns  have  you  learned?  Namp  one 
or  two  of  each  class. 

3.  What  numbers  of  the  noun  do  you  know?  Give  one 
or  two  nouns  in  the  singular  and  give  the  plural  of  each. 

4.  What  persons  have  nouns?  Which  is  used  most  fre- 
quently ? 

5.  How  many  ways  have  you  learned  a  noun  may  be 
nominative  case?    Show  each  in  sentence. 

6.  How  many  ways  objective?    Illustrate. 

7.  When  you  parse  a  noun,  what  things  do  you  tell  about  it? 

8.  From  the  folloXving,  or  any  sentences  that  will  demon- 
strate the  various  cases,  etc.,  of  nouns,  parse  the  nouns : 

1.  Ellen   Douglass   was   given   a   ring  by   James   Fitz 
James.  '     ' 

2.  Strawberries !     Strawberries !     Fresh  this  morning. 

r  "Give  me  that  man 

3.  -;  That  is  not  passion's  slave  and  I  will  wear  him 

(^  In  my  heart  of  hearts ;  aye  in  my  heart's  core." 

r  "From  the  tree  top  sang  the  blue  bird 
(^  Sang  the  blue  bird,  the  Owaissa." 

r  "The  moon  was  fair,  the  skies  were  clear, 
1   No  breath  came  o'er  the  sea." 

9.  Analyze  these  sentences. 

Lesson  2 — Phrases. 

1.  What  is  a  phrase?     How  does  it  differ  from  a  clause? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  phrase  modifier? 

3.  How  does  a  phrase  modifier  usually  begin  and  end? 

4.  If  used  to  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun,  what  kind  is  this 
phrase  called? 

5.  Supply  phrases  that  begin  with  prepositions  that  can 
modify  boy,  beginning  with  the  prepositions :  in,  on,  by,  under, 
with. 

6.  What  is  an  adjective  phrase  ?    Give  sentence  to  illustrate. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  phrase  and 
an  adverbial  phrase  ? 

8.  Supply  phrases  beginning  with  the  following  preposi- 
tions: The  boy  walked — into,  over,  beneath,  through,  under. 

9.  What  is  an  adverbial  phrase  ?    Give  sentence  to  illustrate. 

10.  In  what  other  way  are  adjective  phrases  used? 

11.  What  parts  of  speech  introduce  noun  phrases? 

12.  As  what  part  of  the  sentence  may  the  adjective  phrase 
be  used? 

13.  Name  the  kind  of  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  and 
give  its  relation:  (1)  I  like  to  walk  by  the  sea.  (2)  We  desire 

*^     ?i/7/-/im/»     //tii/t/     r-iti'^rii^        f ^^    Tf    it;   niir   rlntv    fn    dpfrnd   tnC 
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POCATELLO  PUBLrC  SCHOOLS 

POCATELLO,  IDAHO 


A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 
Cbicopee,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

The  School  PlaygTotaid  equipped  with  OymnaBlum  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  intennisBlonB.^ 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
required  constant  supervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people 
passing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  hut  direction  into  proper  channels,  hut  such  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  pi^lls  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportunity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
aatonlshing.  The  pupils  seem  more  happy,  more  contented  with  their 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  schooX 
Is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  pi;q;>llG  less  restless,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,' to  learn  how  qjilckly 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  In 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Oiant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  riillnge  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the  • 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers. .  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

lor  the  older  boys  the  Ya\iltlng  Buck,  the  Shot-,  Jump. 
Standards,  Running  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  Instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
Tlth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  'juat  beyond  the  boys. 

Kach  Playground  has  Its  equipment  of  play  apparatus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  sdiool.  It  is  our  Intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is   given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the  grounds  is  given  over 
to  play  apparatiis. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  It  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  eniployment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  much  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.&.Spalding  &  Bros.^ 
and  have  found  every  pie  ce  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
the  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 


READ 
THIS 


Yours  truly. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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SUGGESTIVE  GRAMMAR  QUESTIONS— 8A-8B 

Arranged  by  Lessons 
First  Week — Lesson  1 — Phrases  and  Clauses. 
.  Origin  of  language  from  Latin  "lingua,"  tongue. 

1.  Words.     Combination  of  sounds. 

2.  Sentence.     Words  combined  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Why  our  language  is  called  English :  ( Because  it  is 
,the   language   that  has   been   spoken   for   more   than   fifteen 

hundred  years  in  England,  and  has  been  carried  to  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  by  English  colonists.) 

B.  Phrase. 

1.  What  is  a  phrase?    What  kinds  are  used? 

2.  As  what  parts  of  a  sentence  may  a  phrase  be  used? 

3.  What  are  such  phrases  called  ?  Write  or  give  sentences 
with  phrases  used  as  adjectives,  as  adverbs,  as  nouns,  subject 
or  object. 

4.  From  a  set  of  sentences  select  the  phrase  and  tell  how 
each  is  used.     (Buehler,  p.  67;  Max.  Adv.  p.  40-41.) 

C.  Clauses. 

1.  What  is  a  clause?  Difference  between  a  phrase  and 
'■&  clause. 

2.  What  is  an  adjective  clause?    An  adverbial  clause? 

3.  How  may  clauses  be  used  in  a  sentence  ? 

4.  From  a  group  of  sentences  select  the  clauses  and  tell 
how  used.  (Buehler  p.  69-70 ;  Maxwell  School  Gram.  Ex.  24 ;) 
Maxwell  Advanced  Gram.  Ex.  13.) 

5.  From  a  group  of  sentences  select  clauses  and  tell  how 
used.    (Max.  School  Gram.  Ex.  26;  Max.  Adv.  Gram.  Ex.  14.) 

Lesson  2 — The  Sentence. 

1.  What  is  a  sentence?  Name  the  kinds:  as  to  form; 
as  to  use. 

2.  What  elements  must  a  sentence  contain? 

3.  What  other  elements  may  a  sentence  contain? 

4.  Illustrate.  Sentence  containing  object,  and  sentence 
containing  predicate  nominative. 

5.  What  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence  ? 

6.  Give  sentence  where  the  subject  is  a  phrase. 

7.  Where  the  subject  is  a  clause. 

8.  From  a  group  of  sentences  select  the  subjects  and  tell 
whether  they  are  words,  phrases,  or  clauses;  (Maxwell  School 
Gram.  p.  35.  Ex.  17-19,)  or  the  following: 

1.  Skating  on  the  pond  is  delightful  exercise. 

2.  To  find  a  horseshoe  is  supposed  to  be  good  luck. 

3.  Washington  forced  the  British  to  surrender. 

4.  "Charge  for  the  guns,"  was  the  command  given. 

5.  Whether  you  go  or  stay  does  not  interest  me. 

6.  Playing  football  is  interesting  but  dangerous. 

9.  From  the  following  answer  review  questions : 
Analyze: — 

1.  The  judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 

2.  The  brook  ripples  and  dances  merrily  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean. 

3.  The  ship  that  sailed  away  so  gaily  never  came  back. 

10.  Arrange  the  parts  of  speech  in  separate  columns. 

Lesson  3 — Complements  of  the  Verb. 

1.  What  kind  of  verbs  form  the  predicate  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  word?    Name  some  with  the  subject. 

2.  What  is  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  ? 

3.  What  are  the  words  called  that  complete  the  predicate? 


4.  What  complement  completes  the  transitive  verb? 

5.  What  do  you  call  the  adjective  that  completes  tht 
predicate  ? 

6.  What  do  you  call  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  completes 
the  predicate? 

7.  What  else  may  be  the  complement  of  a  predicate  ? 

8.  Words  or  verbs  needing  a  predicate  adjective,  or  a 
predicate  noun  or  pronoun,  are  called  copulative  verbs.  What 
is  the  most  commonly  used,  and  give  its  various  forms. 

9.  Some  other  copulative  verbs :  appear,  seem,  become, 
sound,  taste,  feel,  grow,  prove,  remain. 

10.  Give  sentences  with  each  verb  completed  by  either  an 
adjective,  noun,  or  pronoun. 

11.  From  an  exercise.  Maxwell's  Advanced  Grammar,  p. 
33-34,  Exercise  12,  point  out:  (1)  subject  and  predicate;  (2) 
predicate  nouns  and  predicate  adjectives;  (3)  all  objects  of 
verbs  or  prepositions;  (4)  all  clauses  used  as  subjects;  (5) 
all  clauses  used  as  objects. 

12.  (1)  Analyze  the  following  sentences;  (2)  arrange  the 
parts  of  speech  in  separate  columns: 

(a)  The  harvest  moon  looked  pleasantly  down  through 
the  great  elm  boughs. 

(b)  I  admire  a  boy  who  has  manliness  and  courage. 

(c)  A  torn  jacket  is  soon  mended;  but  hard  words 
bruise  the  heart  of  a  child. 

Second  Week — Lesson  1 — Objects — Direct,  Indirect. 

1.  Some  verbs  are  followed  by  two  objects,  as:  (1)  I  gave 
him  the  book;  (2)  Father  bought  Jack  a  ball.  In  sentence  2 
Father  is  the  subject,  ball  is  the  direct  object,  and  Jack  denotes 
the  person  for  whom  father  bought  the  ball. 

2.  What  is  the  diflference  then  between  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  object? 

3.  Learn  the  verbs  which  take  or  require  indirect  objects; 
ask,  buy,  give,  tell,  lend,  promise,  teach,  refuse,  pay,  do,  make, 
show,  pass,  bring,  write. 

4.  Construct  sentences  using  verbs  that  require  an  indirect 
object.    Underline  indirect  objects. 

5.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  above  list  that  are 
irregular  in  form. 

6.  Give  the  definition  of  an  indirect  object. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentences — or  diagram: 

1.  The  swan  sings  before  it  dies. 

2.  The  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west. 

3.  Washington  is  the  Father  of  his  Country.        ^ 

4.  The  sailor  thought  he  saw  a  light.  ™ 

5.  The  moon  that  once  was  round  and  full  is  now  a 
silver  boat. 

Lesson  2 — Objects. 

1.  What  is  a  direct  object?    Give  a  sentence. 

2.  What  is  an  indirect  object?    Give  a  sentence. 

3.  What  kind  of  verbs  take  these  objects? 

4.  What  is  a  transitive  verb?    Give  one  in  sentence. 

5.  A  sentence  may  also  have  an  object  called  a  retained 
object. 

This  can  be  made  from  sentences  with  an  indirect  object, 
as :  "My  teacher  asked  me  a  question."  Here  question  is  the 
direct  object  and  we  wish  to  retain  it  as  the  object  in  a  new 
sentence.  Change  the  verb  asked  to  the  passive  voice  and 
change  the  indirect  obiert  to  the  nominntivp  rase  and  make  it 
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Who  wrote  the  oldest  American  Patriotic  Song? 
What  is  the  history  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  ?    of  "  Dixie  "  ? 
Who  was  the  "Fighting  Parson"  of  the  American  Revolution? 
What  composer  wrote  a  Minuet  at  the  age  of  five  ? 

Who  is  called  the  "  Father  of  Modern  Music  "  ?     the  "  Father  of  Oratorio  "  ? 
"Father  of  the  Symphony"?     " Master  of  Song " ?      ' 

The  above  questions,  and  many  others,  are  being:  answered  daily  by  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  in  whose  schools  there  are  Victrolas. 

The  new  enlarged  edition  of  "The  Victrola  in  Rural  Schools" 
contains  a  list  of  100  questions,  answers  to  which  are  found  by  hearing 
Victor  Records,  and  by  studying  the  notes  describing  them.  A  copy 
of  this  valuable  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking! 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS  A 
VICTROLA!  Pupils  who  study  the  geography  of  a  country  should 
hear  the  folk  songs  of  its  people,  and  should  learn  its  characteristic- 
folk  dances.  Victor  Records  furnish  the  best  selections  for  the  story- 
hour,  the  music  period,  marching  and  playground  activities.  These 
selections  are  rendered  by  the  best  artists  and  musical  organizations 
in  the  world.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  Victrola  has  become  a  great 
Educational  Factor  in  Modern  Education. 

For  further  information,  call  upon  your  local  Victor  dealer,  or 
write  to  the 


VictroU  XXV,  $67.50 

tpecially  manufactured 

(or  School  u<e 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dustand  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


"HIS  MASTERTS  VOICE' 
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the    subject — "I    was    asked    a    question    by    my    teacher." 
6.  In  the  following  change  so  that  the  object  will  be  re- 
tained— underline   retained   object. 

1.  Father  bought  me  a  pair  of  gloves. 

2.  John  gave  his. brother  a  book. 

3.  Henry  told  the  teacher  his  story. 

4.  My  mother  promised  me  a  new  dress.  ^ 

5.  My  cousin  threw  me  a  ball.  A  /, 

6.  John's  father  lent  him  an  umbrella. 

7.  The  traveler  told  us  interesting  stories. 

8.  The  superintendent  paid  the  men  their  wages. 
9.  My  friend  wrote  me  a  long  letter. 

10.  James  brought  me  a  present  from  Paris. 

Lesson  3 — Adverbial  Objects. 

1.  Review  sentences  containing  the  following: 

(a)  Phrase  used  as  the  subject  of  sentence. 

(b)  Clause  used  as  the  subject  of  sentence. 

(c)  Phrase  used  as  the  object  of  sentence. 

(d)  Clause  used  as  the  object  of  sentence. 

(e)  A  copulative  verb  completed  by  (1)  a  noun,  (2) 
an  adjective,   (3)   a  pronoun. 

2.  A  sentence  containing  a  direct  object. 

3.  A  sentence   containing  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect    1  imon^^^  side. 

object.     Underline  direct  object.  .H  .  ->-.i.  3.  The  sun  lights  and  warms  the  earth. 

4.  Change  the  sentence  so  that  the  direct  object  is  retained.  4.  The  children  are  young  and  happy. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  an  "Adverbial  Object?"  _jx  .•_.!--.  ^-  ^fary  and  Lily  gathered  and  pressed  violets  ai 


12.  Arrange  in  columns  parts  of  speech  that  occur  in  i 
above  sentences. 

13.  Review  sentences  containing:  (1)  indirect  objects;  ( 
adverbial  objects;  (3)  retained  objects. 

14.  Analyze: — 

(a)  The   lost   dog   wandered   about    the    street   a 
watched  for  its  master. 

(b)  The  horses  and  cattle  drank  freely  of  the  pi 
water. 

Lesson  2 — Sentences. 

1.  Review  kinds  of  sentences  as  regards  their  form — simj 
complex,  compound. 

2.  What  kind  of  a  subject  may  a  simple  sentence  contai 
Give  one  with  compound  subject. 

3.  What  kind  of  an  object  may  a  simple  sentence  contai 
Give  one  with  compound  object. 

4.  What  kind  of  a  predicate  may  a  simple  sentence  cc 
tain?     Give  one  having  a  compound  predicate. 

5.  Analyze  the  following;  or  any  other  set  to  illustr; 
simple  sentences: 

1.  Leah  and  her  mother  went  to  the  seashore. 

2.  The  child  gathered   shells  and  pebbles  along  t 


6.  Of  what  is  it  an  equivalent?     (An  adverbial  phrase.) 

7.  Examples:  (1)  "We  rode 'ten  miles."  (2)-"The  book 
cost  a  dollar."     (3)  "My  brother  studied  an  hour." 

8.  Construct  sentences  containing  nouns  used  as  adverbial 
objective — (from  this  list  or  any) — walked,  ran,  remained,  is 
worth,  lasted,  waited,  sailed,  traveled,  rode,  cost. 

9.  Analyse: — 

1.  I  heard  from  the  bough  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
nightingale. 

2.  Bright  flowers  deck  the  meadows  where  the  cattle 
graze. 

3.  The  young  hunter  held  his  rifle  carefully,  and  the 
Indian  observed  him  closely. 

10.  Arrange  in  columns  the  parts  of  speech  found  in 
above  sentences. 

Second  Week — Lesson  1 — Analysis,  Synthesis. 
\.  What  is  meant  by  analysis.     (Max.  Adv.  p.  40.) 


Ofii  Jb  Jsun 


buttercups. 

6.  An  exercise  in  contracting  a  set  or  sets  of  simple  se 
tences  making  one  simple  sentence,  as :  ( 1 )  The  teacher  spo 
firmly.  (2)  The  teacher  spoke  pleasantly.  The  teacher  spo 
firmly  but  pleasantly. 

7.  Others  found  in  Maxwell's  Advanced,  page  45,  Ex.  1 

i/p'tWi.  Lesson  3 — Reinew. 

"  '  1;  What  is  a  sentence?    What  must  it  contain ?- 

2.  Give  definition  of  subject  and  predicate. 

3.  Name  classes  of  sentences  as  regards  their  use  i 
meaning. 

4.  What  does  a  declarative  sentence  express? 

5.  What  is  an  imperative  sentence?     Give  one. 

6.  What  is  the  subj  ect  in  an  imperative  sentence  ? 

7.  What  is  an  interrogative  sentence?    Give  one. 

8.  How  is  the  interrogative  sentence  punctuated? 

9.  How  do  you  punctuate  the  declarative  sentence? 

2.  What  is  synthesis?     (Maxwell  Adv.  p.  40.)  10.  What  mark  would   follow  an  exclamatory  sentencf 

3.  What  are  the  sentences  as  regards  use?  11.  As  to  form,  name  the  kinds  of  sentences. 

4.  What  is  a  declarative  sentence?     Give  one.  12.  Give  definition  of  each:  simple,  complex,  compound 

5.  What  is  an  interrogative  sentence?    Give  one.        ^ 13.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  claust 

6.  What  is  an  imperative  sentence  ?    Give  one.  ^  .M  jnahm^^-  H°"^  "''^y  ^  phrase  and  clause  be  used  in  a  sentence 

7.  How  are  sentences  classified  as  regards  their  form  or  15.  Write  as   follows,   sentences  containing: 


structure  ? 

8.  What  is  a  simple  sentence?     Give  one. 

9.  What  is  a  complex  sentence?    Give  one. 

10.  What  is  a  compound  sentence?    Give  one. 

11.  Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Lead  us  to  some  far-oflf  sunny  isle. 

(b)  Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path? 

(c)  Benevolence  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure! 

(d)  O  Hamlet  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 
Ce")   The  G^entleman   said.  "Is  voiir  f.ntlipr  nt-  hrimp'< 
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1.  Adjective  phrase   (modifier). 

2.  Adverbial  phrase    (modifier). 

3.  Noun  phrase:  subject,  object. 

4.  Adjective  clause. 

5.  Adverbial  clause. 

6.  Noun  clause :  subject,  object. 

7.  Indirect  object. 

8.  Retained  object. 

9.  Adverbial  Object. 
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Fourth  ll'eek — Lesson  1 — Sentences. 

1.  What  is  a  simple  sentence?    Give  one. 

2.  What  is  a  clause?    How  does  it  differ  from  the  phrase? 

3.  What  is  a  complex  sentence? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  found  in  the  complex  sentence  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  modifying  clause? 

6.  How  many  kinds  of  modifying  clauses  and  name  them. 

7.  What  other  kind  of  clauses  are  found  in  the  complex 
ntence  ? 

8.  In  how   many   ways  may  the  noun  clause  be  used  in 
complex  sentence? 

9.  Exercise  to  fill  in  blanks  with  noun  clauses: 
Fill  in  blanks  with  clauses  used  as  subjects: 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


-  is   unknown. 

-  has  been  proved. 

-  is  doubtful, 
-were  his  words. 

-  pleases  me. 

-  is  of  no  importance. 


10.  Fill  in  blanks  with  clauses  used  as  complements  and  tell 
ised  as  objects  or  predicate  nominatives : 

1.  Do  you  know  ? 

2.  My  hope  is  — . 

3.  We  saw  ■ . 

4.  Have   you   heard ? 

5.  Things  are  seldom . 

6.  I  think — . 

111.  From  some  exercise  select  the  clauses  and  tell  whether 
ll  as  subject,  object,  or  predicate  nominative.  (Maxwell's 
l/anced  Gram.  p.  234.) 

112.  Note  the  words  introducing  noun  clauses :  that,  where, 
|.t,  who,  how,  etc. 

Lesson  2 — Complex  Sentence. 

jL  What  are  the  modifying  clauses? 
[J.  What  is  the  adjective  clause? 

|i.  By  what  words  may   the  adjective  clause  be  introduced  ? 
The  principal  ideas  expressed  by  modifying  clauses  are 
ollowing : 

1 .  Description :    The  rope,  which  was  old,  snapped. 
IB    2.  Time :     He  started  when  the  sun  rose. 
M    3.  Place :     Wherever  I  went  was  my  poor  dog  Tray. 
|r    4.  Condition  :     Rob  will  go  if  Ethel  goes. 

5.  Concession :     Though  pain  is  not  the  greatest  evil, 

■  yet  it  is  an  evil. 

■  6.  Cause:     I  came  because  you  called  me. 
:    7.  Purpose :    A  glutton  lives  that  lie  may  eat. 

8.  Degree:     Ralph  is  stronger  thav  Katherine  {is). 

9.  Result :    I  am  so  tired  that  I  cannot  stand. 
Give   original   sentence   containing   adverbial  clause   as 

Construct    sentences    containing    adjective    clauses  in- 
ced  by :  who,  which,  that,  zvhere,  as. 

■  From  some  exercise  select  the  modifying  clauses,  tell 
a  word   introduces  each,  and   what  each  clause  modifies. 

.  I;:well  Advanced,-  pages  237-238.  Exercise  67.  Buehler 
ieved,  pages  97-98.  Exercise  69.) 

i  -Analyze  sentences  which  contain  modifying  clauses  in 
xer  ses  given. 

5  Parse  the  words  used  as  connectives  in  these  sentences. 
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THE  EVERY  DAY  ARITHMETICS 

NEW  YORK  CITY   EDITION 
By  HOYT.  PEET  AND  SPKINGMEYER 


Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,   COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND    BADGES 


m     A  Course  in  Arithmetic  Unique  in  its  Effectivenets  and  Interest    p 

The  Purpose 

The    underlying    purpose    is    to    lurnisii    pupils    with    well- sharpened 
tools  for   solving   the   number  problems  of  actual   life. 
To  develop   accuracy   and   skill   in   the   use   of    these    tools. 
To    eliminate    from    the    study   of    arithmetic    all    antiquated    and    un- 
practical  topics   and  problems,   so  that   the    time   saved  can  be   spent 
on   essentials. 

Ttie  Plan 

The  child's  environment— the  home,  his  games,  his  occupations,  the 
school,  and  the  community — has  furnished  the  problem  material  for 
these  books. 

The  work  is  carefully  graded  in  accbrdance  with  the  development  of 
the  child  and  in  conformity  to  his. actual  needs.  Games,  play,  and  the 
home  interests  of  children  are  largely  drawn  upon  in  trie  lower 
books.  In  the  higher  grades,  taking  advantage  of  his  expanding 
interests,  the  problems  center  around  business,  social  and  industrial 
problems. 

The  work  is  adapted  to  the  varying  ability  of  individual  pupils: 
optional  problems  for  gifted  pupils  and  special  supplementary  drills 
for  those    needing   additional    help   are   provided. 

Xtie  Teactier 

The  new  but  thoroughly  tested  treatment  of  long  division,  fractions, 

decimals,   and   percentage,   assures    the   economical   mastery   of   these 

processes. 

Careful  designation  of  the  work  to  be  done  "with  pencil,"   "without 

pencil,"    and    "use    pencil    only    when    necessary"    is    a    most    helpful 

device   in    teaching. 

Constant   and   thorough   reviews   in   abstract,   oral,   and   written   work 

lay    a   sure   foundation   for   new   work. 

Tiie  Pupil 

All  problems  are  taken  from  the  everyday  life  of  children,— home 
interests  and  community  interests.  The  kind  of  arithmetic  here 
presented  grips  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  child. 
Unusual  attention  is  given  to  the  solving  of  problems  bearing  upon 
vocational  studies,  thus  relating  the  work  to  the  various  kinds  of 
business    and   industries. 

Ttie  Book 

Bound   in   one  book   for  a   year's   work.     Spirited   illustrations   drawn 
from  real  life  are  used  freely  throughout  the  series. 
The   page,   with   carefully   chosen   type,    is    easily   legible,   and   restful 
to   the    eyes. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  "ncw  VoriT,  n*.'^?' 


42  Barclay  Street,   New  York 
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Successful  Teachers  Agree 

That  to  do  the  best  school  work  pupils  need 

WEBSTER'S  New  International 

DICTIONARY— The    Merriam    Webster.      When 

questions  arise  in  the  history  recitation,  in  language 
work,  spelling,  or  about  noted  people,  places,  foreign 
words,  synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words,  flags, 
state  seals,  etc.,  do  you  suggest  that  the  New  Interna- 
tional is  a  universal  question  answerer  and  contains 
just  the  information  desired? 

Dr  Suzzalo  says:  "Training  children  to  a  competent  and  ready 
use  of  the  dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  consulting  .t  is  one 
of   the   main    duties    that    the    school   can   perform    for    a    student. 

400,000  Wora».  2700  Pages. 
New  Gazetteer.  6000  Illustra- 
tioni.  12,000  Biographical 
Entries.  30,000  Geographical 
Subjects. 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER 
Editions. 

WRITE    for    Specimen    Pages    atid 
FREE  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS' 
NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 


SHORTHAND 


Supply 
List  No. 


Day  and  Evening  High  Schools 

iKfiQ     rnnrse   in  Isaac  I'itman  Shorthand.  .     „    „         j    i 

3655     Business  Correspondence  In  Shorthand   (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 

3675    Twent'ilth°Century    Business    Dictation    Book    and    Legal 

3674  Sh^rthlnd   Writing  Exercises  and  Examination   Tests. 

3664  Selections  from   American   Authors. 

5119  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand. 

4197  Taqulgrafla  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman. 

8570-1  Students'    Practice   Book. 

8571  Pitman's  Advanced  Speed  Practice. 

9075  Pitman's    Dictation    Instructor. 

9153  Pitman's    Shorthand    Dictionary. 

TYPEWRITING  AND  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

3680    Chas    E.    Smith's   Practical   Course   in   Touch   Typewriting. 

Balanced   Hand  Method.  T-,i„in„ 

OKAB  1  Advanced   Tvoewr  t  ng   and   Office  Training, 
lit?     nSond's  ani  Herzberg's  Style  Book  of  Business  English. 

SPANISH,   ETC. 

-~-"     Spanish   Commercial   Correspondence. 
Pitman's  Spanish   Commercial   Reader. 

Wa^Donaid's  English-Spanish  and  Spanish-Engllsh  Commer- 
clal    Dictionary. 

J'anual   of    Com'l    Spanish    Correspondence. 

p  inciples   and   Practice   of   Continuation   Teaching. 

f.Sj'n'  fVomThe  Raw  Material  to   the  Finished   Product. 
Paper    Its  History.  Sources  and  Manufacture. 
Silk.  Its  Production  and  Manufacture. 

■      Hooks    on    the   Elementary   List    are   also    araUable   for    Day 
■eninn    High    Schools.      Books  on  the  Hiah  School  List  man  he 
for    Intermediate    Schools. 


9145 
9154 

11265 
11593 
11410 
11596 
11598 
11608 

Note 
and   K  v 
ordered 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45tli  Street,  New  York 


I.es.wn    3     CoiHpound    Sentence. 

1.  What  is  a  compound  sentence? 

2.  What    wurds   arc    used   to   connect   the   clauses   of   th 
compound  sentence? 

3.  What  kind  of  conjunctions  connect  the  clauses  of, 

complex  sentence?  . 

4.  Give  the  difference  between  a  compound  and  a  com 

plex  sentence. 

5.  Compound  sentences  are  divided  into  four  classes :  (1 
Sentences  in  which  the  separate  sayings  are  united  because  < 
a  similarity  of  meaning,  or  a  continuation  of  the  same  lir 
of  thought:  as  "Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments 
(2)  Sentences  in  which  the  separate  sayings  are  united  becau 
they  stand  in  contrast  as,  "He  ran  to  the  station,  but 
missed  the  train."  (3)  Sentences  where  the  separate  sayigi 
present  thoughts  where  a  choice  must  be  made :  as,  "The  ba 
is  lost  or  some  one  has  taken  it."  (4)  Sentences  where  t 
separate  sayings, express  cause  and  effect:  as,  "Carl  went 
bed  for  he  was  tired." 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  common  connecting  words  in  ca 
jiound  sentences. 

7.  Give  original  sentences  with  clauses  connected  by  su 
co-ordinate  conjunctions. 

8.  From  some  exercise  select  the  compound  sentences  a 
tell  in  what  way  they  are  united  and  by  what  word.  (Buett 
Revised  Gram.,  page  113.  Ex.  80.  Maxwell  Advanced  Gran 
pages  240-241.    Exercise  68.) 

9.  From   these   exercises   analyze   several   compound  » 

tences.  ^ 

LANGUAGE    DRILLS    IN  3A-3B 

{Continued  from  page  167.) 
Did  their  older  sister  do  a  httle  too? 
Has  the  aunt  always  done  this  for  them? 
Did  the  little  guests  do  what  they  were  told  to  do? 
Did  the  dog  do  his  best  to  amuse  the  children  ? 
Did  Tip,  the  cat,  do  some  tricks  too  ? 
At  seven  o'clock  did  the  parrot  say,  "Children,  have 
done  your  homework?" 

Did  the  Httle  folks  tlien  say  their  good-byes? 

See. 
(Story.) 
The  boys  went  to  the  circus.     They  saw  all  the  aninj 
They  saw  the  monkeys  climb  the  trees.     The  boys  saw  | 
dogs  dance.    They  sazv  the  cats  jump  through  the  hoops. 

They  saiv  the  elephant  drink  out  of  a  bottle.  The  pa 
said,  "Have  you  seen  our  baby  elephant?"  The  boys  sav 
there  was  to  be  seen. 

(Questions.) 

Did  the  boys  go  to  the  circus  ? 
Did  they  see  all  the  animals  ? 
Did  they  see  the  monkeys  climb  the  trees  ? 
Did  the  boys  sec  the  dogs  dance  ? 
Did  they  see  the  cats  jumps  through  the  hoops? 
Did  they  see  the  elephant  drink  out  of  a  bottle? 
Did  the  parrot  say,  "Have  you  seen  our  baby  elephif' 
Did  the  boys  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen? 

Come. 

(Story.) 

Elsie's  cousin  hved  in  the  country  with  their  kind  mJ 
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THE  NEW  BARNES  PROBLEM  BOOKS 

By  ABRAHAM  SMITH,  M.  A.,  Principal  P.  S.  70,  Manhattan 

The  lessons  are  carefully  graded  to  serve  the  teacher  as  a  de- 
tailed Term  Plan.  This  grading  permits  the  assignment  of 
unfinished  lessons  for  home  work.  Lessons  may  be  used  for 
Tests  and  Reviews — 

Xo.  11645— 7A.   No.  11646— 7B.  No.  11647—8.^.  No.  11648— 8B. 
Uniform  price   10  cts. 

The  New  Barnes  Readers 

Edited    by    HERMAN    DRESSEL,    Supt.    of    Schools;    MAY    ROBBINS, 

Primary   Supt.,   Kearny,   N.   J.,  and   ELLIS  U.    GRAFF,  Supt. 

of    Schools,    Otnaha,    Nel). 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colors  by   MABEL  B.   HILL 

Primer   and   Book   One,   Each,   Cloth,  96   Pages. 
No.  11744,  Primer,  27  cts.     No.  11745,  Book  1,  27  cts. 

Development  Cards  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  The  New  Barnes  Readers 

A  self-teaching  set  of  word-building  cards  developing  1,000 
words.     In  a  box.     Price  per  set,  $3.00.     No.  11760. 

With  the  Development  Cards,  pupils  build  about  one  thousand 
words  during  the  first  five  months  of  school. 

//  you  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  reading  by  the  "Silent 
Reading  Method"  from  the  ground  up  you  will  wish  to  know 
more  about  The  Xezi'  Barnes  Readers.     Write  us  for  circulars. 


THE  NEW  BARNES  SPELLING  BOOKS 

By   EDWARD  MANDEL,  Principal  P.   S.  188,  Boys,  Manhattan 

A  Language  Series — Illustrated.  The  drawings  are  simply 
done — illustrate  the  text  of  the  books  admirably — afford  ex- 
cellent examples  of  correlation  between  drawing,  composi- 
tion and  other  subjects.  A  live  teacher  can  make  great  use  of 
the  pictures — For  3rd,  4th.  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  years. 

Nos.  8961,  8962,  8963,  10006,  10007,  10008.   Uniform  price  9  cts. 

The    Muscular    Movement    Drill    Book 
Teachers'  Manual 

No.  11731,  Price  5  cts. 

The  Muscular  Movement 
Drill  Book 

No.  8751,  Price  5  cts. 
These  are  the  most  popular  writing  books  on  the  list. 

THE  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT 
WRITING   PRIMER 


Wait  for  it.     It  beats  them  all.     Ready  in  June. 


THE    A.    S.    BARNES    COMPANY 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


rhe\  came  home  from  school  early.    They  came  by  the  sliortest 
road.     The  children   came  home   with   their  little   neighbors. 

!'^""ietimes  they  came  through  the  woods.    The  children  came 
Tiptly  when  their  mother  called. 
The  mother  went  away  for  a  visit.    When  she  came  home 
children  shouted;  "Mother  has  conic  back  to  us  again." 
(Questions.) 
Did   Elsie's  cousins   live   in  the  country   with   their   kind 
her? 
Did  they  come  home  from  school  early? 
Did  they  come  by  the  shortest  road  ? 

Did  the  children  come  home  with  their  little  neighbors? 
Did  they  sometimes  come  through  the  woods? 
Did  the  children  come  promptly  when  their  mother  called? 
Did  the  mother  go  away  for  a  visit? 
When  she  came  home,  did  the  children  shout,  "Mother  has 
.  jme  back  to  us  again." 

■V  (Story.) 

mW  Grace  wetit  to  a  party.  She  Zient  only  across  the  street. 
J  ler  brother  Jack  w^«/ alone.  They  n'^;;/ at  two  o'clock.  The 
thildren  went  through  the  garden  for  a  walk.  They  7vcut  into 
the  barn  to  play  games. 

At  five  o'clock  the  little  ones  went  into  the  house  for  supper. 
At  six  o'clock  they  zvent  home.     Jack's  uncle  said.  "Children, 
have  you  ever  gone  to  the  circus?"     On  Saturday  Grace  and 
ck  zfent  to  the  circus. 

(Questions.) 


Did  her  brotlier  Jack  go  alone? 

Did  they  go  at  two  o'clock? 

Did  the  children  go  through  the  garden  for  a  walk  ? 

Did  they  go  into  the  barn  to  play  games? 

At  five  o'clock  did  the  little  ones  go  into  the  house  for 
sui)per  ? 

At  six  o'clock  did  they  go  home? 

Did  Jack's  ujicle  say,  "Children,  have  you  ever  gone  to  the 
circus?" 

On  Saturday-  did  Grace  and  Jack  go  to  the  circus? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  given  questions,  if  the  teacher 
wishes  to  use  more  indirect  ones  which  will  require  more 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  child.  If  the  third  lesson  indicated 
above  is  not  used  in  the  3B,  it  inay  be  employed  in  the  4A  with 
the  verbs  mentioned  for  that  grade. 

TEST    QUESTIONS  IN  LANGUAGE— 4B 

(Continued  from   pat^e  20.) 
12.  Dictate: 

"India  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  wonderful  country," 
said  Dr.  Thompson,  "and,  while  it  is  only  half  the 
size  of  the  United  States,  it  contains  five  times  as 
many  people." 
"In    what    Grand    Division    of    the   earth    is    India?" 
asked  .\rthur. 
\3.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:  would,  wood; 
guessed,  guest ;  loose,  lose. 

14.  Write  abbreviations  for  doctors,  ounces,  avenue, 
caiitain,  ]ioimds,  barrels. 


1  ^    \\/-v 


\\:a    hTi\r*' 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


I_.3test  Improvement  in  Gas  I-iigtitlng 


Write  tor  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSeACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CO 


392    Canal    Street 


New    York    City 
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''IF  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT' 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,      Schools      and      Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Kings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK    TO    SEE 

"THE   NEWEST** 

A  unique  and  substantiftl  ring  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  family  orest. 
fraternity  insignia,  eto.,  itruck  absolutely  In  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  carved 
dies,  set  with  a  FINE  DIAUOKD  and  birthstone,  including  raised  gold  mono- 
gram, completely  finished. 


Solid  10-karat  Gold 

SoUd  14-karat  Gold 

$12.00     .     . 

.     Large  Size 

.     .     .     $13.50 

9.50     .     . 

.     Medium    Size  . 

.     .       10.50 

7.00     .     . 

.     Small     Size 

.     .         8.50 

Xrfirge  Sis*  for  Men.  Medium  and  Small  Size  to  Match,  for  Women. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


17.  Write   the   different    forms   of  bad,   many,   tall,   fine, 
active,  ambitious,  pretty. 

18.  Give  complete  subject  and  complete  predicate  in  the 
following  sentence: 

The  Romans  worshipped  many  of  the  Greek  gods. 

19.  Address  an  envelope  to  the  Postmaster. 

20.  Write  eight  lines  of  the  "Mountain  and  the  Squirrel," 
giving  author's  name. 

21.  Fill  the  blanks  in  these  sentences  with  the  words  that 
denote  kind  or  quality  : 

a.  (tall)  Of  the  two  boys  which  is  the  ? 

b.  (heavy)  Let  me  carry  the  bundle  of  all. 

c.  (large)  The  elephant  is  the  animal  in  the 

show. 

d.  (small)  Give  me  the of  the  two  pieces. 

e.  (sweet)    These    apples    are    the    of    all    in 

the  orchard. 

22.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  witli  the  proper  form 
of  these  words :  swim,  give,  do,  see,  dig. 

a.  (swim)  He across  the  river  one  winter  day. 

b.  (give)   I  you  all  I  had. 

c.  (see)   I  you  when  y^u  were  running  away. 

d.  (do)   Have  you  -^^ all  your  work? 

e.  (dig)  Have  you the  cellar  deep  enough? 

23.  Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  all  the  capitals  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  and  poetry : 

a.  Did   Columbus   remember  to   thank   God    when  he 
first  landed  in  .America?  -f 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Added  to  the  New  York  Supply  list  1917-18 

Grades 

Grades 

11681    (1)  DANN'S  FOURTH   4th 

11781  WILSON'S  INDIAN          4th 

YEAR  MUSIC                   Year 

HERO  TALES               Year 

11681   (2)  DANN'S  FIFTH        5th 

11788  BALDWIN'S  FIFTY         6th 

YEAR  MUSIC                    Year 

FAMOUS  RIDES  AND    Year 

11783  DORR ANCE'S  STORY     5th 

RIDERS 

OF  THE  FOREST           Year 

11811  McBRIEN'S  AMERICA    8th 

11777  CARPENTER'S            4th 

FIRST                                  Year 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  and 

11668  HOUGHTON'S          For 

WITH  THE  CHILDREN  5th 

SECOND  BOOK  IN    Evening 

An  Introduction  to  the       Year 

ENGLISH  FOR            Schools 

Study  of  Geography 

FOREIGNERS 

11681   (1)   DANN'S  FOURTH  YEAR 

11777  CARPENTER'S  AROUND  THE 

MUSIC    is    designed    for    the    pupil's 

WORLD   WITH   THE  CHILDREN. 

fourth    year    in    music.       It    contains 

In  this  book  the  author,  Frank  G.  Car- 

thirty rote  songs,  a  hundred  or  so  read- 

penter, takes  the  pupil  on  make-believe 

ing   songs   and   about   thirty    two-part 

journeys    to   the   children   of   the   five 

songs  and  Rounds.     The  second  parts 

great    races    of   the   world.      Through 

have    been    made    extremely    obvious, 

imaginary     personal     experiences     the 

simple,    and   singable,   and   all   second 

pupil  is  taught  the  fundamental  facts 
of  geography.     From  the  first  page  to 

parts  are  true  sopranos,  not  altos.     In 

Part-Singing   the   pupil   is   encouraged 

the  last  there  is  the  charm  of  a  good 

to   learn  both   parts.      Chromatics  are 

story.      This    book    makes    the    basic 

gradually  introduced. 

facts  of  geography  so  clear  to  the  pupil 

that  he  is  well  prepared  to  take  up  the 

11681    (2)  DANN'S  FIFTH  YEAR  MUSIC 

regular  study  in  the  following  year. 

takes  up  four  tones  to  the  beat  system- 
atically  and   thoroughly.      Part   Songs 

11811  McBRIEN'S  AMERICA  FIRST.    The 

form  a  large  proportion  of  the  material. 

dramatization  of  the  events  of  the  Con- 

Carefully graded  Eye-Training  Studies 

tinental  Congress  given  here  affords  an 

insure     the    acquirement     of     reading 

opportunity   for  an   inspiring  pageant 

powder.     As  in  the  other  books  of  this 

that  is  within  the  reach  of  every  school. 

series  Music  and  text  fit  each  other  in 

The    famous    orations    and    speeches 

character  as  well  as  in  rhythmic  stress 

given    in    Part   Two    and   the    stirring 

and   tempo.      A   considerable   number 

songs   and   poems   make   this   book   a 

of  new  and  especially  composed  songs 

strong    aid    in    the    teaching    of    true 

are  included. 

American  ideals  and  patriotism. 

AlVIF^.WICAIM     BC 

^OK     CJOIVIPAIMY 

NEW  YORK                       CINCINNATI                   C 

HICAGO                      BOSTON                      ATLANTA 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 

MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  TEXTS 
Adopted  for  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  Citj 


Additions  to  the  1916-1919  Supply  List 

MATHEMATICS 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics  Three 
Book  Series 

List  No. 

8590  I — Fundamental    Processes    (Grades    3A-4B). 

8591  II— Essentials    (Grades    SA-6B). 

8592  III — Business    and    Industrial    Practice    (Grades    7A-8B). 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetic   by   Grades. 
Edition  Especially  Arranged  by  Grades  for  the  New  Course  of  Study 

8593  Third    Year    Book 


8594 
8595 
8596 
8597 
8598 


Fourth    Year    Book 
Fifth   Year  Book 
Sixth  Year  Book 
Seventh    Year    Book 
Eighth    Year    Book 


Fundamental    Processes. 

Essentials. 

Business    and    Industrial    Practice. 


8598-1     Ward   &  Veifs   Counting  and  Table   Drill  Book    (Grades  3A-4B). 

READERS 

(Continuation    of   the    Davis-Julien    Series) 
8754     Days   with    Uncle   Jack,   Part   2    (Grades    5B-6A). 

FOR   TEACHERS'   USE 

8920     Morehouse's    Discipline    of    the    School. 


Additions  to  tlie  1917-1919  Supply  list 

READERS 

List    No. 

9870  Heath   Reader   by   Grades;    Book   Seven,   7th   Year. 

9871  Heath   Reader   by   Grades,    Book   Eight,   8th   Year. 

These  Readers  Contain  the  Memory  Gems  Required  by  the  Course 
of  Study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY     READING 

9928     Lee   &    Carey's   Italian   Family    Robinson,    5th   Year. 
9922     Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  4th  Year. 
9947     Weeks's  The  Avoidance  of   Fires,  6th  Year. 

PENMANSHIP 

Haaren's  Free-Hand  Writing  Based  on  Muscular  Movement  Exercises. 
Manual  Number  1  (Grades  3A-3B). 
(Grades  4A-4B). 
(Grades  5A-5B). 
(Grades  6A-6B). 
(Grades  7A-7B). 
(Grades   8A-8B). 


9857 
9858 
9859 
9860 
9861 
9862 


Manual  Number  2 
Manual  Number  3 
Manual  Number  4 
Manual  Number  5 
Manual  Number  6 


ENGLISH 


9808     Goldwasser   &   Jablonower's   Yiddish-English   Lessons 
(For    Evening    Schools). 

HISTORY 

9835     Bourne     &      Benton      Introductory     American      History,     Enlarged 
(Grade  7A). 

9837  Home's   The    History    of    New    York    (Grades    7B-8B). 

HYGIENE  _ 

9854     Brown's    Health   in    Home   and    Town    (Grades   6A-7B). 

GERMAN 

9838  Foster's  Geschichten  und  MSrchen,   Revised   (Grades  8A-8B). 
9832     Manfred's    Ein    Praktischer    Anfang    (Grades    8A-8B). 

FOR  TEACHERS'  REFERENCE 

9965     Bachman's    Principles   of   Elementary   Education. 
ADDITIONAL    1917    LIST 

READING 

I174I     Davis-Julien  Reader,   Book   Six    (Grades  6A,   6B,   7A) $.54 

11743     Haliburton     Fifth     Reader 48 


GERMAN 

List     No. 

11670     Huebsch-Smith :      Progressive   Lessons  in   German,   Part 


.$  .5; 


11840     Temple: 


DRAWING 

Practical    Drawing 


.$1.1, 


PHYSICAL   TRAINING 


11837     Reilly:      New    National   Athletics   for   Boys   and    Girls 4: 

11731     Reilly:     New   National  Athletics  for   Boys  and  Girls  Pu.   Ed.    .1' 


Popular  Texts  on  1915  Supply  List 

ENGLISH 

List  No. 

5731     Harrington   and    Cunningham's   First   Book  for   Non-English   Spea 

ing    Pupils    (Special    classes    and    evening    schools). 
Harrington    and    Cunningham's    Language    Lessons    to    Accompai 

The    First     Book    for    Non-English    Speaking    Pupils      (Teachei 

special    classes    and    evening    schools). 
Harrington    and    Moore's    Second    Book    for    Non-English    Speakii 

Pupils      (Special    classes    and    evening    schools). 
Hyde's  Two-Book   Course  in   English,    Book   I     (Grades  4A  to 

inclusive). 
Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in   English,   Book   II     (Grades  6A  to 

inclusive). 
Manly-Bailey's    Lessons   in    English,    Book   One,    Language    Lessoi 

(Grades    4A    to    6B), 
Manly-Bailey's    Lessons    in    English,    Book    Two,    Composition 

Grammar    (Grades    7A  to  8B). 
Goldwasser's    Method    and    Methods    in    the    Teaching    of    Engli 

(For   teachers). 
Woolley's    Handbook    of    Composition    (Indispensable    for    teachen 
Moore's    English-Italian    Language    Book    (For    Evening    School; 

Revised   and    Knl.Tiged. 


5732 


5733 
5738 


5739 
5743 


5744 


5798 


5807 
5756 


MATHEMATICS 

5405     Gardner    and    Murtland's    Industrial    Arithmetic    (For    Girls,    Tra 

and    Evening    Schools). 
5536     Heath's   Beginner's   Arithmetic    (Grades  2A   and   2B). 
5538     Walsh's    New   Primary   Arithmetic,    Part   One   (Grades   3 A   and  31> 

5487  Walsh's   New   Primary  Arithmetic,    Part  Two   (Grades  4A  and  4B 
8110     Walsh's  New  Primary,   Parts   One  and  Two,   Complete    (Grades 

to   4B). 

5485  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  One  (Grades  3.'\  to  5B) 

5486  Walsh's   Graded   Mental  Arithmetic,   Part  Two    (Grades  6A  to  81 

5570  Walsh's   Graded   Mental   Arithmetic,   Complete. 

5488  Walsh's    New    Grammar   School    Arithmetic,    Part   One    (Grades 

to    6B). 

5489  Walsh's    New    Grammar   School   Arithmetic,    Part   Two    (Grades 

to  SB). 

5490  Walsh's    Grammar    School    Arithmetic,    Parts    One    and    Two,    Cc 

plete    (Grades    4B    to    8B). 

5491  Walsh's   Arithmetic   for   Upper   Grades    (Grades   6A   to  8B). 

5571  Walsh's    Practical    Methods    in    Arithmetic    (For    teachers). 

5492  Watson    and    White's    Primary    Arithmetic,    Part    Two    (Grades 

and   4B). 

5493  Watson   and    White's    Intermediate    Arithmetic    (Grades    5A   to  6 

5494  Watson  and  White's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (Grades  6A  to  8 

HISTORY 

5943  Everett    Barnes'     Short    American     History    by     Grades,     Part    I 

(Grades    5.\    and    SB). 

5944  Everett    Barnes'     Short    American    History    by    Grades,    Part    1 

(Grades  6A  and  6B). 

5945  Everett    Barnes'    American    History    for    Grammar    Grades    (N 

(Grades  7B  to  8B,  inclusive). 

5946  Bourne   and    Benton's    Introductory    American    History    (Grades 

to    7 A,   inclusive). 

5947  Bourne  and   Benton's   History  of  the  United   States   (Grades  71 

SB,  inclusive). 
5951      Cornman    and    Gerson's   Topical    Survey    of    U.    S.    History    (Gri 

8A    and    8B). 
5995     Thomas'    Elementary    History    of    U.    S.    (Grades    5A    to    6B), 

graphical. 

CIVICS 

5926  Dunn's   Community  and   the   Citizen    (ferades  8A  and  8B),  Re» 

and  Enlarged. 

5927  Plass's  Civics  for  Americans  in  the   Making   (For   Evening  Set 

and   Special   Classes). 
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Basal  and  Supplementary  Readers 


READERS   (BASAL) 


List  Xo. 

6303  Bass's    Beginner's   Reader,    First   Year. 

6304  Bass's   First  Reader,   First  Year. 

6380  Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One  (Grade  lA). 

6381  Davis-Julien  Finger   Play,   Part  Two   (Grade    IB). 

6600  Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One,  Teachers'   Edition  and  Manual. 

6601  Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part  Two,  Teachers'   Edition  and  Manual. 


PERCEPTION    CARDS 

6628  Davis-Julien   Finger   Play,   Part  One,   Chickadee   Songs. 

6629  Where    Is    the    Bee    Hive. 

6630  Part   Two,    Bow-wow   and    Meow-moo. 

6631  Fishes  in  the   Brook. 


6382 
6383 
6602 

6376 
6377 
6378 
6379 
6375 


Davis-Julien 
Davis-Julien 
Davis-Julien 
Sea-Brown 
Davis-Julien 
Davis-Julien'; 
Davis-Julien' 
Davis-Julien' 
Davis-Julien' 


Sea-Brownie    Reader,    Part   One    (Grade   2A). 

Sea-Brownie    Reader,    Part   Two    (Grade    2B). 

Teachers'    Manual  for   Second  and  Third   Years.      (For 
ie  Reader  and   Evenings  with  Grandma,  Part  One.) 
s  Evenings  with   Grandma,  Part  One   (Grade  3A). 
s   Evenings  with   Grandma,    Part  Two    (Grade   3B).  ' 

s    Evenings    with    Grandpa,    Part    One    (Grade    4A). 
s    Evenings  with    Grandpa,    Part   Two    (Grade   4B). 
s    Days  with   Uncle  Jack    (Grade   5A). 

Heath  Readers,  Regular  Edition. 


6443  Primer,    First    Year. 

6444  First    Reader,    First    Year. 

6445  Second  Reader,  Second  Year. 

6446  Third    Reader,    Third    Year. 

6447  Fourth   Reader,   Fourth   Year. 

6448  Fifth    Reader,    Fifth    Year. 

Heath's  Readers  by  Grades,  with  Memory  Gems  Required  by  the 
Course    of    Study, 

6449  Book   One,    First   Year. 

6450  Book  Two,   Second   Year. 

6451  Book  Three,  Third  Year. 

6452  Book    Four,    Fourth    Year. 

6453  Book    Five.    Fifth    Year.  

6454  Book  Six,  Sixth  Year. 

Gordon's    Comprehensive    Method    of    Reading. 

6416.  Book    One,    First    Year,    Revis« $     .23 

6417.  Book    Two,    Second    Year,    Revised 23 

6418.  Book    Three,    Third    Year 30 

6419  Book    Four,    Fourth    Year 38 

6420  Book    Five,    Fifth    Year 41 

6642  Gordon's   Word    Drill    Charts,    per   set 94 

6427  Grubb's    Industrial    Primary    Reader,    Second    Year 23 

Haliburton's   Readers 

6428  Primer     $     .23 

6429  First    Reader,    First     Year 23 

6430  Second    Reader,    Second    Year 26 

6431  Third    Reader,    Third    Year 30 

6432  Fourth   Reader,    Fourth    Year ; 38 

6604  Teacher's    Manual     11 

6643  World    Drill    Card 56 


SPELLING    AND    LANGUAGE    WORK 

7556  Haaren's  Word  and   Sentence   Book.     Book  One   (Grades  3A   to  4B, 

inclusive). 

7557  Haaren's  Word  and  Sentence  Book.     Book  Two  (Grades  5A  to  7B). 
7555     Haaren's    Graded    Spelling    Book    (Grades    3A   to    7B). 

7584     Penniman's     Common     Words     Difficult    to     Spell     (For     Grammar 
(irades). 

7591  Richard's  Primary  Speller   (Grades  2A  to  4B). 

7592  Richard's    Grammar    Grade    Speller    (Grades    S.A    to    SB). 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

FIRST  YEAR 
List     No. 
6684     O'Shea's  Six   Nursery  Classics. 

6688  Welsh's    Nursery    Rhymes,    Part    One. 

6689  Welsh's    Nursery    Rhymes,    Part  Two. 

SECOND    YEAR 
6753     Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  One:     Rhymes,  Jingles  and 

Fables. 

THIRD    YEAR 

6820  Norton's   Heart  of  Oak   Books,    Volume  Two :     Fables  and    Xursery 

Rhymes. 

6821  O'Shea's   Old   World   Wonder    Stories. 

6822  O'Shea's  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

6914     Kupfer's    Stories   of    Long   Ago. 

6922     Mulock's   The   Little   Lame   Prince. 

6925      Norton's     Heart     of     Oak     Books,     Volume     Three:       Fairy     Tales, 

Stories   and    Poems.  » 

6873     Ruskin's   King  of  the   Golden   River. 

FIFTH    YEAR 

7060     Norton's    Heart    of   Oak    Books,    Volume    Four:      Fairy    Stories   and 
Classic   Talcs  of  Adventure. 

FIFTH    AND     SIXTH    YEAR 
7147     Dole's    Young   Citizen. 

SEVENTH    YEAR 
8108     Starr's    American    Indians. 
7227     Sketch  Book,   Edited   by   II.   H.    Davidson. 

EIGHTH    YEAR 
7321      Shakespeare's    Julius    Caesar,    .\rden    Edition. 
7329     Shakespeare's    Merchant    of    Venice,    Arden    Edition. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    READERS 

6867     Haaren's    First    Notions    of    Geography    (A    Beginner's    Geography) 

(For  Fourth  Year). 
7129     Hfrton's    Frozen    North:     Arctic    Explorations    (For    Sixth    Year). 

6994  Winslow's    Earth    and    Its    People    (For    Filth    Year). 

6995  Winslow's   United  States   (For   Fifth   Year). 

7135     Winslow's    Our    American    Neighbors    (For   Sixth    Year). 

7247  Winslow's    Europe     (  For    Sixth    Year). 

7248  Winslow's    Distant    Countries     (For    Seventh    Year). 

HISTORY    READERS 

6856     Bass's    Stories    of    Pioneer    Life    (For    Fourth    Year). 

7128  Horton's  A  Group  of  Famous  Women:  Brief  Biographies  of 
Noted    Women    (For    Sixth    and    Seventh    Years). 

6790  Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Volume  One,  Be- 
ginner's   Book.      Third    Year. 

6870  Volume    Two,    Discoveries    and    Explorers,    Fourth    Year. 

6871  Volume   Three,   The   Early    Colonies.      Fourth    Year. 
6987     Volume  Four,  Later  Colonial  Period.     Fifth  Year. 

7132     Volume    Five,    Foundations    of   the    Republic.      Sixth    Year. 
7082     Stone   and    Pickett's    Days    and    Deeds    100    Years    Ago    (For    Fifth 
Year). 


NATURE   STUDY   READERS 

6720  Bass's   Animal    I.,ife,'  Revised    Edition,    Second    Year $     .30 

6721  Bass's    Plant    Life,    Revised    Edition,    Second    Year .26 

7021     Dale's    Heroes    and    Greathearts,    and    Their    Animal    Friends 

(Fifth    Year)     45 

7045     Jordan's  True  Tales  of  Birds   and   Beasts,    Fifth    Year 30 

6766     Warren's   September  to  June,   Second   Year 28 

6768     Wright's   Seaside   and    Wayside,    Book    One,    Second   Year 19 

6837     Wright's  Seaside   and   Wayside,   Book  Two,   Third   Year 26 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE 

6160     Brown's   Good  Health   for  Boys  and   Girls,   Fourth  Year 34 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  INC. 


Added  to  the  List  (1917-1920) 
Arithmetic  by  Grades 

By  William  A.   Campbell,   Dist.   Supt.  of  Schools.   New 
York  City,  and  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  City. 
No.        Grade  Title 

11.636  3A,  3B     Arithmetic  by  Grades. 

11.637  4A,  4B     Arithmetic  by  Grades. 


FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Geography  by  Grades 

i  Title 

Geography  by  Grades   (Miller   &  Davis).  New 

York  City,  The  Earth. 
Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis),   New 

York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,  The  Continents. 
Geography   by   Grades    (Miller   &   Davis),   The 

Earth,  The  Continents,  with  folder  maps. 
Geography    by    Grades     (H.    B.    Niver)     Nor. 

Amer.,  U.  S. 
Geography  by  Grades  (Niver),  United  States. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Canada,   Spanish-America. 
Geography     by      Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Europe. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

North   America,   United   States   and   Its    De- 
pendencies. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Niver     &     Farrell), 

Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Oceania. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hugies), 

Mathematical  and  Physical. 
Geography     by     Grades     (Davis     &     Hughes), 

Commercial  and  Political. 


No. 
5866 

Srac 
4A 

5869 

4A 

5870 

4B 

5871 

4B 

5883 

5A 

5884 
5888 

5B 
6A 

5889 

6B 

5890 

7A 

5891 

7B 

5854 

8A 

8674 

8B 

Morrison  Outline  Maps 

Designed    by    S.    E.    Morrison,    Public    School    No. 


No.  Grade 


E.    Morrison,    Public    School 
Manhattan. 

Title 


132, 


7786  4A     City  of  New  York. 

7767  4B,  7A     North  Atlantic  States. 

7768  4B,  7A     South  Atlantic  States. 

7769  4B,  7A     North  Central  States. 

7770  4B,  7A     South  Central  States. 

7771  4B     Western  States. 

7772  5A,  5B,  7A     The  United  States. 

7773  5B     New  York  State. 

7774  5A     New  Jersey. 

7775  5A,  5B     Pennsylvania. 

7776  7A     The     World,     showing     United      States      and 

Possessions.  - 

7777  4B,  5A,  7A     North  America. 

7778  4B,  6A     South  America. 

7779  4B,  6A     Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

7780  4B,  6A     Canada. 

7781  4B,  6B     British  Isles.  / 

7782  4B,  6B     Continental  Europe. 

7783  4B,  7B     Asia. 

7784  4B,  7B     Africa." 

7785  4B,  7B     Australia  and  Pacific  Islands. 


Reading 


No. 
6673 

6674 

6730 

6731 

6802 

6888 

7013 

7143 

6948 
5735 

5736 

5737 


No. 
7549 

7550 

7551 

7552 

7553 

7554 


Title 
Character   Building   Readers,   First   Reader,   Part   I. 
(Parental  Love). 

Teachers'  Edition 
Character  Building  Readers,  First  Reader,  Part  II. 
(Industry). 

Teachers'  Edition. 
Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  I. 
(Co-operation  and  Helpfulness). 
Character  Building  Readers,  Second  Reader,  Part  II. 
(Courage). 

Character  Building  Readers,  Third  Reader. 
(Personal  Responsibility) 

Character   Building   Readers,   Fourth   Reader. 
(Thoughtfulness  and  Devotion) 
Character  Building  Readers,  Fifth  Reader. 
(Adaptability) 

Character  Building  Reader,  6th  Year. 
(Fidelity  and  Justice) 

Yerkes  &  Leflfert's  Our  City,  A  City  Reader. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
First  Reader,  Even.  School,  Elem.  Class. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Sec.  Reader,  Even.  School  Intermediate  Class. 
Hulshof's     Reading     Made     Easy     for     Foreigners, 
Third  Reader.  Even.  School  Senior  Class. 


Spelling 

Cloth  Cover 

Title 

&  Brelsford's  Graded 
City   Schools. 

&  Brelsford's  Graded 
City  Schools. 

&  Brelsford's  Graded 
City  Schools. 

&  Brelsford's  Graded 
City  Schools. 

&  Brelsford's  Graded 
City  Schools. 

&  Brelsford's  Graded 
Citj'   Schools. 


Year 

3rd     Moran 

for 
Moran 

for 
Moran 

for 
Moran 

for 
Moran 

for 
Moran 

for 


4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 


Spelling  Books 

Spelling  Books 

Spelling  Books 

Spelling  Books 

Spelling  Books 

Spelling  Books 


History  and  Civics 

Xo.  Grade  Title 

5996     6A,  6B  Thorpe's  School  History  U.  S. 

5925     7A,  8B  Fradenburgh's  Civics. 

5956     5A,  5B  Gerson's  Our  Colonial  History. 

Other  New  Publications 

9983     LIP  READING  FOR  CLASS  INSTRUCTION 
9693     SEATING  PLAN  AND  CLASS  RECORD  BOOK 
9242     HOUSTON'S    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

A  NEW  SERIES   OF   GEOGRAPHIES 

Niver's  Elementary  Geography. 
Niver's  Advanced  Geography. 
By  Harmon  B.  Xiver,  .\uthor  of  Geography  by  Grades. 

PHILIP'S  ALGEBRA 

By    Maximilian    Philip.    Assistant    Professor    of    Mathe- 
matics, College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"ENGLISH  BY  PRACTISE." 

Books   I,   11,    III.   IV.     By  Joseph   S.   Griffin,   Principal, 
and  Franpes  Moraff,  Asst.  to  Principal,  New  York  City. 


Hinds,     Hayden     & 
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CONTENTS 

LanfTuage   Work — Nature — lA    51 

Reproduction  Stories — IB    58 

Language  Work — Nature — 2A-2B 67 

Composition — 3A-3B     60 

Composition — 4A-4B     64 

Language  Work — 5A   68 

Language  Work — 5B 70 

Composition — 6A    72 

English— eB 74 

Grammar — 7A    76 

Grammar — 7B     78 

Grammar — 8A-8B    80 
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¥F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of 
■*■  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Important  Additions  to  the  List  for  Immediate  Use 

LISTER'S  NEW  PRIMARY  BOOK 

This  inexpensive  book  for  pupils  best  solves  the  penmanship  problem  in  the  lower  grades,  and  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  in  the  very  successful  Lister  System  of  muscular  movement  writing. 

EVERYDAY   CLASSICS 

By  FRANKLIN  T.  BAKER  and  ASHLEY  H.  THORNDYKE 

The  most  attractive  basal  readers  ever  published.  They  contain  the  classics  which  every  child  should  know.  These  are 
selected  and  graded  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  English.  Illustrated  by  Pogany  and  other  artists  of  inter- 
national reputation. 


Baker  &  Thorndyke:     Everyday  Classics. 

11733  (1)    Everyday  Classics,  Third    Reader $.36 

11733  (2)   Everyday  Classics,  Fourth     Reader 42 

11733  (3)   Everyday  Classics,  Fifth     Reader 45 

11733  (4)   Everyday  Classics,  Sixth    Reader 45 

11750  (1)   The  Teaching  of  Reading,   A   Manual 38 

Lister:     Muscular  Movement  Writing. 

11730  Lister:  Primary   Book,    la  to   3b $  -10 

8749  Lister :  Elementary   Book,   4a  to   5b 12 

8750  Lister:  Advanced   Book,   6a  to  8b 15 

9864  Lister:  Teachers'   Manual 30 

Byrnes-Richman-Roberts :     Pupils'  Arithmetic. 

5534  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part   1,  3a    to    3b $  .20 

5390  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Part  2,  4a    to    4b 23 

5391  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  3,  5a   to  5b 27 

5392  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  4,  6a  to  6b 27 

5393  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  5.  7a  to  7b 31 

5394  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Book  6,  7a  to  8b 39 


Van  Wagenen :    Dictation  Day  by  Day. 


.»  .14 
.  .15 
.  .15 
.  .15 
.      .18 


7605  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  3rd  Year 

7606  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  4th   Year 

7607  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  5th   Year 

7608  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  6th   Year 

8964     Dictation  Day  by  Day,    7th   &   8th   Years 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  New  Geographies. 

5909  New  Geography,  Book,   1,  4a   to    5b $  -48 

8677  New  Geography,  Book   1,  Pt.   1,  4a  to  4b 30 

8678  New  Geography,   Book   1,   Pt.  2,  N.  Y.  Ed 38 

5912     New  Geography,  Book  2,  8a    to    8b 82 

5910  New  Geography,  Book  2,   Pt.   1.  fa  to  7a 48 

5911  New  Geography,  Book  2,  Pt.  2,  6b  to  7b 48 

O'Shea  &  Kellogg:  Health  Series. 

8744  Health   Habits,  4a  to  5b $  .34 

8745  Health  and  Cleanliness,  6a  to  6b 41 

8746  The  Body  in  Health,  7a  to  7b 49 

8747  Making  the  Most  of  Life,  8a  to  8b 49 


64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
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READERS 
THE  NEW  BARNES  READERS 
List  No.  List  No. 

11744 — Primer,  27c.  11745 — Book  One,  27c. 

Teachers*    Manual,   free 
11760 — Development  Cards,  $3.00. 

7055 — In  the  Heart  of  the  Forest,  38c. 
7180 — After  Long  Years,  38c. 
7181 — In  the  Service  of  the  King,  38c. 
6671 — Barnes'   First  Year  Book,  23c. 
8995 — Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys. 
7627 — Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls. 

ARITHMETIC 
NEW  BARNES  PROBLEM  BOOKS 
List  No.  List  No. 

11645 — 7  A,    10c.  11646 — 7B,   10c. 


11647 — 8A,    10c. 


11648 — 8B,    10c. 


PENMANSHIP 
THE  NEW   BARNES   WRITING   BOOKS 
List  No.  List  No. 

6234 Primer,   7c.  6235 — Book 

6236 — Book  2,   7c.  6237 — Book 

8751 — Muscular  Movement  Drill  Book,  5c. 
11731 — Teachers'  Manual,  5c. 


7c. 
7c. 


OM    SURPLY    LIST    FOR     DAY    AND 
EVENIMG  SCHOOLS— NEW  YORK    CITY 


SPELLING   BOOKS 

THE  NEW  BARNES  SPELLING  BOOK 
List  No.  List  No. 

8961 — 3A-3B,   9c.  8962 — 4A-4B,   9c. 

8963 — 5A-5B,  9c.         10006 — 6A-6B,  9c. 
10007 — 7A.7B,  9c.         10008 — 8A-8B,  9c. 

MUSIC 

6037 — Graded  Melodies,  Pt.    1,  60c.   6038 — Pt.   2,   60c. 
6105 — Assembly  Song   Book,   45c. 
8695 — Assembly  Song  Book,  28c. 
8742 — Teachers'   Edition,  90c. 

FOLK  DANCES  AND  GAMES 

1 1 686 — Song  Play  Book,  $  1 .20. 
7395 — Folk  Dance  Book,  $1.20. 
9972 — Second  Folk  Dance  Book,  $1.20. 
7396 — Folk  Dances  and  Games,  $1.20. 
7470 — Graded  Games,  94c. 
9988 — Playground  Book,  $1.35. 
8896^— Games  and  Dances,  $1.13. 
8934 — Aesthetic  Dancing','  $1.13. 
7377 — Swedish  Folk  Dances,  $1.13. 
7479 — Plays  and  Games,  $1.13. 

COMPOSITION 

5800 — Loose- Leaf  Composition  Book,  15c. 
7995 — Child  Life  Composition  Pictures,  25c. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

6172 — Some  Living  Things,  27c. 


|THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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WELSBACH  ". 


G  H  X 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


Latest  Improv^ement  in  Gats  L-iigtiting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    York    City 
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A  PARTIAL 
LIST      OF 


SILVER,   BURDETT  &  COMPANY'S  BOOKS 

ON   THE   AUTHORIZED   LIST   FOR  NEW   YORK   CITY 


126  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Cat.  No.  READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

11746  Story  Steps,  lA. 

6532  Book  One,   lA. 

6533  Book  Two,  IB. 

6535  Introductory  Book  Three,  2A. 

6534  Book  Three,  2B. 

8767  Introductory  Book  Four,  3A. 

6536  Book  Four,  4A. 

8768  Book  Five,  SA-5B. 
6608  Plan  of  Work. 

6634  Perception  Cards,  First  Series. 

6635  Perception  Cards,  Second  Series. 

6636  Perception  Cards,  Third  Series. 

6637  Perception  Cards,  Fourth  Series. 

8782  Phrase  Cards,  First  Set. 

8783  Phrase  Cards,  Second  Set. 

8784  Phrase  Cards,  Third  Set. 

8785  Phrase  Cards,  Fourth  Set, 

8790  Phonetic  Element  Cards,  First  Set. 

8791  Phonetic  Element  Cards,  Second  Set. 

8792  Phonetic   Element   Cards,  Third   Set. 

Ward's  Rational  Method  in  Reading 

6573  Primer,  complete,  1st  yr. 

6574  Primer,  Part  I,  1st  yr. 

6575  Primer,  Part  II,  1st  yr. 

6586  Additional  Primer,  1st  yr. 

6305  The  Little  Helper,  Book  I,  1st  yr. 

6576  First  Reader,  complete,  1st  yr. 

6577  First  Reader,  Part  I,  1st  yr. 

6578  First  Reader,  Part  II,  1st  yr. 

6587  Additional  First  Reader,  1st  yr. 
^582  Introductory  Second  Reader,  2d  yr 

6579  Second  Reader,  complete,  2d  yr. 

6580  Second  Reader,  Part  I,  2d  yr. 

6581  Second  Reader,  Part  II,  2d  yr. 

6306  The  Little  Helper,  Book  II,  2d  yr. 

6583  Third  Reader,  complete,  3d  yr. 

6584  Fourth  Reader,  complete,  3d  yr. 

6585  Fifth  Reader,  complete,  4th  yr. 
7609  The  Ward  Speller,  2A-5B. 

6649  Phonetic  Cards,  First  Set. 

6650  Phonetic  Cards,  Second  Set. 

6651  Phonetic  Cards.  Third  Set. 

6652  Sight  Word  Drill  Cards,  First  Set. 

6653  Sight  Word  Drill  Cards,  Second  Set. 
6613  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

5249  .'\rnold's  Reading,  How  to  Teach  It. 

6403  The  Arnold  Primer,  1st  yr. 

6404  A  First  Reader,  1st  yr. 

6405  A  Second  Reader.  2d  yr. 

6406  A  Third  Reader,  3d  yr. 

6407  A  Fourth  Reader.  4th  yr. 

6408  A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades,  5th  yr. 

6409  A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades,  6th  yr. 

6272  A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades,  7th  yr. 

6273  A  Reader  for  Eighth  Grades,  8th  yr. 

Silver-Burdett  Readers 

6544  First  Book,  1st  yr. 

6545  Second  Book,  2d  yr. 

6546  Third  Book,  3d  yr. 

6547  Fourth  Book,  4th  yr. 

6548  Fifth  Book,  Sth  yr. 

ARITHMETIC 
Buker-Felter  Arithmetics 

5386  Book  One,  Part  One,  3A-3B. 

5387  Book  One,  Part  Two,  4A-4B. 

5388  Book  Two,  Part  One,  SA-5B. 

5389  Book  Two,  Part  Two,  6A-6B. 

8581  Book  Three,  Part  One,  7A-7B. 

8582  Book  Three,  Part  Two,  8A-8B. 


Cat.  No.  ALGEBRA 

5541     Boyden's  First  Book  m  Algebra,  7A-7B. 

GEOGRAPHY 
5853     Davis    and    Deane's    Elementary    Inductive    Geog- 
raphy, 4B-5A. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 
6801     Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  I,  3d  yr. 
6886     Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  II,  4th  yr. 

7007  Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  III,  Sth  yr. 

7008  Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  IV,  Sth  yr. 
7141     Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Book  V,  6th  yr. 

7095  Smith's  Our  Own  Country,  Sth  yr. 

7096  Coe's  Our  American  Neighbors,  Sth  yr. 
7192     Coe's  Modern  Europe,  6th  yr. 

ENGLISH 

Braullgam,  Harper  and  KIdd's  Progressive  Composition  Lessons 

5770  For  Third  Year,  3A-3B. 

5771  For  Fourth  Year,  4A-4B. 

5772  For  Fifth  Year,  5A-SB. 

5773  For  Sixth  Year,  6A-6B. 

5774  For  Seventh  Year,  7A-7B. 

5775  For  Eighth  Year,  8A-8B. 

5727     Field   and   Coveney's   English   for   New  Americans. 

5796  Gilbert  and  Harris'  Guide  Books  to  English,  Book 

I,  3d  to  Sth  yr. 

5797  Gilbert  and  Harris'  Guide  Books  to  English,  Book 

II,  6th  to  8th  yr. 

5781  Wallach's    First    Book    in    English    for    Foreigners 

(Evening  Schools). 

5782  Wallach's  Second  Book  in   English  for  Foreigners. 
5798A  Harris  and  Gilbert's  English  Lessons  1. 

5799     Harris  and  Gilbert's  English  Lessons  2. 
PHYSIOLOGY 

9855  Conn  Physiology  and  Health,  Book  One,  3A-4B. 

9856  Conn  Physiology  and  Health,  Book  Two,  5A-8B. 

MAPS 

New  Century  Development  Maps 

Grand   Divisions 

7926  World.  ^ 

7927  North  America. 

7928  South  America. 

7929  Europe. 

7930  Asia. 

7931  Africa. 

7932  Australia. 

7933  United  States  and  Its  Possessions. 

7934  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

7935  New  England  States. 

7936  Central  States:  Eastern  Section.  .i      :• 

7937  Southern  States:  Eastern  Section. 

7938  Pacific  States:  Southern  Section.  

7939  New  York  State.  '      ^ 

7940  New  York  City. 
7925  Historical  Maps. 

MUSIC 
The  Progressive  Music  Series. 

11682  Book  One,  2A-3B. 

11683  Book  Two,  4A-4B. 

11684  Book  Three,  SA-6B. 

The  New  Normal   Music — New   York   City   Edition 

6091  Book  One,  Part  One,  3B. 

6092  Book  One,  Part  Two,  4A-4B. 

6093  Book  Two,  Part  One,  SA-SB. 

6094  Book  Two,  Part  Two,  6A-6B. 

6095  Book  Three,  Part  One,  7A. 

6096  Book  Three,  Part  Two,  7B. 

6156  Smith's  A  Primer  of  Vocal  Music, 

6111  Songs  of  the  Nation,  7A-8B, 

6104  Furey's  Recreation  Songs,  2A-6B. 

6110  Silver  Song  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  all 
grades.  »  t 

8739  Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Book  One. 

8740  Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Book  Two. 

8741  Meissner  &  Fox  Art  Song  Cycles,  Pupil's  Edition. 
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Row,  Peterson  &  Company^s  New  York  City  List 

NEW    BOOKS    LISTED    FOR    1918    IN    BOLD    TYPE 


READERS. 


List  No. 


6398 
6399 
640« 

6401 

6402 

9933 

9946 

9S86 

9887 
6633 
6638 


Free  &  Treadwell's 
Free  &  Treadwell's, 
Free  &  Treadwell's 
2A,  2B. 

Free  &  Treadwell's 

3A,  3B. 
Free  &  Treadwell's 

4A,   4B. 
Free  &  Treadwell's 

5B.    (Group  B.) 
Free  &  Treadwell's 

6B.     (Group  B.) 
Briggs'   (Columbia) 

7A,  7B 
Shryock's  "Reading 
Free  &  Treadwell's 
Free  &  Treadwell's 


"Reading-Literature"  Primer,   lA. 
"Reading-Literature"  First  Reader,  IB. 
"Reading-Literature"  Second       Reader, 

"Reading-Literature"  Third      Reader, 

"Reading-Literature"  Fourth      Reader, 

"Reading-Literature"  Fifth  Reader,  5A, 

"Reading-Literature"  Sixth  Reader,  6A, 

"Reading-Literature"    Seventh    Reader, 

-Literature"  Eighth  Reader.  8A,  8B. 
"Perception  Cards"  for  Primer. 
"Word  Cards"  for  Primer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   READING. 


7086 
11765 
11784 
11790 
11791 
11801 


3rd, 


Thomsen's  "East  o'   the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon,' 

4th    year.      (Group   B.) 
Oimstead  and  Grant's  "Ned  and  Nan  In  Holland,"  2nd  year. 

(Group   B.) 
History   Stories   of  Other   Lands,   Book   1,  "Tales   from    Far 

and    Near,"    5th    year.      (Group    B.) 
History   Stories   of   Other    Lands,    Book   2,   "Tales    of    Long 

Ago,"  6th  year.     (Group   B.) 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands.  Book  3,  "The  Beginnings," 

6th    year.      (Group    B.) 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,   Book  4,  "Lord   and   Vasal," 

7th   year.      (Group   B.) 

ROW,  PETERSON  &  CO.,  112  E.  19th  Street 


The    New    Llb- 
ern  World," 


11802      History    Stories   of   Other    Lands,    Book   5, 

erty,"   7th    year.      (Group    B.) 
11809     History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  6,  "The  I 

8th  year.      (Group    B.) 

9920     Thomsen's   "The   Birch   and    the    Star   and    Other   Stories." 
(Group  C.) 

ENGLISH. 

9819     Robbins  &   Row's    "Studies  in   English,"   Book  1,   5th   year. 
11665     Rabbins   &    Row's   "Studies   in    English,"   Book   2,   6A-8B. 

FOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

9230     Irwin,  Rivett  &  Tatlock's  "Elementar.v  and  Applied  Chem- 
istry," with  Manual. 
9229     Irwin,   Rivett  &   Tatlock's  Laboratory    Manual. 
8529     Forster  &   Weigley's   "Foods  and    Sanitation"    (Reference.) 

FOR    TEACHERS'    USE. 

11834      Nolan's   "One    Hundred    Lessons    In    Agriculture." 
9801     Brown   and   Coftman's    "How    to   Teach    Arithmetic." 
8930     Osborne's   "Food   and   Clothing." 
8926     Scott   Nearing's   "The   New   Education." 

LIBRARY   BOOKS. 

2694     Briggs   and   Coftman's   "Reading    in    the   Public   Schools." 
2719     Charter's    "Methods   of   Teaching." 
2851     Harvey's    "Principles   of   Teaching." 

3036  Salisbury's  "School   Management." 

3037  Salisbury's    "Theory    of    Teaching    and     Elementary    Psy- 

chology." 
3046     Schroeder's    "Psychology   of   Conduct." 
11615     Clark's   "Interpretation   of   the   Printed    Page." 
11625     Salisbury  &   Beckwith's  "Index  to  Short   Stories." 

FRED.  T.   MOORE,    Eastern  Manager 


Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,   COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND    BADGF5 


42  Barclay  Street,   New  York 


An  Unusual  Offer  to  Teachers  in  Greatei 
New  York. 

ON  RECEIPT  OF 

ONE   DOLLArt 


ANY    MODEL 


VIGTROLA 

If  you  purchase  Victor  Records  of  us.  in  any 
finish,  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Prices,  $20,  $30,  $57.50,  $85,  $110  to  $35 

Small  monthly  payments  thereafter. 

WHITE  HALL 

The   Victrola  Shop  Beautiful 

361    Fulton   St.,   Jamaica,   L.   I. 

Thirty    Minutes   from   Flatbush    Ave. 
Telephone    74   Jamaica.        Our    representative    will    call 
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Books  On  New  York  City  Supply  List  For  1918 


ADDED  TO  LIST  FOR  1918-1920 

HOYT,    PEET    &    SPRINGMEYER    EVERYDAY 
ARITHMETICS 

List  No. 

11640  For  4A — 4B 

11641  For  5A— SB 

11642  For  6A — 6B 

11643  For  7A— 7B 

11644  For  8A— 8B 

TAPPAN'S  INDUSTRIAL  READERS 

11787  Book  I — The    Farmer    and    His    Friends,    5A — SB 

11796  Book  II — Diggers   in  the   Earth,   6A — 6B 

11797  Book  III — Makers  of  Many  Things,  6A — 6B 

11798  Book  IV — Travelers   and  Traveling,  6A — 6B 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 


11817 
11842 


Bryant's    Stories   to  Tell   the   Littlest    Ones 
Wilson's   Motivation   of   School   Work 


ARITHMETICS 

List  No. 
SSSO     Hoyt  &  Peet's  First  Year  in  Number,  2d  yr.,  3d  yr. 

8585  Hoyt  &  Peet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book       I,  4A-4B. 

8586  Hoyt  &  Peet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,   Book     II,  SA-6B. 

8587  Hoyt  &  Peet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  7A-7B. 
8S89     Vincent's    Vocational    Arithmetic,    Evening    Schools. 

CIVICS 

5932     Guitteau's   Preparing  for   Citizenship. 

ENGLISH 

5760  New  Webster-Cooley  Course  in  English,  First  Book,  4A  to   SB. 

5761  New  Webster-Cooley  Course  in  English,  Second    Book,   6A    to   8B. 

FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

5762  O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book     I.      »■ 

5763  O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  II. 

HISTORY 

595S     Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States,  8A-8B. 

6004     Tappan's  Elementary  History  of  Our  Country,  SA  to  6B. 

6021     Thwaites  &   Kendall's  History  of  the   United   States. 


READERS 

Primer. 
'  Reader. 
Primer,  2d  year. 
Primer. 
First  Reader. 
Second   Reader. 
Third  Reader. 

Fourth    Reader.  » 

Fifth  Reader. 
Sixth  Reader, 
Seventh  Reader. 
Eighth  Reader. 
's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  II,  3B. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Fifth  Grade. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Sixth  Grade. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Seventh    Grade. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Eighth   Grade. 
and  English  Classics  for  Grammar  Grades. 


6307 

Beginners' 

6308 

Beginners' 

645S 

Hiawatha 

6S37 

Riverside 

6538 

Riverside 

6S39 

Riverside 

6540 

Riverside 

6541 

Riverside 

6542 

Riverside 

6543 

Riverside 

9888 

Riverside 

9889 

Riverside 

6549 

Stevenson 

8769 

Selections 

8770 

Selections 

9890 

Selections 

9891 

Selections 

986S 

American 

List  No. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


8807  Akin's   Opera  Stories  from  Wagner,  3d  year. 

6853  Andersen's    Fairy   Stories,   4th   year. 

9958  Antin's  At  School  in  the  Promised  Land. 

7299  Arnold's   Sohrab  and   Rustum,   8th  year. 

6952  Browning's    Pied    Piper   of   Hameiin,   4th  year, 

7336  Burroughs's  Afoot  and  Afloat,  8th  year. 

7254  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,   Sharp  Eyes,  etc.,   7th  year. 

6975  Burroughs's  Squirrels  and   Other-  Fur-Bearers,  Sth  year. 

7260  Dicksns's  Christmas  Carol   (R.   L.  S.),   7th  year. 

7282  Dickens  Reader   (Powers),   7th  year. 

7148  Eliot's  Selected  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  6th  year. 

7302  Golds.mith's  Deserted   Village  and   Other  Poems,  Sth  year. 

7340  Great   Debate.      Hayne's    Speech,   Webster's   Reply,   Sth  year. 

7124  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book,  6th  year. 

7304  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's    Chair,    and    Stories    of    New    England 

History,  Sth  year. 

7041  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's   Chair,   Sth   year. 

7122  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,   6th  year. 

.  7221  Hawthorne's  Tales   of  the   White    Hills,    7th   year. 

6906  Holbrook's  Book  of  Nature  Myths,  4th  year. 

7044  Hutchinson's    (Woods)    Health    Series,    Book    I,    The    Child's    Day, 
Sth  year. 

7232  King  Arthur  Stories  from  Malory,  7th  year. 

6985  Longfellow's  Children's   Hour  and  Other   Poems,  Sth  year. 

7235  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Elizabeth,  7th  year. 

9948  Longfellow's  Evangeline,   7th  year. 

7052  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,   Sth  year, 

7241  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  7th  year. 

7183  Moores's  Life  of  Lincoln,  6th  year. 

8824  Perkins'  Dutch  Twins,  4th  year. 

8825  Perkins'   Eskimo   Twins,    4th   year. 
8825  Perkins'  Japanese  Twins,  4th  year. 

7077  Schultz's  Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy,   Sth  year. 

6791  Scudder's    Fables  and    Folk    Stories    (Illustrated),    3d   year. 

6935  Sherman's  Little  Folk  Lyrics,  4th  year. 

6762  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book     I,  2d  year. 

6549  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book    II,   3d  year. 

6831  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  III,  3d  year. 

7189  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  IV,  4th  year. 

7081  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  V,   Sth  year. 

9952  Stevenson's  Dramatic   Scenes  from  American  History. 

6687  Swem  and  Sherwood's  Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  1st  year. 

7083  Tappan's  American  Hero  Stories,  Sth  year. 

6004  Tappan's  Elementary  History  of  Our  Country,  Sth  year,  6th  year. 

7243  Tappan's  England's   Story,    7th   year. 

7084  Tappan's  Story  of  the  Greek  People,  Sth  year. 

7085  Tappan's  Story  of  the  Roman  People,  Sth  year. 
6845  Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children,  3d  year. 
7134  Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians,  6th  year. 

7352  Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Papers,  Sth  year. 

7108  Whittier's  Selections  from  Child  Life,  Sth  year. 

7244  Whittier's  Snow-Bound  and  Other  Poems,  7th  year. 

BOOKS   FOR   TEACHERS'   USE 

8898  Curtis'  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education. 

8902  Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching. 

8908  Hoag  &  Tcrman's  Health  Work  in  the  Schools. 

6609  Riverside  Readers:    Manual — Jenkins's  How  to  Teach  Reading. 

8913  Leake's  Industrial  Education. 

8924  McMurry's   Conflicting   Principles  in  Teaching. 

8932  Perry's  Discipline  as  a  School  Problem. 

7467  McMurry's   How  to   Study  and   Teaching   How  to   Study. 

6770  Bryant's  Howr  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

6771  Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
7495  Sharp's  Fall  of  the   'Vear. 

9977  Kendall  and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects. 
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LANGUAGE  WORK  BASED  ON  NATURE— lA 


i 


Typical  Lessons. 
[//ai't'  a  Kitty  in  the  Room.] 

I  have  a  pretty  kitty  here,  and  to-day  we  are  going  to 
have  a  httle  talk  about  her.  I  am  going  to  place  her  on  the 
table  right  here  beside  me.  I  take  her  very  carefully,  for  I 
do  not  want  to  hurt  her.  I  smooth  her  so  she  will  not  be 
.  afraid.  How  do  I  do  this?  Why?  Yes,  if  I  smoothed  her  the 
other  way  it  would  hurt  her.  What  would  we  call  a  little  boy 
or  girl  that  would  hurt  a  little  cat,  or  bird,  or  dog,  or  baby? 
Yes,  a  very  cruel  boy.  I  am  sure  not  one  of  us  would  do 
that. 

When  I  am  holding  her  on  my  lap  I  know  she  is  very 
happy.  How  do  I  know  it?  Don't  you  know,  Sam?  Come 
here  and  listen.  Yes,  you  hear  her  purr.  What  does  that 
show  ? 

Let's  look  at  her  eyes.  See  if  they  look  like  mine.  What 
kind  of  spot  has  my  eye  right  in  the  middle  ?  Do  you  see  that 
spot  in  kitty's  eye?  No,  it  looks  like  a  black  line.  The  black 
ring  in  my  eye  always  stays  the  same  size.  Look  at  the  black 
line  in  kitty's  eye  and  see  if  it  is  always  the  same.  I  think 
she  hears  something.  Watch  her  eye.  How  does  the  black  line 
look  now  ?  Larger.  Why,  I'm  sure  she  hears  something.  She 
won't  lie  still,  and  see  how  she  looks  at  the  corner.  I  do 
not  see  anything.  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter?  Be  still, 
kitty!  There  is  nothing  there.  She  tries  to  say,  "I  know- 
better  than  you ;  I  know  there  is  a  little  mouse  there."  How 
does  she  know  it?  Yes,  she  can  smell  a  long  distance.  She 
wants  to  get  down  so  badly  that  I  put  her  on  the  floor.  Show 
me  with  )'our  fingers  how  she  walks.  We  must  be  very  care- 
ful and  not  let  our  nails  touch  the  desk. 
I  I  hope  we  have  not  very  long  nails,  because  we  cannot 
"pull  them  in  as  kitty  can.  On  what  is  she  walking?  Cushions. 
Yes,  she  creeps  on  her  cushions  until  she  is  almost  up  to  the 
rJnouse;  then  what  does  she  do?    What  comes  out? 

What  does  she  do  with  the  little  mouse?    (Plays  with  it.) 

After  she  is  tired  playing,  what  does  she  do?     (Eats  it, 
sometimes.) 

Does  she  have  her  little  mouse  cooked  ? 

We  could  not  eat  our  meat  unless  cooked.    Why?     (Too 
tough.) 

How  can  kitty  eat  it,  then?  Tell  me  about  kitty's  teeth? 
After  she  eats  it,  what  does  she  do?  (Washes  her  face.) 
Does  she  take  a  sponge  and  soap,  as  we  do? 
What  does  she  use  ? 

Did  she  ever  wash  your  hand  with  her  tongue? 
How  did  it  feel  ?    Yes,  rough  like  a  brush. 
She  washes  and  brushes  her  fur  with  it  every  day. 
After  she  has  had  her  dinner  she  wants  a  drink.     Do 
I  give  her  a  cup  to  drink  it  from  ? 


How  does  she  drink  it?     Curls  up  her  tongue  and  make 
a  cup. 

After  she  has  had  her  dinner,  how  does  she  feel.  (Sleepy. 
Where  does  she  like  best  to  sleep? 

When  does  she  like  best  to  sleep?     (In  the  day  time.) 
What  does  she  like  to  do  at  night?    Why?     (Sees  bette 
in  the  dark.) 

When  she  sees  a  dog  coming,  what  does  she  do?    (Look 
for  hole.) 

How  does  she  know  if  the  hole  is  large  enough  to  g 
through?     (Measures  with  feelers.) 

If  she  does  not  see  a  hole,  where  does  she  run? 
Can  the  dog  climb  after  her? 
Why?     (Nails  are  not  sharp  enough  for  climbing.) 
How  does  she  feel  towards  the  dog?     (Angry.) 
How  do  you  know  that?     (She  puts  up  her  back,  and  h« 
tail  gets  big.) 

If  she  does  not  see  a  hole  or  tree,  what  will  she  do  to  tb 
dog? 

What  do  we  call  little  baby  cats? 
How  does  the  kitty's  back  feel  when  you  smooth  it? 
What  do  we  call  that  soft  stuff? 

Do  they  ever  make  anything  of  cat's  fur?     (Fine  coats 
scarfs  for  neck.) 

Why  do  you  like  to  have  kitty  ?    (Pet.    Keep  away  mice.; 

Flower — Dandelion. 
[1  have  a  dandelion  growing  in  a  pot  on  window  sill.] 
Let's  all  look  at  this  flower.     Can  any  one  tell  me  th< 
name  of  it  ?    Well,  I  will  tell  you.    It  is  a  dandelion. 
Who  can  tell  what  color  it  is  ? 

Where  do  you  think  I  found  this  flower?    In  a  garden i 
(No,  I  found  it  in  the  grass.) 

Where  do  dandelions  grow?     (In  grass  and  fields.) 
What  do  we  call  flowers  that  grow  in  grass  or  fields! 
(Wild  flowers.) 

Can  I  see  every  bit  of  the  plant  ? 
Which  part  can  I  not  see?     (Root.) 
Why? 

Of   what  use   is   the   root?      (Holds  plant   in   positioir. 
Takes  in  nourishment.) 

'What  comes  just  above  the  root?     (Stem.) 
Of  what  use  is  that  ?    (Holds  leaves.    Holds  flowers.) 
What  color  are  the  leaves? 
What  color  is  the  flower? 

Come  and  smell  the  flower,  Joseph.    Does  it  smell  sweet? 
(No,  the  dandelion  does  not.) 

Of  what  use  is  the  dandelion?     (Makes  grass  pretty.) 
Any  other  use?    (In  the  spring  people  sometimes  use  the 
leaves  and  roots  for  medicine. 
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Canary. 

\\'hat  little  bird  lives  in  a  gilded  cage  ?  What  color  is  the 
canary?  Of  what  is  his  coat  made?  Where  do  we  find  the 
longest  feathers?  How  many  wings  has  he?  Of  what  use 
are  his  wings? 

How  does  he  keep  so  clean?  What  does  he  use  for  a 
comb? 

What  does  he  like  to  eat?    To  drink? 

How  many  eyes  has  he?  How  does  he  look  when  sleep- 
ing? 

How  does  he  get  from  one  perch  to  another? 

Who  must  give  birdie  all  his  food?  His  water  to  drink? 
His  bath  ? 

How  does  he  thank  us? 

HYGIENE— lA 
Cleanliness.  , 

How  many  children  have  pussy-cats  at  home? 

Tell  me  something  you  see  pussy  do  very  often. 

When  does  she  wash  herself?  Why  so  often? 

If  pussy  washes  herself  so  often,  what  kind  of  animal  do 
Ave  say  she  is  ?    If  she  were  not  so  neat  would^you  like  to  play 
■  '"with  her  very  much  ? 

If  pussy  keeps  herself  so  clean,  how  ought  Httle  boys  and 
girls  to  keep  themselves? 

When  I  want  some  one  to  give  out  papers  for  me,  which 
children  do  I  take? 

Yes,- 1  take  the  good  ones,  but  I  also  look  for  something 
else.  Yes,  I  look  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  very  clean 
hands,  a$  I  would  not  Hke  my  papers  soiled. 

When  should  you  wash  face  and  hands? 

Should  you  stop  at  your  chin  ? 

Then  what  parts  of  your  body  need  to  be  washed  most 
frequently  ? 

Why?  What  do  we  have  growing  at  the  ends  of  our 
fingers  ? 

How  many  children  have  a  nail  brush  ?  How  many  would 
like  to  own  one?    What  would  yon  do  with  it? 

.  After  breakfast  what  should  you  clean?     (Teeth.) 

Why?     (Look  better.     Keep  from  decay.) 

What  should  you  clean  them  with? 

Did  you  ever  look  at  your  skin  through  a  magnifying 
glass  ? 

What  did  you  see  ?    What  do  we  call  these  little  holes  ? 

Why  must  these  pores  be  kept  open? 

How  may  they  become  stopped  up? 

How  can  we  keep  them  open?  How  do  we  feel  after 
taking  a  bath? 

What  things  do  we  need  to  help  us  take  a  good  bath? 

What  will  happen  if  the  skin  is  covered  with  dirt?^ 

Would  any  one  like  to  sit  near  such  a  child  ? 

Why?     (Look  dirty.     Smell  bad.) 

Does  any  one  like  a  dirty  boy  or  girl  ? 

What  should  you  do  every  day?  '  (Wash  face.  Wash 
hands.    Wash  ears.    Wash  neck.    Wash  arms.) 

What  should  your  mother  do  with  your  hair? 

How  often  should  it  be  brushed?     Why? 

Then  how  will  it  look? 


Standing  and  Sitting. 

When  do  you  grow,  Sam  ? 

Yes,  you  are  growing  now,  and  you  will  certainly  grow 
the  way  you  sit.  I  know  Jacob  will  be  a  very  straight  man 
when  he  is  grown.  Why?  Yes,  he  always  keeps  his  back 
straight,  so  it  grows  that  way.  Sam  sometimes  slides  away 
down  in  his  seat,  and  sits  on  his  back.  What  kind  of  back 
will  he  have?  Yes,  a  very  crooked  one.  We  will  all  grow 
the  way  we  sit. 

Some  boys  always  stand  on  one  foot.  How  will  they 
look  when  grown? 

Yes,  one  shoulder  and  one  hip  will  be  higher. 

We  will  grow  the  way  we  stand. 

If  we  have  to  carry  something  heavy,  how  should  we  d< 
it?    (First  on  one  arm,  then  on  other.) 

Yes,  if  we  always  carry  heavy  weights  on  one  arm,  thao 
side  will  be  lower. 

When  standing,  how  should  we  keep  our  chests?  Yes 
high  and  full. 

How  should  we  keep  our  chins?    (In.) 

What  should  we  do  with  our  hips  ?    Yes,  draw  back. 

Then  we  will  look  straight,  like  little  soldiers. 

\ 

CONVERSATION    LESSONS— lA 

1 — What  We  Like  to  Do. 

I  saw  three  little  boys  playing  horse  in  the  street  this 
moniing.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  wondet 
why?    Who  can  tell  me? 

What  do  you  like  to  play  ? 

What  do  we  like  besides  play? 

Why  do  we  like  to  do  that? 

2 — Favorite  Games. 

When  we  go  downstairs  for  our  games,  what  do  we  al 
like  to  play? 

Why  do  we  like  to  play  that  game? 

Sometimes  you  boys  have  games  after  school  is  out.  TeL 
me  about  some  of  them. 

Which  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

How  do  you  play  that  game? 

3 — Winter  Sports. 

Why  do  we  like  Winter? 

Do  you  like  it  ?    Why  ? 

What  do  we  do  with  the  snow?  How  do  we  play  witll 
snow?  Show  me  how  you  make  snowballs.  How  do  yo" 
throw  them?     (Careful  not  to  throw  them  at  passersby,  etc. 

How  do  we  play  on  the  ice? 

What  must  we  put  on  when  we  go  out  in  winter?    Why 


-A  Visit  to  the  Park. 
How  many  have  ever  been  to  a  park? 
Give  me  the  name  of  a  park. 
How  did  you  go?    Who  went  with  you? 
Did  you  go  in  the  summer  or  in  the  winter? 
What  did  you  do  there?     What  did  you  see  there? 
What  did  you  like  best? 
How  did  you  have  fun  in  the  park? 
Wliat  do  you  sometimes  carry  with  you  in  a  box  or 
ha  "sket  ? 
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Why  do  you  carry  luncheon  with  you? 

How  many  felt  very  tired  after  they  got  home? 

How  many  of- you  would  like  to  go  again? 

5 — Duties  to  Parents. 

Whom  do  you  Ibve  best  in  the  world  ? 

Why  do  you  love  her  best? 

What  did  your  mother  do  for  you  before  you  came  to 
school  this  morning? 

What  will  she  do  for  you  when  you  reach  home? 

If  you  feel  ill  or  if  anybody  hurts  you,  to  whom  do  yon 
go  and  tell  your  trouble? 

Who  is  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  been  a  good  child? 
Who  cooks  good  things  for  you  to  eat? 

Why  does  your  mother  take  care  of  you  and  kiss  you  and 
watch  over  you  when  you  are  ill,  and  do  all  these  kind  acts 
for  you? 

Now,  since  your  mother  loves  you  so  much  and  is  so  kind 
and  good  to  you,  let  us  think  of  something  you  can  do  in  re- 
rn  to  show  her  that  you  love  her  and  are  grateful  to  her.    " 

How  can  you  make  your  mother  happy? 

What  can  you  do  to  lessen  your  mother's  work  ? 
ow   can  you    help   your   mother? 
hat  can  you  do  for  mother  when  she  does  not  feel  well? 

If  your  mother  asks  you  to  do  something  for  her,  what 
'ught  you  to  do  at  once?     How  should  you  do  it?  * 

Does  your  mother  like  to  see  you  cross  or  fretful? 

How  many  little    boys  and    girls  will    try  to    be    kind, 
thoughtful  and  obedient  to  mother? 

Who  buys  your  shoes  and  clothes? 

In  what  way  does  he  get  the  money  for  them? 

Have  you  any  money  to  pay  him  for  them? 

If  you  have  no  money  to  pay  him,  can  you  pay  him  in  any 
other  way? 

How  do  you  pay  him,  Sam?    Will?    Rosie?    Etc. 

If  your  father  and  mother  work  so  hard  for  you,  what 
should  you  do  for  them  every  day? 


6 — Conduct. 


I^^^Ks  I  was  coming  to  school  this  morning  I  met  a  little 

'^^^reman.    How  do  you  suppose  I  knew  he  was  a  gentleman  ? 

Yes,  he  said  "Good  morning,"  but  he  also  did  something 

le  that  made  me  know  he  was  a  little  gentleman.    Yes,  he 

raised  his  hat.    A  little  gentleman  always  does  that  whenever 

he  meets  a  lady. 

After  he  was  in  school,  he  took  his  seat  quietly  and  listened 
to  his  teacher.  In  coming  to  the  blackboard  he  had  to  pass 
in  front  of  me,  and  he  was  still  a  polite  boy.  What  did  he 
say?    Yes,  he  said,  "Excuse  me." 

RWhen  he  went  home,  what  did  he  say  to  his  mother? 
What  did  he  do  with  his  hat  ? 
When  he  went  in,  where  did  he  put  it? 
If  his  mother  had  company,  did  he  talk  all  the  time? 
If  his  little  brother  was  crying,  what  did  he  do? 
When  the  company  stayed  to  supper,  how  did  he  sit  at 
the  table  ? 

Did  he  put  his  elbows  on  the  table? 

Did  he  ask  for  his  food  first? 

Who  should  always  be  served  first? 

If  he  wanted  some  bread,  how  did  he  ask? 


With  what  did  he  eat  his  food? 
If  he  did  not  wish  any  more  bread,  what  did  he  say  ? 
If  he  finished  before  the  others,  and  he  wished  to  leave 
the  table,  what  did  he  say? 

7 — Conduct  in  Public  Conveyances. 

How  many  of  you  like  to  ride  in  a  car? 

Would  you  rather  sit  or  stand  in  a  car  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  crowded  car? 

Suppose  you  had  a  seat  in  a  crowded  car  and  an  old  lady 
or  gentleman  came  into  the  car  and  there  was  no  vacant  seat, 
what  would  you  do? 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  a  car  a  few  days  ago.      ' 

[Story  of  boy  who  gave  up  his  seat.] 

Did  he  give  up  his  seat  because  he  preferred  to  stand  ? 

Then  why  do  you  think  he  did  it  ? 

REPRODUCTION    STORIES— ETHICAL 

1 — The  Polite  Little  Boy. 

Tom  was  going  to  Prospect  Park.  ' 

He  had  a  seat  in  the  car. 

Very  soon  an  old  lady  came  into  the  car. 

There  was  no  seat  for  her.    Tom  rose  at  once. 

He  oflfered  the  old  lady  his  seat. 

Questions. — Where  was  Tom  going?  Was  he  comfort- 
able in  the  car?  Why?  Who  came  into  the  car?  Was  there 
a  seat  for  her?  What  did  Tom  do?  What  kind  of  boy  was- 
Tom? 

2 — Thought  of  Mamma. 

Lily  went  to  visit  her  grandma. 

She  knew  her  mamma  would  miss  her. 

She  wrote  her  mamma  a  little  letter  every  day. 

This  made  mamma  feel  very  happy. 

Questions. — Whom  did  Lily  go  to  visit?  Who  did  she 
know  would  miss  her?  What  did  Lily  write  to  mamma  every 
day  ?  How  did  this  make  mamma  feel  ?  Moral :  How  did 
Lily  show  her  love  for  mamma? 

REPRODUCTION    STORIES   AND    QUESTIONS— IB 

The  Smallest  Loaf. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  rich  man.  One  day  he  gave  a 
party  to  some  poor  children.  They  had  a  fine  time  playing 
games,  and  after  they  had  been  given  something  to  eat  they 
started  for  home. 

At  the  door  was  a  large  basket  filled  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  each  child.  Most  of  the  children  forgot  their  manners, 
and  each  tried  to  get  the  biggest  loaf,  all  but  one  little  girl. 
She  had  waited  until  the  last  and  found  only  a  very  small  loaf 
remaining.  She  took  it,  and  before  going  home  thanked  Mr. 
Brown  for  his  kindness. 

When  she  reached  home  the  first  thing  her  mother  did 
was  to  cut  the  bread  in  half.  What  should  she  see  but  a  bright 
piece  of  money. 

She  wrapped  the  bread  up  again  and  sent  it  back  with 
the  money.  Mr.  Brown  said  there  had  been  no  mistake,  for 
he  had  told  the  baker  to  put  it  in  the  smallest  loaf,  knowing 
that  it  would  go  to  the  one  who  deserved  it.  He  praised  the 
little  girl,  and  also  her  mother,  for  the  honesty  shown. 
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Who  was  Mr.  Brown? 

What  did  he  do? 

Do  you  think  the  children  enjoyed  this  ? 

Who  was  at  the  doot? 

How  many  loaves  was  each  child  supposed  to  take  ? 

How  did  most  of  the  children  behave? 

There  was  one  little  girl  who  acted  differently.  Tell  me- 
how  she  behaved. 

Was  her  loaf  of  bread  as  large  as  the  others  ? 

Was  she  thankful  to  Mr.  Brown? 

What  did  her  mother  do  when  she  reached  home? 

What  did  she  find  when  she  cut  the  bread  in  two  ? 

What  did  her  mother  do? 

Why  did  she  send  the  bread  back? 

What  did  Mr.  Brown  say  to  the  little  girl  ? 

For  whom  did  Mr.  Brown  put  the  money  in? 

Do  you  think  the  little  girl  deserved  it? 

What  did  Mr.  Brown  think  of  the  little  girl  and  her 
mother  ? 

Fanny's  Mouse. 

Fanny  used  to  have  a  little  mouse  come  in  her  room  every 
night  and  play  there.  She  left  sugar  for  him.  Sometimes  she 
hid  the  sugar  and  mousie  would  find  it. 

Her  mother  saw  the  mouse  and  wanted  the  cat  to  catch 
it.    Her  father  bought  a  pretty  little  trap  like  a  cage. 

After  putting  some  sugar  in  it  they  saw  mousie  run  into 
his  new  home.     Then  Fanny  had  him  for  a  pet. 

Who  visited  Fanny's  room  every  night? 

What  did  Fanny  leave  for  mousie? 

Who  saw  mousie  one  day  ? 

What  did  Fanny's  mother  wish? 

What  did  Fanny's  father  buy  for  mousie? 

What  did  they  put  in  the  trap? 

Why  did  they  put  sugar  in  the  trap? 

Did   Fanny   like   to  have   mousie    in   the   trap? 

The  Acorn  and  the  Chestnut. 

One  day  in  October  a  chestnut  and  an  acorn  were  lying 
side  by  side  on  the  ground. 

The  acorn  said  he  hoped  he  would  be  safe  under  ground 
before  winter  came,  as  snow  and  ice  would  kill  him.  The 
chestnut  wished  so,  too. 

"But  the  girls  and  boys  will  take  you,  while  I  shall  grow 
to  be  a  fine  tree,"  said  the  acorn.  The  chestnut  did  not  mind 
that. 

Just  then  a  squirrel  came  and  ran  off  with  the  chestnut. 
The  acorn  said:  "That  is  the  end  of  you."  But  when  the  squir- 
rel had  put  the  chestnut  in  her  house  she  jumped  down  and 
carried  off  the  acorn. 

"Wen,  here  we  are  together  again,"  said  the  chestnut, 
■"and  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  any  better  off  than  I  am." 

Where  were  the  acorn  and  chestnut  lying? 

What  did  the  acorn  wish? 

Why  did  the-acorn  wish  to  be  underground? 

What  did  the  chestnut  wish? 

What  did  the  acorn  say  to  the  chestnut? 

How  did  the  chestnut  feel  about  this? 
'        What  soon  happened  to  the  chestnut? 

What  did  the  acorn  say  then? 


Tell  me  what  the  squirrel  did  when  she  had  put  the  chest- 
nut away? 

What  did  the  chestnut  say  then? 

How  do  you  think  the  acorn  felt  about  this? 

The  Milk  Maid  and  Her  Pail: 

One  day  a  milkmaid  was  walking  along  with  a  pail  of 
milk  on  her  head.  She  said  to  herself :  "This  milk  will  bring 
a  great  deal  of  money.  With  that  I  shall  buy  some  eggs.  The 
eggs  will  bring  a  good  many  chickens.  I  shall  then  have 
enough  to  buy  a  nice  new  dress." 

She  was  so  happy  that  she  gave  her  head  a  toss.  Down 
came  the  pail,  and  with  it  the  eggs,  chicks,  the  new  dress  and' 
all  her  happy  thoughts. 

Never  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

What  was  the  milkmaid  doing? 

What  did  she  have  on  her  head? 

What  did  she  say  to  herself? 

Tell  me  what  she  wished  to  do  with  the  money? 

What  did  she  think  she  would  get  from  the  eggs? 

What  did  she  think  she  would  do  with  the  chickens? 

Why  did  she  wish  to  get  the  money  ? 

How  did  she  feel? 

Why  did  she  toss  her  head? 

What  happened  when  she  tossed  her  head? 

What  must  we  never  do? 

The  Fox  and  the  Crozv. 

A  crow  was  sitting  up  in  a  tree  with  a  nice  piece  of  chees< 
in  her  bill.  A  fox  came  along  and  said:  "You  are  a  fine  bird 
I  know  you  must  have  a  fine  voice."  The  crow  liked  to  be 
praised.  She  opened  her  bill  to  sing.  Down  dropped  th( 
cheese,  and  the  fox  ran  off  with  it.  That  was  all  he  wanted 
He  never  even  waited  for  the  crow  to  sing. 

Where  was  the  crow  sitting? 

What  did  she  have  in  her  mouth  ? 

Who  saw  her  up  in  the  tree? 

What  did  the  fox  say  to  her  ? 

Did  this  please  the  crow? 

What  did  the  crow  do? 

What  happened  to  the  cheese? 

What  did  the  fox  do? 

Why  did  the  fox  praise  the  crow  ? 
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The  Boy  and  the  Sparrows. 

I  A  boy  found  a  nest  of  young  sparrows.    He  put  them  into 

F  his  hat,  and  then  put  the  hat  on  his  head.    He  thought  no  one 

would  know  what  was  under  it.     Instead  of  Hfting  his  hat 

to  bow  to  people,  he  kept  it  on  his  head.    A  man  lifted  the  hat 

and  away  flew  the  sparrows. 

Everybody  laughed.    And  now,  if  a  boy  doesn't  lift  his  hat, 
people  say:  "Maybe  he  has  sparrows  under  his  hat." 

What  did  the  little  boy  find  ? 

Where  did  he  put  the  sparrows? 

Did  he  carry  the  hat  in  his  hand? 

What  must  little  boys    always  do    when    they    bow    to 
people  ? 

Tell  me  whether  this  little  boy  raised  his  hat  when  he 
bowed  to  people? 

What  did  this  make  the  people  do? 

Tell  me  what  one  man  did. 

What  happened  when  the  man  lifted  the  little  boy's  hat? 

What  did  the  people  do  when  they  saw  this? 

What  do  we  say  now  if  a  boy  doesn't  lift  his  hat? 

Violets. 
The  violets  said :  "We  are  very  cold  and  the  wind  makes 
us  shiver."     So  the  trees   covered  them   over  with   red  and 
gold  leaves.     By  and  by  the  snow  came  and  covered  over  all 
the  plants. 

The  violets  slept  all  winter.    Spring  came  along  and  said : 
"Wake  up,  pretty  flowers."     They  told  the  Mayflower  to  go 
first,  so  she  peeped  out  and  saw  the  robins.     She  told  the  vio- 
lets.   "We'll  come,  too,"  they  said. 
What  did  the  violets  say? 
How  were  the  violets  kept  warm  ? 

ow  were  the  other  plants  kept  warm? 
What  did  the  violets  do  all  winter? 
Who  woke  all  the  pretty  flowers? 

ell  me  what  Spring  said  to  the  flowers  ? 
Which  flower  woke  first? 
Whom  did  the  Mayflower  see  as  it  peeped  out? 
'hat  did  she  tell  the  violets? 
hat  did  the  violets  say? 

The  Sleeping  Apple. 
igh  up  in  a  tree  among  the  green  leaves  hung  a  little 
apple  with  rosy  cheeks.    A  little  girl  stood  under  the  tree  and 
called:  "Oh,  apple,  come  down  to  me.     You  do  not  need  to 
sleep  so  long  I"    But  the  apple  never  moved. 

Then  the  bright  sun  came  and  the  girl  said:  "Oh,  lovely 
lun,  please  wake  the  apple."     "Oh,  yes,  with  pleasure,"  said 
e  Sun.     He  sent  out  his  bright  beams  to  kiss  it  kindly,  but 
itill  it  slept. 

A  bird  came  and  sang  a  beautiful  song,  but  even  that 
didn't  wake  the  sleeping  apple. 

By  and  by  the  Wind  came.     He  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
'nd  blew  and  shook  the  tree.    The  little  apple  was  so  fright- 
ened that  it  woke  and  jumped  down  and  fell  right  into  the 
litle  girl's   apron.     She   was  so  glad  that   she   said  to  him : 
"Thank  you,  so  much,  Mr.  Wind." 
Where  did  the  little  apple  hang? 
Who  stood  under  the  tree  ? 
What  did  ttie  little  girl  say  to  the  apple  ? 
Did  the  apple  obey  her? 
Whom  did  the  little  girl  ask  to  help  her  then? 
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What  did  the  sun  say  to  her? 

How  did  the  sun  try  to  wake  the  apple? 

But  what  was  the  apple  still  doing? 

Whom  did  the  little  girl  ask  for  help  this  time? 

What  did  the  little  bird  do  to  wake  the  apple? 

What  did  the  apple  .still  do? 

Whom  did  the  little  girl  ask  to  help  her  this  time  ? 

How  did  the  wind  wake  the  apple? 

Where  did  the  apple  fall? 

How  did  the  little  girl  feel  about  it? 

What  did  she  say  to  the  wind  ? 

The  Ants  and  the  Grasshopper. 

A  grasshopper  had  laid  nothing  away  for  winter.  When 
the  cold  days  came  she  had  nothing  to  eat. 

She  went  to  the  ant,  who  had  stored  up  a  great  deal,  and 
begged  for  food.  The  ant  asked  her  what  she  had  been  doing 
all  summer.  "Oh,  I  was- singing  and  dancing  and  didn't  think 
of  winter,"  said  the  grasshopper.  "Very  well,  then,  I  have  no 
food  for  you.  If  you  can  sing  and  dance  all  summer,  you 
ought  to  starve  when  winter  comes." 

How  did  the  grasshopper  get  ready  for  winter? 

How  .did  she  feel  when  the  cold  days  came? 

Where  did  she  go  to  ask  for  food? 

Why  did  she  go  to  the  ant? 

Teli  me  how  the  ant  got  ready  for  winter? 

What  did  the  ant  ask  her? 

What  did  the  grasshopper  say? 

Tell  me  what  the  ant  said  to  the  grasshopper  then. 

The  Bootblack  and  His  Dog. 

In  a  great  city  a  man  had  a  place  near  the  river,  where  he 
blacked  boots  and  shoes. 

To  get  more  custom  he  had  a  little  dog,  who  would  roll 
himself  in  the  mud  and  would  then  rub  against  the  feet  of 
people  as  they  passed  by. 

After  a  time  the  trick  was  found  out,  and  the  man  and 
his  dog  were  sent  away  where  they  could  make  an  honest 
living. 

Where  did  the  bootblack  have  his  place? 

What  did  he  teach  his  dog  to  do? 

Why  did  he  teach  him  that? 

Do  you  think  this  was  honest? 

Were  the  people  fooled  long? 

What  did  they  do  to  the  man  and  his  dog? 

Squirrels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squirrel  lived  in  a  hollow  tree.  They  had 
five  little  ones  who  wore  pretty  gray  coats. 

One  day  Jack  Frost  told  Papa  Squirrel  that  he  would 
bring  snow  soon.  Mr.  Squirrel  hurried  home  to  tell  the  folks. 
He  said  they  mu.st  gather  stores  of  food  for  winter. 

The  little  Squirrels  got  great  heaps  of  grain  and  nuts  in 
their  home  in  the  tree. 

Prety  soon  the  snow  came,  but  the  little  Squirrels  did 
not  care,  for  they  had  a  good  warm  home  and  plenty  to  eat. 

Where  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squirrel  Uve? 

How  many  little  ones  did  they  have? 

What  color  coats  did  the  little  ones  have? 

What  did  Jack  Frost  tell  Papa  Squirrel? 

Why  did  Mr.  Squirrel  hurry  home? 
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How  did  the  little  Squirrels  get  ready  for  winter? 

Tell  me  whether  the  little  Squirrels  cared  when  the  snow 


came! 


Why  didn't  the  little  Squirrels  mind  the  sno*v? 

The  -Unhappy  Boy. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  had  everything  he  wanted. 
But  for  all  that  he  wasn't  ITappy.  He  was  always  wishing  for 
something  he  didn't  have.  A  good  fairy  came  one  day  and 
•said  she  would  try  to  make  him  happy.  She  wrote  something 
on  a  paper  and  asked  the  boy  to  read  it.  He  read :  "Be  kind 
to  some  one  every  day."  He  did  this  and  became  the  happiest 
boy  around? 

Tell  me  about  the  little  boy. 

Why  wasn't  he  happy  ? 

Who  came  to  visit  him  one  day? 

What  did  the  good  fairy  say  to  him  ? 

What  did  she  write  on  the  paper? 

Did  he  do  what  the  fairy  had  told  him  to? 

Do  you  think  he  was  still  unhappy? 

How  Nero  Saved  His  Master. 
Nero  was  a  "dog  that  slept  in  a  kennel  in  the  yard  to  keep 
watch  in  the  night  so  that  no  thieves  would  come  "about  and 
steal. 

One  night  he  followed  his  master  upstairs  to  his  bedroom. 
The  servant  turned  him  out,  but  he  howled  and  scratched  at 
the  door,  and  when  he  was  driven  away  he  soon  came  back. 

At  last  his  master,  curious  to  see  what  he  would  do, 
ordered  the  door  to  be  opened.  The  dog  at  once  rushed  into 
the  room,  and,  giving  a  little,  short  bark  by  way  of  thanks, 
he  crawled  under  the  bed  as  if  he  meant  to  stay  there. 

The  master  thought  the  dog  acted  rather  strangely,  but 
he  soon  forgot  all  about  it  and  at  the  usual  time  went  to  bed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  great  noise  in  the  room  woke 
the  master,  and  he  got  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There 
on  the  floor  was  a  man  flat  on  his  back,  while  Nero  stood  over 
him  growling  in  a  way  that  said :  "Lie  still  if  you  wish  to  keep 
a  whole  skin." 

The  man  was  tied  and  taken  to  prison,  and  he  proved  to 
be  a  robber  who  had  come  to  steal  the  master's  purse,  and 
perhaps  to  kill  him. 

What  made  the  dog  leave  his  own  bed  and  go  up  to  the 
room  of  his  master  nobody  knew.  But  he  seemed  to  think 
that  his  master  was  in  danger,  and  so  he  went  up  to  help  him. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Nero  was  well  treated  after  this, 
and  he  could  sleep  where  he  pleased,  but  he  went  back  to  his 
kennel  as  though  he  knew  it  was  his  place  to  keep  watch  out- 
of-doors. 

He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  dog,  and  he  had  the  best  of  care 
until  he  died. 

Who  was  Nero? 

Where  did  Nero  sleep? 

What  was  Nero's  work? 

What  did  Nero  do  one  night? 

What  did  Nero  do  when  the  servant  turned  him  out? 

Why  did  the  master  order  the  door  to  be  opened? 

How  did  Nero  behave? 

What  awoke  the  master? 

What  did  his  master  see  when  he  got  up? 

Who  was  the  man  over  whom  Nero  was  standing? 


Why  did  Nero  follow  his  master  into  the  bedroom? 
How  was  Nero  treated  after  this? 
Where  did  Nero  always  continue  to  sleep? 
Why  did  Nero  wish  to  sleep  in  the  kennel? 

The  Pet  Lamb. 
Some  children  had  a  pet  lamb  called  Daisy.  Their  mother 
was  very  poor  and  had  to  sell  some  of  her  things  to  buy  bread., 
By  and  by  nothing  was  left  but  the  lamb.  She  asked  thd 
butcher  to  buy  it.  He  gave  her  five  dollars  and  said  he  wouldj 
come  for  the  lamb.  When  he  did  come  the  children  cried  anJ 
begged  so  hard  not  to  sell  their  pet  that  the  mother  gave  the 
money  back  to  the  butcher. 

The  butcher  was  a  very  kind  man  and  told  her  to  keep 
the  money  and  the  lamb. 

Who  was  Daisy? 

Who  owned  Daisy? 

Were  they  rich  or  poor? 

What  did  the  mother  have  to  do  to  get  bread? 

When  nothing  was  left,  what  did  the  mother  have  to  dc 
with  Daisy? 

To  whom  did  mother  sell  Daisy? 

How  much  did  she  get  for  her? 

How  did  the  children  feel  about  it? 

What  did  the  mother  do? 

What  kind  of  man  was  the  butcher? 

What  did  the  butcher  tell  the  mother? 

The  Talking  Book. 

One  evening  a  little  girl  was  reading  from  her  reader 
Being  very  tired  she  soon  fell  asleep.  She  dreamed  the  bool^ 
talked  to  her. 

It  said:  "You  ought  to  take  good  care  of  me.  Nevei 
take  hold  of  me  with  dirty  hands.  Please  don't  leave  me  oui 
in  the  rain.  Please  don't  open  me  and  lay  me  face  downward 
on  the  table.  Close  me  when  you  are  through  with  me  anc 
lay  me  on  my  side." 

When  the  little  girl  awoke  she  remembered  what  Iiei 
reader  had  said. 

What  was  the  little  girl  doing? 

Why  did  the  little  girl  fall  asleep? 

WHiat  did  she  dream? 

What  did  the  book  say  to  her? 

Did  the  little  girl  remember  what  the  book  said  to  hei 
when  she  awoke? 

How  many  little  girls  will  remember  all  that  the  bool 
said  to  that  little  girl? 

The  Straw,  the  Coal  and  the  Bean. — Part  I. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  poor  old  woman.  On< 
day,  as  she  was  cooking  a  kettle  of  beans,  she  dropped  one  on 
the  floor.  It  fell  near  a  straw.  .Soon  after  a  red-hot  coai 
popped  out  from  the  fire.  The  straw  said:  "Friends,  wherf 
did  you  come  from?"  The  coal  and  bean  each  told  how  hf 
had  been  saved  from  death. 

"I  think,"  said  the  bean,  "we  had  better  leave  this  plaa 
and  go  together  to  another  land."     So  they  set  out. 

Part  H. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  river.  There  was  no^bridge,  so  the^ 
didn't  know  what  to  do  to  get  across.  The  straw  said:  ". 
will  throw  myself  across  the  stream,  aitd  you  can  use  me  fo 
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a  bridge."  He  did  so,  and  the  coal  started.  He  got  fright- 
ened and  stood  still.  The  straw  burned  through,  and  they 
both  fell  in  the  water.  The  bean  laughed  until  she  burst  her 
sides.  A  tailor  took  pity  on  her  and  sewed  her  together.  He 
used  black  thread.  From  that  day  to  this  every  bean  has  a 
black  mark  on  it. 

Tell  me  about  the  old  woman. 
I^k       What  was  she  cooking? 
I^B       What  did  she  drop  on  the  floor? 
I^B'     Where  did  the  bean  fall? 
I^H       Soon  after  what  popped  out  of  the  fire  ? 
I^H       What  did  the  straw  say? 
•    '         What  did  the  coal  and  bean  tell  the  straw? 
I  Tell  me  what  the  bean  asked  them  to  do? 

1  Where  did  they  come  to? 

What  nmst  you  have  to  be  able  to  walk  across  a  river? 
Was  there  a  bridge  across  this  river? 
What  did  the  straw  say  he  would  do? 
Who  started  to  go  across  first? 

I       Why  did  the  coal  stop  moving? 
What  happened  to  the  straw? 
Tell  me  what  happened  to  the  coal  and  bean  ? 
How  did  the  bean  feel? 
What  happened  to  the  bean  because  it  laughed  so  much? 
How  did  the  tailor  show  pity  to  the  bean  ? 
What  color  thread  did  he  use  to  sew  it  together? 
Because   of   that,   what   do   we  always   see   on  the  bean 
when  we  examine  it? 

LANGUAGE  WORK  BASED  ON  NATURE— 2A-2B 

/. 

From  what  does  the  morning  glory  receive  its  name  ? 
Toward  what  does  the  sunflower  always  turn? 

rWhy  is  a  certain  flower  called  "butter  and  eggs"? 
Of  what  color  is  the  petunia? 
What  is  the  odor  of  the  marigold? 
In  what  two  ways  are  bees  attracted  by  nasturtiums? 
What  is  the  taste  of  a  raw  quince  ? 
Who  plants  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion  ? 
When  the  golden  hair  of  the  dandelion  turns  white,  then 
what  happens? 

How  many  kinds  of  clouds  are  there? 

//. 

How  do  grapes  grow? 
What  shape  is  the  lemon? 
How  are  the  seeds  of  the  milkweed  planted? 
When  a  thistle  is  "going  to  seed,"  to  what  color  does  it 
"change? 

How   does   the   grasshopper   diiifer   from   a   cricket? 
,How  does  the  grasshopper  resemble  a  cricket? 
What  do  you  know  about  the  back  of  a  potato  beetle? 
What  jiart  ol  the  cauliflower  plant  is  used  as  food? 
What  vegetable  does  brussels  sprouts  resemble? 


IV. 


III. 


What  do  you  know  about  the  coat  of  the  potato? 

What  color  is  cabbage? 

To  what  people  is  the  date  the  principal  article  of  food? 

Of  what  use  is  the  wood  of  the  chestnut? 

What  animals  eat  hickory  nuts? 


What  three  uses  has  the  maple  tree? 

How  long  does  the  oak  tree  live? 

What  do  you  know  about  the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree? 

In  what  three  ways  does  a  turkey  differ  from  a  chicken? 

What  is  wind? 

What  is  the  size  of  a  humming  bird? 

What  color  is  the  phoebe? 

What  is  the  food  of  the  goldfinch  ?      — 

When  and  where  does  the  owl  hunt  for  its  food? 

What  do  you  know  about  the  wings  of  the  gull? 

Where  does  the  sycamore  tree  grow  ? 

What  trees  are  used  as  Christmas  trees? 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  needles  of  the  balsam  fir  tree? 

How  does  the  spruce  compare  with  the  balsam  fir? 

What  has  happened  when  the  stars  don't  shine? 

V. 

Of  what  use i^  the  cow? 

For  what  is  the  shepherd  dog  used  ? 

How  does  a  cat  and  dog  differ? 

In  what  way  does  a  cat  resemble  a  dog? 

How  does  the  covering  of  the  beaver  and  squirrel  com- 
pare ? 

How  does  the  tail  of  the  squirrel  differ  from  that  of  a 
mouse? 

How  does  the  squirrel  eat  a  nut? 

What  does  heat  do  to  water? 

What  is  ice? 

Dog  and  Cat. 

What  do  we  call  the  covering  of  the  dog? 

What  do  we  call  the  covering  of  the  cat? 

Flow  do  the  heads  differ  in  shape? 

Why  is  the  cat  so  sleepy  in  the  day  time? 

Tell  something  about  the  cat's  eyes.  How  do  they  look 
in  the  day  time?    When  can  the  cat  see  best? 

How  does  a  dog's  tongue  feel  and  how  does  the  cat's  ? 

Why  can  we  hear  the  dog's  step  and  not  the  cat's? 

What  can  the  cat  do  with  her  claws  that  the  dog  cannot: 

Ihe  cat  can  run,  walk,  jump,  spring  and  climb.  Can  a 
dog  do  all  these  things? 

Why  can  we  hear  the  dog's  step  and  not  the  cat's  ? 
Can  you  tell  what  kind  of  food  they  eat  from  their  teeth? 

Beaver  and  Squirrel  Compared. 

Where  do  beavers  make  their  homes? 

What  would  happen  to  beavers  and  squirrels  if  they  did 
not  keep  gnawing  all  the  time? 

Explain  how  this  is.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  front 
teeth  of  beavers  and  squirrels. 

Which   animal   works    at   night? 

What  does  the  beaver  gnaw  for?  What  does  the  squirrel 
gnaw  for? 

Why  does  the  beaver  build  a  dam? 

How  do  their  tails  differ? 

What  use  does  each  animal  make  of  its  tail? 

Where  do  beavtrs  spend  most  of  their  time?  Where  dc 
squirrels? 

Which  feet  of  the  beaver  are  w'ebbed? 
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Cow. 

What  color  are  the  cows  you  have  seen? 

What  can  you  say  of  its  size  and  movements?  Compare 
with  a  horse. 

What  kind  of  hoofs  has.it? 

Tell  about  its  teeth. 

How  many  stomachs  has  the  cow? 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "chewing  the  cud?" 
Tell  about  it. 

For  what  purpose  do  we  kill  the  cow? 

Tell  of  the  uses  that  are  made  of  its  body? 

Clouds. 
Where  are  the  clouds? 

At  what  times  in  the  day  are  clouds  most  beautiful? 
What  makes  the  clouds  move? 

When  the  clouds  pile  up  fast  on  a  hot  day  and  grow  black, 
what  may  we  expect? 

What  would  we  call  a  cloud  close  down  to  the  earth  ? 
When  cold  air  meets  a  cloud,  what  will  happen? 

Wind. 
Can  you  see  the  wind? 
Can  you  see  through  it? 
Can  you  feel  it? 

If  we  are  still  and  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  can  we  feel  it? 
What  shall  we  do  in  order  to  feel  it? 
When  the  air  is  moving  fast,  what  do  we  call  it? 
Is  the  wind  of  any  use  to  us  ? 
When  the  wind  blows  very  hard,  what  harm  can  it  do  ? 

Steam. 

What  makes  the'  water  in  the  tea-kettle  boil? 

What  name  do  we  give  to  the  vapor  that  comes  out  of 
the  spout? 

How  can  we  change  water  into  steam? 

If  you  should  hold  a  cold  plate  up  to  the  spout  what  would 
there  be  on  the  plate? 

What  would  have  changed  the  steam  into  water  ? 

Heat  changes  water  into  what? 

Cold  changes  steam  or  vapor  into  what? 

If  the  water  in  the  tea-kettle  is  boiling  very  fast,  what 
will  the  cover  do  ? 

Qualities  of  Water. 
If  I  spill  a  little  water  on  a  level  surface,  what  will  the 
water  do? 

If  I  spill  a  little  on  an  uneven  surface,  what  will  the  water 
do? 

Why  can  we  see  the  pebbbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  brook? 

If  I  put  a  pail  of  water  out  of  doors  on  a  cold  night,  what 
happens  to  the  water  ? 

What  caused  the  water  to  change  its  form? 

Will  the  water  run  now?  Why  not? 

Can  you  see  through  it  as  before? 

How  shall  we  change  the  ice  back  into  water? 

Sun.  , 

What  do  we  call  the  time  when  the  sun  leaves  us? 
What  do  we  call  th'e  time  when  the  sun  is  with  us? 


If  the  sun  never  came,  what  should  we  have? 

If  the  sun  never  left  us? 

What  does  the  sun  give  us? 

How  will  your  desk  feel  if  the  sun  has  been  shining  on  it 
all  day? 

Why  does  the  cat  choose  a  sunny  spot  to  sleep  in? 

If  you  sit  near  a  lamp  at  night,  what  will  you  get  from 
it  besides  light? 

What  gives  the  light  and  heat? 

What  shall  we  call  the  sun? 

"      Moon. 

Where  do  we  see  the  moon? 

Where  is  the  moon  in  the  day  time? 

Why  can  we  not  see  it  ? 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  full  moon? 

What  names  do  we  give  to  some  other  shapes  of  the 
moon  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  color  of  the  moon  and: 
the  color  of  the  sun? 

Which  has  the  color  of  silver? 

What  do  we  get  from  the  moon"? 

Why  do  we  get  light  ? 

Why  do  we  not  get  heat  from  the  moon  ? 

/ — .4  Country  Felloxv  and  the  River. 

A  stupid  boy  who  was  sent  to  market  by  the  good  old 
woman,  his  mother,  to  sell  butter  and  eggs,  made  a  stop  on  thC' 
way  at  a  swift  river.  He  laid  himself  down  on  the  bank  to 
wait  until  it  should  run  out. 

About  midnight,  home  he  went  to  his  mother  with  all  his 
market  goods  back  again. 

"Why,  how  now,  my  son?    What  is  the  matter?" 

"Why,  mother,  over  there  is  a  river  that  has  been  running 
all  day.    I  stayed  to  see  it  run  out,  but  it  is  still  running." 

"My  dear  son,  you  will  never  sell  your  goods  if  you  wait 
for  the  river  to  run  out." 

Questions. — What  is  the  name  of  the  story?  Who  wai 
sent  to  market?  By  whom  was  he  sent?  Why  was  he  sent! 
Where  did  he  stop?  Why  did  he  do  this?  What  did  he  do 
at  midnight?  What  did  his  mother  say?  What  was  hia 
answer?    What  was  the  mother's  advice? 

The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  boy  saw  a  pitcher  of  nuts  standing 
upon  a  table.  "What  fine  nuts !"  he  cried.  "I  must  hav 
some." 

So  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pitcher,  but  when  he  triei 
to  draw  out  his  first  filled  with  nuts  the  small  neck  of  tb 
pitcher  held  it  fast.     He  began  to  cry. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  his  father. 

"I  cannot  get  my  hand  out  of  the  pitcher,"  the  boy  rei 
plied.  j 

"Why  not  ?"  asked  the  father.  ' 

Questions. — What  did  a  boy  see  standing  upon  the  table 
What  did  he  cry  out?  Then  what  did  he  do?  Why  could  h 
not  get  his  fist  out  of  the  pitcher  ?  What  held  it  fast  ?  Whe 
did  the  boy  begin  to  do  ?  What  did  the  father  ask  him  ?  Wh£  I 
reply  did  the  boy  make?  What  question  did  the  father  aS' 
him?  , 
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II— The  Fox  Who  Lost  His  Tail. 

A  fox  once  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap.  The  shame  of  it  made 
his  life  a  burden. 

At  last  he  thought  of  a  scheme.  He  advised  all  the  foxes 
to  have  their  tails  cut  off.  He  said  they  would  look  better. 
Their  long  tails  were  heavy  and  a  great  burden. 

But  an  old  fox  said :  "It  is  your  own  loss  that  causes  you 
to  give  this  advice." 

Questions.— Who  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap?  What  made  his 
life  a  burden?  At  last  what  did  he  think?  What  did  he  ad- 
vise the  foxes?  How  did  he  say  they  would  look?  What 
did  he  say  of  the  tails  ?    What  did  an  old  fox  say  ? 

The  Story  of  the  Morning  Glory  Seed. 

In  May,  many  years  ago,  a  little  girl  dropped  a  morning 
glory  seed  into  a  small  hole  in  the  ground.  She  said :  "Now, 
morning  glory  seed,  hurry  and  grow  until  you  are  a  tall  vine." 

The  ground  was  hard.  The  little  seed  asked  the  ground 
to  give  her  a  few  drops  of  water,  so  that  she  might  begin  to 
grow.  The  ground  said :  "You  must  ask  the  rain."  But  the 
rain  said:  "The  sun  must  hide  first."  When  the  seed  asked 
the  sun  to  hide  he  said,  "I  will,"  and  was  gone  in  a  flash. 

The  clouds  hung  over,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  the  ground 
began  to  get  wet,  the  seed  coat  got  softer  and  softer  until  it 
burst  open.  Out  came  two  bright  seed  leaves.  The  morning 
glory  began  to  be  a  vine. 

Questions.— Wha^t  is  the  name  of  the  story?  What  hap- 
pened many  years  ago  ?  What  did  she  say  to  the  seed  ?  How 
was  the  ground?  What  did  the  little  seed  ask  the  ground? 
What  did  the  ground  say?  What  was  the  answer  the  rain 
made?  What  occurred  when  the  seed  asked  the  sun?  What 
was  the  result?  What  had  happened  to  the  morning  glory 
seed  ? 

Ill— A  Kind  Boy. 

A  ragged  little  boy  sat  on  a  doorstep  eating  a  slice  of 

•read.     He  must  have  been  very  hungry,  for  he  took  great 

bites.     He  had  only  started  his  meal  when  a  little  dog  came 

along. 

^The  dog  sat  down  beside  the  boy  and  whined  softly. 
"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  bo\. 
The  dog  looked  up  at  the  boy  and  whined  louder. 
"This  is  not  a  bone.    Go  away,"  said  the  boy ;  but  he  did 
not  speak  in  a  cross  way,  so  the  dog  stayed.     It  put  its  head 

i_^n  the  boy's  knee  and  kept  on  -whining, 
^r      "Do  you  want  this  more  than  I  do?"  said  the  boy,  hold- 
ing out  the  bread. 

At  this  the  dog  gave  a  quick  bark,  so  the  boy  threw  it  the 
rest  of  the  bread. 

Qnestions.—WhTLi  kind  of  boy  was  he?  Where  did  he 
sit,  and  what  was  he  doing  ?  How  do  we  know  he  was  hungry  ? 
What  came  along  as  soon  as  he  started  eating?  What  did  the 
dog  do?  What  did  the  boy  say  to  it?  What  did  the  dog  do? 
Then  how  did  the  boy  speak  to  it,  and  what  did  he  say?  How 
did  the  dog  act?  What  did  the  boy  say  then?  What  kind  of 
bark  did  the  dog  give?    What  did  the  boy  do? 


IV— The  Cricket  and  the  Butterfly. 


A  cricket  saw  a  butterfly  flitting  from  flower  to  flower. 
He  wished  he  were  as  beautiful. 

Soon  some  children  came  into  the  meadow,  and  when  they 
saw  the  butterfly  they  gave  chase  with  hat  and  apron. 

A  child  caught  it  and  ere  long  its  wings  were  broken, 
its  head  crushed  in,  and  the  butterfly  was  dead. 

"Oh,"  said  the  cricket,  "I  am  glad  I  am  black  and  ugly." 

Questions.— y^h&t  did  the  cricket  see?  What  was  the 
butterfly  doing?  What  did  the  cricket  wish?  Who  came  into 
the  meadow?  When  they  saw  the  butterfly,  what  did  they  do? 
Who  caught  the  butterfly?  Ere  long,  what  happened  to  it? 
What  did  the  cricket  say  ? 

V — The  Frog  Prince. 

Long  ago  a  princess  was  playing  with  her  golden  ball  near 
a  fountain.  She  threw  it  too  high,  and  it  went  into  the  foun- 
tam.  The  princess  sat  crying.  A  little  frog  came  out  of  the 
fountain  and  said,  "I  will  get  your  ball  if  you  will  promise  that 
I  may  be  your  companion."  The  princess  promised,  so  the 
frog  got  the  ball. 

When  the  princess  got  her  ball,  she  forgot  her  promise 
and  ran  home.  The  little  frog  went  to  the  castle  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  When  the  door  was  opened  the  frog  went  over 
to  the  princess,  who  was  eating  her  dinner.  When  the  king 
found  out  what  his  daughter  had  done,  he  scolded  her,  and  told 
her  to  always  keep  her  promise.  In  a  short  time  the  frog  be- 
came a  handsome  prince  and  married  the  princess. 

Qnestions.—Whai  is  the  name  of  the  story?  What  was 
a  princess  doing  long  ago  ?  What  was  she  doing  with  the  ball  ? 
What  came  out  of  the  fountain?  What  did  the  frog  say?" 
What  promise  did  the  princess  make?  What  did  she  do  wheiii 
she  got  her  ball  ?  Where  did  the  frog  go  ?  Why  did  the  king: 
scold  his  daughter?    What  happened  in  a  short  time? 


King  Midas. 

King  Midas  loved  gold  better  than  anything. 

One  day  a  fairy  said :  "You  may  wish  for  something  anJ 
you  shall  have  your  wish." 

"Hurrah !"  cried  Midas.  "I  wish  that  everything  I  touch, 
may  turn  to  gold.    How  happy  I  shall  be !" 

Poor  Midas !     He  wanted  to  be  rich. 

He  touched  a  flower  and  it  turned  to  gold.  He  touched 
an  apple;  it  turned  to  gold.  He  tried  to  drink;  the  water 
turned  to  gold. 

At  last  the  saddest  change  came.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  little  giri's  head.    She  changed  to  gold. 

And  now  came  the  fairy  again. 

"Well,  Midas,  have  you  gold  enough?" 

The  poor  king  begged  her  to  give  him  his  child  again. 

His  tears  fell  like  rain.  They  fell  on  her  head  and  she 
became  at  once  his  own  dear  child. 

Questions.— V\rh3X  did  King  Midas  love  better  than  any- 
thing? What  did  a  fairy  say  one  day?  What  did  the  king 
reply?  What  did  poor  Midas  want?  What  things  did  he 
touch  ?  What  happened  to  them  ?  What  was  the  last  and  sad- 
dest change  of  all?  Who  came  again,  and  what  did  she  say? 
What  did  the  poor  king  beg  her  to  do?  Where  did  his  tears- 
fall,  and  what  happened  ? 
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COMPOSITION— 3A  and  3B 

Conversation. 

The  conversational  lessons  of  this  grade  will  include  the 
statements  of  observations  made  during  the  nature  lessons, 
description  of  objects,  explanations  of  simple  processes,  recital 
of  personal  experiences,  etc. 

The  early  lessons  might  well  be  filled  with  recitals  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  as  these  are  the  most  interesting  to  children. 
For  example : 

"When  I  Went  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History." 
"What  I  Bought  for  Christmas." 
"My  Visit  to  Uncle's  Farm." 

COM  POSITION CONVERSATION^ — ORAL     REPRODUCTION. 

'  I.     Correction  of  Errors.    Conversation. 

"When  I  Went  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History." 
Let  one  boy  relate  his  experience,  uncorrected.    Take  note 
of  the  errors  in  speech. 

If  the  narrative  is  disconnected,  and  lacks  orderly 
sequence,  the  teacher  might  put  headings  or  suggestions  on 
the  board,  as : 

How  did  you  travel  to  the.  Museum  ? 
At  what  time  did  you  arrive  ? 
Where  did  you  go  first? 
What  did  you  see? 

After  that,  where  did  you  go  ?— and  so  on. 
*       Let  the  next  child  be  guided  by  the  questions  on  the  board 
in  relating  his  story.    Insist  on  complete  sentences. 

Three  or  four  "recitals"  will  be  sufficient  for  one  lesson. 
The  next  day,  use  a  different  subject,  as,  "What  I  Bought 
Last  Christmas." 
Headings : 

Where  did  you  get  your  money ;  was  it  given  to  you, 

or  did  you  earn  it  ? 
If  you  earned  it,  how  did  you  earn  it? 
For  how  many  persons  did  you  buy? 
What  did  you  buy  for  each  ? 
Call  on  two  or  three  to  relate  their  experiences,  using  these 
headings  as  suggestions.    Insist  on  complete  sentences. 
Take  note  of  errors. 

The  third  day  take  as  a  topic,  "My  Visit  to  Uncle's  Farm." 
The  recital  of  these  experiences  will  necessarily  be  limited  to 
those  who  have  had  the  jileasure  of  such  a  visit. 
Headings : 

How  did  you  go,  by  boat  or  by  train  ? 
How  long  did  the  journey  take? 
Is  the  house  near  the  station? 
Did  you  ride  or  walk  to  the  house  ? 
\\'hat  was  going  on  when  you  got  there? 
How  did  you  spend  the  rest  of  that  evening? 
What  did  you  do  next  day? 
How  did  you  spend  your  time  on  other  days  ? 
Wha-t  was  the  best  fun  you  had  during  your  visit? 
How  long  did  you  stay?  etc. 
Insist  on  complete  sentences.    Take  note  of  errors. 

II.    Conversational — Nature  Lesson.     The  Lion. 
Have  a  large  picture  of  a  lion  hung  in  front  of  the  class. 
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By  careful  questioning  and  by  suggestion  obtain  from  the 
children  all  the  facts  obtainable  through  observation;  also 
all  those  known  to  the  children  personally.  Tabulate  them 
as  follows : 

The  Lion. 

Wild  animal. 

King  of  Beasts. 

Strongest  animal. 

Long  mane,  covering  head  and  neck. 

Feelers. 

Lioness — No  mane. 

Little  ones — Cubs. 

Belongs  to  same  family  as  the  cat. 

Covering — Fur  of  a  dark  yellow  color. 

Tail — Fleshy,  with  hair  at  the  end. 

Long,  sharp,  curved  claws. 

Paws — With  soft  pads.     (Noiseless  tread.) 

Each  claw  furnished  with  a  sheath,  or  pocket,  into 

which  it  can  be  drawn  when  not  in  use. 
Sharp  teeth. 
Eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand  in  the 

dark. 
Food— Flesh  of  other  animals.     (Called  flesh-eater.)  \i 
Home — The  forest. 
Movements  and  habits. 
Roars. 

Can  walk  without  a  sound. 
Springs  on  its  prey. 
Tears  the  flesh  apart. 
Can  be  frightened  by  strange  object. 
During  the  language  period,  question  the  children  regard- 
ing the  topics  on  the  board. 

Tr. — Form  a  sentence  about  the  lion. 
Ch. — The  lion  is  a  wild  animal. 
Tr. — Who  will  form  another  ? 
Ch.— The  lion  is  called  the  King  of  Beasts. 
Tr.— Why? 

Ch. — Because  he  is  the  strongest  animal. 
Tr. — Put  those  two  statements  together. 
Ch.— The  lion  is  called  the  King  of  Beasts  because  he  is 
the  strongest  animal.  ^ 

Xr. — What  does  the  lion  wear  on  his  head? 

Ch. — A  mane. 

Tr. — What  does  it  cover? 

Ch. — It  covers  his  head  and  neck. 

Tr. — Put  the  two  statements  together. 

Ch.— The  lion  has  a  mane.    It  covers  his  head  and  neck. 

Tr. — What  do  we  callthe  mother  lion? 

Ch. — The  mother  lion  is  called  the  lioness. 

Tr.^ — How  would  you  know  the  lioness? 

Ch. — She  has  no  mane. 

Tr. — What  are  the  baby  lions  called? 

Ch. — They  are  called  cubs. 

Tr. — To  what  family  does  the  lion  belong. 

Ch. — The  lion  belongs  to  the  cat  family. 

Tr. What  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  the  lion  belongs 

to  the  cat  family? 

If  the  children  cannot  answer  this,  the  teacher  can  explain 
that  certain  animals  are  alike  in  many  respects,  though  they 
also  have  differences. 
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For  instance,  the  cat  and  lion  are  alike  in  many  points; 
they  both  have  eyes  which  can  expand  at  night  and  contract  in 
the  daytime,  soft  pads  on  the  feet,  claws  which  can  be  drawn 
in  to  produce  a  noiseless  tread,  etc.  They  are  very  different 
in  size,  in  fact  that  the  cat  has  no  mane,  and  many  other  points. 

Tr. — With  what  is  the  lion  covered? 

Ch. — He  is  covered  with  dark  yellow  fur. 

Tr. — Tell  something  about  the  tail. 

Ch. — The  tail  is  fleshy,  with  hair  at  the  end. 

Tr. — What  other  animal  has  a  tail  something  like  this? 

Ch. — The  cow. 

Tr. — Who  will  make  a  sentence  about  them  both  ? 

Ch. — The  lion  has  the  same  kind  of  a  tail  as  the  cow. 

Tr. — Who  will  tell  something  about  the  feet  of  the  lion? 

Ch. — The  feet  are  called  paws.  They  have  soft  pads,  like 
cushions.    They  have  long,  sharp  claws. 

Tr. — What  can  the  lion  do  with  his  claws? 

Ch. — He  can  draw  them  in  when  he  is  not  using  them. 

Tr. — Why  does  he  do  this? 

Ch. — So  that  he  cannot  be  heard  when  walking. 

Tr. — What  kind  of  teeth  has  the  lion? 

Ch. — He  has  long,  sharp  teeth. 

Tr.— Tell  something  about  the  eyes. 

Ch. — The  eyes  are  round  and  large  at  night,  and  narrow 
in  the  daytime. 

Tr.— Why  does  the  lion  need  eyes  of  this  kind? 

Ch. — Because  he  hunts  at  night. 

Tr. — Why  does  he  have  claws  which  can  be  drawn  in? 

Ch. — Because  he  catches  his  prey  alive. 

Tr. — What  is  the  lion  called,  on  account  of  his  food  ? 

Ch. — A  flesh-eater. 

Tr. — Where  is  the  lion's  home  ? 

Ch. — The  lion  lives  in  the  forest. 

Tr. — What  sound  does  the  lion  make? 

Ch. — He  roars  loudly. 

Tr. — How  does  the  lion  get  his  prey  ? 

Ch. — He  springs  upon  it  from  behind. 

Tr. — What  does  he  do  next? 

Ch. — He  tears  the  flesh  apart ;  then  drags  it  off  the  bones ; 
then  eats  it  all  up. 

Let  the  children  tell  about  lions  they  have  seen ;  how  they 
acted,  etc.    Strive  always  for  complete  sentences. 

III.    Description  of  Simple  Objects.    Wagons. 

As  wagons  can  be  observed  by  all  children,  they  will  make 
a  good  subject  for  a  talk.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  you  of 
different  kinds  of  wagons.  They  will  mention  milk  wagons, 
bakery  wagons,  meat  wagons,  etc.  Then  ask  them  to  classify 
them  according  to  the  number  of  wheels,  calling  the  four- 
wheeled  ones  wagons,  and  the  two-wheeled  ones  carts. 

Among  carriages,  the  two-wheeled  ones  are  called  cabs 
and  the  four-wheeled  ones  coaches. 

Ask  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  which  has 
only  one  wheel.    You  will  probably  get  wheelbarroiv. 

Children,  what  is  a  wheelbarrow  used  for? 

To  carry  sand  or  dirt. 

.Sometimes  children  get  a  ride  in  it. 

(See  the  picture  in  Ward's  Third  Reader,  p.  44.) 

Tr. — How  many  wheels  has  a  wheelbarrow? 

Ch. — Only  one. 


Tr. — Where  is  the  wheel? 

Ch. — In  front. 

Tr. — How  can  the  wheelbarrow  stand  with  only  one 
wheel  ? 

(If  the  teacher  has  not  a  toy  wheelbarrow  to  show  the 
children  she  could  construct  one  of  stiff  paper.) 

Also  the  cart  and  wagon,  or  the  children  could  construct 
them. 

Show  them  the.  supports  of  the  wheelbarrow. 

They  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "It  has  two  legs." 

"Yes,  children,  it  has  two  legs.  With  these  in  the  back 
and  the  wheel  in  the  front  it  rests  on  the  ground." 

Tr. — How  does  it  go  ? 

Ch. — The  man  lifts  it. 

Tr. — How  ? 

Ch. — There  are  two  handles  in  the  back.  He  lifts  it  by 
the  handles. 

Tr. — What  do  we  call  the  part  of  the  wheelbarrow  where 
the  sand  or  dirt  is  placed  ? 

Ch. — The  body. 

Tr. — What  does  it  look  like? 

Ch. — Like  a  box. 

Tr. — How  many  parts  has  it? 

Ch. — A  bottom  and  three  sides.    It  is  open  at  the  back. 

Tr. — Now,  who  will  describe  the  wheelbarrow?  Describe 
means,  children,  to  tell  how  a  thing  looks. 

Ch.  (after  questioning) — A  wheelbarrow  is  shaped  like 
a  box,  open  at  the  back.  It  has  one  wheel  in  front  and  two 
legs  in  the  back.  It  has  two  handles.  The  man  lifts  it  by 
the  handles.  It  is  used  to  carry  dirt  from  one  place  to  another. 
Sometimes  the  gardener  gives  the  children  a  ride  in  the 
wheelbarrow. 

If  necessary,  put  headings  on  the  board,  to  get  these 
answers  in  their  proper  sequence. 

The  Cart. 

Try  to  get  a  description  at  once,  by  means  of  headings  on 
the  board. 

Body.  Ch. — The  cart  has  a  body,  two  wheels  and 

Wheels.  shafts.  The  body  is  used  to  carry  things  in. 

Shafts.  The  wheels  help  to  make  the  cart  go  more 

Use  of  Each  Part,  easily.  The  shafts  are  attached  to  the  har- 
ness worn  by  the  horse.  These  help  him  to 
pull  the  cart. 

In  the  case  of  the  ash  cart,  ask  why  the  front  slopes 
forward.     (To  increase  the  capacity.) 

The  Wagon. 

Write  on  the  board  the  word. 
Parts.     Call  on  a  child. 

Ch. — The  wagon  has  a  body,  four  wheels  and 
shafts.    Then  write 

Body.     Who  will  describe  the  body? 
Ch. — The  body  is  box-shaped. 
It  has  four  sides. 
It  is  long  and  narrow. 
It  is  oblong. 
Then  write 

Wheels.     Ch. — The  wagon  has  four  wheels. 

Have  them  described  further,  according  to 
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the    kind    of    wagon,    whether    the     hind 
wheels  are  larger  than  the  front  ones,  etc. 
Shafts.     Let  the  children  notice  whether  there  are 
two  shafts  or  only  one.     If  two,  why? 
Because  only  one  horse  is  to  be  used. 
He  is  put  between  the  shafts,  and  the  harness  fast- 
ened to  both. 
When  is  a  single  shaft  used  ?    When  there  are  two  horses. 
Both  are  fastened  to  the  shaft. 

Put  the  following  on  the  board : 


V.    The  Leopard. 


The  Wagon. 


wheels. 


The  wagon  has  a body.     It  has  - 

It  has shaft.    It  will  need horses. 

Tell  the  children  to  fill  in  the  spaces  with  the  proper 
words  (written  exercise). 

As  a  review  put  on  the  board 


Wagons. 
wheel.    A  cart  has 


A  wheelbarrow  has  - 
A  wagon  has  wheels.     A  wheelbarrow  has 


wheels. 
—  with 


by  means 


Avhich  to  lift  it.  The  cart  and  the  wagon  have  - 
of  which  the  horse  pulls. 

The  wheelbarrow  has on  which  it  rests  when 

Tiot  in  use.     The  cart  has  wheels  and  the  wagon  . 

These  are  to  make  them  move  more  easily. 

Let  the  children  copy,  filling  in  the  spaces. 

IV.    The  Tiger. 

Have  a  large  picture  of  the  tiger.    Let  the  children  make 
as  many  observations  as  possible  and  place  them  in  tabular 
-form  on  the  blackboard. 
The  Tiger: 

Wild  animal. 

Strong,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  lion. 
No  mane. 
''         Covered  with  fur,  striped  yellow  and  black. 
,  Has  feelers. 
Belongs  to  cat  family. 
Long,  sharp  teeth. 
Flesh-eater. 

Sharp  claws — retractile. 
Pads  on  feet — noiseless  tread. 
Catches  prey  alive. 
Eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand  in  the 

dark. 
Hunts  at  night. 
Home — the  jungle. 
By  means  of  questioning  similar  to  that  used  in  the  lesson 
on  the  lion  in  the  second  week  get  the  children  to  make  state- 
ments regarding  the  tiger. 

Later  on  simply  point  to  a  phrase  or  heading  and  expect 
the  children  to  form  a  sentence  embodying  it.  Sometimes  go 
around  the  class,  letting  each  child  make  one  statement.  At 
other  times  let  one  child  make  several. 

As  a  review  exercise  let  the  children  pick  out  two  state- 
ments and  form  them  into  a  paragraph,  as : 

The  tiger  has  eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand 
in  the  dark.    He  hunts  at  night.    Or, 

The  tiger  has  long,  sharp  teeth.    He  is  a  flesh-eater. 


are  the  most  conspicuous  thing 
be  the  characteristic  first  noted 


As  the  leopard's  "spots" 
about  him,  they  are  sure  to 
by  the  children. 

Keep  them  to  an  order,  however. 
The  Leopard : 
Wild  animal. 
Belongs  to  cat  family. 
Fur — Yellow,  with  black  spots. 
No  mane. 
Feelers. 

Long,  sharp  teeth. 
Flesh-eater. 
Catches  prey  alive. 
Long  sharp  claws — retractile. 
Soft  pads  on  feet — noiseless  tread. 
Eyes  which  contract  in  the  light  and  expand  in  the 

dark. 
Hunts  at  night. 
Home — bushes  or  low  trees. 
Can  climb  trees. 
Lies  motionless  on  a  branch. 
Cannot  be  detected. 
Drops  on  prey  beneath. 
Teacher  points  to  the  first  two  headings.    Child  says,  "The 
leopard  is  a  wild  animal." 

Teacher  points  to   the  third  heading.     Child  says,   "It 
belongs  to  the  cat  family." 

Third  child  writes  these  two  statements  in  a  paragraph  on 
the  board. 

Tr. — How  would  you  know  the  leopard? 
Ch. — By  his  spots. 
Tr. — Describe  his  covering. 

Ch. — The  leopard  is  covered  with  yellow  fur,  with  black 
spots. 

Tr. — How  does  he  differ  from  the  lion  ? 
Ch. — His  fur  is  different. 
Tr. — In  what  other  way  ? 
Ch. — He  has  no  mane. 
Tr. — What  use  are  the  feelers? 
Ch. — He    measures    spaces    with 
whether  anything  is  in  his  way. 

(If   the    children    do   not   possess 
teacher  should  impart  it.) 

Tr. — 'What  does  the  leopard  eat  ? 
Ch. — The  flesh  of  other  animals. 

Tr. — If  you  did  not  know  that  the  leopard  is  a  flesh-eater, 
how  could  you  tell? 

Ch. — By  his  long,  sharp  teeth. 
Tr. — What  can  the  leopard  do  with  his  claws  ? 
Ch. — He  can  pull  them  in  when  he  is  not  using  them. 
Tr. — What  can  you  say  about  claws  that  can  be  pulled  in? 
Ch. — They  are  retractile. 
Tr. — Why  does  he  do  this? 

Ch. — So  that  his  claws  can  not  be  heard  when  he  walks, 
Tr. — Why  is  this  necessary?  | 

Ch. — He  catches  his  prey  alive.     He  must  move  so  thai 
he  cannot  be  heard. 

Tr. — What  else  has   he  to  prevent  his   footsteps  being 
heard? 


them.     He  finds  out 


this   information,   the 
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Ch. — Soft  pads  on  his  feet. 

Tr. — When  does  the  leopard  look  for  his  food  ? 

Ch.— At  night. 

Tr. — Make  a  complete  sentence. 

Ch. — The  leopard  hunts  at  night. 

Tr. — How  can  he  see  ? 

Ch. — He  has  eyes  which  see  better  in  the  dark. 

Tr. — How  is  that  ? 

Ch. — They  widen  in  the  dark,  and  take  in  more  light. 

Tr. — Where  is  the  leopard's  home  ? 

Ch. — He  lives  among  bushes  or  low  trees. 

Tr. — What  can  the  leopard  do  that  the  lion  and  tiger 
cannot  ? 

Ch. — He  can  climb  trees. 

Tr. — How  does  he  generally  catch  his  prey? 

Ch. — He  lies  along  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  jumps  down 
when  the  animal  passes. 

Quite  a  composition  could  be  written  by  the  children  by 
observing  the  headings  and  following  the  teacher's  directions. 
Teacher   points   to   first    two  The  Leopard. 

statements  and  says.  The  leopard  is  a  wild  ani- 

"Write."  mal.     It  belongs    to    the    cat 


Children   write. 
Teacher  points  to  3d  heading. 

Children  write. 
And  so  on. 
Combine  the  7th  and  8th. 
Combine  9th,  10th,  11th. 


family.  Its  fur  is  yellow,  with 
black  spots.  It  has  no  mane. 
It  has  feelers.  The  long,  sharp 
teeth  show  that  it  is  a  flesh- 
eater.  The  retractile  claws 
show  that  it  catches  its  prey 
alive.     Etc. 


VL    The  Cat  Family. 
For  the  sixth  week  make  a  study  of  the  cat  family,  first 
as  to  resemblances,  then  as  to  differences.     If  possible  have  a 
picture  of  each.  . 

The  cat  (domestic  and  wild). 
The  lion. 
The  tiger. 
The  leopard. 
Let  the  children  discover,  if  possible,  the  points  in  which 
these  animals  are  alike,  and  those  in  which  they  differ. 
Make  two  tables,  or  charts,  as  follows : 

The  Cat  Family — Resemblances. 

\  Are  flesh-eaters,  Therefore  have  long,  sharp 

teeth. 


The  Cat. 


The  Lion. 


The  Tiger. 


Catch  their  prey 
alive, 


Therefore 
have     * 
retractile 
claws  and 
/pads  on  feet, 


To  prevent 

footsteps 
being  heard. 


^  1  Therefore  have  eyes  which 

'  Hunt  by  night,  V    contract  in  the  light  and 

I         expand  in  the  dark. 

Measure    spaces"!  „  r)  a^      a  i 

'         (By  means  ot(At  sides  and 


The  Leopard. 


and    steer    clear  \ 
of  obstacles,    j 

Are  covered 
with  fur. 
/     Have   rough 


feelers,       j  front  of  face. 


The  Cat  Family- 
Cat  (wild). 
Color — Gray. 
Home — Woods. 
Can  climb  trees. 

Tiger. 
Yellow,  with 
black  stripes. 
Jungle. 


-Differences. 
Lion. 
Tawney  yellow. 
Has  a  mane. 
Forest. 

Leopard. 
Yellow,  with 
black  spots. 
Bushes,  low  trees. 
Can  climb  trees. 


Many  -sentences  and  paragraphs  can  be  built  up  by  simply 
referring  to  either  of  these  charts ;  as,  for  example : 

The  cat,  the  lion,  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  belong  to  the 
cat  family. 

(Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  receive,  as  I  once  did,  uttered 
with  perfect  seriousness,  "The  cat  family  do  not  all  live  in  the 
.same  house"). 

The  cat  family  have  long,  sharp  teeth  because  they  are 
flesh-eaters. 

The  cat  family  have  retractile  claws  and  soft  pads  on  feet 
because  they  catch  their  prey  alive ;  etc. 

The  chart  of  "differences"  will  prove  even  more  intei^est- 
ing  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  as,  for  example : 

The  lion  is  the  only  one  of  the  cat  family  who  has  a  mane. 

The  cat  and  the  leopard  can  climb  trees.  The  lion  and 
the  tiger  cannot. 

The  cat  family  have  a  furry  covering.    The  fur  differs  in 

color.    The  wild  cat  is  gray ;  the  lion,  tawny  yellow ;  the  tiger, 

yellow  with  black  stripes  ;  the  leopard,  yellow  with  black  spots  . 

VII.     Springtime. 

(To  be  given  when  the  weather  warrants  it.) 

Tr. — What  difference  do  you  notice  between  the  weather 
now  and  a  month  ago  ? 

Ch. — It  is  colder.  , 

Tr. — What  is  colder? 

Ch. — The  air. 

Tr. — Form  a  sentence. 

Ch. — The  air  is  colder  now  than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Tr. — What  other  differences  do  you  notice? 

Ch.— The  ice  is  on  the  lake. 

Tr. — What  has  happened  to  the  brooks? 

Ch. — They  are  not  running  now. 
They  are  frozen. 
They  have  no  water  in  them. 

Tr. — What  can  you  tell  about  the  trees  ? 

Ch. — They  look  as  if  they  were  dead. 
The  twigs  look  browner. 

Tr. — What  about  the  birds? 

Ch. — They  have  gone  South. 

Tabulate  the  statements  that  are  made. 

Comparison : 


Air- 
Brooks — 
Earth- 
Trees — 
Flowers — 
Birds— 


Winter. 
Cold. 
Frozen. 
Hard. 
(Snow.) 
Bare. 
Sleeping. 
In  the  South. 


Spring. 


Warmer. 

Free,  swollen. 

Softer. 
(Snow  melted.) 

Budding. 

Springing. 

Home. 


Rain. 

Ploughing. 

Bluebird. 

Blackbird. 

Robin. 
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MODEL    COMPOSITIONS— 4A-4B 

Police  Duties. 

"When  I  grow  up,"  said  little  Max,  "I  shall  be  a  mounted 
policeman."  Max's  brother,  who  is  in  the  8B  Grade,  knows 
a  patrolman  in  the  Stagg  Street  station  house.  They  decided 
to  ask  him  for  information. 

Both  brothers  that  afternoon  spoke  to  their  blue-coated 
friend.  He  told  them  of  the  different  grades  of  police  duty. 
Each  division  has  useful  work  to  perform  by  day  and  night. 

Some  men  patrol  posts ;  others  belong  to  the  traffic  squad, 
mounted  or  on  foot.  There  are  also  bicycle  or  motor-cycle 
squads.    Along  the  river  front  are  the  harbor  police. 

A  Myth — The  Goddess  of  the  Dawn. 

Aurora  is  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  She  is  awake  early. 
Dressed  in  a  robe  of  rosy  hue,  she  rises  from  her  bed.  She 
lifts  the  curtain  of  the  night  and  says  to  men  and  gods, 
"Awake." 

Aurora  touches  the  clouds  and  they  blush.  The  rivers 
turn  red  at  her  smile.  The  birds  answer  her  call  in  song. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  dance  with  joy  at  her  approach. 

But  she  is  not  always  gay  and  happy.  Her  son,  Mem- 
noii,  was  killed  in  battle.  At  night  she  weeps  for  him.  In  the 
early  morning  her  tear-drops  sparkle  on  the  grass.  Some 
people  call  these  drops  of  dew. 

Outline :  Aurora  and  what  she  does.  Effect  on  clouds, 
rivers,  birds,  and  trees.    Aurora's  sadness. 

1 

Reproductions  from  Silent  Reading — Honest  Old  Abe, 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  clerk  in  a  country  store.  One  day  a 
woman  came  in  for  some  tea.  Without  knowing  it,  he  used 
the  wrong  weight.  So  he  gave  her  two  ounces  less  than  she 
paid  for. 

He  found  this  Out  afterward.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
set  the  matter  right.  After  his  day's  work  was  over  he  took 
the  small  package  to  her  house. 

She  was  surprised  to  see  him.  He  told  her  of  his  mis- 
take, and  said :  "Now  that  you  have  what  you  paid  for  I  can 
rest  satisfied." 

Outline:  Mr.  Lincoln's  mistake.  How  he  set  the  matter 
right.    His  remark  afterward. 

The  Race  of  the  Raindrops. 

One  morning,  long  ago,  a  band  of  little  raindrops,  far 
away  in  the  deep  sea,  were  watching  the  rosy  Dawn  greet  the 
coming  Day. 

The  Prince  of  Light  was  just  rising  from  his  bed  of  roses. 
Old  Ocean  lay  fast  asleep.  The  light  awoke  the  merry  waves. 
They  danced  and  sang. 

"Now  for  a  race,"  shouted  the  sunbeams  to  the  band  of 
raindrops.    Away  they  went,  up  into  the  bright  blue  sky. 

Hour  after  hour  they  floated.  At  last  the  Prince  of  Light 
sank  to  rest.  Over  him  the  Twilight  wove  a  beautiful  cover- 
let. Then  the  evening  came.  The  sunbeams  were  gone,  and 
the  raindrops  were  left  alone  in  the  darkness. 

Outline:  The  band  of  raindrops.  The  Prince  of  Light. 
His  coming.  Its  eflfect.  The  beginning  of  the  race.  The 
end  of  the  race. 


Narration — Reproductions — The  Indian  Children. 

Bright  Eyes  and  Fawn  Foot  were  two  little  Indian  chil- 
dren.   They  lived  in  an  Indian  village  near  a  swift  river. 

All  the  people  of  this  village  belonged  to  one  family  or 
tribe.  The  bravest  man  was  the  chief.  He  had  the  finest 
wigwam. 

One  day  the  Indians  moved  from  the  village  to  a  place 
in  the  woods.  Here  they  hoped  to  find  game  to  live  on  through 
the  winter.  * 

Little  Fawn  Foot  helped  her>mother  when  they  moved. 
Bright  Eyes  was  carried  on  his  mother's  back.  He  was  too 
small  to  help. 

When  warm  weather  came  they  all  moved  back  to  the 
village. 

Outline:  The  Indian  children  and  their  home.  The  tribe. 
The  removal.  Fawn  Foot  and  Bright  Eyes  at  the  moving. 
The  return. 

The  Grains  of  Wheat. 

Some  little  grains  of  wheat  lived  in  a  sack.  It  was  very 
dark  there.    Soon  they  went  to  sleep. 

After  a  time  the  sack  was  moved.  Then  the  grains  awoke. 
They  heard  a  voice  say,  "Take  this  sack  to  the  mill,  Henry." 

They  had  a  long  ride.  When  they  reached  the  mill  a  man 
put  the  wheat  into  a  hopper.  It  was  then  crushed  between 
two  stones. 

"This  is  fine  flour,"  said  the  miller,  rubbing  it  between  his 
fingers. 

The  sack  of  flour  was  carried  home.  Some  of  it  was 
made  into  cakes.  Charles  and  Henry  ate  these  cakes  and 
called  them  good.  . 

Outline :  Where  the  grains  of  wheat  lived.  The  awaken- 
ing.   The  mill.    The  flour.    What  became  of  the  flour. 

Prompt  Obedience. 

One  day  Mary  and  her  mother  crossed  the  little  stream 
that  came  from  the  pond.  The  stones  and  sand  were  white 
and  smoth. 

Mary  wanted  to  play  in  the  water.  Her  mother  said  that 
she  might. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  pond. 

"Quick,  Mary!  Come  here!''  said  her  mother.  Mary 
did  not  stop  to  ask  why.    She  ran  to  where  her  mother  stood. 

Then  they  saw  that  the  stream  was  pouring  down  over 
the  rocks.    The  great  water  gate  by  the  dam  was  broken. 

"If  you  had  waited,"  said  Mary's  mother,  "you  might 
have  been  carried  down  into  the  river.  I  am  glad  that  you 
obeyed  at  once." 

Outline :  The  crossing  of  the  stream.  What  Mary  did. 
The  mother's  call  and  Mary's  response.  What  they  saw. 
What  Mary's  mother  said. 

Model  Composition-t-Studied  and  Reproduced. 

Description  of  an  Object — A  House  in  Cuba. 

In  Cuba  the  yards  are  inside  the  houses.  The  inside  yard 
or  court  is  called  a  patio. 

Around  this  open  court  are  the  sitting-room,  dining-room. 
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ping-room,  store-rooln  and  stables.  If  there  is  a  second 
ry  the  sleeping  rooms  are  there.  They  open  upon  a  cor- 
or  or  porch  which  extends  around  the  court. 

The  walls  are  of  tile  or  of  plaster.     In  the  finest  houses 

best  floors  are  laid  in  white  marble  and  jasper. 

The  roofs  are  generally  tiled  and  painted  red. 

Outline :    House  and  yard.  Arrangement  of  rooms.  First ' 
floor.    Second  floor.    Floor.    Roof. 

IiniiatioH  of  model  in  previous  lesson — Our  House. 

Outline:  House  and  yard.  Arrangement  of  rooms.  First 
floor.    Second  floor.     Floor.    Roof. 

Description  of  a  Picture — "The  Angelus." 

Perhaps  the  best  loved  of  Millet's  pictures  is  "The  An- 
gelus.'' It  shows  how  the  peasants  drop  their  work  and  bow 
their  heads  at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

A  man  and  woman  are  at  work  in  the  field.  The  Angelus 
has  just  chimed  out  the  hour  of  evening  prayer.  They  have 
stopped  work  to  thank  God  for  His  goodness.  The  woman 
stands  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands.  The  man  is  near 
her.     His  head  is  uncovered. 

A  well  filled  sack  is  on  the  wheelbarrow.  The  man  has 
thrown  down  his  pitchfork. 

There  are  heaps  of  hay  or  grain  in  the  field.  In  the  dis- 
tance we  see  the  spire  of  the  little  village  church. 

Outline:  Artist  and  picture.  The  most  important  ob- 
jects. Other  objects  in  the  picture.  In  the  foreground.  In 
the  distance  or  background. 

Next   lesson- -Imitation    of  model  in  previous  lesson — 
"The  Shepherdess." 

Outline :  Artist  and  picture.  The  most  important  ob- 
jects. Other  objects  in  the  picture.  In  the  foreground.  In 
the  distance  or  background. 

A  Ride  in  the  Frozen  North. 

In  Arabia  the  people  travel  about  on  camels.  The  Japa- 
nese ride  in  jinrikishas.  These  are  big-wheeled  baby  carriages 
drawn  by  men.  But  in  Greenland  and  in  the  lands  of  the  far 
north  the  Eskimos  ride  on  sledges  drawn  by  a  team  of  dogs. 

These  dogs  are  very  strong.  They  look  like  wolves.  They 
have  long  hair  and  pointed  noses.  They  don't  mind  the  cold. 
Soft  wool  grows  beneath  the  long,  coarse  hair  on  their  bodies. 

They  run  very  fast.  The  whip  keeps  them  going.  The 
handle  of  this  whip  is  six  inches  long.  But  the  lash  is  sixteen 
'  feet  long. 

Sometimes  these  dogs  run  away.    When  they  are  caught 

Ir  master  punishes  them  severely. 
190  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  May  12,  1909. 
iS.  George: 
I  have  some  good  news  for  you.     Papa  has  decided  to  re- 
Luni  to  Brooklyn  to  live.    Mamma  and  I  are  much  pleased. 

We  expect  to  move  next  week.    Our  address  will  be  201 
Hart  Street.    We  hope  to  see  you  there  soon. 
Your  friend. 


Outline:  T-he  news.    When  we  move  and  new  address. 
Sext  lesson — Imitation  of  model  letter  in  previous  lesson. 
Outline:  Same  as  in  previous  lesson. 


The  Ganges. 

It  is  sunrise.  See  the  people  getting  ready  for  their 
morning  bath  in  the  holy  Ganges. 

Why  are  they  so  eager  to  be  washed?  Well,  I  will  tell 
you.  They  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  will-  purify 
both  body  and  soul. 

But  how  can  such  filthy  water  cleanse.'  Look  at  the 
refuse  that  is  thrown  into  the  river.  Watch  the  thousands 
here  that  cleanse  their  bodies  and  clothing. 

The  sinner  cleanses  his  body  by  bathing.  But  he  is  drink- 
ing this  loathsome  water.    "This  drives  away  sin,"  he  says. 

Do  you  wonder  now  that  so  many  die  from  cholera? 
"Ships  of  the  Desert." 

The  vast  Sahara  is  an  ocean  of  sand.  The  tents  of  the 
Arabs  look  like  whitecaps  in  the  sun.  Like  the  ocean,  the 
desert  has  its  storms.  The  sandy  waves  swallow  up  every 
wretched  traveler.  But  the  "ships  of  the  desert"  glide  over 
its  sand  waves. 

These  "ships"  go  on  long  caravan  trips.  They  are  packed 
with  huge  cases  of  dates.  These  are  brought  in  from  the 
oases. 

What's  My  Name? 

I  am  a  mineral  as  black  as  black  can  be.  I  am  found 
deep  down  in  the  earth.  My  home  is  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Sometimes  I  am  soft.  Sometimes  I  am  hard.  People  like 
me  when  ham  hard  because  I  am  cleaner.  They  put  me  on  a 
blazing  fire.    They  soon  find  out  I  am  not  as  cold  as  I  look. 

Now  you  know  me,  don't  you  ? 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  lived  a  lonely  life  in  the  wilds  of  In- 
diana.   But  his  beloved  companions  were  his  books. 

He  read  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  But  he  had 
only  a  few  books.  These  he  read  over  and  over  again.  Some 
were  the  Bible,  "Aesop's  Fables,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  the  "Life  of  Washington." 

Before  the  fireplace  he  stretched  out  at  length  on  the 
floor.  There  he  worked  his  sums  in  arithmetic  on  a  wooden 
shovel.  Then  he  took  some  of  his  bookish  friends  to  bed  with 
him.     There  he  would  read  until  his  candle  went  out. 

He  found  out  that  books  are  true  friends. 

Dear  American  Cousin  : 

Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  about  our  school? 

When  we  enter  our  schoolroom  we  make  a  low  bow  to 
our  teacher.  Our  heads  nearly  touch  the  floor.  This  bow 
shows   respect. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  of  our  schoolmaster.  How  ugly 
he  looks !  He  wears  large  spectacles  of  thick  glass.  The 
rims  are  of  wood. 

When  we  study  we  repeat  our  words  aloud.  You  may  be 
sure  we  make  a  great  noise.  / 

When  a  boy  knows  his  lesson  he  gives  his  book  to  his 
teacher.  Then  he  turns  his  back  and  says  his  lesson  as  loud  as 
he  can. 

If  he  fails  he  gets  a  flogging.  You  may  be  sure  he  tries 
very  hard  after  that. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  in  a  Chinese  school? 
Your  Chinese  cousin, 

Wah  Sing. 
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MODEL    COMPOSITIONS— FOURTH    YEAR 

No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  as  to  JQst  which 
models  will  be  available  inider  all  circumstances.  The  choice 
is  therefore  left  to  the  individual  teacher.  Model  composi- 
tions vvhich  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  fourth  year 
in  some  parts  of  New  York  City  might  prove  too  difficult  for 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  where  English 
is  almost  a  foreign  language. 

Some  of  the  models  given  here  may  be  considered  by 
some  teachers  to  be  too  long.  They  are  intended  not  only  as 
models  but  also  as  information  lessons.  Any  one  of  them 
can  be  easily  cut  down  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  present  need. 

Description — Model  1.    Description  of  an  Object. 
The  Mountain. 

A  mountain  is  a  large  hill.  The  lower  part  is  called  the 
base.  The  upper  part,  or  top,  is  called  the  peak.  Sometimes 
it  is  called  the  summit.  The  part  between  the  base  and  the 
summit  is  the  slope. 

The  tops  of  high  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  all  the 
year  round.  Their  slopes  are  covered  with  forests.  The 
interior  of  a  mountain  contains  mineral  deposits.  Many 
streams  rise  among  the  mountains. 

From  the  top  of  a  mountan  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  region.  The  air  is  healthful  and  bracing.  Some 
people  like  to  climb  lofty  mountains. 

Outline.  1.  What  a  mountain  is;  its  parts.  2.  Cover- 
ing of  mountains.    3.     Uses  of  a  mountain. 

Exercise:    Write  this  composition  from  the  outline. 

Description — Model  2.    Description  of  an  Animal. 
The  Cat. 

The  cat  is  a  domestic  animal,  but  there  are  also  wild  cats. 
She  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  animals  as  do  the  fierce  tiger, 
the  lion  and  the  leopard.  This  class  is  known  as  the  cat 
family.  They  all  live  upon  flesh  of  some  kind,  and  are  there- 
fore called  flesh-eaters,  or  beasts  of  prey. 

The  cat's  head  is  round  and  her  ears  are  short.  Her  fur 
is  soft,  and  so  are  her  paws.  She  has  long,  stiff  hairs  on  her 
lips.  Her  teeth  are  sharp  and  her  tongue  is  rough.  On  her 
feet  there  are  sharp  claws.  These  she  can  draw  in  or  push 
out  at  will.  When  she  is  angry,  she  pushes  them  out.  She  uses 
her  claws  to  catch  and  hold  her  prey. 

The  cat  is  very  pretty  and  gentle.  When  young  she  is 
very  playful.  She  loves  to  be  petted,  and  when  she  is  pleased, 
she  makes  ^  low  sound  called  purring.  She  hears  very  well. 
She  can  see  in  the  dark.  Her  movements  are  very  quick.  She 
likes  to  bask  in  the  sunlight,  or  to  lie  down  near  a  warm  stove. 
When  she  is  hungry  she  will  mew.  She  loves  to  lap  milk  from 
a  saucer. 

The  cat  is  a  very  useful,  little  animal.  She  hunts  rats  and 
mice  in  our  homes.  Children  like  a  pet  cat  in  the  house. 
They  enjoy  watching  her  play  and  jump.  But  the  cat  also 
catches  small  birds.  When  she  is  teased  she  is  apt  to  scratch 
or  bite  her  annoyer. 

Exercise:  Write  this  composition  from  the  outline  given 
below. 

1.  What  the  cat  is. 

2.  Description  of  her  body. 

3.  Her  habits. 

4.  Her  uses  to  man. 


Form  of  Outline  for  the  Description  of  an  Animal. 

1.  Name;  class,  order  or  species  to  which  it  belongs; 

what  it  is;  size,    where    found,    habitation  and 
abodes. 

2.  Appearance,  description  of  body. 

3.  Food,  habits  of  life,  favorite  haunts. 

4.  Uses  to  man  ;  harm  to  man. 

Outlines. 
The  Fox. 

1.  A  wild  animal;  living  in  the  woods;  home  is  a  hole  in 
the  ground. 

2.  Has  a  long  nose ;  very  bright  eyes ;  a  large  and  bushy 
tail  which  looks  like  a  brush. 

3.  Does  not  often  leave  his  hole  in  the  daytime.  At  night 
he  prowls  about  like  a  thief.  Often  goes  to  the  farmyard  for 
a  nice,  fat  chicken  or  a  goose. 

4.  Is  hunted  by  farmers.    Not  of  much  use  to  man. 

The  Canary. 

1.  What  it  is.    Whether  tame  or  wild. 

2.  Its  color  and  other  qualities. 

3.  How  fed ;  how  kept  and  taken  care  of. 

4.  What  it  will  do.     How  all  birds  should  be  treated 
How  a  canary  becomes  tame. 


♦ 


The   Reindeer. 

1.  A  large  deer  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  both  hemii 
pheres.  A  cud-chewer.    Size ;  hair  in  summer  and  winter. 

2.  Mane,  antlers,  covering  of  body,  head,  flesh,  bones  anc 
milk. 

3.  In  the  north,  half-tame;  lives  on  moss,  or  lichen. 

4.  A  draft  and  pack  animal  or  beast  of  burden;  moa 
valuable  domestic  animal  of  the  Laplanders. 


Description — Model  3.     Description  of  a  Plant. 
The  Tree. 


> 


The  tree  is  a  perennial  plant.  It  is  woody,  branched  an 
gnarled.  It  generally  has  a  single  stock  instead  of  a  clusten 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  tree  has  three  main  parts.  These  are  the  root,  th 
trunk,  and  the  crown.  The  root  is  the  lowest  part  and  lif 
in  the  ground.  Then  comes  the  trunk.  From  this  branche 
grow.  Leaves  grow  on  the  branches.  The  crown  is  the  to 
part  and  consists  of  the  leaves  and  fruit. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  trees.  These  are  the  evei 
greens  and  the  deciduous  trees.  The  former  stay  green  a 
the  year  round,  but  the  latter  lose  their  leaves  in  the  fa! 
Among  the  deciduous  trees  there  are  several  kinds.  Some  ai 
fruit  trees,  like  the  apple,  the  cherry,  and  the  pear.  Otheii 
are  shade  trees,  like  the  oak  and  the  elm'.  The  pine,  the  fir^ 
hemlock  and  the  spruce  are  examples  of  the  evergreen  treei 

Trees  are  very  useful  to  man.     They  give  us  delicioi|! 
fruits  of  all  kinds.     From  their  woody  trunks  we  get  lumbe'* 
This  is  used  for  making  building  materials,  furniture,  papi; 
and  numerous  useful  wooden  articles.     Some  kinds  of  woe 
are  used  for  fuel. 

Exercise:  Make  a  topical  outline  of  this  description  ' 
the  tree.     Add  any  other  facts  of  interest.     Find  out  somi 
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thing  about  the  uses  of  forests.     From  the  full  outline  write 
the  composition. 

Coffee. 

Coffee  is  the  kernel  of  the  berry  of  the  coffee  tree.  This 
is  a  small  tropical  tree  and  grows  in  the  south  of  Asia,  in  the 
east  of  Africa,  and  in  Brazil. 

The  fruits  of  this  tree  are  berries,  which  grow  in  clusters. 
They  are  white  and  taste  very  sweet,  but  they  soon  turn  red. 
\\  hen  the  little,  red  coffee  berries  are  ripe,  they  are  about  as 
large  as  cherries  and  look  like  them.  Each  berry  contains 
two  seeds  with  their  flat  sides  closely  joined  together.  After 
the  berry  has  become  ripe,  the  pulp  is  dried  and  removed 
and  the  two  seeds  or  coffee  beans,  as  they  are  now  called,  are 
separated.  They  are  the  seeds  of  the  coffee  tree.  The  coffee 
beans  are  then  dried  and  packed  in  boxes  or  bags  to  be  sent 
to  market  and  sold.  These  coffee  beans  are  of  a  greenish 
color.  They  must  be  roasted  and  ground  before  they  are  ready 
for  use. 

Coffee  is  a  very  delicious  beverage.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee 
is  very  refreshing  in  winter  and  especially  after  a  long  journey 
in  the  cold.  It  is  supplied  to  soldiers  in  the  field,  for  it  helps 
to  keep  up  their  strength.  Children  should  not  drink  too 
much  of  it,  for  an  excess  of  coffee  makes  them  pale  and 
nervous.  It  also  prevents  them  from  eating  their  regular 
meals,  because  of  its  power  to  satisfy  hunger  and  appetite. 

Exercise:  Write  a  composition  on  coffee  in  three  para- 
graphs.   Use  this  outline: 

1.  What  coffee  is.    Where  it  is  grown. 

2.  How  it  is  gathered  and  prepared  for  market. 

3.  How  it  is  useful  to  man. 

Description — Model  4.     Description  of  a  Fruit. 
The  Apple. 

The  apple  is  a  small,  fleshy  fruit.  It  is  round  and  hangs 
on  the  tree  by  a  stem.  The  other  end,  which  is  opposite  the 
stem,  is  called  the  blossom  end. 

The  apple  has  a  thin,  smooth  skin.  This  varies  in  color. 
Some  apples  are  red,  some  are  yellow,  and  others  are  green. 
Beneath  the  skin  is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  This  is  full 
'  of  sweet  juice.  In  the  center  of  this  lies  the  core.  This 
contains  the  seed  chambers.  Here  the  seeds  are  found.  The 
seeds  point  toward  the  stem. 

The  apple  is  used  for  food.  It  is  usually  eaten  raw,  but 
sometimes  it  is  baked  or  stewed.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
pies  or  cakes. 

Exercise:  Make  an  outline  of  this  description  of  the  apple. 
Add  anything  else  you  have  learned  about  it.  Mention  the 
fact  that  horses  and  cows  are  very  fond  of  apples. 

1^^  From  the  complete  outline  write  the  composition. 
^B    Description — Model  5.     Description  of  a  Mineral. 
^P  Coal. 

Coal  is  a  combustible,  mineral  substance.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth  and  is  obtained  by  mining.  It  was 
formed  thousands  of  years  ago  from  buried  forests. 

It  is  black  in  color,  and  brittle.  Its  surface  is  often  glossy. 
It  is  very  heavy. 

It  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes.  It 
is  also  employed  for  making  the  illuminating  gas  used  in  light- 
ing our  homes.     Steamers  and  war  vessels  are  the  greatest 


consumers  of  coal.    Steam  engines  of  various  kinds  and  pump- 
ing engines  all  require  coal  to  drive  them. 

Exercise:  Prepare  an  outline  for  a  short  composition  on 
coal.  Make  three  paragraphs.  Add  to  each  of  them  any 
further  information  you  have  about  coal. 

Description — Model  6.    Description  of  a  Building.  . 
The  House. 

The  house  is  a  building.  It  has  several  floors  or  stories. 
Beneath  the  ground  floor  is  the  cellar  or  basement.  At  the 
top  is  the  attic,  and  over  this  is  the  roof. 

We  enter  the  house  through  doors.  The  upper  stories 
are  reached  by  means  of  staircases  or  stairways.  Light  a;.d 
air  come  into  the  house  through  the  windows.  The  smoke 
escapes  through  the  chimneys. 

The  house  is  used  as  the  dwelling  place  of  man.  It  shields 
him  from  the  rain  and  the  cold.  It  is  also  used  for  keeping 
property  and  valuables.  Several  families  may  live  in  the  same 
house. 

Exercise:  Prepare  a  topical  outline  of  this  description  of 
the  house.    Add  anything  else  that  may  be  of  interest.    Using 
the  complete  outline  as  a  guide,  write  the  composition. 
Description — Model  7.  Description  by  Comparison  or  Contrast. 

In  order  to  write  a  comparison  or  contrast  between  two 
objects,  we  speak  of  each  with  respect  to  separate  points,  so 
as  to  show  first  their  similarities  or  resemblances,  and  then  the 
differences  between  them. 

For  example,  to  compare  the  wolf  and  the  dog :  The  wolf 
lives  in  the  wood,  while  the  dog  lives  with  men.  The  wolf  is 
wild,  while  the  dog  is  domestic  and  tame.  The  wolf  will  attack 
man,  but  the  dog  is  the  friend  of  man.  The  wolf  is  seldom 
found,  the  dog  is  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

General  outline  for  a  comparison  betwen  two  animals : 

1.  What  they  are;  where  they  live,  or  where  they 

come  from. 

2.  Similarities  or  points  of  resemblance. 

3.  Their  differences  or  points  of  divergence. 
.  4.     Uses  of  each.    Habits  of  each. 

The  Rabbit  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  rabbit  and  the  squirrel  are  both  wild  animals.  Each 
is  about  as  large  as  a  cat.    Each  can  be  tamed. 

The  rabbit  is  a  queer  little  fellow.  His  tail  is  only  a 
small  tuft  of  white,  while  that  of  the  squirrel  is  bushy. 

The  squirrel  moves  like  other  animals,  but  the  rabbit  runs 
by  quick,  short  jumps.  The  rabbit  lives  in  burrows  or  dens, 
whereas  the  squirrel  builds  his  nest  in  a  tree.  He  lines  it  with 
leaves.    The  squirrel  can  climb,  but  the  rabbit  can  not. 

The  rabbit  lives  on  vegetable  food,  but  the  squirrel  gathers 
nuts  and  hides  them  in  trees.  The  rabbit  has  long  ears,  which 
stand  erect  when  he  sits,  but  lie  on  his  back  when  he  runs. 
The  squirrel's  ears  are  short.  The  squirrel's  eyes  are  brighter 
than  those  of  the  rabbit  and  his  teeth  are  sharper.  He  is  a 
very  busy,  animal. 

Some  Outlines  for  Description  by  Comparison. 
The  Mouse  and  the  Mole. 
Similarities:  Both  small  animals.    Compare  color  of  skin, 
shape  of  body ;  feet,  tail  and  eyes. 
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Differences:  Habits:  one  lives  underground,  the  other 
above.  In  what  kind  of  home  each  Hves.  How  each  escapes 
when  pursued.    The  damage  each  does. 

The  Dog  and  the  Cat. 

Similarities:  Both  have  similar  covering  of  body,  have 
paws.    House  or  domestic  animals;  pels,  loved  by  children. 

'Differences:  Dog  large,  cat  small.  Cat  quick,  dog  slow. 
Dug  barks  and  bites,  cat  mews  and  scratches.  Dogs  watch  and 
growl,  cats  hunt  and  purr.  Cat  is  cleanly  and  gentle,  dog  is 
faithful  and  brave. 

{Continued  on  page  86) 
LANGUAGE  WORK— 5A 

A-1.  A  boat  starts  out  for  its  destination.  Runs  into  gale 
and  is  wrecked.  All  the  crew  is  lost  except  one.  He  rides 
out  the  storm  on  a  log.  After  floating  for  a  day  is  rescued 
by  strange  boat. 

Describe  how  the  man  felt  before  and  after  meeting  the 
welcome  stranger. 

Call  it  the  "Ship  Wreck." 

Have  class  write  the  composition  in  imitation  of  preceding 
one. 

H.  Have  a  boy  stand.  What  is  your  name?  Who  is 
standing  now  ?    It  is  I,  or  I  am  standing  now. 

I  am  standing.  Who  is  standing?  What  word  stands 
for  John?  Have  another  boy  stand.  Point  to  him.  Who  is 
standing?  Thomas.  Place  a  word  instead  of  Thomas.  He 
is  standing.    What  word  stands  for  Thomas? 

(1)  John  is  standing. 

(2)  I  am  standing.  . 

(3)  Thomas  is  standing. 

(4)  He  is  standing. 

What  is  subject  of  (1)?  What  kind  of  word  js  John? 
Name  word  or  noun.    What  word  stands  for  it  ? 

What  is  subject  of  (3)  ?  What  kind  of  a  word  is  Thomas? 
What  word  stands  for  it?  A  word  that  stands  for  a  noun  is 
called  pro  (for)  noun. 

Point  out  pronouns  in : 

I  gave  John  my  book.    Did  you  give  him  your  book  ? 
Yes.    He  has  all  of  our  books  and  is  looking  for 
their  pencils,  too. 
Construct  list: 

(1)  Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 

(2)  It  is/. 

(3)  Who  broke  his  pen? 

(4)  It  is  he. 

What  form  of  pronoun  employed  after  "it  is"  ?  First  form. 
Who  knocked? 

(1)  It  was  I. 

(2)  It  was  he. 

(3)  It  was  they. 

(4)  It  was  we. 

Who  tore  the  paper?    tore  it.     It  was . 

Was  it  you  ?    No,  it  was -. 

Was  it  John  and  .you  ?    Yes,  it  was . 

Whose  book  is  this  ?    It  is . 

Is  this  your  book.  May  ?    No,  it  is . 

May  I  use  your  pencil?    No,  use  . 

Thomas  has  two.    Use  one  of . 

Imperative: 

John,  bring  this  book ! 


,  What  kind  of  sentence?  Who  has  to  bring  this  book? 
Who  is  getting  this  order.  What  is  John  ordered  to  do? 
Sub  j  ect  ?    Predicate  ? 

John,  BRING  THE  BOOK  ! 

Bring  this  book ! 
What  kind  of  sentence?     What  is  the  order?     Who  is 
asked  to  bring  the  book?    Where  is  subject?    Is  subject  ex-i 
pressed?     Subject  is  understood.     You  might  substitute  the 
pronoun  "you." 

"You"  BRING  THIS  BOOK. 

Dictation. 
The  king  stopped  short  when  he  saw  the  man — 

"My  worthy  friend,"  said  he, 
"Why  not  cease  work  at  eventide. 

When  the  laborer  should  be  free?" 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells. 

— "Those  Evening  Bells,"  Thomas  Moore. 

B-I.  The  materials  needed  for  a  kite  are  colored  papei 
cord,  sticks  and  glue.  You  may  use  colors  resembling  th 
American  Flag. 

Place  two  center  pieces  crosswise.  The  outside  stie 
must  be  pairs  of  uniform  size.  Tie  the  sticks  to  form  til 
frame.  The  length  of  the  sticks  depends  upon  the  size  of  tb 
kite. 

Cut  the  paper  to  fit  the  frame.  Arrange  them  in  tw 
stripes  of  white  and  red  for  bottom.  Make  the  top  of  blu 
with  white  stars.    Adjust  the  tail.    Attach  the  cord  and  try. 

In  building  a  house,  what  is  brought  before  building 
begun?    We  must  first  have  materials.     Name  the  materials 
What  punctuation  mark  separates  them?    Why?    What  eflfeo 
is  desired  to  produce? 

Having  the  materials,  what  are  we  going  to  prepare  next 
What  part?  How  must  you  place  them?  Are  all  kites  th 
same  size  ?    What  is  length  dependent  on  ? 

How  is  tissue  paper  arranged?  On  what  is  it  placet 
What  disposition  of  colors?  What  effect  must  you  strive  t 
produce  ?  How  heavy  must  tail  be  in  proportion  to  weight  ( 
kite?     How  is  it  attached? 

Outline : 

(1)  Materials. 

(2)  Construction  of  frame. 

(3)  Effect  of  a  flag. 

11.     Subject  and  predicate  of  declarative,   interrogatit 
and  imperative  sentences : 
Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492. 
Did  John  Smith  succeed  as  a  colonizer? 
"Give  us  gold !"  said  the  Spaniards. 


III.  Dictation. 

"O  father !    I  hear  the  sound  of  guns. 

Oh!  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"Some  ship  in  distress  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea !" 
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Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming, 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous 
night, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
C-I.     Composition.    Imitation.    How  to  make  a  calendar. 
Construction  work  of  the  grade. 
Outline : 

(1)  Material.    Strawboard.    Cover  paper. 

(2)  Size  of  frame. 

(3)  Design  on  cover  and  calendar  affixed. 
II.     Adjectives. 

This  picture  is  pretty.    That  one  is  ,  and  the  round 

one  is  the  of  all.     What  quality  word  do  you  supply? 

How  formed  ? 

This  picture  is  beautiful.    That  one  is ,  and  the  round 

one  the of  all. 

Write  quality  word.    Write  in  all  degrees. 

beautiful  beautifuller  beautifullest 

How  do  these  quality  words  sound?    What  provision  is 
made  for  "a"'  and  "an"  when  written  before  words  beginning 
in  a  vowel  or  consonant ?    Why? 
We  use  a  helping  quality  word: 

beautiful  more  beautiful  most  beautiful 

How  do  these  forms  sound?  Is  there  a  more  pleasing 
effect  ? 

Have  pupils  construct  sentences  using  following  forms : 
more    delightful        most   annoying       most    pleasing 
more  attractive. 
Irregular  forms : 

The  quality  of  this  piece  of  goods  is  bad.  That  piece  of  a 
poorer  quality  and  third  is  poorest  of  all.  What  other  words 
can  you  use  to  express  a  lower  degree  of  "badness"?  Worse 
and  worst.    Substitute  "good." 

(1)  Bad      worse      worst 

(2)  Good    better      best 
What  is  first  degree  of  quality  word  in   (1)?     Spell  the 

second  degree.  Is  this  formed  from  the  first  degree  ?  Is  third 
formed  from  first?  Same  for  (2)?  How  does  this  quality 
word  differ  from  previous  ones?  This  is  an  irregular  com- 
parison. 

Construct  sentences  using  the  following  forms : 
little  less  least  . 

I  "Get." 
When  did  you  get  up  this  morning? 
Did  you  get  this  pencil?    Yes,  I  got  it. 
Tom  has  just  gotten  over  the  grippe. 
Where  did  you  get  this  book?     I  it  from  my 
mother. 
Have  you  read  all  the  story?     No,  I  haven't  — 
as  far  as  that. 
"Bite." 

Fish  bite  well  to-day? 


as 


The  dog  has  already  bitten  him  twice. 
I  gave  him'  some  candy  and  he  bit  a  piece  off. 
Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  being  • 
wasps  ? 

Their is  troublesome. 

A  wasp me  while  on  my  vacation. 


.by 


"Drink." 

It  is  healthy  to  drink  lots  of  water. 

I  drank  regularly  two  glasses  every  morning  for  a 

long  time. 
The  elephant  has  drunk  the  stream  almost  dry. 

We to  your  health. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heard  of  people  who  of  the 

famous  Fountain  of  Youth.    It  is  doubtful  if  any 

one  has  ever from  that  fabled  fountain. 

The  following  verbs  are  best  taken  up  in  connection  with 
corrected  composition.  Take  up  word  and  drill  when  occasion 
requires  it : 

drive      wear      flow      hurt  (they  say  "hurted") 

Dictation.  9 

My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not, 

— George  P.  Morris. 

D-I.  A  Ride  o\  a  Stage  Coach. 

Eighty  years  ago  there  were  no  such  things  as  railroads. 
When  Tom  Brown  was  sent  down  to  Rugby,  a  famous  boys' 
school,  he  had  to  go  in  a  stage  coach. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  November  day 
and  Tom  and  his  father  waited  for  the  coach  at  a  wayside 
tavern.  Tom's  father  ordered  a  luncheon  to  be  served,  and 
their  last  hour  together  passed  very  pleasantly. 

The  lad  swallowed  his  last  mouthful.  He  suddenly  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horn.  The  next  moment  he  heard  the  ring  and 
the  rattle  of  the  four  fast  trotters  and  the  town-made  coach. 
They  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  tavern. 

The  burly  guard  dropped  down  from  behind  and  swung 
his  hands  to  keep  warm.  "Anything  for  us.  Bob?"  he  asked 
the  landlord.  The  inn-keeper  answered,  "Young  gentleman  for 
Rugby  and  a  hamper  of  game  for  Leicester."  The  guard  flung 
the  bundles  on  top.  "Now,  sir,  jump  up  quick."  The  four 
horses  plunged  forward  and  away  went  the  tally-ho. — Adapted 
from  Baldivin's  Fourth  Reader. 

First  paragraph : 

Who  was  Tom  Brown?  What  is  his  full  name?  What 
school  did  he  attend?  Was  it  near  his  home?  Did  he  come 
home  every  day?  That  was  a  private  school — a  "boarding 
school."    From  what  book  is  this  taken  ?    Who  is  the  author  ? 

Second  paragraph : 

What  is  a  stage  coach?  What  modern  conveyance  re- 
sembles it?  Omnibus.  Stage.  Where  did  Tom  await  its 
arrival  ?  Could  he  have  gone  any  where  on  the  road  ?  Why  ? 
What  time  did  he  come  at  the  tavern?  Could  he  have  made 
connection  if  he  came  later  ?  How  were  stages  run  with  respect 
to  time?  How  did  he  pass  his  time?  Did  he  finish  his  break- 
fast? 
Third  paragraph : 

What  interrupted  his  luncheon?  Why  the  noise  of  bells, 
etc.?    Who  did  the  work  of  a  conductor?    Whom  did  he  talk 
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to  ?  What  were  the  exact  words  he  used  ?  What  punctuation 
marks  enclose  it?  "Now,  sir,  jump  up  quick."  Whom  is 
guard  addressing?  Does  he  call  Tom  by  his  name?  Why  is 
"sir"  written  between  two  commas?  What  other  word  is 
used  for  stage  coach.  Why  such  variety? 
Outline: 

(1)  Tom  Brown  and  his  destination. 

(2)  Tom  Brown  waits  for  arrival  of  stage. 

(3)  The  start. 

Note. — Train  class  to  write  from  as  brief  outlines  as  pos- 
sible. Supply  few  words.  Narration  lends  itself  particularly 
to  such  training. 

II.     Nouns  and  quality  words  in  sentences : 
Along  ^oth  banks  are  beautiful  shaded  walks ;  and  near 
the  mill  are  two  little  islands  covered  with  ancient  trees. 

However  good  you  may  be,  you  have  faults ;  however  dull 
you  may  be,  you  can  find  out  what  some  of  them  are ;  and  how- 
ever slight  they  may  be,  you  had  better  make  some  effort  to 
get  rid  of  them. — /.  Ruskiti. 

Have  pupils  pick  out  quality  words,  tell  what  degree  and 
compare.    Drill  on  nouns. 

{Continued  on  page  86.) 

ENGLISH— SB 

I.   Composition. 

Model  of  a  Friendly  Letter 

67  Mulberry  Street, 

New  York,  Feb.  26.  190<X 

Dear  Frank  : 

I  am  to  have  a  holiday  next  Saturday.  Can  you  come 
over  about  one  o'clock  to  play  with  me?  Mother  has  allowed 
me  to  invite  a  few  other  boys,  so  I  would  like  to  have  you  join 
us  as  we  expect  to  have  a  very  pleasant  time.  Let  me  know  this 
afternoon  whether  you'll  come,  and  oblige. 

Your  friend, 

Harold  Jasper. 

Outline :  Heading,  salutation,  body,  closing,  signature. 

Write  a  reply  to  the  above  using  these  points:  Frank's 
mother  allows  him  to  go ;  is  glad  he  has  been  invited ;  hopes  it 
will  be  pleasant  weather;  promises  to  come  early;  will  bring 
gloves,  bat  and  ball. 

Language. 

Compound  subject  continued ;  pronouns  as  part  of  com- 
pound subject. 

Connectives  but,  or,  neither — nor,  either — or. 

Agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject. 

If  either  or  neither  is  used  with  a  singular  subject,  it  re- 
quires a  singular  verb. 

Fill  blanks  with  correct  form  of  "to  be" : 

( 1 )  Neither  Wolfe  nor  Montcalm cowards. 

(2)  Neither  iron,  silver,  lead  nor  copper so  valu- 

able as  gold. 

(3)  Neither  Connecticut  nor  Massachusetts  as 

large  as  New  York. 
If  either  he  or  I  is  the  subject  the  verb  agrees  with  the 
nearest  subject. 
Either  he  or  I  am  to  go.     Neither  Joseph  nor  I  am 
guilty. 


Fill  blanks  with  correct  forms  of  "to  have." 

Teach  contractions  of  "be"  with  "not." 

I'm  not.     He  isn't.     We,  you,  they  aren't.     I  wasn't 
We  weren't. 

Use  each  of  the  above  contractions  before  to  blaipe,  going, 
writing. 

Review  attribute  pronouns  and  object  pronouns. 

Fill  blanks  with  I,  he,  we,  she,  they,  making  four  sentences 

for  each  blank:     (1)  Was  it that  you  wanted?     (2)  I 

said  it  was who  was  wanted.    (3)   I  believe  it  is who 

spoke.    (4)   Perhaps  it's who  saw  the  play. 

Use  the  correct  form  of  "me"  or  "I"  in  the  blanks:  (1) 
They  invited  Joseph  and .  (2)  Salvators  and sit  to- 
gether.    (3)   May  rny  brother  and go  to  school.     (4)   He 

and had  to  read.     (5)  They  wish  them  arid to  play. 

(6)   He  struck  him  and . 


( 1 )   Father  brought • 

she  is  scolding.     (3) 

(4)   Kate  and always 


(2) 


boys  are  goinj 


Use  "she"  and  "her"  correctly : 
and  me  a  picture  book.     (2)   It's  - 
The  teacher  thought  it  was  — 
played  together. 

Use  we  and  us:    ( 1 )  It  is 

to  play.     (3)  Do  and  John  go  to  the  theatre  to-night 

(4)   One  object  form  of  the  pronoun  is . 

Insert  object  pronouns  after  prepositions:  (1)  Com* 
with .     (2)   It  was  done  by . 

Review  plurals  of  nouns.    , 

Put  sentences  containing  man,  woman,  child,  tooth,  foot 
ox,  deer,  sheep,  leaf,  knife,  wife,  mouse,  goose,  and  let  tin 
pupils  change  those  words  to  the  plural  form  in  the  sauK 
sentences. 

Analyze  sentences,  with  compound  subject  containing 
pronoun ;  also  attributes  and  objects  pronoun. 

Synthesis:  Construct  sentences  at  teacher's  direction 
containing  above  pbints. 

Teach  ring. 

Review  keep,  know,  lie,  lay. 

Use  the  four  forms,  lies,  is  lying,  lay,  was  laying,  in  eact 
of  the  blanks,  giving  four  sentences  for  each  subject:  (1)  / 
book on  the  table.     (2)   The  carpet on  the  floor. 

Supply  correct  form  of  lie  or  lay  in  each  blank: 

Many  books  on  the  table.     (2)  There  he  . 

There  he it.     (4)  He it  there  and  went  away. 


Many  pencils  • 
Roots — 


in  the  desk. 


(11 

(3: 

(5; 

\ 


\ 


due — duct  =  to  lead. 

conduct        product        conduce 
decern  =  hundred, 
decimal. 

Dictation. 

Comma  in  series :  more  than  two  words,  all  conjunction 
expressed,  no  comma  needed.  "Illinois  and  Indiana  and  Ohii 
are  in  the  North  Central  States."  Combine  with  words  o 
the  week. 

II.  Composition. 
The  Death  of  Wolfe. 
The  order  was  given  to  charge.  Then  over  the  field  ros' 
the  British  cheer,  mixed  with  the  fierce  yell  of  the  Highlan< 
sl(5gan.  Some  of  the  corps  pushed  forward  with  the  bayonet 
some  advanced  firing.  The  clansmen  drew  their  broadsword 
and  dashed  on,  keen  and  swift  as  bloodhounds. 
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At  the  English  right,  though  the  attacking  column  was 
broken  to  pieces,  a  fire  was  still  kept  up,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by 
4iarpshooters  from  the  bushes  and  cornfields,  where  they  had 
Iain  for  an  hour  or  more.  Here  Wolfe  himself  led  the  charge, 
at  the  head  of  his  Louisville  grenadiers.  A  shot  shattered  his 
wrist.  He  wrapt  his  handkerchief  about  it  and  kept  on.  An- 
other shot  struck  him,  and  he  still  advanced,  when  a  third 
lodged  in  his  breast.  He  staggered,  and  sat  on  the  ground."* 
r.ieutenant  Brown  of  the  grenadiers,  one  Henderson,  a  volun- 
teer in  the  same  company,  and  a  private  soldier,  aided  by  an 
officer  of  artillery  who  ran  to  join  them,  carried  him  in  their 
arms  to  the  rear.  He  begged  them  to  lay  him  down.  They  did 
50.  and  asked  if  he  would  have  a  surgeoq.  "There's  no  need," 
lie  answered :  "'it's  all  over  with  me."  A  i><iment  after,  one  of 
them  cried  out,  "They  run;  see  how  they  run!"  "Who  run?" 
Wolfe  demanded,  like  a  man  roused  from  sleep.  "The  enemy, 
sir.  Egad,  they  give  way  everywhere!"  Then  he  turned  on 
his  side  and  murmured,  "Now,  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in 
peace!"  In  a  few  minutes  his  gallant  soul  had  fled. — Park- 
man's  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  adapted  from  Maxwell  and 
Johnston's  "School  Composition." 
Outline — 

I.     The  English  advance. 

charge,    cheer,    slogan,    corps,    bayonet,    firing, 
clansmen,  broadswords,  keen,  bloodhounds. 
H.     Death  of  Wolfe. 

attacking  column  broken,  sharpshooters,  Wolfe 
at  head  of  grenadiers,  shattered,  wrapt,  shot  third 
time  in  breast,  staggered,  volunteer,  private. 
aided,  artillery,  rear,  laid  down,  surgeon,  conver- 
sation, murmured,  gallant. 

Language. 
Continue  compound  predicate. 
Connectives,  neither — nor,  either — or. 
Agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 

Analysis   of   sentence  containing  compound   subject   and 
:onipound  predicate : 

S.     You  P.  V.     studied 


and 

IS.     I 


P  V.  recited 


O.     lessons 


"New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  are 
large  cities." 

in.     Composition. 
Imitation: 

Braddock's  Defeat. 

I.    The  English  advance, 
n.     The  death  of  Braddock. 

Language. 
Continue  analysis  of  sentences  containing  a  compound  sub- 
ject or  a  compound  predicate  or  both. 

Construct  sentences  containing  both  elements  compound. 
Review   noun  attribute  and  contrast  with  object  noun. 
(Type  HI  to  Type  L) 

Teach  sing.    Revise  rise,  run,  see,  slap. 
Suffixes: 

fy — ify  =  to  make. 

magnify         certify         verify 
ent  ^  one  who. 

president        resident 

Dictation. 
Comma  in  series.    Two  words  joined  by  a  conjunction,  the 
last  is  not  followed  by  a  comma.    "Meat  and  petroleum  are  the 
most  important  exports  of  the  United  States." 
IV.     Letter. 
75  Third  Avenue, 

New  York,  January  3,  1909. 
Messrs.  Davis  Bros., 

64  Clinton  St.,, 
City. 
Gentlemen : 

Under  separate  cover,  please  find  a  copy  of  "Our  School," 
which  we  are  sending  you  in  the  hope  of  receiving'an  advertise- 
ment. 

"Our  School"  is  a  paper  published  by  the  pupils  of  P.  S. 
23,  and  is  furnished  free  to  them. 
The  rates  are  as  follows : 

1  in.  y2  Page.  1   Page. 

$1  $6  $10 

Hoping  this  will  secure  a  favorable  reply,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 


Yoii  and  I  studied  and  recited  our  lessons  this  morn- 
ing. 
Synthetic  work  :     Filing  blanks. 
^  Construct  sentences  from  given  predicate  verbs  and  origin- 

itences. 
\  Prepositions:  to  vs.  for. 

I  start  for  my  house  ( for  =  toward,  with  intention  of 

going  to). 
I  am  going  to  my  house   (mind  fully  resolved  and 

journey  begun),    to  redundant: 
Where  are  you  going?  (to)  Leave  out  (to). 


'"refix. 


dis — di— dif  =  apart  or  not. 
disarm        dishonored 


dififer 


diverge 

Dictation. 
Comma  in  series.    A  comma  is  placed  after  the  last  word 
)f  a  series,  if  it  is  not  joined  to  the  other  by  a  conjunction : 


Teach  heading,  salutation,   body,  complimentary  closing 
and  signature. 

Write  a  letter  soliciting  an  advertisement  for  the  school 
paper. 

Language. 

Compound  object  noun  complement. 

Review  object  form  of  pronouns. 

Teach  compound  object  pronoun  complement. 

Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Supply  missing  pronoun. 

(a)  Joseph  pushed  Pasquale  and into  the  gutter. 

(b)  Let  John  and carry  it. 

(c)  Who  is  it? . 


(d)  Jack  is  smaller  than 


(e)  My  father  gave  Mary  and  a  book. 

(f)  They  want  them  and to  come. 

Prepositions:  at  vs.  to. 

He  was  at  school  this  morning  (not  to). 
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I  am  at  home  all  day. 
Where  have  you  been?    (Not  at  or  to.') 
Before  home  "to"  is  omitted,  but  never  "at." 

I  was  at  home. 
Roots — 

fac — fact  =  to  do  or  make. 

factor  defect  fact 

Verb :  slay,  sit,  set,  steal,  speak. 

Use  "he  sat"  before  each  of  the  following:     (1)  at  table; 
(2)  on  the  fence;  (3)   in  his  seat. 

Use  "he  set"  before  each  of  the  following:     (1)  a  pitcher 
down;  (2)  a  trap  to  catch  mice;  (3)  the  bread  on  the  table. 
Make  a  chart. 
Supply  "sit"  or  "set"  in  the  blanks :    (1)  The  boy  — 

his  seat.     (2)  The  boy up  all  night.     (3)   The  boy 

down  on  the  chair.     (4)   He the  chair  on  the  floor. 

The  baby up  a  howl. 


m 


(5) 


require  a  comma  after 


Dictation. 

Contrasted  words  used  in  pairs 
each  pair.    Use  words  of  week. 

"The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  bad 
and  the  good,  were  satisfied  with  the  election." 

COMPOSITION— 6A 

Description  of  a  Picture. 
Ex.-VMPLE  1.    The  Song  of  the  Lark. 

This  is  one  of  the  well-know^  pictures  painted  by  Jules 
Adolphe  Breton,  a  French  artist.    He  was  born  in  1827. 

It  shows  a  peasant  girl  about  to  begin  her  busy  day  in  the 
fields.  She  has  come  with  her  sickle  in  her  hands.  At  the  edge 
of  the  field  stands  a  hamlet.  Behind  this  the  rising  sun  can 
be  seen. 

The  girl  looks  strong  and  hearty.  Her  gaze  is  directed 
far  above  into  the  sky.  She  is  evidently  admiring  the  lark  in 
the  distance.  The  bird  seems  to  be  greeting  the  morning  sun 
with  a  song.  The  pleased  expression  on  the  girl's  face,  and 
her  parted  lips  tell  us  that  she  is  enjoying  the  bird's  music. 
We  can  also  see  that  she  likes  outdoor  life. 

Exercise.  Describe  this  picture  in  your  own  words,  after 
you  have  seen  it. 

Example  2.     The  First  Step. 

This  is  a  painting  by  Jean  Francois  Millet,  a  French  artist. 
He  was  poor  and  had  a  hard  struggle  before  he  gained  recog- 
nition. He  finally  won  a  place  among  the  great  painters  of 
his  time. 

This  picture  shows  a  very  young  child  and  its  parents. 
The  scene  is  in  a  farm  yard.  The  babe  is  very  eager  to  walk, 
but  the  mother  is  afraid  to  let  it  try  alone.  She  holds  the 
child  firmly  by  the  frock,  and  together  they  take  step  by  step. 
The  father  has  stopped  his  work  for  the  moment  and  is 
stretching  out  his  arms  toward  the  little  one.  At  the  left  is 
his  wheelbarrow.     On  the  ground  near  him  is  his  spade. 

The  attitudes  of  the  parents  show  that  they  are  deeply 
attached  to  their  child.  The  mother  especially  is  very  anxious 
about  the  infant's  welfare.  The  father's  thoughts  are  entirely 
centred  on  the  little  one.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
his  work.    Altogether  the  picture  is  a  strong  masterpiece. 


E.vercisc.  Look  at  a  copy  of  this  picture  and  tell  what 
other  features  of  interest  it  has.  Write  a  description  of  it  in 
your  own  words. 

Description  of  a  Place. 
Ellenville. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  country  places  in  the  State  of 
'^ew  York  is  Ellenville  in  Ulster  County.  It  is  a  charming 
village  with  a  population  of  three  thousand.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  picturesque  region,  right  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Shawangunk  mouiUains.  These  rise  to  a  height  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  are  crowned  with  massive 
bluffs  stretching  for  many  miles  along  their  crest. 

The  village  has  a  number  of  comfortable  homes  which  are 
built  along  the  main  street.  It  has  churches  and  schools. 
There  are  several  stores  and  shops  of  various  kinds  near  the 
railroad  station.  A  large  spring  called  the  "Sun  Ray"  flowf; 
out  of  the  rocks  back  of  the  village,  and  supplies  it  with  pure 
■  water.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  village  is  th« 
"business  centre,"  near  the  station.  This  contains  the  post 
office,  the  drug  store,  the  grocery  and  the  freight  house 
There  is  also  a  group  of  buildings  with  high  gabled  roofs,  lov 
doors  and  irregular  little  windows. 

The  air  is  pure  and  bracing.  From  the  high  hills  "in  th 
immediate  vicinity,  extensive  views  of  the  outlying  country 
may  be  enjoyed.  All  about  Ellen  vile  are  enchanting  bits  o 
natural  scenery.  The  blending  of  hill  and  vale,  wood  atu 
stream,  are  of  great  beauty.  Honk  Falls  and  Hanging  Rod 
are  two  of  the  cascades  that  delight  the  visitor.  There  are  alsi 
many  famed  ice  caves,  where  masses  of  ice  and  snow  may  bi 
seen. 

Exercise.  Write  a  description  of  a  small  village  you  hav 
visited. 

General  Outlines. 

I.  A  Plant  (in  general). 

1.  What  it  is.    Its  size.    Where  it  grows. 

2.  How  and  when  it  is  planted.  The  kind  of  climate  ani 
soil  it  requires.  How  long  it  takes  to  ripen.  How  and  when  i 
is  gathered  or  harvested. 

3.  Its  uses  to  man  and  animals.  Its  manufactured  pre 
ducts,  if  any,  and  their  uses. 

II.  A  Fruit  or  Vegetable. 

1.  What  it  is.     Where  found.     Its  parts. 

2.  Its  appearance.  Exterior  and  interior.  Size.  Shap 
Skin.  Qualities,  such  as  surface,  color,  thickness,  smoothnea 
Seeds. 

3.  Uses  to  man  and  animals. 


An  Object. 
Its  origin  and  history.    A  few  r 


III. 

1.  What  the  thing  is 
marks  about  these. 

2.  Its  qualities,  size,  shape,  color,  relative  weight.     T 
materials  of  which  it  is  made.    How  these  are  obtained. 

3.  Its  uses. 

Narration — Model  1. 

An  Imaginary  Autobiography.  \ 

'  Autobiography  of  a  Lead  Pencil.  I. 

I  am  only  a  little  pencil  now,  but  I  was  once  clean  a 
new,  with  a  nice  little  rubber  cap  on  my  head.    But  my  masl 
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en  got  very  hungry  and  so  he  chewed  on  it  till  it  disap- 
;red.  I  had  also  a  name  "Dixon  No.  2."  This  can  no  longer 
seen. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  life.  I  was 
11  in  a  large,  noisy  building  called  a  factory.  There  were 
iiy  men  and  women  in  this  factory.  I  heard  a  constant 
rumbling  pf  wheels  and  machinery.  Here  they  made  me  round 
and  smooth.  I  had  many  brothers  and  sisters.  One  day  I 
was  packed  up  in  a  box  with  many  of  my  playmates.  The  next 
day  we  were  sent  to  a  store. 

One  morning  I  was  having  a  fine  time  on  a  shelf.  Just 
;i  a  boy  walked  in  and  asked  for  a  pencil.  He  paid,  three 
is  and  had  me  given-to  him.  He  slipped  me  under  his  strap 
:  went  on  his  way  to  school.  I  soon  found  out  that  my  com- 
mons were  a  speller  and  a  reader.  By  and  by  we  were  in  the 
-s  room. 

Oh,  what  fun  I  have  had  since  then !  At  first  my  life  was 
very  happy,  but  now  I  no  longer  enjoy  it.  I  am  thrown  into  a 
3f  gum.  My  owner  has  a  new  pencil  now,  so  I  am  of  no 
further  use  to  him. 

Exercise.  Prepare  an  outline  and  write  a  composition  on 
)ne  of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Adventures  of  a  Postage 
Stamp.  (2)  The  Observations  of  a  Clock.  (3)  The  Story 
Told  by  a  Kite.  (4)  The  Pathetic  Story  of  a  Homeless  Cat. 
(5)  Autobiography  of  a  Piece  of  Coal.  (6)  Autobiography 
)f  a  Piece  of  Paper. 

Example  2. 
Autobiography  of  a  Lead  Pencil. 

I  was  born  not  long  ago  in  a  large,  noisy  building  called  a 
'actory.  It  stood  near  the  river.  I  had  many  playmates.  We 
lad  fun  rolling  over  one  another  on  the  floor. 

These  happy  days  were  soon  over.  One  day  a  girl  came 
md  tied  us  together  in  packages  of  twelve.  Another  young  lady 
)acked  us  into  a  dark  box.  Here  we  remained  a  few  days. 
)ne  day  we  were  taken  to  a  store  near  a  school.  Here  we  were 
)laced  in  a  show  case.  Soon  a  bright  little  girl,  with  a  ribbon 
n  her  hair,  came  in  and  picked  me  out.  She  paid  two  cents  for 
ne  and  put  me  into  her  pencil  box.  Here  I  got  acquainted 
v'nh  a  rubber  and  a  penwiper.  A  short  walk  brought  us  into 
he  school. 

For  a  time  I  led  a  very  happy  life.     But  my  friend  had  to 

'  ite  a  great  deal.    She  sharpened  me  very  often.    At  length  I 

ime  too  short  to  hold  in  the  hand.     So  she  gave  me  to  her 

■■  brother.     He  draws  pictures  with  me.     I  am  wondering 

I.  ..at  he  will  do  with  me  when  I  get  still  shorter. 

H       Exercise.     Prepare  an  outline  and  write  a  composition  on 

I  ne  of  the  following  subjects:-  (1)   The  Complaint  of  a  Horse. 

^'^  The  Reflections  of  a  Looking  Glass.     (3)  The  Trials  of 

Liod  Xatured  Dog.    (4)  The  Story  of  an  Old  Mouse. 

^^K  Outlines. 

m^^  Autobiography  of  ax  Acorn. 

1.  I  was  planted  in  the  woods.  I  grew  up.  Became  a 
ill  oak.    Enjoyed  life  in  the  forest. 

2.  Cut  down  by  woodmen.  Sent  to  the  lumber  yard,  then 
)  the  saw  mill.    Made  into  boards. 

3.  Bought  by  the  carpenter.  Made  into  a  table.  Sent 
)  a  store. 


4.  Bought  by  a  doctor.  Life  in  the  dining  room.  Con- 
clusion. 

Autobiography  of  a  cent. 

L     Coined  in  1905.    Life  in  the  mint  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  Sent  to  a  bank.  J-'ound  my  way  to  the  grocer,  a  baker, 
a  laborer,  a  little  girl.    Lost  from  her  pocket. 

3.  Found  by  an  old  lady,  ^"aken  to  church.  Given  to  a 
beggar.    Conclusion. 

Autobiography  of  a  Christmas  Tree. 
L     Introduction.     My  life  in  the  woods.     My  neighbors. 
Pleasures,  songs  of  birds.    My  companions  and  playmates,  rab- 
bits, squirrels  and  wood  mice.    How  I  listened  to  the  different 
sounds.    Noise  of  a  fox  hunt  one  day. 

2.  My  departure  from  the  forest.  Snowy  December  day. 
A  woodman  cut  me.  My  journey  to  the  city.  Sold  to  the  tree 
dealer. 

3.  My  experience  in  the  store.  Customers.  I  was  choser> 
by  an  old  lady. 

4.  My  life  in  her  parlor.  Decorated  Christmas  Eve. 
The  room.  The  children.  The  visitors.  My  fun.  Celebra- 
tion.   Christmas  over.    I  am  put  away.    Conclusion. 

Autobiography  of  a  Drop  of  Water. 

Write  a  composition  about  the  wanderings  of  a  raindrop. 
Call  your  composition  the  "Autobiography  of  a  Drop  of 
Water."  This  big  word  means  its  life  history  as  told  by  itself. 
Use  the  following  topical  outline  to  guide  you  in  your  work; 
( 1 )  My  distant  home.  My  life  in  the  sea.  Effect  of  the  warm 
sunshine.  Caused  me  to  rise  in  the  form  of  water  vapor.  My 
ascent.  (2)  My  life  in  a  cloud.  Driven  by  the  warm  south 
wind.  My  playmates.  Lnion  with  other  clouds.  My  journey 
through  the  air.  My  exjieriences  in  the  air.  Condensation. 
Beginning  of  a  thunderstorm.  My  trip  to  the  land.  Sudden 
rapid  sinking.  Pause  on  the  broad  leaf  of  a  tree.  Meeting 
many  fellow  travelers.  My  fall  through  the  foliage.  Where 
I  struck  the  ground.  (3)  How  I  reached  the  rivers.  What  I 
saw  on  my  way  to  the  ocean.  How  I  met  many  playmates  in 
the  rill.  How  we  found  our  way  into  a  brook.  Drawn  up 
again  by  the  sun.    Fell  to  earth  again. 

Exposition — Model  1. 

Scientific  Explanation. 

How  A  Bird  Changes  His  Clothes. 

It  takes  a  bird  several  weeks  to  put  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  He  has  nothing  but  his  feathers  to  protect  him.  If  he 
lost  them  all  at  once  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  cold  and 
wet.  He  would  be  left  without  covering.  Feathers  take  time 
to  grow. 

The  bird  loses  only  one  feather  from  each  side  at  a  time. 
A  little  lat^r  new,  feathers  start  out  in  tJie  same  place.  These 
have  pushed  the  old  ones  off.  When  the  new  ones  are  well 
grown  another  pair  falls  out. 

The  soft,  little  feathers  drop  out  one  by  one.  The  bird 
wears  part  of  his  old  suit  while  he  is  putting  on  his  new  one. 
In  this  way  he  is  never,  for  a  moment,  left  without  clothing. 
If  he  were,  he  would  suffer  with  cold.  He  would  be  unable  to 
fly.    He  could  not  get  food.    'Anybody  could  easily  catch  him. 
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Exercise.  Make  an  outline  of  this  composition.  Make 
three  paragraphs.  Write  the  composition  from  the  outHne. 
Use  short  sentences. 

Exposition — Model  2. 
Explanation  of  a  Game. 
Write  a  composition  from  the  following  outline: 
How  Baseball  is  Played. 

1.  The  grounds.     How  arranged. 

2.  The  things  used  in  playing  the  game. 

3.  What  the  game  is.    What  an  inning  is. 

4.  The  players.    Their  number.  Where  each  is  stationed. 

Exposition — Model  3. 

Explanation  of  a  Materlvl  Process. 

Two  Outlines. 

I.    How  to  Put  Up  a  Swing. 

1.  How  much  rope  is  needed.    What  else. 

2.  What  kind  of  tree  to  choose.  How  far  the  swing  is  to 
be  from  the  ground. 

3.  How  the  ends  of  the  rope  should  be  tied  to  the  tree. 
What  you  will  sit  on. 

n.     How  TO  Set  Up  a  Tent. 

1.  Choosing  the  ground. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  ground.  The  stakes.  The 
tent. 

3.  The  furniture  in  the  tent. 

Write  a  short  composition  on  either  of  the  above  outlines. 
Make  three  paragraphs.    Use  short  sentences. 

Exposition — Model  4. 
Explanation  of  a  Holiday. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Outline  for  a  short  composition. 

1.  What  the  day  is.  Reason  for  observing  it.  Month 
and  day  of  the  week  when  it  is  kept.  By  whom  the  date  is 
fixed. 

2.  When  and  how  the  custom  began. 

3.  How  the  day  should  be  kept.  What  you  do  on  that 
day.  How  you  expect  to  celebrate  the  day  this  year.  Tell 
whether  you  enjoy  the  holiday  and  why. 

To  the  Teacher.  Similar  outlines  can  be  prepared  for 
other  holidays,  and  special  days  such  as  Arbor  Day,  Columbus 
Day,  etc. 

PLAN   FOR  ENGLISH— 6B 

I.  Grammar:  Review  definitions  of  noun,  verb,  adjec- 
tive, adverb. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  declarative  and  simple 
interrogative  sentences  containing  word  (not  phrase)  modi- 
fiers. 

Teach  classes  of  nouns  (a)  common  and  (b)  proper.  [It 
is  important  here  to  point  out  that  the  difference  betweer  a 
common  and  a  proper  noun  is  not  that  the  one  can  be  applied 
to  an  indefinite  number  of  objects  while  the  other  can  not.] 
"William"  can  be  applied  to  an  indefinite  number  of  objects 
and  it  has  been  so  applied.  The  difference  is  this :  when  we 
use  the  word  "man"  or  the  word  "ship"  it  has  a  certain  uni- 
form sense.    It  has  a  meaning.    "William"  has  none.    It  may 


be  applied  to  one  man  as  well  as  to  another,  to  a  dog,  to  it 
city  or  to  an  apartment  house.  A  definition  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  elicited  and  formulated : 

A  common  noun  is  one  which  can  be  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  things  in  the  same  sense.  A  proper  noun  is  a  word 
used  to  distinguish  an  individual  or  a  particular  object  from 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memory  selection,  first  stanza 
of  "The  Spacious  Firmanent."     (Addison). 

(2)  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "lay,"  "lie,"  "laid,"  "lay," 
"sit,"  "set,"  "sat,"  "set." 

Written — (1)  Dictation — Review  rules  for  use  of  capitals. 

(2)   Study  of  following  model: 

School  Opens. 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  school.  The  three  months  of 
vacation  in  the  country  have  passed  like  a  dream.  Tliis  morn- 
ing mother  sent  me  off  to  school ;  I  kept  thinking  of  the  coun- 
try and  went  unwillingly.  All  the  streets  were  swarming  with 
boys.  The  two  book-stores  were  thronged  with  fathers, 
mothers  and  children  who  were  buying  bags,  pencil  boxes 
and  copybooks,  and  in  front  of  the  school  there  were  so  m.any 
people  that  the  policeman  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  the  en- 
trance clear.  Near  the  door  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  It 
was  my  last  teacher  (as  cheerful  as  usual),  who  greeted  ne 
and  said :  "So  Henry,  we  are  not  to  be  together  any  longer, 
are  we?"  I  knew  it  perfectly  well,  yet  these  words  were  not 
pleasant. 

We  had  a  hard  time  getting  in.  Men,  women,  nurses,  big 
brothers  and  sisters — there  they  all  stood  in  the  assembly  room, 
each  holding  a  child  by  one  hand  and  a  pencil  box  or  a  blank 
book  in  the  other.  Judging  from  the  noise  one  migh*.  think 
himself  in  the  lobby  of  a  theatre.  I  tell  you  I  was  glad  to  seei 
that  great  big  room  on  the  ground  floor  once  more,  die  as- 
sembly room  with  its  rolling  doors  where  I  had  spent  almost! 
the  whole  of  three  years.  The  building  was  crowded.  Teach- 
ers kept  coming  and  going. 

The  principal  was  all  out-of-breath,  trying  to  explain  mat- 
ters to  several  women.  Some  had  to  be  sent  away  becansei 
there  were  no  places  for  their  children  in  school.  It  seemedi 
to  me  that  Mr.  B's  beard  had  grown  a  little  whiter  since  I 
saw  him  last.  The  boys,  too,  had  changed.  They  were  aili 
taller  and  larger,  except  the  tiny  ones  on  the  first  floor.  Here 
they  were  forming  new  classes  and  the  little  fellows  who  wcro 
being  admitted  balked  like  mules.  Some  were  kept  in  the  buildn 
ing  by  force,  others  ran  from  their  seats,  and  here  and  there] 
you  could  see  one  weeping,  a  victim  of  a  cruel  parent's  diSCrH 
tion. 

Adapted  from  the  Italian  of  Edmond  De  Amicis. 

Make  an  outline  of  the  above,  and  reconstruct  the  compon 
sition  from  this  outline. 

II.  Grammar:  Review — Definitions  of  adjective,  ad- 
verb. 

Teach — Adverb  of  time,  adverb  of  place. 

Analysis  and  synthesis.  Continued  drill  in  work  of  first 
week's  simple  and  imperative  sentences. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memorize  second  stanza  ot' 
"The  Spacious  Firmament." 

(2).  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "bring,"  "take,"  "hear,' 
"listen," "teach,"  "learn." 
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Written — Dictate  the  following:  (a)  "However  good 
you  may  be,  you  have  your  faults ;  however  dull  you  may  be, 
vou  can  find  out  what  some  of  them  are ;  and  however  slight 
they  may  be,  you  had  better  make  some  eflfort  to  get  rid  of 
:liem." — Ruskiii. 

(b)  "There's  no  need,"  he  answered ;  "it's  all  over  with 
ne."  A  moment  after,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "They  run;  see 
low  they  run!"    "Who  run?"  demanded  Wolfe. 

(c)  In  a  working  drawing,  the  top  view  is  placed  above 
:he  front  view,  the  bottom  view  below  the  front  view,  the  end 
.lew  at  the  right  of  the  front  view. 

"From  a  pencil  box.  make  a  free-hand  sketch  of  three 
V  iews,  the  front,  bottom  and  right  end." 

L'sing  as  a  model  the  composition  studied  during  the  first 
,\eek,  have  pupils  write  original  compositions  on  either  of  the 
following  or  some  kindred  subjects : 
The  Last  School  Day. 
Our  First  School  Day  This  Year. 
I^fclll.     Grammar:     Review   definitions   of   phrase,    adverb, 
^^■ctive,  preposition. 

i^PCive  exercises  in  substitution  of  phrases  for  adverbs  and 
idjectives  and  vice  versa.  Formulate  definitions  of  adverbial 
)hrase  and  adjectival  phrase.  Teach  places  of  adverbial  and 
idjectival  phrases  in  diagrams.  (Care  should  be  taken  at  this 
arly  stage  to  giye  no  ser.tences — like  "(io  home'  — in  which 
I  he  preposition  is  not  expressed.) 

Composition:       Oral — (1)   Memorize     third     stanza     of 
i  I 'The  Spacious  Firmament." 

(2)   Drill  in  correct  place  of  adverbial  phrases  and  adjec- 

ival  phrases  in  sentence,  i.  e.,  with  reference  to  order  of  words 

md  proximity  to  modified  element. 

Written — Dictation : 

■^»"Alas !  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "I  am 

I^Por,  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject 

)f  the  King,  God  bless  him  \" 
I         (2)   Study  following  model  with  class,  and  make  a  rough 
'  mtline : 

kTuE  Three  Brothers  of  the  Treasure  Valley. 
he   whole   of    the    Treasure   Valley   belonged    to    three 
rs  called    Schwartz,   Hans   and   Pduck.      Schwartz   and 
fans,  the  two  elder  brothers,  were  very  ugly  men,  with  over- 
langing  eyebrows  and  small  dull  eyes,  which  were  always  half 
hut,  so  that  you  could  not  see  into  them,  and  always  fancied 
hey  saw  very  far  into  you.  They  lived  by  farming  the  Treasure 
/alley,  and  very  good  farmers  they  were.    They  killed  every- 
hing  that  did  not  pay  for  its  eating.    They  shot  the  blackbirds, 
■ecause  they  pecked  the  fruit;  and  killed  the  hedgehogs,  lest 
hey  should  suck  the  cows ;  they  poisoned  the  crickets  for  eat- 
ng  the  crumbs   in   the  kitchen ;  and   smothered  the  cicidas, 
!»hich  used  to  sing  all  summer  in  the  lime  trees.    They  worked 
'heir  servants  without  any  wages,  till  they  would  not  work 
iny  more,  and  then  quarrelled  with  them,  and  turned  them  out 
f  doors  without  paying  them.    It  would  have  been  very  odd  if 
ith  such  a  farm  and  such  a  system  of  farming  they  hadn't  got 
ery  rich  ;  and  very  rich  they  did  get.  They  generally  contrived 
">  keep  their  corn  by  them  till  it  was  very  dear,  and  then  sell 
for  twice  its  value ;  they  had  heaps  of  gold  lying  about  on 
icir  floors,  yet  it  was  never  Jknown  that  they  had  given  so 


much  as  a  penny  or  a  crust  in  charity ;  they  never  went  to 
mass;  grumbled  perpetually  at  laying  tithes;  and  were,  in  a 
word,  of  so  cruel  and  grinding  a  temper,  as  to  receive  from  all 
those  with  whom  they  had  any  dealings,  the  nickname  of  the 
"Black  Brothers." 

The  youngest  brother,  Gluck,  was  as  completely  oppo.sed, 
in  both  appearance  and  character,  to  his  seniors  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  imagined  or  desired.  He  was  not  above  twelve  years 
old,  fair,  blue-eyed  and  kind  in  temper  to  every  living  thing. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  agree  particularly  well  with  his  brothers, 
or  rather,  they  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  was  usually  ap- 
pointed to  the  honorable  office  of  turnspit,  when  there  was 
anything  to  roast,  which  was  not  often ;  for,  to  do  the  brothers 
justice,  they  were  hardly  less  sparing  upon  themselves  than 
upon  other  people.  At  other  times  he  used  to  clean  the  shoes, 
floors,  and  sometimes  the  plates,  occasionally  getting  what  was 
left  on  them,  by  way  of  encouragement,  and  a  wholesome 
quantity  of  dry  blows,  by  way  of  education. 

Use  this  model  as  a  basis  of  an  original  composition  on  a 
kindred  topic. 

IV.  Grammar:  Teach  noun  phrase,  compound  subject, 
predicate,  object,  attribute,  showing  the  method  of  indicating 
these  grammatical  relations  in  diagrams.  (This  fact  should 
be  emphasized  repeatedly,  viz.,  that  the  two  connected  units 
which  form  the  compound  part  are  words  or  phrases  and  that 
they  would  not  "make  sense"  if  they  stood  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  in  which  they  occur.  The  difference  in  sense 
may  be  made  clearer  by  comparing  two  sentences  such  as  (a) 
"John  and  Henry  brought  wood  and  coal,"  and  (b)  "John 
brought  coal,  and  Henry  brought  wood.") 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Review  "The  Spacious  Firma- 
ment." 

(2)  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "much,"  "many,"  "little," 
"few." 

Written — (1)   Dictate  the  following: 

(a) -You  may  read  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  who  lived  there  several  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  the 
"Tanglewood  Tales"  and  "Wonder  Book"  of  our  own  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  who  has  retold  these  old  stories  of  Greece  in 
a  beautiful  way. 

(b)  The  land  beneath  Amsterdam  is  as  soft  as  a  swamp, 
and  the  streets  and  all  the  houses  are  built  on  the  tops  of  tree 
trunks  driven  down  into  the  ground.  This  made  Erasmus,  a 
noted  scholar  of  Rotterdam,  say  that  the  people  of  Amsterdam 
lives  like  birds,  in  the  tree-tops. 

(2)  Original  composition  on  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

A  Visit  to  the  Museum. 

A  Visit  to  a  Court  House. 

A  Visit  to  the  New  York  Terminal  Station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

A  Walk  Across  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 

V.  Grammar:  Continued  drill  in  work  of  preceding 
week. 

Exercises  in  recognizing  of  adverbial  phrases  when  intro- 
ductory words  (prepositions)  have  been  omitted,  as  in,  "He 
staid  home  a  whole  week."  ^ 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  First  four  lines  of  "Breathes 
there  the  man." — (Scott.) 
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(2)  Exercises  in  concord  of  prepositions;  accuse  of; 
agree  to;  different  from;  disappointed  in;  angry  with;  com- 
plain of.  • 

Written —  ( 1 )  Dictate  the  following : 

(a)  We  go  out  to  ship-building  yards  and  visit  the  fac- 
tories where  they  are  weaving  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  and 
making  all  kinds  of  machinery,  paper,  matches,  tobacco  and 
sugar. 

(b)  "Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you  little  fool;  the  old 
man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of  the 
mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recollec- 
tions in  his  mind.  "What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?" 
asked  he. 

(2)  Composition  of  three  paragraphs  on  "How  to  Make  a 
Working-Drawing  of  an  Object"  based  upon  the  following 
outline  (which  may  either  be  presented  to  pupil  or  developed 
with  the  class.) 

IVhat  is  a  w.  d. — how  different  from  other  kinds  of  draw- 
ing— what  purpose  does  it  serve? 

The  Mearus — kind  of  pencil — ruler — triangle — compass — 
why  each  of  these  is  necessary — other  devices  (connecting 
line,  line  indicating  invisible  edge,  scale  of  inches,  etc.) 

Consists  of  how  many  views — place  of  each  on  the  paper 
— what  each  view  represents — how  to  read  a  working  drawing. 

VI.  Grammar:  Teach  gender,  number  and  case  of 
nouns. 

Analysis  of  simple  declarative  and  simple  interrogative 
sentences  containing  adverbial  and  adjectival  phrases  and  com- 
pound parts. 

Exercises  in  synthesizing  sentences  may  be  undertaken 
here  to  advantage. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Continue  study  of  Scott's 
"Breathes  there  the  man"  as  memory  selection. 

(2)     Drill  in  the  following: 

(a)  Use  of  feminine  words  corresponding  to  "hero," 
"lord,"  "monk,"  "horse." 

(b)  Use  of  masculine  words  corresponding  to  "lass," 
"bride,"  "spinster,"  "duck." 

(c)  Formation  of  plural  of  compound  nouns  like  "man- 
of-war,"  "brother-in-law,"  etc. 

Written — (1)  Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  Every  variety  of  goods  made  in  the  thousands  of 
factories  of  Russia  are  brought  to  this  fair,  as  well  as  skins, 
fur,  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  and,  in  short,  almost  anything  that 

•  is  made  anywhere. 

(b)  You  may  or  may  not  have  heard  of  Thorwaldsen, 
the  great  sculptor,  but  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  know  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  for  he  composed  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  stories  ever  written  for  children,  among  which  are 
"The  Tin  Soldier,"  "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  and  "The  Match 
Girl." 

(c)  "Some  blood  I  may  have  lost,"  said  Raleigh  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "but  it  was  where  my  best  is  due,  and  that 
is  in  your  majesty's  service." 

(2)  Pupils  may  be  requested  to  form  their  oWh  topical 
outlines  on  the  subject  of  "The  Coming  Elections"  and  to 
develop  these  into  compositions. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   IN    GRAMMAR— 7A 

Sixth  Week.    Lesson  1. 

Pronouns.  1.  What  is  a  pronoun?  Xame  several  pro- 
nouns. 

2.  In  how  many  numbers  is  the  pronoun  used? 

3.  Give  the  singular  personal  pronouns  and  have  pupils 
supply  plurals. 

4.  How  many  persons  have  pronouns? 

5.  What  cases  have  pronouns? 

6.  Give  an  exercise  to  select  pronouns  and  give  gender, 
number  and  case  of  each. 

7.  Definition  of  gender,  number  and  case. 

8.  How  many  persons  have  pronouns? 

9.  Give  definition  of  first  person,  second  person,  and  thir4  i 
person. 

10.  Give  an  exercise  to  select  pronouns  and  tell  the  person 
of  each  pronoun.  (Maxwell,  p.  95-96,  Exercise  78.)  Ask 
why  the  pronoun  is  in  first,  second,  or  third  person. 

11.  Select  the  phrases  found  in  these  sentences.  Tell  kind 
each  is  and  what  it  modifies. 

12.  Give  case  and  S3ntax  of  nouns  as  vou  pass  over  thd 
sentences  briefly. 

Lesson  2.  1.  Make  a  form  of  the  singular  and  plural  num- 
bers and  the  three  cases  in  each  number  to  show : 

Declension  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  gender,  person, 
number  and  case  of  the  pronoun. 

2.  At  the  same  time  sliow  that  the  noun  can  be  arranged! 
in  the  same  way. 

3.  Explain  why  the  third  personal  pronoun  has  he,  she  and^ 

it  in  the  singular  number. 

4.  Show  that  the  possessive  case  of  pronouns  do  not  use 
the  apostrophe  and  "s,"  as  do  nouns. 

5.  Explain  the  use  of:  A  dog  knows  its  master,  and  I| 
think  it's  very  well  done. 

6.  Give  original  sentences  to  show  the  personal  pronouns  s 
1st  person  in  all  its  cases  both  singular  and  plural. 

7.  2nd  personal  pronoun,  3  cases,  2  numbers. 

8.  3rd  personal  pronoun,  masculine,  feminine,  neuter  gen-j 
der,  in  3  cases,  both  numbers. 

9.  Review  definitions :  Personal  pronouns,  person,  nuraij 
ber,  gender,  case. 

Lesson  3.  Pronouns. — 1.  Give  exercises  to  supply  the^ 
proper  personal  pronoun  and  to  tell  why  each  was  used  as  tfl 
its  person,  number,  gender  and  case.  (Max,  Elem.  GramJ 
98-99.)  ii 

2.  Explain  that  this  is  parsing  the  pronoun. 

3.  How  are  compound  pehsonal  pronouns  formed? 

4.  Make  compound  personal  pronouns  using  my  and  oui 
thy  and  your,  him,  her  and  it. 

5.  Make  sentences  to  show  how  these  are  used. 

6.  Review — How  to  parse  a  pronoun.     How  to  parse 
noun.     What  is  a  phrase.     Name  the  phrases  which  modify| 
How  else  may  a  phrase  be  used?    What  is  a  noun  phrase? 

7.  Give  original  sentences  containing  singular  and  plura 
Pronouns — 1st  and  2nd  person.  Pronouns — Feminine,  3r 
person  singular;  masculine,  3rd  person  singular;  neuter,  3r 
person,  singular.  ^ 
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Seventh  Week — Lesson  1. 

1.  Give  an  exercise  to  parse  the  pronouns.     A  good  exer- 
—  "Buehler,"  page  102-103.    Ex.  74. 

2.  Review — Declension  of  the  pronoun. 

3.  Reviezv — Definitions:  (a)  What  is  meant  by  1st  person? 
Xaine  the  pronouns  of  the  1st  person,  singular,  (b)  Name 
pronouns,  1st  person,  plural,  (c)  Decline  the  1st  personal 
pronoun. 

4.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  2nd  person?  Name  the  pronouns 
of  the  2nd  person,  singular,     (b)   Of  the  2nd  person,  plural. 

I  Decline  the  2nd  person,  plural,  (d)  When  are  the  pro- 
;;ouns  thy  and  thee  used? 

5.  (a)  Name  the  3rd  personal  pronouns,  singular,  mascu- 
line gender,  (b)  Plural  masculine,  (c)  Name  the  3rd  per- 
sonal pronoun,  singular,  feminine  gender,  (d)  What  plural 
has  the  3rd  personal,  feminine?  (e)  Give  3rd  personal  pro- 
noun, neuter  gender,  singular.  What  3  pronouns  have  the 
same  plural?     Why? 

6.  Select  an  exercise  to  analyze.  Max,  Elem.  Gram.,  p. 
100-101.     Parse  nouns  and  pronouns;  select  phrases. 

Lesson  2.     1.  What  is  a  compound  personal  pronoun? 

2.  Name    the    compound    personal    pronouns,    1st    person, 
^ular. 

3.  Of  the  1st  person,  plural  number. 

4.  Name  compound  personal  pronouns  of  the  2nd  person, 
._;ular  number. 

5.  Of  the  2nd  person,  plural  number. 

6.  Of  the  3rd  person,  singular  number. 

7.  Of  the  3rd  person,  plural  number. 

8.  How  many  ways  may  the  compound  personal  pronouns 
)e  used? 

9.  Give  a  sentence  where  a  compound  personal  is  used  for 
he  sake  of  emfhasis.     (Max,  Elem.  Gram.,  p.  99.) 

10.  A  sentence  where  it  is  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb. 

11.  As  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

12.  When  used  as  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition,  what  is 
he  case? 

13.  In  what  2  cases  do  you  find  the  compound  personal 
)ronouns. 

Give  2  or  3  sentences  for  analysis :     Simple  and  complex. 
Name  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  these  sentences  for 
eview. 

Lesson  3.     Interrogative  and  Adjective  Pronouns. 
ij     1.  What  is  an  interrogative  pronOun?     Name  3. 
I^p.  Give  sentences  using  who,  which,  zvhat  as  interrogative 
^^mouns.  . 

3.  Which  of  the  interrogative  takes  a  change  to  form  pos- 
essive  and  objective  cases? 

4.  Give  possessive  and  objective  of  zvho  as  an  interrogative. 

5.  When  you  write  the  singular  and  plural  in  3  cases, 
.  haf  have  you  done  ? 

6.  For  what  do  we  use  who  as  an  interrogative? 

7.  When  do  we  use  zvhich?     (Selecting  from  a  group.) 

8.  When  do  we  use  iv'hat?    (Asking  for  names  of  things.) 

9.  Give  sentences  to  show  the  use  of  each. 

10.  Whether  is  rarely  used.     It  means  which  of  the  two. 
Adjective  Pronouns.     What  are  they? 

1.  Name  the  2  princij^al  adjective  pronouns,  singular, 
lural. 

2.  When  do  vou  use  this  and  these? 


3.  When  do  you  use  that  and  those? 

4.  Study  a  list  of  adjective  pronouns  commonly  used. 

5.  Exercise  to  select  interrogative  pronouns.    (Max,  Elem. 
Gram.,  p.  102.) 

6.  Exercise  to  supply  adjective  pronouns  from  a  given  list. 
(Max,  Elem.  Gram.,  p.  103.) 

Eighth  Week.     Lesson  1.  * 

Relative  Pronoun.     1.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun? 

2.  Name  the  four  relative  pronouns. 

3.  When  is  who  used  as  a  relative  pronoun? 

4.  Give  a  sentence  to  illustrate. 

5.  When  do  you  use  zvhich?    Give  a  sentence. 

6.  When  is  that  used?     Give  a  sentence. 

7.  Each  of  these  has  an  antecedent.  What  is  an  antece- 
dent? 

8.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  what 
3  particulars? 

9.  In  the  sentence  "I  gave  it  to  John  who  was  glad  to 
get  it." 

10.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  who?  In  what  person,  num- 
ber and  gender  is  zvho? 

11.  In  what  case  is  John?     In  what  case  is  who? 

12.  Who  makes  a  change  to  show  possessive  and  objec- 
tive?    Give  possessive  case.     Give  objective  case. 

13.  What  is  the  possessive  case  of  which? 

14.  Do  zvhat  and  that  make  any  change  to  show  the  pos- 
sessive and  objective  case? 

15.  Write  declension  of  each  relative  pronoun. 

16.  To  what  2  words  is  zi^hat  equivalent  or  equal? 

17.  Exercise  to  supply  suitable  relative  pronouns  and  give 
case  of  each  and  antecedent  of  each.  (Max,  Elem.  Gram., 
p.  106.) 

18.  You  have  made  relative  clauses  by  supplying  the  pro- 
nouns.   Now  take  Exercise  86,  p.  106-107,  and  supply  clauses. 

Lesson  2.  1.  Analysis  of  sentences  containing  relative 
clauses.    Good  sentences,  "Buehler,"  231-235. 

2.  Tell:  (a)  Kind  of  sentence,  naming  each  clause  as  prin- 
cipal or  subordinate,  (b)  The  connecting  word  and  its  an- 
tecedent. 

3.  Subject,  predicate  and  complement  of  each  clause. 

4.  Or  diagram  the  sentences. 

Review.     1.  What  is  meant  by  person  of  a  pronoun? 

2.  Which  person  denotes  the  speaker? 

3.  Which  the  person  spoken  to? 

4.  Which  denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  about? 

5.  Which  is  the  most  common  person? 

6.  Name  4  classes  of  pronouns. 

7.  What  is  a  personal  pronoun?     Name  some. 

8.  What  is  an  interrogative  pronoun?     Name  them. 

9.  What  is  an  adjective  pronoun?     Name  2. 

10.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun?    Name  them. 

11.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  a  i;elative  pronoun? 

12.  Write  sentences  using  each  interrogative  pronoun. 

13.  Sentences  containing  each  relative  used  correctly. 

14.  Write  declension  of  several  pronouns.  Personal,  in- 
terrogative, relative. 

-  Lesson  3.     1.  How  do  you  parse  a  relative  pronoun? 

2.  How  do  you  parse  an  adjective  pronoun? 

3.  How  do  you  parse  an  interrogative  pronoun? 
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4.  Give  sentences  to  parse  the  pronouns.    A  good  exercise 
found  on  pages  231-235,  Buehler. 

1.  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 

2.  The  lady  who  went  out  is  my  aunt. 

3.  They  who  will  not  work  must  starve. 

4.  The  boy  whose  manners  you  liked  is  my  brother. 

5.  I  know  the  person  of  whom  you  speak. 

6.  The  letter  zt'hich  came  this  morning  is  from  Ruth. 

7.  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

8.  We  played  a  new  game,  the  name  of  luhich  I  forget. 

9.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

10.  What  you  say  is  true. 

11.  Whom  are  you  seeking.  ,  ■ 

12.  Whose  is  this  ?    //  is  mine. 

13.  Love  all,  trust  few,  wrong  none. 

14.  This  is  my  hat ;  that  is  his. 

Select  subjects  and  predicates  from  the  above  sentences. 

Ninth  Week.     Lesson  1. 

Relative  Clauses.  Give  sentences,  Buehler,  p.  Ill  or  any 
other  sentences  to  illustrate. 

1.  Happy  is  the  man  who  findeth  wisdom. 

2.  Water  that  is  stagnant  is  unwholesome. 

3.  He  saves  what  he  can. 

4.  He  helps  whom  he  can. 

5.  A  book  is  a  friend  whose  face  never  changes. 

6.  He  that  is  strong  is  not  always  brave. 

7.  Washington  had  a  maxim  that  superiors  should 
always  be  obeyed,  (a)  Select  principal  clause  in  each  sen- 
tence, (b)  Connecting  word  in  each  sentence,  (c)  Analyze 
each  clause,  (d)  Parse  the  relative  pronouns,  telling:  Kind, 
antecedent,  person,  number,  gender,  case  and  why  in  that  case. 

Give  definitions: 

1.  What  is  a  sentence?     A  complete  sentence? 

2.  The   difference   between  a   phrase   and  a  clause? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  an  antecedent? 

4.  What  two  offices  has  a  relative  pronoun? 

5.  Which  relative  pronoun  has  no  antecedent  expressed? 
Why? 
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Clauses — Modifying: 

1.  What  kind  of  a  clause  modifies  the  noun?  (a)  She 
met  a  girl  with  blue  eyes.  What  clause  can  you  make  out  of 
with  blue  eyes?  (b)  Then  she  met  a  girl  who  had  blue  eyes 
is  the  same  thought,  (c)  What  does  the  clause  modify?  What 
kind  is  it? 

2.  This  is  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  (a) 
What  is  the  adjective  clause?  What  does  it  modify?  What 
word  is  used  to  connect  the  2  clauses? 

3.  What  is  the  other  modifying  clause?  1.  Learn  in 
youth.  2.  Learn  while  you  are  young.  Which  is  the  modify- 
ing phrase  in  1  ?  Kind  ?  What  is  the  modifying  clause  in  2  ? 
Kind? 

4.  Kinds  of  modifying  clauses?  Difference.  Select  clauses 
from  an  exercise:  Max  El  Gr  172  Ex.  114;  174  Ex.  116; 
174  Ex.  117. 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7B 
Si.rth  Week.    Lesson  1.     Noun  Clauses. 

1.  What  is  a  noun  clause?    As  what  parts  of  the  sentence 
is  a  noun  clause  used? 

2.  Write   sentences   containing  noun   clauses   used   as   the 
subject,  introduced  by:     that,  zchat,  whether,  ivhere,  ivhen. 

3.  Fill  blanks  with  clauses  used  as  subjects:     1. 

is  unknown.     2.  was  foretold.     3.  pleases  me. 

4.  will  never  be  discovered.     5.  were  his  words. 

6. has  been  proved. 

4.  Fill  blanks  with  clauses  used  as  the  object:    (a)   Gal 

lileo  taught  that  .      (b)    He  asked  who  .      (c^ 

She  showed  where  — — 


(d)  I  doubt  whether  — 
5.  Supply  noun   clauses  used   as   predicate   nominative 


in 


the   following:      (a)    This   is  what .      (b)    Her   chiei 

fault  was  that  .     (c)    He  seemed  what .    (<J} 

The  question  is  how 


6.  Noun    clauses    may    also    be    in    apposition.      Fill    th 
blanks  with  clauses  in  apposition  with  words  underlined:  (a 

The  report is  untrue,     (b)  The  nezvs has  jus 

come,      (c)    We  have   just  learned  the  fact  .    (d) 


cherish  the  hope 


(e)  He  made  the  assertion. 


7.  Make  original  sentences  containing  noun  clauses. 

Lesson  2.     1.  Give  list  of  sentences  containing  noun  clause< 
used :     As  subject,  as  object,  as  predicate  nominativej  as 
clause  in  apposition.     Select  the  clauses  and  tell  how  used. 

2.  A   Review.     Nouns,   noun   phrases,   noun   clauses. 

3.  What  is  a  proper  noun ;  a  common  noun ;  a  collectiv 
noun  ?    Give  sentences  to  illustrate  each. 

4.  Drill  on  writing  plurals  of  nouns  and  telling'  how  th 
plural  was  formed. 

5.  Writing  the  singular  possessive  of  nouns  and  the  plurt 
possessive,  words  whose  plural  ends  in  "s"  and  those  no 
ending  in  "s." 

6.  Tell  how  the  gender  denoting  female  sex  is  formed. 

7.  Give  list  of  words  in  masculine  gender  to  supply  thi 
feminine  gender. 

8.  The  noun  may  be  in  the  nominative  case  as  follows 
subject;  by  direct  address;  as  predicate  nominative:  in  app<| 
sition;  with  a  participle;  by  exclamation.  Give  sentences  1 
illustrate  each  of  the  above. 

9.  Write  sentences  using  noun  in  objective  case  as  foi 
lows :  object  of  a  verb ;  of  a  preposition,  in  apposition. 

10.  What  is  a  noun  phrase?  Illustrate  the  noun  phras 
used  as  subject;  as  object;  as  the  predicate  nominative. 

11.  How  may  noun  clauses  be  used  in  a  sentence? 

12.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  noun  clauses  used  < 
subject,   object,   in  apposition;   as   predicate   nominative. 

Lesson  3.  Pronouns.  1.  What  is  a  pronoun?  Name  t! 
kinds. 

2.  What  is  a  personal  pronoun? 

3.  How  do  the  noun  and  pronoun  agree?  How  do  th' 
differ? 

4.  What   properties  have   pronouns?     Name  them. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  an  antecedent  of  a  pronoun? 

6.  Into  how  many  classes  is  the  personal  pronoun  divide i 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  person  of  a  noun  or  pronoun? 

8.  What  does  the  first  person  denote  ?  The  second  ?  T 
third?  Jrk 
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9.  Name   the   pronouns  of   the   first   person,   singular  and 
plural. 

10.  Name  the  pronouns  of  the  2nd  person,  singular  and 
plural. 

11.  By  whom  are  thou  and  thee  now  mostly  used? 

12.  Name  the  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person,  denoting  the 
masculine  gender,  singular  and  plural. 

13.  Name  the  pronouns  denoting  masculine  gender,  singu- 
lar and  plural. 

14.  What  is  the  declension  of  the  pronoun? 

15.  Which  three  pronouns  have  the  same  plural? 

16.  Write  the  declension  of  /,  singular  and  plural. 

17.  Of   you   and   thou   singular  and   plural. 

18.  Of  the  3rd  personal  pronoun,  singular  and  plural. 

19.  How   does  the   writing  of  the  possessive  case  of  the 
noun  differ  from  the  possessive  case  of  the  pronoun? 

20.  From  a  list  of  sentences  select  the  pronouns,  give  syn- 
tax. 

Seventh   Week — Lesson  I. 

I^Kl.  Give  the  formula  for  parsing  a  pronoun. 
^K2.  From  a  set  of  sentences  parse  the  pronouns:  (a)  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  my  dog.  (b)  He  came  to  me  one  morn- 
ing about  a  year  ago.  (c)  I  found  him  sitting  before  the 
front  door,  (d)  On  seeing  us  he  held  up  his  paw  to  shake. 
i^  (e)  The  cook  scowled  when  she  saw  him,  but  now  she  likes 
him. 

3.  Analyze  these  sentences,  or  diagram. 

4.  An  exercise  to  use  proper  form  of  "I"  or  "me"  with 

reason:  (a)  If  you  were would  you  go?     (b)  Will  you 

go  with  John  and ?    (c)  Jessie  gave  Roy  and a 

kitten,      (d)    Yes,  you   and  were  both  invited,      (e) 

Father  said,  "Divide  it  between  you  and  ." 

5.  Kind  of  sentence  each  of  above  and  select  subject  and 
predicate  of  each. 

6.  An  exercise  to  use  proper  form  of  us  or  we  and  give 
reason  :     (a) boys  are  going  to  take  a  swim,     (b)  They 

I  knew  that  as   well  as  .      (c)    That   is  a  new  doctrine 

among Americans,     (d)  He  took  a  picture  of  

girls  sitting  in  the  boat. 

7.  Kind  of  sentence  each  of  above,  select  subject  and  pred- 
■■Me  of  each. 

W^Lesson  2.     1.  Definitions,  pronouns,  kinds,  how  to  parse. 
2.  Exercise  to  use  proper  form  of  he  or  him  and  the  rea- 
son:   (a)   Was  it  or    his    brother?     (b)    His    sister 

is  much  darker  than  is.     (c)   It  makes  no  difference 

:o  you  or .     (d)  I  shook  hands  with  all, among 

rest. 


Correct   use  of   she  or   her  and   give   the  reason:    (a) 

\Vith  Edith  and  I  have  no  trouble,     (b)   Very  few 

?irls  can  play  as  well  as  .      (c)    I   supposed  the  tall, 

;tately  lady  was  .     (d)   What  is  the  trouble  betweeen 

lu  and ?    (e)  Everybody  came  except . 


4.  Proper  use  of  they  or  them  and  reason:     (a)   — 

hat  talk  I  will  keep  after  school,     (b)  Their  opponents  were 

tronger  than  .     (c)   It  makes  no  diflference  to  either 

'ou  or .     (d)  It  could  not  have  been for 

vere  at  home,     (c)  It  was  . 


Lesson  3.     1.    What  is  a  compound  personal  pronoun? 

2.  With  what  words  are  the  simple  pronouns  combineii 
to  'form  the  compound? 

3.  Name  the  2  compound  personal  pronouns  in  the  1st 
person. 

4.  Name  the  compound  personal  pronouns  of  the  2d  per- 
son. 

5.  Name  the  3  compound  personal  pronouns  of  the  3rd 
person,  singular ;  the  plural. 

•  6.  In  what  two  cases  are  they  used  ? 
7.  Give  sentences  using  each  compound  personal  pronoun. 
8.  In  what  two  ways  is  the  compound  personal  pronoun 
used? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  reflexive  use?    Give  a  sentence. 

10.  What  is  meant  as  intensive  or  emphatic  use.  Give  a 
sentence. 

11.  Avoid  the  use  of  "his  self"  or  "their  .self." 

12.  An  exercise  to  use  proper  form  of  the  compound  per- 
sonal pronouns  r  (a)  The  President —  came  to  the  win- 
dow, (b)  The  soldier  saved  by  a  quick  turn,   (c)  The 

—  was  enough  to  at- 


5.  Give    original    sentences,    using    personal    pronouns    m 
ach  case.     1st  person,  2nd  person. 

6.  Which  personal  pronoun  is  inflected  to  shqW  ^eadfilil 

7.  Decline  it  in  masculine  gender ;  in  feminine  gender ;  in 


actor  read  the  letter,     (d)  That  in  — - 

tract  attention,     (e)  I  can  hardly  forgive .' 

13.  Give  the  case  and  syntax  of  the  supplied  compound 
personal  pronouns. 

14.  Give  an  exercise  to  select  the  pronouns  and  to  parse 
them. 

Eighth   Week.     Lesson   1. 

1.  What  is  an  interrogrative  pronoun? 

2.  Name  the  three  commonly  used  as  interrogative  pro- 
nouns. 

3.  What  word  is  sometimes  used  as  one?     (whether) 

4.  To  what  does  ivho  refer?     In  what  cases  do  you  use 
uhof 

5.  Write  the  declension  of  ivho,  singular  and  plural. 

6.  In  what  cases  do  you  use  zvhich  and  what? . 

7.  To  what  does  the  interrogative  which  refer? 

8.  Give  a  list  of  sentences  containing  interrogative  pro- 
nouns to  give  case  and  syntax : 

(a)  Who  are  those  men  in  the  procession?  (b)  What 
have  they  in  their  hands?  (c)  Which  do  you  mean?  (d) 
Whom  do  you  mean?     (e)  By  whom  was  the  poem  written? 

9.  An  exercise  to  supply  the  proper  interrogative : 

(a)  is  that  that  I  see  walking  so  fast?    (b)  

did  you  invite  to  your  party?     (c)  would  you  rather 

have?     (d)  did  you  say  sat  beside  you?     (e)  

are  you  thinking  about? 

10.  Review  analysis.     Give  the  following  kind : 

(a)  A  simple  sentence  containing  an  adjective  phrase, 
(b)  A  complex  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause,  (c) 
A  compound  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  and  an 
adverbial  clause. 

Lesson  2. 

1.  What   is   an   adjective   pronoun? 

2.  Name  the  two  kinds  of  adjective  pronouns. 

3.  Why  are  they  called  adjective  pronouns? 

4.  What  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun? 

5.  Name  the  only  two  of  this  class,  singular  and  plural. 

6.  When  is  the  demonstrative  pronoun  this  used,  and 
when   thatf 

7.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate  use  of  this  and  that  with 
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8.  The  other  kind  of  adjective  pronoun  is  called  the 
indefinite  pronoun.     Why? 

9.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  indefinite  pronoun? 

10.  Name  several  indefinite  pronouns  referring  to  indi- 
viduals of  a  class  taken  separately. 

11.  Name  several  that  devote  number  or  quality. 

12.  Name  some  used  as  comparatives   (such,  other). 

13.  How  is  the  adjective  pronoun  none  used?  In  what 
number  is  it  always  found? 

14.  Give  sentences  containing:   none,  ones,  one's. 

15.  From  a  list  of  sentences  in  a  text  book  select:  (1) 
Nouns,  giving  case  and  syntax;  (2)  Pronouns,  kind,  case  and 
syntax. 

16.  Analyze  the  kinds  of  sentences  as  regards  their  use. 

Lesson  3.    Relative  Pronouns. 

1.  Review.  Definitions.  Personal  pronouns.  Interroga- 
tive and  adjective  pronouns. 

2.  What  two  purposes  does  the  relative  pronoun  serve 
in  the  sentence? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun? 

4.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  relative  pronoun? 

5.  What  are  the  simple  relative  pronouns? 

6.  Name  the  compound  relative  pronouns? 

7.  What  two  words  are  sometimes  used  as  a  relative 
pronoun?     (As  and  but.) 

8.  After  what  words  is  as  used  as  a  relative? 

9.  Give  a  sentence  where  as  follows  such.  Where  it 
follows  same.    Where  it  follows  many. 

10.  To  what  is  but  equivalent  when  used  as  the  relative? 
(That  not  or  who  not.) 

11.  To  what  is  the  relative  who  applied?  Give  a  sen- 
tence to  illustrate. 

12.  To  what  does  zvhich  refer?  Give  sentence  contain- 
ing zi'hich  as  a  relative. 

13.  To  what  can  you  apply  the  relative  pronoun  thatF 
Use  that  in  a  sentence  as  a  relative. 

14.  Each  of  these  three,  who,  which  and  that,  has  an 
antecedent.  IVhat  has*not.  It  is  equivalent  to  that  which, 
and  therefore  has  its  own  antecedent. 

15.  Who,  which  and  that  introduce  adjective  clauses. 

16.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  introduced  by  whatf 

17.  Give  sentences  using  clauses  introduced  by  what  as 
subject  and  object 

Ninth   Week.     Lesson   1.     Pronouns;  Review  Adjectives  of 
Quality,  Quantity,  Demonstration. 

1.  Name  the  three  classes  of  adjectives. 

2.  Give  definition  of  each  kind. 

3.  Use  sentences  containing  an  adjective  of  each  kind. 

4.  What  is  a  numeral  adjective.    Give  a  sentence. 

5.  What  do  you  call  the  change  which  adjectives  undergo 
to  express  the  degrees  of  quality? 

6.  Name  the  degrees  of  comparison  and  give  the  defini- 
tion of  each  degree. 

7.  In  how  many  ways  are  the  comparative  and  the  super- 
lative degrees  formed? 

8.  Give  adjectives  to  illustrate  each  way. 

9.  From  a  list  of  sentences  select  the  adjectives  and  parse 
them. 

10.  Give  the  scheme  or  order  used  in  narsino-  adiectives. 


11.  Name  the  relative  pronouns  and  state  to  what  each 
relative  is  applied. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  declension  of  a  pronoun?     h 

13.  Which  of  the  relative  pronouns  can  be  declmed?    f 

14.  Write   the    declension   of   the    relatives   "Who"   and 
"Which." 

15.  Give  the  order  used  in  parsing  the  relative  pronoun. 

16.  Parse  the  relative  pronouns  from  the  following  or 
any  set  of  sentences :   Also  analyze  the  sentences : 

1.  I,  who  am  now  in  Chicago,  have  just  received  your 


letter. 
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2.  The  eloquent  orator,  whom  we  all  admired,  has  passed 
away. 

3.  My  sister  has  the  same  per  cent  as  I. 

4.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  , 

5.  The  boy  whose  manners  you  like  is  my  brother.  | 

6.  We  played  a  game  the  name  of  which  I  forget. 

Lesson  2.    The  Relative  "What." 

1.  In  what  cases  is  the  relative  "what"  used? 

2.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  other  relative  pronouns 

3.  What  kind  of  clauses  are  introduced  by  the  other  rela 
tive  pronouns? 

4.  What  kind  of  clauses  are  introduced  by  "what"? 

5.  To  what  two  words  is  "what"  equivalent? 

6.  Give  sentences    to    supply    the    clause   introduced  b 

"what."     These  or  similar  ones:    (1)   What  was  nc 

fully  understood.    (2)   Henry  heard  what  ■ .       (3)  M 

mother  knows  what  .      (4)    Your  brother  saw  whj 


.     (5)   I  cannot  remember  what . 

7.  In  each  of  the  sentences  tell  how  the  clause  is  used, 

8.  An  exercise  to  give  original  sentences  using  the  relativl 
pronouns  who,  which,  what,  that  and  as. 

SUGGESTIVE  GRAMMAR  QUESTIONS— 8A-8B 

Sixth  JVcck.    Lesson  1.     Nouns. 

1.  What  is  a  noun?    Name  several  seen  in  room. 

2.  Name  the  three  general  classes  of  nouns. 

3.  What  is  a  common  noun?    Give  examples. 

4.  What  is  a  proper  noun?     Name  some  that  belong  1 1 
a  place ;  a  person ;  a  thing. 

5.  What  is  a  collective  noun?    Name  some. 

6.  What  objects  are  grouped  together  by  the  followin| 
collective  nouns :    Audience,  flock,  squadron,  swarm,  team. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  noun's  inflections? 

8.  What  is  indicated  by  the  change  in  form? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  number  of  a  noun? 

10.  How  many  numbers,  and  name  them? 

11.  What  does  the  singular  number  denote? 

12.  What  is  the  plural  form  of  a  noun. 

13.  How  do  most  nouns  form  the  plural  number? 

14.  Tell  when  you  add  "s"  and  when  "es"  is  added.    £^ 
amples. 

15.  When  the  noun  ends  in  "o"  preceded  by  a  vowel,  he 
«lp  you  form  the  plural  ?  •  Give  examples. 

16.  Words  ending  in  "o"  preceded  by  a  consonant?   Gi^ 
examples.     Also  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

17.  Rules  for   forming  plurals  of  words  ending  in  "M 
preceded  by  a  vowel ;  preceded  by  a  consonant.     Examples. 

18.  Exercise  in  analysing  and  classifying  parts  of  speecl 
(a.)   The  bloom  was  on  the  clover  and  the  blue  was  in'tl 
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POCATELLO  Public  Schools 

WAbTCR    n.  SlOCRS.SuPCaiHTCNSCNT 

POCATCLLO,  IDAHO 


A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc.t 
Cbicopee,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

The  School  Playgroimd  equipped  with  OymnasiTjm  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmoaphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  intermlBBionSv 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
required  constant  si^ervlsion  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people 
pasaing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  tut  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  pi^ils  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportimity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
astonishing.  The  pupils  seem  more  happy,  mora  contented  with  their 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  schooli 
is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would^llkc  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  pTq>lle  less  restlees.  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,' to  learn  how  quickly 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  eqtiitable  and  just  in 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Giant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  rullnge  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the* 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers.  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

For  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Running  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  groTinds  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
Tlth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playgroimd  has  its  equipment  of  play  apiiaratus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  scdiool.  It  is  our  intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as. they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the'  grounds  is  given  over 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  employment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  much  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.O.Spaldlng  &  Bros., 
and  have  found  every  pie  ce  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  Imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
t*e  date  of  its  Installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 


READ 
THIS 


Yours  truly. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY.  ' 

A.  C.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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sky.  (b)  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep, 
(c)  Irving's  works  were  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  (d) 
Men  work  that  they  may  live,  (e)  I  do  not  know  where  I 
shall  go  during  the  summer. 

Lesson  2.    Noun,  Number. 

1.  Review  classes  of  nouns.  Make  lists  as  follows:  Ten 
common  nouns;  ten  proper  nouns,  and  ten  collective  nouns. 

2.  Give  examples  of  plurals,  as  follows :  Words  ending 
in  "y" ;  ending  in  "o" ;  when  you  add  "s" ;  and  when  you 
add  "es." 

3.  How  do  you  form  the  plural  of  words  ending  in  "f" 
or  "fe"?    Give  words  to  illustrate. 

4.  How  to  form  plurals  of  the  following,  and  give  ex- 
amples of  each:  (1)  Words  ending  in  "ful" ;  the  plural  of 
letters,  signs,  figures. 

5.  Some  nouns  form  the  plural  by  an  internal  change,  as 
foot,  feet.    Give  other  examples. 

6.  How  do  proper  nouns  form  the  plural?     Write  plurals 
of  Henry,  Mr.  Smith,  Miss  Jones. 

7.  How  do  compound  words  form  their  plurals? 

8.  Write  plurals  of  "court-martial,"  ox-cart. 

9.  Name  some  nouns  that  remain  unchanged,  or  that  have 
same  plural  as  singular. 

10.  Mention  some  nouns  used  only  in  the  plural. 

11.  From  a  list  of  words  dictated  write  each  plural.   Bueh- 
ler,  revised,  page  175,  lesson  127. 

12.  Study  plurals  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin;  from 
the  Greek. 

13.  Mention  some  nouns  which  have  two  plurals. 

14.  Give  a  list  of  plural  nouns    (foreign)    to   supply  the 
singular.     Buehler,  revised,  page  178. 

Lesson  3. — Gender. 

1.  Of  what  sexes  are  living  beings? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  gender  of  nouns  ? 

3.  Into  what  classes  are  all  things  divided  as  regards  sex? 

4.  What  is  the  masculine  gender  of  nouns? 

5.  What  does  the  feminine  gender  denote? 

6.  What  is  the  gender  that  denotes  the  absence  of  sex? 

7.  What  is  the  gender  applied  to  persons  of  either  sex,  as 
friend,  cousin,  etc.? 

8.  How  many  ways  of  denoting  the  gender  of  nouns? 

9.  Mention  the  3  ways  and  give  examples  of  each. 

10.  From  some  list,  write  in  separate  columns  the  nouns 
in  masculine  and  those  in  feminine  gender. 

11.  Give  list  of  words  that  form  the  feminine  gender  by 
using  a  feminine  prefix. 

12.  Give  a  list  that  form  feminine  by  a  compound  word 
denoting  gender. 

13.  Give  a  list  that  form  feminine  by  changing  the  word. 

14.  Analyze  the  following,  and  classify  parts  of  speech  in 
columns : 

1.  The  ocean  yielded  up  her  mighty  whales  that  Mr. 
Gathergold  might  sell  their  oil. 

2.  We  easily  forget  our  faults  when  they  are  known 
only   to   ourselves. 

3.  The  first  gray  of  the  morning  was  now  coming 
over  the  waters. 


4.  Lights  in  the  kitchen  windows  showed  that  the 
women  were  astir  about  breakfast. 

5.  He  is  a  fine  man,  although  he  is  poor. 


Lesson  1. — Case. 

Give  definition  of  num- 


Sevetith  Week. 

1.  What  properties  have  nouns? 
ber  and  gender. 

2.  A  noun  may  serve  several  purposes  in  a  sentence.  Give 
examples  as  follows:  (a)  .A.s  the  principal  word  in  the  sen- 
tence, (b)  A  noun  used  as  the  predicate  nominative,  (c)  As 
a  term  of  address,  by  direct  address,  (d)  As  an  independent 
element,  with  a  participle,  (e)  As  the  object  of  a  verb  or 
preposition,  (f)  As  the  equivalent  of  an  adverbial  phrase, 
called  adverbial  objective,  (g)  As  a  modifier  showing  pos- 
session,    (h)   As  a  modifier  describing  (in  apposition). 

3.  Then  we  arrive  at  the  fact  a  noun  may  be  used  in  3 
cases. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  case  of  a  noun? 

5.  In  how  many  ways  may  the  noun  be  used  in  the  nom- 
inative case?    In  the  objective  case? 

6.  What  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case? 

7.  Tell  how  to  write  possessive  singular. 

8.  How  to  form  possessive  plural,  when  the  plural  ends  in 
"s"  or  "es."    When  the  plural  does  not  end  in  "s." 

9.  From  a  group  of  sentences  select  the  nouns  and  tell  case 
of  each.  (Maxwell,  p.  100,  Exercise  28.  Buehler,  p.  186, 
Exercise  138.) 

10.  Give  examples  of  nouns  used  as  indirect  objects  after 
give,  do,  promised,  wrote,  paid.     Underline  indirect  object. 

11.  Change  these  sentences  making  the  indirect  object  thfc 
subject  and  retain  the  direct  object.     (Retained  object.) 

Lesson  2.  Nouns.  1.  Review  briefly.  Kinds  of  nouns. 
Definition  and  examples  of  each. 

2.  Person  of  nouns.  1st,  2nd,  3rd.  Which  is  most  fre- 
quently used?  Wheii  is  a  noun  in  the  2nd  person?  What 
precedes  a  noun  used  in  the  first  person?     Give  example. 

3.  How  many  numbers  ?     Definition  of  each. 

4.  Name  the  genders.     Definition  of  each  gender. 

5.  Tell  when  a  noun  is  in  the  nominative  case.  When  ob-< 
jective  (especially  indirect  object;  re-named  object;  adverbiali 
objective). 

6.  Give  column  of  singular  nouns  to  write  singular  pos- 
sessive and  plural  possessive. 

7.  What  may  be  substituted  for  nouns  in  a  sentence? 

8.  Give  a  sentence  where  a  phrase  is  used  as  a  noun. 

9.  Where  a  clause  is  used  as  a  noun. 

10.  Give  the  facts  required  in  parsing  the  noun. 

11.  From  the  following  name  the  substitutes  for  the  noun: 
(1)  I  see  him.  (2)  I  did  my  best.  (3)  Now  is  the  accepted 
time.  (4)  I  paid  the  man  five  dollars.  (5)  What  you  want 
is  not  here.     (6)  To  delay  is  fatal. 

12.  Parse  the  words  in  the  above  sentences. 
Lesson  3.    Nouns,  Analysis.     1.   The  inflections  of  nouns, 

are  called  "declensions."    ■ 

2.  A  declension  then  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  two 
numbers  with  the  3  cases  in  each  number.  Write  the  declen- 
sion of  several  nouns:  (1)  boy;  (2)  woman;  (3)  fox; 
church;   (5)   ox;   (6)   deer;   (7)   lady;   (8)   sheep. 

3.  Sentences  to  illustrate  cases  of  nouns  to  be  analyzed] 
(These  or  others.) 
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The  Victrola  is  used  in  the  Class  in  Music  History , 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

When  and  where  did  Opera  Begin? 
What  is  meant  by  Program  Music? 
What   is   the  form  of  a   Symphony?     How  Weis  it  evolved? 

Every  efficient  teacher  keeps  well-informed  in  the  Cultural  Arts,  and  so  should  have  a 
knowledg-e  of  the  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music. 

What  We  Hear  in  Music,  by  Anne  Shaw  Faulkner 

is  a  book  written  especially  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  musical  layman  who  wants  to  know 
more  about  the  subject  of  good  music,  as  well  as  for  the  High  School  and  College.  The 
text  introduces  the  reader  to  the  elements  of  form,  nationality  and  expression  which  under- 
lie all  music;  to  the  development  of  the  art,  as  civilization  advanced;  to  the  orchestral 
instruments,  their  development  and  use;  and  to  the  growth  of  opera  and  oratorio.  This 
book  ($1  at  all  Victor  dealers)  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Real  Music  played  on  the 

Victrola  with  Victor  Records 

The  following:  New  Victor  Records  were  made  especially  for  your  School  work: 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Rhythms 

looi;')      r  Motives  for  Skipping  Victor  Band 

in  ■«     Tkr-  \  High  Stepping  Horses  and 
10  in.    Jbc  1^     Reindeer  Running  Victor  Band 

New  School  Marches 

(Patriotic  Medley  March  No.  2 
Victor  Band 
Standard  Bearer  March 
Conway's  Band 

New  Folk  Dances 
Old  Zip  Coon  Victor  Band 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Curchenal) 

Victor  Band 
The  Circle  (Rurchenal)     Victor  Band 


18356 

10  in.    75c 


18367 

10  in.    75c 


18368 

10  in.    75c 


Hull's  Victory  (Burchenal) 
I  Victor  Band 

Farandole  (Burchenal)     Victor  Band 
i'ist  Tod  (Burchenal- 
[Jrampton)  Victor  Band 


Recitations 

r  Little  Orphant  Annie 
18381      )       (Rilev)  Sally  Hamlin 

10  in.    75c  1  Seein' Things  at  Night 

I      (Field)  Sally  Hamlin 

fPoIyanna  Arrives  (Porter) 
35652      )  Sally  Hamlin 

12  in. $1.25  I  Polyanna  and  ihe  Boy 

I      (Porter)  Sally  Hamlin 

{Columbus  (Joaquin  Miller) 
William  Sterling  Battis 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Ilemans) 
God  Give  Us  Men   (IToiland) 
William  Sterling  Battis 

Orchestra  Classics 

{Air  from  Suite  in  D-Majorf  J.  S.  Bach) 
Gavottes  from  Suite  in  D-Major 
(Bach)         Victor  Concert  Orchestra 
(Josef  Pasternack,  Conductor) 


Victrola    XXV.    $67.50 

specially    manufactured 

for  School  u«e 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use. the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  ir- 
responsible people. 


Hear  these  records  at  your  Victor  dealer's.    For  further  i-nformation,  write  to  the 
Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J* 


m,^ 


Victor 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 
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1.  A  reckless  boy  gives  his  parents  great  anxiety. 

2.  The  Constitution  has  made  America  a  great  nation. 

3.  One  good  mother  is  worth  a  hundred  schoohnasters. 

4.  Merry  is  the  feast  making  till  we  come  to  the  reckoning. 

5.  The  High  School  boys  made  William  captain  of  the 
team. 

6.  "His  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy." 

7.  "Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere." 

8.  Shakespeare  wrote  the  tragedy,  "Julius  Caesar." 
9.  The  book  belongs  to  Henry,  my  cousin. 
10.  The    farmer's    wife    brought    berries    to    town    three 
times  a  week. 

4.  Parse  the  nouns  in  the  above  sentences. 

5.  Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  commas. 

Eighth  Week.    Lesson  1. — The  J'erb. 

1.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  verb? 

2.  As  regards  form  verbs  are  classified  as  regular  and 
irregular. 

3.  What  is  a  regular  verb?     Name  several. 

4.  What  is  an  irregular  verb?     Xame   several. 

5.  Give  principal  parts  of:  see,  go,  come,  sing,  lie,  lay, 
teach,  write,  etc. 

6.  According  to  use  verbs  are  classified  as  transitive  and 
intransitive. 

7.  When  is  a  verb  transitive?  Name  some  by  using  sen- 
tences. 

8.  When  is  a  verb  intransitive?  Give  sentences  with  in- 
transitive verbs. 

9.  Some  verbs  are  used  both  Iransitkcly  and  uilraiisilk'ely. 
Use  flies,  walk,  ran,  and  speak,  both  as  a  transitive  and  an 
intransitive  verb. 

10.  Some  intransitive  verbs  must  have  the  addition  of  a 
complement  to  form  the  predicate.  Such  are  called  copulative 
verbs.     Give  definition. 

11.  Give  list  of  verbs  used  as  copulatives:  Be  and  its  va- 
rious forms,  is,  am,  was,  etc.,  appear,  seem,  become,  look, 
sound,  taste,  feel,  grow,  prove,  remain. 

12.  Construct  sentences  using  copulatives  and  tell  whether 
the  complement  is  a  noun,  pronoun  or  adjective. 

13.  From  an  exercise  select  the  verbs  and  state  the  class 
to  which  each  belongs,  with  reason. 

14.  If  the  verb  is  irregular  give  principal  parts.  (Maxwell, 
Advanced  Grammar,  p.  127-128,  Ex.  33.) 

Lesson  2.  Verbs.  1.  Give  definitions  of  classes  of  verbs 
according  to  their  form. 

,2.  Give  definition  of  classes   of  verbs  according  to   their 
use. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  ooice  of  a  transitive  verb  ? 

4.  What  are  the  only  verbs  inflected  for  voice?  Name  the 
two  voices. 

5.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice?  Give  a 
sentence  to  illustrate. 

6.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice?  Give 
a  sentence  to  illustrate. 

7.  Write  sentences  using  the  following    verbs,    first,    as 


I 


transitive :   second,  as   intransitive :    break,  fly,  move,   returi 
speak. 

8.  Give  an  exercise  to  express  the  same  thought  by  chans; 
ing  from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice.  (Maxwell's,  pag 
146,  Exercise  36.)     Tell  in  each  instance  how  it  was  done. 

9.  Give  original  sentences  with  verbs  in  the  active  voici 
and  change  to  the  passive  voice. 

10.  Analyze  the  following  and  arrange  the  parts  of  speec 
in  columns  (or  any  set)  : 

1.  Catch  the  bear  before  you  sell  his  skin. 

2.  If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  could  ride. 

3.  He  feared  trouble,  and  trouble  came. 

4.  Cows  and  sheep  were  grazing  in  the  field. 

5.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws. 

6.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

Lesson  3.  The  \'erb.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the  modC  f 
a  verb? 

2.  Name  the  modes  in  which  a  verb  may  be. 

3.  What  does  the  Indicative  mode  express? 

4.  Give  a  sentence  to  illustrate,  (a)  a  fact;  (b)  a  questic 

5.  What  does  the  Imperative  mode  express? 

6.  What  is  always  the  subject  in  the  Imperative  mode? 

7.  Give  a  sentence  to  illustrate. 

8.  What  does  the  Subjunctive  mode  express? 

9.  By  what  conjunctions  is  the  subjunctive  mode  usua 
introduced? 

10.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate  subjunctive  mode. 

11.  Mention  five  things  which  the  subjunctive  mode  m 
express. 

12.  Note  carefully  the  following  points  relating  to 
subjunctive  mode:  (  1 )  Expression  of  doubt  or  untruth,  a 
dition.  (2)  Absence  of  the  letter  "s"  at  the  end  of  the  ve 
(3)  The  use  of  the  auxiliary  should  instead  of  shall.  ( 
Would  is  used  in  place  of  zvill.  (5)  The  verb  is  sometiro 
placed  before  the  subject. 

13.  Write  sentences  illustrating  each  of  the  above  con* 
tions  of  the  subjunctive  mode. 

14.  When  is  the  only  time  an  infinitive  is  classed  as  havii 
a  mode?     (He  advised  him  to  hurry.) 

15.  Give  a  list  of  the  verbs  where  the' sign  of  the  infinit 
"to"  is  omitted.  Use  in  sentences  to  illustrate  the  noun ' 
pronoun  in  the  objective  cases  and  as  the  subject  in  the  inf 
itive  phrase. 

Ninth  Week.    Lesson  1.- — Rez'iezv. 

1.  From  an  exercise  (Maxwell,  p.  150,  Exercise  38)  g 
the  mode  of  the  verbs  to  distinguish  between  Indicative  < 
Subjunctive.     Definitions. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  regular  and  an  jrre; 
lar  verb  ?     Give  sentences  containing  each  kind. 

3.  From  a  list  give  principal  parts  of  several  irregi;f 
verbs. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  - 
transitive   verb? 

5.  Give  sentences  containing  each  kind. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  active  and  pasii 
voice  of  a  transitive  verb?  ;^, 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  active 
Change  making  it  ^assi,  " 

8.  \\'hat  is  a  copulative  verb?     Name  several. 
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COMPOSITION— 3A-3B 

{Continued  from  page  63) 
The  Air. 
In  winter  the  air  is  cold.    In  spring  it  becomes  warmer. 
Another — The  Brooks.    Let  the  class  help. 
In  winter  the  brooks  are  frozen.    The  water  turns  to  ice. 
/e  can  skate  on  it.     When  spring  comes  the  ice  melts.     The 
"ooks  are  free.    After  a  while  they  become  swollen  from  the 
citing  snow  and  ice  and  the  spring  rains.  , 

The  Earth. 

In  winter  the  earth  is  hard.  Sometimes  it  is  covered  with 
low  and  sometimes  bare.    In  spring  it  becomes  softer. 

The  melting  snow  helps  to  do  this,  and  the  warmer  air. 
Iso  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  springtime.  When  the 
round  has  become  soft  enough  the  farmer  begins  to  plough. 

The  Trees. 
In  the  winter  the  trees  are  bare.     In  the  spring  the  buds 
^in  to  swell.     After  a  while  the  tree  is  covered  with  tiny 
reen  leaves. 

The  Flowers. 
In  winter  the  flowers  are  asleep.    In  the  spring  they  begin 
)  peep  out  on  the  ground.     The  snowdrop  and  the  daffodil 
)me  in  March. 

The  Birds. 
All  winter  the  birds  were  down  South.    When  the  spring 
?tiirns  they  come  back  to  their  old  homes.    The  blackbird,  the 
bird  and  the  robin  are  here. 

Most  of  these  paragraphs  should  be  composed  orally.  If, 
owever,  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  teacher  considers  them 


capable,  each  child  could  receive  a  subject,  upon  which,  guided 
by  the  suggestions  on  the  chart,  he  could  compose  a  paragraph. 
(Original  compositions  are  not  required  in  this  grade,  but 
an  exercise  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  called  original.) 

VIII.     Spring  Flowers. 
As  a  study  and  basis  for  conversational  lessons  during  the 
eighth  week,  take  any  spring  flower  that  has  appeared. 

If  the  pussy  willow  is  the  only  arrival,  make  that  the 
subject.  It  would  be  ideal  to  have  a  specimen  for  each  child, 
as  in  that  way  his  observations  would  be  strictly  his  own. 

Put  the  following  questions  on  the  board : 
What  is  it?  It  is  a  twig  of  pussy  willow. 

Where  did  it  come  from  ?         It  came  from  a  tree.    We  can  put 

them  in  water.  The  pussies  are 
the  little  hoods  protecting  the 
blossoms.  They  feel  like  velvet. 
They  look  like  kittens. 


Afterwards  let  one 


Describe  it. 

What  can  we  do  with  it? 
What  are  the  pussies? 
How  do  they  feel? 
How  do  they  look? 

At  first  let  each  child  answer  one. 
child  give  a  complete  description. 

The  Daffodil. 

The  "florist's"  daffodil  will  have  to  suffice  for  this  country. 
Have  a  few  cut  flowers  and  one  growing  plant. 

What  are  these  flowers  ?    Write  the  name  on  the  board. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  daffodil  in  the  flower- 
pot and  those  in  the  vase?  The  first  is  growing,  the  others 
are  not. 

Any  other  difference  ?  The  first  has  roots,  the  others  have 
not. 
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ENGLISH 

Longmans'    English  Lessons,    4A-7B 

Longmans'    English  Lessons,    5A-5B 

Longmans'   English  Lessons,   6A-6B 

Longmans'  Briefer  Grammar,  6A-6B 

Longmans'   English  Grammar.   7A-8B 


HISTORY 

Woodburn  and  Moran's  Elementary  American 
History  and  Government.   &A-8B 

Woodburn  and  irforan's  Introduction  to  Amer- 
ican History,  7A 


BASAL    READING 

Horace  Mann  Primer 

Horace   Harn   Prsctite   Piimer 

Horace   Mann  First   Reader 

Horace    Mann   Introductory   Second   Reader 

Horace  Mann  Second   Reader 

(1)  Horace  Mann  Introductcry  Third  Reader 
Horace  Mann  Third  Reader 

(2)  Horace  Mann  Introductory  Fourth  Reader 
Horace  Mann   Fourth   Reader 

Horace  Mann  Fifth   Reader 

Horace  Mann  Sixth  Reader 

Horace  Mann  Word  Cards — Primer  Set 

Horace  Mann  Phonogram  Cards — Primer  Set 

Horace  Mann  Fbont^ram  Cards — First  Reader 

Set 
Daily  Lesson  Plans-r-Teacher's  Manual — First 

Tear 


BASAL  READING 
(Continued) 

8780     Daily   Lesson   Plans — Teacher's    Manual — Sec- 
ond "iear 

6473     Ives's  Illustrated  Phonics 

10046     Charts  to  Accompany  Horace  Mann  Primer 


7521 


7522 
7523 


SPELLING 

-Alexander's    Spelling    Book, 

cated,  1A-4B 
Alexander's   Spelling  Book, 

cated,    5A-8B 
Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  I 
Alexander's   Spelling  Book,    Part   11 


Part    I,    Syllabi- 


Part   II,    Syllabi- 


SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

ee£0     Heller    &    Bates's    Little    Golden    Hood,    and 

Other  Stories,   lA-lB 
6658     Hix's    Once-Upon-a-Time   Stories.    lA-lB 
€743     Hix  and  Henrey's  Two  Little  Runaways,  2A- 

2B 

6746  Lang's  Cinderella,  and  Other  Stories,  2A-SB 

6747  Lang's  Snow  Man,  and  Other  Stories,  2A-2B 
6905     Hix's  Magic  Speech  Flower,   3A-3B 

6789     Lang's  Dick  'WTiittington,  3A-3B 

68£9     Chatty     Readings     in     Elementary     Science, 

Book  I.   4A-4B 
7C22     Dale's  Stories  from  European  History,  4A-4B 
6964    Lang's  Animal  Story  Book  Reader,  4A-4B 
7014     Chatty     Readings     in     Elementary     Science, 

Book  II,  6A-6B 


SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 
(Continued) 


in     Elementary     Science, 


7016     Chatty     Readings 
Book  III,   5A-5B 
7276     Tales  of  King  Arthur  and  t'ae  Round  Table, 

6A-6B 
7C91     Tucker   and    Ryan's   Historical    Plays    of    Co-' 

lonial  Days,   5A-5B 
7219     Dodge's   Reader   in   Physical   Geography,    7A- 

7B 
7288     Irving's  Sketch  Book,   7A-7B 
£863     Thornton's  A  Selection  of  Poetry  for  Schools, 
7A-7B 
11806     Wood's   Dramatic   Reader,    7A-7B 
73C0     Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  8A-8B 
7363     Boardraan's  American  Speeches,  8A-8B 
7301     Goldsmith's   The   Deserted   Village,    The   Tra- 
veller, and  Other  Poems;  Gray's  Elegy,  fiA- 
SB 
8f36     Kiugslcy's  Heroes,   CA-8B 
'1-312     Scott's  lady  of  tho  Lake,  8A-8B 
73«3     Shakspere's  Julius   Caesar,    8A-8B 
7320     Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice,    8A-6B 
72E4     Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  Washing- 
ten's  Farewell  Address,   8A-8B 


MANUAL    TRAINING    AND    VOCA- 
TIONAL 

'368     Alderton  and  Baily's  Light  Woodwork 
£980     Davidson's   Educational  Metalcraft 
8917     Marsh's  Laundry  Work  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice 
7628     Welpton's   Primary   Artisan   Education 
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Why  ?    They  were  cut  just  above  the  ground. 

Describe  the  leaf.    It  is  long,  narrow,  pointed  at  the  top., 

Describe  the  flower.  It  is  yellow.  It  is  bent  over,  seems 
to  hang  its  head. 

How  many  blossoms  on  a  stalk?    Only  one. 

Review  as  before,  going  around  the  class,  each  child 
answering  a  question ;  later,  one  child  answering  all. 

IX.       ExPL.^NATION   OF   SlMPLE  PROCESSES. 

As  the  ninth  week  follows  a  week  at  home,  talks  about 
home  duties,  and  the  proper  way  of  performing  them,  may 
prove  interesting. 

For  example : 

How   I  Set  a  Table. 

Tr. — How  many  have  ever  set  the  table  for  mother? 
(Generous  response.) 

Tr.— All  by  yourself? 

Ch. — Yes,  ma'am. 

Tr. — What  did  you  do  first  ? 

Ch.— I  took  oflf  the  cloth  that  was  on,  and  put  on  the  white 
one. 

To  children  who  come  from  homes  where  an  oilcloth 
cover  is  used,  be  sure  to  suggest  that  the  cover  be  washed 
before  putting  on  the  dishes. 

Tr. — What  did  you  do  next? 

Ch. — I  put  on  the  plates. 

(A  hand  raised.  "I  don't  do  that  next.  I  put  on  the 
things  in  the  middle — the  pepper,  salt,  milk,  sugar.") 

Tr. — How  many  do  this?     (All  hands  raised.) 

Tr. — Why  is  it  better  to  put  on  first  the  things  that  belong 
an  the  middle? 

Ch. — So  the  plates  won't  be  broken. 

Tr. — Why  are  the  plates  likely  to  be  broken? 

Ch. — Because  they  are  near  the  edge. 

Tr. — Yes,  that  is  the  reason.  Next  time,  children,  we 
will  put  on  first  the  things  that  belong  in  the  middle ;  then  the 
plates.     How  many  plates? 

COMPOSITION— 4A-4B 

{Continued  from  page  68) 
.   Description — Model  8.'   Description  of  Conditions. 
Signs  of  Winter. 

Winter  is  coming!  The  trees  are  losing  their  leaves. 
The  days  grow  short  and  dark  and  cold.  The  nights  become 
longer.  The  cold  wind  blows.  The  flowers  droop  and  the  plants 
stop  growing.  The  ground  becomes  hard.  The  sky  looks 
gloomy.    All  nature  rests. 

Animals  creep  into  their  hiding  places.  The  birds  are 
preparing  to  fly  south  to  a  warm  country.  The  squirrels  are 
gathering  nuts,  for  soon  the  fields  will  be  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  snow.  The  fur  of  the  northern  animals  gets  thicker. 
The  water  freezes  and  ice  appears  on  rivers  and  lakes.  People 
put  on  heavier  clothing  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

The  people  will  prepare  for  the  holidays.  The  boys  and 
girls  will  go  skating  and  sleigh-riding.  They  will  also  build 
snow-men  and  snow-forts.  On  Christmas,  Santa  Claus  will 
bring  presents  for  the  youngsters.  But  the  winter  brings 
hardships  and  sufferings  to  the  poor.  They  can't  buy  food 
and  clothing  and  w'ood  to  keep  themselves  warm. 


Exercise:  Using  one  of  the  three  following  outlines,  write 
a  composition  on  the  "Signs  of  Spring." 

Description  of  Conditions.  Outline  and  brief  hints. — Model  1. 
Signs  of  Spring. 
The  days  grow  longer.  It  gets  lighter  and  warmer.  The 
meadow  grows  green.  Animals  come  out  of  their  hiding 
places.  Birds  arrive.  The  thrush  sings.  The  showers  fall 
The  violet  bloonis.  The  earth  is  beautiful  with  growing  plants 
The  fruit  trees  blossom.    People  are  busy  and  happy. 

Model  2. 
Signs  of  Spring. 
The  ice  has  broken  on  the  surface  of  streams.  The  col( 
winter  storms  have  gone.  The  ground  has  thawed.  The  plant^ 
have  begun  their  new  growth.  The  earth  awakes.  Birds  sint^ 
in  the  tree  tops.  Beast  of  prey  comes  forth  from  his  winte- 
lair.  All  nature  puts  on  a  new  garb.  The  rivulets  murmur 
The  trees  rustle.  The  whole  earth  looks  like  a  bloomin: 
garden. 

Model  3. 
Sicxs  OF  Spring. 

1.  The  air  is  warmer.  The  snow  melts.  The  brook 
flow.  The  birds  return.  Meadows  become  green.  Buds  begi 
to  swell.  Fruit  trees  l)loom.  Woods  are  awake.  Sprin 
flowers  appear. 

2.  The  farmer  sows  his  seed.  The  fields  grow  brigh 
The  scenery  is  beautiful.  People  go  strolling.  Water  trickU 
in  drops  from  overhanging  rocks.    Animals  seek  food. 

3.  The  heart  is  gladdened.  Children  rejoice.  Boys  g 
fishing.    The  whole  world  looks  cheerful. 

Exercise.      Write   this    description   in   three   paragraph: 
Add  anything  else  that  may  be  of  interest.  Use  short  sentence 
Examples  :    Spring  is  pleasant.    The  air  is  clear.    The  child 
happy.    The  woods  are  green.    The  farmer  is  busy. 

LANGUAGE   WORK— 5A 

{Continued  from  page  70) 

Dict.\tion. 
Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise,  . 
To  higher  levels  rise.  ;, 

Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear ; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year, 
And  trifles  life. 

E-I.  Going  ox   a  Vacation. 

(1)  Study  of  time  table  and  crossing  ferry. 

(2)  Waiting  for  the  train. 

(3)  All  aboard!  } 
Imitation  of  preceding  one. 

I.     Following  irregular  verbs.     Strike,  blow,  pay,  freez- 

Dictation. 
Direct  address,  exclamation  and  quotation. 

The  father  came  on  deck.    He  gasped, 

"O  God,  Thy  will  be  done !" 
Then  suddenly  a  rifle  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son.  ^ 
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F-I. 


"Jump  far  out,  boy,  into  the  wave ! 

Jump,  or  I  fire !"  he  said. 
"That  chance  alone  your  life  can  save ; 

Jump !  jump,  boy !" — He  obeyed. 

— "Leap  for  Life" — George  P.  Morris. 

The  Night  Watch. 


This  picture  was  painted  by  Rembrandt.  It  represents  a 
company  of  soldiers  who  have  been  called  out  hurriedly.  They 
have  rushed  out  into  the  dark  street.  They  have  answered  an 
alarm. 

An  officer,  evidently  the  captain,  is  standing  in  the  center. 
Near  him  is  his  lieutenant.  They  seem  to  be  uncertain  what  to 
do.  Their  men  are  crowding  around  them  in  disorder.  Chil- 
dren run  among  the  soldiers.  They  have  been  awakened  sud- 
denly.   Every  one  is  anxious  to  know  what  the  trouble  is. 

The  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  are  picturesque.  The  captain 
is  dressed  in  brown  with  a  red  sash  around  his  waist.     The 

P  other  officer  is  dressed  differently.    He  wears  a  yellow  coat  and 
a  white  sash.     The  officers  carry  swords.     The  soldiers  have 

I    snatched  up  different  kinds  of  arms.    Some  have  lances.    One 

u  has  a  sword  and  another  a  gun. 

I  Have  copies  of  this  picture  distributed  to  pupils.     If  not 

"  feasible  use  large  reproduction.     Display  conspicuously  before 

,_■  the  class. 

On  meeting  a  stranger  what  part  of  body  do  you  look  at 
first?  What  do  you  observe  next?  and  last?  You  notice  the 
most  important  and  conspicuous  feature  first.  Then  your  eye 
travels  in  the  order  of  importance  or  distance  from  central 
point.  In  looking  at  this  picture  what  effect  has  it  on  first 
glance?  Effect  of  "crowd."  Do  you  stop  to  examine  officers' 
shoes  first?  What  do  you  notice  about  the  "Hght"?  What  is 
the  title  of  this  composition?  Do  you  associate  the  soldiers 
with  the  "watch"  ? 

To  what  central  figure  are  your  eyes  drawn?  How  do 
you  separate  him  from  the  soldiers  ?  What  title  do  you  bestow 
upon  him?  Why?  Why  do  you  notice  second  officer?  Why 
do  you  notice  the  children  almost  as  soon  as  the  soldiers? 
Where  does  the  element  of  contrast  enter?  What  facial  ex- 
pression accounts  for  our  saying  that  the  children  want  infor- 
mation? Are  they  being  informed  of  the  cause?  Why  not? 
What  word  in  first  paragraph  would  suggest  that  the  soldiers 
are  ignorant  of  cause  ?  Under  what  circumstance  did  they  leave 
the  barracks  ?  Having  satisfied  your  cusiosity  about  the  group 
of  men  and  children  you  are  at  leisure  to  look  around.  With 
what  do  you  contrast  their  style  of  uniform?  Why  pictur- 
esque? Whose  dress  suggests  this  quality  word?  What  part 
of  his  dress?  What  further  fact  suggests  the  thought  that 
the  soldiers  have  come  out  suddenly?  Name  some  weapons 
they  have. 


i 


The  Night  W.\tcii. 
Outline : 

( 1 )  Rembrandt  and  his  picture. 

represents,  hurriedly,  alarm,  sounded. 

(2)  The  group  represented. 

curious,  information,  captain,  lieutenant. 

(3)  The  uniforms  of  officers. 

weapons,  armed,  snatch,  picturesque. 
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I  Literary  and  Dramatic  Readers  for  the  Upper  | 

I  Grades  | 

I  Story  and  Play  Readers  | 

I  By   MARGARET  KNOX   and  ANNA   M.   LUTKENHAUS  | 

j  Public  School  15,  Manhattan  | 

i  This    series    is    especially    valuable   for    oral    reading.      The    authors    have  % 

i  had    great    success   with   their    dramatic    work.      Each   child    reads   a    part;  1 

1  now   one   pupil  and   now   another  taking  a   leading  part.     Thus   an   oppor-  % 

1  tunity  is  given  for  individual  training  in  speech  correction  and  the  use  of  | 

i  good    English.     The   selections   serve   both   as  an   introduction   to   our   best  1 

1  literature   and   as   a   means   of    inculcating   an    appreciation   of   our   govern-  % 

i  ment   and    its   institutions.  1 

1  Besides     many     standard     selections     of    prose     and     poetry,     there     are  1 

i  dramatizations  from  "The   Man  Without  a   Country,"   "Through  the  Look-  1 

I  ing    Glass,'*    "The    King   of   the    Golden    River,"    "The    Talisman,"    "Senti-  j 

i  mental     Tommy,"     "The     Courtship     of     Miles     Standish,"     "Woodstock,**  i 

I  "Evangeline."    "The   Secret   Garden,"    "White   Aprons,"    "The   Lady   of  the  | 

1  Lake,"    etc.      Miss    Knox's    introductions    are    particularly    valuable    to    all  i 

1  teachers  of  reading.  i 

I  Contract  j 

j  Supply  No.       Price  | 

I  Vol.      I.     Sixth  Year   11793            $0.45  | 

I  Vol.     II,     Seventh   Year    11803                .45  | 

I  Vol.  III.     Eighth   Year    11810                .45  | 

i  For  further  information  regarding  these  or  other  textbooks  on  the   New  i 

i  York   City  list,  address  = 

I  THE  CENTURY  COMPANY  I 

I  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City  | 

EiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiniiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  LEARNING 

ISAAC  PITMAN 

SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result 
of  over  seventy-five  years'  continuous  progress  and  improve- 
ment.    First  in  1837,  it  has  been  foremost  ever  since. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN-  system  represents  the  experience 
of  millions  of  practitioners.  Over  three  million  copies  have 
been  issued  of  the  instruction  books. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the 
winning  of  all  the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contests  proves  that  it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  virit- 
ers  than  any  other  system.  The  best  writers  use  the  best 
system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  litera- 
ture than  all  other  systems  combined,  ranging  from  the  com- 
plete Shorthand  Bible  to  popular  fiction  of  the  day. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Vassar  College. 
The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

Send  for  Copy  of  'WHICH  SYSTEM" 

ISAAC   PITIVIAN   Sl   SOIMS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  $1.50;  "Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  85c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English,"  ^1.00;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 

3 .^_ 
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II.     "Between"  and  "among." 

Divide  this  ink  equally  beturen  Henry  and  you. 
Divide  this  money  among  the  three  beggars. 
Who,  among  you,  wants  to  read  this  book  ? 
He  was  placed  between  two  boys. 

Dictation. 
Who  will  shield  the  fearless  heart  ? 
Who  avert  the  murderous  blade? 
From  the  throng  with  sudden  start, 

See.  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 
Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight. 

"Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  ring ! 
I  am  daughter  of  the  king. 
And  I  claim  the  Indian  right!" 

— Thackeray,  "Pocahontas." 
G-I.     Imitation  of  preceding  one. 

"The  Gleaners."    "Feeding  Her  Birds." 
II.     Verbs: 

Ring,  sleep,  eat,  ride,  forget. 
Teach  these  verbs  as  occasion  occurs  in  correcting  com- 
positions. 

Abbreviations : 

Thos.,  Jos.,  Wm.,  Robt..  Benj.,  Chas.,  Geo.,  Jno., 

Jr.,  Sr.,  B.  C,  A.  D. 
Columbus  discovered  America  1492  A.  D. 
Caesar  conquered  England  in  55  B.  C. 

ENGLISH— 6B 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

VII.     Grammar:     '"In  the  formulation    of    a    definition 

,  stress  should 

be  laid  upon  the  idea  of  use,  thus :    A  noun  is  a  word  used  .■vs 
a  name."     Course  of  study  and  syllabus  in  English,  p.  28. 

The  class  may  be  asked  to  determine  the  parts  of  speech  of 
each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences : 

Count  the  money.  Keep  count  as  you  go.  Foreign  coins 
will  not  count.  Count  is  a  foreign  title.  It  is  slovenly  not  to 
date  your  letters.  Bring  the  statement  up  to  date.  The  tender 
has  left  the  ship.  A  long  period  of  illness  made  him  very 
tender.  The  company  would  like  to  tender  for  the  contract. 
An  hour  of  his  time  is  ivorth  ten  dollars.  His  time  is  of  little 
worth.  Strike  a  light.  He  has  a  light  heart.  Shoes  repaired 
li'hile  you  wait.  I  have  w-aited  a  long  while.  How  can  I  ivhile 
away  the  time?  Look  at  the  above  remarks.  Look  at  the  re- 
marks above.  Look  at  the  remarks  above  the  notice.  The 
train  came  down  the  incline.  It  was  the  doivn  train.  It  came 
doii'u  at  ar  great  pace.  He  walked  past.  He  walked  past  the 
gate.    Forget  the  past.    Forget  all  the  past  follies. 

Analyze  the  above  sentences. 

Compositions  Oral — (1)  Memorizing  of  Scott's  "Breathes 
there  the  man"  (cont'd). 

(2)  Exercises  showing  how  meaning  of  sentence  is  af- 
fected fcy  the  position  of  the  adverb,  as  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

Only  John  passed  in  English. 

John  only  passed  in  English. 

John  passed  only  in  English. 

Written — Dictation  of  the  following: 
(a)     To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every 


purpose  under  the  heaven.  There  is  a  time  to  be  born,  and 
time  to  die ;  a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  i 
planted ;  a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal ;  a  time  to  break  dowi 
and  a  time  to  build  up ;  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh. 

(b)  Like  the  town,  the  village  and  the  city,  the  state  ha 
its  own  courts  and  judges. 

(c)  Joseph  Addison,  the  author  of  "The  Spacious  Fir 
mament."  was  an  Englishman  who  published  one  of  the  firs 
neW'Spapers  in  our  language. 

(2)     Review   rules    for   punctuation   of  heading,   saluta 
tion,  and  closing  of  letter,  giving  several  exercises  in  both  th 
above  and  in  the  proper  addressing  of  envelope.     Have  class 
write  a  letter  to  a  publishing  "house"  ordering  several  books. 

VIII.  Grammar:    Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Analysis  of  simple  imperative  sentences  containing  com- 
pound adjectival  and  adverbial  modifiers. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memory:  "The  Builders." — 
(Longfellow.) 

(2)  Exercises  in  the  comparison  of  the  more  common 
irregular  adjectives  and  adverbs ;  "good,"  "bad,"  "little," 
••'much,"  "many,"  "near,"  "far,"  "well,"  "badly." 

Written — (1)   Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  We  go  by  the  gigantic  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World,"  coast  along  Staten  Island  and  past  Sandy 
Hook,  where  we  leave  our  pilot,  and  then  sail  out  into  the  broad 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

(b)  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author  of  "Tanglewood 
Tales,"  is  one  of  the  finest  prose  writers  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. 

(c)  "Oh  !"  cried  poor  Gluck,  running  to  look  up  the  chim- 
ney after  him;  "oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  me!  My  mug!  my  mug  I 
my  mug!" 

(2)  Place  in  the  hands  of  pupils  a  copy  of  the  following 
extract  from  Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (Europe)  and 
introduce  the  composition  with  the  following  remarks : 

Frederick,  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  at  present  in  Berlin 
has  written  you  a  letter  in  which  he  describes  a  famous  streef 
of  that  city  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

We  were  delighted  with  Unter  den  Linden.  It  is  the  fines- 
street  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  famous  streets  of  the  work 
It  is  as  wide  as  Pennsylvania  avenue  in  Washington,  and 
about  a  mile  long,  extending  from  the  Thiergarten  to  th<i 
palaces  of  the  king.  It  has  seven  diflferent  roadways  or  paths 
some  for  heavy  vehicles,  others  for  carriages,  some  for  peopl 
on  horseback,  and  others  for  bicycles  and  pedestrians. 

\\'e  rode  through  it  under  the  trees,  admiring  the  larg 
public  buildings,  going  by  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Greai 
and  the  royal  palaces,  and  then,  on  turning  to  the  right  and  t 
the  left,  made  our  way  through  miles  of  other  streets  wall^ 
with  magnificent  buildings. 

IX.  Grammar:     Classification  of  pronouns. 
Declension  of  personal  pronouns. 
Analysis  of  sentences  containing  words  in  apposition. 
Composition:    Oral — (1)   Memory:      "The    Builders. 

(Longfellow.) 

(2)  Exercises  in  correct  use  of  "each,"  "every,"  "eith< 
"neither,"  the  comparative  and  the  superlative.  "Like"  ar 
"near"  when  used  as  adjectives  govern  the  objective  cas 
Pupils  should  be  corrected  when  they  use  "like"  as  a  conjun 
tion,  ("I  met  a  man  like  he  is"). 
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NEW  BOOKS 

Added  to  the  New  York  Supply  Ust  1917-18 


Grades 

11681      (1)  Dann's  Fourth  Year  4th 

Music  Yeau" 

11681      (2)  Dann's  Fifth  Year  5th 

Music  Year 

11783     Dorrance's  Story  of  the  5th 

Forest  Year 

11777     Carpenter's  Around  the  4th 

World  with  the  Children —  and 

An  Introduction  to  the  5th 

Study  of  Geography  Year 


Grades 

11781 

Wilson's  Indian  Hero 

4th 

Tales 

Year 

11788 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous 

6th 

Rides  and  Riders 

Year 

11811 

McBrien's  America 

8th 

First 

Year 

11668 

Houghton's  Second 

For 

Book  in  English 

Evening 

for  Foreigners 

Schools 

11681  (1)  Dann's  Fourth  Year  Music  is  de- 
signed for  the  pupil's  fourth  year  in 
music.  It  contains  thirty  rote  songs,  a 
hundred  or  so  reading  songs  and  about 
thirty  two-part  songs  and  Rounds.  The 
second  parts  have  been  made  extremely 
obvious,  simple,  and  singable,  and  all 
second  parts  are  true  sopranos,  not 
altos.  In  Part-Singing  the  pupil  is  en- 
couraged to  learn  both  parts.  Chro- 
matics are  gradually  introduced. 

11681  (2)  Dann's  Fifth  Year  Music  takes 
up  four  tones  to  the  beat  system- 
atically and  thoroughly.  Part  Songs 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  material. 
Carefully  graded  Eye-Training  Studies 
insure  the  acquirement  of  reading 
power.  As  in  the  other  books  of  this 
series  Music  and  text  fit  each  other  in 
character  as  well  as  in  rhythmic  stress 
and  tempo.  A  considerable  number 
of  new  and  especially  composed  songs 
are  included. 


1 1 777  Carpenter's  Around  the  World  with  the 
Children.  In  this  book  the  author,  Frank 
G.  Carpenter,  takes  the  pupil  on  make- 
believe  journeys  to  the  children  of  the 
five  great  races  of  the  w^orld.  Through 
imaginary  personal  experiences  the 
pupil  is  taught  the  fundamental  facts 
of  geography.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  there  is  the  charm  of  a  good 
story.  This  book  makes  the  basic 
facts  of  geography  so  clear  to  the  pupil 
that  he  is  w^ell  prepared  to  take  up  the 
regular  study  in  the  following  year. 

11811  McBrien's  America  First.  The  dram- 
atization of  the  events  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  given  here  affords  an 
opportunity  for  an  inspiring  pageant 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  every  school. 
The  famous  orations  and  speeches 
given  in  Part  Two  and  the  stirring 
songs  and  poems  make  this  book  a 
strong  aid  in  the  teaching  of  true 
American  ideals  and  patriotism. 


AlVIERICAIM 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


BOOK     COIVIPAIMY 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 

MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  TEXTS 
Adopted  for  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  Citj 


Additions  to  the  1916-1919  Supply  List 

MATHEMATICS 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics  Three 
Book  Series 

List  No. 

8590  I — Fundamental    Processes    (Grades    3A-4B). 

8591  II — Essentials    (Grades    5A-6B). 

8592  III — Business    and    Industrial    Practice    (Grades    7A-8B). 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetic   by   Grades. 
Edition  Especially  Arranged  by  Grades  for  the  New  Course  of  Study 

8593  Third    Year    Book 


8594 
.  8595 
8596 
8597 
8598 


Fourth    Year    Book 
Fifth   Year  Book 
Sixth  Year  Book 
Seventh    Year    Book 
Eighth    Year   Book 


Fundamental    Processes. 

Essentials. 

Business    and    Industrial    Practice. 


8598-1     Ward   &   Veit's   Counting  and  Table  Drill   Book   (Grades  3A-4B). 

READERS 

(Continuation   of  the   Davis-Julien    Series) 
8754     Days  with   Uncle   Jack,    Part   2    (Grades    5B-6A). 

FOR   TEACHERS'   USE 

8920     Morehouse's    Discipline    of    the    School. 


Additions  to  the  1917-1919  Supply  List 

READERS 

List    No. 

9870  Heath   Reader  by   Grades,    Book   Seven,   7th   Year. 

9871  Heath   Reader  by   Grades,    Book   Eight,   8th   Year. 

These  Readers  Contain  the  Memory  Gems  Required  by  the  Course 
of  Study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

9928     Lee  &   Carey's  Italian   Family   Robinson,   5th   Year. 
9922     Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  4th   Year. 
9947     Weeks's  The  Avoidance  of   Fires,  6th   Year. 

PENMANSHIP 

Haaren's  Free-Hand  Writing  Based  on  Muscular  Movement  Exercises. 
Manual  Number  1  (Grades  3A-3B). 
(Grades  4A-4B). 
(Grades  5A-5B). 
(Grades  6A-6B). 
(Grades  7A-7n). 
(Grades   8A-8B). 


9857 
9858 
9859 
9860 
9861 
9862 


Manual  Number  2 
Manual  Number  3 
Manual  Number  4 
Manual  Number  5 
Manual  Number  6 


ENGLISH 


9835 
9837 


9838 
9832 


9808     Goldwasser   8c   Jablonower's   Yiddish-English    Lessons 
(For    Evening    Schools). 

HISTORY 

Bourne      &      Benton      Introductory      American      History,      Enlarged 

(Grade   7A). 
Home's    The    History    of    New    York    (Grades    7R-8B). 

HYGIENE 

Brown's    Health   in    Home   and   Town    (Grades   6A-7R). 

GERMAN 

Foster's  Geschichten   und   Marchen.    Revised   (Grades   8A-8R). 
Manfred's    Ein    Praktischer    Anfang    (Grades    8A-8B). 

FOR    TEACHERS'    REFERENCE 


9965     Bachman's    Principles   of    Elementary    Education. 
ADDITIONAL    1917    LIST 

READING 

11741      Davis-Julien    Reader,    Book   Six    (Grades   6A,    6B,    7A) . 
11743      Haliburton     Fifth     Reader 


GERMAN 

List     No. 

11670     Huebsch-Smith:      Progressive    Lessons  in   German,    Part    1.... 


DRAWING 

11840     Temple:       Practical     Drawing 


PHYSICAL   TRAINING 


i 


11837     Reilly:      New    National   Athletics   for    Boys   and    Girls 

11731     Reilly:     New   National   Athletics   for   Boys   and   Girls   Pu.    Ed. 


Popular  Texts  on  1915  Supply  list 

ENGLISH 

List  No. 

5731  Harrington   and    Cunningham's    First    Book   for    Non-English    Spe- 

ing    Pupils    (Special    classes    and    evening    schools). 

5732  Harrington    and    Cunningham's    Language     Lessons    to    Accomps 

The    First    Book    for     Non-English    Speaking    Pupils      (Teach* 
special    classes    and    evening-  schools). 

5733  Harrington    and    Moore's    Second    Book    for    Non-English    Speak' 

Pupils      (Special    classes   and    evening    schools). 
5738-   Hyde's  Two-Book    Course    in    English,    Book    I     (Grades   4A   to 

inclusive). 
5739     Hyde's  Two-Book   Course   in   English,    Book   II     (Grades  6A   to 

inclusive). 

5743  Manly-Bailey's    Lessons    in    English.    Book  .One,    Language    Less. 

(Grades    4A    to    6B). 

5744  Manly-Bailey's    Lessons    in    English,    Hook    Two,    Composition 

r.iammar    (Grades   7A   to   8R). 
5798     Goldwasser's    Method    and     Methods    in    the    Teaching    of    Engj 

(For   teachers). 
5807     Woolley's    Handbook    of    Composition    (Indispensable    for    teach<^ 
5756     Moore's    English-Italian    Language    Book     (For    Evening    Scho 

Revised  and    Enlarged. 

MATHEMATICS 

5405     Gardner    and    Murtland's    Industrial    Arithmetic    (For    Girls,    Ti| 

and    Evening   Schools). 
5536     Heath's   Beginner's   Arithmetic    (Grades   2A   and    2B). 
5538     Walsh's   New   Primary   Arithmetic,   Part   One   (Grades   3 A   and 

5487  Walsh's   New   Primary   Arithmetic,    Part   Two   (Grades  4 A  and  <| 
8110     Walsh's  New  Primary,    Parts   One  and  Two,   Complete    (GradesJ 

to    4Ti).  I 

5485  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic.  Part  One  (Grades  3A  to  SB* 

5486  Walsh's   Graded   Mental   Arithmetic.    Part   Two    (Grades   6A  to  l| 

5570  Walsh's   Graded   Mental   Arithmetic.   Complete. 

5488  Walsh's    New    Grammar    School    Arithmetic.    Part    One    (GradesJ 

to    6B).  I 

5489  Walsh's    New    Grammar    School    Arithmetic,    Part    Two    (GradejJ 

to  SB).  I 

5490  Walsh's    Grammar    School    Arithmetic,    Parts    One    and    Two,    C| 

plcte    (Grades    4B    to    SBI. 

5491  Walsh's   Arithmetic   for   Upper    Grades    (Grades  6.\   to  SB). 

5571  Walsh's    Practical    Methods    in    Arithmetic    (For    teachers). 

5492  Watson    and    White's    Primary    Arithmetic,    Part    Two    (Grade* 

and  4B). 

5493  Watson   and   White's    Intermediate    Arithmetic    (Grades    5A    to 

5494  Watson  and  White's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (Grades  6.^  to  • 

HISTORY 

5943  Everett    Barnes'     Short    American     History    by     Grades,     Part 

(Cirades    5A    and    5B). 

5944  Everett    Barnes'     Short    American     History    by    Grades,     Part 

(Grades  6A  and  6B). 

5945  Everett     Barnes'     American     History    for     Grammar     Grades     (ll 

(Grades   7B  to  8B,  inclusive).  [ 

5946  Bourne    and    Benton's    Introductory    American    History    (Grade J 

to    7 A,   inclusive).  I 

5947  Bourne   and   Benton's    History   of  the    United   States    (Grades   7l 

8B,  inclusive).  I 

5951      Cornman   and    Gerson's    Topical    Survey  of    U.    S.    History    (GI 

8A    and    8B).  f 

5995     Thomas'    Elementary    History    of    U.    S.  (Grades    5A    to    6B),  | 

graphical. 

CIVICS 

5926  Dunn's   Community   and   the    Citizen    (Grades   8A   and   8B),   R-j 

and   Enlarged.  I 

5927  Plass's   Civics  for   Americans   in   the    Making    (For    Evening  S'| 

and    Special    Classes). 
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Basal  and  Supplementary  Readers 


READERS   (BASAL) 


Xo. 

OJOS  Bass's   Beginner's   Reader,    First    Year. 

6304  Bass's  First   Reader,   First   Year. 

6350  Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part   Ore  (Grade  lA). 

6351  Davis-Julien   Finger   Play,    Part   Two   (Grade    IB). 

6600  Davis-Julien   Finger  Play,  Part   One,  Teachers*  Edition  and   Manual. 

6601  Davis-Julien   Finger  Play,   Part  Two,  Teachers'   Edition  and  Manual. 

PERCEPTION    CARDS 

Davis-Julien    Finger    Play,    Part   One,   Chickadee   Songs. 
Where    Is    the    i'.ee    Hive. 
Part   Two,    Bow-wow   and    Meow-moo. 
Fishes  in  the  Brook. 


;-2  Davis-Julien    Sea-Brownie    Reader,    Part   One    (Grade   2A). 

:3S3  Davis-Julien    Sea-Brownie    Reader,    Part    Two    (Grade    2B). 

602  Davis-Julien  Teachers'    Manual  for    Second  and   Third   Years.      (For 

Sea-Brownie  Reader  and  Evenings  with  Grandma,  Part  One.) 

)376  Davia-Julien's  Evenings  with  Grandma,   Part  One   (Grade  3A). 

)377  Davis-Julien's   Evenings   with   Grandma,    Part  Two    (Grade   3B). 

5378  Davis-Julien's    Evenings    with    Grandpa,    Part    One    (Grade    4A). 

5379  Davis-Julien's    Evenings   with    Grandpa,    Part  Two    (Grade   4B). 
5375  Davis-Julien's    Days   with    Uncle  Jack    (Grade   5A). 

Heath  Readers,  Regular  Edition. 

5443  Primer,    First    Year. 

5444  First    Reader,    First    Year. 

5445  Second  Reader,  Second  Year. 

5446  Third    Reader,   Third    Year. 

5447  Fourth   Reader,    Fourth   Year. 

15448  Fifth    Reader,    Fifth    Year. 

Heath's  Readers  by   Grades,  with   Memory  Gems  Required  by  the 
Course    of    Study. 

15449  Book   One,    First   Year. 
IhSO         Book  Two,   Second    Year. 
I>4S1  Book  Three,  Third  Year. 
'>452         Book    Four,    Fourth    Year. 

>4S3         Book    Five,    Fifth    Year. 
|i4S4  Book  Six,  Sixth   Year. 

Gordon's    Comprehensive    Method    of    Reading, 

|>416.  Book    One,    First    Year,    Revised 

5417.  Book    Two,    Second    Year,    Revised 

'i418.  Book    Three,    Third    Year 

)419  Book    Four,    Fourth    Year 

5420  Book    Five.    Fifth    Year 

)642  Gordon's  Word    Drill   Charts,   per   set 

)427  Grubb's    Industrial    Primary    Reader,    Second    Year 

jj  Haliburton's    Readers 

M428  Primer     

i429  First    Reader,    First     Year 

li430  Second    Reader,    Second    Year 

i431  Third    Reader,    Third    Year 

i432  Fourth    Reader,    Fourth    Year 

5604  Teacher's    Manual     

i643  World    Drill     Card 


SPELLING    AND    LANGUAGE    WORK 

556  Haaren's  Word  and  Sentence  Book.     Hook  One  (Grades  3A  to  4U, 

inclusive). 

557  Haaren's  Word  and  Sentence  Book.     Book  Two  (Grades  5 A  to  7B). 
■5SS     Haaren's    Graded    Spelling    Book    (Grades    3A    to    7B). 

'584     Penniman's     Common     Words     Difficult     to     Spell     (For     Grammar 
Grades). 

591  Richard's  Primary  Speller   (Grades  2A  to  4B). 

592  Richards    Grammar    Grade    Speller    (Grades    5A   to   SB). 


List 
6684 
6688 
6689 


6753 


6820 

6821 
6822 

6914 
6922 
6925 

6873 


7147 


8108 
7227 


7321 
7329 


7129 
6994 
6995 
7135 
7247 
7248 


6856 

7128 

6790 

6870 
6871 
6987 
7132 
7082 


6720 
tf721 
7021 

7045 
6766 
6768 
6837 


Rhymes,  Jingles  and 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

FIRST   YEAR 

No. 

O'Shea's   Six   Nursery  Classics. 
Welsh's    Nursery    RJiymes,    Part    One. 
Welsh's    Nursery   Rhymes,    Part  Two. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Norton's  Heart  of  Oak   Books,  Volume  One: 

Fables. 

THIRD    YEAR 

Norton's   Heart  of  Oak  Books,    Volume  Two:     Fables  and    Nursery 

Rhymes. 
O'Shea's   Old   World  Wonder   Stories. 
O'Shea's  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 

FOURTH    YEAR 
Kupfer's    Stories   of   Long   Ago. 
Mulock's   The   Little   Lame   Prince, 
Norton's     Heart     of     Oak     Books,     Volume     Three :       Fairy     Talcs, 

Stories   and    Poems. 
Ruskin's   King  of  the  Golden   River. 

FIFTH    YEAR 
Norton's    Heart   of    Oak    Books,    Volume    Four:      Fairy    Stories   and 
Classic   Tales   of  Adventure. 

FIFTH    AND    SIXTH     YEAR 
Dole's    Young    Citizen. 

SEVENTH    YEAR 
Starr's    American    I  ndiar.s. 
Sketch   Book,   Edited   by  H.   11.   Davidson. 

EIGHTH    YEAR 

Shakespeare's    Julius    Caesar,    Arden    Edition, " 
Shakespeare's    Merchant    of    Venice,    Arden    Edition. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   READERS 

Haaren's    First    Notions    of    Geography    (A    Beginner's    Geography) 

(For  Fourth  Year). 
Horton's   Frozen    North:     Arctic    Explorations    (For   Sixth    Year), 
Winslow's    Earth    and    Its    People    (For    Fifth    Year). 
Winslow's   United  States   (For  Fifth  Year). 
Winslow's    Our    American    Neighbors    (For   Sixth    Year). 
Winslow's    Europe     (For   Sixth    Year). 
Winslow's    Dis^nt    Countries     (For    Seventh    Year). 

HISTORY    READERS 

Bass's    Stories    of    Pioneer    Life    (For    Fourth    Year). 

Horton's  A  Group  of  Famous  Women:  Brief  Biographies  of 
Noted    Women    (For    Sixth    and    Seventh    Years). 

Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Volume  One,  Be- 
ginner's   Book.      Third    Year. 

Volume    Two,    Discoveries,  and    Explorers,    Fourth    Year. 

Volume   Three,   The   Early    Colonies.      Fourth    Year. 

Volume  Four,  Later  Colonial  Period.     Fifth  Year. 

Volume    Five,    Foundations    of    the    Republic.      Sixth    Year. 

Stone  and  Pickett's  Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago  (For  Fifth 
Year). 

NATURE   STUDY    READERS 

Bass's  Animal    Life,   Revised    Edition,    Second   Year 

Bass's    Plant    Life,    Revised    Edition,    Second    Year 

Dale's    Heroes    and    Greathearts,    and    Their    Animal    Friends 

(Fifth    Year)     

Jordan's  True  Tales   of  Birds   and   Beasts,   Fifth    Year 

Warren's  September   to  June,   Second   Year .- 

Wright's   Seaside  and   Wayside,   Book   One,   Second   Year 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside,   Book  Two,   Third  Year 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE 


6160     Brown's   Good  Health   for  Boys  and   Girls,  Fourth   Year. 


D.  C.    HEATH    & 


CO.,    239 

Represented  by 


W.    39tti    St.,    New   YofR    CItty 

JAMES  H.  McINNES. 
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I  An  Unusual  Offer  to  Teachers  in  Greater  I 
I  New  York. 


Story  and  Play  Readers 

By  MARGARET  KNOX  and  ANNA  M.  LtJTKENHAUS 
Public  School  15,  Manhattan 

This  scries  is  especially  valuable  for  oral  reading.  The  authors  have 
had  g^eat  success  with  their  dramatic  work.  Each  child  reads  a  part; 
now  one  pupil  and  now  another  taking  a  leading  part.  Thus  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  individual  training  in  speech  correction  and  the  use  of 
good  English.  The  selections  serve  both  as  an  introduction  to  our  best 
literature  and  as  a  means  of  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  our  govern- 
ment  and    its    institutions. 

Besides  many  standard  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  there  are 
dramatizations  from  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  "Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass,"  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  "The  Talisman,"  "Senti- 
mental Tommy,"  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  "Woodstock," 
"Evangeline,"  "The  Secret  Garden,"  "White  Aprons,"  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  etc.  Miss  Knox's  introductions  are  particularly  valuable  to  all 
teachers  of  reading. 


ON  RECEIPT  OF 


ONE   DOLLAR 


ANY    MODEL 


Supply  No. 

Vol.      I.    Sixth  Year  11793 

Vol.     II.     Seventh   Year    11803 

Vol.111.    Eighth  Year   11810 


Contract 

Price 

$0.45 

.45 

.45 


=  For  further  information  regarding  these  or  other  textbooks   on  the   New  = 

i      York   City  list,   address  | 

I  THE  CENTURY  COMPANY  | 

I  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City  I 

iiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiin«iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniimiiii:nniiiiuiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


VIGTROLA 

If  you  purchase  Victor  Records  of  us,  in  any 
finish,  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Prices,  $20,  $30,  $57.50,  $85,  $110  to  $350 

Small  monthly  payments  thereafter. 

WHITE  HALL 

The  Victrola  Shop  Beautiful 

361    Fulton   St.,   Jamaica,   L.   I. 

Thirty    Minutes   from    Flatbush    Ave. 
Telephone   74  Jamaica.       Our   representative   will   call. 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllCillilllliiilllill^^ 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


I-.»test  Impro-vement  in  Gas  L-Igliting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAlVfP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    York    City 
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Just  Published 

The  Voices  of  Our  Leaders 

A  TEXTBOOK  FOR   PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION 

BY   WILLIAM   MATHER   LEWIS 

Executive    Secretary    of    the    National    Committee    of    Patriotic    Societies 

A  collection  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of  America's 
participation  in  the  war,  by  [President  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary Lane,  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour,  M.  Rene  Viviani,  Vis- 
count Ishii,  and  others ;  with  Introduction  by 

Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War 

You  can  promote  America's  success  in  the  war  by 
giving  this  work  wide  circulation.  A  book  for  the 
library,  for  the  general  public,  and  for  the  school.  It 
has  the  indorsement  of  many  school  officials,  and  heads 
of  patriotic  organizations. 

School  Edition,  50  cents.         Library  Edition,  $1.00. 

HIIVDS,  BAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS 

11  Union  Square  West  New  York  City 
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Good  Citizens —  Good    Teeth 

The  call  of  patriotism  is  being  answered 
by  American  manhood  and  womanhood — 
the  call  that  demands  the  utmost  of  bodily 
health  and  vigor — sound  lungs,  strong 
muscles,  keen  eyesight,  good  digestion. 
And  to  help  all  these — among  the  first  re- 
quirements— Good  Teeth. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  men 
and  women  owe  a  large  measure  of  their 
energy,  vitality  and  endurance  to  "Good 
Teeth — Good  Health,"  acquired  through 
school  training  such  as  you  give  in  dental 
hygiene. 


Make  Colgate's  your  own  confidential  as- 
sistant— it  is  worthy  of  the  honor  because  it  is 
the  safe,  sane  dentifrice  that  tastes  good  and 
does  good.  Recommend  its  use  to  your  boys 
and  girls — give  them  the  start  in  a  habit  which 
is  all-important,  all  through  life — the  habit  of 
regular  care  of  the  teeth. 

If  you  with  charts,  remint^er  cards  and  othtr 
aids  to  help  your  work  in  Derttal  Hygiene — 
send  your  name  and  address,  the  name  and 
district  number  of  your  school  and  the  number 
of  pupils  under  your  direct  care.  The  printed 
educational  material  wilt  be  sent  free. — We 
cannot   supply   trial   tubes    as    in   past  years. 

COLGATE  &  CO.  (Dept.  74)  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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Charles    Scribner's    Sons 

BOOKS  ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LIST 

CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING"— Phonic  Method 

>  Grade        Price 

11844(1)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  First  Half 2A        $0. 

11844(2)   CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  Second  Half  2B 

11845  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  First  Half  3A 

11846  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  Second  Half 3B 

11847  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  First  Half  4A 

11848  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  Second  Half 4B 

11849  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  First  Half 5A 

11850  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  Second  Half 5B 

11851  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  First  Half 6A 

11852  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  Second  Half 6B 

11853  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  First  Half 7A 

11854  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  Second  Half 7B 

11855  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  First  Half  8A 

11856  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  Second  Half SB 

GORDY'S   "ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS" 

Grade        Price 

11674  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  1 5 A  $0.33 

11675  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  II 5B  .33 

11676  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  III 6A  .33 

11677  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  IV 6B  .33 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  (Kz.)  597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Row,  Peterson  &  Company's  New  York  City  List 

NEW    BOOKS    LISTED    FOR    1918    IN    BOLD    TYPE 


READERS. 

List   No. 

6398  Free  &  Treadwell's  "Reading-Literature"  Primer,   lA. 

6399  Free  &  Treadwell's  "Reading-Literature"  First  Reader,  IB. 

6400  Free  &  Treadwell's  "Reading-Literature"  Second       Reader, 

2A,  2B.  . , 

6401  Free  &  Treadwell's  "Reading-Literature"  Tiiird      Reader, 

3A,  3B. 

6402  Free  &  Treadwell's  "Reading-Literature"  Fourth      Reader, 

4 A,   4B. 

9933     Free  &  Treadwell's  "Reading-Literature"  Fifth  Reader,  5A, 

5B.    (Group  B.) 
9945    Free  &  Treadwell's  "Reading-Literature"  Sixth  Reader,  6A, 

6B.     (Group   B.) 

9S86     Brlggs'   (Columbia)   "Reading-Literature"    Seventh    Reader. 
7A,  7B 

9887     Shryock's  "Reading-Literature"  Eighth  Reader.  8A,  SB. 

6633     Free  &  Treadwell's  "Perception  Cards"  for  Primer. 

6638    Free  &  Treadwell's  "Word  Cards"  for  Primer. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READING. 

7086     Thomsen's  "East  o'   the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon,"   3rd, 
4th    year.      (Group   B.) 

11765     Olmstead  and  Grant's  "Ned  and  Nan  in  Holland,"  2nd  year. 

(Group    B.) 
11784     History   Stories   of   Other    Lands,    Book    1,   "Tales   from    Far 

and    Near,"    5th    year.      (Group    B.) 

11790  History    Stories   of    Other    Lands,    Book   2,   "Tales    of    Long 

Ago,"   6th   year.      (Group    B.) 

11791  History   Stories  of  Other  Lands.   Book  3,  "The   Beginnings," 

6th    year.      (Group    B.) 
11801      History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,   Book  4,  "Lord   and   Vasal," 
7th   year.      (Group    B.) 

ROW,  PETERSON  &  CO.,  112  E.  19th  Street 


11802     History   Stories   of   Other    Lands,    Book   5,   "The    New    Lib- 
erty,"  7th    year.      (Group    B.) 

11809     History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  6,  "The  1.-  dern  World," 
8th  year.      (Group    B.) 
9920     Thomsen's   "The   Birch   and   the   Star   and   Other   Stories." 
(Group  C.) 

ENGLISH. 

9819     Robbins  &  Row's    'Studies   in   English,"   Book  1,   5th   year. 
11665     Robbins  &   Row's  "Studies   in   English,"   Book  2,  6A-8B. 

FOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

9230     Irwin,   Rivett  &  Tatlock's   "Elementary  and  Applied  Chem- 
istry," with  Manual. 
9229    Irwin,   Rivett   &   Tatlock's  Laboratory   Manual. 
8529     Forster   &   Weigley's   "Foods  and   Sanitation"    (Reference.) 

FOR    TEACHERS'    USE. 

11834     Nolan's  "One   Hundred    Lessons   in   Agriculture." 
9801     Brown    and    Coffman's    "How    to   Teach    Arithmetic." 
8930     Osborne's   "Food   and   Clothing." 
8926     Scott  Nearing's   "The  New  Education." 

LIBRARY   BOOKS. 

2694     Briggs   and   Coffman's   "Reading   in   the   Public   Schools." 
2719     Charter's    "Methods   of   Teaching." 
2851     Harvey's    "Principles   of   Teaching." 

3036  Salisbury's   "School   Management." 

3037  Salisbury's    "Theory    of    Teaching    and    Elementary    Psy- 

chology." 
3046     Schroeder's    "Psychology   of   Conduct." 
11615     Clark's   "Interpretation   of   the   Printed    Page." 
11625     Salisbury  &   Beckwlth's  "index  to  Short  Stories." 

FRED.  T.   MOORE,    Eastern  Manager 
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GROUP  WORK  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR 


riie  lA  grade  may  be  divided  into  unlimited  groups,  but 
best  to  have  about  three  groups.  The  "left-backs"  usually 
1  the  first  group.  Added  to  these  "left-backs''  are  the 
-fers  from  other  schools  and  a  few  bright  children  who 
't  themselves  readily  to  school  life  and  are  able  to  progress 
iually. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  the  new  arrivals  who  can 
lb  the  grade  work  daily  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner — 
iier  too  quickly  nor  too  slowly.  This  is  generally  the  larg- 
-roup. 

The  third  group  includes  late  arrivals,  those  who  are  ir- 
^ular  in  attendance  and  the  mentally  deficient  children.  There 
re  teachers  who  keep  these  mentally  deficient  in  a  group  by 
b.cinseles,  but  this  does  not  seem  desirable.    They  will  be  less 
liftident  and  will  expand  more  if  placed  with  normal  children 
ml  if  as  litle  notice  as  necessary  is  taken  of  their  infirmities. 
\fter  the  first  month  these  groups  will  take  care  of  them- 
es,  but  they  should   be   changed  around.     The   first  and 
■ud  groups  should  have  frequent  additions  by  promotion, 
(ccasionally   when    the   teacher   finds   she   has   mistaken    for 
Iiility  a  child's  bright  look  and  eager  manner  she  will  have 
o  reverse  the  process. 

I'or  the  separation  of  the  groups  the  ideal  classroom,  is  the 

■  where  the  children  may  advance  to  a  set  of  little  chairs 

cd  around  the  teacher  in  a  semicircle,  there  to  read  or 

e  comfortably.    The  next  best  is  where  a  section  of  desks 

iiti  chairs  may  be  reserved  for  such  work  and  kept  vacant 

Ivhen  not  in  use.     Unfortunately  most  of  the  city  schoolrooms 

too  crowded  for  either  plan.    Some  teachers  do  use  a  sepa- 

dic  section  of  seats,  making  the  children  change  places  with 

ach  recitation.     This,  however,  is  feasible  only  in  the  higher 

;rades.     The  smaller  children  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of 

nental  confusion  by  such  a  proceeding,  especially  in  classes 

Inhere  the  foreign  element  predominates. 

I^Vnder  existing  circumstances  the  most  practicable  way  is 
IHSep  the  diflferent  divisions  sitting  together  and  to  call  them 
0  the  teacher's  desk  a  row  at  a  time.  In  that  way  ther*  will 
«  eight  or  ten,  at  the  most,  receiving,  personal  attention  at 
he  one  time.  As  each  child  reads  or  recites  let  him  go  to  his 
eat  and  perform  some  "busy  work,"  whihc  should  be  arranged 
o  as  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  subject  matter  in  hand. 
f  a  child  seems  to  be  backward  let  him  remain  by  the  teacher's 
esk  and  listen  to  the  others.  If  the  busy  work  awaiting  him 
e  of  the  kind  to  attract  and  hold  his  attention,  he  is  not  likely 
D  repeat  his  failure. 

Busy  work  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  group 
lethod.  Many  teachers  dread  dividing  their  classes,  because 
f  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  children  not  reciting,  busy  and 
iterested.  Certainly  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  busy 
'ork  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  Busy  work 
'hen  done  should  always  eb  examined.  That  is  the  real  secret 
f  enthusiastic  unsupervised  work.  We  all  like  appreciation, 
^  nd  if  a  litle  industrious  soul  arranges  his  paper  with  neat  little 


red  or  blue  decorations  in  each  corner  or  draws  colored  lines 
between  the  columns  of  figures  he  has  been  copying  he  will 
love  to  have  it  noticed,  and  a  word  of  approval  will  spur  him 
to  even  greater  eflfort  next  day. 

Give  to  each  child  a  large  manila  envelope  holding  a  pencil, 
a  colored  crayon,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  2-inch  and  a  1-inch 
square  tablet  and  a  2-inch  and  a  1-inch  circular  tablet.  These 
form  a  very  good  foundation  for  busy  work. 

After  the  opening  exercises,  begin  the  day  with  card  drills 
in  phonics  and  words  previously  taught.  As  these  drills  lose 
most  of  their  merit  unless  they  are  conducted  rapidly,  the  entire 
class  may  recite.  The  children  learn  much  from  one  another 
in  those  drills  where  the  words  are  already  familiar. 

Lessons  in  the  new  words  for  the  day  should  follow  this 
drill.  Suppose  one  of  the  words  is  "house"  and  they  have 
been  hearing  about  the  house  that  Jack  built.  What  more 
delightful  occupation  than  to  be  allowed  to  cut  out  a  large 
house  and  to  color  the  chimney  red  and  the  blinds  green,  etc.? 
A  lesson  like  this  would  require  no  preparation  beyond  the 
distribution  of  manila  paper,  and  as  the  different  divisions  are 
called  to  the  desk  the  teacher  is  rewarded  for  her  ingenuity 
by  the  quiet  needed  for  the  recitations.  Those  red  chinuicys 
and  those  green  blinds  take  time  and  absorb  attention.  Per- 
haps some  youngster  with  more  than  the  average  individuality 
will  embellish  his  window  sills  with  flower  pots.  After  all 
have  learned  to  copy  writing  they  can  inscribe  on  the  backs  of 
their  pictures,  "This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

After  a  prsliminary  drill  by  the  class  with  the  number  cards, 
have  the  children  make  a  "picture"  of  the  combination  under 
consideration  for  the  day.  LeYt  us  say  they  are  studying 
1  -|-  5  =  6.  Distribute  bogus  paper.  Let  the  children  prove 
the  statement  with  their  1-inch  tablets  and  colored  crayons. 
Thus : 

They  may  reverse  the  picture  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper 
or  they  may  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  making  groups  of  6. 
Thus : 

The  youngsters  never  tire  of  making  these  combinations, 
and  it  helps  wonderfully  with  the  mnnber  work.  They  can  also 
use  their  colors  in  their  grouping.    Thus : 

red         blue         red         6         red         blue         red 

A  good  deal  of  mental  activity  is  needed  in  this  work, 
simple  as  it  seems. 

When  the  children  are  at  the  board  in  the  penmanship  les- 
son their  name  cards  may  be  used  for  copying.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  have  very  little  of  the  writing  work  unsupervised 
unless  it  be  tracing  over  a  letter  or  word.  Even  then  the  little 
hands  are  apt  ot  cramp  and  the  work  is  neither  valuable  nor 
interesting.  Much  better  reserve  some  little  treat  for  the 
penmanship  time.  Cut  up  pictures,  for  instance.  A  small  out- 
lay for  the  colored  "Mother  Goose"  books,  with  .duplicates  to 
each,  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  satisfaction  and  residt. 
Each  book  will  make  eight  or  ten  pictures.  Cut  out  the 
duplicate   leaf   for  a   guide  upon   which   to  lay    the  cut-up 
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sections.    It  children  are  very  young  cut  the  picture  simply. 
If  they  are  more  advanced  the  picture  may  be  cut  in  this 
intricate  fashion: 

OR  so: 
It  is  well  to  have  the  preparatory  reading  in  the  morning 
and  the  lesson  itself  in  the  afternoon. 

One  of  the  most  successful  exercises  for  busy  work  during 
this  period  is  a  set  of  outline  pictures  with  the  name  of  each 
pictures  on  a  separate  slip.  These  are  arranged  in  packages  in 
small  envelopes.  Each  child  has  an  envelope  with  a  generous 
supply  of  cards  for  himself.  The  words  selected  should  not 
be  entirely  the  sight  words,  but  should  be  selected  from  the 
phonic  list  that  the  children  may  think  them  out :  as  mat,  man, 
pan,  can,  ball,  bat,  etc.  Slip  in  a  few  odd  words  which  have 
not  been  taught  but  which  they  may  recognize  themselves.  A 
few  of  the  favorites  in  my  set  are  umbrella,  boat,  ladder,  fish. 
The  children  are  very  proud  of  their  cleverness  when  they 
read  or  recognize  a  "hard"  word. 

When  they  are  able  to  read  fairly  well,  a  set  of  supple- 
mentary readers  may  be  distributed,  but  as  a  rule  they  will 
read  aloud  semi-unconsciously,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  disturbing. 
A  set  of  readers  containing  outHne  pictures  or  stick-laying 
exercises  would  be  better.  Here  is  one  method  of  finding  out 
weak  spots  in  a  drill :  Let  those  who  fail  in  a  rapid  drill  remain 
standing ;  give  them  another  chance,  and  if  they  fail  a  second 
time  give  out  the  busy  work  to  the  rest  of  the  class  and  pro- 
ceed to  strengthen  up  the  weak  spots. 

Many  teachers  still  object  to  the  group  method  of  separat- 
ing the  class  into  divisions.  Their  objections  in  almost  every 
case  are  aimed  at  the  time  taken  up  in  giving  out  the  busy  work. 
If  the  work  is  planned  ahead  and  the  children  are  provided 
early  in  the  day  with  their  materials,  everything  will  work 
smoothly. 

The  gain  to  the  child  and  the  ultimate  comfort  to  the 
teacher  are  very  great.  Each  child  will  receive  personal  atten- 
tion. His  defects  of  speech  and  pronunciation  are  more  readily 
perceived  and  corrected  at  close  range.  The  timid  ones  are 
made  to  feel  at  ease,  and  if  a  few  notes  are  jotted  down-  occa- 
sionally about  the  progress  of  individual  children  no  child  need 
go  over  any  of  the  same  work  unnecessarily.  He  is  steadily 
advancing  as  an  individual  instead  of  being  kept  back  by  the 
halting  of  others. 

The  child  is  stimulated  healthily  to  greater  efiforts.  He  will 
ask  to  be  let  read  the  "first  division  story."  He  will  volunteer 
to  recite  or  write  something  in  advance  of  his  division,  and 
very  often  he  will  surprise  the  teacher  by  his  increased  ability. 

There  is  so  little  time  for  wandering  thoughts  or  mischiev- 
ous fingers  to  go  astray  that  the  child  is  continually  advancing 
■Jiaturally.    There  is  no  forcing  necessarv. 

The  teacher  who  applies  this  method  to  her  class  will  be 
absolutely  sure  of  the  standing  of  each  child.  She  can  prepare 
the  slower  children  for  advancement  without  feeling  that  the 
quicker  ones  are  at  a  standstill.  She  will  have  no  discouraging 
halts — no  days  of  depression,  when,  as  one  teacher  said,  "no- 
body knows  anything."  Every  day  will  show  progress  in  some 
direction. 

.    LANGUAGE— FIRST    YEAR 
How  Dogs  Behave. 
John,  can  you  tell  us  something? 
Yes !    The  dog  in  this  picture  is  an  old  watch-dog.     He  is 


sitting  by  the  chair,  waiting  for  his  master,  and  taking  cat 
that  nothing  is  stolen  from  the  room. 

Our  old  dog.  Rover,  is  always  waiting  for  me  when  I  g( 
home  from  school,  and  the  way  he  runs  and  jumps  and  bark 
you  would  think  he  wanted  to  eat  me  up. 

When  I  throw  a  stick  he  will  run  and  bring  it  up,  and  i 
I  try  to  get  it  he  will  hold  on  and  growl,  and  pretend  to  be  ver 
angry;  but  he  wags  his  tail  and  winks  at  me,  to  let  me  knc 
that  he  is  only  in  fun. 

He  is  a  good  friend  to  our  old  Tabby  and  her  kittens ;  bi 
when  a  strange  cat  comes  about,  away  he  goes  after  her  lik 
the  wind,  barking  with  all  his  might.  Then  the  cat  goes  up  th 
nearest  tree  and  spits  at  him. 

When  the  children  are  at  play,  he  follows  them  about 
take  care  of  them.    He  will  lie  down  in  the  shade  and  go  t 
sleep,  but  he  keeps  one  eye  open,  and  if  anybody  comes  aloDi 
he  is  up  at  once  to  see  if  anything  is  the  matter. 

He  loves  to  play  with  the  children,  and  every  day  whf 
nurse  goes  out  with  the  baby,  she  gives  him  a  ride  on 
Rover's  back. 

How  Dogs  Look. 

Well,  John,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  something  more  abc 
your  dog  today. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Rover  with  a  bird  in  his  mouth 
has  been  trained  to  find  the  game  that  has  been  shot  and  brii, 
it  to  his  master.    When  he  takes  the  bird  he  is  careful  not 
bite  it. 

Rover  has  a  thick  coat  of  long  hair.  It  is  not  so  fine 
that  of  a  cat,  but  it  is  enough  to  keep  him  warm  in  cold  weatb 

The  cat  has  a  round  head,  but  Rover's  head  is  long  a 
his  nose  is  blunter  than  that  of  the  cat.  Rover's  ears  are! 
great  deal  larger  than  those  of  a  cat  and  they  hang  down 
the  side  of  his  head.  Some  dogs  have  ears  that  stand  up  a 
point  forward.  ' 

My  sister  has  a  little  white  terrier,  Gyp,  whose  hair  is  sil 
and  much  longer  than  Rover's,  and  it  hangs  down  over  his  ej 
in  a  very  funny  way.    He  can  see  very  well  for  all  that. 

Dogs  do  not  hunt  for  rats  and  mice,  but  if  a  rat  comes 
sight  when  Gyp  is  about,  he  gives  one  bound  and  a  snap,  a 
there  is  a  dead  rat.  When  Gyp  is  asleep,  if  we  call  out  "R; 
he  springs  up  and  rushes  about  as  if  he  were  crazy. 

When  a  cat  is  angry  she  lashes  her  tail  from  side  to  si 
but  when  a  dog  is  angry  he  holds  his  tail  out  straight  t 
stiff. 

When  a  dog  is  glad  he  wags  his  tail  as  though  he  wo 
wag  it  off.  When  the  little  black-and-tan  dogs  are  very  g\ 
you  can't  tell  whether  the  dog  or  the  tail  wags  most. 

The  cat  does  not  like  to  go  into  the  water,  but  Rover  lil 
nothing  better  than  to  swim  out  after  a  stick  which  I  h 
thrown  in.  In  summer  he  goes  into  the  water  every  da^ 
keep  himself  cool  and  clean. 

How  Dogs  Use  Their  Feet. 

Today,  John,  we  should  like  to  hear  something  about 
dog's  feet  and  how  he  uses  them.  Have  you  somethiii, 
tell  us  ? 

Yes !  One  way  the  dog  gets  about  is  by  swimming.  1  • 
summer  little  Harry  fell  into  the  river  when  no  one  was  ;  - 
by,  and  Rover  swam  in  and  brought  him  out. 

The  folks  made  a  great  fuss  over  him  then;  but  he  i 
not  mind  it :  only  he  seemed  glad  that  Harry  was  not  hurt.      _ 
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I  find  my  dog  has  just  as  many  toes  as  a  cat.  His  nails  are 
onger  than  those  of  the  cat,  but  not  so  sharp.  They  are  big 
ind  strong,  but  he  cannot  draw  them  back  into  his  foot. 

He  cannot  climb  a  tree,  as  his  nails  are  not  sharp  enough, 
mt  he  can  dig  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  when  he  is  after  a 
abbit  or  a  squirrel. 

The  bottoms  of  his  feet  are  harder  than  those  of  a  cat,  and 
le  can  run  all  day  in  rough  places  without  hurting  them. 

With  his  hard  feet  and  long  nails  he  makes  more  noise 
vhen  walking  than  a  cat;  but  then  it  is  no  matter,  for  he 
loes  not  have  to  catch  mice  and  rats. 

Rover  cannot  open  a  door,  but  he  raises  his  paw  and  raps 
)r  scratches  until  somebody  comes  and  opens  it  for  him. 

Ask  him  to  shake  hands  and  he  will  hold  out  his  paw  as 
veil  as  anybody  can,  though  he  has  not  learned  which  is  his 
ight  and  which  is  his  left. 

When  Gyp  is  hungry,  it  is  funny  to  see  him.  He  will  whine 
I  little,  and  then  sit  up  straight  and  hold  out  his  paws  like 
.  little  beggar. 

Then  if  you  oflfer  him  something  to  eat,  he  sniflfs  at  it, 
nd,  if  he  does  not  like  it,  turns  up  his  nose  and  goes  off.  He 
ikes  candy  as  well  as  I  do. 

How  Dogs  Use  Their  Jaws. 

Today  we  would  like  to  find  out  about  a  dog's  mouth  and 
;eth.    John,  have  you  something  to  tell  us  ? 

Yes !  When  playing  with  Rover,  last  night,  he  opened  his 
louth,  and  I  had  a  good  chance  to  set  what  was  inside? 

His  teeth  are  like  those  of  the  cat,  only  larger  and  stronger, 
nd  his  jaws  are  so  strong  that  tramps  run  away  when  he 
ffers  to  bite  them. 

When  Lion,  the  old  bulldog,  gets  his  grip  on  anything,  the 
nly  way  to  make  him  let  go  is  to  open  his  jaws  with  a  bar 
f  iron. 

The  cat  uses  both  its  claws  and  teeth  in  catching  game,  but 
le  dog  can  bite  so  much  harder  that  he  does  not  need  sharp 
aws  to  help  him  much. 

When  a  dog  eats,  he  swallows  large  pieces  of  meat  without 
lewing,  and  he  will  crush  a  bone  to  get  all  the  meat  and  the 
larrow  inside.  After  he  has  eaten  off  the  meat,  he  often  swal- 
i'ws  the  bone. 

His  tongue  is  not  so  rough  as  that  of  a  cat,  but  he  laps 
.  |ater  and  milk  with  it,  and  he  loves  to  lick  the  hands  and 
.  |ices  of  his  friends. 

In  summer,  when  it  is  very  hot,  the  dog  does  not  sweat 
!  we  do,  but  he  opens  his  mouth  and  pants,  and  the  water 
ins  off  from  his  tongue. 

When  the  dog  is  well,  his  nose  always  feels  cool;  but  if  he 

ill,  his  nose  gets  warm. 

It  is  funny  to  see  how  Rover  will  act  when  someone  comes 
ound  whose  looks  he  does  not  like. 

He  just  stands  straight  and  his  hair  begins  to  rise.  Then 
,:  raises  his  upper  lip  so  as  to  show  his  long  teeth,  and  gives 
ivery  low  growl. 

Next  he  steps  forward  a  little  and  gives  two  or  three  short 

;id  snappish  growls,  and  then  somebody  had  better  look  out. 

One  day  my  mother  was  coming  up  the  lane,  and  met  a 

limp,  who  made  a  motion  to  take  hold  of  her.    Rover  made 

'■  spring,  and  his  jaws  snapped.    The  fellow  yelled,  and  as 


he  ran  away  he  limped  as  though  he  had  been  hurt.     Since 
then  he  has  not  been  about. 

How  Dogs  See  and  Smell. 

I  think  John  has  something  new  to  tell  us  about  his  dog 
to-day.    Let  us  listen  to  him. 

I  have  looked  at  my  dog's  eyes,  and  I  find  that  the  pupil 
is  round,  like  mine,  and  does  not  shut  up  into  a  streak,  as  in 
a  cat. 

The  dog  does  not  see  so  well  in  the  night  as  a  cat,  but  his 
sense  of  smell  is  much  more  keen. 

My  uncle  has  a  pointer  dog  named  Grouse,  and  one  day 
I  went  out  with  them  to  hunt  quails. 

Grouse  would  run  all  about  until  he  smelled  the  birds,  and 
then  he  would  creep  along  a  little  way  and  stand  still,  with  his 
nose  pointing  forward. 

My  uncle  would  then  come  up  with  his  gun,  and  when  he 
was  ready,  the  dog  would  go  slowly  forward  and  scare  the 
birds  up,  when  my  uncle  would  shoot  them. 

A  dog  will  follow  the  track  of  his  master  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  hounds  will  follow  the  track  of  a  wolf  or  a  fox  or 
a, bear,  so  that  the  hunter  can  come  up  with  it  and  kill  it. 

Rover  is  a  good  watch-dog,  and  if  he  hears  or  smells  any- 
body about  in  the  night,  he  makes  a  great  racket. 

►He  knows  where  the  other  animals  belong,  and  if  a  cow 
or  a  pig  gets  into  the  garden  or  yard  he  goes  and  drives  it  out. 

NOTES    FO&    CONVERSATION    LESSONS 

The  Horse. 

Horse  can  run,  trot,  hunt,  carry  people,  drink,  swim,  race, 
gallop,  jump  fences,  eat,  sleep,  draw  loads,  paw,  bite,  plough, 
kick. 

Use,  habits,  appearance,  dependence,  how  serve  us  and 
treatment  required  for  service:  Shelter,  barn,  blanket,  bed, 
fodder,  grass,  hay,  oats,  two  quarts  of  grain. 

Characteristics:  Strength,  affection,  patience,  intelligence 
(very  nervous),  iron  shoes,  the  blacksmith. 

Kinds:  Circus  (tricks,  dance),  kneel,  stage,  hunting,  fire, 
car,  ambulance,  saddle,  policeman's,  war,  cart,  Indian,  Shet- 
land, canal,  derrick,  race,  Arab,  swift,  loving,  wild,  lasso 
caught,  tamed. 

Lives  in  stable  (not  in  house  like  cat),  lies  on  dry  hay, 
clean  horse  with  comb,  brush ;  man's  best  friend,  works  roads, 
ploughs,  draws  sleds,  sleighs,  gives  us  pleasure  riding,  driving, 
delivers  goods. 

Parts:  Head  long  (face  long),  ears,  eyes,  nostrils  wide, 
velvet  nose,  mouth  very  large,  neck  long,  mane,  hair  on  neck; 
body:  broad,  strong  back  (carry  people  all  day,  does  not  tire) ; 
legs:  slender,  long  (running);  hoofs:  grow  like  our  nails 
(feet)  hard  case  of  horn;  tail:  covered  with  long,  coarse  hair, 
.switch  flies  off;  body:  covered  with  thick  coat  of  short  hair 
(used  in  plaster),  keeps  him  warm  in  all  but  coldest  weather, 
he  needs  blanket  (while  standing). 

Treat  horses  kindly,  do  not  jerk  reins  (hurts  mouth)  nor 
whip  nor  drive  fast  up  or  down  hill,  lames  them ;  gives  them 
plenty  of  hay,  oats,  water  (horse  needs  two  large  buckets  at 
a  time),  puts  mouth  in  water  and  swallows  whole  mouthfuls 
(should  not  drink  until  cooled  off),  horse  likes  to  eat  grass 
in  Spring ;  hoofs  used  for  glue. 

Habits :  to  roll,  play,  run,  whinny,  neigh,  walk,  trot,  gallop, 
obey  signals  (let  children  whinny  like  horse). 
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Dog. 

Drive  cows,  guard  house  and  baby,  as  pet,  growl,  do  tricks, 
beg,  whine,  lick,  swim,  eat,  run,  jump,  go  errands,  find  chil- 
dren, play,  catch  rats,  carry  parcels,  wag  tail,  bark,  draw 
carts ;  head  larger  and  longer  than  that  of  cat,  large  hanging 
ears,  kind  eyes,  long  nose,  large  teeth,  baby  called  puppy, 
greyhound  swift,  jumps  high;  setter  and  pointer  to  hunt; 
Eskimo  dog  draws  sled;  spitz  (white  almost  always),  fox  ter- 
rier, black  and  tan,  mastiff  (large),  pug,  dachshund,  sheep  dog, 
Newfoundland,  poodle,  bulldog,  foxhound,  skye  (hairy), 
spaniel. 

Eats  meat,  bones,  bread,  candy ;  drinks  water  all  colors, 
jaws  strong,  can  grip  like  iron,  crush  bones  and  swallow ;  legs 
and  body  covered  with  rough,  curly  or  smooth  hair ;  forgiving, 
affectionate,  trustworthy,  docile,  clever;  wonderful  scent; 
when  hot,  pants  and  water  runs  off  tongue. 

Squirrel. 

Flying  squirrel  nine  inches  in  length,  lives  in  woods  or 
parks ;  gives  little  chirpy  bark ;  kept  for  pet  in  cages,  gambols, 
plays ;  color  gray,  white  breast,  black  or  brown,  covered  with 
fur,  fur  made  into  muffs  and  tippets;  head  (ears  stand  up) 
small  and  pointed ;  hears  well ;  eyes  bright  and  black,  nose 
long,  whiskers  like  cat,  mouth  has  four  long  front  teeth  and 
also  pouches;  body  ten  inches  long  and  tail  ten  inches,  tail 
bushy  and  holds  it  over  back ;  four  legs ;  feet,  long,  thin,  five 
fingers  like  loes  on  fore  feet  of  cat,  with  sharp  curved  claws 
holds  on  branches. 

Food :  Nuts,  acorns,  seeds,  berries,  fruit,  corn,  raw  vegeta- 
bles, drinks  water  and  milk. 

Lives  in  nests  of  grass  or  moss  lined  with  leaves  in  the 
hollow  of  trees  or  branches,  sometimes  robs  birds'  nests  of 
eggs  or  eats  young  birds. 

Little  bag  or  skin  on  each  side  of  cheeks  just  back  of 
mouth,  packs  it  with  nuts  or  corn  by  means  of  fore  paws ;  when 
mouth  is  shut  bags  are  closed,  when  he  gets  home  he  puts 
paws  against  cheeks  behind  the  bag  and  pushes  nuts  out,  hold- 
ing mouth  open  to  let  them  drop;  playful,  frisky,  runs  along 
branches  of  trees. 

Dainty  eater,  sits  on  hind  legs  and  holds  tail  up,  nut  in 
fore  paws,  gnaws  shell  and  pecks  meat;  says  chip  chip. 

Can  jump,  climb,  run,  scratch,  gnaw. 

Hen  and  Duck. 

Where  does  the  hen  live?  Can  a  duck  live  on  land?  Gef 
food?  What  does  .it  like  best  to  do?  Ever  see  her  swim? 
Which  walks  better  ?  Where  does  she  try  to  get  when  it 
rains?  Which  is  better  fitted  for  water?  How  is  the  duck 
fitted  for  water?  How  does  she  look  when  wet?  Cold  un- 
comfortable clothes  of  hen  are  wet  through. 

The  duck's  clothes  do  not  wet  through.  Duck  keeps  water 
feathers  oiled.  Fler  body  has  a  close,  warm  under-covering 
of  down ;  hen  has  not  boat-like  shape  of  duck ;  floats  easily  on 
water ;  moved  along  by  two  strong,  broad  paddles  which  push 
against  water  and  so  she  swims  along.  If  children  could  draw 
fingers  through  a  vessel  of  water,  first  with  the  fingers  closed 
and  then  opened,  they  will  understand  the  use  of  web.  How 
does  the  hen  get  her  food?  Why  does  she  need  a  hard 
beak?  Where  does  the  duck  like  to  feed?  (Ponds,  wet  and 
muddy  places.)     Duck  separates,  food  from  mud  and  water 


eats  worms,  insects,  fish.  Finds  most  of  these  things  in  water 
often  at  bottom  of  pond  or  ditch.  Dives  and  stretches  necl 
so  as  to  reach  bottom.  Uses  eggs  and  flesh  for  food ;  down  anc 
small  feathers  for  pillows. 

Duck  and  hen  nearly  same  size,  both  two  wings  and  tw( 
legs,  feet  of  both  three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  both  coverei 
with  feathers ;  duck  has  no  red  comb,  long  flat  bill  instead  o 
beak ;  head  greater  length,  round  in  shape.  Duck  has  smooti 
curved  neck,  long,  gently  curved  body,  pointed  tail.  Hen' 
body  more  nearly  round,  tail  more  full,  legs  longer  and  furthe 
front.  Compare  colors,  speak  of  lovely  hues  of  drake.  Due 
has  webbed  toes. 

Our  Flag.     For  1A  or  IB. 

Teacher  holds  flag,  uj) 

What  is  this?  I  will  write  flag  on  board.  What  word  di 
I  write?  We  will  talk  of  our  flag  to-day.  What  are  the  coloi 
m  the  flag?  The  part  with  the  colors  is  called  the  banner.  Tl 
part  I  hold  it  by,  the  stick,  staff,  or  pole.  Stick  so  soldiers  a 
wave  it,  carry  it  high  up  or  put  over  shoulders — to  fasten 
window-sill,  to  ship,  school  or  other  buildings. 

The  stick  is  to  hold  banner  so  it  can  blow  in  the  wind. 

Haimer  made  of  cloth  or  silk.  Notice  red  and  whi 
(stripes),  white  stars  on  blue  square.  Called:  Star  SpangL 
P>anner,  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Stars  and  Stripes. 

Each  country  has  a  flag.    Describe  them. 
When  do  we  see  flags  ?    Holidays,  as  4th  of  July,  Memori 
Day,  parades,  soldiers'  graves. 

Why,  in  parades,  do  soldiers  ever  cover  old  bits  of  to 
flags?     Because  men  fought  and  died  for  Our  Flag — of  t'j 
Free — torn  by  guns  and. cannons.     Precious  because  it  is 
what  the  flag  is  made  of,  but  what  it  stands  for  (means),  t\\ 
makes  soldiers  fight  for  it. 

American  ships  fly  it. 

Review. 

Why  more  precious  than  any  other  piece  of  cloth  ? 

POETRY. 
This  is  my  country's  flag. 

And  I  am  my  country's  boy ; 
To  love  and  serve  it  well 

Will  ever  be  my  joy. 
Now  let  us  all  salute  the  flag 

That  floats  in  glory  here, 
The  flag  that  Washington  so  loved. 

The  flag  to  us  so  dear. 

Rise  and  salute.    Sing  chorus.    Three  cheers  for  the  Rl 
White  and  Blue. 

Reading. 

The  flag  is  red,  white  and  blue.  It  is  my  flag.  This  fl 
is  pretty.  The  flag  is  on  the  boat.  The  flag  will  fly.  Hil 
you  a  flag,  Ned  ?  Yes ;  my  flag  is  little.  My  flag  is  not  niT 
Tom  has  a  flag  in  his  hat.    Here  is  Ida. 

We  are  going  to  play  soldiers  (new  word).  Soldiers  h^ 
flags. 

Fred  has  his  drum.     Bab}'  has  a  soldier  hat.     I  am  a 
soldier.    Ned  has  a  cap,  too. 

Let  us  go  to  mamma.  She  likes  soldiers.  Here  are  soldij 
mamma!  Mamma  says,  I  see  the  soldiers.  You  are  pr<| 
soldiers !     You  have  flags  and  drums. 

Run  away,  Dash- — you  cannot  play.    Do  you  see  my  drj 
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DRAMATIZATION— SECOND  YEAR 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 
A  bunch  of  grapes  tied  up  over  the  doorway  will  make  this 
\ery  realistic;  or  a  picture  will  do.     If  neither  is  procurable, 
he  imagination  must  supply  the  deficiency. 

Let  the  child  who  is  to  play  the  fox  vvalk  along  and  look  up 
hungrily,  saying,  "What  beautiful  grapes  !    I  wish  I  had  some !" 
'  ct  him  jump  up  and  try  to  reach  them.     Then  again.     The 
ird  time  he  must  fall  over  on  the  floor.    He  then  gets  up,  rub- 
bing his  head,  and  walking  away,  says  with  a  look  of  disgust, 
Those  grapes  are  sour."    - 

The  Milkmaid. 
A  girl  with  a  pail  or  basket  on  her  head  comes  in  humming, 
ands  soliloquiaing: 
"I  have  eight  quarts  of  milk  in  this  pail.    When  I  sell  it  I 
will  get  money  enough  for  fifty  eggs.     From  fifty  eggs  I  can 
safely  say  that  forty  chickens  will  be  hatched.     The  chickens 
will  be  big  enough  to  take  to  market  at  Christmas,  and  they 
will  bring  a  good  price  then.    They  will  come  to  five  dollars, 
at  least,  and  with  that  I  will  buy  a  handsome  new  dress.     I 
think  I  will  buy  a  green  one ;  yes,  that's  what  I'll  do.    Then  I 
will  wear  it  to  church,  and  all  the  people  will  stare  at  me.    But 
[  won't  look  at  any  of  them ;  no,  not  I  ( tossing  her  head  proud- 
ly).-   The  pail  topples  over,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

She  looks  horrified  for  a  minute,  atid  then,  covering  her  face 
zvith  her  hands,  iveeps. 

"Now  I  can't  buy  any  fifty  eggs,  and  I  won't  sell  any  chick- 
ens, and  I  can't  buy  my  pretty  green  dress.  I'm  sorry  now  I 
was  so  proud." 

The  Fox  in  the  Well. 
One  boy  crouching  on  the  floor  down  behind  the  high-chair 
will  represent  the  fox;  another,  kneeling  on  the  chair  and  look- 
ing over  the  back,  the  wolf. 

The  Wolf — Who  is  down  there? 

The  Fox — Dear  Wolf,  it  is  I,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you 

»e  come.    You  will  help  me  out,  I  am  sure, 
'he  Wolf — Poor  little  Foxie  !    How  did  you  get  down  there  ? 
;  How  long  have  you  been  there?    It  must- be  very  damp  so  deep 
down  in  a  well  like  that.     I  do  pity  you  with  all  my  heart. 
You  might  catch  cold  in  such  a  place,  and  how  sad  it  would  be 
if  you  were  to  die! 

The  Fox— Oh,  Wolf !  Wolf !  This  is  no  time  to  talk.  Help 
me  out  quickly,  and  pity  me  afterwards. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 
Those  children  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  stable 
will  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  a  manger.    Explain  that  it  means 
!  a  box  fastened  to  the  wall,  out  of  which  the  horse  eats. 

A  boy  seated  in  a  box  of  straw  will  represent  the  dog  in  the 
-_  1  manger;  tivo  other  boys,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  the 
•  I  cxen.     The  oxen  draw  near  and  attempt  to  eat  the  straw,  but 
the  dog  prevents  them  by  barking. 
'       Dog — Bow-wow !    Get  away ! 

Ox — Why  don't  you  eat  some  oi  it  yourself? 
Dog — I  can't.    Bow-wow !    Bow-wow  ! 
Ox — What  a  selfish  fellow  you  are !    You  can't  eat  the  hay 
1 1  yourself,  and  you  won't  let  us  have  it. 

The  Honest  Woodman. 
Characters :  The  Honest  Woodman ;  a  Fairy ;  the  Dishonest 

Neighbor. 


Scene:  A  boy  chopping  a  tree  by  the  river.  Designate  a 
certain  part  of  the  room  as  the  river,  and  a  pillar  or  even  a 
chair  as  the  tree.  After  the  boy  has  chopped  for  a  little  while, 
his  ax  slips  and  falls  into  the  water. 

Woodman — Oh,  I  have  lost  my  ax !  What  shall  I  do  ? 
With  it  I  could  barely  earn  my  living;  without  it  we  shall 
starve.     {Enter  Fairy.) 

Fairy — What  is  the  trouble,  my  good  friend? 

Woodman — I  have  lost  my  ax ;  my  ax  I  valued  as  a  brother. 
Where  can  I  get  another? 

Fairy — Do  not  mourn,  my  good  friend;  I  will  try  to  help 
you.  {Dives  down  into  the  water  [behind  a  desk]  and  brings 
up  an  ax  of  gold  [pasteboard  covered  with  gilt  paper]).  Is 
this  your  ax? 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  mme;  that  ax  would  buy  mine  a 
thousand  times  over,  but  it  is  not  mine;  it  is  not  mine.  {Fairy 
dives  again;  brings  up  an  ax  of  silver.) 

Fairy — Is  this  your  ax? 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  my  ax,  and  yet  it  is  worth  much 
more  than  mine.  {Fairy  dives  for  the  third  time,  and  brings 
up  the  woodman's  ax.) 

Woodman— Ah,  that  is  my  ax !  that  is  my  ax ! 

Fairy — Yes,  this  is  the  honest  ax  with  which  you  earn  the 
bread  to  feed  your  hungry  children.  Because  you  would  not 
lie,  the  silver  ax  and  the  gold  one  shall  both  be  yours. 

Woodman — Thank  you,  dear  fairy ;  my  wife  and  little  one 
will  be  very  happy.  {Fairy  departs.  Woodman  trudges  along; 
meets  a  neighbor.) 

Neighbor — Where  did  you  get  those  fine  axes? 

Woodman — From  the  Water  Fairy. 

Neighbor — How  did  that  happen? 

Woodman — I  was  chopping  wood  near  the  river,  when  my 
ax  slipped  into  the  water.  The  Water  Fairy  brought  up  first 
a  gold  ax  and  next  a  silver  one,  asking  whether  they  were 
mine.  I  said  no.  At  last  she  brought  up  my  own  ax.  She 
gave  me  the  three  axes,  because  I  told  the  truth. 

Neighbor — I  think  I  will  go  to  the  river  and  try  my  luck. 
{Brings  his  ax  and  begins  to^chop.  The  ax  .slips  into  the 
water.) 

Neighbor — Oh,  I  have  lost  my  ax!  I  have  lost  my  ax! 
{Fairy  appears;  dives  beneath  the  ivater;  brings  up  a  gold  ax.) 

Fairy— Is  this  your  ax  ? 

Neighbor — Yes,  that  is  my  ax. 

Fairy — No,  it  is  not  your  ax,  it  is  mine.  I  shall  take  it  away 
with  me.  Now  go  and  get  your  own  yourself.  {Fairy  disap- 
pears.   Neighbor  trudges  home  dejectedly,  head  dozvn.) 

MOTHER    GOOSE    PANTOMIME. 

Characters:  Little  Boy  Blue,  Little  Jack  Horner,  Little 
Miss  MufTet,  Jack  and  Jill,  Old  King  Cole,  Humpty  Dumpty, 
Mistress  Mary,  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Little  Bo-peep. 

Let  certain  children  act  the  characters,  while  the  class  re- 
cites or  sings  the  rhymes. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 

For  the  classroom  anything  will  do  for  the  haystack;  a 
pile  of  coats  or  even  the  teacher's  desk,  by  simply  saying,  "This 
is  the  haystack."  Let  Little  Boy  Blue  sit  on  the  floor  leaning 
against  the  haystack,  eyes  closed.  Choose  a  boy  with. a  blue 
suit,  or  even  a  blue  blouse. 

Then  let  the  children  sing  or  recite : 
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Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn. 
The  sheep  in  the  meadow,  the  cows  in  the  corn; 
Where's  the  little  boy  that  minds  the  sheep? 
He's  under  the  haystack,  fast  asleep. 

Little  Jack  Horner. 
Next  choose  Jack  Horner ;  give  him  a  large  circle  of  paste- 
board for  a  pie.    Seat  him  on  a  low  stool  or  on  the  floor  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.    At  the  proper  inoment  let  him  pretend  to 
take  a  raisin  out  of  his  pie  and  hold  it  up.    Recitation : 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner 

Eating  a   Christmas  pie ; 
He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 

And  said,  "What  a  good  boy  am  11" 

Little  Miss  Muffet. 
Let  a  little  girl  sit  on  the  etlge  of  the  platform  with  a  bowl 
in  her  lap  and  a  spoon  in  her  hand :  let  her  pretend  to  eat  out 
of  the  bowl.   When  the  supposed  spider  comes  near  she  should 
jump  up  and  move  away,  looking  frightened.    Class  recites : 

Little  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey; 
There  came  a  big  spider,  who  sat  down  beside  her. 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

Jack  and  Jill. 
Let  a  boy  and  a  girl  carry  a  pail  between  them,  lifting  their 
feet  with  ostentatious  difficulty,  to  represent  the  climbing  of  a 
hill.  All  of  a  sudden  Jack  must  stumble  and  fall,  letting  go 
his  side  of  the  pail.  Then  let  Jill  tumble,  too,  and  let  the 
pail  roll  away.  In  a  minute  Jill  gets  up  and,  going  over  to 
Jack,  who  sits  up  rubbing  his  head,  helps  him  to  his  feet,  then 
leads  him  away.    Class  recites : 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack   fell   down   and  broke  his  crown. 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Old  King  Cole. 
Let  one  boy  sit  in  the  teacher's  high-chair,  with  a  paper 
crown  on  his  head.  When  the  children  have  arrived  at  "And 
a  merry  old  soul  was  he,"  the  door  should  open  and  a  boy  enter 
holding  aloft  a  pipe,  followed  by  another  carrying  a  tray  with 
a  bowl  on  it,  followeJ  by  three  others  playing  imaginary 
violins.  The  first  servitor  should  hand  the  pipe  to  the  king, 
and  step  to  one  side ;  the  king  puts  the  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The 
second  one  places  the  tray  on  the  king's  lap,  and  steps  along- 
side of  the  first  servitor.  The  three  fiddlers  then  step  in  front 
of  the  king,  and,  bowing  low,  continue  playing.  The  class 
could  recite  the  poem  more  than  once,  if  desired,  while  the 
playing  goes  on.     Class  recites : 

Old  King  Cole 

Was  a  merry  old  soul,  etc. 

HUMPTY   DuMPTV. 

Let  a  boy  sit  on  as  high  a  place  as  possible,  and  tumble  oiif 
lightly  at  the  appropriate  time,  huddling  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 
Recitation : 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 

Couldn't  put  Humpty  together  again. 

Tell  the  children  that  Humpty  Dumpty  really  means  an  egg. 

Mistress  Mary. 
Let  a  tall  girl  enter,  followed  by  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  half 


of  them  carrying  bells  and  the  other  half  shells.  Let  theni 
range  themselves  against  the  wall,  Mistress  Mary  at  one  end 
directing  them  by  gesture.    Let  the  class  recite : 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells. 
And  cockle  shells. 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row-. 

At  "silver  bells,"  let  the  bells  ring;  at  "cockle  shells,"  hold 
up  the  shells ;  at  "pretty  maids  all  in  a  row,"  let  the  smaller 
girls  bow  politely. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

Two  characters:  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  the  dog.  y* 
tall  girl  for  Old  Mother  Hubbard ;  a  small,  lively  boy  to  repre- 
sent the  dog.    Class  recites: 

Old   Mother   Hubbard 

Went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone ; 

But  when  she  came  there. 

The  cupboard  was  bare. 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

During  this  recitation,  Old  Mother  Hubbard  opens  a  doc 
and  points  to  the  closet  within.  The  dog  looks  at  the  bar 
cupboard,  and  turns  away  dejectedly,  with  his  head  down. 

She  went  to  the  baker's 

To  buy  him  some  bread, 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  poor  dog  was  dead. 

At  the  first  line.  Mother  Hubbard  goes  out.  While  she  i 
away,  the  dog  sinks  lower  and  lower,  until  finally  he  lips  r. 
the  floor,  dead.    Just  then  Mother  Hubbard  returns. 

She  went  to  the  joiner's 

To  buy  him  a  coffin. 
But  when  she  came  back 

The  poor  dog  was  laughing. 


When  Mother  Hubbard  sees  the  dog  lying  dead  she  goc 
out  again  and  comes  in  carrying  a  box,  but  by  this  time  the  do 
is  up  again  and  jumping  around  laughing. 

She  took  a  clean  dish 

To  get  him  some  tripe, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

Mother  Hubbard  goes  out,  carrying  something  that  resen 
bles  a  dish.    When  she  returns,  with  something  on  it,  the  dc| 
has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

She  went  to  the  hatter's 

To  buy  him  a  hat. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

Mother  Hubbard  goes  out  again,  and  when  she  comes  batJ 
the  dog  is  feeding  the  cat.    Let  him  stoop  down  and  pretend.  I 

She  went  to  the  tailor's 

To  buy  him  a  wig. 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 


Mother  Hubbard  goes  out,  and  when  she  comes  back  th 
time  she  finds  the  dog  dancing  a  jig. 

She  went  to  the  tailor's 

To  buy  him  a  coat, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  ridina;  a  goat. 
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When  Mother  Hubbard  returns  the  dog  is  sitting  astride  of 
a  chair. 

She  went  to  the  cobbler's 

To  buy  him  some  shoes, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  reading  the  news. 

This  time,  on  her  return,  he  is  reading  the  newspaper. 

The  dame  made  a  curtsy, 

The  dog  made  a  bow; 
The  dame  said.  "Your  servant" ; 

The  dog  said,  "Bow-wow !" 

Teach  Mother  Hubbard  how  to  make  a  curtsy,  and  the 
■dog"  how  to  make  a  bow.  At  the  aforesaid  speeches,  let  both 
simply  bow  again. 

It  would  be  very  effective  and  realistic,  though  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  Mother  Hubbard  could  produce,  on  each 
return,  the  article  mentioned  in  the  stanza. 

Little  Bo-peep. 
Let  Little  Bo-peep  march  in  slowly,  holding  her  crook  in 
her  hand,  and  looking  about  her,  as  if  searching  for  something. 
Let  the  class  recite  or  sing: 

Little  Bo-peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 

And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them ; 
Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home. 

And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep, 
And  dreamed  she  heard  them  bleating ; 

But  when  she  awoke,  she  found  it  a  joke, 
For  still  they  all  were  fleeting. 

During  the  recitation  of  this  stanza  Bo-peep  sits  down  in 
a  chair  and  falls  asleep ;  later  she  wakes  up  and  goes  searching 
for  her  sheep. 

Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 

Determined  for  to  find  them ; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed. 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them. 

Comes  back  from  her  search,  weeping.     Let  the  class  re- 
it  the  last  stanza  while  Bo-peep  departs. 
After  the  rhymes  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  to  the 
ildren,  it  might  be  well  for  one  class  in  a  grade  to  give  the 
mtominie  to  another,  the  class  visited  reciting  the  rhymes. 
lo  word  is  spoken  during  the  pantomime,  until,  at  the  end, 
fother  Goose  enters,  followed  by  all  her  children.     Mother 
oose  recites : 

My  children  dear  are  weary. 

And  now  should  be  in  bed ; 
Boy  Blue  will  need  no  pillow 

Beneath  his  sleepy  head. 

Jack  Horner,  come,  stop  eating — 

That  very  greedy  boy 
Would  rather  have  plum  pudding 

Than  any  kind  of  toy. 

Miss  MufFet.  mother's  darling. 

With  head  of  golden  curls. 
Must  learn  that  biggest  spiders 

Will  not  hurt  little  girls. 

Now,  Jack  and  Jill,  just  listen — 

When   climbing  up   a  hill. 
Don't  ever  look  behind  you. 

And  then  your  pail  won't  spill. 

Old  King  Cole,  your  fiddlers 

Are  very  fine  to  hear ; 
They  drive  away  all  sorrow. 

And  bring  us  mirth  and  cheer. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  come,  sit  down. 

And  keep  away  from   walls ; 
Some  day  I  fear,  you  will  have  had 

Just  one  too  many  falls. 


Mistress   Mary,  dearest  child. 

With  bells  and  cockles  gay 
Come,  tells  us  how  your  pretty  maids 

And  you  have  passed  the  day. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog 

O,  what  a  jolly  pair! 
Next  time  you  search  the  cupboard 

I  trust  it  won't  be  bare. 

Now,  dead  Bo-peep,  don't  mourn  your  sheep. 

Because  they  look  so  bare; 
If  only  you'll  have  patience, 

Those  tails  will  grow  as  fair, 

As  long  and  lovely  as  they  were 

Before  they  strayed  away 
And  filled  your  little  heart  with  fears. 

While  searching  night  and  day. 

Chorus  of  characters : 

We  love  you  well,  O  mother  dear, 

And  list  to  all  you  say; 
We'll  ponder  well  the  words  of  love 

By  which  you  point  the  way; 
And  all  our  lives,  through  storm  and  sun, 

We'll  hear  the  words  of  cheer. 
And  see  the  kindly,  gentle  face 

Of  Mother  Goose  so  dear. 

If  desired,  this  pantomime  could  be  used  for  the  closing 
exercises ;  in  that  case  each  class  could  contribute  a  part.  With 
pretty  costumes  and  good  music,  it  would  be  quite  effective. 
The  chorus  could  be  massed  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Pandora. 
Characters.     Epimetheus,  a  boy;  Pandora,  a  girl. 

For  the  box,  a  large  chest  which  would  hold  two  or  three 
children  would  be  good ;  if  that  could  pot  be  managed,  a  denim 
cover  spread  over  two  chairs  and  hanging  down  all  round. 

Pandora — Oh,  what  a  pretty  box ! 

Epimetheus — Yes,  it  is  pretty. 

Pandora — I  wonder  what  is  in  it. 

Epimetheus — I  don't  know. 

Pandora — Suppose  we  look. 

Epimetheus — You  must  not.    We  dare  not  touch  it. 

Pandora — Who  told  you  so? 

Epimetheus — The  man  who  brought  it  here. 

Pandora — Who  is  he? 

Epimetheus — He  has  wings  on  his  cap  and  wings  on  his 
shoes. 

Pandora— O,  that  is  Mercury.    What  did  he  say? 

Epimetheus— He  said  that  we  must  not  touch  the  box,  be- 
cause it  contains  a  secret. 

Pandora — Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  contains. 

Epimetheus — Come  out  in  the  garden,  Pandora,  and  have 
some  fruit.     (They  walk  around,  play  a  little,  pretend  to  eat.) 

Pandora — I  wonder  what  is  in  the  box. 

Epimetheus — O  Pandora,  you  talk  of  nothing  but  the  box. 
I  am  tired  of  it. 

Pandora — Suppose  we  open  it  a  little  way. 

Epimetheus— I  tell  you  we  must  not  touch  it.  Oh,  I  wish 
it  had  never  been  left  here.    (Epimetheus  goes  out  sadly.) 

Pandora— What  a  pretty  box!  What  lovely  gold  cord 
tying  it.  I'm  going  to  take  a  peep.  (Lifts  up  the  cover.  Then, 
ivith  a  horrified  look,  tries  to  close  it  down  again.  Meanwhile 
Epimetheus  has  come  in  and  is  standing  zvatching.  There  is 
tapping  on  the  inside  of  the  bo.v.  "Let  m^  out!  Let  me  out!" 
The  cover  goes  up  and  a  figure  arises.  [A  child  zvith  head  and 
body  covered  zvith  a  purple  cloth  would  do.     Have  holes  for 
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the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.]     The  children,  affrighted,  stand 
back.) 

Pandora — Who  are  you? 

Figure — Little  one,  I  am  Sorrow.  Some  people  call  me 
Trouble.    Have  you  never  heard  of  me? 

Both  Children — No,  we  have  never  heard  of  Sorrow. 

Pandora — What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Sorrow — I  am  going  abroad  through  the  world.  The  rosy 
face  shall  grow  pale,  and  the  strong  limbs  weak.  All  people 
shall  feel  my  blighting  touch. 

Epimetheus — Why  do  you  do  these  dreadful  things? 

Pandora — ^Von't  you  please  go  back  in  the  box? 

Sorrow — I  can  never  go  back.    Why  did  you  let  me  out  ? 

Pandora  (weeping) — I  only  wanted  to  see  what  was  in  the 
box.    Oh !  I  am  JO  sorry  I  did  it. 

Sorrow — Good-by,  children.  You  will  see  more  of  me  by- 
and-by.     {Passes  out.) 

Epimetheus — I  don't  like  Sorrow.    Do  you,  Pandora? 

Pandora — No,  I  don't.    I  hope  she  never  comes  back. 

(Another  sound  of  tapping  from  the  box.  Children  run 
around  the  room  in  great  terror.  This  time  a  figure  in  a  black 
cloth  rises  from,  the  box.    The  children  stand  petrified.) 

Pandora — Who  are  you? 

Figure — I  am  Sin. 

Pandora — What  is  Sin? 

Figure — It  means  Wrong-doing. 

Pandora — We  never  do  wrong.    Do  we,  Epimetheus? 

Epimetheus — You  do,  Pandora.    You  opened  the  box. 

Pandora — Oh,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  do  wrong.  I'll  never 
do  it  again. 

Sin — You  won't  need  to.  Through  you,  Sorrow  and  Sin 
will  spread  throughout  the  world. 

Pandora  (weeps  heart-brokenly) — Oh,  why  did  I  touch  it? 
Why  did  I  touch  it.  ' 

Epimetheus — Are  you  worse  than  Sorrow? 

Sin — Much  worse.  Sorrow  sometimes  makes  people  think. 
Sometimes  it  makes  hard  hearts  soft.  It  makes  beautiful 
characters  better.  But  Sin  is  all  bad.  In  an  instant  I  can 
make  the  beautiful  white  snow  look  like  filthy  mud.  The  white 
robe  of  innocence  becomes  black  as  ink.  (The  children  shrink 
further  and  further  from  the  figure.)  I  have  broken  up  the 
happiest  homes ;  I  have  destroyed  the  most  promising  buds. 
The  good  fly  away  from  me.  They  know  that  my  very  breath 
brings  danger.  Farewell,  you  are  too  young  for  me  yet.  I  go 
abroad  to  spread  destruction. 

Epimetheus — Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Sin — No,  it  is  my  work ;  I  glory  in  it.    (Stalks  out.) 

Epimetheus — I  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  Sin. 
Will  you,  Pandora? 

Pandora — Never,  never.  I  will  fly  every  time  I  see  her 
coming.  She  is  ugly,  ugly.  (Another  tap  comes  from  the 
box.) 

Pandora  (panic-stricken) — Don't  open  the  box,  Epi- 
metheus; don't  let  any  more  out. 

Epimetheus — Could  there  be  anything  worse  than  the  last? 
Pandora — I  don't  know ;  but  I'm  afraid,  afraid.     Don't" 
open   the   box.      (Tapping   continues.     A   low,   siveet   voice 
speaks) :  "I  am  a  friend.    I  can  help  you." 

Pandora — She  says  she  is  a  friend. 

Epimetheus— We  need  a  friend. 
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Pandora — Yes,  we  do.  (They  open  the  box,  and  o  lovely 
fairy  in  zvhite,  with  glittering  wings  and  a  silver  crown  steps 
out.    The  children  stand,  surprised,  smiling.) 

Both — Who  are  you? 

Vision — I  am  Hope,  dear  children.  I  thought  you  needed 
me. 

Pandora — Yes,  we  do;  we  have  seen  Sorrow. 

Epimetheus — And  Sin  has  been  near  us. 

Both — But  she  didn't  touch  us. 

Hope — That  is  well,  my  children. 

Pandora — What  is  your  work,  dear  Hope? 

Hope — I  go  to  those  whom  Sorrow  has  touched,  and  lift 
up  their  heads.  I  bring  back  vigor  to  the  fainting  limbs,  and 
color  to  the  pale  cheeks. 

Both — How  good  you  are,  dear  Hope.  (Each  takes  a 
hand.) 

Epimetheus — But  you  have  no  power  against  Sin,  have 
you? 

Hope — Yes,  children,  I  have. 

Pandora — Can  you  make  the  inky  robe  white? 

Hope — As  white  as  the  day  it  was  made. 

Both — How  ? 

Hope — I  bring  them  repentance.  I  whisper  to  them  until 
they  are  truly  sorry,  and  then  they  become  white  again. 

Both — How  beautiful! 

Pandora — I  am  so  glad  to  know  you,  dear  Hope.  If  il 
hadn't  been  for  Sorrow  and  Sin,  we  would  never  have  knowr 
you.     How  strange  it  seems ! 

Hope — If  it^ hadn't  been  for  Sorrow  and  Sin,  you  would 
never  have  needed  me. 

Both  Children — O,  beautiful  Hope, 

Both   Children — O,  beautiful   Hope, 

How  great  is  thy  worth ! 
Thy  smile  sends  a  gleam 

O'er  all  the  sad  earth ; 
Changes  gloom  into  brightness, 

And   sorrow  to  joy, 
And  e'en  the  black  shadow 

Of  sin  can  destroy. 

A  Little  Play:  Work  Makes  the  Man 

Characters:    Rich  gentleman  and  laborers. 

Scene :  Laborers  are  going  to  work  when  they  meet  th« 
rich  gentleman. 

First  Workman — Ah !  here  is  the  rich  gentleman.  H« 
thinks  work  is  a  disgrace.  He  is  a  friend  of  the  king.  Hi 
does  not  have  to  work. 

Second  Workman — Yes,  he  will  not  touch  a  spade  or  rak< 
for  fear  that  he  will  soil  his  white  hands. 

Third  Workman — Let  us  ask  hiin  what  he  would  do  if  hi 
had  no  money. 

All — Yes,  let  us  ask  him. 

First  Workman — Good  day,  fine  gentleman.     We  wish 
ask  you  a  question. 

Gentleman — Go  away,  you  dirty  workmen.  You  are  a  dis 
grace  to  our  beautiful  city. 

Second  Workman — What  would  you  do   if  you  had 
money  to  buy  fine  clothes? 

Gentleman— The  King  would  give  me  money. 

Third  Workman — If  he  refused,  what  would  you  do? 

Fourth  Workman — He  would  have  to  go  to  work. 

Fifth  Workman — Then  he  would  know  how  happy  the  Hi 
of  a  workman  is. 

(Continued  on  page  128.) 
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LANGUAGE— 3A-3B 

'Continued  from   Teachers  Monographs,   Nov.,    1917.) 
Ch. — One  for  each  person. 
Tr.— What  next  ? 

Ch. — A  knife  and  fork  for  each  person. 
Tr. — How  do  you  place  them? 

Ch. — The  knife  at  the  right  hand  and  the  fork  at  the  left 
f  the  plate. 

Tr.^ — Why  is  the  knife  at  the  right? 

Ch. — Because  we  do  our  cutting  with  the  right  hand. 

Tr. — What  is  the  use  of  the  fork? 

Ch. — To  hold  the  food  while  we  are  cutting  it. 

To  carry  the  food  to  our  mouths. 
Tr. — What  must  we  remember  about  the  knife? 
Ch. — Never  to  put  it  in  our  mouths. 
Tr. — How  do  we  place  the  spoons? 

Ch. — Some  put  one  or  two  at  each  place.     Others  put 
hem  all  in  a  spoon-holder  and  let  each  one  help  himself. 

Tr. — After  all  the  dishes  are  on  the  table,  what  comes 
lext? 

Ch.— The  food. 

Tr. — Which  food  is  generally  placed  first  ? 

Ch. — Bread  and  butter. 

Tr.— And  after  that? 

Ch. — The  things  that  are  cooked. 

Review  by  letting  one  child  relate  the  whole  process. 

Sweeping  a  Room. 
Tr. — How  should  a  room  be  made  ready  for  sweeping? 
Ch. — You  should  move  out  the  chairs  and  tables. 
Tr. — Suppose  there  is  no  room  to  do  this,  what  should  be 
lone? 

Ch. — They  should  be  moved  to  one  side  of  the  room. 
Tr. — What  should  be  dcine  with  pretty  articles  or  things 
bat  arc  easily  soiled? 

Jh.— They  should  be  covered. 

r. — After  yen  have  swept  one-half  of  the  room,  what 
ou  do? 

h. — Move  back  the  things,  and  sweep  the  other  half, 
r. — Why  is  a  carpet  sweeper  better  than  a  broom,  as 
health  is  concerned  ? 

h. — Because  the  dust  is  gathered   up  inside  of  it;  the 
scatters  the  dust  all  through  the  room, 
r.^ — -What  is  there  in  dust  that  is  very  bad  for  us  ? 
f  the  children  do  not  know,  tell  them  that  dust  is  full  of 
particles  of  poison  called  microbes ;  that  it  is  dangerous 
•.jo  inhale  them,  unless  we  are  very  strong. 

Tr. — When  we  are  through  sweeping,  what  should  we  do  ? 
,       Ch. — We  should  air  the  room ;  keep  the  windows  open, 
.|ind  dust. 

Tr. — Why  are  cloth  dusters  better  than  feather  ones? 
j^^Ch. — Because  they  gather  up  the  dust. 
l^fTr. — Why  are  feather  dusters  not  so  good? 
fl    '  Ch. — Because  they  scatter  the  dust   from  one  place 
'mother. 

Tr. — What  should  be  done  after  the  dusting? 
Ch. — Put  the  things  in  their  places. 

Close  the  windows.  Get  the  room  warm. 
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Tr. — How  should  the  person  who  is  doing  the  work  protect 
lerself? 

Ch. — She  should  wrap  up,  so  as  not  to  take  cold. 


DEVICES  FOR  GROUP  WORK— 3A-3B 

The  aim  of  the  group  system  is  to  give  special  attention 
to  those  children  who  are  slow  in  grasping  the  work  of  the 
grade.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim  much  individual  work 
is  necessary.     This  means  the  division  of  class  into  groups,- 
for  instance,  "A,"  the  fast  group,  and  "B,"  the  slow  group. 

While  Group  "A"  does  some  busy  work  assigned.  Group 
"B"  receives  the  needed  additional  instruction.  As  a  child 
in  the  slow  group  advances  he  is  put  into  the  fast  group.  In 
case  of  sickness  or  long  absence  in  which  a  child  from  the 
"A"  group  loses  much  of  the  work  taught  during  that  time, 
he  is  put  into  the  "B"  group. 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  group  system  is  to  provide  for 
the  children  not  receiving  instruction.  The  busy  work  given 
should  be  profitable;  it  should  have  some  definite  end,  and  it 
should  be  related  to  the  grade  work.  It  should  also  be  made 
possible  of  supervision  and  correction. 

The  following  are  some  exercises  which  may  be  assigned 
as  busy  work.  They  are  divided  into  two  parts,  English  and 
Arithmetic : 

ENGLISH— Exercise  I. 

Aim. — Reproduction  with  language  particularly  in  view. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Select  a  story  which  the  chil- 
dren have  had  either  in  this  grade  or  the  previous  grades. 
Write  it,  on  suitable  paper,  with  India  ink,  ruling  lines  around 
each  word,  as : 

The  Foolish  Go.'Kts. 

Hektograph  as  many  copies  as  are  necessary.  They  should 
be  cut  into  separate  words  and  placed  in  an  envelope.  The 
children  reproduce  the  story  upon  their  desks,  using  the  cut- 
up  words.  The  story  which  the  children  use  as  a  model  may 
be  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  oak-tag  and  kept  for  future  use. 
In  the  next  lesson  the  reproduction  may  be  without  the 
model  before  them. 

Another  form  of  this  work  would  be  to  hektograph  some 
short  poem  that  the  children  have  had,  or  the  proverbs  of  the 
grade.  The  Nursery  Rhymes  would  make  a  very  interesting 
exercise,  as  the  children  still  enjoy  them.  These  are  cut  up 
and  put  together  on  the  children's  desks  in  the  same  way  as  the 
story. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water, 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Exercise  2. 

Aim. — Drill  on  the  correct  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs 
"is"  and  "are,"  "was"  and  "were,"  "has"  and  "have,"  and  of 
the  parts  of  the  verbs  "do,"  "go,"  "see,"  "come."  These  should 
be  thoroughly  taught  before  given  as  busy  work. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Write  a  paragraph  on  the 
blackboard,  leaving  a  space  for  some  form  of  the  above  verbs 
to  be  inserted.  The  children  copy  the  paragraph  on  their 
papers,  filling  in  the  spaces  with  the  forms  of  the  verb  wliich 
they  think  are  correct.     Examples: 

"Is"  or  "Are." — The  pumpkin  a  fruit.     It  is  large 

and  round.     It  yellow.     It  a  seed  box.     It 

heavy.     The   stem   short  and   thick.     The   leaves   


large  and   green.     Pumpkins 


good  to  eat.     Pies 
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made   from  pumpkins.     Sometimes   Jack   o'   Lanterns   

made  from  them. 

"Was"   or   "Were." — I    saw    Mary   yesterday.      She   was 

learning  to  skate.     Her  friends  with  her.     They  

•  teaching  her.  Mary afraid  she  would  fall  and  hurt  her- 
self.   Dora holding  on  to  her.    The  other  girls not 

afraid.  They good  skaters.  Rose  and  Alice danc- 
ing on  their  skates.     They soon  very  tired.     Then  they 

went  home. 

"Has"  or  "Have." — We  a  large  room.     It  has  four 

windows.  It  lias  two  large  closets.  It very  large  black- 
boards.    Our  room  many  plants  in  it.     It  has  pretty 

pictures,  too.    It many  chairs  and  desks.    We small 


desks.     Our  teacher  a  large  desk.     We 

times  in  our  room. 

"Go." — Ann  for  a  walk.     Her  sister  - 

They to  the  park.    They  were  told  not  to 

lake.    They to  see  the  animals.    Ann  was  afraid  to 

near  them,  so  Ann alone.    At  five  o'clock  they home. 

-  to  the  lake.    "No, 


-  pleasant 

with  her. 

-  near  the 


Their  mother  asked  them  if  they  had  - 

but  we  ivent  to  see  the  animals,"  they  said.     The  next  day 

their  friends  saw  them to  the  circus. 

"Do." — Jennie  was  a  very  good  girl.    She some  work 

for   her  mother   every   day.      Her  sister  a  little,   too. 

They  never  were  told  what  to .    When  their  mother  was 

sick  they all  the  work.    What  they was  always  well 

.     In  school  they  always  what  they  were  told  to 

.    They  learned  that  anything  worth at  all  is  worth 

doing  well. 

"See." — Some  children  went  to  a  circus.    They things 

there  that  they  had  never before.   They the  dogs  do 

tricks.    They  sail'  a  horse  dance.    They a  funny  clown, 

too.    Then  they  went  to the  giraffe.    "I  have  never 

an  animal  with  such  a  long  neck,"  said  one  of  the  children. 

"How  much  is  there  to at  a  circus."    They all  there 

was  to  be . 

"Come." — Elsie  came  home  from  the  country  yesterday. 

She over  to  see  me.    Her  sister  has  not home  yet. 

She  is  tomorrow.     I  invited  them  to  to  my  party. 

Their  mother  said  they  must home  early.  At  eight  o'clock 

they  saw  her for  them.    They  were  very  glad  that  they 

had to  the  party. 

Exercise  III. 

Aim. — Drill  on  the  correct  form  of  the  plurals  of  common 
nouns. 

Preparation  and  Methods. — Having  taught  the  plurals  of 
a  number  of  common  nouns,  this  exercise  may  be  used  as  a 
drill.  Hektograph  some  of  the  words,  using  both  the  singular 
and  plural  forms.  On  the  same  sheet  write  the  words,  "One" 
and  "More  than  one."  The  children  find  the  singular  words 
and  arrange  thern  in  a  column  under  the  heading  "One."  For 
a  column  next  to  this,  they  find  the  plural  of  these  words  and 
put  them  under  the  heading  "More  than  one."  When  finished, 
the  children's  desk  will  contain  the  following: 

More  than  one.                      One 

girls  girl 

boys  boy 

birds  bird 

cows  cow 


cats 

books 

men 

feet 

teeth 

deer 

sheep 


cat 

book 

man 

foot 

tooth 

deer 

sheep 


Exercise  IV. 

Aim. — To  make  the  reading  lessons  more  interesting, 
help  the  child  get  the  thought  of  the  stories  read,  and  to  lea 
up  to  composition  work.  | 

Method  and  Preparation. — Hektograph  a  simple  story,  & 

Fanny's  Doll. 

Fanny  has  a  large  doll.  Her  name  is  Polly.  Polly  has  bli 
eyes.  She  has  light  hair.  Her  hair  is  curly.  She  cann 
sleep.  She  can  talk.  She  has  long  dresses.  Fanny  loves  h 
doll. 

Using  this  as  a  model,  the  children  write  about  "My  Del 
"Sister's   Doll,"   or   "Elsie's   Doll."     Examples:  | 

My  Doll. 

I  have  a  large  doll.    Her  name  is  Maud.    Maud  has  bro' 

eyes.     She  has  black  hair.     Her  hair  is  straight.     She  c 

sleep.     She  cannot  talk.     She  has  short  dresses.     I  love  f 

doll. 

f 
Model. — Winter.  :^ 

It  is  very  cold  in  winter.  The  cold  wind  blows  hard.  1 
sun  is  not  very  bright.  It  snows  in  winter.  The  trees  are  ba^ 
The  birds  are  gone.  Brooks  and  lakes  are  frozen.  I  L' 
winter.    I  can  play  in  the  snow. 

The  children  may  write  about  "Spring,"  "Summer" 
"Autumn." 

Summer. 

It  is  very  warm  in  summer.  The  warm  wind  does  i 
blow  hard.  The  sun  is  very  bright.  We  have  much  rs 
The  trees  are  covered  with  leaves.  The  birds  sing.  Bro( 
and  lakes  are  not  frozen  like  in  winter.  I  like  the  sumn 
I  can  play  in  the  grass. 

Model. — The  Owl. 

The  owl  lives  in  the  woods.    His  nest  is  in  a  high  tree, 
sleeps  in  the  day  time.     He  flies  around  at  night.     The  ( 1 
is  a  big  bird. 

With  the  above  as  a  model  the  children  may  write  a  pa 
graph  on : 

The  Ostrich. 

The  ostrich  lives  in  the  desert.  His  nest  is  in  the  sa 
He  runs  about  in  the  day  time.  He  cannot  fly.  He  runs  v 
fast.    The  ostrich  is  the  largest  bird  in  the  world. 

Other   topics    (correlated   with   the   grade   work)  : 
Fox,"  "The  Wolf,"  "The  Turtle." 

After  the  teacher  has  given  a  number  of  simple  modk 
she  may  use  the  Readers  for  more  difficult  ones.  Take  le 
story  of  "The  Eskimo  Girl,"  in  Jones'  Second  Reader,  pfe 
18:  , 

Model. — The  Eskimo  Girl. 

In  this  picture  I  look  like  a  bundle  of  furs,  but  I  ai 
little  girl.     Where  I  live  it  is  cold  all  the  time.     I  live  i  a 
house  made  of  blocks  of  snow.     It  is  lined  with  skins,     (e 
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lave  a  large  lamp  in  our  house.  The  lamp  makes  the  house 
varm.  My  mother  cooks  with  this  lamp.  All  that  we  do  in 
vinter  is  to  eat  and  keep  warm.  We  do  not  go  to  school. 
\'e  have  no  books  to  read. 

Using  this  as  a  model  the  children  may  write  about : 

An  American  Girl. 

(The  following  is  what  one  of  the  children  wrote.) 
I  am  a  little  American  girl.  Where  I  live  we  have  spring, 
um'iner,  autumn  and  winter.  I  live  in  a  house  made  of  stone. 
)ur  house  has  rooms  in  it.  We  have  gas  in  our  house.  The 
tove  makes  the  house  warm.  My  mother  cooks  with  the 
tove.  In  winter  we  work.  We  go  to  school.  We  have  many 
iQoks  to  read. 

(Jones'  Second  Reader,  page  21.) 

Model. — An  Indian  Boy. 

What  very  white  little  boys  and  girls  you  are !    I  am  brown 

nd  strong.     My  hair  is  straight  and  black.    I  can  run  like  a 

eer.    I  can  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrow.    I  can  ride  my  pony. 

le  has  no  blanket  or  saddle.    When  I  am  hurt  I  try  not  to 

Babies  cry  when  they  are  hurt.    If  I  cry,  I  cannot  have 

,  uiiy  to  ride.    When  I  am  cold  I  wrap  myself  in  a  blanket. 

!y  house  is  made  of  bark  from  trees.     I  like  to  live  out  of 

oors  most  of  the  time.    Do  you  know  where  I  live  and  who 

am? 

The  children  may  write  about  "An  American  Boy,"  or  "A 

e  White  Boy."    A  possible  imitation : 

A  Little  White  Boy. 

\\'hat  very  brown  little  boys  and  girls  you  are !    I  am  white 

'  strong.     My  hair  is  brown  and  curly.     I  can  run  very 

I  can  shoot  with  a  gun.    I  can  ride  a  pony.    He  has  a 

1 1  Idle.     When  I  am  hurt  I  try  not  to  cry.     Our  baby  cries 

hen  he  is  hurt.     If  I  cry,  I  cannot  ride  my  pony.     When  I 

m  cold  I  put  on  my  overcoat.     My  house  is  made  of  bricks. 

:'t  like  to  play  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time.     Do  you  know 

Mt  I  live  and  who  I  am  ? 
ir 


Exercise  V. 


tini. — To  train  the  powers  of  observation  and  memory. 
Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph  a  number  of  copies 
;  the  following  outlines.    (These  will  serve  for  three  lessons)  : 
First  outline:   What  I  see  at  home. 

(A)  In  the  kitchen. 
(1)  Wash  day.    (2)  Ironing  day.    (3)  At  meals. 

(4)  Every  day. 

(B)  In  the  bed  room. 

(C)  In  the  parlor. 
Econd  outline :  What  I  see  in  school. 

(A)  In  classroom. 

(B)  In  halls. 
I'C)     In  playground. 

Third  outline:   What  I  see  in  the  street. 
(A)     In  store  windows. 
CB)     On  sidewalk. 

(C)  On  the  road. 

(D)  On  stands. 

A  list  of  words,  with  the  names  of  different  things  seen  in 
lese  places,  should  accompany  each  outline.     Take  for  in- 


stance, tlie  first  one.  The  following  list  of  words  may  be  used : 
stove,  pan,  cups,  bed,  closet,  carpet,  saucers,  clothes,  iron 
holder,  starch,  spoons,  coffee,  wash  blue,  ornaments,  forks, 
wash  basket,  soap,  picture,  trunk,  glasses,  tubs,  pillows,  salt, 
broom,  tea,  shams,  table,  wax,  chairs,  bureau  sofa,  mantel* 
piece,  sink,  boiler,  brush,  pepper,  meat,  butter,  looking  glass, 
clothes  pins,  mat,  wringer,  curtains,  bread,  plates,  powder, 
macaroni,  oil  cloth,  soup,,  mattress. 

Following  the  outline,  the  children  look  through  the  list, 
pick  out  the  words  and  place  them  in  the  division  in  which  they 
belong.    Example  (first  outline)  :  What  I  see  at  home. 

(A)  In  the  kitchen. 

( 1 )  On  wash  day  I  see  the  wash  boiler,  the  wash 

board,  a  wringer,  clothes  pins,  starch, 
soap,  powder,  wash  blue  and  a  wash 
basket. 

(2)  On  ironing  day  I  see  the  cloThes,  the  ironing 

board,  the  iron  holder,  irons  and  wax. 

(3)  At  meals  I  see  a  table-cloth,  spoons,  plates, 

cups,  saucers,  knives,  forks,  glasses,  cof- 
fee, eggs,  meat,  macaroni  and  bread. 

(4)  Every   day   I   see  the  oil  cloth,   the  table, 

chair,  the  closet,  the  sink,  pots  and  pans, 
"  the  broom,  the  stove,  the  boiler  and  towels. 

(B)  In  the  bedroom  I  see  a  bed,  a  mattress,  sheets,  pil- 

lows, pillow  shams,  a  bed  spread,  a  bureau,  a 
rug,  curtains,  a  looking  glass,  a  brush  and  a 
comb. 

(C)  Ip  the  parlor  I  see  a  carpet,  chairs,  a  couch,  cur- 

tains, a  large  looking  glass,  a  mantel  piece,  a 
small  table,  pictures  and  ornaments. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  the  other  outlines.     (A  thor- 
ough explanation  will  be  necessary  before  the  children  are 
left  to  do  the  work.) 

ARITHMETIC— Exercise  VI. 
Aim. — Drill  in  tables  and  combinations. 
Preparation  and  Method. — Write  on  the  board  or  hekto- 
graph as  many  copies  as  are  necessary  of  the  following : 
5X9=?  18-^3=?         8+?'=15         io_2=? 

6  X  ?  =  48  _  ?  .^  4  =  6         ?  +  9  =  14         13  _  ?  =  7 

rX7  =  28         36^?  =  9         7  +  6=?  ?  — 7  =  5 

9X6=?  42-^7  =  6         5+?=  11         12  — 3=  ? 


8  X  ?  =  40 

72  -4-  ?  =  8 

?  +  7=  13 

16—  ?=:9 

?  X  9  =  63 

72  -^  8  =  ? 

6  +  4  =  ? 

?  — 4  =  7 

6X7=  ? 

72  -H  6  =  ? 

9-f  ?=12 

18  —  9=  ? 

9  X  ?  =  45 

?^5  =  9 

?  +  4  =  9 

^  —  6  =  7 

9  X  ?  =  72 

63  -f-  9  =  ? 

8  +  9=  ? 

15—  ?  =  8 

?  X  8  =  64 

49  -^  ?  =  7 

6+  ?=11 

17  —  9=  ? 

4  X  ?  =  36 

?  --  6  =  8 

2  +  9=  ? 

:^  —  8  =  9 

7X7=  ? 

56  ^  8  =  7 

7  +  8  =  ? 

14  —  7=  ? 

?X9  =  81 

8lH-  ?  =  9 

9  +  ?  =  18 

12—  ?  =  8 

12  X  5  =  ? 

?-^5  =  8 

?  +  7=  15 

?_6  =  9 

5  X  ?  =  35 

64  ^  8  =  ? 

3  +  9=  ? 

11  —  8=  ? 

The  hektographed  sheets  should  not  be  written  on.  They 
may  then  be  used  again. 

The  children  copy  the  above  on  their  papers,  inserting  in 
eaah  example  the  missing  quantity  represented  by  the  question 
mark.     Example : 
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5  X  9  =  45 

6  X  8  =  48 
4  X  7  =  28 
9  X  6  =  54 
8X5  =  40 

7  X  9  =  63 
6  X  7  =  42 
9  X  5  =  45 
9  X  8  =  72 
8X8  =  64 


18-f-3  =  6 
24  -H  4  =  6 
36  -T-  4  =  9 
42-f-7  =  6 
72  ^  9  =  8 
72  -f-  8  =  9 
72  ^  6  =  12 
45  -^  9  =  5 
63  ^  9  =  7 
49  H-  7  =  7 


8  +  7  =  15 
5  +  9=14 

7  +  6=13 

5  +  6  =  11 

6  +  7=13 
6  +  4  =  10 

9  +  3  =  12 

5  +  4  =  9 

8  +  9=17 

6  +  5  =  11 


10  —  2  =  8 
13  —  6  =  7 
12  —  7  =  5 

12  —  3  =  9 

16  —  7  =  9 

11  —  4  =  7 
18  —  9  =  9 

13  —  6  =  7 
15  —  7  =  8 

17  —  9  =  8 


Another  way  of  having  this  exercise  is  to  give  each  child 

an  envelope  with  cut-up  numbers.     Instead  of  copying  the 

work  of  their  papers,  the  children  use  hektographed  sheets. 

From  the  envelope  they  pick  out  the  numbers  necessary  for 

the  answer  and  lay  it  on  the  question  mark.    Example : 

5  X  9  =[45]  18  ^  3  =  6 

6X8  =[48]  [24]-^  4  =  6 

[4]X  7  =  28  36  ^[4]=  9 

9X6  =[54]  42  ^  7  =[6] 

8  X[5J=  40  72  H-[9]=  8 


8  +[7]=  15 
[5]+  9  =  14 
7  +  6  =[13] 
6  +  4  =[10] 
5  +[6]=  11 


10  —  2  =[8] 
13  —[6]=  7 
[12]—  7  =  5 
12  —  3  =[9] 
16  —[7]=  9 


This  work  saves  much  writing  and  also  makes  the  exercise 
more  interesting. 

Aim. — Drill  in  tables  and  combinations. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Write  the  following  numbers 
on  the  board:  24,  16,  30,  15,  20,  12,  48,  36,  etc.  The  children 
write  all  they  know  about  each  number,  using  multiplication, 
division,  addition  and  subtraction.  (Explain  thoroughly  what 
is  required  in  this  exercise.)     Example: 

[24]— 2  X  12  =  24;  12  X  2  =  24;  3  X  8  =  24;  8  X  3 
=24;  4X  6  =  24;6  X4  =  24;24^2  =  12;24^3  =  8; 
24  -^  4  =  6;  24  H-  6  =  4;  24  H-  8  =  3 ;  20  +  4  =  24;  12 
+  12  =  24;  24  —  12  =  12;  24  —  4  =  20;  24  — 20  =  4;  or 

[16]— 2  X  8  =  16;  8  X  2  =  16;  4  X  4  =  16;  16  X  1 
=  16;  1  X  16  =  16;  >^  of  16  =  8;  >^  of  16  =  2;  14  of  16 
—  4;  16  —  6  =  10;  16  —  10  =  6;  16  —  8  =  8;  10  +  6 
=  16;  8  +  8  =  16;  12  +  4  =  16. 

The  same  is  done  with  other  numbers. 

Exercise  VII. 

Aim. — Drill  in  counting  by  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph  the  numbers  of  the 
6,  7,  8  and  9  tables.  Have  them  cut  up  and  put  into  envelopes. 
The  children  find  the  numbers  and  arrange  them  on  their 
desks. 

Exercise  VIII. 

Aim. — ^Drill  in  more  than  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
number. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  following: 

%ofl5=?  ^of45=?  %ofl6=? 

%of21=?  2/6  of  24==?  ^of32=? 

%  of  18  =  ?  2/6  of  36  =  ?  ^  of  24  =  ? 

34  oi  12=7  3/6  of  42=?  6/8  of  24=? 


M  of  16  =  ? 
}4  of  20  =  ? 
2/4  of  24  =  ? 
^  of  28  =  ? 
%  of  32  =  ? 
Ys  of  30  =  ? 
Ys  of  25  =  ? 
^of35=  ? 


%  of  18  = 
^  of  42  = 
2/7  of  49  = 
2/7  of  56  = 
3/7  of  14  = 
5/7  of  28  = 
6/7  of  21  = 
3/7  of  56== 


J^  of  32  =  ? 
2/9  of  18  =  ? 
3/9  of  27  =  ? 
4/9  of  36  =  ? 
5/9  of  18  =  ? 
6/9  of  27  =  ? 
7/9  of  45  =  ? 
8/9  of  36  =  ? 


The  children  copy  the  above  on  their  papers,  writing  tl 
answer  next  to  each  example.  In  finding  the  answer  the 
think : 

^  of  15  =  5;  ^  of  15  =  two  5's,  or  10. 
>4  of  16  =  4;  ^  of  16  =  three  4's,  or  12. 
>^  of  30  =  6;  ^  of  30  =  three  6's,  or  18. 
>^of42  =  7;4/6of42  =  four  7's,or28. 
Instead  of  copying  the  work  on  another  sheet,  the  hekt 
graphed  copies  and  cut-up  numbers  may  be  used.    (Ex.  VI.) 

Exercise  IX. 
■  Aim. — Test  of  the  work  taught. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Hektograph  from  ten  to  fifte 
examples.  The  children  work  them  on  another  paper,  usi 
the  hektographed  sheet  as  a  question  paper.    Example : 

(1)  Add  $250.30,  $2.00,  $45.63,  $.05;  $4.46,  $100.54,  a 
$.21.  (2)  Add  3,502,  120,  5,  56,  200,  4,000,  603,  and  41.  ( 
From  5,000  take  286.  (4)  From  8004  take  2653.  (5)  Divi 
5988  by  8.  (6)  Divide  5982  by  7.  (7)  Multiply  7964  by 
(8)  Multiply  6908  by  9.  (9)  Divide  6958  by  31.  (10)  Div^ 
6978  by  21.  * 

Exercise  X. 

Aim. — Drill  in  division  and  multiplication. 

Preparation  and  Method. — Write  on  the  board  the  folio 
ing  examples :  Multiply  3976  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Divj 
3976  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

The  children  ^\\\  work  on  their  papers  sixteen  exampl' 
Example : 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Multiply 
Multiply 
Multiply 
Multiply 
Multiply 
Multiply 
Multiply 
Multiply 


3976  by 
3976  by 
3976  by 
3976  by 
3976  by 
3976  by 
3976  by  8, 
3976  by  9, 


-(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 


3976  by  2. 
.3976  by  3. 
3976  b^  4. 
3976  by  5. 
3976  by  6. 
3976  by  7. 
3976  by  8. 
3976  by  9. 


Thomas  Jefferson's  Ten  Rules  of  Life. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today 

2.  Never  trouble  others  for  what  you  can  do  yourself, 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  chea 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  or  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent,  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  those  evils  cost  us  which  never  ' 
pened ! 

9.  Take  things  always  by  the  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if  very  ar 
count  a  hundred. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 4A 

A  I.    Plan  of  schoolroom. 
Have  pupils  make  a  very  simple  plan  of  schoolroom  from 
odel  on  blackboard  showing  windows,  door,  teacher's  desk, 
,,upils'  desks  and  aisles.     These  plans  should  be  kept  for  use 
in  lesson  on  cardinal  points  of  compass. 

//.     Plan  of  one  floor  of  school  building. 
This  plan  should  show  floors  of  each  room  only. 

III.— Plan  of  block. 
This   should   show   the   different   streets   surrounding  the 
school  block  and  the  location  of  the  school  itself. 

IV.     Points  of  compass. 

Suppose  you  wished  to  visit  a  friend  who  had  invited 
you.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  would  have  to  know  in  order 
to  reach  his  house  ?  Where  he  lives.  What  else  ?  How  to  get 
to  it,  or  the  way.  There  is  a  special  name  for  the  way  to  a 
place.  We  call  it  "direction."  What  is  direction?  Direction 
■-  the  way  to  a  place. 

We  also  must  know  how  far  to  travel  in  that  direction. 
We  call  this  "distance."  What  is  distance?  Distance  means 
how  far  one  place  is  from  another. 

When  you  come  to  school  in  the  morning,  you  walk  in  a 
certain  direction.  When  you  go  home  at  noon  you  walk  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  are  names  for  the  different 
directions.    Let  us  see  if  we  can  learn  them. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  shines  into  our  schoolroom  through 
the  windows.  Now  we  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east. 
Therefore,  when  we  look  toward  the  sun  in  the  morning  we  are 
facing  the  east*  Since  the  direction  toward  sunrise  is  called 
east,  which  side  of  our  schoolroom  is  the  east  side?  The  side 
with  the  windows.  Point  to  the  east.  (Teacher  has  large 
printed  letters,  N.,  E.,  S.  and  W.,  ready  to  tack  up  on  each  side 
of  room  as  pupils  learn  them.) 

In  the  afternoon  we  cannot  see  the  sun  because  we  have  no 
windows  on  the  side  where  it  is  shining.  But  if  we  did  have 
windows  on  that  side,  the  sun  would  be  shining  into  our  room 
from  the  side  directly  opposite  to  where  it  shines  in  the  morn- 
ing. Toward  evening  the  sun  will  disappear  entirely  and  we 
say  the  sun  has  set.  The  direction  toward  sunset,  or  where 
the  sun  shines  in  the  afternoon,  is  west.  Point  to  the  west  side 
of  the  room.     (Hang  up  W.) 

If  you  face  the  sun  in  the  morning,  in  what  direction  are 
you  looking?  East.  Then  if  you  extend  your  right  hand  out 
from  your  side  you  will  be  pointing  south.  If  you  extend  your 
left  hand  out  from  your  side  you  will  be  pointing  north.  What 
direction  is  in  back  of, you? 

Pupils  now  indicate  on  the  plans  they  have  made  the  direc- 
!Tons,  and  then  plans  or  maps  may  be  hung  with  north  at  top. 

Have  pupils  drill  in  facing,  pointing,  walking,'  towards 
north,  east,  south  and  west. 

Call  attention  to  weather-vanes  on  tops  of  houses,  and 
encourage  pupils  to  find  out  in  what  direction  the  wind  blows. 
They  may  also  find  this  out  by  watching  smoke  from  chimneys 
and  the  direction  of  rain. 

V.     Other  zvays  of  telling  direction. 
At  night  by  the  stars.     Find  the  seven  stars  which  form 
the  dipper.    Then  follow  on  with  your  eye  the  line  of  the  front 


side  of  the  dipper  and  you  will  see  another  very  brilliant  star. 
This  is  the  North  Star.  The  earth's  axis  always  points  toward 
it.    It  is  north  of  the  earth. 

Sailors  on  the  'sea  use  the  mariner's  compass.  (Teacher 
should  have  one  to  show.) 

The  compass  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  more  than  2,000 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the 
12th  century.  The  best  in  use  is  that  invented  by  Sir  Wm. 
Thompson  in  1876.  The  compass  made  it  possible  to  cross 
the  vast  ocean. 

The  Indians  found  Qut  direction  by  moss  on  trees.  The 
side  of  the  tree  having  the  most  moss  on  it  was  the  one  which 
received  the  smallest  amount  of  sun.  Therefore,  it  was  north, 
and  from  north  they  could  easily  find  the  other  directions. 

B  I.    Semi-cardinal  points  of  compass. 

Draw  on  blackboard  a  diagram  of  school  room  floor  with 
north  at  top.  Have  a  pupil  place  on  it  the  cardinal  points  in 
their  proper  positions  as  follows.  Fig.  I.  Have  pupils  show 
how  X  might  walk  directly  east,  or  south,  or  west,  or  north, 
by  drawing  lines,  as  in  Fig.  II. 

Now  suppose  X  did  not  wish  to  go  directly  north  but  to 
the  corner  marked  a.  What  would  be  the  quickest  way  to 
arrive  at  a?  Pupil  shows  by  line  as  in  Fig.  III.  Now  to  get 
to  a,  X  did  not  go  directly  north,  nor  directly  east,  but  half- 
way  between   the  two.     This   direction   is   called  northeast. 


/.    Semi-cardinal  points  of  compass. 


V 


d4 


w. 


w. 


a^ 


^6 


Fig.  II. 


S. 

Fig.  I.  Fig.  II.  Fig.  III. 

Therefore,  a  person  traveling  from  x  to  a  would  be  going 
toward  the  northeast. 

Develop  southeast,  southwest,  and  northwest,  until  diagram 
is  complete,  as  in  Fig.  IV. 

Now  make  a  diagram  of  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points 
without  reference  to  schoolroom  or  person — Fig.  V. 


Fi7.  IV.  •  Fig  V. 

//.     Direction  of  streets  in  vicinity  of  school. 
Draw  on  board  a  very  simple  plan  of  the  block  on  which 
the  school  stands. — Fig.  VI. 

Now  have  pupils  point  to  north.  Toward  what  street  are 
you  pointing?  A  street.  Place  A  street  on  plan,  north,  as  in 
Fig.  VII. 

Point  to  east.  Toward  what  street  are  you  pointing?  B 
street.    Place  B  street  on  plan,  east,  as  in  Fig.  VIII. 
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Fig.  VIII.  Fig.  IX. 

Continue  until  you  have  asked  for  the  streets  bounding  the 
school  block  and  finish  the  plan  (Fig.  IX). 

If  you  walk  along  A  street  from  B  street  to  D  street,  in 
what  direction  are  you  walking?  West.  If  you  walk  along 
A  street  from  D  street  to  B  street,  in  what'direction  are  you 
walking?  East.  Therefore,  A  street  runs  east  and  west.  If 
A  street  runs  cast  and  west,  in  what  direction  does  C  street 
run?    The  same  as.  A  street. 

Now  look  at  B  street.  Walk  along  B  street  from  A  street 
to  C  street.  In  what  direction  are  you  walking?  South.  If 
you  walk  along  B  street  from  C  street  to  A  street,  in  what 
direction  are  you  going?  North.  In  what  direction,  then, 
does  B  street  run?  What  other  street  runs  the  same?  D  street. 

Make  a  simple  plan  of  streets  in  vicinity,  as  in  Fig.  X. 
In  what  direction  does  A  street  run?  What  other  streets  run 
in  the  same  direction?  Name  other  streets  near  the  school 
that  run  east  and  west. 

In  what  direction  does  B  street  run?  What  other  streets 
run  the  same  ?  Name  streets  near  school  which  run  north  and 
south. 

Pupils  make  plans  of  streets  in  vicinity,  from  model. 


mzn 


THJ 


\AMA 


3z: 


Fig.  X. 

///.  Boroughs  of  Greater  N^ezv  York.  (From  map.) 
Our  city  is  so  large  that  it  has  been  divided,  into  five  parts. 
These  parts  are  called  boroughs.  Let  us  look  at  the  picture  I 
have  here.  It  is  a  picture  of  our  city.  It  shows  us  just  where 
each  borough  is.  We  call  it  a  map.  The  water  in  our  city  is 
colored  blue  on  the  map.  Everything  which  is  not  blue  is 
land.  Point  to  a  body  of  water.  Point  to  a  body  of  land. 
Point  to  north,  south,  east  and  west  on  the  map. 

Now  watch.     (Teacher  runs  pointer  around  boundary  of 
Manhattan.)     I  have  drawn  a  line  with  my  pointer  around 


the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  What  borough  is  it?  (Write  on 
board.)  Have  several  pupils  point  to  borough,  running 
pointer  all  around  boundary. 

In  this  way  bring  out  the  names  of  each  borough  until 
five  have  been  named  and  pointed  out  on  map.  Then  drill  on 
names  and  situation  on  map. 


Fig.  XI. 

C  /.     Boundaries  of  home  borough. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "boundary"?  It  meari 
the  end  or  limit,  or  a  mark  which  shows  the  dividing  line  be-i 
tween  two  things. 

In  what  borough  do  you  live?  Brookl3n.  We  want  tc 
know  what  touches  our  borough  on  each  side ;  that  is,  we  want 
to  know  its  boundaries. 

Let  us  start  at  some  point  in  Brooklyn  and  travel  north* 
We  finally  reach  the  north  end  of  Brooklyn.  What  watef 
joins  or  touches  this  part  of  Brooklyn?  The  East  River.  Now 
let  us  run  the  pointer  along  the  northern  boundary.  Whai 
else  touches  it  besides  the  East  River?  The  Borough 
Queens.  Now  travel  along  the  eastern  boundary.  Wha 
touches  it  on  this  side  ?  Borough  of  Queens  and  Jamaica  Baj 
So  you  see  part  of  Queens  touches  our  borough  on  the  norti 
and  it  also  touches  it  on  the  east.  What  washes  up  againsi 
the  southern  end  of  Brooklyn  ?  The  big  Atlantic  Ocean.  Whai 
bodies  of  water  are  west  of  Brooklyn?  Lower  New  Yori 
Bay,  The  Narrows  and  Upper  New  York  Bay. 

We  have  traveled  all  along  the  outside  edge  or  the  boun 
daries  of  Brooklyn.  Who  can  do  it  again  without  being  los 
on  the  way? 

//.     Direction  of  boroughs  from  home  borough,  for  instanct 

Brooklyn. 

Draw  a  simple  map  of  the  boroughs  on  the  board.  Thd 
taking  Brooklyn  as  a  starting  point  represent  the  carditis 
and  semi-cardinal  points.  This  will  lead  pupils  to  see  ver 
readily  the  direction  of  the  other  boroughs  from  the  centn 
,or  starting  point,  Brooklyn:  Queen,  east  and  northeast;  RicJ 
mond  southwest  and  partly  west ;  Manhattan,  north ;  Bron:. 
northeast.     (Fig.  XI.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CORRELATED     ENGLISH— 4B 

GEOGRAniY    AND    CORRELATED    COMPOSITION. 

The  purpose  in  teaching  geography  is  to  fix  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  clear,  comprehensive  pictures  of  things  taught. 
In  other  words,  the  imagination  must  be  developed  at  every 
-lage  of  progress.  When  things  discussed  can't  be  observed, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  up  images  in  the  children's  minds  of  that 
\\  liich  has  been  seen.     We  should  do  this  by  the  use  of 

/ — Objects. 

fA)   In  teaching  axis,  poles,  hemispheres,  meridians,  use 

■.ige  as  an   illustration. 

(B)  For  states  of  society  or  races  of  mankind,  show  Chi- 

c  lanterns,  dolls,  fans,  Indian"  canoes,  wigwams,  bow  and 

w,  skins,  written  language,  etc. 

I  C )    Relief  maps  made   by   children   with   flour,   salt  and 

juater.    When  objects  fail,  use  pictorial  illustrations. 

I 

// — Charts. 

Pictures  classified,  pasted  on  charts,  hung  up  in  the  class- 
■oom.  Only  while  studying  a  certain  subject  have  chart,  per- 
aining  to  subject  under  study,  in  sight. 

(A)  One  chart  can  be  zones  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

1.  Torrid  Zone. — (a)  Pictures  of  the  fiercest  animals 
typical  of  the  Hot  Belt;  (b)  also  pictures  of  useful 
trees  and  plants,  characteristics  of  the  tropics,  as  banana, 
cofifee,  sugar  cane,  tree  fern,  large  and  showy  flowers, 
etc.:  (c)  people. 
*  2.    Frigid   Zone. —  (a)    Little   vegetation,   hence    (b) 

j  few  animals  (a  few  pictures  of  bear,  dog,  walrus,  rein- 

deer), hence   (c)   few  people  (Eskimo  life). 

3.  Temperate  Zone. —  (a)  Pictures  showing  abun- 
dance of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

fB)  Another  chart  of  Races  of  Mankind. — Pictures  cut 
m  magazines,  books,  also  postal  cards  mounted.  These 
how  (1)  the  savage  or  barbarous  stag6  of  society;  (2)  semi- 
ivilized  state;  (3)  civilized  state.  This  chart  used  as  refer- 
nce  for  representative  types  (Japanese,  Chinese,  etc.),  and 
ihysical  features  (color  of  skin,  hair,  eyes,  nose,  etc.),  man- 
~  and  customs. 

IC)  Other  charts  to  be: 
1.  Outline  maps  colored  and  filled  in  by  children. 
2.  Production  maps. 
3.  About  continent  studying.     If  Asia — Map  of  Asia 
on  chart;  Japanese  doll  or  picture  of  a  Chinaman,  rep- 
.  resenting   Mongolian  race;   Chinese   school    (picture); 
productions :    cotton,    rice,    tea,    etc. ;    picture    of    Mt. 
Everest,  loftiest  summit  on  the  globe.      If  Europe — 
Landscapes. 
/// — Quiz  (in  the  form  of  guessing  games). 
A)    Recitation,   varied. 
1.  Children  question  one  another. 
2.  One  child  questions  the  class. 
3.  One    division    cross-examines    the    other    to    see 
which  will  be  able  to  answer  the  most  questions  cor- 
rectly. 

4.  Children  at  blackboards  write  answers  in  rapid 
succession  to  such  questions  as:  "What  river  is  in 
Egypt?  Write!"  Answer — Nile.  "What  is  the  larg- 
est river  in   the   world?     Write!"     Answer — Amazon. 


"What  ocean  is  east  of  America?"  "What  city  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ?"  Make  answers  concise. 
Children  take  seats  as  they  fail.  The  object  is  to  see 
how  long  they  will  remain  at  the  boards.  A  geograph- 
ical picture  may  be  given  to  the  winner  of  the  game. 

(B)  Composition  exercise.    In  connection  with  geography. 
682  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
January  13,  1910. 
Dear  Mary  : 

Yesterday  we  had  a  fine  geography  game  in  th'e  class. 
Miss  Brown  described  several  rivers,  but  did  not  tell  us  their 
names.  We  had  to  do  that^  This  was  one.  See  if  you  know 
what  it  is. 

This  river  rises  in  the  Alps.  While  still  tiny  it  leaves  its 
ice-bound  cradle  to  see  the  world.  This  youthful  river  rushes- 
on.  It  leaves  the  land  of  its  birth  and  enters  Germany.  How 
silentl}-  it  glides  by  the  castles  on  its  banks!  It  then  sink.s 
into  its  grave,  the  North  Sea. 

Can  you  guess  what  river  this  is?    Write  and  tell  me. 
Your  friend,  Kate  Roberts. 

Monkeyland,  Africa,  December  12,  1909. 
Dear  American  Cousin  : 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  myself  and  where  I  come 
from.     I  wonder  if  you  will  like  me. 

My  hair  is  black  and  kinky.  I  have  a  fine,  big,  flat  nose. 
I  never  blush,  for  my  skin  is  dark.  But  I  have  bright  red 
lips  and  pearly  white  teeth. 

I  hope  you  will  come  to  see  me  soon.  My  home  is  in  the 
"Dark  Continent."  Don't  bring  many  clothes,  as  we  wear 
very  little  clothing;  Mother  Nature  provides  us  with  enough. 

Do  you  know  to  what  race  I  belong?  Would  you  like  to 
be  my  sister? 

Your  African  cousin,  Topsy. 

IV— Blackboard  Help. 

Comparison  and  contrast  of  each  continent  as  to  shape 
and  size. 

Children  go  to  the  board  and  show,  by  means  of  dia- 
grams, /.  e.,  Asia  is  four  times  larger  than  Europe,  etc. 
Asia  =  four  times  Europe. 
South  America  =  two  times  Europe. 
Shape :    North  America,  South  America  and  Africa  re- 
semble one  another — triangular  in  shape. 

V — Imaginary  Journeys. 

(A)  To  vary  mode  of  questioning,  as:  "I'm  going  to  take 
you  on  an  ocean  voyage  today.  We  will  start  from  New  York 
on  the  Lusitania.  We  will  sail  directly  east.  What  ocean  will 
we  travel  on?  What  continent  will  we  reach?  How  long 
does  it  take  for  this  voyage?  What  waters  do  we  sail  on  to 
get  to  Germany  ?  Now  we  wish  to  sail  up  a  beautiful  Ger- 
man river.  Name?  We  have  found  its  cradle  at  last.  Where? 
We  will  climb  the  Alps  till  we  find  the  cradle  of  another  river. 
Name  of  that  river? 

Then  have  children  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Black  Sea,  cross  the  Caucasus  Mountains  to  the  Caspian 
and  up  the  Volga  River. 

(B)  As  a  composition  exercise: 

In  Prince  Dolor's  Traveling  Cloak. 
What  furi  we  had  in  Prince  Dolor's  traveling  cloak  as  we 
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floated  along  in  the  air.  We  saw  so  many  sights  as  we 
looked  down  upon  the  "Land  of  the  Rising  Sun." 

How  funny  it  looked  to  see  people  riding  in  big-wheeled 
baby  carriages!    These  carriages  are  called  jinrikishas. 

The  horses  that,  draw  them  never  shy  nor  kick.  They  are 
also  very  obedient.  Then,  too,  they  harness  and  unharness 
themselves.     You  see  they  are  human  horses. 

Don't  you  think  a  "Pull-man-car"  is  a  good  name  for  the 
jinrikisha? 

Imitate  by  "A  Trip  to  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon." 

COMPOSITIONS— 4B. 

Exercises  in  invention  in  this  grade  should  be  of  the  sim- 
plest character.  The  subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  inter- 
est they  hold  for  the  child;  they  can  be  taken  from  life's  ex- 
periences, from  lessons  in  geography  and  nature. 

Animals,  trees  and  flowers  can  be  described  by  the  children 
in  the  form  of  guessing  games.  In  this  way  interest  will  be 
aroused  and  the  child's  natural  desire  to  imitate  be  appealed  to. 

Any  of  the  following  can  be  taken  as  models  and  imitated : 
A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  spry  little  creature.  He  can  run  up  and 
down  the  trees  very  fast.  He  has  a  bushy  tail.  Children  feed 
him  with  peanuts  in  the  park.  He  looks  very  cunning  as  he 
holds  the  nuts  in  his  fore-paws.  He  carries  some  of  the  nuts 
home  in  his  pockets.  His  pockets  never  have  holes  in  them 
like  boys'  pockets  have. 

Do  you  know  this  animal?    Can  you  guess  his  name? 
A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  a  little  creature  with  only  one  foot.  You  may  call 
me  a  slow  fellow.  Yet  I  go  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  Could  you 
move  more  quickly  if  you  had  only  one  foot  and  carried  a 
house  on  your  back  ?  My  house  is  a  little,  round,  twisted  shell. 
When  the  weather  gets  cold  I  crawl  into  it  and  sleep  till  spring. 

Can  you  guess  my  name  ? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

One  day  as  I  was  baking  some  cakes  an  old  man,  hungry 
and  tired,  asked  me  for  some.  I  thought  the  cakes  were  too 
large  to  give  away.  So  I  made  smaller  ones.  These  also 
seemed  too  nice  for  a  beggar.  At  last  I  offered  the  stranger 
a  crust  of  dry  bread.    He  only  looked  at  me  and  went  away. 

Then  I  felt  very  unhappy.  I  said,  "I  only  wish  I  were 
a  bird,  so  I  could  fly  to  him  with  the  largest  cake."  As  I  spoke 
I  felt  myself  growing  smaller,  and  up  the  chimney  I  flew.  My 
red  cap  became  a  red  head.  My  apron  became  a  white  breast. 
My  black  dress  was  changed  into  black  feathers. 

I  peck  on  the  trees  when  I  want  my  dinner.  You  may  hear 
my  tap-tap  in  the  forest. 

Can  you  guess  what  bird  I  waS  changed  ir  '.o  ? 
A  Guessing  Game. 

Here  is  a  bird  friend  of  ours.  He  has  been  away  all  winter 
"for  his  health.  I  wonder  if  you  know  him.  He  has  a  black 
and  white  coat,  a  white  vest  and  a  red  head.  He  is  a  very 
good  carpenter,  as  he  always  carries  his  hammer  with  him. 
He  pecks  his  food  from  the  hard  wood  of  a  tree. 

What  bird  is  this  ? 

Description  of  a  Guessing  Game. 

132  Bushwick  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  April  15,  1909. 


Dear  M.\ry: 

Last  night  I  had  such  a  bad  dream.  An  ugly  little  dwarf 
changed  me  into  an  animal,  a  monstrous  one.  I  was  so  big  and 
strong  I  could  trample  men  to  death.  My  hide  was  thick  and 
tough.  I  had  large,  flapping  ears.  Wherever  I  went,  I  car- 
ried a  trunk,  not  of  clothes,  but  of  water. 

Soon  I  was  taken  from  my  home  in  the  jungle  to  a  grea, 
circus.  There  I  had  to  do  tricks.  I  was  about  to  crush  m} 
master  to  death  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  when  I  awoke  and  founr 
it  was  only  a  dream. 

I  have  told  you  enough  to  enable  you  to  guess  what  animai 
I  was  changed  into.    Write  and  tell  me. 
Yours  lovingly, 

Fanny  Smith, 
A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  a  little  yellow  flower  with  a  short  stem.  Every  oil' 
knows  me.  You  may  see  me  shining  like  a  star  in  the  gree: 
grass.  T  am  going  to  sleep  now.  When  I  awake  I  will  be  s 
changed. 

Plere  I  am  again !  I  am  no  longer  beautiful.  Look  at  m 
My  stem  is  now  very  long.  I  am  so  tall.  My  hair  has  turn* 
white,  like  an  old  man's.  My  head  is  a  misty  ball  of  seed 
I  am  waiting  for  Mr.  Wind  to  call  them.  When  they  fly  aw: 
with  him  I  shall  be  bald-headed. 

Do  you  know  me? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

Here  is  a  little  flower  that  comes  early  in  the  spring.  Ev<| 
one  knows  her,  so  I  will  not  tell  you  her  name. 

She  has  a  dress  of  blue.    Some  of  her  brothers  and  sis 
wear  dresses  of  white  and  yellow.    Her  dress  is  cut  into  fil 
parts.    She  peeps  from  her  earth-door,  so  silent  and  shy.    S{ 
hides  her  face  under  her  large  green  leaves. 
Can  you  guess  her  name? 

A  Guessing  Game. 

I  am  a  little  creature  that  is  not  liked  very  much.    I  ; 
somewhat  wormlike  in  form.    I  do  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
eat  the. leaves  from  the  trees  day  and  night.     Suddenly  il 
appetite  fails.     Then  I  know  it  is  time  to  make  my  wim[ 
cradle. 

I  find  a  secure  hiding  place  for  it  on  a  twig.  My  cra<j 
looks  like  dry  leaves  fastened  together  on  the  tree.  When 
awake  in  the  spring  I  shall  be  very  beautiful.  People  will  th| 
admire  the  velvety  patterns  of  my  wings  as  I  flit  from  flov 
to  flower. 

What  greedy  little  grub  am  I?  .  f 

A  Guessing  Game. 

I 'am  a  very  dear  friend  of  the  children.     See  if  you  > 
guess  my  name. 

I  wear  a  coat  of  fur.    I  creep  about  very  softly.    I  hii 
cushions  on  my  feet.    I  have  two  very  green  pupils  that 
very  large  at  night.    They  look  like  coals  of  fire. 

Do  you  know  my  name  ? 

Prince  Dolor's  Kitten. 

Prince  Dolor  always  had  plenty  of  books  and  toys.    Stiil 
was  very  lonely  in  Hopeless  Tower.     He  often  grew  tireo 
his  toys  and  wished  for  something  else. 

One  day  the  deaf  mute  brought  him  a  white  kitten, 
was  a  pretty  kitten  with  the  softest  white  fur  and  the  mostpj 
{Continued  on  page  128.) 
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LANGUAGE— 5A. 

Tenth  Week. 

I.     Story. 
An  Accident. 
One  day  my  sister  and  I  were  allowed  to  take  a  walk  to- 
j;ether.    I,  as  the  elder,  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  her. 

All  went  well  till  we  came  to  a  swamp  at  the  roadside 
where  sweet-flag  and  cotton-tail  grew  unmolested.  No  boy 
ever  ventured  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  muddy  ground. 
My  sister  caught  sight  of  a  cat-tail  and  before  I  could  stop 
her  she  had  fled  from  my  side. 

I  trembled  with  horror.  I  knew  all  about  this  dangerous 
place.  Before  I  had  time  to  say  one  word,  she  uttered  a 
scream,  throwing  up  her  arms  to  me.    She  was  sinking. 

I  looked  around  wildly.    There  was  nobody  in  sight.    For- 

,ctful  of  my  danger  and  of  my  weakness,  I  crossed  cfver  to 

her.     By  main  strength  I  pulled  her-  out.     I  was  surprised  at 

,     my  own  bravery.     We  were  a  sorrowful  looking  pair  when 

y    we   reached   home. — Adapted  from   Maxzvell   and   Johnston 

m^Kchool  Composition." 

I^F  Arouse  interest  of  children  in  this  story.    Make  it  as  vivid 
as  possible. 

How  many  children  were  there? 
Did  you  ever  take  a  walk  with  your  younger  sister  ? 
Would  your  mother  let  your  young  sister  go  out  by  herself? 
Why?   ' 

Why  is  she  feeling  safe  in  sending  her  along  in  your  care? 
What  are  cat-tails? 
What  ground  does  it  grow  in? 
How  many  boys  ever  heard  of  quicksands  ? 
Would  you  ^e.  so  thoughtless  as  to  run  such  dangers  ? 
Why  did  the  little  girl  go? 
Did  she  know  she  was  in  danger? 

How  would  you  act  if  your  little  sister  or  brother  were  in 
danger  ? 

Outline: 
(1)  The  walk. 


elder 

supposed  to 

expected 

protect 

(2)  Cause  of  the  accident. 

bog 

swamp 

sweet-flag 

cotton-tail 

tore  away 

fled 

(3)  How  I  felt. 

fear 

paralyzed 

^K            horror 

fear 

W           piercing 

shriek 

(4)  Unmindful. 

sorrowful 

exertion 

astonishment 

II.  Interrogative  Sentences: 

(1)  Columbits  discovered  a  new  continent. 

(2)  Did  Columbus  discover  a  new  continent? 
In  (1)  which  is  subjecte    Which  is  predicate?    Underline. 
In   (2)   whom  are  we  talking  about?     What  is  subject? 

Predicate?    Underline. 

•  (1)  Columbus  discovered  a  new  continent. 


Read  whole  predicate  of  (2).    What  breaks  it  up?    How 
predicate  arranged  in  interrogative  sentences? 

Did  Columbus  have  trouble  in  obtaining  aid? 

Have  you  seen  the  new  tunnel? 
Are  you  going  to  stay  here  all  day  ? 


»What  are  these  words  the  names  of? 
Pieces  of  furniture. 

IWhat  are  these  words  the  names  of?     Animals. 


"What  are  these  words  the  names  of? — Boys. 


•What  are  these  the  names  of? — Places. 


(2)  Did  Columbus  discover  a  new  continent? 


Where  is  subject  in  (1)?    In  (2)? 


III.  Plural  of  Nouns, 
desk 
table 
chair 
cat 
dog 
John 
James 
Thomas 
New  York 
Brooklyn 

Names 'of  things,  persons,  animals  and  places  are  called 
name  words  or  nouns. 

Name  some  nouns.    Drill  from  readers. 

Plurals. 
One.  More  than  one.    One.  More  than  one. 

desk  desks  cow  cows 

cat  cats  hat  hats 

dog  dogs  girl  girls 

How  is  plural  formed?    By  adding  "s"  to  the  singular. 
Drill. 

How  about  the  word  "ox" ?  What  is  the  plural?  This  is 
not  formed  in  the  regular  way  by  adding  "s."  It  is  form.ed 
irregularly. 

One.  More  than  one.      One.  More  than  one. 

ox  oxen  goose  geese 

man  men  tooth  teeth 

woman  women  foot  feet 

One.  More  than  one. 

tax  taxes 

arch  arches 

dress  dresses 

How  is  plural  formed?    Why? 
One.  More  than  one.      One.  More  than  one. 

calf  calves  knife  knives 

leaf  leaves  loaf  loaves 

wolf  wolves  thief  thieves 

life  lives  wife  wives 

How  is  plural  formed? 

One.  More  than  one. 

Buffalo  buffaloes 

negro  negroes 

volcano  volcanoes 

How  is  plural  formed? 
One.         More  than  one.  One.  More  than  one. 

lily  lilies  lady  ladies 

berry  berries  cry  cries 

sky  skies  story  stories 

spy  spies  colony  colonies 

How  is  plural  formed? 

Dictation: 
"We  will  not  go  back  without  relics,"  said  an  English  sailor ; 
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and  then  he  turned  to  one  of  the  divers.  "Dive  down,"  he 
ordered,  "and  bring  me  that  pretty  sea  shrub  there.  That  is 
the  only  treasure  we  shall  find." 

Eleventh  Week. 

I.     Narration.     "Autobiography." 

The  Cent. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  a  part  of  a  piece  of  copper.  My 
home  was  in  the  bowels  of  the  eath.    It  was  called  a  mine. 

One  day  a  miner  blasted  part  of  the  ore  out  of  the  wall. 
I  formed  part  of  it.  I  was  thrown  into  a  car  and  was  hoisted 
up  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  My  life  became  one  continuous 
pilgrimage  through  many  strange  places. 

I  found  myself  at  last  in  the  United  States  mint.  I  was 
pressed  by  a  machine.  How  proud  I  was  to  disport  myself  in 
such  beautiful  decorations.  On  one  side  of  me  was  stamped 
the  words,  "One  cent." 

I  was  given  to  a  man.  He  gave  me  to  his  litle  boy  who 
treasured  me  up  in  his  pocket.  He  liked  me  because  I  was 
bright.  He  did  not  treat  me  as  gently  as  he  might.  He  bored 
a  hole  through  me  and  hung  me  on  his  watch.  I  have  been 
carried  there  ever  since,  forsaken  and  neglected. 

Give  choice  of  a  few  subjects:  A  Piece  of  Coal.  The  Desk. 
A  Nail. 

H.     "Of."  ' 

It  is  a  quarter  of  five. 

Which  of  the  two  do  you  like  best? 

His  breath  smells  of  wine. 

He  is  a  member  of  this  class. 

He  was  cured  of  the  grippe. 
"Off." 

Take  your  hands  off  the  desk. 

Take  your  coat  off. 
••From." 

This  letter  is  from  Thomas. 

Borrow  a  pencil  from  Henry. 

Have  you  heard  from  him? 

He  took  a  book  from  you. 

The  thief  ran with  the  jewelry. 

He  walked  away me. 


He  is  a  member 
This  is  my  day 


the  Athletic  Association. 


whom  did  you  borrow  this  pen? 

He  has  plenty money. 

"Shall,"  "will." 

( 1 )  I  will  hear  this  lesson  to-day. 

(2)  ^^'e  shall  see.    Be  present  on  that  day. 

(3)  I  shall  see  to  it  that  every  boy  does  his  work  well. 

(4)  We  will  make  it  a  point  to  come  early. 

Just  develop  the  idea  of  futurity.    It  may  not  be  opportune 
to  teach  fine  distinctions  of  "shall"  and  "will." 
"Take." 

Take  your  hands  away. 
.John  takes  long  walks  daily. 

Yesterday  I  took  a  very  long  walk.  « 

I  have  taken  lessons  in  music  ever  since  I  was  a  child. 

Every  boy  should an  interest  in  his  school. 

John  — —  first  prize  at  the  last  meet. 


He  has 
"Give." 


instruction  in  elocution. 


Give  me  your  pen. 

He  gave  me  his  books  on  leaving  school. 

He  has  given  all  his  time  to  his  studies. 

How  much  have  you for  this  horse  ? 

I  have away  all  my  spare  money. 

On  hearing  of  the  success  of  Columbus,  his  critics ■ 

up  all  attempts  at  ridicule. 

III.     Margin        ] 

Capital         \  Review 
Comma        | 

Dictation: 
"Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  fair?"  saith  he; 

"Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 
' — The  Reaper  and  the  Flozvers — H.  W.  Longfelloiv. 

twelfth  Week. 

95  Fifth  Ave., 
Dear  Henry:  *  New  York,  Dec.  1,  1917. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you  on  Christmas.  Mother 
has  a  surprise  for  all  of  us.  She  has' arranged  a  little  festival. 
I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  yourself. 

Don't  say  you  can't  come !  You  have  promised  to  pay  us 
a  visit  a  long  time  ago.  Please  let  me  know  when  to  expect 
you.    ^^'e  are  all  anxious  to  see  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas. 
II.     (1)  This  hat  belongs  to  John. 

What  are  we  taking  of?    What  belongs  to  John?     Point 
to  a  hat.     Whose  hat  is  this?     This  is  John's  hat.     Have  it 
written  on  the  board  and  observe : 
(3)  This  is  John's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  this?    John's.     To  whom  does  the  hat  be-| 
long?    To  John. 

Spell  John  in  (1).  In  (2).  Is  it  the  same  name?  In  eachj 
case  what  belongs  to  John?  What  is  added  in  (2)  to  John?j 
"  'S"  shows  possession.  Something  belongs  to  word  to  which  i 
it  is  attached.    "  '  "  is  called  apostrophe. 

Take  up  other  hats.     Ask  in  turn  to  whom  they  belong. 
Write  the  possessive  case, 
boy     hat 
Ask  boy  to  make  a  sentence  about  these  two  words,  telling 
that  the  hat  belongs  to  the  boy.     Same  for  "girl." 

( 1 )  The  boy's  hat  is  lost. 

(2)  The  girl's  hat  is  pretty. 

In  (1)  to  whom  does  hat  belong?  What  does  "apostrophe 
s"  show? 

In  (2)  to  whom  does  hat  belong?  What  does  "apostropb 
s"  show? 

Name  all  name  words  or  nouns  in  (1).  "Boy's."  Is  i 
singular  or  plural?  Is  "girls"  singular  or  plural?  What  i; 
added  to  the  singular  form?  •  How  do  you  form  singula 
possessive  of  nouns?  To  form  the  singular  possessive  ad( 
"apostrophe  s." 

Write  possessive  of : 

Cow         cat  ox  buffalo 

pen  book  foot  baby 

man         woman  child  ,, 

{Continued  on  page  128.")  }•' 
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(Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  Nov.,  1917.) 
V.    Composition. 
The  Prairie  Fire. 
"See,   Middleton,"   exclaimed  Inez,   "how   lovely   is   the 
rising  of  the  sun!" 

"Rising  of  the  sun!"  exclaimed  the  trapper.  "No,  the 
prairie  is  on  fire!" 

Immediately  the  trapper  led  the  party  to  a  rise  in  the 
ground  where  they  were  able  to  make  their  observations. 
Bright  flashes  of  flame  shot  forth  here  and  there,  and  huge 
columns  of  smoke  were  rolling  up  from  the  plains. 

When  they  reached  the  little  hill,  the  trapper  ordered 
everybody  to  pull  up  the  withered  grass  where  they  stood. 
Everybody  lent  their  hands  to  the  labor  of  tearing  the  decayed 
herbage  from  the  ground.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  lay  bare 
a  spot  of  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  one  edge  the 
trapper  brought  the  party.  Then  he  approached  the  opposite 
margin  of  the  grass,  and  selecting  a  handful  of  the  driest 
herbage  he  set  fire  to  it.    Then  fire  fought  fire. 

As  the  fire  gained  in  strength,  it  spread  on  three  sides, 
dying  of  itself  on  the  fourth,  as  there  the  grass  had  been  torn 
up.     As  it  increased  it  cleared  everything  before  it,  leaving 
the  black  and  smoking  soil  more  naked  than  if  a  scj^he  had 
swept  the  place.    By  advancing  to  the  spot  where  the  trapper 
had  kindled  the  grass,  they  avoided  the  heat;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  flames  began  to  recede  -in  every  quarter,  leaving 
them  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  but  perfectly  safe  from 
the  torrent  of  fire  that  was  still  furiously  rolling  onwards. — 
Adapted  from  Cooper,  "The  Prairie." 
Outline. 
I.     Introduction  (discovery  of  fire). 
II.     Appearance  of  the  fire — 

immediately,     rise,     observations,     flashes,     forth, 
column,  rolling. 
Fighting  the  fire — 

reached,  trapper,  withered,  everybody  helped,  de- 
cayed, herbage,  sufficed,  bare,  diameter,  edge,  sets 
fire  to  grass. 
Victory  over  the  flames. 

spread  on  three  sides,  cleared,  compare  with  scythe, 
how  avoided  heat,  recede,  enveloped,  torrent,  roll- 
ing. 
Teach  compound  noun  attribute. 
Teach  compound  pronoun  attribute. 
Review  pronoun  attribute. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  of  above  sentences. 
Supply  the  missing  pronoun:     (1)   Papa  gave  Mary  and 

-a  book.     (2)  Who  is  it?    It  is  John  and . 

Fill  blanks  and  construct  original  sentences. 
Roots — 

mit — miss  =  to  send. 

admit,  missive,  promise. 

_       plic,  ply — to  fold. 

multiply,  duplicate,  explicit. 

Dictation. 
Semicolon  is  used  before  "as,"  "namely"  or  "viz." 
New  York  State  boasts  of  many  industries ;  viz.,  manu- 
facturing, farming,  mining,  lumbering  and  grazing. 


VI.     Composition. 
Imitation. 

A  Fire  in  New  York. 

I.     Introduction  (discovery  of  the  fire). 
II.     Appearance  of  the  fire. 

III.  Fighting  the  flames. 

IV.  Victory  over  the  fire. 

Language. 

Analysis  of  sentences  containing  a  review  of  all  the  com- 
pound elements. 

Review,  tell,  take,  throw,  teach. 

Teach  other  verbs,  that  show  mere  state  of  being,  and  use 
attributes:  Appear,  become,  feel,  grow,  keep,  look,  remain, 
smell,  seem,  sound,  taste. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  5B   (HISTORY  TOPICS). 

No  two  subjects  may  be  correlated  with  better  results  than 
composition  and  history.  Historical  topics  furnish  subjects  for 
exposition,  narration  and  description. 

History  abounds  in  material  for  narration  and  description, 
and  is  generally  more  interesting,  being  "a  true  story."  For 
example:  After  the  pupils  have  been  taught  the  story  of 
Marquette,  with  his  high  ideal  of  considerable  ethical  value, 
they  may  give  it  expression  in  a  composition.  This  composi- 
tion should  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  story,  but  should 
develop  only  one  phase  of  it. 

The  important  point  in  using  history  topics  for  composition 
is  to  be  positive  that  the  pupils  know  the  subject  matter.  The 
history  lesson  should  be  taught  and  drilled  upon  questioning 
pictures  and  the  use  of  maps. 

After  the  subject  matter  has  been  thoroughly  mastered, 
one  topic  may  be  developed  for  composition.  The  teacher 
may  use  a  model  or  an  outline  to  be  developed  by  the  children. 
No  time  need  be  spent  on  subject  matter  in  the  preparation  or 
presentation  of  the  composition  lesson,  but  the  time  should  be 
given  to  the  language  or  expression  side  of  the  composition. 
In  this  way  many  pupils  may  express  their  ideas  orally  and 
incorrect  or  awkward  expressions  may  be  corrected  before  the 
writing  of  the  composition. 

The  following  are  composition  models  from  the  history 
work  of  Grade  SB. 

Champlain  and  the  Huron. 

Champlain  was  a  French  explorer.  In  1603  he  made  a 
trip  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  as  Montreal.  Five  years 
later,  after  having  been  to  France,  he  returned  to  Canada  and 
built  a  fort  at  Quebec.  This  fort  became  the  center  for  the 
French  fur  trading,  missionary  work  and  exploration, 

Champlain  began  to  explore  the  neighboring  country.  He 
discovered  the  beautiful  lake  which  now  bears  his  name.  He 
made  friends  with  the  Huron  tribe  of  Indians.  These  Indians 
were  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  of 
New  York. 

The  French  explorer  and  his  men  assisted  the  Hurons  to 
inflict  a  great  defeat  on  the  Iroquois.  The  muskets  of  the  white 
men  frightened  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Hurons  gained  an  easy 
victory.  The  Iroquois  became  great  enemies  of  the  French 
through  Champlain's  act.  In  after  years  they  were  always 
ready  to  join  the  English  in  any  attack  on  the  French. 
The  Indians. 

When  the  first  white  men  came  to  our  shores  the  country 
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was  inhabited  by  copper-colored  people.  These  white  men 
imagined  the  land  was  some  part  of  India,  so  they  called  the 
natives  Indians. 

The  Indians  had  reddish  skin,  coarse,  jet  black  hair,  and 
high  cheek  bones.  Their  eyes  were  small  and  dark.  They 
kvere  grouped  into  tribes.  A  tribe  was  a  number  of  Indians 
speaking  the  same  language,  but  generally  spread  over  a  wide 
region.  The  tribes  were  divided  into  smaller  groups  living 
in  villages.  The  villages  were  surrounded  by  fences  or  walls 
for  protection  against  enemies. 

The  Indian  man's  duty  was  to  hunt,  fish  and  fight.  He 
spent  his  time  making  arrows,  bows,  canoes  and  stone  tools. 
When  he  was  not  engaged  in  waging  war  he  joined  hunting 
or  fishing  parties  to  provide  food  for  the  women  and  children. 

The  Indian  woman  was  called  a  "squaw."  Her  duty  was 
to  plant  and  pound  the  corn,  carry  the  water,  make  the  cloth- 
ing, dress  the  skins,  and  carry  the  household  goods. 

The  Indian's  We,\pon.s. 

The  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast  had  never  seen  a  gun, 
nor -a  sword,  nor  a  metal  knife,  nor  an  ax,  until  the  white 
settlers  came.  Their  arms  and  implements  were  made  of 
.stone,  wood,  or  the  bones  of  animals. 

They  killed  their  enemies  with  stone  tomahawks  or 
hatchets.  Sometimes  they  used  stone  or  bone-tipped  arrows 
which  they  shot  from  wooden  bows.  They  made  fish  hoods 
^nd  needles  from  the  bones  of  fish. 

When  the  white  man  came  with  his  gun  and  powder,  every- 
thing began  to  change.  At  first,  the  Indian  feared  these 
strange  weapons,  but  in  a  short  time  he  learned  to  use  them. 
He  became  eager  to  exchange  his  furs,  skin,  corn  and  food 
for  the  wonderful  arms  of  the  white  man.  He  realized  the 
advantages  of  the  gun  and  sword,  and  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity came  he  made  himself  the  owner  of  them. 
Father  Marquette. 

Marquette  was  a  French  Jesuit  priest.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  teach  the  Indians  his  religion  and  to  explore  the  streams, 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  New  World. 

The  Indians  worshipped  the  sun,  fire  and  stone  and  wooden 
images.  Marquette  spent  many  years  among  them  teaching 
his  religion.  Many  Indians  were  converted  and  they  grew  to 
love  Marquette. 

After  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  them, 
he  determined  to  explore  a  eautibful  river  they  had  told  him 
about.  This  was  the  Mississippi  River.  He  and  Joliet,  a  fur 
trader,  sailed  down  this  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas in  1673.  It  was  a  long  and  perilous  journey  in  those 
days. 

Marquette  believed  that  he  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  returned  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Exhausted  by  his  long  journey  he  died  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  town  of  Marquette  now  stands. 

La  Salle  and  Louisana. 

La  Salle  was  a  French  nobleman.  He  heard  the  story  of 
the  explorations  of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  and  determined  to 
come  to  America.  He  wished  to  explore  the  Mississippi  River 
to  its  mouth  and  to  claim  the  land  for  France. 

In  1679  he  began  to  explore  the  river.  Some  French- 
men and  a  few  Indians  accompanied  him.  He  built 
many    little    forts    along    the    river    and    stationed    a    few 


Frenchmen  in  each  fort,  thus  claiming  the  land  for  France. 

He  had  a  long,  tiresome  journey.  In  1682  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  planted  the  French  standard 
and  shouted,  "I  claim  all  this  land  for  Louis  XIV,  King  of 
I'rance,  and  call  it  Louisiana!" 

He  returned  to  France  and  told  of  the  beautiful,  fertile 
land  he  had  explored.  Some  French  people  determined  to 
settle  it.  La  Salic  took  an  expedition  to  the  newly-found  land. 
The  captain  landed  too  far  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Le  Salle  endeavored  to  find  his  way  but  was  killed  by  one  of 
his  men. 

Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

The  Spaniards,  who  came  to  America  after  Columbus,  took 
possession  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico  and  other  of  the  West 
Indies.  This  section  became  the  Spanish  trading  and  explora- 
tion center. 

One  of  these  Spaniards,  Ponce  de  Leon,  heard  a  wonder- 
ful story  from  the  Indians.  They  told  him  of  an  island  toward 
the  north  on  which  there  was  a  miraculous  fountain.  The 
water  of  this  fountain  had  a  strange  effect  on  any  oqe  whc 
drank  it — he  would  never  grow  old. 

Ponce  de  Leon  resolved  to  find  it.  With  his  king's  per- 
mission he  set  out  from  Porto  Rico.  On  Easter  Sunday  he 
came  in  sight  of  land  which,  in  memory  of  the  day,  has  beei 
called  Florida.  He  made  many  trips  from  Florida,  but  neve 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth. 

Tired  and  discouraged,  he  died  heart-broken  after  his  lonj 
search. 

The  First  Succe.ssful  English  Colony. 

The  English  made  several  attempts  to  settle  permanen 
colonies  in  America  before  1607.  These  failed  through  starva 
tion,  idleness,  sickness  and  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

In  1607  the  London  Company  sent  three  ships  crowde^ 
with  colonists  across  the  Atlantic.  They  came  to  the  coast 
Virginia  and  entered  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
sailed  up  a  broad  river  which  they  called  the  James  in  hone 
of  their  king.  On  its  banks  they  began  the  first  successfi 
English  colony.    It  was  called  Jamestown. 

The  success  of  this  colony  was  due  to  the  ability  of  Captai 
John  Smith.  The  colonists  would  have  died  of  starvation  hai 
not  Smith  aided  them.  He  set  the  men  to  work  building  goo 
huts ;  persuaded  the  Indians  to  supply  them  with  food,  a 
for  two  years  kept  the  colonists  together. 

In  time  they  began  to  raise  tobacco  and  other  crops,  an 
Jamestown  became  a  prosperous  colony. 
The  Pilgrims. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  people 
England  were  forced  to  worship  God  according  to  the  desir 
of  their  king.  Many  people  did  not  desire  to  do  this,  b 
wished  to  have  freedom  to  worship  as  they  pleased.  Thf 
were  harshly  treated  in  England,  so  many  of  them  fled 
Holland. 

They  were  given  every  liberty  in  Holland  and  enjoy 
their  religious  freedom.  But  they  did  not  desire  to  reraJ 
in  Holland.  They  feared  that  they  would  have  to  give  up  tb 
English  habits,  manners'  and  language.  They  knew  if  tH 
remained  in  Holland  that  their  children  would  forget  Engla 
and  would  grow  up  Dutchmen.  So  they  resolved  to  come 
.America. 

(Continued  on  pa^s:e  128.) 
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NOTES  ON  HISTORY— 6A. 

The  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  went  into  effect  in  1789  and  accomplished 
four  chief  objects: 

(1)  It  gave  the  nation  a  head — the  President  of  the  United 
States — whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed. 

(2)  It  gave  Congress  power  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  to 
arry  on  and  to  defend  the  government. 

(3)  It  gave  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  equal 
-ights  in  all  the  states,  with  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all  parts 
jf  the  country.  Thus  entire  freedom  of  trade  was  established 
hroughout  the  Union. 

(4)  It  established  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
0  decide  all  questions  and  disputes  about  the  powers  of  the 
lational  government. 

Later  a  "Bill  of  Rights"  was  added;  ten  very  important 
imendments  secured  further  protection  to  the  people.  The 
devolution  made  us  an  independent  people.  The  Constitution 
nade  us  a  united  people — the  American  nation. 

The  New  Republic  and  Its  People. 
(Compare  with  Articles  of  Confederation.) 
Thirteen  States  formed  a  new  nation.    (1)  Delaware,  1787; 
I  2)  Pennsylvania,  1787;  (3)  New  Jersey,  1787;  (4)  Georgia, 
788;  (5)  Connecticut,  1788;  (6)  Massachusetts,  1788;   (7) 
.laryland,  1788;  (8)  South  Carolina,  1788;  (9)  New  Hamp- 
hire,  1788;  (10)  Virginia,  1788;  (11)  New  York,  1788;  (12) 
i'Corth  Carolina,  1789;  (13)  Rhode  Island,  1790. 

George  Washington  chosen  first  president.     Inaugurated 
I'resident  of  the  United  States  in-  New  York,  then  the  capital, 
vpril  30,  1789. 
■      About  four  million  (4,000,000)  people  at  this  time;  in  one 
lundred  (100)  years  it  had  increased  to  sixty-three  million 
■000,000).     People  were  settled  mainly  along  the  Atlantic 
^^^;  they  clung  to  the  sea,  which  was  then  principal  route 
l^fcnmerce;  few  people  inland.     The  western  boundary  at 
I^Bme  was  the  Mississippi  River.    People  had  no  railroads 
liwteamboats ;  used  sailing  packets.     When  one-  started  on 
voyage,  all  depended  on  wind  and  weather.     Stages  were 
-  sed  between  the  larger  towns ;  six  days  from  Boston  to  New 
''^'•k ;  two  or  three  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.    Travel- 
made  journeys  in  their  own  coaches.     Most  comfortable 
lode  of  travel  was  horseback  riding ;  two  people  often  traveled 
ith  one  horse,  "traveling  ride  and  tie." 

Chief  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  except  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 

inia.    It  was  not  possible  to  have  a  large  trading  town  very 

iir  away  on  account  of  bad  roads.    Interior  trade  was  carried 

'.ill  in  great  wagons,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  stout  horses;  ten 

:liousand  (10,000)  running  out  of  Philadelphia,  which  made  it 

"*  principal  town  of  North  America. 

\ot  much  letter-writing  at  this  time.    Mails  carried  mostly 

:  1  horseback,  no  regularity,  no  speed,  high  price.    Newspapers 

iblished  weekly. 

Leading  towns  and  cities  had  schools,  no  public  schools  as 

'ave  them  now.    Oldest  college  was  Harvard  at  Cambridge, 

..as.  (1636) ;  then  William  and  Mary  College,  at  Williams- 

iijirg,  Va.    (1693);    Yale,    New    Haven,    Conn.,    came   next 

.•,11701). 

Benj.  Franklin  became  famous  in  Europe  and  in  America 
his  great    discovery    that    lightning    was    electricity;  fine 
linker,  writer. 


TOPICS    DISCUSSED. 

(a)  Lighting  and  warming  of  houses. 

(b)  Prevalence  of  slavery. 

(c)  Society. 

(d)  Fashionable  dress. 

Telegraphs  and  telephones  were  unknown ;  no  gas,  no  kero- 
sene oil.  Lamps  were  almost  unknown;  houses  lighted  with 
tallow  candles.  Poorest  people  burned  a  wick  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  little  grease,  or  lighted  pieces  of  pitch  pine  on  the 
hearth.  Stoves  for  heating  were  unknown,  cooking  stoves 
not  even  dreamed  of;  wood  only  fuel  used  in  houses.  Black- 
smiths burned  charcoal. 

Few  mines — few  manufactures.  Wool  or  flax  was  pre- 
pared and  spun  at  home,  then  woven  into  cloth.  Greater 
part  of  people  were  farmers  who  rarely  spent  money. 

Four  million  (4,000,000)  people;  one-seventh  negro  slaves 
who  were  in  every  state  except  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  Few 
in  the  Northern  States.  Seven-eighths  of  all  the  slaves  were 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  two  Carolinas.  These  were  the  lands 
of  tobacco,  indigo  and  rice  culture. 

Oldest  son  usually  inherited  land— English  custom.  Great 
planters  lived  like  nobles ;  accustomed  to  manage  public  affairs. 
Virginia — "Mother  of  Presidents."  Poor  people  had  little 
chance  of  securing  an  education.  Southern  States  richest — 
most  populous ;  little  town  life,  but  much  gaiety  in  plantation 
houses. 

Gentlemen  wore  hair  long,  powdered  white.    Ladies  wore 
hair  high.     Bright  colors  worn;  rich  fabrics. 
The  Attitude  of  Foreign  Nations  Toward  U.  S.  from  1789 

to  1812. 

When  the  English  government  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  in  1783,  there  remained  still  in 
the  hands  of  English  troops  certain  military  posts  in  the  Indian 
country  which  were  within  the  territory  of  th^  United  States. 
In  violation  of  the  treaty,  the  English  government  retained 
these  posts  and  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  tribes,  kept 
alive  the  Indian  War. 

There  was  also  much  anger  in  America  against  England 
on  account  of  the  illegal  seizure  of  American  vessels  by  Brit- 
ish cruisers.  England  claimed  the  right  to  impress  her  own 
subjects  when  found  on  ships  of  other  nations.  It  was  very 
exasperating  to  Americans  to  have  their  ships  stopped  on  the 
high  seas  and  searched,  and  their  citizens  forced  to  serve  in 
the  navy  of  a  foreign  power. 

France  was  now  engaged  in  war  with  England,  and  as 
France  had  helped  the  United  States  to  gain  its  independence, 
the  French  expected  the  assistance  of  America  in  their  new 
war  with  England.  Washington  wisely  kept  this  country  free 
from  alliances  with  either  of  the  contending  nations. 

*  *  *  !|;  ::< 

Two  Members  of  Washington's  Cabinet,  1789. 

(a)  Thomas  Jefferson— (1)  Secretary  of  State;  (2)  Au- 
thor of  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(b)  Alexander  Hamilton— (1)  Secretary  of  Treasury;  (2) 
Fought  a  duel  with  Burr  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.;  (3)  Author 
of  the  financial  plan  by  which  the  United  States  paid  its  debts. 

Invention  of  Cotton  Gin. 

In  1793  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton-gin,  by  which  a 
thousand  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  single  day  could  be  cleaned 
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by  one  man,  instead  of  only  one  pound.  This  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  industry,  wealth  and  political  history  of  the 
South. 

The  old  method  of  cleaning  made  cotton  very  expensive, 
and  the  rich  only  were  able  to  buy  it.  Now,  by  the  new  pro- 
cess, many  million  pounds  could  be  exported.  Because  of 
this  invention  many  cotton  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
were  started  in  New  England. 

Topics  discussed. 
.  Whitney's  Invention. 

(a)  Stimulated  production  of  cotton. 

(b)  Made  it  a  leading  industry. 

(c)  Increased  our  exports  enormously. 

(d)  Increased  our  wealth. 

(e)  Caused  building  of  cotton-mills  at  the  North. 

(f)  Maintained  slave  labor. 

Louisiana  Purchase. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France  in  1763.  France  ceded  Louisiana,  with  New  Orleans, 
to  her  ally,  Spain.  In  1800  Napoleon  Bonaparte  forced  Spain 
to  give  it  back  to  France. 

France  owned  the  land  from  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  south  to  Canada  on  the  north.  It  was  called  Louisi- 
ana in  honor  of  King  Louis  of  France. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  then  about  to  engage  in  war  with 
England,  was  afraid  that  when  it  did  break  out,  the  English 
might  send  over  a  fleet,  and  take  Louisiana  from  her.  For  that 
reason  she  was  willing  to  sell  it  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
money  would  help  France  to  fit  out  armies  against  Great 
Britain.  In  1803  Jefl?erson  bought  the  whole  territory  of 
Louisiana  for  fifteen  million  (15,000,000)  dollars.  By  so 
doing  we  enlarged  our  territory  and  had  complete  control  of 
the  Mississippi  ^River.  This  territory  contained  one  million 
(1,000,000)  square  miles— six  hundred  million  (600,000,000) 
acres,  so  you  see  it  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  "Purchase  of  Louisiana"  secured  to  us  four  most  im- 
portant advantages:  (a)  It  prevented  England  from  getting 
control  of  it.  (b)  It  prevented  any  disputes  with  France  about 
the  territory,  (c)  It  gave  us  the  "Great  West."  (d)  It  made 
us  masters  of  the  entire  Mississippi  River,  with  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  to  boot. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

In  1804  Jefferson  sent  out  an  expedition  under  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  explore  the  new  country.  They  started  from  St. 
Louis,  "where  a  'Great  Fair'  is  now  in  progress  in  celebration 
of  the  'Louisiana  Purchase,' "  and  worked  their  way  up  the 
Missouri  in  boats  until  they  reached  a  tremendous  cleft  in  the 
rocks  where  the  river  bursts  through.  This  point  is  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  it  had  taken  them  a  year  to 
reach  it. 

Then  making  their  way  across  the  mountains,  they  found 
the  head  waters  of  a  stream  flowing  westward.  They  floated 
down  until  they  reached  a  broad  and  still  more  rapid  river. 
Down  this  they  drifted  until  they  came  to  its  mouth,  when  they 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  the  Columbia  River 
down  which  they  had  sailed,  and  this  discovery  gave  us  our 
first  claim  to  Oregon. 

Lewis  and  Qark  returned  in  1806  to  St.  Louis,  having  been 


absent  two  and  a  half  years ;  they  had  traveled  over  eig 
thousand  miles. 

This  expedition  (a)  gave  the  people  of  this  country  tb 
first  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  Louisiana;  (b)  showed 
unlimited  natural  wealth;   (c)   enabled  the  United  States 
claim   the  Oregon  territory,   which   Capt.   Gray  had   enten 
but  Lewis  and  Clark  had  really  explored. 
First  Steamboat,  1807. 

In  1807  Robert  Fulton  launched  his  newly  invented  stea: 
boat  on  the  Hudson  River.  First  trip  was  from  New  Yc 
City  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-fc 
miles  in  thirty-six  hours.  Up  to  that  date  all  the  trade  a 
travel  upon  the  river  had  been  either  by  sailing  vessels  or 
row-boats.  Men  called  the  steamboat  "Fulton's  Folly" ;  it  w 
a  rude  affair  with  uncovered  paddle  wheels  and  clumsy  n 
chinery.     It  was  named  the  Clermont. 

In  a  few  years  Fulton's  great  invention  made  a  compl 
change  in  modes  of  travel.  Steamboats  were  put  on  the  Oh 
Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  first  ocean  steanis 
started  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Fulton's  invention  (a)  had  a  most  important  influence 
helping  to  open  up  and  to  settle  the   western  part  of 
United  States;  (b)  increased  commerce;  (c)  facilitated  tra 
ing — quicker  time — more  convenient. 

Robert  Fulton  is  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard — oppo 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

War  of  1812 — Causes — Second  War  with  England. 

When   Madison  became   President,   England  and   Frai 
were  still  fighting  and  our  ships  were  forbidden  by  Ac 
Congress  to  trade    with    either   country.     At    first    Cong^ 
passed  the  "Embargo  Act,"  which  forbade  the  departurjj 
any  vessel  to  a  foreign  port,  but  the  people  of  New  Eng 
were  so  troubled  by  this  that  it  was  changed  for  a  "1 
Intercourse  Act,"  which  simply  forbade  them  to  go  to  Fr 
or  England. 

The  President  was  anxious  to  'reopen  commerce,  h 
British  Minister  at  Washington  gave  Madison  to  undersm 
that  England  would  allow  our  vessels  to  sail  the  seas  in 
molested,  if  we  would  promise  to  send  our  wheat,  rice,  co  iii 
fish  and  other  exports  to  her  and  her  friends,  but  refuse  Itii 
to  her  enemy,  France.  The  agreement  was  made.  Amk; 
did  her  part,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing,  but  England  btk^ 
the  agreement.  j 

Then  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  France,  wished  to  exa.  ; 
promise  from  us.  He  had  seized  and  sold  hundreds  of»ui 
ships,  because  of  our  refusal  to  help  in  his  contest  with  fig 
land.  He  now  agreed  to  let  our  commerce  alone,  provide  iwi 
would  bind  ourselves  not  to  send  any  of  our  produce  to  <  leai 
Britain,  but  would  let  him  and  his  friends  have  whatever  Wj 
wished  to  buy. 

Napoleon's  offer  was  a  trick  to  deceive  us  and  to  get  u:  Into 
trouble  with  Great  Britain.  We  agreed  to  his  terms.  H(di(i 
not  keep  the  agreement,  and  the  ill-feeling  between  En  fend 
and  America  was  made  more  bitter  than  ever. 

Causes  of  the  War  of  1812. 

1.  England  persisted  in  capturing  our  vessels. 

2.  She  persisted  in  taking  our  seamen  and  forcing  th  ti » 
enter  her  service  and  fight  her  battles. 

(Continued  on  page  128.) 
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COMPOSITION— 6B 

Term  Plan. 

(2  Lessons  Weekly.) 
1 — Study  of  model  letter  and  oral  reproduction. 

2 — Imitation  of  model  1. 

3 — Study  of  model  letter  and  oral  reproduction. 

A — Imitation  of  model  3. 

5 — Study  of  model  letter  and  oral  reproduction. 

6 — Imitation  of  model  5. 

7 — Oral  report  on  home  reading. 

8 — Study  model — "The  Little  Leaf" — a  simple  nar- 
rative— make  outline. 

9 — Imitation  of  model  8. 

10— Study  model— "Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie"— 
an  historical  narrative — reproduce  orally. 

11 — Imitation  of  model  10  from  outline.     "The  Con- 
stitution and  the  Guerriere." 

12 — Study  narrative  in  poetry — "Barbara  Frietchie." 

13 — Reproduction  of  the  story  in  12  from  outline. 

14 — Study  mpdel — "A  Visit  to  Tokio" — a  geographical 
narrative — reproduce  orally. 

15— Imitation  of  model  \A — "A  Visit  to  New  York." 

16 — Written  report  on  home  reading. 

17^ — Study  model— "Little  Jo"^ — description  of  a  per- 
son— reproduce  orally. 

18— Imitation  of  model  17. 

19— Study  model— "The  Old  Angler's  Cottage"— de- 
scription of  an  object — written  reproduction. 

20 — Imitation  of  model  19 — "Our  Home." 

21— Study    model — "Mountain    Pictures" — description 
of  a  scene — reproduce  orally. 

22 — Reproduction  in  prose  form  of  model  21. 

2i — Study  model— "The  Song  Sparrow"— description 
of  a  bird — reproduce  orally. 

24 — Imitation  of  model  23  from  outline — "The  Eng- 
lish Sparrow." 

IS — Oral  report  on  home  reading. 
f^6— Study   model— "The   Dance   of   the    Nymphs"— 
description  of  a  picture. 

27— Imitation  of  model  26— "A  Corot." 

28— Study  model— "A  Float"— make  outline. 

29 — Reproduction  of  model  28. 

30— Study  model— "How  to  Make  a  Calendar"- re- 
produce orally. 

31 — Imitation  of  model  30. 

32 — Same. 

33 — Written  report  on  home  reading. 

34 — "A  Journey  Across  the  Sahara" — from  outline. 

35 — Study  model  from  H.  W.  Longfellow — a  dialogue. 

36 — Imitation  of  model  35. 

37 — Invention — individual  pictures. 

38 — Invention — imaginary  autobiography. 

39 — Narrative  and  description  combined — "Springfield 
Foxes." 

40 — Same  as  33. 


Models  and  Plans. 
I. 

White  House, 
Washington,  March  3,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Jessup: 

May  I,  through  you,  thank  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
say  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the  message  of  good  will  from 
this,  the  foremost  representative  of  all  our  commercial  or- 
ganizations ? 

With  hearty  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

in. 

2  Lincoln  Place, 
Brooklyn,  May  12,  1917. 
Dear  Alfred : 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining 
the  appointment  you  have  so  long  wanted.  I  think  that  with 
your  qualifications  and  energy,  the  position  will  prove  a  pleas- 
ant and  lasting  one.  Though  the  salary  may  not  be  very  large, 
it  is  enough  to  place  you  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  esteem  in  which  I  have  always  held  you  during  your 
misfortunes  makes  me  doubly  happy  in  your  success.  Write 
me  a  long  letter  when  you  have  time,  and  tell  me  all  about 
your  new  work.  Be  assured  that  anything  concerning  you 
will  always  interest  me. 

Your  sincere  friend, 


York,  Pa., 
May  19,  1917. 
My  Dear  Cousin : 

Before  leaving  home  I  promised  to  write  to  you  frequently 
to  inform  you  how  I  liked  this  place  and  the  school.  Why  I 
did  not  do  so  sooner,  jtou  will  excuse  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
studies  were  so  many  that  very  little  spare  time  was  at  my 
disposal  for  anything  else.  Now,  then,  having  made  my  ex- 
cuse, I  proceed  to  describe  the  place  and  school. 

York  is  a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded with  well-cultivated  farms  on  all  sides,  even  on  the 
hills,  which  in  some  directions  overlook  it.  The  people  are 
very  sociable,  and  I  have  made  many  valued  friends  among 
them.  The  school  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  only  wish 
you  were  here ;  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  study  our  lessons 
together. 

Write  to  me  often.  I  am  always  delighted  to  hear  from 
you. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 


VIII. 
The  Little  Leaf. 

Once  when  the  mellow  days  of  autumn  were  come,  a  little 
leaf  saw  the  leaves  around  becoming  very  beautiful.  Some 
were  scarlet,  some  yellow,  and  some  were  striped  with  both 
colors.  Then  it  asked  the  tree  what  this  meant,  and  the  tree 
said,  "All  these  leaves  are  getting  ready  to  fly  away,  and  they 
have  put  on  these  beautiful  colors  because  of  joy." 

Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  wish  to  go,  and  it  grew  very 
beautiful  in  thinking  of  it.  When  it  was  gay  in  color  it  saw 
that  the  branches  of  the  tree  had  no  color  in  them.     So  the 
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leaf  said,  "O  branches!   why  are  you  lead-colored  and  we 
golden?" 

"We  must  keep  on  our  work-day  clothes,"  said  the 
branches,  "for  our  work  is  not  done  yet ;  but  your  clothes  are 
for  a  holiday,  because  your  task  is  over." 

Just  then  a  little  puff  of  wind  came,  and  the  leaf  let  go 
without  thinking  of  it.  The  wind  took  it  up,  turned  it  over 
and  over,  then  whirled  it  like  a  spark  of  fire  in  the  air,  and 
let  it  fall  gently  down  among  hundreds  of  other  leaves.  There 
it  fell  into  a  dream,  and  never  waked  to  tell  what  it  dreamed 
about. 

From  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  "Norwood." 

X. 

Perry's  Victory  on  L.\ke  Erie. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven,  was  assigned  to  prepare  for  the  defense 
of  Lake  Erie  against  the  British.  He  secured  nine  vessels, 
and  with  the  fleet.  Perry  attacked  the  British. 

In  memory  of  the  late  commander  of  the  "Chesapeake," 
Perry  had  named  his  vessel  the  "Lawrence,"  and  had  hoisted 
his  flag  bearing  Lawrence's  last  words,  "Don't  give  up  the 
ship !" 

The  British  made  a  target  of  the  "Lawrence,"  and  Perry 
fought  till  nearly  every  man  had  fallen.  Then  leaping  into  a 
rowboat,  amid  flying  shots,  he  pulled  for  the  "Niagara."  He 
again  hoisted  his  famous  flag  from  the  "Lawrence,"  and  the 
battle  was  renewed  more  furiously  than  ever.  At  length,  the 
British  commander  was  forced  to  strike  his  colors. 

Perry,  taking  a  pencil,  then  wrote  on  the  back  of  an  old 
letter  the  following  despatch  to  General  Harrison :  "We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours!" 

XIV. 
A  Visit  to  Tokio. 

One  beautiful  October  morning,  learing  the  Grand  Hotel, 
we  drove  to  the  railroad  station  to  take  a  train  for  the  Japanese 
capital,  Tokio,  eighteen  miles  distant. 

The  first  thing  to  impress  me  in  the  place  was  its  enor- 
mous size.  It  is  a  city  of  magnificent  distances.  Its  area  sur- 
passes that  of  London.  Seen  from  an  elevation  Tokio  displays 
an  almost  limitless  expanse  of  wooden  roofs.  From  these 
there  arises  here  and  there  a  solitary  tower  or  pagoda  like  a 
lighthouse  from  the  waves. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Tokio  was  a  fishing  hamlet.  In 
1603  it  became  the  military  capital.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  frequently  burned  down  and  rebuilt. 

There  is  one  great  central  object  which  forms  a. starting 
point  for  our  explorations.  This  is  the  imperial  palace. 
Around  it  is  drawn  a  moat,  so  broad  and  deep  that  it  might  be 
deemed  a  river.  Going  from  here  we  soon  reach  a  singular 
gateway  called  a  torii.  These  are  quite  common  in  Japan. 
They  usually  mark  the  approach  to  a  temple,  shrine  or  sacred 
statute.  Near  them  may  be  seen  a  multitude  of  monuments 
from  five  to  seven  feet  in  height. 

One  of  the  principal  pleasure  resorts  of  Tokio  is  Ueno 
Park.  It  is  especially  attractive  in  April,  when  its  cherry  trees 
are  radiant  with  blossoms.  Here  and  there  are  lakes,  while 
islands  with  fantastic  bridges  are  seen  everywhere.  It  is  a 
beautiful  spot  with  pagodas,  fountains,  grottoes  and  occa- 
sional statues.  — John  C.  Stoddard. 


XVII. 
Jo. 

Fifteen  year  old  Jo  was  very  tall,  thin  and  brown,  and  re 
minded  one  of  a  colt;  for  she  .never  seemed  to  know  what  t 
do  with  her  long  limbs,  which  were  very  much  in  her  wa_\ 
She  had  a  decided  mouth,  a  comical  nose,  and  sharp,  gra 
eyes,  which  appeared  to  see  everything,  and  were  by  turr 
fierce,  funny,  or  thoughtful.  Her  long  hair  was  he  one  beautj 
but  it  was  usually  bundled  into  a  net  to  be  out  of  her  wa. 
Round  shoulders  had  Jo,  big  hands  and  feet,  a  fly-tiway  loo 
to  her  clothes,  and  the  uncomfortable  appearance  of  a  gi 
who  was  rapidly  shooting  up  into  a  woman  and  didn't  like  i 

XIX. 
The  Old  Angler's  Cottage. 

I  found  the  old  angler  living  in  a  small  cottage  containir 
only  one  room,  but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  method  ar 
arrangement. 

It  was  on  the  skirts  of  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a  lit' 
back  from  the  road.  It  had  a  small  garden  in  front,  stock 
with  kitchen  herbs,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  The  wh( 
front  of  the  cottage  was  overrun  with  honey-suckle.  On  t 
top  was  a  ship  for  a  weathercock. 

The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a  truly  nautical  style, 
hammock  was  slung  from  the  ceiling  and,  in  the  daytime,  W' 
lashed  up  so  as  to  take  but  little  room.  From  the  center 
the  chamber  hung  a  model  of  a  ship  of  his  own  workmansh 
Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  large  sea-chest  form 
the  principal  movables.  The  mantelpiece  was  decorated  wi 
sea-shells.  His  implements  for  angling  were  carefully 
posed  on  nails  and  hooks  about  the  room. 

XXI. 

Mountain   Pictures. 
I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 
Of   a  sweet  picture.     First  a   lake 
Tinted 'Vith  sunset;   next  the  wavy  lines 

Of  far  receding  hills ;  and  yet  more  far, 
Monadnock  lifting  from  his  night  of  pines 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star. 
♦     *     *     * 

So  twilight  deepened  round  us.     Still  and  black 
The  great  woods  climbed  the   mountains   at  our  back ; 
And  on  their  skirts,  where  yet  the  lingering  day 
On  the  shorn  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay, 
The  brown  old   farmhouse  like  a  bird's  nest  hung. 
With  home-life  sounds  the  desert  air  was   stirred : 
The   bleat  of  sheep   along   the  hill   we   heard. 
The  bucket  splashing  in  the  cool,   sweet  well. 
The  pasture  bars  that  clattered  as  they  fell ; 
Dogs  barked,   fowls   fluttered,   cattle  lowed;   the  gate 
Of  the  barnyard   creaked   beneath  the  merry  weight 
Of  sun-brown  children,  listening  while  they  swung. 
The  welcome  sound  of  supper  call  to  hear ; 
And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings  clear, 
The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow-bell  rung. 

—John   G.    Whittie 

XXIII. 

The  Song  Sparrow. 

The  song  sparrow  is  about  six  inches  in  length.     It 

a  brown  head  with  three  longitudinal  gray  bands.     There  i 

brown  stripes  on  the  side  of  its  throat.     The  brownish 

back  has  streaks  of  red,  while  the  under  part  of  the  bod; 

(Continued  on  page  128.) 
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SUGGh-STIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7A 

{Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  Nov.,  1917.) 
4  Clauses. 

1.  Tell  kind  of  a  clause. 

2.  The  word  used  to  connect  the  2  clauses. 

3.  Part  of  speech  each  connective. 

4.  Whether  the  adverbial  clauses  express  time,  place,  de- 
cc,  manner. 

5.  Parse  the  connecting  words. 

6.  Select  adjective  pronouns. 

Lesson   3. 
Xoun   Clauses.      1.  What   is   a   noun   clause?     How   may 
:,jiui  clauses  be  used? 

2.  How  are  each  of  these  clauses  used?  (a)  That  the 
earth  is  round  is  believe'd  by  all.  (b)  I  knew  that  he  would 
be  brave,     (c)  His  last  words  were,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

3.  What  ])art  of  speech  generally  introduces  a  noun  clause? 

4.  Some  common  ones  used :     that,  where,  how. 

5.  Exercise  118,  on  175  Max.  El.  Gram.  Add  noun  clauses 
to  supply  blanks,  tell  how  each  is  used  in  the  sentence. 

6.  Exercise  119,  p.  176.     Use  the- noun  clauses  given  as  a 
iiject,  object  or  predicate  noun. 

7.  What  is  a  subordinate  clause?  Ex.  120.  Classify  each 
as  adjective,  adverbial,  noun.     Supply  subordinate  clauses. 

8.  Clauses  are  of  how  many  kinds? 

9.  Give  a  sentence  with  an  adjective  clause. 

10.  One  containing  an  adverbial  clause. 

11.  A  sentence  with  noun  clause  used  as  subject. 

12.  A  sentence  containing  noun  clause  used  as  object. 

13.  A  sentence  containing  noun  clause  used  as  a  pred.  nom. 

14.  Name   some   words   used   to   connect  clauses   in   these 
sentences. 

I  Tenth  Week.     Lesson  1. 

Noun  Clauses.    Apposition.    A  noun  clause  is  used  the  same 
i  noun  in  a  sentence.     Subject:    Nominative  case.       Ob- 
:     Objective  case. 
A  noun  clause  can  also  be  in  apposition ;  that  is,  used  to 
lain  the  noun  preceding  it. 
I.  The  Arabs  have  a  superstition  that  the  stork  has  a  hu- 
I  heart. 
1.  What  clause  explains   the  word   superstition? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  clause  does  it  seem  like? 

3.  Fill  in  blanks  in  the  following  with  noun  clauses  used 
in  apposition  or  explanation :  (a)  The  report is  untrue. 

(b)  The  news has  just  come. 

(c)  We  have  just  learned  the  fact .     (d)  I  cherish  the 

hope  .     (e)   He  made  the  assertion  . 

II.  Write  5  sentences  containing  clauses  used  in  apposition, 
similar  to  the  above. 

III.  Select  noun  clauses  used  in  following  and  tell  word 
each  explains:  1.  The  popular  idea  that  water  is  purified  by 
freezing  is  a  mistake.  2.  Dr.  Watts'  saying  that  birds  in  their 
little  nests  agree  is  far  from  being  true.  3.  The  proverb, 
"Never  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come  to  it,"  is  old  and  of  great 
wit. 

Lesson  2. 
I.  Supply  direct  objects  (noun  clauses).    1.  Gallileo  taught 

that .    2.  He  asked  who .    3.  She  showed  where 

•     4.  1   doubt   whether .     5.  Mary  heard   that 


Tell  the  words  that  connect  tiiese  subordinate  clauses  and 
principal. 

II.  A  verb  may  be  completed  b)  a  clause  used  as  predicate 

nominative.    Complete  the  following:    1.  This  is  what . 

2.  Her  chief  fault  was  that  .     3.  He  seemed  what  he 

.     4.  This  is  where  . 

III.  Fill  blanks  with  clauses  used  as  complements  and  state 
whether  objects  or  predicate  nominatives :  1.  Do  you  know 
?     2.  I  fear  .     3.  My  hope  is  .     4.  We 


saw 


5.  His   cry   was 


6.  Have  you  heard 
8.  Things  are  seldom 


— —?     7.  The  question  is  

.    9.  Let  us  ask  .     10.  I  think 

Give  definition  of  each  kind  of  clause. 


Lesson  3. 

1.  What  is  a  clause?    Name  kinds. 

2.  What  is  a  phrase  ?    Name  kinds. 

3.  Give   diflference   between   a   phrase   and   a   clause. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  clause  and 
an  adverbial  clause? 

5.  Give  a  sentence  with  an  adjective  clause  introduced  by 
zvho. 

6.  A  sentence  with  adjective  clause  introduced  by  ivhere. 

7.  Write  an  adverbial  clause  denoting  time,     (zvhen) 

8.  Write  one  denoting  place,  (where) 

9.  What  is  a  noun  clause? 

10.  How  may  a  noun  clause  be  used  in  a  sentence? 

11.  Tell  how  you  analyze  a  sentence  containing  a  subor- 
dinate clause. 

Analyze  sentences,  either  the  ones  given  or  others:  1. 
Life  is  what  we  make  it.  2.  What  he  does  is  well  done.  3. 
He  will  do  what  he  promises.  4.  No  man  can  tell  how  thi.s 
may  end.    5.  The  news  that  came  by  telegraph  was  true. 

1.  Life  is  what  we  make  it. 

2.  What  he  does  is  well  done. 

3.  He  will  do  what  he  promises. 

4.  No  man  can  tell  how  this  may  end. 

5.  The  news  that  came  by  telegraph  was  true. 

Eleventh  Week.     Lesson  1. 

1.  What  is  an  adjective?  Name  some  that  would  tell  you 
about :  house,  grass,  peaches,  cents,  road. 

2.  Into  how  many  classes  are  adjectives  divided? 

3.  What  is  an  adjective  of  quality  or  description? 

4.  Name  some  descriptive  adjectives  formed  from  proper 
nouns. 

5.  What  other  name  might  you  give  this  kind  of  ad- 
jective? 

6.  Name  several  other  descriptive  adjectives — that  you 
could  apply  to:  air,  water,  sky,  river,  mountain. 

7.  What  is  an  adjective  of  quantity?    Name  some. 

8.  What  is  a  demonstrative  adjective? 

9.  In  the  following  stentences  point  out  the  adjectives  and 
mention  the  nouns  they  modify:  (a)  Little  strokes  fell  great 
oaks,  (b)  Where  did  you  find  those  beautiful,  big  apples? 
(c)  No  school  tomorrow!  (d)  Most  boys  like  football, 
(e)  Along  both  banks  are  beautiful  shaded  walks :  and  near 
the  mill  are  two  little  islands  covered  with  ancient  trees,  (f) 
Do  you  study  the  French  language  ? 

10.  Tell  kind  of  a  sentence  each  of  the  above  is  as  to  its 
form  and  use. 
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11.  Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  last 
sentence. 

Lesson  Two. 

1.  One  kind  of  demonstrative  adjective  has  a  name  of  its 
own — the  article. 

2.  Name  the  3  little  words  we  call  the  article. 

3.  How  many  does  an  or  a  mean  ?  Give  a  sentence  using 
each. 

4.  What  sound  follows  the  article  a?    The  article  an  ? 

5.  What  does  the  article  the  point  out? 

6.  Examine  the  adjectives  in  the  following  selection,  and 
notice  the  words  following  o  and  an : — A  man  and  a  lion  once 
had  a  dispute  as  to  which  belonged  to  the  nobler  race.  The 
man  pointed  to  an  ancient  monument  on  which  was  sculptured 
a  triumphant  hunter  standing  over  a  vanquished  lion.  "That 
doesn't  settle  the  question,"  said  the  lion;  "for  if  a  lion  had 
been  the  sculptor,  he  would  have  represented  the  lion  as 
standing  over  the  hunter." 

7.  Select  other  adjectives  in  same  selection  and  tell  what 
each  modifies. 

8.  What  is  a  limiting  adjective  ? 

9.  A  limiting  adjective  may  be  of  the  following  classes: 
Articles — a  or  an  and  the ;  Pronounced — this  and  that ;  Nu- 
meral— one,  five. 

10.  What  is  the  rule  for  writing  a  proper  adjective? 

11.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  each  kind  of  adjective. 

Lesson   Three. 

1.  What  demonstrative  pronoun  is  called  a  pro-nominal 
adjective? 

2.  Why  is  it  so  called?    What  is  a  pronoun? 

3.  The  adjectives  this  and  that  are  the  only  adjectives 
that  have  separate  forms  for  the  singular  and  plural  number. 

4.  What  is  the  plural  of  this?    Of  that? 

5.  When  do  we  use  this?    When  do  we  use  that? 

6.  "Do  you  like  this  book?"  Means  the  one  close  at 
hand. 

7.  "I  do  not  like  that  house  across  the  street."  Means 
the  object  farther  away  than  the  book. 

8.  Give  several  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  this,  that, 
these  and  those. 

9.  Supply  the  proper  use  of  these  adjectives  in  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  I  do  not  like — sort  of  men.  (b)  We  want  no 
more  of — kind  of  goods,  (c)  What  do  you  think  of — kind 
of  gold  clubs?  (d)  Which  of — books  do  you  prefer?  (e) 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with — pictures. 

10.  With  what  kind  of  adjectives  do  we  express  quality? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  different  degrees  of  quality? 

12.  Show  by  using  high  in  sentences  the  degrees  of  the 
adjectives  higher,  highest. 

Tzvelfth  Week.    Lesson  One. 

1.  Diliferent  objects  may  have  the  same  quality,  but  the 
degrees  vary. 

2.  Express  the  degrees  of  sweet:  This  apple  is  sweet. 

3.  Do  we  tell  how  sweet  when  we  say  "A  sweet  apple"  ? 

4.  When  we  compare  the  sweet  apple  with  one  or  more 
apples  we  use  the  degree  sweeter. 

5.  When  we  compare  it  with  several  apples  we  speak  of 
the  sweetest  of  all. 

6.  What  is  comparison  of  an  adjective? 


7.  Which  class  of  adjectives  are  compared? 

8.  When  we  say  A  bright  sky,  do  we  compare  it  with  any 
other  ?    What  degree  is  bright  ? 

9.  When  we  compare  with  each  other  two  things  what  de- 
gree do  we  use? 

10.  What  degree  do  we  use  to  show  that  one  excels  all 
others  of  its  class? 

11.  How  many  degrees  of  comparison?    Name  them. 

12.  Definition  of  positive  degree.    Give  sentences  to  illus- 
trate adjective  in  positive  degree. 

13.  Definition  of  comparative  degree.     Sentences. 

14.  How  many  objects  are  compared  when  using  com- 
parative degree? 

15.  What  does  the  superlative  degree  denote?    Sentences. 

Lesson  Two.. 

1.  Definition  of  comparison.    Different  degrees. 

2.  What  is  the  general  rule  for  comparing  the  adjectives 
of  one  syllable? 

3.  Write  degrees  of  small,  hot,  cold,  tall,  short. 

4.  How  are  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  usuall; 
compared  ? 

5.  Compare  silent,  noisy,  studious,  careful,  beautiful. 

6.  How  may  adjectives  ending  in  "y"  be  compared  i 
Compare  silly,  happy. 

7.  Besides  these  two  ways  of  comparing  the  adjective' 
what  is  the  third  way? 

8.  Study  comparison  of  a  list  of  adjectives  that  are  com 
pared  by  changing  the  word:  good,  bad,  little,  much,  an 
others. 

9.  Give  an  exercise  to  select  adjectives,  tell  the  degree  am 
compare  each  adjective. 

10.  How  the  adjective  is  parsed:  1.  Its  class.  2.  Com« 
pare  it.    3.    What  it  modifies. 

11.  Review  definitions — Adjectives 
Descriptive 

Limiting. 

12.  What  is  an  article?    Name  them. 

13.  Name   degrees   of   comparison.     Definition    of   eac 
degree. 

14.  How  many  ways  the  adjective  is  compared.  Namt 
each  way  and  give  example  of  each. 

Lesson  Three. 

1.  What  is  an  adverb?  How  does  it  agree  with  the  ad 
jective?    How  does  it  differ? 

2.  Classified  as  to  their  meaning  what  are  the  four  prin 
cipal  classes? 

3.  Name  some  adverbs  of  place.    Use  in  sentences. 

4.  Name  some  adverbs  of  time.    Sentences. 

5.  Name  adverbs  of  manner.    Sentences. 

6.  Name  some  adverbs  which  denote  degree.  Use  in  ser 
tences. 

7.  How  are  many  adverbs  of  manner  formed? 

8.  Make  adverbs  of  manner  from  the  following  adjective? 
slow,  soft,  quick,  sad,  beautiful. 

9.  What  adverb  do  you  use  in  asking  a  question  to  sho' 
a  cause?    Give  sentence  using  why. 

10.  What  are  the  words  No  and  Yes? 

11.  Adverbs  of  manner  may  be  compared  the  same  i 
adjectives  of  quality. 

{Continued  on  page  128.) 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7B 

9.  A  list  of  sentences  to  analyse  and  review  the  parsing 

of  pronouns:    (1)    The  young  man   who   was  nervous  said 

riothing.     (2)  The  old  man  raised  the  cane  that  he  carried. 

3)   Most  of  the  young  men  in  this  town  hardly  know  what 

ork  is.     (4)  I  thought  I  could  do  the  work  the  same  as  you. 

5)  .God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

Lesson  3.    Rei-iezv:  Analysis,  Parsing,  Punctuation. 
These  or  similar  sentences  to  review: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  analyzing  a  sentence? 

2.  Name  the  kinds  of  sentences  as  to  their  form. 

3.  Name  the  kinds  of  sentences  as  to  their  use.     Give 
the  definition  of  each. 

4.  Tell  how  to  parse  each  part  of  speech. 

5.  Give  rules  for  use  of  commas  found  in  the  sentences. 

6.  Tell  what  parts  of  speech  are  used  to  connect  in  each 
sentence. 

Sentences: 

1.  A  poor  woman,  who  lived  near  a  little  English  village, 
liad  an  only  son. 

2.  The  boy,  who  was  called  Jack,  was  unwilling  to  work. 

3.  One  day  he  sold  his  mother's  cow  for  some  odd  looking 
is,  which  he  planted  in  the  garden. 

4.  The  island   was   a   rocky  place,   which   was  hard  to 
_ich. 

5.  What's  in  a  name?     That  which  we  call  a  rose,  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

6.  I  find  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all  men  who  stands 
firmest  in  his  shoes. 

7.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

8.  Fill  blanks  with  proper  relative  pronouns:    (a)   This 

is  the  same  book my  father  used,     (b)  I  have  not  as 

many  books you  have. 

Tetilh  Week.     Lesson  1.    Phrases  and  Clauses. 
Y^k  1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause? 
I^B  2.  What  is  an  infinitive  phrase?    Give  a  sentence  contain- 
I^B  one. 

I^B  ^-  What  is  a  participial  phrase?    Illustrate  in  a  sentence. 

I^B  4.  The   lesson,    studied   to-day,   will  be   recited   to-mor- 

I^P-     Tell  how  you  can  change  the  phrase  "studied  to-day" 

as  to  make  it  a  clause? 

S.  Give  these  or  similar  sentences  to  expand  the  phrases 

to  clauses,  telling  how  each  was  done:    (a)  Those  fighting 

■  customs  zvith  grammar  are  foolish,     (b)  Constitution  framed 

by  our  fathers,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  liberties,     (c)  I  am 

thy  father's  spirit,  doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night. 

'  Some  people,  having  lived  abroad,  undervalue  the  advan- 

-iKCS  of  their  native  land.     (e).  Hearing  a  shout,  the  boys  ran 

Sie  door. 
6.  Give  the  following  or  similar  to  expand  the  phrases 
auses.    Tell  how  each  was  done : 

(a)  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you.  (b)  There  were 
none  to  deliver  when  I  called,  (c)  He  had  an  ax  to  grind,  as 
we  all  knew.  (A)  It  was  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart,  (e) 
It  was  a  din  to  frighten  a  monster's  ear. 

7.  Give    original    sentences-  containing    participial     and 
infinitive  phrases  and  expand  them  to  clauses. 
Lesson  2.    Noun  Clauses. 
1.  What  is  a  noun  clause?    In  how  many  ways  can  the 
noun  clause  be  used  in  a  sentence? 


2.  Give  a  sentence  with  noun  clause  used  as  the  subject 
introduced  by:  that,  what,  how,  when,  where. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  noun  clause,  used  as  the 
object,  introduced  by  the  same  words. 

4.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with  noun  clauses  used 

as  predicate  nominatives.     (1)  The  question  is,  what ? 

(2)  The  fact  is  that .     (3)  My  belief  is  that . 

5.  In  what  other  way  can  the  noun  clause  be  used  in 
the  sentence? 

6.  Select  the  noun  clauses  used  in  apposition  from  the 
following  or  any  other  group  of  sentences:  (1)  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  .man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends.  (2)  Books  have  this  advantage  over  travel,  that 
they  convey  information  from  remote  -times.  (3)  The  fact 
that  he  was  there  soon  became  known.  (4)  We  had  a  hope 
that  he  might  return.  (5)  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Morse 
invented  the  telegraph. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an 
adverbial  clause? 

8.  Kind  of  modifying  clauses  in  the  following  sentences : 
(a)  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  welcome,  (b)  Did  you  see 
tree  that  was  blasted  by  lightning? 

9.  Analyze  above  sentences. 

Lesson  3.     Adjective  Review. 

1.  What  is  an  adjective?    Name  several  kinds. 

2.  What  is  a  limiting  adjective?    Name  several. 

3.  What  is  a  descriptive  adjective?     Name  some. 

4.  What  is  a  proper  adjective?  Name  some,  and  tell 
how  they  are  written. 

5.  What  is  a  numeral  adjective?    Name  some. 

6.  What  is  a  demonstrative  adjective?  Name  the  two 
and  their  plurals.  ,      / 

ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
Lesson  One. 

1.  Which  adjectives  are  called  "Articles"? 

2.  When  is  the  article  "an"  used ?    When  is  "a"  used? 

3.  What  does  the  article  "the"  point  out  ? 

4.  Put  the  proper  form  of  the  article  "A"  or  "An"  before 
each  of  the  following  expressions:  article,  onion,  uniform, 
uniformed,  reader,  useful  invention,  umpire,  European,  hotel. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  comparison  of  the  adjective? 

6.  Name  the  3  degrees  of  comparison. 

7.  What  is  the  positive  degree ;  The  comparative  degree ; 
The  superlative  degree? 

8.  How  many  methods  of  comparing  adjectives? 

9.  Tell  the  ways  of  comparing  adjectives. 

10.  Give  list  of  adjectives  compared  by  adding  "er"  and 
"est,"  proud,  safe,  able,  bright,  warm,  strong.  Note  that  nearly 
all  are  adjectives  of  one  syllable. 

11.  Give  list  of  adjectives  which  are  compared  irregular- 
ly: bad,  evil,  ill,  far,  good,  well. 

12.  When  two  things  are  compared  which  degree  is  used? 

Supply  the  adjective:  John  is  than  his  sister.     Texas 

is than  Rhode  Island. 

13.  Give  sentences  using  adjectives  in  superlative  degree. 

14.  Mention  some  adjectives  that  can  not  be  compared. 

Lesson  Two. 

1.  What  is  a  pronoun?    Name  4  classes. 

2.  What  is  a  personal  pronoun?    Name  them. 
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3.  What  is  an  interrogative  pronoun?    Name  them. 

4.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun  ?    Name  them. 

5.  What  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  ?    Name  them. 

6.  What  is  a  demonstrative  adjective?    Name  several. 

7.  Tell  when  you  use  this  and  these.    Give  2  sentences  to 
illustrate. 

8.  Tell  when  you  use  thai  and  those.    Give  2  sentences  to 
illustrate. 

9.  Give  groups  of  sentences  to  tell  when  these  words  this, 
that,  these,  those  are  pronouns  and  wlien  adjectives : 

1.  That  is  more  than  we  can  do. 

2.  This  train  goea  at  nine  o'clock. 

3.  That  work  is  too  hard  for  this  grade. 

4.  Is  this  the  train  for  Boston? 

5.  No,  this  train  will  start  for  Maryland. 

6.  We  must  do  that  if  we  can. 

7.  These  e.xercises  are  easy. 

8.  These  are  easy  exercises  today. 

9.  Those  are  the  best  grapes  we  have. 

10.  Those  grapes  in  the  basket  are  better  than  these. 

10.  Tell  how  you  parse  the  adjective;  The  pronoun. 

Lesson  Three. 
Review. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  pronoun? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  ? 

3.  Give  sentences : 

1.  Containing  a  collective  noun. 

2.  Noun  nominative  case  in  apposition. 

3.  Noun  indirect  object. 

4.  Noun  objective  case  in  apposition. 

5.  Adverbial  object. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an 
adverb  ? . 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause? 

6.  How  may  phrases  be  used  in  a  sentence  ? 

7.  Give  sentences : 

1.  Infinitive  phrase  as  subject  of  the  sentence. 

2.  Participial  phrase  as  subject  of  sentence. 

3.  Infinitive  phrase  used  as  object  of  sentence. 

4.  Participial  phrase  used  as  the  object. 

5.  Infinitive  phrase  as  a  modifying  phrase. 

6.  Participial  phrase  as  a  modifying  phrase. 

8.  Tell  whether  the  phrases  are  used  as  nouns  or  modify- 
ing phrases: 

1.  I  could  not  prevent  his  running  away. 

2.  Seeing  the  dog,  he  turned  away. 

3.  Taking  photographs  is  a  pleasant  occupation. 

4.  Climbing  hills  requires  patient  endurance. 

5.  It  is  easy  to  make  mistakes. 

6.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this. 

7.  I  like  to  walk. 

8.  Water  to  drink  is  scarce. 

TWELFTH   WEEK. 

Lesson  One. 

Adverb.s. 

1.  What  is  the  definition  of  an  adverb? 

2.  What  is  an  interrogative  adverb?    Name  some  and  use 
in  sentences. 

3.  According  to   their   meaning  adverbs    are     classified : 


Adverbs  of  place.    To  what  question  do  they  answer?    Name 
some. 

To  what  question  do  adverbs  of  time  answer?     Name 


.  4. 
some. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

tell  its  class : 
1. 
2. 

"> 

.■>. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


To  what  question  adverbs  of  number?    Name  some. 
Adverbs  of  manner  ?    Name  some. 
Adverbs  of  degree?    Name  some. 
Adverbs  of  cause?     Name  several. 
Adverbs  of  assertion  and  denial.    Name  some. 
Complete  the  follow  ing  by  using  a  suitable  adverb  and 


The  boys  are  walking 
In  this  light  1  can  — 
The  liiihtin"  Hashes  — 


down  the  street. 


—  see  him  distinctly. 

—  keenly. 

Thunder  showers  come  up • —  in  the  tropics. 

The  shoemaker  sal  — ■ at  his  work. 

On  the  altar  the  candles  burned . 

The  messenger  appeared in  the  room. 

The  boat  floated down  the  stream. 


He  read  the  letter  - 
The  horse  dashed 


as  he  walked  home. 
-  through  the  street. 


11.  Give  original  sentences  to  illustrate  the  various  kind 
of  adverbs. 

12.  The  more  you  study,  the  better  your  work  will  be 
What  are  the  underlined  words? 

Lesson  Two. 
Adverbs. 

1.  What  kind  of  adverbs  admit  of  comparison? 

2.  How  many  degrees  of  comparison,  and  name  them 

3.  How  are  most  adverbs  ending  in  "ly"  compared? 

4.  Compare  several :  keenly,  beautifully,  wisely. 

5.  Adverbs  of  one  syllable  add  "er"  and  "est".     Compai 
fast,  often. 

6.  Other  adverbs  are  compared  irregularly  :  well,  ill,  muc 
forth,  late,  little,  nigh. 

7.  How  to  parse  the  adverb. 

8.  Give  group  of  sentences  to  parse  adverb. 

1.  Suddenly  my  bridle  was  seized  and  I  was  on 

dered  to  dismount. 

2.  I  was  flung  forcibly  to  the  ground,  and  lay  ther 

stunned. 

3.  At  length,  I  regained  control  of  my  limbs. 

4.  Then  I  moved  noiselessly  away  from  the  villagi 

5.  As  I  descended  still  farther,  the  view  change 

rapidly. 
Analyze  the  above  sentences  (or  others). 
Parse  the  nouns  and  pronouns. 
Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb. 
Select  the  phrases,  tell  kind  of  each  and  to  what  eao 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
relates. 


Lesson  Three. 
Adverbs — Interrogative,    Conjunctive.  a 

1.  What  is  an  interrogative  adverb?  I 

2.  Name  the  principal  interrogative  adverbs. 

3.  In  the  following  select  the  interrogative  adverbs  ai> 
tell  what  each  modifies : 

1.  Where  have  you  seen  this  book  before? 

2.  When  did  your  letter  come? 

3.  How  has  the  sea  bathing  been  this  year? 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,   Inc., 
C3ilcopee,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

The  School  Playground  equipped  with  Qynnaelum  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  IntennissionB.^ 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
required  constant  supervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people 
passing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  but  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  pi^ile  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opport'jnity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
astonishing.  The  pupils  seem  more  happy,  more  contented  with  thelx 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  5chooX 
Is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  pxiplls  less  restless,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,' to  learn  how  quickly 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  In 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Giant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  rullnge  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the* 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers.  Thus  the  play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

For  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Punning  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
Tlth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playground  has  Its  equipment  of  play  api>aratus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  Intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the  grounds  Is  given  ovex 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  It  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  employment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  much  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.G.Spalding  &  Bros., 
and  have  found  every  piece  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  Its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
t'he  date  of  its  Installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 

Yours  truly, 
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I 


■l^aJ^  /?.  A-^l^yva/^ 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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SUGfrESTIVE  GRAMMAR  QUESTIONS— 8A-8B 
Arranged  by  Lessons. 

9.  What  parts  of  speech  complete  the  copulative  verb? 
Give  example  of  each. 

10.  Analyze  the  following  and  arrange  the  parts  of  speech 
in  columns:  (These  or  others.)  (1)  Then  I  swung  my  lasso 
and  sent  it  whistling  over  his  head.  (2)  Hunger  is  the  best 
sauce,  and  fatigue  is  the  best  pillow.  (3)  Unless  you  put  on 
your  coat,  you  will  take  cold.  (4)  Camels  can  live  many  days 
without  water.  (5)  The  longest  way  round  is  the  surest  way 
home. 

Lesson  2.  Verbs.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the  infinitive 
mode  ? 

2.  What  two  properties  does  the  infinitive  lack? 

3.  In  only  what  case  is  the  infinitive  really  a  mode? 

4.  What  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive? 

5.  After  what  verbs  is  the  sign  "to"  omitted? 

6.  An  infinitive  may  be  used  in  various  ways  in  a  sentence. 
Give  illustrations:  (a)  A  noun  phrase,  used  as  the  subject, 
(b)  As  a  noun  phrase,  used  as  the  object,  (c)  A  noun  phrase, 
used  as  the  predicate  nominative,  (d)  As  part  of  the  noun 
phrase,  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  (e)  As  an  adverbial 
phrase,  (f)  As  an  adjective  phrase,  modifying,  (g)  As  an 
adjective  phrase,  forming  the  complement. 

7.  A  lesson  to  analyze  and  classify  parts  of  speech  in  col- 
umns:    (These  or  others.) 

1.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall. 

2.  Sailing  on  this  lake  is  somewhat  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  wind  comes  through  the  gaps  of  the  moun- 
tains in  sudden  and  uneven  pufifs. 

3.  The  length  of  the  journey  and  the  difirculty  of 
the  road  over  the  mountains  discouraged  the  soldiers, 
though  the  general  spirit  of  the  army  remained  excel- 
lent. 

Lesson  3.  I.  The  infinitive  has  two  forms:  (1)  the  pres- 
ent; (2)  the  perfect. 

2.  It  is  also  used  as  the  transitive  verb,  both  in  the  active 
and  passive  voice.  ■> 

3.  From  a  group  of  sentences  select  the  hiftnitives  and  tell 
how  each  is  used:  (These  or  others.)  (1)  To  see  is  to  be- 
lieve. (2)  Always -take  time  to  do  your  best.  (3)  My  father 
heard  the  President  deliver  his  speech.  (4)  My  object  is  to 
have  a  good  review.  (5)  One  can  show  his  moral  courage 
by  daring  to  do  right.     (6)  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  good  news. 

4.  From  a  group  of  sentences  tell  the  mode  of  each  verb. 
(Maxwell,  p.  52,  Exercise  39.) 

5.  A  lesson  ^or  analysis  and  classifying  the  parts  of  speech 
in  columns:     (These  or  others.) 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once, 

Lived  on  the  river  Dee; 
He  worked  and  sang,  from  morn'  till  night. 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he. 
And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 

Forever  used  to  be — 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

For  nobody  cares  for  me. 

6.  Reason  for  commas  in  the  same  selection. 


Tenth  Week.    Lesson  1. — Tense. 

1.  From  what  word  is  the  word  "tense"  derived? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  "tense"  of  the  verb? 

3.  What  are  the  three  principal  divisions  of  time? 

4.  What  then  are  the  three  simple  tenses? 

5.  Give  the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses  of  the  ver 
"walk." 

6.  What  does  the  present  tense  denote? 

7.  What  does  the  past  tense  denote? 

8.  What  time  is  expressed  by  the  future  tense? 

9.  What  auxiliary  does  the  future  tense  need? 

10.  To  present  an  action  as  completed  at  a  given  time  w 
use.  the  present,  past,  or  future  of  the  auxiliary  hai'e  with  th 
past  participle,  as:  (a)  There!  I  have  written  my  exercisi 
(Present  perfect.)  (b)  Yesterday,  when  the  clock  struc 
nine,  I  had  zvritten  two  pages.  (Past  perfect.)  (c)  Tomoi 
row,  by  dinner  time,  I  shall  have  written  all  my  letters.  (Ft 
ture  perfect.) 

11.  What  is  denoted  by  the  present  perfect  tense?  By  tJ 
past  perfect  tense?    By  the  future  perfect  tense? 

12.  Tell  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  followii 
(or  any  exercise.) :  (1)  John  had  read  the  book.  Katherir 
hcLs  just  finished  it.  (2)  By  tomorrow  I  shall  have  finished 
(3)  /  ha'Z'e  thought  of  you  frequently  of  late.  (4)  You  w 
hare  paid  too  dearly  for  your  whistle.  (5)  He  had  bet 
elected  captain  of  the  team  only  a  few  days  before.  (6) 
the  time  I  reach  Paris,  I  shall  have  traveled  ten  thousan 
miles. 

Lesson  2.    Uses  of  shall  and  will.    1.  There  is  an  importa 
distinction  between  the  auxiliaries  in  forming  the  future  ten? 

2.  What  idea  is  involved  in  the  use  of  shall?  (Obligationi 

3.  What  idea  is  involved  in  the  use  of  wUl?    (Choice, 
tent,  decision.) 

4.  Study  carefully  rules  for  use  of  shall  and  zvill. 

5.  What  does  will  express  used  with  a  subject  in  the  fin 
person  ? 

6.  In  the  second  and  third  person,  what  does  zvill  expres 

7.  What  does  shall  express,  used  with  the  first  person? 

8.  What  is  expressed  by  will,  used  in  the  first  person? 

9.  Which  auxiliary  is  used  in  asking  questions  of  the  fi:i 
person? 

10.  What  are  the  past  tenses  of  shall  and  idll? 

11.  Give  an  exercise  using  original  sentences  in  the 
of  shall  and  will. 

12.  Upon  what  does  the  verb  depend  for  its  person 
number? 

13.  How  many  tenses  in  the  imperative  mode?      In  1 
subjunctive  mode?     In  the  indicative  mode? 

14.  What  do  you  tell  of  a  verb  when  you  parse  it? 

15.  Parse  the  verbs  from  a  group  of  sentences:  (a)  V 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  forer 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
arms,  never!  never!!  never!!!  (b)  He  serves  his  party  b- 
who  serves  the  country  best,  (c)  The  law  is  good  if  a  n 
use  it  lawfully. 

Lesson  3.      A  Review.      Nouns.      1.  What  is  a  comn 
noun?    A  proper  noun?    A  collective  noun? 

2.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate  each  kind. 

3.  What  inflections  have  nouns? 

4.  What  is  number?     How  manv?     Definition  of  each. 
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5.  How  many  genders?  Name  of  each  and  what  each 
denotes. 

().  What  is  case?     Name  the  cases. 

7.  lUustrate  the  five  ways  a  noun  may  be  used  in  the 
nominative  case. 

8.  Write  possessive  singular  and  possessive  plural  of  sev- 
eral nouns. 

9.  Illustrate  the  objective  ca.se  as  follows:  (1)  Object  of 
a  lerb;  (2)  of  a  preposition;  (3)  in  apposition;  (4)  indirect 
object:  (S)  adverbial  object:  (6)  change  sentence  four  so 
the  direct  object  will  be  the  retained  object. 

10.  Xame  the  classes  of  verbs  as  regards  their  form. 
Name  some  irregular  with  their  principal  parts. 

11.  .\ame  the  classes  of  verbs  as  regards  their  use  in  the 
sentence.     Give  examples  of  each. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  passive  voice? 

13.  Give  a  sentence  with  a  verb  in  the  active  voice. 

14.  Change  so  that  the  verb  will  be  passive. 

LS.  How   may  the   infinitive  be  used   in   a   sentence   as  a 

I?    As  a  modifier?    Illustrate  each. 
[).  Tell  how  to  parse  a  noun.     How  to  parse  a  Z'erb. 
ELEVENTH  WEEK. 
Lesson  One. 
Name  the  modes. — What  does  the  indicative  mode  ex- 
press?   Give  a  sentence. 

2.  What  does  the  subjunctive  mode  express?  Give  a 
sentence. 

3.  What  peculiarities  has  the  subjunctive  mode? 

4.  What  does  the  imperative  mode  express?  Give  a 
sentence. 

5.  How  many  tenses  has  the  indicative  mode?  Name 
ihem. 

6.  How  many  tenses  has  the  imperative  mode? 

7.  Give  the  tenses  used  in  the  infinitive. 

S.  Write  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  "tell."  Active  copy 
iiom  some  grammar.    Max  Adv.  page  180  "See." 

19.     Select  from  this  conjugation  the  third  person,  singular, 
fcative  and  subjunctive  modes, 
lo.     This  is  called  a  synopsis  of  the  verb. 
II.     What  is  the  diflference  between  a  conjunction  and  a 
[ipsis? 
12.     Write  synopsis.— "Choose,"  active  and  passive;  third 
i>on  singular.     Indicative  and  subjunctive  mode. 
|||3.     Write  a  synopsis  of  "teach,"  active  and  passive ;  first 
"fson,  plural  number.     Indicative  and  subjunctive  modes. 
14.     Of  "Call,"  progressive  form  ;  first  person,  singular,  ac- 
voice.     Indicative  mode. 
Lesson  2. — 1.  Make  a  plan  to  show  a  synopsis  of  the  verb 
1  three  forms:  simple,  emphatic  and  progressive.     Call  third 
-on  singular. 


I 


Indicative  Mode. 
Present — He  calls. 
Past— He  called. 
Future — He  will  call. 
Present  perfect — He  has  called. 
Past  Perfect — He  had  called. 
Future  perfect — He  will  have  called. 
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Emphatic. 
He  does  call. 
He  did  call. 

(2)  Use  other  verbs 

to  illustrate. 

Progressive. 
Present — He  is  calling. 
.  Past — He  was  calling. 
Future — He  will  be  calling. 
Present  Perfect — He  has  been  calling. 
Past  Perfect — He  had  been  calling. 
Future  Perfect — He  will  have  been  calling. 

(3)  Subjunctive 

mode  also. 
4.     Distinguish  in  meaning  of  the  use  of  shall  and  will  in 
the  following : 

1.  He  will  (shall)  not  go.    What  does  each  express? 

2.  Shall  (will)  you  be  there? 

3.  I  shall  (will)  not  hear  you. 

4.  She  will  (shall)  not  see  you. 

5.  You  will  (shall)  know  my  answer  to-morrow. 

5.  Review  definition  of  Conjugation  and  Synopsis. 

6.  From  a  text  book  select  an  exercise  for  giving  mode 
and  tense  of  the  verbs. 

Lesson  A3. — A.  The. proper  use  of  the  auxiliary  shall  or  will. 
(use  the  following  or  any  other  set.) 

Verbs 
shall  and  will 
should  and  would 


1.     we  go  to-morrow? 

2.  I  — — ■  be  glad  to  see  you. 

3.  I  hope  you be  able  to  come  with  us. 

4.  She  says  she be  glad. to  see  us. 

5.  John  thinks  he be  sick  to-morrow. 

0.  They  declare  they  never forget  his  kindness. 

(iive  reason  for  the  use  of  each  auxiliary. 

B.  Insert  the  proper  auxiliary 

should 

would 

in  the  following: 

1.  He  thought  I be  hurt.    Give  reason. 

He  thought  he be  hurt.    Reason. 

He-4hought  you be  hurt.    Give  reason. 

He  thought  she be  hurt.    Reason. 

I like  to  see  a  yacht  race.    Reason. 

C. 


2, 
3. 

4. 

5. 


How  do  you  parse  a  verb? 

Parse  verbs  from  the  following,  or  some  suitable  selection. 

1.  She  watches  him  as  a  cat  would  watch  a  mouse. 

2.  What  is  read  twice  is  commonly  better  remembered 
than  what  is  transcribed. 

3.  A  man  may  write  at  any  time  if  he  set  himself  dog- 
gedly to  it. 

p.  Arrange  the  words  in  columns  classified  as  the  parts  of 

speech  •• 

E.  Analyze  the  aliove  sentences. 

TWELFTH  WEEK. 
,         Verbs. 
Lesson  One. 
1.     Into  what  classes  are  verbs  divided  as  regards  their 
use  ? 


4. 
form  ? 

5. 
6. 
7. 


2.  What  is  a  transitive  verb?    Give  a  sentence. 

3.  What  is  an  intransitive  verb?     Give  sentence. 
Into  what  classes  are  verbs  divided  as  regards  theii 


What  is  a  regular  verb  ?    Sentence  with  one. 
What  is  an  irregular  verb?    Sentence  with  one. 
How  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  a  regula 
verb  formed? 

8.     Some  verbs  have  both  the  regular  and  the  irregula 
From  a  list  in  a  text  book  select  such.    Give  principa 


form, 
parts. 

9. 

10. 


What  is  a  redundant  verb? 

Write  a  synopsis  of  an  irregular  verb  in  the  indicativ 
mode,  active  and  passive. 

11.     Tell  in  columns  the  parts  of  speech  from  the  follow 
ing  or  others:     Parse  the  verbs. 

1.  A  liar  is  not  beHeved  when  he  tells  the  truti" 

2.  A  man  that  always  complains  is  never  pitie' 

3.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  6 
to-day. 

4.  Though  the  sun  shines,  leave  not  your  cloak 
home. 

5.  It  is  said  that  barking  dogs  never  bite. 
12.     Analyze  these  sentences,  or  similar  ones. 

Verbals. 
Lesson  Two. 

1.  There  are  two  classes  of    Verbals,   "Infinitives"  an 
"Participles." 

2.  Brief  review  of  "Infinitives"?    What  is  the  Infinitivt 
"  3.     In  what  case  is  the  infinitive  really  a  mode? 

4.  Give  a  list  of  the  verbs  where  the  sign  "to"  is  omitte 

5.  Illustrate  by  using  5  in  sentences. 

6.  In  what  ways  is  the  infinitive  used  a  noun? 

7.  Give  sentences:  (1)  Used  as  a  subject;  (2)   U.sed 
the  object;  (3)  Used  as  predicate  nominative. 

8.  As  what  modifiers  is  the  infinitive  used? 

9.  Give   sentences:    (1)    Infinitive   used   as   an   adjectJ 
modifier;  (2)  As  an  adverbial  modifier. 

10.  Exercise  in  changing  subordinate  clauses  to  infinite 
phrases: — Maxwell's  School  Gr.  Exercise  60. 

11.  Lesson  in  analysis  (these  or  others). 

1.  Magnets  draw  iron  and  steel  toward  them. 

2.  What  a  delicious  flavor  these  peaches  have ! ' 

3.  Have  you  learned  your  geography  lesson  ? 

4.  My  country !  't  is  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing. 

5.  Help  me,  Cassius !  or  I  sink. 

12.  Parse  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

Lesson  Three. 

1.  What  is  a  participle?    Why  is  it  so  called ? 

2.  Why  is  the  participle  called  a  verbal? 

3.  Why  is  it  called  an  adjective?    Why  a  noun? 

4.  How  many  forms  has  the  participle? 

5.  How  does  the  present  participle  end? 

6.  How  is  the  past  participle  formed? 

7.  What  does  the  perfect  particple  need  to  form  it? 

8.  What  does  the  present  participle  express  ? 

9.  What  is  expressed  by  the  past  participle? 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


4. 


What  does  the  perfect  participle  express? 
Give  saitences  to  illustrate  each  participial  form. 
What  is  a  participial  phrase?     How  formed? 
How  may  a  participle  be  used  in  a  sentence? 
Give    sentences   to   illustrate   a   participle   used   as   a 
n.    As  an  adjective? 

15.  How  may  a  participial  phrase  be  used? 

16.  Give  sentence  containing  an  adjective  phrase  intro- 
duced by  a  participle. 

17.  In  what  case  is  the  following  noun  underlined  and 
why?    Night  coming  on,  wc  lighted  a  fire. 

18.  Analyzing:  (1)  He  thinks  I  am  mistaken.  (2)  That 
he  speaks  the  truth  is  certain.  (3)  Every  man  took  what  he 
wanted.  (4)  How  you  do  it  is  a  mystery  to  me.  (5)  We 
know  where  he  is  going. 

THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 

Rkview  Verbals. 

Lesson   One. 

II.     Xame  the  classes  into  which  verbals  are  divided. 
i.     What  is  the  infnitive? 
|.     Use  in  sentences  as  follows : 
I      (a)   Infinitive  >ised  as  the  subject  of  sentence. 
;•      (b)   Infinitive  used  as  the  object, 
(c)   L'sed~  as  the  predicate  nominative. 

(d)  Infinitive  as  an  adjective  modifier, 
(c)   Used  as  an  adverbial  modifier. 

(f)   Where  the  infinitive  form  is  really  a  mode. 
What  is  a  participle?    A  participial  phrase? 
Use  in  sentences  as  follows : 

(a)  As  subject  of  the  sentence. 

(b)  As  object. 

(c)  As  complement  or  predicate  nominative. 

(d)  As  an  adjective  phrase. 

(e)  With  a  noun  nominative  absolute. 

How  to  parse  a  verbal : 

(a)   Whether  it  is  Infinitive.  Participle,  or  Noun, 
(c)   From  what  verb  it  is  formed. 

(c)   Its  tense  and  voice,  and  syntax  or  use. 

I/.     .\n    exercise    in    selecting   participles    and    how    used, 
tercise  41,  Maxwell's  Adv.  Gram,  p  158.) 
B.     An  exercise   in  changing  subordinate  clauses  to  par- 
pial  phrases.     (Maxwell's  Sch.  Gr.  p.  LS9.     Ex.  63.) 
9.     Make  original  sentences  containing. 
Review  Verbs. 
1.     Kinds — What  is  a  a  regular  verb?    Give  examples. 
■^k2.     What  is  an   irregular  verb?     Give  principal  parts  of 
I^Bpral  irregular  verbs. 

I^B3.     What   is   the   difference  between   a   transitive   ami   an 
P^mansitive  verb? 

4.  Give  sentence  to  illustrate  each  kind. 

5.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice? 

6.  Give  an  example  of  a   verl)  in   the  active  voice,  and 
l^ange  it  to  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Name  the  mofles  and  what  each  expresses. 

8.  Name  the  tenses  and  what  each  denotes. 

9.  With  what  does  a  verb  agree  in  its  person  and  number  ? 

10.  Lesson    in    expanding   phrases    to    clauses    (these   or 
others). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DRAMATIZATION— SECOND  YEAR 

{Continued  from  page  102.) 

Some  time  later.  Gentleman  with  workmen— I  remember 
now  what  you  said  of  labor.    It  has  made  me  happy  to  work. 

Workman — Why  did  the  king  send  you  away? 

Gentleman— He  grew  tired  of  me.  I  lost  all  my  money.  I 
must  live.    So  I  came  to  you. 

Workman— Did  we  not  tell  you  it  was  an  honor  to  work 
and  not  a  disgrace? 

Gentleman — Yes,  you  did,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  true. 
I  am  happier  now  than  I  was  in  the  castle. 


COMPOSITION— 4B 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 
ful  habits.     He  played  with  it  from  morning  till  night.     He 
loved  it  very  much.     It  was  so  gentle !    Whenever  he  felt  sad 
it  amused  him. 

Still  one  thing,  troubled  the  little  prince.  The  kitten  had 
a  fondness  for  wandering  around  on  dangerous  parts  of  the 
tower.  One  day  it  was  walking  along  the  parapet.  Suddenly 
Prince  Dolor  saw  it  leap  from  the  parapet.  It  disappeared  and 
he  never  saw  it  again. — From  the  Little  Lame  Prince. 


•LANGUAGE— 5A 

{Continued  from  page  112.) 

"That's  a  good  boy,"  said  tlie  little  gentleman.  "Never 
mind  your  brothers.     I'll  talk  to  them." 

"Pray,  sir,  don't  do  any  such  thing,'"  said  John.  "I  can't 
let  you  stay  till  they  come.    They'd  be  the  death  of  me." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that.    How  long  may  I  stay?" 

Thirteenth  Week. 
I.     The  Ants'  Yard. 

The  ants'  home  is  peculiar.  One  ant  told  of  her  beautiful 
home  in  Texas,  far,  far  away.  They  kept  about  their  place 
a  big,  round  yard  from  which  the  ants  had  cut  out  all  weeds 
and  grass  except  the  ant-rice. 

The  work  is  done  very  systematically.  Two  ants  start  out 
to  cut  a  grass  blade.  One  climbs  upon  the  blade  and  bends  it 
with  all  his  weight.  The  other  cuts  it  with  his  strong  mandi- 
bles close  to  the  ground. 

They  let  the  ant-rice  grow.  When  it  is  seeded  they  take 
off  the  little  grains  and  carry  them  away  to  their  galleries. 
These  are  called  granaries.  They  have  a  husking  bee  to  clean 
and  take  off  the  hulls  that  cover  the  grains.  The  chaff  is 
carried  away  and  dumped  outside  of  the  clean  yard. — Adapted 
from,  "Wings  and  Stings'' — A.  M.  Dotdton. 

Outline:     Correlate  with  nature  work. 
(1)   The  ants'  yard  in  Texas, 
peculiar  weeds 

except  beautiful 

(  2)   Their  mode  of  work.  ; 

mandible  double 

(3)   Their  disposal  of  ant-rice. 
I    '»  seeded  dumped  husking 

granary  gallery  carried  oft 


COMPOSITION— 5B 

{Continued  from  page  114.) 
About  one  hundred  people  crowded  on  the  Mayilowcr  an 
started  for  the  new  land.  They  settled  at  Plymouth  in  Di 
cemher,  1620.  It  was  a  cold  and  disagreeable  spot  durin 
the  winter  months  and  the  Pilgrims,  or  travelers,  suffer* 
greatly.  Their  colony  prospered,  however,  and  many  oth 
Pilgrims  joined  it  later  on. 


NOTES  ON   HISTORY— 6A 

{Continued  from  page   116.) 

Her  excuse  was  that  they  were  "British  subjects,"  w! 
had  deserted  and  entered  our  service. 

Congress  declared  war  in  1812. 

Admission  of  three  states:  Louisiana,  1812;  Indiana,  181 
Mississippi,  1817. 

We  had  been  beaten  on  land,  but  victorious  on  the  s< 
England  had  a  thousand  war  ships,  we  had  twelve — one 
which   was   the    "Constitution,"    in    command    of    which    v 
Captain  Hull. 

While  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Xova  Scotia  he  fell  in  w 
the  British  "Guerriere."  The  fight  began  without  delay,  i 
in  twenty  minutes  the  "Guerriere"  had  surrendered,  a  sh 
tered,  helpless,  sinking  wreck.  "Constitution"  had  heav 
guns,  more  men.    Out  of  fifteen  such  battles  we  won  twelv 

Captain  Hull  brought  his  prisoners  to  Boston,  and  "( 
Ironsides,"  the  "Constitution,"  was  hailed  with  delight.  ^B 
and  his  officers  were  given  a  great  feast  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  (^ 
gress  voted  him  a  gold  medal  for  the  victory,  and  gave  his 
fifty  thousand  (50,000)   dollars  in  prize  money. 


darli 
a  pi 


COMPOSITION— 6B 

(Continued  from  page   118.) 
gray  shading  to    white,  and    heavily  streaked    with 
brown.     Its  wings  are  without  bars,  and  the  tail   is 
grayish  brown. 

Here  is  a  veritable  bird  neighbor  if  ever  there  was  one 
home  in  our  gardens  and  hedges,  not  often  farther  away  ti 
the  roadside,  abundant  everywhere  during  nearly  every  mo 
in  the  year,  and  yet  was  there  ever  one  too  many?     Ther 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day,  too,  when  its  delicious,  ecstic 
song  may  not  be  heard.    We  hear  in  the  darkness  of  midni  • 
just  before  dawn,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  the  hgat  of  nc 
the  dusk  of  evening — ever  the  simple,  homely,  sweet  mel 
that  every  good  American  has  learned  to  love  in  childh( 
What  the  birds  lacks  in  beauty  it  abundantly  make  up  in  g . 
cheer. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  friendly  little  musician  ; 
thing  but  a  neighbor. 

Adapted  from  "Bird  Neighbors" — Ncltje  Blancha 


12. 
13. 


QUESTIONS    IN    GRAMMAR— 7A 

(Continued  from  page  120.) 
What  degrees  then  does  the  adverb  have? 
How  are  they  compared  to  show  a  greater  deg 
How  to  show  a  lesser  degree? 

14.  Compare  rapidly,  keenly,  joyfully. 

15.  How  do  you  parse  an  adverb?     Class  compari.son 
any).    What  it  modifies. 
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BETTER  CANNOT  BE  FOUND 


Brigham  &  MeFarlane's 
Essentials  of  Geography 

Two  Books  or  Four  Books 

These  geographies  are  thoroughly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  They  meet  the  present- 
day  needs  of  progressive  schools.  They  are 
new  throughout  —  new  maps,  new  texts, 
new  illustrations.  They  give  a  clear  under- 
^standing  of  general  and  commercial  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world,  and  provide 
authentic  information  about  many  of  the 
new  industries  and  inventions.  They  sup- 
l)ly  a  very  important  part  of  the  pupil's  train- 
ing for  the  business  of  daily  life. 

Pearson  &  Kirchwey's 
Essentials  of  English 

Two  Books 

An  English  course  for  the  grades  which 
offers  a  well-nigh  perfect  combination  of 
grammar,  oral  and  written  composition,  and 
literature.  They  present  the  work  in  such 
a  live,  human  way  that  they  arouse  the 
pupil's  ambition  to  speak  and  write  English 
correctly  and  effectively.  With  this  book 
good  results  in  elementary  English  are 
inevitable. 


Story  Hour  Readers 

One  or  Two  Books  for  Each  of  the  First 
Three  Years 

The  great  success  of  these  readers  is  well- 
founded.  They  offer  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  artistic  material  and  practical  method. 
The  rhymes  and  stories  delight  the  children, 
the  work  in  dramatization  utilizes  their  nat- 
ural play-spirit  and  the  work  in  phonetics 
insures  definite,  rapid,  .and  thorough  mastery 
of  the  mechanics  of  reading.  Both  teachers 
and  children  are  extraordinarily  enthusiastic 
about  the  Story  Hour  Readers. 


Hollis  Dann  Music  Course 

A  Separate  Book  for  Each  Year 

This  course  combines  the  best  of  the  two 
supposedly  antagonistic  systems  of  school 
music.  It  develops  both  sides  of  the  subject, 
giving  due  proportion  to  song  interpretation 
and  to  definite  drill  in  Tone,  Rhythm,  Ear 
Training;  it  provides  an  abundance  of  at- 
tractive song  material  and  carefully  graded 
practice  material  which  is  childlike  in  char- 
acter and  absolutely  sound  musically,  and  it 
also  presents  for  the  teacher  a  logical  and 
detailed  plan  for  teaching. 


AMERICAN     BOOK     COIVIRAIMY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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THE  SILENT  METHOD  IN   READING 


THE 
NEW  BARNES  READERS 

Edited  by 
Herman  Dressel,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Kearney,  N.  J.,  May  Rob- 
bins,  Primary  Supt.,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  and  Ellis  U.  Graff,  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Indianapolis. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colors  by  Mabel  B.  Hill. 

Contract  Price 

11744— Primer,  Grade  1 $0.27 

11745— Book  One,  Grade  1   .27 

Teachers'  Manual  free. 

11760— Development  Cards   3.00 

Other  grades  in  preparation. 

//  you  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  reading  by  the  "Silent 
Reading  Method"  from  the  ground  up,  you  will  wish  to  know  more 
about  The  New  Barnes  Readers. 

Development  Cards  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  The  New  Barnes  Readers 

A     self-teaching     set     of    word-building     cards     developing     1,000     words. 
In  a  box.     Price  per  set,  $3.00. 

With  the  Development  Cards,  pupils  build  about  one  thousand 
words  during  the  first  five  months  of  school. 


Some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  these  readers  are : 

1 — The  early  lessons  from  cards  and  Primer  are  admirably 
adapted  to  advanced  kindergarten  classes  as  well  as  to  primary 
grades.  Utilizing  kindergarten  activities,  it  makes  the  much 
needed  connection  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

2 — Periodic  tests  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  readily 
follows  and  controls  tlie  development  of  the  individual  child. 

3 — The.  power  to  master  thought  as  well  as  words  is  developed 
from  the  very  beginning.  First  the  child  gets  the  thought  from 
silent  reading;  then  he  acts  or  tells  the  story. 

4 — Instead  of  "hearing  a  pupil  read"  the  plan  is  to  "train  the 
pupil  to  read."  Oral  reading  is  not  slighted,  rather  it  is  im- 
proved because  it  is  done  understandingly,  and  because  expres- 
sion is  emphasized. 

5 — Phonics  is  tauglit  in  accordance  with  the  pupils'  future 
needs.     The  plan  used  is  simple  and  easily  taught. 

6 — The  material  used  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  standpoint  of  literature,  of  fitness  for  the  grade  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  of  adaptability  for  dramatization  and  reproduction. 

7 — The  illustrations  are  artistic  and  attractive  to  a  degree  that 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

8 — The  Teachers'  Manual  is  unique  in  its  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Every  step  is  outlined  carefully,  yet  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  exercise  her  own  in- 
dividuality in  obtaining  the  desired  results. 


CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 


THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
,    schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


I 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


Latest  Improv^ement  in  Gas  Ltglnting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  Nfew    York    City! 
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GOOD  REASONS  FOR  LEARNING 

ISAAC  PITMAN 

SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the.  result 
of  over  seventy-five  years'  continuous  progress  and  improve- 
ment.    First  in  1837,  it  has  been  foremost  ever  since. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience 
of  millions  of  practitioners.  Over  three  million  copies  have 
been  issued  of  the  instruction  books. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the 
winning  of  all  the  important  International  Shorthsmd  Speed 
Contests  proves  that  it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writ- 
ers than  any  other  system.  The  best  writers  use  the  best 
system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  litera- 
ture than  all  other  systems  combined,  ranging  from  the  com- 
plete Shorthand  Bible  to  popular  fiction  of  the  day. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Vassar  College, 
The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

The  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris),  said:  "It  is  the  best  system,  and  the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  for  a  hundred  or  more  modifications." 

Send  for  Copy  of  "WHICH  SYSTEM" 

ISAAC   F>IT1V1AIV   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  $1^0;  "Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  85c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English"  $1.00;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


A  COMPLETE  BUSINESS  COURSE 

IN    THE 

PROGRESSIVE  REGENTS 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  BOOKS 

By  ISAAC  PRICE,  A.M. 

WASHINGTON    IRVING    HIGH    SCHOOL 

NEW    YORK   EVENING   HIGH   SCHOOL    FOR   MEN 


ARITHMETIC 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR 

COMMERCIAL    ENGLISH 

BOOKKEEPING— Elementary  and  Advanced 
SPELLING    AND    DICTATION 
STENOGRAPHY    DICTATION 

TYPEWRITING,  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  and  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

Teachers  please  note  that  the  list  of  words  contained  in  the  "Spelling 
and  Dictation"  is  the  list  approved  by  the  New  York  State  Department, 
upon   which   the  State  Spelling  Contests   are  based. 


The    "Typewriting,    Business     English    and 
welcome<l   by  the  progressive  teacher   seeking 
cult    to   tind    in    this   very    important   subject, 
for    (Jffice     Practice    and    it    is     a    wonderful 
Business    English.      Every    commercial    class 
practical    suggestions   in    this    up-to-date   Ques 

In    the    Bookkeeping    books    every    kind    of 
the   Regents   papers   for   the  past   eight   years 
theory    of    the    subject    has    not    been    omitted 
fully    illustrated. 

A  SERIES  OF   BOOKS   THAT   WILL   ASSURE  SUCCESS  AT  ANY 
EXAMINATION. 

Questions,   3tic.  Answers,   30c. 

Questions  and  Answers  (1  vol.},  45c. 


Office  Practice"  will  be 
resource  material  so  tlifH- 
It  can  be  used  as  a  text 
help  in  the  teaching  of 
will  be  benefited  by  the 
tion    and   Answer   Book. 

transaction  is  found  and 
have  been  answered.  The 
,    and    business    forms    are 
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11   Union  Square,    New    York    City 

New    York  Chicago  Philadelphia 


TF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of 
•*•  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX   122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  bne 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 
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Charles    Scribner^s    Sons 
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CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING"— Phonic  Method 

Grade        Pric 

11844(1)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:       First  Half 2A        $0 

11844(2)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:       Second  Half  2B 
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11854  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:      Second  Half 7B 

11855  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:        First  Half  8A 

11856  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:        Second  Half 8B 

GORDY'S   "ELEMENTARY   HISTORY  AND  CIVICS" 

Grade        Price 

11674  Gordy's  "Elementarv  History  and  Civics."    Book  1 5A  $0.33 

11675  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."    Book  II 5B  .33 

11676  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."    Book  III 6A  .33 

11677  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."     Book  IV 6B  .33 
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THE    PROGRESSIVE    make  composition  work 
COMPOSITION  DEFINITE    EFFECTIVE    INTERESTING 


LESSONS 

J5y  IDA  M.  BRAUTIGAN,  Assistant 

to  Principal,  CHARLES  HARPER, 

Teacher  of  English,  and  CECIL  A. 

KIDD,      District      Superintendent, 

City  of  New  York. 

A  three-book  series,  covering  grades 
Three  to  Eight. 

Each  bool<  is  also  published  in 
parts,  with  one  year's  work  in  a 
volume. 

Many  illustrations,  including  orig- 
inal drawings  and  reproductions  of 
great  pictures. 

Teacher's  editions  of  the  complete 
bocJ<s,  with   many  additional  helps. 


-DEFINITE:  No  time  is  lost  in  "floundering  around."  The  pupil  knows 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  go  to  work  to  do  it. 

EFFECTIVE:  The  pupil  is  given  something  to  say  through  oral  prepara- 
tion that  arouses  his  imagination  and  stimulates  his  ideas,  is  supplied  with 
well-written  models  as  guides,  and  is  encouraged  to  independent,  constructive 
criticism. 

INTERESTING:  Genuine  interest,  instead  of  forced  attention,  is  a  sig- 
nificant feature.  The  topics  for  study  are  such  as  really  appeal  to  the  pupil, 
from  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  picture  stories,  etc.,  in  Book  One  to  excerpts 
from  such  writers  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  in  Book  Three. 


SOME  PEDAGOGICAL  FEATURES:  Every  lesson  has  been  tried  with  actual  children  and  found  valuable. 
Oral  composition  precedes  written  composition.  Unusual  attention  is  given  to  letter  writing.  The  small  details 
that  might  prove  stumbling  blocks  are  guarded  against  through  drills  in  the  spelling  of  difficult  words,  explana- 
tions of  unaccustomed  terms,  study  of  unusual  phrases  and  word  usages. 
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DIALOGUES  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


Conduct  at  Home. 
/. — Obedience  and  Truthfulness. 

Mother— NeWit,  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  while,  and  you 
must  stay  here  on  the  piazza  and  play  with  your  doll  till  I 
come  back. 

Nellie — Yes,  mother,  I  will. 

Mother — That's  a  good  girl.  Good-bye.     {Kisses  her.) 

Nellie — Now,  Dolhe,  you  and  I  are  to  have  a  good  time. 
I'll  dress  you  up  and  take  you  for  a  walk.  {Dresses  doll  in 
coat  and  hat,  a>id[  walks  up  and  doztm  the  piazsa.)  And  now 
I'll  rock  you  to  sleep.  {Rocks  and  sings  "Sweet  and  Loip.") 
Oh.  dear,  I  wish  Dollie  could  talk.  I'm  lonesome!  Why,  here 
comes  Annie  1 

Annie — Nellie,  can't  you  come  over  to  our  house?  We're 
having  great  fun ;  Lizzie  and  Minnie  are  there. 

Nellie — Oh !  I'd  like  to  so  very  much,  but  I  don't  think  I 
can.    Mother  has  gone  out. 

Annie — Well,  that's  all  the  more  reason  you  ought  to  come. 
Your  mother  would  let  you  if  she  were  home.    Do  come ! 

Nellie — I  will  come  for  a  little  while,  for  I'm  sure  Mother 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  go. 

Annie — Yes,  come  on. 

{They  go  off  to  A.'s  house.) 

Annie — Here  she  is,  girls;  I've  brought  her. 

Lizzie  and  Minnie — Now,  we'll  have  fun. 

Nellie — What  shall  we  play  ? 

Annie — Let's  play  house.  I'll  be  the  mother,  and  you  three 
will  be  my  children. 

Nellie— No ;  let's  play  school  and  I'll  be  the  teacher. 

Annie — Oh,  no;  let's  play  house. 

Nellie — No ;  I  don't  want  to. 

Annie — Why,  Nellie,  what's  the  matter?  You  have  always 
liked  to  play  house  before. 

Nellie — Well,  I  don't  want  to,  now. 

Annie — You're  cross ! 

Nellie — No,  I'm  not. 

Annie — I  think  you  are,  and  I'm  sorry  I  went  after  you. 

Nellie — And  I'm  sorry  I  came.     I'm  going  home. 

Lizzie  and  Minnie — Oh,  Nellie,  don't  go  home ! 

Nellie — Yes,   I   must.      {She  runs  home.) 

Mother  {coming  up  just  as  Nellie  sits  doivn  in  her  little 
chair) — Well,  here  is  my  good  little  girl,  sitting  just  where 
I  left  her.  {Kisses  her.)  Now,  I  must  hurry  in  and  get  tea. 
{Goes  in.) 

Nellie  {beginning  to  cry) — I'm  not  a  good  little  girl.  I'm 
a  bad,  cross  little  girl ! 

Mother  {coming  to  the  door) — Why,  Nellie,  what  is  the 
matt'er  ? 

Nellie — I'm  not  good.  Mother.  I'm  naughty.  I  went  to 
Annie's  house. 

Mother — Oh,  Nellie!  And  you  promised  me  you'd  stay 
here.    Did  vou  eo  alone? 


Nellie — No,  Annie  came  after  me,  and  I  didn't  tell  her 
that  I'd  promised  you  to  stay  here. 

Mother — Well,  you  didn't  stay  long  at  Annie's.  Didn't  you 
have  a  good  time? 

Nellie — No,  I  was  cross  and  wouldn't  stay.    I  ran  home. 

Mother — That  was  because  your  conscience  troubled  you, 
Nellie.  You  knew  you  were  disobedient,  and  so  you  could  not 
enjoy  yourself.  Well,  I  think  you  have  been  punished  enough ; 
and  I'm  so  glad  you  were  brave  enough  to  tell  me  the  truth 
about  it.  Tomorrow  I'll  ask  Annie  and  her  little  friends  over 
here,  and  you  will  not  be  cross,  will  you? 

Nellie — No,  Mother,  dear ;  and  I  will  obey  you  the  next  time 
you  leave  me. 

//. — Helpfulness  and  Thoughtfulness. 
Mary — Why  are  you  hurrying  home  from  school,  Jennie? 

Jennie — I  have  to  play  with  Bennie;  for  Mother  doesn't 
feel  well. 

Mary — What  are  you  going  to  play? 

Jennie — We're  going  to  build  a  snow-house  in  the  yard. 

Mary — I  have  to  hurry,  too,  for  I  must  run  errands  for 
Mother.    I  have  three  different  places  to  go. 

Jennie — I  like  to  do  things  for  Mother,  don't  you? 

Mary — Yes,  I  do.  I  always  set  the  table  for  breakfast — do 
you?' 

Jennie — No !  I  have  to  help  Bennie  get  dressed ;  but  I  set 
it  at  night-time. 

Mary — I  keep  my  own  room  clean — do  you?  I  use  the 
sweeper  and  I  dust ;  but  I  can't  make  the  bed  very  well,  yet. 

Jennie — No ;  I've  never  cleaned  my  room.  I  must  ask 
Mother  to  let  me  try.  But  I  wipe  the  dishes  after  dinner  and 
put  most  of  them  away. 

Mary — Do  you  ever  do  anything  for  your  father  ? 

Jennie — Yes ;  I  made  him  a  little  cake  last  Saturday. 

Mary — Oh!  Did  you?  Tell  me  how.  I'd  hke  to  bake  one 
for  my  father.  I've  never  done  anything  for  him,  except  to 
put  his  slippers  by  the  heater  to  get  warm  for  him. 

Jennie — I'll  write  you  the  recipe.    It's  very  easy. 

Mary — -When  do  you  study  your  lessons  ? 

Jennie — From  half-past  seven  to  half-past  eight ;  and  Mother 
hears  me  say  them  and  looks  at  my  written  work. 

Mary — I  study  mine  before  dinner — from  half-past  five  to 
half-past  six,  and  Mother  makes  it  what  she  calls  "The  Chil- 
dren's Hour,"  for  she  studies  them  with  me.  It's  lots  of 
fun! 

Jennie — Well,  good-bye,  Mary.  We'll  have  another  talk 
some  other  time  about  the  things  we  do  at  home. 

Behavior  to  the  Unfortunate. 

Mary — There's  a  blind  man,  Willie!  Help  him  across  the 
street. 

Willie — Oh,  no!    I  don't  want  to.    He  can  get  across. 
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Mary — Then  I  will,  for  he  may  stumble  on  the  curb.  {She 
helps  him.) 

Blind  Man — Thank  you,  little  lady. 

Willie — I  don't  know  why  you  want  to  meddle  with  what 
doesn't  concern  you,  Mary.  Why  don't  you  mind  your  own 
business  ? 

Mary — I  am  minding  my  own  business  when  I'm  kind  to 
the  unfortunate. 

Willie — Well,  here  comes  a  poor  cripple.  Don't  you  think 
you'd  better  help  her  across? 

Mary — Oh,  Willie!  She  heard  you,  and  she  thought  you 
were  making  fun  of  her,  I'm  sure. 

Willie — I  don't  care. 

Mary— Y^s,  you  do.  I'm  sure  you  don't  mean  what  you 
say.  Oh,  Willie,  see!  She  has  slipped  on  the  ice.  Run  and 
help  her  up. 

Willie  (running) — Let  me  help  you,  please;  I'm  sorry 
you  fell. 

Cripple — Thank  you.    I  ought  not  to  have  come  out  today. 

Willie — It  is  bad  walking.    Did  you  have  to  come  out? 

Cripple — Yes ;  I  had  to  return  this  work  and  get  more  to  do. 

Willie — Couldn't  I  take  your  work  for  you  and  bring  you 
more?  I  walk  this  way  every  afternoon  with  my  sister,  and 
we'd  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you. 

Mary — Yes,  indeed,  we  should. 

Cripple — Thank  you  very  much.  It  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  me. 

Willie — Show  us  where  it  is  you  take  it,  and  tell  us  where 
you  live,  and  we'll  carry  it  for  you  every  week. 

Cripple — Here  is  the  house,  and"  I  live  at  50  Swan  street. 
Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

Willie  and  Mary — Oh,  yes !  It's  near  our  school.  When 
shall  we  call  for  the  work  you've  finished? 

Cripple — Just  a  week  from  today.  I'll  try  to  get  it  done, 
though  I  don't  feel  very  well  lately. 

Mary — I  know  my  mother  would  like  to  call  to  see  you,  if 
you'd  care  to  have  her.    She's  splendid  with  sick  people! 

Cripple — I  am  sure  I'd  be  glad  to  see  her.  I  know  she  must 
be  lovely. 

Mary — She  is,  but  how  do  you  know  ? 

Cripple—  Because  she  has  such  kind  little  children. 

Conduct  at  School. 

Teacher — Boys  and  girls,  cultivate  a  school  spirit! 

John — Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Miss  Brown? 

Teacher — Love  your  own  school;  be  loyal  to  it  in  every- 
thing you  say  about  it ;  be  proud  of  it  and  stand  up  for  it  every- 
where ;  help  to  make  its  reputation  by  keeping  good  order  and 
by  paying  attention  to  your  studies. 

John — Now  I  understand,  Miss  Brown,  and  we'll  try,  all 
of  us,  to  do  as  you  say. 

Teacher — There  is  one  thing  I'd  like  to  impress  upon  you 
more  than  anything  else,  boys  and  girls,  and  that  is,  honorable 
conduct.    Don't  cheat,  don't  copy,  don't  deceive  your  teacher. 

James — Aren't  we  an  honorable  class,  Miss  Brown? 

Teacher — In  the  main  you  are,  James,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  there  are  a  few  small  dishonesties  practised.  For  in- 
stance, I  saw  a  boy  put  in  a  spelling  word  in  a  space  he  had 
left  as  the  papers  were  passed  to  him. 


TeacJier — Yes ;  and  I  sometimes  see  pupils,  instead  of  do- 
ing their  own  thinking,  glance  at  their  neighbors'  arithmetic 
papers  to  see  whether  they  are  going  to  divide  or  multiply. 

Mary — It's  such  a  temptation.  Miss  Brown,  to  know  what 
your  neighbor  is  doing  when  she's  so  near.  Outside  of  school 
we  ask  one  another  all  sorts  of  things — what  we  are  going 
to  wear,  how  to  fix  our  hair,  and  where  to  buy  things.  Why 
can't  we  ask  questions  in  school  ? 

Teacher — We  are  trying  to  make  you  independent  of  others, 
to  teach  you  to  think  for  yourselves,  for  the  time  comes  when 
each  one  must  decide  certain  things  for  himself  or  herself, 
and  no  one  can  help. 

Mary — I'll  try,  Miss  Brown,  to  think  for  myself  in  school, 
after  this,  and  I'm  sure  the  rest  of  us  will,  too.  ' 

Teacher — I'll  depend  on  you,  then,  to  keep  order,  to  be  hon- 
orable, to  be  attentive,  and  to  study  your  lessons,  and  in  this 
way  you'll  be  showing  a  fine  school  spirit. 

Cotiduct  on  the  Street. 

Hattie — Did  you  see  those  two  girls  who  passed  us,  Ada  ? 

Ada — Yes.    Who  are  they? 

Hattie — I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  wish  to  know. 

Ada— Why? 

Hattie — Because  they  were  talking  too  loud.  It  isn't  lady| 
like. 

Ada — That  is  so.    Everybody  was  looking  at  them. 

Hattie — Yes ;  and  I  saw  them  the  other  day  with  two  mor«l 
and  they  actually  crowded  everybody  they  passed  off  the  side j 
walk,  walking  four  abreast  that  way. 

Ada — I  wonder  if  they  don't  know  any  better. 

Hattie — I  think  they  do,  but  they  don't  care. 

Ada — Here  they  come  again,  and  now  they  are  chewiii| 
gum. 

Hattie — Let  us  turn  into  another  street. 

Ada — But  this  is  worse!  Look  at  those  rough  boys  stanaj 
ing  on  the  corner  and  making  remarks  about  the  passers-by. 

Hattie~~l  wonder  why  they  do  it.  I  should  think  eveij 
boy  would  have  an  ambition  to  be  a  gentleman;  and  eve:! 
girl  to  be  a  lady. 

Ada — Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  taught  them. 

Hattie — I  think  they  must  have  been  taught  in  school,  b| 
they  are  either  thoughtless  or  they  do  not  care. 

Conduct  at  Table.    ■ 

Father — I  wish  you  to  learn  to  behave  properly  at  the  tab 
Sit  still  and  don't  play  with  your  knife  and  fork. 

John — I  didn't  know  I  was  playing  with  them.  Father;] 
wasn't  thinking. 

Father — I  know,  John ;  I  used  to  do  it,  too,  till  an  old  la 
once  taught  me  a  little  saying. 

John — What  is  it.  Father? 

Father — "With  knife  or  fork  or  napkin  I  must  not  pl.^ 
nor  must  I  sing." 

John — I'll  remember  that. 

Father — I  was  once  at  a  table  where  the  little  boy  of 
family  was  very  rude.  t 

John — What  did  he  do.  Father? 

Father— He  shouted,  "Me  want  but!    Me  want  but!" 

John — Did  he  mean  "butter,"  Father? 
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:o  wait,  he  put  out  his  hands  and  snatched  some  from  her 
Ti'ate. 

ohn — What  did  she  do,  Father? 

Father — She  lifted  him  down  from  the  table  and  took 
liim  out  of  the  room. 

John — I  suppose  after  that  he  promised  to  be  good  and  wait 
quietly  till  he  was  served. 

Father — He  did.  I  notice,  John,  that  you  eat  with  your 
fork  in  the  left  hand.    Try  the  right,  my  boy. 

'olui — I  was  keeping  my  right  hand  for  my  knife,  Father. 

Father — Use  your  knife  to  cut  your  food,  and  then  lay 
it  down,  and  eat  with  your  fork,  held  in  the  right  hand. 
And,  while  I  think  of  it,  don't  ever  tip  your  soup  plate.  _ 

r ohn— Did  I  do  that.  Father?     I  didn't  mean  to.     But  I 
ii't  make  a  noise  eating  my  soup,  like  old  Mr.  Giles,  did  I  ? 

Father — No;  I'm  glad  to  say  you  didn't.  But  don't  criti- 
cise the  old  man.    He  has  no  teeth  and  he's  feeble. 

John — Harry  told  me  that  his  father  is  very  particular  about 
the  way  he  sits  at  the  table.    He  makes  him  sit  up  very  straight. 

Father — And  quite  right,  too.  Good  posture  is  most  im- 
portant for  health. 

John — I'd  like  some  more  pudding.  Father. 

Faiher — I'd  like  to  give  it  to  you,  too,  John,  but  I  think  you've 
.  had  enough  to  eat.    To  over-eat  is  very  bad.     I  wish  you  to 
eat  slowly,  daintily,  and  not  too  much. 

John — Harry  says  that  his  Father  declares  he  can  always 
"  I  tell  a  gentleman  by  his  table  manners. 

Father — Yes;  eating  is  not  pleasant  to  watch,  but  we. can 
at  least  do  it  in  a  refined  way  and  not  bolt  our  food  or  eat 
greedily  and  noisily. 

Conduct  in  PtrsLic  Assemblies. 
i     John — Don't  you  think  those  ladies  in  front  might  take  off 
their  hats.    I  can't  see  the  play  at  all. 

William — I  think  they  might.  I'll  ask  the  usher  to  speak 
to  them. 

John — And  I'll  speak  to  those  boys  who  are  whispering. 
They  are  annoying  everybody  around. 

WilUam^—l  wonder  why  those  girls  came  to  this  entertain- 
ment.   They've  done  nothing  but  giggle. 

John — We  seem  to  be  finding  a  great  deal  of  fault,  don't 
we? 

William — ^Yes,  but  really,  people  ought  to  consider  more 
others'  comfort.     See  those  late-comers !     How  they  are  an- 
X I  noying  all  the  people  in  the  row. 

John — And  have  you  noticed  how  nearly  everybody  hurries 
to  put  on  coats  and  hats  before  the  performance  is  finished? 
They  ought  to  wait  until  it  is  actually  over. 

William — Yes,  I've  felt  ashamed  for  them,  many  a  time. 

William — Mother  says  "Courtesy  is  kindness.  It  conies 
nom  the  heart." 

John — That's  it!     If  people's  hearts  are  kind,  they'll  think 
^|of  others  first. 

CoNDUCT^iN  Public  Conveyances. 

May — I'd  rather  start  early  and  walk  than  ride  in  those 

iwded  cars. 
I     Helen — So  should  I ;  but  it's  too  far  from  Brooklyn  to  New 
V6rk  these  cold  mornings. 

May — It  is  too  bad  there  are  not  more  cars  so  that  people 

lid  get  in  and  out  comfortably  and  find  seats,  too. 


pass  and  those  sitting  on  the  end  of  the  seat  should  move  up, 
I  think. 

May — Oh !  well,  there  are  all  kinds  of  people.  Some  are 
thoughtful  and  polite,  while  others  are  not. 

Helen — Some  people  think  they  own  the  car.  They  talk 
and  laugh  so  loud,  and  tell  their  family  affairs  and  mention 
their  acquaintances  by  name. 

May — Yes,  I  heard  something  about  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
car  one  day.  I  was  so  vexed  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
girl  who  said  it. 

Helen — Why  didn't  you? 

May — ^Well,  I  didn't  wish  to  make  a  scene.  Mother  says 
a  true  lady  never  makes  herself  conspicuous  in  public  places. 

Helen — Our  teacher  told  us  that  if  each  one  would  behave 
modestly  and  properly,  how  smoothly  society  would  run.  It 
certainly  would  be  a  happy  state  of  affairs. 

May — Let  us  be  a  committee  of  two  to  show  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  behave  quietly  and  kindly  in  the  cars. 

Helen — Yes,  let  us  see  if  we  can  exert  an  influence  on  the 
rest  of  the  class  when  we  go  to  Staten  Island,  next  week. 

May — Oh !  yes !  Mother  said  it  was  so  kind  of  our  teacher 
to  take  us,  but  that  she  didn't  envy  her  the  task. 

Helen— -^hyl 

May — Because  she  felt  sure  that  some  of  the  girls  would 
give  trouble — be  noisy  or  rude,  eat  candy  or  nuts,  or  chew 
gum,  or  do  other  unladylike  things  in  the  cars  and  in  the  boats. 

Helen — Then  if  we  are  going  to  influence  them,  I  think 
it  would  be  best  to  call  a  meeting  after  school  today  and  issue 
a  few  rules,  don't  you? 

May — Yes,  I  do;  and  let  us  ask  those  who  are  going,  to 
sign  them  as  if  they  were  a  pledge.  ,  i 

Helen — Let  us  make  the  rules  now. 

1.  No  loud  talking  or  laughing. 

2.  No  changing  of  seats. 

3.  No  eating  or  chewing. 

4.  No  pushing  or  quarreling.  Can  you  thing  of  any  more. 
May  ?  ! 

May — Yes,  one  more: 

5.  Instant  obedience  to  the  teacher's  signal  to  go  or  come. 
Helen — ^Well,  when  we  have  the  meeting,  we  may  think  of 

more.  I'm  sure  all  the  girls  will  sign  them,  and  we'll  show 
Miss  Brown  and  everybody  in  the  car  how  well  the  girls  of 
No. can  behave.  ••  j 

Behavior  Towards  the  Aged.  1 

I 

Old  Man  (very  feeble) — I  don't  think  I'll  ever  get  across 
this  street.    I've  tried  three  times. 

Bennie  (school  boy) — Here's  a  good  chance.  Mister,  come 
across  with  me.  (They  cross.) 

Old  man — Thank  you,  son.    What's  your  name? 

Bennie — Benjamin  Wills,  sir. 

Old  Man — Where  do  you  live,  Benjamin? 

Bennie — 5004  Hancock  Street. 

Old  Man — Well,  good-bye,  Bennie.  I'm  much  obliged. 
I'm  74  years  old  and  I  suppose  you  are  about  14. 

Bennie— Just  right,  sir.  Good-bye.  (They  nod  to  each 
other.) 

Edward — Hello,  Bennie,  was  that  your  grandfather  ? 

Bennie — No,  I  never  saw  him  before  but  he  couldn't  get 
across  the  street.    He  got  nervous,  so  I  went  over  with  him. 
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Beniiie — Yes,  I  just  feel  like  a  good  game.  Oh,  Ed !  see 
that  poor  old  woman  with  the  heavy  basket.  Let's  carry  it 
for  her. 

Edicard — Well,  Bcnuie,  you're  certainly  a  thoughtful  one. 
But  you're  right,  we  ought  to  be  good  to  the  old.  We  may  be 
old,  too,  some  day. 

Bennie — Doesn't  it  seem  strange  that  they  must  have  been 
young  like  us  once  upon  a  time,  and  able  to  run  and  play  ? 

Edward — Yes,  it  does.    Shall  I  speak  to  the  old  woman  ? 

Bennie — Yes,  do! 

Edward  (to  old  woman) — May  we  carry  your  basket  for 
you?    We'd  like  to. 

Old  Woman — Why,  bless  your  hearts,  what  do  you  want 
to  do  that  for? 

Bennie — Because  we've  got  grandmothers,  and  you  must 
be  somebody's  grandmother. 

Old  Woman — -Then  I'll  thank  you  kindly,  lads,  for  it  is 
heavy  and  I've  come  a  long  distance. 

(The  boys  take  the  basket  and  walk  slowly  along  beside 
the  old  woman.) 

Edivard — Where  do  you  live,  madam  ? 

Old  Woman — Five  blocks  further.    Can  you  carry  it  so  far  ? 

Boys — Yes,  indeed. 

Old  Woman — ^Who  taught  you  to  be  so  thoughtful  of  the 
old,  boys? 

Edward — Mother  taught  me.    She  said  we'd  all  be  old  some 
'  day,  and  that  the  strong  must  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak. 

Old  Woman^hnA  did  your  mother  teach  you,  my  other 
lad? 

Bennie — My  mother  is  dead.  I  do  not  remember  her; 
but  my  grandmother  does  everything  for  us,  and  she  always 
says  that  if  I  wish  to  show  her  that  I'm  grateful,  I  must  be 
good  to  other  old  people. 

Old  Woman — Well,  here  we  are,  boys,  and  I  thank  you 
kindly.  Wait  a  minute.  See  what  I  have  here  (Hfts  cover 
of  basket).    Here's  a  big  apple  for  each  of  you. 

Boys — Oh!  thank  you!  What  beauties  they  are!  Good- 
bye.    (They  go  off.) 

(Coming  on  stage  again.) 

Bennie — Edward,  what  do  you  think  has  happened? 

Edivard — What,  Bennie?    You  look  all  excited! 

Bennie — I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  that  old  man 
I  helped  across  the  street.  It  seems  he  owns  a  large  business 
and  he  has  offered  me  a  place  in  it  as  soon  as  I  graduate. 

Edward— I'm  glad  for  you,  Bennie.  What  did  your  grand- 
mother say? 

Bennie— 0\\\  she  was  so  pleased!  Partly  because  I  need 
to  earn  money,  but  mostly,  because  of  the  way  I  got  the 
position. 

Edward— Wd\.  speak  a  good  word  for  me,  old  fellow. 
I  need  to  earn  money,  too. 

Bennie — I  will.  Say,  Ed,  you  come  with  me  Saturday, 
when  I  go  to  see  the  old  gentleman,  will  you?. 

Edzvard—V\\  be  glad  to. 

HYGIENE— IB 

According   to   the    Course   of  Study,    detailed   instruction 

should  be  given  to  pupils  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of  the  skin, 

eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  neck,  body,  nails  and  hair ;  the 

•practical  and  aesthetic  importance  of  cleanliness  of  hands  and 


B.XTHING NECESSITY   FOR  SAME. 

This  morning  as  I  came  to  school  I  saw  a  little  birdie.  H' 
was  standing  right  in  the  middle  of  a  tiny  pond  which  tb 
rain  had  left  in  the  street.  What  do  you  suppose  he  was  doin] 
there?  Why  do  you  think  he  needed  a  bath?  These  littl 
street  birds  (the  sparrows)  take  baths  just  as  often  as  the 
possibly  can.  Usually  after  a  rain  storm  we  see  many  of  thes 
little  fellows  bathing  in  the  puddles.  Canary  birds  bathe  even 
day ;  sometimes  twice  a  day.  Little  children  should  bath 
just  as  often  as  the  canary  birds  do.  Some  children  think  th; 
clean  faces  and  hands  are  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  this  is  m 
so.    The  whole  bodys  needs  bathing. 

Every  part  of  the  body  should  be  washed  at  least  once 
day.  The  very  best  time  for  a  bath  is  early  in  the  mornin,' 
just  after  rising.  Some  people  like  to  jump  right  into  tl 
bath-tub;  others  prefer  washing  part  of  the  body  at  a  tin 
and  drying  quickly  with  a  rough  towel.  Either  way  is  goo 
A  good,  brisk  rubbing  early  in  the  morning  makes  us  fe 
better  all  day.  Then  we  feel  like  doing  a  good,  hard  daj 
work.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  when  we  are  very  tired, 
nice  warm  bath  is  refreshing.    It  helps  us  to  sleep  well. 

THE  SKIN. 

AH  over  the  skin  we  find  little  holes.  What  are  these  hoi 
called?  These  little  pores  are  the  ends  of  tiny  drain  pip« 
which  are  used  for  carrying  away  the  perspiration.  If  the 
little  pores  become  clogged  with  dirt  they  cannot  do  their  wo 
well.  This  causes  people  to  become  ill.  We  perspire  a  gr» 
deal  in  the  hot  summer  weather ;  so  in  order  to  keep  welt  i 
should  wash  very  often.  Then  these  little  pores  will  alwJi 
be  clean  and  open. 

HANDS    AND    NAILS. 

Our  hands  need  washing  more  frequently  than  any  otl 
part  of  the  body  because  we  use  them  so  much.    Little  partic  * 
of  dust  collect  on  them  very  often.     They  should  always  £ 
washed  before  and  after  school;  also  before  every  meal. 

NAILS. 

What  do  we  find  growing  at  the  end  of  each  finger?  HIv 
can  we  keep  the  nails  clean  and  neat?  It  is  a  good  thing p 
have  a  nail  brush.  After  washing  the  nails  thoroughly,  br^ 
them  well.  This  will  make  them  very  clean  and  shiny.  ^ 
neat  child  must  have  clean  nails.  ■ 

THE    HAIR.  I 

We  should  always  be  careful  to  comb  and  brush  our  Ijir 
neatly.    It  should  be  brushed  very  often  during  the  day,  aluis 
before  meals.    This  constant  brushing  will  make*it  grow  \i 
smooth  and  glossy.     The  hair  should  be  washed  every  w^k 
or  two  to  keep  it  clean. 

THE   EYES. 

Tow  many  eyes  have  you?    Why  do  we  need  them?    /e 
should  be  careful  not  to  hurt  our  eyes  in  any  way,  bee:  Be 
they  are  easily  injured.     The  upper  and  lower  lids  cover  tul 
protect  them.     The  eyebrows  keep  the  perspiration  fror.  i 
ing  into  the  eyes.     When  we  wink  our  eyes  the  teai  ~ 
them.     In  washing  our  faces  we  should  take  care  not 
the  soap  get  into  the  eyes.     Soap  makes  them  smart,     i 
them  when  washing,  and  use  only  fresh,  clean  water. 

THE  MOUTH. 

With  what  do  we  eat  and  speak?    What  do  we  find  ii 
mouth  besides  teeth?    Yes,  we  use  the  tongue  in  speaking 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— FIRST  THREE  YEARS 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow 

A  crow  who  had  stolen  a  piece  of  cheese  flew  with  it  to 
a  high  tree.  A  hungry  fox  saw  the  cheese  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  get  it. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Crow,  how  beautiful  your  feathers  are!  How 
bright  your  eyes  are !"  he  said.    "Will  you  please  sing  for  me  ?" 

The  silly  crow  was  pleased  with  the  fox's  words.  She 
opened  her  mouth  to  sing.  Down  dropped  the  cheese!  The 
fox  quickly  swallowed  it. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Crow,  your  wits  are  not  as  bright  as  your 
eyes,"  he  said.    "Never  listen  to  flatterers." 

What  the  Frogs  Say 

Once  a  man  was  lost  in  the  woods  at  night.  In  trying  to 
find  his  way  home,  he  accidentally  stepped  into  some  water. 
He  could  not  see  whether  it  was  a  little  pool  or  a  deep  lake, 
but  he  heard  some  little  frogs  croaking,  and  this  is  what  they 
said:    "Knee-deep!    Knee-deep!    Knee-deep!" 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  the  man.  "Then  I'll  wade  across." 
But  just  then  some  big  frogs  began  to  croak,  and  this  is  what 
they  said :    "You'll  drown !    You'll  drown !    You'll  drown !" 

"Oh,  it  must  be  deep!"  cried  the  man,  drawing  back  in 
alarm.  But  then  the  little  frogs  began  again,  "Knee-deep! 
Khee-deep !"  Immediately  the  big  frogs  began  again,  "You'll 
drown  !    You'll  drown !" 

"Knee-deep!"  "You'll  drown!"  "Knee-deep!"  "You'll 
drown!"  went  big  and  Httle  frogs  together,  till  the  man  did 
not  know  which  to  believe.  He  was  obliged  to  wait  till  sun- 
rise to  know  how  to  proceed.  And  to  this  day,  if  you  listen 
to  the  frogs,  you  will  hear  the  little  ones  saying,  "Knee-deep !" 
and  the  big  ones,  "You'll  drown !" 

The  Wise  Boar 

Once  a  board  was  sharpening  his  tusks  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  , 

A  fox  came  by  and  said,  "Why  are  you  sharpening  your 
sks  now  ?    There  are  no  hunters  nor  dogs  in  the  wood." 

"That  is  just  why  I  am  sharpening  them  now,"  answered 
the  boar.  "I  want  to  be  ready  to  use  them  when  the  hunters 
and  dogs  come."  — ^sop  Fable. 

Jack 

Read  and  tell: 

Mr.  Haven  had  a  pet  crow.  Jack,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  One  day  Jack  disappeared,  and  all  supposed  that  he 
had  been  killed. 

Nearly  a  year  afterward,  Mr.  Haven  was  standing  on 
the  river  bank  with  some  other  gentlemen  when  a  flock  of 
crows  flew  over.  Suddenly  one  of  them  left  the  flock  and 
lighted  on  Mr.  Haven's  shoulder  and  began  to  chatter  to  him 
most  loudly,  much  to  the  amusement  and  astonishment  of  the 
other  gentlemen.  It  was  Jack,  who  had  dropped  down  to 
make  a  call  on  his  old  friend. 

But  when  Mr.  Haven  tried  to  catch  him.  Jack  flew  away 
and  he  never  came  back.    He  had  learned  the  joy  of  freedom. 

The  Carpenter. 
Conversation: 

What  does  the  carpenter  do? 

Where  does  he  work? 

Name  as  many  of  the  tools  he  .uses  as  you  can.    . 

What  has  the  carpenter  done  for  you? 


Name  all  the  thmgs  you  can,  made  by  the  carpenter,  that 
we  could  not  get  along  without. 

If  there  were  no  carpenters,  what  would  we  have  to  do 
without  ? 

Which  is  more  useful,  the  carpenter  or  the  blacksmith? 
Why? 

Which  would  you  rather  be?    Why? 

Describe  a  carpenter's  shop. 

Describe  some  of  the  carpenter's  tools. 

Tell  all  you  can  about  the  carpenter  and  his  work. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  carpenter  make  anything,  tell  how 
he  made  it. 

Tell  the  story  of  your  visit  to  the  carpenter's  shop. 
Written  Exercise: 

Give  sentences  about  the  carpenter  for  the  teacher  to  write 
on  the  blackboard.  Discuss  them.  Arrange  them  in  the  best 
order  and  copy  them. 

The  Frog  and  the  Ox 

An  ox  once  feeding  in  a  meadow  chanced  to  put  his  foot 
among  a  company  of  little  frogs  that  were  basking  in  the  sun. 
He  almost  stepped  upon  them  and  frightened  them  nearly  to 
death.  One  of  the  little  frogs  hopped  home  to  his  mother 
as  quickly  as  he  could  go.  "Oh,  mother,"  he  said,  "we  were 
sitting  in  the  meadow  when  a  great  beast,  the  biggest  I  ever 
saw,  put  his  foot  right  down  among  us  and  nearly  stepped 
on  us." 

"How  big  was  he  ?"  said  the  old  frog.    "As  big  as  I  ?" 

"Oh,  much  bigger,"  said  the  little  frog. 

"As  big  as  I  am  now?"  and  the  old  frog  puffed  herself 
out  to  make  herself  look  larger. 

"Oh,  much  bigger  yet,"  said  her  son. 

"As  big  as  this  ?"  and  she  puffed  herself  out  still  more. 

"Oh,  ever  so  much  bigger.  If  you  should  swell  until  you 
burst,  you  would  not  be  so  big,"  said  the  little  frog. 

Then  the  old  frog  tried  once  more  to  puff  herself  up  until 
she  should  be  as  big  as  the  ox,  and  burst  herself  indeed. 

Tell  the  story  in  class. 

Conversation: 

Talk  about  the  story,  telling  what  you  think  it  means. 
Answer  these  questions  in  sentences  for  your  teacher  to  write 
on  the  blackboard : 

What  did  the  ox  do? 

What  did  the  little  frog  do  ? 

What  did  he  say  to  his  mother? 

What  did  she  say  ? 

What  happened  then? 

Find  answers  to  the  same  questions,  in  the  story  in  the 
book. 

Which  do  you  like  better,  your  answers  or  those  in  the 
book?    Why? 

The  Duck 

The  duck  is  a  swimming  bird.  It  can  swim,  dive,  and 
walk.  It  does  not  walk  well,  and  instead  of  saying  a  duck 
"walks,"  we  often  say  it  "waddles." 

Its  short,  strong  legs  are  set  far  back  so  that  it  can  push 
itself  through  the  water. 

The  duck's  feet  have  three  toes  in  front  which  are  united 
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by  a  web.  The  hind  toe  is  short.  When  this  bird  swims,  it 
uses  its  webbed  feet  as  paddles. 

It  has  a  boat-shaped  body,  which  is  covered  with  feathers. 
Underneath  the  feathers  is  a  thick  covering  of  down. 

Does  the  duck  get  wet  when  it  swims? 

Oh,  no !  the  down  and  the  oiled  feathers  keep  it  dry.  Did 
you  ever  see  one  make  its  toilet? 

It  seems  to  know  that  its  feathers  overlap  one  another  so 
closely  that  when  they  are  all  straight  and  well  oiled,  the 
water  cannot  reach  its  body. 

All  birds  keep  their  feathers  in  very  neat  order.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  one  dirty  or- untidy,  unless 
it  was  too  ill  to  care  for  itself. 

The  duck's  bill  is  broad  and  flat.  The  duck  has  no  teeth; 
but  there  are  little  notches  on  the  edges  of  the  bill.  This 
bird  is  very  fond  of  gathering  some  of  its  food  under  the 
water.  These  notches  are  used  to  drain  the  water  from  the 
food  it  gets  in  this  way. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  the  flying  and  swimming  birds 
use  their  tails  as  rudders  ? 

The  flying  birds  steer  themselves  through  the  air  by  their 
tails,  the  swimming  birds  through  the  water. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  other  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  of  swimmers? 

The  Parade  Conversation 

Did  you  ever  see  a  circus  parade? 

Tell  when  and  where  you  saw  it. 

Was  it  a  fine  parade? 

What  animals  did  you  see  in  it? 

What  part  of  the  parade  did  you  like  best?    Why? 

Why  do  you  like  a  circus  parade? 

What  parades  have  you  seen  besides  the  circus  parade? 
Tell  about  one  of  these: 

A  policemen's  parade. 

A  firemen's  parade. 

A  soldiers'  parade. 

A  Labor  Day  parade. 

A  Fourth  of  July  parade. 

Make  five  sentences  about  the  elephant. 

Did  you  ever  play  circus? 

Tell  when,  where,  and  how  you  played  circus. 

Tell  about  the  circus. 
Written  Exercise: 

Write  the  names  of  all  the  animals  you  saw  at  the  circus. 
Will  you  begin  them  with  capitals  or  with  small  letters?  See 
how  the  names  of  animals  begin  in  this  lesson. 

Teach — Taught. 
Good  Usage: 

Read  these  sentences: 
The  men  teach  the  animals  many  tricks. 
The  men  taught  the  animals  many  tricks. 
Which  sentence  tells  what  the  men  do  now? 
What  does  the  other  sentence  tell? 

Memory  Gems 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 
:f^ ,/    "  It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 

i  J»     ^  ~  It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here, 

■;     ,  And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


First  January  all  in  white 
Then  February  short  and  bright, 
See  breezy  March  go  tearing  round; 
But  tearful  April  makes  no  sound. 
May  brings  a  pole  with  flowers  crowned. 
And  June  strews  roses  on  the  ground. 
A  pop!  A  bang!  July  comes  in; 
Says  August,  "What  a  fearful  din !" 
September  brings  her  golden  sheaves; 
October  waves  her  pretty  leaves. 
While  pale  November  waits  to  see 
December  bring  the  Christmas  tree. 

Good-night ! 

Sleep  tight, 

Wake  up  bright 

In  the  morning  light, 

To  do  what's  right, 

With  all  your  might. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Clock 
One  night  two  mice  were  playing  in  the  hall. 
"What  is  that  noise  I  hear  ?"  asked  the  little  one. 
"That  is  the  old  clock  ticking,"  answered  the  big  mouse 
"I  am  afraid,"  cried  the  little  one.  "Let  us  go  home." 
"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  the  big  one.     "Just  see  me  i 

right  over  that  clock." 

So  the  big  mouse  ran  over  the  old  clock's  face.     Woi 

you  like  a  mouse  to  run  over  your  face  ?    The  old  clock 

not  like  it,  and  he  struck  one. 

Down  to  the  floor  jumped  the  mouse.    Away  to  his  hot 

he  ran.    He  never  went  near  the  old  clock  again. — The  St. 

as  told  by  the  Moon. 

Indians 

Tell  all  you  can  about  "The  Indians."    The  follotving  c  »- 
line  will  help  you  to  recall  what  you  have  heard. 

What  do  Indians  look  like?  (Color  skin,  hair,  fig)C, 
features.)  How  do  they  dress  ?  Do  they  live  in  houses  ?  V 
not  ?  How  do  the  men  spend  their  time  ?  How  do  the  wom 
What  do  they  call  an  Indian  baby,  and  how  is  it  carri 
What  weapons  do  they  use?  Where  did  they  once  li 
Where  do  they  live  now? 

The  Fisherman  and  His  Nets 
One  stormy  day  a  fisherman  was  mending  his  nets. 
His  wife  said:    "Why  are  you  mending  your  nets  tod 

It  is  too  stormy  to  go  fishing." 

"That  is  just  why  I  am  mending  them,"  said  the  fis>^- 

man.    "I  want  to  be  ready  to  use  them  when  I  can  go  fishii 

Animal  Tricks 
Next  to  the  clown,  the  most  interesting  thing  about  he 
circus,  for  boys  and  girls,  seems  to  be  the  animals.    The  jet 
Riley  has  one  little  boy  say  this: 

"The  funniest  thing  in  the  world  I  know, 
Is  watchin'  monkeys  at  a  shozv." 

Monkeys  are  surely  very  amusing  little  creatures.     \  i  ' 
have  you"  ever  seen  them  do,  or  heard  or  read  about  tl  i^ 
Here  is  a  story  of  one : 
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A  Polite  Monkey 
One  day  an  organ-grider  with  a  monkey  came  to  our 
house.  The  man  would  play  a  tune  on  his  organ ;  then  the 
lively  monkey  would  jump  about  very  knowingly  and  hunt 
for  the  pennies  and  nickels  we  threw  to  him  on  the  grass. 
When  he  found  a  coin,  he  would  put  it  into  his  pocket,  give 
a  sober  look  at  us,  and  lift  his  little  red  cap  very  politely. 

Exercises 
What  clever  act  have  you  seen  a  trained  animal  perform? 
You  have  no  doubt  watched  trained  dogs,  cats,  horses, 
elephants,  seals,  bears,  or  other  animals  do  tricks.    Be  ready 
to  tell  what  you  have  seen  them  do. 

If  you  wish  you  may  write  five  different  things  about  some 
animal ;  for  illustration  : 

The  Deer 
The  deer  is  a  very  graceful  creature. 
It  has  a  coat  of  tan  and  white. 
On  the  head  of  the  male  deer  are  horns. 

rL        The  deer  eats  grass  and  leaves. 
■        It  can  leap  very  fast  with  its  slender  legs. 
P  Cotton 

Cotton  grows  in  warm  countries. 
When  ripe  it  is  soft  and  white,  with  a  few  dark  seeds. 
Then  negroes  pick  it  and  put  it  into  baskets.    It  is  cleaned  and 
taken  away.    It  is  made  into  thread  and  cotton  goods. 

Where  does  cotton  grow?    How  does  it  look?    How  is  it 
gathered?    What  are  its  usese? 
Note,  Teacher — ^Try  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  on  the  same  plan. 

Study  of  a  Model 
An  Ear  of  Corn 

Corn  is  a  vegetable.  The  ear  grows  on  a  tall  stalk.  It 
is  long  and  round.  It  is  covered  with  light  green  leaves  caljed 
husks.  The  silk  peeps  out  at  the  top  of  the  ear.  The  kernels 
are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  cob.  Corn  is  ready  to  eat  in  the 
summer. 

I.    Oral  Exercise. 
Answer  these  .questions  about  corn: 

What  is  corn? 

Where  does  an  ear  of  com  grow  ? 

What  is  its  shape? 

How  is  it  covered? 

What  is  at  the  top  ? 

How  are  the  knernels  arranged? 

When  is  it  good  to  eat? 

Close  your  book. 

See  how  many  can  then  give  a  good  statement  in  answer 
to  each  question. 

II.    Oral  Composition. 

Make  statements  describing  the  tomato;  the  cherry;  the 
chestnut ;  the  peach ;  the  pumpkin ;  the  cocoanut ;  the  water- 
melon ;  the  orange ;  the  pineapple. 

Imitate  the  model.  , 

.III.    Written  Composition. 
Write  a  composition. 

You  may  tell  about  the  fruit  or  the  vegetable  that  you  like 
best. 

Read  yqur"  composition  to  your  classmates. 

Make  corrections. 


CONVERSATIONS. 
Myself. 

What  is  your  name? 

My  name  is  Alfred  Smith. 

Where  do  you  live? 

I  live  at  132  Leonard  Street. 

What  school  do  you  attend? 

I  attend  Public  School  43. 

How  I  Look 
How  old  are  you? 
I  am  seven  years  old. 
What  is  the  color  of  your  hair? 
My  hair  is  black. 
What  is  the  color  of  your  eyes? 
My  eyes  are  brown. 

What  kind  of  a  blouse  and  tie  do  you  wear? 
I  wear  a  white  blouse  and  blue  tie. 

Politeness  in  the  Street. 

The  other  day  as  I  was  walking  on  the  street  several  boys 
came  running  along  and  nearly  pushed  me  over.  They  ran 
right  on  without  stopping  to  say,  "Excuse  me."  What  do 
you  think  of  these  boys  ? 

These  boys  were  very  rude. 

Ought  not  boys  to  run? 

They  may  run-  but  not  against  other  people. 

If  they  do  run  into-  other  people  what  should  they  say? 

They  should  say,  "Excuse  me." 

How  should  we  act  in  the  street? 

We  should  be  polite  in  the  street. 

George  Washington. 

What  holiday  have  we  on  the  twenty-second  of  February? 
"Washington's    Birthday"    is    on    the    twenty-second    of 
February. 

What  kind  of  a  boy  was  he? 

He  was  a  good  boy. 

Did  he  ever  tell  a  lie? 

He  never  told  a  lie. 

What  did  he  become  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man? 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  became  a  soldier. 

What  is  he  called? 

He  is  called  the  "Father  of  His  Country." 

The  Library. 

Where  do  you  like  to  go  sometimes  after  school? 

After  school,  I  sometimes  like  to  go  to  the  library. 

What  do  you  do  there  ? 

I  like  to  read  books  there. 

What  kind  of  books  do  you  like  to  read? 

I  like  to  read  "Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk"  and  other  stories. 

The  Maple  Leaf. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  leaf? 
This  is  a  maple  leaf. 
Where  does  it  grow? 
It  grows  on  a  tree. 
Where  does  the  tree  grow? 
The  tree  grows  by  the  roadside. 
What  kind  of  a  dress  has  it? 
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It  has  a  pretty  red  dress. 

Drill  on  "/  got  up  at  seven  o'clock"  (not  "/  stood  up"). 

What  time  did  you  get  up  this  morning? 

I  got  up  at  seven  o'clock. 

What  did  you  do  after  you  got  up? 

After  I  got  up,  I  dressed  very  quickly. 

Then  what  did  you  do? 

Then  I  went  to  the  store  for  my  mother. 

What  time  did  your  father  get  up  ? 

My  father  got  up  at  six  o'clock. 

Jack  Frost. 
Who  came  during  the  night? 
Jack  Frost  came  during  the  night. 
What  did  he  do? 
He  covered  the  ground  with  snow. 
What  will  you  do  after  school? 
After  school  we  shall  ride  on  our  sleds. 

The  North  Wind. 
What  does  the  North  Wind  bring? 
The  North  Wind  brings  cold  days. 
What  else  ? 

It  brings  snow  and  ice. 
What  do  the  birds  do? 
The  birds  fly  away. 
Where  do  they  go? 
They  go  to  the  warm  South. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Lion  {who  had  caught  mouse) — My,  won't  I  have  a  nice 
meal  now.    I  just  love  to  eat  mice. 

Mouse — Dear  Mr.  Lion,  I  am  such  a  little  thing  to  eat. 
Won't  you  please  let  me  go.  Some  day  I  may  be  able  to  save 
your  life. 

Lion — Ha,  ha !  How"  will  a  little  mouse  like  you  save  my 
life? 

Mouse — Well,  some  day  you  will  see. 

Lion — Very  well.  Run  away.  I  see  a  nice  big  fox  that 
I  would  rather  eat. 

Mouse — I  hear  a  lion  growling.  I  wonder  what  is  the  mat- 
ter.    Oh,  I  see ;  the  lion  has  been  caught  in  a  trap. 

Lion — Well,  little  mouse,  are  you  going  to  save  my  life,  as 
you  once  promised  ? 

Mouse — Dear  lion,  I  will  set  you  free.  {Gnaws  at  the 
ropes.)     There,  now  you  are  free. 

Lion — Thank  you,  little  mouse.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  eat 
you.    You  have  saved  my  life. 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun.  , 

Wind — I  am  stronger  than  you  are.  Sun. 

Sun — No,  I  am  stronger  than  you,  Wind. 

Wind — Well,  let  us  see  who  is  the  stronger. 

Sun — All  right 

Wind — Do  you  see  that  man  walking  down  the  road  ? 

Sun — Yes. 

Wind — The  one  who  can  first  get  him  to  take  off  his  coat 
is  the  stronger. 

Sun — ^Very  well,  Wind.  We  shall  see  who  is  stronger.  You 
try  first. 

Wind  {roaring) — I  can't  seem  to  make  that  man  take  oflf 
his  coat.    He  is  holding  it  tighter. 


Man — My,  it  is  getting  warm.  I  shall  have  to  unbutton  my 
coat. 

Sun  {shines  more  brightly) — I  will  make  it  very  warm. 

Man — It  is  getting  very  warm  now.  I  shall  have  to  take 
it  off. 

Wind — I  see.  Sun,  that  you  are  the  stronger.  I  am  sorry 
we  quarreled  about  a  little  thing  like  that.     . 

The  Wolf  and  the  Goat. 

Wolf — Good  morning,  Mr.  Goat.  How  pretty  you  look 
this  fine  morning.    Won't  you  come  down  here  where  I  am  ? 

Goat — Good  morning,  Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  I  shall  stay  right 
where  I  am. 

Wolf — You  cannot  get  as  much  to  eat  up  there,  pretty 
goat. 

Goat — Ah,  I  see !  You  are  hungry,  Mr.  Wolf.  You  would 
eat  me  if  you  could  get  me. 

Wolf — No,  dear  Goat,  I  just  want  to  play  with  you. 

Goat — Ha,  ha,  ha !  I'd  rather  play  by  myself  up  here.  Good- 
bye. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crab. 

Xrab — I  am  tired  of  staying  in  the  water  all  day.  I  am 
going  to  play  upon  the  sand. 

Fox — Ah!  What  do  I  see?  A  crab  on  the  sand.  JustI 
when  I  am  so  hungry,  too. 

Crab — Please  let  me  go,  Mr.  Fox. 

Fox — Let  you  go  ?  Indeed  not !  Little  crabs  should  noti 
go  away  from  their  homes. 

Crab — Well,  it  serves  me  right.  I  should  not  have  com© 
out  of  the  water  to  play  upon  the  sand. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BIRDS 
Oral  Reproduction  and  Dramatization 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  bear  and  a  wolf  were  walking  togethet 
through  the  woods. 

"Listen!"    said    the   bear.      "What   bird    is   that    I   heat 
singing?" 

Now  the  bird  was  really  a  little  wren,  but  the  wolf  thoughl 
that  he  would  try  to  tease  and  deceive  the  bear,  so  he  repHed 
"That  is  the  king  of  birds.  We  must  be  very  humble  and 
treat  him  very  respectfully." 

"Is  that  the  king  of  birds?"  said  the  bear.  "I  have,  fo; 
many  years,  wished  to  see  the  home  of  a  king.  Will  you  shov 
me  his  house?" 

"Oh,  wait  until  the  queen  comes  home,"  said  the  wolf. 

Soon  the  mother  wren  came  along,  bringing  food  for  th( 
baby  wrens. 

"The  king  did  not  choose  a  very  pretty  mate,"  said  th< 
bear.    "Now  take  me  to  their  home." 

But  the  wolf  refused.  "No,"  he  said,  "let  us  wait  unti; 
the  king  and  queen  have  flown  away  from  the  nest." 

When  the  father  and  mother  wrens  flew  away,  the  bea;- 
climbed  up  to  peep  into  the  nest,  where  he  saw  five  baby  wrens 

"Do  you  call  this  a  king's  .'house  ?"  he  cried  to  the  wolf 
"Why,  it  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  mud  and  grass.  In  it  an 
five  ugly  things  with  large,  wide  mouths  and  "no  feathers." 

The  young  wrens  heard  and  were  very  angry.  "We  ar 
not  ugly,"  they  cried,  "and  our  home  is  l^gautiful.  You  wil 
have  to  beg  our  pardon  for  your  rude  speech." 

The  bear  laughed  scornfully  and  went  away.  * 
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of  the  bear's  rudeness.  "We  will  not  eat  a  thing,  not  even  a 
butterfly's  wing,  until  the  bear  is  punished,"  they  cried.  "He 
called  us  ugly  and  said  our  home  was  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  mud  and  grass." 

"Do  not  fret,  my  dears,"  said  the  father  wren,  "the  bear 
shall  be  punished."  Then  he  flew  to  the  bear's  den  and  said: 
"Old  Bruin,  how  dare  you  show  so  little  respect  to  a  wren! 
You  shall  suflfer  for  this !    Prepare  for  war !" 

Then  the  bear  called  to  his  aid  all  the  beasts  of  the  wood, — 
the  wolf,  the  deer,  the  fox,  and  many  others.  The  wren 
gathered  to  his  side  all  the  winged  creatures, — birds,  great 
and  small,  bees,  flies,  gnats,  and  many  others. 

The  smallest  of  the  gnats  was  sent  to  find  out  the  bear's 
plans.  He  hid  under  a  leaf  where  he  could  see  and  hear  with- 
out being  seen. 

"Lion,  you  are  the  king  of"  beasts,  so  you  shall  lead  in  the 
fight,"  he  heard  the  bear  say. 
I         "Good !"  cried  the  lion,  "but  we  have  no  flag.    What  shall 
we  use  in  its  place?" 

No  one  seemed  able  to  answer  this  question. 
"Well,"  said  the  lion,  "I  have  a  beautiful  mane,  and,  when 
I  hold  my  head  high,  all  may  see  it.  Let  us  say  that  I  will 
carry  my  head  high  as  long  as  everything  is  going  well,  then 
you  must  all  advance.  But  if  I  lower  my  head,  run  away  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

The  gnat  flew  back  and  told  what  the  lion  had  said. 
"Ah !"  said  the  wren,  "so  this  is  the  plan !    Brother  Wasp, 
when  the  battle  begins,  fly  to  the  lion.     When  he  raises  his 
head,  sting  it  with  all  your  might." 

The  next  day,  the  battle  began.  The  bear  had  gathered 
together  so  many  beasts  that  the  ground  shook  beneath  their 
mighty  and  terrible  tread.  The  flying  things  buzzed,  and 
squawked,  and  darkened  the  air  like  a  thundercloud. 

The  lion  now  wished  to  have  the  beasts  march  forward,  so 
he  raised  his  great  head  in  order  that  the  bushy  mane  could  be 
seen  by  all.  At  once  the  wasp  stung  him  so  that  he  jumped 
high  into  the  air  and  roared  with  pain.  But  still  he  held  his 
head  high. 

A  second  time  the  wasp  stung  him.  It  hurt  so  that  h^  was 
obliged  to  lower  his  head,  but  he  raised  it  again.  When  the 
wasp  stung  him  a  third  time,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
lowered  his  head  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

When  the  beasts  saw  their  leader  fleeing,  they  were  sure 
that  they  had  been  defeated.  They  ran  into  the  bushes,  and 
up  the  trees,  and  into  the  water  to  hide.  And  so  the  birds  won 
the  battle. 

The  father  wren  flew  to  his  nest. 

"Be  happy,  my  children,"  he  said.  "Eat  and  drink,  for 
we  have  won  the  day." 

"No!"  said  the  wrens,  "we  will  not  eat  nor  drink  till  the 
bear  comes  and  begs  our  pardon." 

The  father  wren  flew  to  the  bear's  den.  "Old  Bruin,"  he 
cried,  "unless  you  wish  to  fight  again,  come  and  beg  my  chil- 
dren's pardon." 

The  bear  was  much  frightened  at  the  thought  of  another 
war. 

"I  will  come  at  once,"  he  said  humbly.    Then  he  crawled  to 
the  wren's  nest  and  begged  pardon  for  his  rude  speech.    Now 
the  baby  wrens  were  quite  happy.    They  ate,  and  drank,  and 
were  merry  the  livelong  day. 
Dramatize  this  storv. 


Thi£  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

As  a  Wolf  was  lapping  the  water  at  the  head  of  a  running 
brook,  he  spied  a  stray  Lamb  paddling,  at  some  distance  down 
the  stream.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  her,  he  be- 
thought himself  how  he  might  justify  his  violence. 

"Villain!"  he  cried,  running  up  to  her,  "how  dare  you 
muddle  the  water  that  I  am  drinking?" 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Lamb,  humbly,  "I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
disturb  the  water,  since  it  runs  from  you  to  me,  not  from  me 
to  you." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  the  Wolf,  "it  was  but  a  year 
ago  that  you  called  me  many  ill  names." 

"Oh,  Sir!"  said  the  Lamb,  trembling,  "a  year  ago  I  was 
not  born." 

"Well,"  replied  the  Wolf,  "if  it  was  not  you  it  was  your 
father,  and  that  is  all  the  same;  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
argue  me  out  of  my  supper;"— and  without  another  word  he 
fell  upon  the  poor  helpless  Lamb  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

— ^SOP. 

Imitation. — The  Cat  and  the  Bird. 

A  cage  with  a  Bird  in  it  happened  to  be  left  on  a  low 
table  in  the  room  with  a  Cat.  The  Cat  intended  to  eat  the 
Bird,  but  thought  he  would  first  find  a  reason  for  doing  so. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  he  cried  angrily,  "by  drinking  all 
the  milk  in  my  saucer!" 

"How  could  I  get  at  the  milk,"  said  the  Bird,  sweetly, 
"when  I  am  never  allowed  out  of  my  cage?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  Cat,  "you  are  a  trouble  to  me  all  the 
same,  waking  me  in  the  night  with  your  shrill  singing." 

"Oh,  Sir!"  said  the  Bird,  fluttering,  "I  never  sing  until 
the  sun  comes  in  at  the  east  window." 

"If  it  is  not  you  it  is  one  of  your  relatives  out  of  doors," 
replied  the  Cat,  and,  pulling  the  cage  from  the  table,  he  ate  up 
the  Bird. 

The  Ant  and  The  Grasshopper. 

One  frosty  day  a  grasshopper,  half  dead  with  cold  and 
hunger,  knocked  at  the  door  of  an  ant,  and  begged  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  "What  were  you  doing  in  the  summer?"  asked 
the  ant.  "Oh,  I  was  singing  all  the  time,"  answered  the  grass- 
hopper. "Then,"  said  the  ant,  "if  you  sang  all  the  summer, 
you  may  dance  all  the  winter." 

Who  came  to  the  ant?  When?  Asked  for  what?  What 
was  the  ant's  question?  The  grasshopper's  answer?  The 
ant's  reply? 

Reproduction. — Read  silently: 

A  shepherd  boy  kept  his  flock  a  little  way  from  a  village. 
He  used  to  amuse  himself  by  calling  out  loudly,  "Wolf!  Wolf! 
The  wolves  are  among  my  lambs."  Twice,  thrice,  the  villagers 
were  startled  and  ran  to  aid  him,  only  to  find  that  there  were 
no  wolves  and  to  be  laughed  at  for  their  pains. 

At  length  the  wolves  really  did  come  and  attack  the  flock. 
■The  boy  ran  toward  the  village,  crying,  "Wolf!  Wolf!  The 
wolves  are  among  my  lambs."  But  the  villagers  thought  it 
was  the  same  old  joke  and  refused  to  go  to  his  aid.  So  he 
lost  all  his  flock. 

Tell  the  story  in  class. 
Conversation: — What  does  the  story  mean? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  boy? 
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Do  you  think  the  townspeople  did  right  in  not  going  to 
help  him  when  the  wolves  came? 
'  Written  Exercise: — Write  answers  to  the  above  questions, 

in  good  sentences. 

Expressive  Activities: — Choose  characters.  Let  one  be  the 
boy,  one  the  wolf,  several  the  village  people,  and  some  the 
sheep  and  lambs.    Then  act  the  story. 

PLAY  GIVEN  BY  THE  LITTLE  MOTHERS'  LEAGUE. 

"How  A  Member  of  the  L.  M.  L.  Saved  a  Baby's  Life." 
Characters: 

1.  Mrs.  Brown  (a  poor  mother) ;  2.  The  sick  baby;  3.  First 
Neighbor;  4.  Second  Neighbor;  5.  Third  Neighbor;  6.  First 
Member  of  L.  M.  L. ;  7.  Second  Member  of  L.  M.  L. 

Mrs.  B.  (to  the  baby) — My  poor  little  baby!  You  have 
been  ill  so  long.  I'm  afraid  you  are  going  to  die  (cries). 
(Three  neighbors  on  their  way  to  see  Airs.  Brown.) 

1st  N.  (to  2nd  N.  as  they  walk  along) — Isn't  it  too  bad 
about  Mrs.  Brown's  baby? 

2nd.  N. — Yes,  I  heard  Mrs.  Werner  talking  about  it  last 
night. 

1st  N. — How  long  has  the  baby  been  ill? 
2nd  N. — About  two  weeks,  I  think. 

1st  N. — I'm  sure  I  can  suggest  something  to  Mrs.  Brown. 
2nd  N. — So  am  I.    Let's  go  to  see  her. 
Both  N. — Good  morning!  Mrs.  Brown. 
1st  N. — How  is  your  baby  to-day,  Mrs.  Brown? 
Mrs.  B. — She  is  very  ill,  indeed.    I  am  afraid  she  is  going 
to  die  (cries). 

1st  N. — Mrs.  Brown,  give  your  baby  condensed  milk.     I 
am  sure  that  will  help  her.    It  helped  my  baby  a  great  deal. 
2nd  N. — I  think  a  boiled  egg  is  much  better. 
Mrs.   B. — Do  you  think  so?     I've  tried   so   many   things 
(cries). 

l.f^  A'^.  (patting  Mrs.  B.  on  shoulder  trying  to  console  her) 
— Dpn't  cry,  Mrs.  Brown,  your  baby  will  soon  recover. 

1st  N.  (to  2nd  N.  as  they  go  out) — If  Mrs.  Brown  follows 
my  advice  her  baby  will  soon  recover. 

2nd  N. — I  think  /  made  a  better  suggestion!  (1st  two 
neighbors  pass  out.) 

3rd  N.  (coming  to  visit  Mrs.  B.) — Why,  where  have  you 
been  all  this  tijae,  Mrs.  Brown?  I  haven't  seen  you  for  about 
a  month. 

Mrs.  B. — My  baby  has  been  very  ill.  I  haven't  been  out 
of  the  house  in  three  weeks. 

3rd  TV. — That's  too  bad.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  it.  What  have  you  done  for  her?  Have  you  given  her 
any  tea? 

Mrs.  B. — No,  I  haven't. 

3rd  N. — Give  her  a  nice  bottle  of  tea.     That's  just  the 
thing !    Also  let  her  bite  on  a  rubber  nipple  to  quiet  her  when- 
ever she  cries.    I'll  drop  in  soon  again,  Mrs.  Brown. 
(Enter  two  members  of  L.  M.  L.) 

1st  Mem.  of  L.  M.  L. — Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  have 
been  told  that  your  baby  is  ill.     I  belong  to  the  L.  M.  L.  in- 
P.  S.  147  G.    In  this  league  we  are  taught  how  to  take  care 
of  babies.     Perhaps  I  can  help  you. 

Mrs.  B. — Child,  what  do  you  know  about  babies!  My 
neighbors  have  told  me  what  to  do.     Run  along ! 

L.  M.  L. — I'll  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  know,  Mrs. 
Brown.    A  baby  should  be  bathed  frequently,  and  then  dressed 


it  is  ill  the  nurse  says  not  to  give  it  anything  but  plain  boiled 
water,  egg  water,  or  barley  water,  until  the  doctor  sees  it. 
He  is  the  proper  person  to  advise  you.  If  you  can't  afford 
to  pay  a  physician,  the  doctor  in  the  milk  station  will  be  very 
glad  to  treat  your  baby  free  of  charge.  If  you  would  like  me  to 
go  there  with  you  I  am  willing. 

Mrs.  B. — Perhaps  you  are  right.    The  doctor  may  be  able 
to  help  me. 

Mrs.  B.  (to  2nd  member  of  L.  M.  L.) — Will  you  mind  the 
house  till  I  come  back?  (Goes  to  milk  station  with  L.  M.  L.) 
2nd  L.  M.  L.— Certainly,  Mrs.   B.     I'll  make  some  egg 
water  while  you  are  away. 

(To  the  Audience:) 
"These  are  the  directions  for  making  tgg  water.     Pour  a 
pint  of  cool,  boiled  water  into  a  jar.    Then  take  a  fresh  Qgg 
and  make  a  small  hole  in  it.     Pour  only  the  white  of  the  egg 
into  the  jar.    Shake  it  well  and  pour  it  through  a  strainer  into 
a  bottle.    The  baby  may  have  all  it  wants  of  this. 
(Demonstration :) 
"I  will  now  show  you  how  to  make  it.    I  have  here  a  jar  | 
of  cool,  boiled  water,  (holds  up  each  article),  a  strainer,  an 
tgg,  and  an  empty  jar.     I  make  a  small  hole  in  the  egg  and 
pour  the  white  only  into  the  jar.    I  shake  it  well  and  pour  it 
through  a  strainer  into  a  bottle.     I  must  not  forget  to  cover 
it  carefully.    The  egg  water  is  now  ready  for  the  baby." 
(Enter  Mrs.  B.  and  1st  member  of  L.  M.  L.) 
2nd  L.  M.  L.   (to  Mrs.  B.) — What  did  the  doctor  say, 
Mrs.  Brown?    Is  the  baby  going  to  get  well? 

Mrs.  B. — The  doctor  said  if  I  had  delayed  another  day 
my  baby  would  have  died.  I  am  going  to  do  just  as  he  told 
me.  Thank  you  both  one  thousand  times  for  helping  me.  I| 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness. 

Both  Members  of  L.  M.  L. — Oh,  that's  all  right,   MrSi| 
Brown.     (Exit.) 

(Enter  the  three  neighbors.) 
1st  N. — Is  your  baby  well  yet,  Mrs.  Brown? 
Mrs.  B. — No,  but  she  is  rapidly  improving. 
1st  N. — Did  you  give  her  condensed  milk  as  I  suggested  i| 
3rd  N. — I  think  a  bottle  of  tea  is  better  than  a  boiled  egg 
or  condensed  milk. 

Mrs.  B. — My  dear  friends,  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  thaJ 
you  are  all  wrong.     A  child  from  the  L.  M.  L.  visited  nw 
and  persuaded  me  to  take  my  baby  to  the  doctor  at  the  mill 
station.     He  gave  me  some  excellent  advice  and  I  mean  t«l 
follow  it. 

All  Neighbors — Oh,  very  well,  Mrs.  Brown !     (They  leav«j 
in  anger.) 

3rd  N.  (as  they  go  out) — Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Brown  i| 
a  very  foolish  woman  to  take  a  child's  advice  and  not  oursi 
2nd  N. — She  thinks  more  of  a  child  than  of  us. 
(Enter  1st  member  of  L.  M.  L.  a  week  later.) 
1st  L.  M.  L. — I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  baby  looking  s^ 
well,  Mrs.  Brown.    AreiT't  you  happy  you  took  my  advice  ? 

Mrs.  B. — If  it  had  not  been  for  you  my  baby  would  havj 
died. 

L.  M.  L. — Did  the  doctor  tell  you  to  take  her  to  the  se 
shore  this  summer? 

Mrs.  B. — Yes,  we  are  going  away  the  first  of  July, 
husband  is  going  to  work  at  Rockaway  for  the  summer.    B< 
cause  you  have  helped  us  so  much  we  want  you  to  come  aoJ 
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M.  of  L.  M.  L. — Oh,  Mrs.  Brown  you  are  very  good  to 
think  of  me.  If  mother  is  wilhng  I'll  surely  come.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  help  you.  What  /  have 
done  all  the  members  of  the  L.  M.  L.  are  anxious  to  do — to 
save  the  lives  of  the  babies. 

DRAMATIZATION  :  GRAND  TUSK  AND  NIMBLE. 
Grand  Tusk,  the  elephant,  and  Nimble,  the  monkey,  were 
last  friends. 

One  day  Grand  Tusk  said  proudly :  "Behold  me !  See 
how  big  and  strong  I  am!" 

Nimble  answered:  "Behold  me!  See  how  quick  and 
clever  I  am !" 

"It  is  better  to  be  big  and  strong  than  to  be  quick  and 
clever,"  said  Grand  Tusk. 

"Not  so,"  answered  Nimble.  "It  is  better  to  be  quick  and 
clever  than  to  be  big  and  strong." 

So  they  began  to  quarrel. 

"Do  not  let  us  quarrel,"  said  Nimble.  "Let  us  go  to  Dark 
Sage  and  ask  to  settle  the  matter." 

"Agreed !"  said  Grand  Tusk,  and  oflf  they  ran. 

Now,  Dark  Sage  was  a  wise  old  owl  who  lived  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  an  old  tower.  After  listening  to  all  Grand 
Tusk  and  Nimble  had  to  say,  Dark  Sage  spoke. 

"You  must  do  just  as  I  bid.  Then  I  will  tell  you  which 
is  better." 

"Agreed !"  said  Grand  Tusk. 

"Agreed !"  said  Nimble. 

"Then,"  said  Dark  Sage,  "cross  yonder  river  and  bring 
me  the  mangoes  from  the  great  tree  beyond." 

Off  went  Grand  Tusk  and  Nimble.  When  they  came  to 
he  stream,  which  was  very  wide  and  deep.  Nimble  was  afraid. 

"Oh,  I  can  never  cross  that  river!"  he  cried.  "Let  us 
10  back." 

But  Grand  Tusk  laughed  and  said :  "Didn't  I  tell  you 
t  is  better  to  be  big  and  strong  than  to  be  quick  and  clever? 
[  can  easily  swim  across  that  river,  and  carry  you,  too." 

So  he  picked  Nimble  up  with  his  trunk,  put  him  on  his 
)road  back,  and  swam  across. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  mango  tree.    It  was  very  tall.    Grand 
Tusk  tried  to  reach  the  mangoes  with  his  long  trunk,  but  they 
I  vere  too  high.    Then  he  tried  to  break  the  tree  with  his  trunk. 
>  But  the  tree  was  too  strong. 

"I  can't  get  the  mangoes,"  he  said.  "They  grow  too  high. 
A  e  shall  have  to  go  back  without  any." 

Then  Nimble  laughed  and  said:     "Didn't  I  tell  you  it  is 
r  i)etter  to  be  quick  and  clever  than  to  be  big  and  strong  ?    I 
an  easily  climb  this  tree." 

Up  the  tree  sprang  Nimble  and  soon  threw  down  enough 
•  nangoes  to  fill  a  large  basket.     Grand  Tusk  picked  them  up, 
nd  the  two  friends  crossed  the  river  as  before. 

When  they  came  again  to  Dark  Sage,  Grand  Tusk  said: 
iHere  are  your  mangoes.  Now  tell  us  which  is  better — to  be 
is:  and  strong  or  to  be  quick  and  clever?" 

Dark  Sage  answered,  "I  should  think  you  would  know 
lat  yourself.    Who  crossed  the  river?" 

"I  did !"  cried  Grand  Tusk,  proudly. 

"Who  gathered  the  fruit?" 

"I  did !"  answered  Nimble. 

"Then,"  said  the  wise  old  owl,  "don't  you  see  that  seme- 
mes it  is  better  to  be  big  and  strong,  and  sometimesvit  is 
etter  to  be  quick  and  clever  ?    Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best." 


ENGLISH— 3A 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Tuesday — Reproduction  Story:   Hiawatha's  Feast. 

Hiawatha   killed   a   red   deer   with   his   bow   and   arrow. 

When  he  came  home  with  it  he  showed  it  to  Nokomis. 
Nokomis  was  Hiawatha's  grandmother.  Nokomis  prepared 
a  great  feast.  All  their  friends  were  present.  They  all 
praised  Hiawatha.  Afterwards  Nokomis  made  a  beautiful 
cloak  from  the  deer's  hide. 

Questions.— Whzi  did  Hiawatha  do  with  his  bow  and 
arrow  ? 

What  did  he  do  when  he  got  home? 

Who  was  Nokomis  ? 

What  did  she  do? 

Who  were  present  at  the  feast? 

What  did  the  guests  do  ? 

Then  what  did  Nokomis  do? 

Wednesday. 

Questions. — What  family  of  words  does  eat  belong  to? 

How  many  parts  to  the  verb  eat? 

What  are  the  four  parts? 

What  part  needs  a  helping  word? 

What  is  the  helping  word? 

Supply  parts  of  eat  correctly. 

Have  you  your  lunch?  > 

We ours  on  the  lawn? 

Lawrence  will ■  his  dinner  at  our  house.  i 

The  squirrel  is   nuts. 

Thursday — Oral  Description. 

Each  child  will  describe  the  house  in  which  he  lives.    The 
oral  description  will  be  guided  by  the  five  questions. 

1.  On  what  street  or  avenue  is  your  house? 

2.  Tell  its  color  and  the  number  of  stories  it  has. 

3.  Tell  if  your  house  has  a  tree  or  garden  in  front  of  it. 

4.  Tell  one  other  thing  about  your  house  that  you  would 
like  people  to  know. 

Friday — Reading  to  pupils  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Seventeenth  Week. — Monday,  Memory;  Tuesday,  Oral 
Explanation ;  Wednesday,  Plural  of  nouns ;  Thursday,  Compo- 
sition ;  Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 

Monday — Memory.     Marjorie's  Almanac. 
Roses   faint  with  sweetness. 

Lilies  fair  of  face,  i 

Drowsy  scents  and  murmurs  - 

Haunting  every  place; 
Lengths  of  golden  sunshine. 

Moonlight  bright  as  day,  ,  » 

Don't  you  think  that  summer's 

Pleasanter  than  May? 

Questions. — What  time  of  the  year  is  it?  .       . 

What  line  tells  you  so? 

How  can  roses  be  faint  with  sweetness? 

What  do  you  mean  by  "Lilies  fair  of  face"? 

What  are  "drowsy  scents"? 

Is  moonlight  ever  as  bright  as  day? 

Tuesday — Oral  Explanation. 

How  to  do  an  example  in  multiplication  having  two  figures^ 
in  the  multiplier  731  X  49. 
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Answers  to  the  following  will  constitute  an  oral  expla- 
nation. 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  when  working  a  multipli- 
cation example  in  which  the  multiplier  has  two  figures  ? 

2.  After  you  have  multiplied  by  the  first  figure  what  do 
you  do  next? 

3.  Where  do  you  place  the  answer  when  you  multiply  by 
the  first  figure. 

4.  Where  do  you  place  the  answer  when  you  multiply  by 
the  second  figure. 

5.  What  do  you  do  after  you  have  multiplied   by  both 
figures  ? 

Wednesday — Plural  of  Nouns. 

Teach  plural  of  chimney,  valley,  alley. 

Questions. — What  do  you  mean  by  singular? 

What  do  you  mean  by  plural? 

Give  me  a  sentence  telling  about  one  chimney;  about  one 
valley;  about  one  alley. 

Change  these  sentences  so  that  they  mean  more  than  one 
chimney,  valley,  alley. 

What  change  is  there  in  the  spelling? 

What  are  the  plurals  of  chimney,  valley,  alley  ? 
Thursday — Composition. 
The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

The  composition  will  consist  of  answers  to  the  following, 
after  the  story  has  been  read  and  studied  by  the  pupils : 

Questions. — 1.  What  was  a  fox  doing  one  warm  day? 

2.  What  did  he  see  hanging  from  a  vine? 

3.  What  did  he  try  to  do? 

4.  Did  he  succeed  ? 

5.  Why  not? 

6.  Turning  away,  what  did  he  say? 

Friday — Reading  to  pupils  from  Firebrands. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Eighteenth  Week. — Monday,  Memory ;  Tuesday,  Oral 
reproduction ;  Wednesday,  Questions  to  statements ;  Thursday, 
Transcription  exercise;  Friday,  Reading  to  pupils. 
Monday — Marjorie's  Almanac. 

Roger  in  the  corn  patch 
Whistling  negro  songs, 
Pussy  in  the  hearth-side 
Romping  with  the  tongs, 
'  Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind, 
Red  leaf  and  gold  leaf 
Rusthng  down   the   wind. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  is  Roger? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  boy  is  he? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

4.  What  are  the  tongs? 

5.  What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 

6.  What  two  things  help  you  to  know  ? 

Tuesday — Oral  Reproduction. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents.  He 
had  no  toys  and  very  few  books.  He  went  to  school  only  one 
year,  but  he  studied  hard  and  did  very  well  in  his  studies. 
When  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Questions. — ^Who  was  Abraham  Lincoln? 


What  toys  and  books  did  he  have?  1 

What  kind  of  an  education  did  he  have? 

What  did  he  do  to  overcome  his  poor  training? 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man  what  happened  to  him. 
Wednesday — Questions  to  Statements. 

What  is  a  question? 

What  is  a  statement  ? 

What  is  the  diflference  between  a  question  and  a  statement  i 

Give  me  a  question,  asking  about  our  school. 

Ask  a  question  about  our  city,  our  flag,  our  president. 

(Write  these  on  the  board.) 

Answer  them.     (Have  pupils  answer  them.) 

What  are  answers  to  questions  called? 

Thursday — Transcription   Exercise. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  an  Italian.  He  discoverec 
America.  When  Columbus  landed  in  America  he  said, 
take  possession  of  this  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  anr 
Queen  of  Spain."  Columbus  called  the  people  he  found  hen 
Indians.     He  thought  he  had  discovered  India. 

Questions. — Read  what  I  have  written. 

How  many  statements  in  the  first  paragraph? 

What  did  I  begin  each  statement  with? 

Read  the  second  story  in  the  first  paragraph. 

What  punctuation  marks  do  you  see? 

What  are  you  going  to  place  before  and  after  the  wordj 
/  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  am 
Queen  of  Spain. 

Who  said  these  words? 

What  marks  do  we  put  before  and  after  the  exact  won 
a  person  says? 

How  many  statements  in  the  second  paragraph? 

What  words  are  written  with  capitals? 

Carefully  copy. 

Friday — Reading  to  Pupils. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  (Macdonald's). 
Language  Drill — SEE,  SAW 

Teacher :  "Frank,  what  did  you  see  this  morning  wh« 
you  were  coming  to  school  ?" 

Pupil :  "I  saw  a  funny  little  monkey  that  was  with 
organ  grinder.  The  monkey  had  a  red  coat  and  hat,  and 
walked  around  like  a  little  man.  " 

T. :  "James,  what  did  you  see  this  morning?" 

P. :  "I  saw  a  great  heavy  safe  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  fo< 
horses. 

T. :  "Mary,  what  did  you  see  ?" 

P. :  "I  saw  a  beautiful  doll  with  blue  eyes  in  one  of  t!i 
store  windows." 

Note. — It  may  be  read  by  pupils.  The  teacher  or  pup; 
should  ask  many  similar  questions,  giving  each  child 
opportunity  to  use  the  words  to  be  taught  in  the  lessc 
Often  some  event  of  interest  to  the  pupils  may  be  made  t 
basis  of  the  conversation.  The  questions  should  be  ask* 
in  many  different  forms.  The  correct  use  of  the  words 
largely  a  matter  of  ear  training,  and  the  lesson  should 
followed  by  daily  exercises  upon  the  same  words  until  t 
pupils  learn  to  use  the  right  words  automatically.  T 
regular  work  of  the  school  will  oflfer  many  opportunit 
for  practice  in  the  use  of  words. — Adapted  from  Miller  a 
Kinkead,  English  Lessons,  Book  I,  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 4A 
{Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  December,  1917.) 

Fig.  XI. 
///.     Comparison  of  boroughs  as  to  size,  largest  first. 
(1)    Queens,  82,883  acres;    (2)    Brooklyn,  49,680  acres; 
(3)  Richmond,  36,600  acres;  (4)   Bronx,  26,017  acres;   (5) 
Manhattan,  14,038  acres. 

1.  Rivers  supply  water  where  needed. 

2.  A  current  of  water  moving  with  great  swiftness 
is  a  rapid.  . 

3.  One  of-  the  chief  products  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  hemp,  used  in  making  ropes. 

4.  Streams    of    water,    starting   as   tiny    brooks, 
grow  into  rivers. 

5.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
now  forming  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

11.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  each  of  the  above  before 
'  expanding?     After  expanding? 

12.  Classify  parts  of  speech  of  sentences  in  columns. 

j^_^       IV.     Comparison  of  boroughs  as  to  population. 

I^H  {From  census  1909.) 

j^H,  Manhattan ;  2,  Brooklyn ;  3,  Bronx ;  4,  Queens ;  5,  Rich- 

D  I.     The  Earth— Its  Shape. 
Material — Globe,  orange,  pin,  map  of  hemispheres. 

The  continent  of  North  America  on  which  we  live,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  very  near  us,  form  parts  of  the  sur- 
,  face  of  a  great  ball  which  we  call  the  earth.    The  surface  of 
the  earth  is  made  up  of  land  and  water. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  round  orange  is  the  round  earth. 
I  will  stick  a  pin  in  it  to  show  the  place  where  we  live.  Now, 
with  a  pencil,  I  will  mark  out  a  journey  round  the  earth  from 
our  home.  If  you  keep  on  going  in  the  same  direction  what 
place  will  you  reach?  If  you  should  journey  on  the  earth  in 
any  direction  from  your  home  and  keep  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (as  I  am  going  with  my  pencil)  what  place  would  you 
reach  at  last  ?    Why  is  this  ?    Because  the  earth  is  round. 

Why  does  it  seem  flat?  Because  it  is  so  large,  we  are  so 
close  to  it  and  can  see  only  a  small  part  of  it  at  once. 

//.     Circumference  and  Diameter. 

Show  what  is  meant  by  circumference  with  elastic  band 
around  largest  part  of  orange.  The  earth's  circumference,  or 
the  largest  distance  around  the  earth,  measures  25,000  miles. 

Show  by  hatpin  stuck  thJ^^ugh  orange,  what  is  meant  by 
diameter.  The  diameter,  or  largest  distance  through  the  earth, 
measures  8,000  miles. 

,  ///.  Hemispheres,  continents  and  oceans.  {Map  of  hemis- 
pheres.) 
If  you  were  up  very  high  in  the  sky,  you  might  be  able  to 
;ee  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  it  would  look  something  like  one 
jf  these  pictures  (pointing  to  map).  Each  picture  shows  one- 
lalf  of  the  earth,  while  the  other  shows  the  other  half.  A  per- 
iectly  round  body  is  called  a  "sphere."  Hemisphere  means 
half  a  sphere,"  and  as  the  earth  is  nearly  a  sphere,  a  map  of 
'half  the  earth  is  called  "half  a  sphere." 

Looking  at  the  hemispheres  you  can  see  that  North  and 
uth  America  stretch  across  one  side  of  the  earth.     This 
alf  is  called  the  Western  Hemiphere. 


Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  stretch  across  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  earth.  This  is  called  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
(Use  globe  also.) 

These  bodies  of  land  are  the  largest  divisions  of  land  on 
the  earth's  surface.  They  are  called  continents.  Name  the 
continents  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  Western.  What 
is  a  continent? 

Besides  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface  there  is  water.  If 
you  look  at  the  map,  you  may  notice  that  the  earth's  surface 
has  much  more  water  than  land.    It  is  ^  water  and  yi  land. 

The  water  is  divided  into  large  bodies  just  as  the  land 
is.  The  largest  bodies  of  water  are  called  oceans.  At  the 
map,  point  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Antarctic 
Ocean,  Arctic  Ocean,  Indian  Ocean. 

The  oceans  are  not  located  in  one  hemisphere  alone  as  the 
continents  are.  Each  one  of  the  oceans,  except  the  Indian,  is 
partly  in  one  hemisphere  and  partly  in  another. 

Locate  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  west  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  east  of  North  and  South  America. 

Locate  the  Pacific  Ocean.  West  of  North  and  South 
America,  east  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

Locate  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  It  is  situated  all  around  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  earth,  or  around  the  South  Pole. 

Locate  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  situated  around  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  or  around  the  North  Pole. 

Locate  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  south  of  Asia,  east  of 
Africa,  west  of  Australia. 

Continents  should  also  be  located.  Oceans  and  continents 
named  in  order  of  size,  largest  first. 

E  I.    Exact  location  of  borough. 

The  earth  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  eastern  and 
western.  In  which  hemisphere  do  you  live?  What  two  con- 
tinents are  in  the  western  hemisphere?  On  which  of 
these  continents  do  you  live?  North  America  is  divided  into 
countries.  In  which  country  do  you  live?  The  United  States 
is  divided  into  forty-eight  States.  In  which  State  do  we  live? 
The  State  of  New  York  is  divided  into  cities.  In  what  city- 
do  you  live?  Greater  New  York  is  divided  into  boroughs. 
In  which  borough  do  you  live? 

This  drill  enables  pupils  to  get  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
the  earth,  and  also  gives  them  an  idea  of  division  from  large 
to  small. 

//.    Location  of  New  York  City,  with  Reference  to       ^ 

New  York  State. 
Have  map  of  New  York  State.     Let  pupils  find  the  city 
and   locate   it,   using  knowledge   already  gained   in   finding 
direction's. 

New  York  City  is  located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
New  York  State. 

///.     Location  of  City,  with  Reference  to  New  Jersey. 
Have  map  showing  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey.    Use 
same  method  as  in  II. 

IV.  Name  and  term  of  President,  Governor  and  Mayor. 
Just  as  our  school  must  be  ruled  by  somebody  who  is  head, 
so  our  country  ,our  State  and  our  city  must  have  somebody  at 
its  head.  The  head  of  our  school  is  called  a  principal.  The 
head  of  our  country  is  called  President.  The  President  is 
chosen  for  a  term  for  four  years.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  our 
President  now.    He  was  elected  in  1912  and  was  inausrurated 
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on  March  4,  1913.     lie  will  remain  in  office  until  March  4,  A  narrow  strip  or  passage  of  water  is  called  a  strait.    I 

1921.  joins  two  bodies  of  water  just  as  the  isthmus  joins  two  bodie; 

The  head  of  each  State  is  called  governor.     Mr.  Whit-  of  land.    Wide  straits  arc  called  sounds.     (Use  map  of  Nev 

man  is  the  governor  of  our  State.     The  governor's  term  of  York  City.  ) 

office  is  two  years.     His  term  will  expire  on  Jan.  1,  1918.  There  is  water  on  the  land  besides  the  water  of  the  sea  o: 

The  head  of  a  city  is  .called  mayor.    His  term  of  office  is  ocean.     The  water  on  the  land  is  fresh,  while  the  sea  watei 

four  years.       Judge  Hylan    is    our    next    mayor.       He  was  is  salt.     (Explain  why.) 

elected  in  Nov.,  1917,  and  takes  his  seat  as  mayor  on  Jan.  Water  from  the  rain  which  comes  down  from  the  cloud: 

1,  1918.    His  term  will  expire  on  Jan.  1,  1922.  falls  on  the  hills  and  mountains.     It  flows  down  the  hillsidi 

V.    Forms  of  land:  island,  isthmus,  peninsula,  cape.  in  little  streams.     These  little  streams  run  together  or  joii 

To  give  pupils  in  this  grade  a  true  idea  of  the  different  to  make  a  larger  stream.    Then  we  have  a  brook  or  creek 

forms  of  land  and  water,  a  molding  board  is  essential.  When  a  few  creeks  join  each  other  to  make  a  still  large 

We  have  learned  that  the  continents  are  the  largest  divi-  stream,  a  river  is  formed.    The  beginning  of  a  river  is  callei 

sions  of  land.     There  are  parts  of  the  land  smaller  than  the  its  source;  the  end,  its  mouth.     The  land  on  either  side  i 

continents,  which  have  water  all  around  them.     Let  us  see  if  called  the  banks. 

we  can  find  these  parts  of  land  on  the  map.    One  of  the  con-  A  body  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by  land  is  called  ; 

tinents  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.    Which  is  it?  lake.    It  is  like  a  pond,  but  larger. . 

Now  we  will  look  at  the  other  continents.     We  can  see  SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS — 4A 

water  all  around  North  America  until  we  come  to  the  place  English. 

where  it  joins  South  America.     It  is  almost  surrounded  by  ^      ^^j^^    ^^^    abbreviations    for:    January,  pint,   ped 

water,  but  not  entirely.    We  call  this  form  of  land  a  penmsula.  ^^^j^^^^_  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  word  peninsula  means  almost  an  island.    There  are  very  2.     At    the    end    of  what  kind  of  sentence  do  we  use 

many  smaller  pemnsulas  on  all  the  contments.    See  if  you  can  ^^^.^^^  interrogation  point,  or  exclamation  point? 

find  some  of  them.     Make  an  island  and  a  penmsula  on  the  3      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^  sentences  to  illustrate  question  2. 

molding  Doara.  4     Write  a  composition  describing  some  article  seen 

Now  let  us  look  again  at  the  Western  Hemisphere.    North  ^^^  class-room 

America  and  South  America  are  joined  or  connected  by  a  5      ^^^^  .'^  ^^^  pj^^.^j  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^,^^^^^;^, 

narrow  piece  or  strip  of  land.     A  piece  of  land  which  con-  ^   gp^jj  ^j^^  ^j^^^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

nects  two  larger  bodies  of  land  is  called  an  isthmus.  ^   ^^.j^^  ^^  ^^^  blackboard. 

A  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  water  is  called  a  cape.        ^     j ^^  ^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,  Pjjj    ^^^^^^     ^,^ 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  teach  the  meaning  of  the  j^j^^ ^  ^^^^^  yesterday.  proper    form 

term  coast.  ^^  ^jU q^j.  jessons  later.  verb  write. 

!     '                         F  I.     Hill,  mountain,  plateau.  7      Give  the  name  of  two  legends  learned  this  term, 

i      We  say  that  the  table  is  level,  the  floor  is  level,  our  school  ^^j^^  ^^^.^  words  tell  the  story  of  one  of  these  legends, 

playground  is  level.    By  this  we  mean  that  they  have  flat,  even  g      What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence? 

surface.     Imagine  this  flat,  even  surface  stretched   out   for  9     Underline    the    subject    in    the    following    sentence 

miles  and  miles.    Level  land  like  this  is  called  a  plain.  (^^  Washington  was  our  first  President,     (b)  The  bo 

!      In  some  places  the  land,  instead  of  being  level,  slopes  or  ^j.^  j^^  the  yard  playing  ball,     (c)  Where  did  the  police^ 

rises  gradually  upward  until  it  is  higher  than  the  land  around,  f^^^  ^^^  ji^^jg  jj^yp     ,-g)  1-p,g  ^^^^  IoqJ^s  pretty,      (e) 

This  land  is  called  a  hill.    Hills  slope  on  all  sides.    A  very  high  children  read  distinctly. 

-hill  is  called  a  mountain.  10.     What  is  the  predicate  of  a  sentence? 

Land  which  is  as  high  as  a  mountain  but  as  level  or  flat  as  ^^      Underline  the  predicate  in  the  following  sentenc 

a  plain  is  called  a  plateau.                                             ._  (a)  The  sun  is  hot.     (b)  Did  you  catch  cold?     (c)  WTl 

Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  make  the  forms  in  clay  or  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fighting?     (d)  President  Wilson   lives   in 

sand.    Pictures  are  a  great  aid  in  acquiring  ideas  of  the  forms,  white  House,    (e)  The  snow  iS  falling  fast. 

The  terms  valley  and  volcano  may  be  spoken  of  in  con-  ^2.     Write  a  letter  to  your  friend  and  tell  him  how  3 

nection  with  the  above.                                                  *  spent  your  holiday. 

//.     Forms  of  miter,  lake,  bay,  strait,  river.  13.     Write  the  contractions  for:   Will  not,  are  not,  is  i 

We  have  learned  that  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface  is  do  not,  has  not,  would  not. 

divided  into  large  divisions  called  oceans.     Now  just  as  the  14.     What  is  a  declarative  sentence? 

large  divisions  of  land,  or  the  continents  are  divided  into  still  15.     Give  two  declarative  sentences  about  the  Erie  Ca: 

smaller  divisions,  so  the  different  parts  of  oceans  have  differ-  16.     What  is  an  interrogative  sentence? 

ent  names            '  l^-     ^^^'^  *^^'°  interrogative    sentences    about    Presic 

These  smaller  divisions  of  water  are  party  shut  in  by  the  Wilson. 

land.    T"hey  are  called  gulfs,  bays  and  seas.    These  forms  of  18.     What  is  an  imperative  sentence? 

water  are  somewhat  Uke  the  peninsula  in  land.  19.     Give  two  imperative  sentences  about  the  ventilatio; 

When  a  bay  is  so  nearly  shut  in  by  land  that  it  may  be  the  room, 

used  for  protecting  or  sheltering  ships  from  the  terrible  storms  20.     What  is  an  exclamatory  sentence  ? 

on  the  open  ocean,  we  call  it  a  harbor.     What  bay  do  you  21.     Give  two  exclamatory  sentences  about  the  weathei 

know  that  forms  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world?  {Continued  on  page  167) 
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MODEL  COMPOSITIONS— 4B 

The  Wonderful  Traveling  Cloak. 
One  day  a  little  old  woman  in  gray  visited  Prince  Dolor. 
She  gave  him  a  present. 

"What  is  this?"  he  asked,  as  he  untied  the  many  knots. 
'Tt  is  a  traveling  cloak,"  she  answered. 
"Oh,"  said  the  little  prince,  "I  never  go  traveling.    Some- 
times nurse  hoists  me  on  the  parapet,  but  I  never  go  farther 
than  that." 

"But  this  is  not  an  ordinary  cloak,"  said  his  godmother. 
"It  is  a  wonderful  cloak.  It  will  take  you  anywhere  you  wish 
to  go.  From  it  you  may  see  anything  you  wish  to  see." 
"But  how  can  I  get  out  of  the  tower?"  he  asked. 
"Open  the  skylight,"  she  said,  "then  sit  in  the  middle  of 
the  cloak.  Say  your  charm  and  out  you  will  float  through  the 
blue  sky  on  your  wonderful  cloak." — from  the  Little  Lame 
Prince. 

Achilles'  First  Journey. 
Achilles  was  the  son  of  Thetis  and  Peleus.     In  his  youth 
a  fortune  teller  visited  his  mother.     She  said  that  in  the  first 
war  he  went  to  he  would  be  killed.    This  troubled  Thetis  very 
much. 

One  of  her  friends  told  her  to  dip  the  child  in  the  river 
Styx.    Then  no  harm  could  come  to  him. 

The  Styx  was  a  dark,  gloomy  stream.  It  wound  three 
times  around  Pluto's  kingdom.  Qiaron,  a  surly  and  gloomy 
man,  guarded  the  stream.  No  one  could  cross  the  river  unless 
Charon  rowed  the  only  boat  to  the  other  side. 

But  Thetis  did  not  have  to  bother  the  surly  Charon.     She 
held  her  little  son  firmly  by  one  heel  and  dipped  him  in  the 
sluggish  stream.     Then  she  wrapped  him  in  warm  clothing 
and  took  him  home. — From  the  story  of  the  Golden  Apple. 
The  Judgment  of  Paris. 
Paris  was  the  son  of  Priam,   king  of  Troy.     He  lived 
I   among  shepherds  on  Mount  Ida.    He  was  noted  for  his  wis- 
dom.   The  shepherds  came  to  him  to  decide  their  disputes. 
Jupiter  sent  the  three  goddesses  to  Paris.     He  was  com- 
I  manded  to  decide  who  should  have  the  golden  apple.    He  was 

to  give  it  to  the  most  beautiful  goddess. 
'         Juno  came  to  Paris.     She  promised  him  riches  and  power 
I^Hie  would  give  the  golden  apple  to  her. 

After  her,  Minerva  came  to  him.     She  said,  "I  will  make 
you  the  wisest  man  in  the  world.    You  will  be  the  most  famous 
j  scholar  if  you  give  me  the  apple." 

I        All  this  time  Venus  was  planning  what  to  say  to  Paris. 

I  She  began  by  praising  his  beauty.     She  told  him  that   she 

'  would  give  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  for 

his  wife?    She  promised  that  they  should  live  in  the  palace 

of  the  king  of  Troy. 

Hardly  had  Venus  finished  speaking  when  Paris  handed 

,  her  the  apple.     She  received  it  with  great  delight.     Paris  be- 

;  came  her  favorite.     The  other  goddesses  were  very  angry. 

They  did  everything  they  could  to  harm  him. — From  the  story 

of  "The  Golden  Apple." 

171  McKibbin  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Dec.  10,  1918. 

,  I  LflSAk  I^THfeL,, 

■ '  We  played  a  delightful  new  geography  game  last  week  in 
school.  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it  if  you  try  it  with  some  of 
your  friends.     So  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


At  home  each  girl  wrote  a  description  of  one  of  the  famous 
and  important  cities  in  North  .America.  She  did  not  mention 
the  name  or  location  of  this  city.  Miss  Lee  read  these  com- 
positions and  selected  the  ten  best  ones. 

The  ten  descriptions  selected  were  written  on  the  board. 
We  wrote  ten  numbers  on  tiny  papers  and  named  as  many 
cities  as  we  could.    One  girl  was  clever  enough  to  guess  nine* 
of  them.     Miss  Lee  gave  her  a  picture  of  the  city  she  failed 
on  as  a  prize.    Don't  you  think  this  was  interesting? 

Will  you  write  and  tell  me  how  you  like  this  game  ? 

Your  loving  friend, 

Marie  Bert. 

164  Varet  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  June  12,  1918. 
My  Dear  Mother : 

This  is  a  very  happy  day  for  us,  because  it  is  your  birth- 
day. Father  told  us  about  it  last  week  and  we  have  been  pre- 
paring for  it. 

Aunt  Alice  has  made  a  wonderful  birthday  cake  with 
thirty-six  pretty  candles  on  it.  Robert  and  I  have  a  pleasant 
surprise  ready  for  this  evening. 

I  wish  you  much  happiness,  dear  mother,  now,  and  in  the 
coming  years.  I  will  ask  God  to  bless  you  and  to  make  me  a 
better  child. 

Your  loving  daughter, 

MiRIAU. 

Police  Duties. 

"When  I  grow  up,"  said  little  Max,  "I  shall  be  a  mounted 
policeman."  Max's  brother,  who  is  in  the  SB  Grade,  knows 
a  patrolman  in  the  Stagg  Street  station  house.  They  decided 
to  ask  him  for  information. 

Both  brothers  that  afternoon  spoke  to  their  blue-coated 
friend.  He  told  them  of  the  diiTerent  grades  of  police  duty. 
Each  division  has  useful  work  to  perform  by  day  and  night. 

Some  men  patrol  posts ;  others  belong  to  the  traffic  squad, 
mounted  or  on  foot.  There  are  also  bicycle  or  motor-cycle 
squads.    Along  the  river  front  are  the  harbor  police. 

A  Myth — The  Goddess  of  the  Dawn. 

Aurora  is  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  She  is  awake  early. 
Dressed  in  a  robe  of  rosy  hue,  she  rises  from  her  bed.  She 
lifts  the  curtain  of  the  niglrt  and  says  to  men  and  gods, 
"Awake." 

Aurora  touches  the  clouds  and  they  blush.  The  rivers  turn 
red  at  her  smile.  The  birds  answer  her  call  in  song.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  dance  with  joy  at  her  approach. 

But  she  is  not  always  gay  and  happy.  Her  son,  Memnon. 
was  killed  in  battle.  At  night  she  weeps  for  him.  In  the  early 
morning  her  teardrops  sparkle  on  the  grass.  Some  people  call 
these  drops  of  dew. 

Outline :  Aurora  and  what  she  does.  Effect  on  clouds, 
rivers,  birds,  and  trees.    Aurora's  sadness. 

Reproductions  from  Silent  Reading— Hof^EST  Old  Abe. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  clerk  in  a  country  store.     One  day  a 
woman  came  in  for  some  tea.    Without  knowing  it,  he  used 
the  wrong  weight.    So  he  gave  her  two  ounces  less  than  she 
paid  for. 

He  found  this  out  afterward.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  set 
the  matter  right.  After  his  day's  work  was  over  he  took  the 
small  package  to  her  house. 
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She  was  surprised  to  see  him.  He  told  her  of  his  mistake, 
and  said:  "Now  that  you  have  what  you  paid  for  I  can  rest 
satisfied." 

Outline:  Mr.  Lincoln's  mistake.  How  he  set  the  matter 
right.    His  remark  afterward. 

The  Race  of  the  Raindrops. 

One  morning,  long  ago,  a  band  of  little  raindrops,  far 
away  in  the  deej)  sea,  were  watching  the  rosy  Dawn  greet  the 
coming  Day. 

The  Prince  of  Light  was  just  rising  from  his  bed  of  roses. 
Old  Ocean  lay  fast  asleep.  The:  light  awoke  the  merry  waves. 
They  danced  and  sang. 

"Now  for  a  race,"  shouted  the  sunbeams  to  the  band  of 
raindrops.    Away  they  went,  up  into  the  bright  blue  sky. 

Hour  after  hour  they  floated.  At  last  the  Prince  of  Light 
sank  to  rest.  Over  him  the  Twilight  wove  a  beautiful  coverlet. 
Then  the  evening  came.  The  sunbeams  were  gone,  and  the 
raindrops  were  left  alone  in  the  darkness. 

Outline:  The  band  of  raindrops.  The  Prince  of  Light. 
His  coming.  Its  effect.  The  beginning  of  the  race.  The  end 
of  the  race. 

Narration — Reproductions — The  Indian  Children. 

Bright  Eyes  and  Fawn  Foot  were  two  little  Indian  chil- 
dren.   They  lived  in  an  Indian  village  near  a  swift  river. 

All  the  people  of  this  village  belonged  to  one  family  or 
tribe.  The  bravest  man  was  the  chief.  He  had  the  finest  wig- 
wam. 

One  day  the  Indians  moved  from  the  village  to  a  place  in 
the  woods.  Here  they  hoped  to  find  game  to  live  on  through 
the  winter. 

Little  Fawn  Foot  helped  her  mother  when  they  moved. 
Bright  Eyes  was  carried  on  his  mother's  back.  He  was  too 
small  to  help. 

When  warm  weather  came  they  all  moved  back  to  the 
village. 

Outline :  The  Indian  children  and  their  home.  The  tribe. 
The  removal.  Fawn  Foot  and  Bright  Eyes  at  the  moving. 
The  return. 

The  Grains  of  Wheat. 

Some  little  grains  of  wheat  lived  in  a  sack.  It  was  very 
dark  there.    Soon  they  went  to*  sleep. 

After  a  time  the  sack  was  moved.  Then  the  grains  awoke. 
They  heard  a  voice  say,  "Take  this  sack  to  the  mill,  Henry." 

They  had  a  long  ride.  When  they  reached  the  mill  a  man 
put  the  wheat  into  a  hopper.  It  was  then  crushed  between  two 
stones. 

"This  is  fine  flour,"  said  the  miller,  rubbing  it  between  his 
fingers. 

The  sack  of  flour  was  carried  home.  Some  of  it  was  made 
into  cakes.  Charles  and  Henry  ate  these  cakes  and  called  them 
good. 

Outline:  Where  the  grains  of  wheat  lived.  The  awaken- 
ing.   The  mill.    The  flour.    What  became  of  the  flour. 

Prompt  Obedience. 

One  day  Mary  and  her  mother  crossed  the  little  stream 
that  came  from  the  pond.  The  stones  and  sand  were  white 
and  smooth. 

Mary  wanted  to  play  in  the  water.  Her  mother  said  that 
she  might. 


By  and  by  there  was  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  pond. 

"Quick,  Maryl  Come  here!"  said  her  mother.  Mary  did 
not  stop  to  ask  why.    She  ran  to  where  her  mother  stood. 

Then  they  saw  that  the  stream  was  pouring  down  over  the 
rocks.    The  great  water  gate  by  the  dam  was  broken. 

"If  you  had  waited,"  said  Mary's  mother,  "you  might  have 
been  carried  down  into  the  river.  I  am  glad  that  you  obeyed 
at  once." 

Outline:  The  crossing  of  the  stream.  What  Mary  did 
The  mother's  call  and  Mary's  response.  What  they  saw.  Whal 
Mary's  mother  said. 

Model  Composition — ^^Studied  and  Reproduced. 
Description  of  an  Object — A  House  in  Cuba. 

In  Cuba  the  yards  are  inside  the  houses.  The  inside  yarc 
or  court  is  called  a  patio. 

Around  this  open  court  are  the  sitting-room,  dining-room 
sleeping-room,  store-room  and  stables.  If  there  is  a  seconc 
story  the  sleeping  rooms  are  thefe.  They  open  upon  a  corri 
dor  or  porch  which  extends  around  the  court. 

The  floors  are  of  tile  or  of  plaster.  In  the  finest  houses  th' 
best  floors  are  laid  in  white  marble  and  jasper. 

The  roofs  are  generally  tiled  and  painted  red. 

Outline:  House  and  yard.  Arrangement  of  rooms.  Firs 
floor.     Second  floor.     Floor.     Roof. 

Imitation  of  model  in  previous  lesson — Our  House. 

Outline:  House  and  yard.  Arrangement  of  rooms.  Firs 
floor.    Second  floor.    Floor.    Roof. 

Description  of  a  Picture — "The  Angelus." 

Perhaps  the  best  loved  of  Millet's  pictures  is  "The  Ar 
gelus."  It  shows  how  the  peasants  drop  their  work  and  bo\ 
their  heads  at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

A  man  and  woman  are  at  work  in  the  field.  The  Angelu 
has  just  chimed  out  the  hour  of  evening  prayer.  They  ha\ 
stopped  work  to  thank  God  for  His  goodness.  The  woraa 
stands  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands.  The  man  is  nej 
her.    His  head  is  uncovered. 

A  well  filled  sack  is  on  the  wheelbarrow.  The  man  ha 
thrown  down  his  pitchfork. 

There  are  heaps  of  hay  or  grain  in  the  field.  In  the  di 
tance  we  see  the  spire  of  the  little  village  church. 

Outline:  Artist  and  picture.    The  most  important  objec 

Other  objects  in  the  picture.    In  the  foreground.    In  the  d 

tance  or  background. 

A^ext  Lesson — Imitation  of  model  in  previous  lesson — "Tf 

Shepherdess." 

Outline:  Artist  and  picture.  The  most  important  objeci 
Other  objects  in  the  picture.  In  the  foreground.  In  the  & 
tance  or  background. 

A  Ride  in  the  Frozen  North. 

In  Arabia  the  people  travel  about  on  camels.  The  Japane 
ride  in  jinrikishas.  These  are  big-wheeled  baby  carrii 
drawn  by  men.  But  in  Greenland  and  in  the  lands  of  the  i 
north  the  Eskimos  ride  on  sledges  drawn  by  a  team  of  dogs 

These  dogs  are  very  strong.  They  look  like  wolves.  TW 
have  long  hair  and  pointed  noses.  They  don't  mind  the  co 
Soft  wool  grows  beneath  the  long,  coarse  hair  on  their  bodi 

They  run  very  fast.     The  whip  keeps  them  going.     1 

(Coitfinued  on  page  167.)  ..  m 
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ENGLISH— 5A 
(Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  December,  1917.) 
Dictate  on  board : 

Our  baby's  name  is  John. 
The  cow's  tail  is  long. 
Jack's  top  spins  long. 
^^        The  buffalo's  skin  is  valuable. 
H  Plural 

^^H       (1)   Girls'  hats  are  pretty. 
^^m      (2)   Boys'  voices  are  not  soft. 
^^pWhose  hats  are  we  speaking  of? 

(1)  How  many  hats  do  you  wear?  Do  we  mean  one  girl 
or  more  ?  Singular  or  plural  ?  What  is  the  plural  of  "girl"-? 
What  is  added  for  the  possessive  form? 

(2)  Whose  voices  are  not  soft?  Is  "voices"  singular  or 
plural?  Is  "boys'"  singular  or  plural?  What  do  we  add  to 
"boys"  to  form  possessive? 

How  do  we  form  possessive? 

1(1)  Girls'  hats  are  pretty. 
(2)  Boys'  voices  are  not  soft. 
(3)  Women's  voices  should  be  soft. 
(4)  Men's  arms  should  be  strong. 
1 )  Whose  hats  ?    What  form  is  it  ?    Singular  or  plural  ? 
2)  Whose  voices?    What  form?    What  number? 
3)  Whose  voices?    Form?    Number? 
4)  Whose  arms?    Form?    Number? 
'o  whom   do   "hats"   belong  in    (1)?  "voices"   in    (2)? 
iuices"  in  (3)?  "arms"  in  (4)?    Write  each  noun: 

(1)  girls  girls'  (3)   women         women's 

(2)  boys  boys'  (4)  men  men's 
What  number  is  ( 1 )  ?    In  what  letter  does  it  end  ? 

In  what  letter  does  it  end? 

In  what  letter  does  it  end?    Not  in 


What  number  is  (2)  ? 
What  number  is  (3)  ? 


^^■What  number  is  (4)  ?    In  what  letter  does  it  end? 
I^^^Jouns  ending  in  "s"  in  the  plural  add  apostrophe  only  to 

form  possessive.    Others  add  apostrophe  s. 

Form  sentences  telling  what  belongs  to  following  nouns, 

using  the  possessive  forms: 

children  oxen  volcanoes  buffaloes 

■  Dictate  on  board : 
The  geese's  feathers  were  plucked. 
The  gentlemen's  hats  were  hung  up. 
The  monkeys'  cages  were  hung  up. 
The  oxen's  tails  were  cut  off. 
III.     (1)  I  am  going  home. 
(2)  I'm  going  home. 

( 1 )  What  am  I  doing  ?    Spell  first  word.    Second  word. 

(2)  Pronounce  first  word.  How  is  it  expressed  in  (1)? 
How  many  words?  Less  words.  It  is  made  smaller  or  con- 
tracted. Such  economy  is  called  a  contraction.  What  letters 
are  left  out?  What  sign  takes  its  place?  What  does  it  in- 
dicate? It  indicates  omission  of  some  letter.  Point  out  that 
unlike  an  abbreviation  it  does  not  end  in  a  period. 

I'm  I've  they've 

'tis  we've  you're 

'twas  you've  they're 

o'er  ma'am  I'd 


Dictation: 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

— Longfellow. 
II.     Quality  Words : 
Have  pupils  stand.    John  is  tall.    James  is  taller.    Thomas 
is  the  tallest  of  the  three. 

( 1 )  John  is  tall. 

(2)  James  is  taller. 

(3)  Thomas  is  the  tallest  of  the  three. 

Which  is  quality  word  in  (1),  (2)  and  (3)?  How  many 
boys  do  you  compare  in  (2)  ?  Spell  the  quality  wt>rd  in  (1). 
In  (2).  What  do  you  add  to  (1)  to  form  quality  word  com- 
paring two?  How  many  boys  do  you  compare  in  (3)  ?  What 
do  you  add  to  compare  more  than  two? 

(1)  There  was  once  a  family  of  three  bears.     Com- 

pared to  some  animals,  even  the  baby  bear  was 
large. 

(2)  The  mother,  though,  was  larger. 

(3)  The  father  was  the  largest  bear  in  the  country. 

— Maxwell's  Lessons  in  English. 
Quality  word  in  (1)?     In   (2)  ?     How  many  compared? 
What  is  added?     Quality  word  in   (3)?     How  many  com- 
pared?   What  is  added? 

Use  following  in  sentences: 

large        small        hard        high 
Use  following  in  sentences: 

large         tall         high         small 

This  boy  is . 

John  is  the of  the  two. 

James  is  the in  the  class. 

The  mountain  is . 

Mount  Blanc  is  . 

The  Alps  are 
This  desk  is  - 

It  is than  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  high  chair  is  the  ,  but  the  children's  desk  is 


-  in  Switzerland, 
as  compared  with  the  teacher's. 


of  all. 

III.     Hyphen  in  Compound  Words : 
The  richest  goblet  was  made  of  birch-bark. 
What  was  the  material  of  the  goblet?    What  part  of  birch? 
How  many  distinct  words?     What  connects  them?     Hyphen. 
How  many  words  ?    It  is  a  compound  word. 
Name  some  compound  words. 
Have  pupils  write  following  on  the  board : 
He  was  a  tiny  fellow  with  jet-black  hair. 
Apostrophe : 

it's  here's  Dictate  on  board : 

he's  ne'er  No,  no,  it'll  be  getting  dark.   We 

what's         there's        must  make  haste.     The  donkey'U 
who's  Where's       carry  you   as   nice   as   can   be — 

you'll  see. 
Dictation: 
Aloft  in  that  high  steeple 

Sat  the  bell  man,  old  and  gray ; 
He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 

And  his  iron-sceptered  sway; 
So  he  sat  with  one  hand  ready 
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fourteenth   Week. 

Government  of  United  States,  Massachusetts,  Boston. 
Of  how  many  states  does  the  United  States  consist? 
What  form  of  government  have  we  ?  ' 
What  is  the  highest  officer  of  the  country  called? 
By  whom  is  he  chosen  ? 
How  long  does  he  serve  ? 
What  body  makes  laws  for  the  union? 
How  is  it  made  up  ? 
Where  does  Congress  meet? 
What  is  the  White  House  ? 
Where  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States? 
Name  some  of  the  prominent  buildings  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

What  is  the  highest  structure  in  Washington  called  ? 
What  is  its  significance? 
Bound  Massachusetts. 

Why  is  Massachusetts  sometimes  called  the  Bay  State  ? 
What  mountains  do  we  find  in  this  state? 
Name  the  river  which  flows  through  Massachusetts. 
What  is  the  largest  city  of  Massachusetts?    Locate. 
How  does  Boston  compare  in  size  to  New  York  City? 
Describe  the  climate  of  Massachusetts. 
In  what  industry  does  Massachusetts  lead? 
,       What  are  its  principal  manufactures  ? 

What  has  helped  Boston  become  such  a  large  city  ? 

Why  should  Boston  have  extensive  trade  with  Europe  ? 

For  what  is  Boston  a  market  ? 

Why  should  Boston  be  an  historic  city  ? 

What  places  of  historic  interest  do  we  find  here? 

Fifteenth  Week — New  Jersey,  Newark;  Nezv  York  State,  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo. 

Locate  New  Jersey. 

Bound  New  Jersey. 

How  does  New  Jersey  compare  in  size  to  New  York  State  ? 

What  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  state? 

Describe  the  coast  line  of  New  Jersey. 

What  popular  resorts  are  on  the  Jersey  coast  ? 

What  has  made  Jersey  become  a  manufacturing  state  ? 

What  is  manufactured  chiefly? 

What  mines  are  found  in  this  state  ? 

What  are  the  principal  agricultural  crops  raised  here  ? 

Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  of  New  Jersey. 

For  what  is  Newark  famous  ? 

Locate  New  York  State. 

Bound  New  York  State. 

What  is  the  area  of  New  York  State  and  what  is  its 
population  ? 

What  mountains  do  we  find  in  this  state. 

What  river  flows  through  the  state  ? 

Who  discovered  the  Hudson  River? 

How  far  is  the  Hudson  River  navigable  ? 

What  river  separates  New  York  State  from  Canada? 

What  body  of  water  runs  across  the  state  from  east  to 
west? 

Of  what  value  is  the  Erie  Canal  to  New  York  State  ? 

Why  is  New  York  State  called  the  Empire  State  ? 


For  what  agricultural  products  is  this  state  famous  ? 

How  are  the  products  of  New  York  State  transported  ? 

Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  of  New  York  State  ? 

How  does  New  York  City  rank  with  other  cities  of  tl 
Union  and  the  world  ? 

To  what  does  New  York  City  owe  its  rapid  growth  ? 

How  is  New  York  City  divided  ? 

How  are  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  coi 
nected  ? 

What  are  the  principal  industries  of  the  city? 

Locate  Buff'alo. 

Why  has  Buffalo  grown  to  be  such  a  large  city  ? 

For  what  is  Bufl^alo  a  market? 

How  does  Buffalo  rank  in  the  manufacturing  industry? 

Sixteenth   Week — Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia;  Marylat 
and  Baltimore;  Virginia  and  Richmond. 

Locate  and  bound  Pennsylvania. 

Where  did  Pennsylvania  get  its  name  ? 

What  important  rivers  do  we  find  in  this  state? 

What  mountains  run  through  the  state? 

Of    what    great    system,   are  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
range  ? 

Why  is  Pennsylvania  called  the  coal  state? 

How  does  Pennsylvania  rank  in  production  of  coal? 

What  besides  coal  is  found    in    the    mountains  of  Pen 
sylvania  ? 
„    What  great  industry  results  from  this  ?  ., 

What  is  the  largest  city  of  Pennsylvania? 

What  does  Philadelphia  mean? 

What  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  this  city  ?  j 

For  what  is  Philadelphia  a  great  port  ? 

What  historic  event  took  place  here  ? 

Locate  and  bound  Maryland. 

What  mountains  do  we  find  in  Maryland? 

What  river  forms  'the  boundary  line  between  Marylai 
and  Virginia? 

Why  should  the  weather  in  Maryland  be  warmer  than  > 
New  York? 

What  kinds  of  mines  do  we  find  in  Maryland  ? 

Wht  kind  of  fish  abound  in  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Ba 

Name  the  important  farm  products  of  this  state. 

What  is  the  largest  city  of  Maryland  ?    Locate. 

For  what  is  Baltimore  a  market? 

Now  does  Baltimore  rank  as  an  oyster  market? 

What  patriotic  song  was  written  here  ? 

What  state  Hes  south  of  Maryland? 

Bound  and  locate  Virginia. 

What  mountains  run  through  this  state? 

Name  the  important  rivers  of  Virginia. 

WTiat  mines  do  we  find  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia? 

What  is  its  greatest  agricultural  crop? 

What  other  farm  products  besides  tobacco  are  raised  hi 
in  great  quantities? 

What  is  the  greatest  attraction  for  tourists  in  Virginia? 

How  was  the  Natural  Bridge  formed? 

What  and  where  is  the  largest  city  of  Virginia? 

For  what  is  Richmond  a  market? 

What  great  factories  do  we  find  in  Richmond  ? 

For  what  great  event  in  history  is  Richmond  famous? 
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HISTORICAL  NARRATIONS  IN  5B 

Hudson's  Voyage. 

At  the  time  that  Champlain  was  preparing  to  assist  the 
Hurons  in  defeating  the  Iroquois  Indians,  an  Englishman 
named  Henry  Hudson  appeared  off  the  Maine  coast  He  came 
in  the  Half  Moon,  a  Dutch  ship,  which  he  was  sailing  for  some 
Dutch  merchants.  He  was  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage 
to  the  Indies. 

He  could  not  find  the  northwest  route  so  he  sailed  south. 
He  went  into  New  York  Bay  and  sailed  up  a  great  river  that 
came  down  from  the  north.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  beautiful  scenery  along  the  river  banks.  He  called  the 
river  "the  beautiful  river  of  the  mountains,"  though  we  now 
call  it  the  Hudson. 

Hudson  noticed  the  fine  chances  for  fur  trading.  When 
he  returned  to  Holland  he  mentioned  this  in  his  report,  and 
ships  were  sent  over  laden  with  beads,  knives,  cloth  and  other 
trinkets.  A  few  years  later  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
made  great  efforts  to  settle  this  country  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson  in  1609. 

Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
In  1813  Perry  had  gone  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  large  number  of  ship  carpenters  had  built 
from  green  timber  five  vessels ;  afterwards  he  added  four  more. 
With  this  small  fleet  he  captured  the  British  fleet,  carrying 
more  guns  and  more  men. 

Before  the  fight  began,  Perry  hoisted  a  flag  over  the  "Law- 
rence" bearing  the  words,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  During 
the  battle  the  "Lawrence"  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  Perry 
saw  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was,  he  certainly  would  be 
defeated.  Then  he  jumped  into  a  boat  and  ordered  the  crew 
to  pull  for  the  "Niagara."  The  British  shot  at  them,  but 
the  boat  reached  the  "Niagara,"  and  Perry  gained  the  victory. 
He  then  sent  a  despatch  to  General  Harrison :  "We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours."  This  victory  gave  us  control 
JM^Lak^  Erie,  and  the  British  abandoned  Detroit. 

V^K  William  Penn. 

WilHam  Penn  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  English  land  owner. 
-Much  against  his  father's  wishes,  William  became  a  member 
of  a  religious  sect  called  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

Like  the  Pilgrims,  the  Quakers  were  persecuted  in  Eng- 
land. Penn's  father  had  loaned  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
King  of  England.  At  the  father's  death  the  money  was  still 
unpaid.  Penn  desired  a  tract  of  land  in  America  for  the 
Quakers'  settlement,  so  he  proposed  that  as  payment  of  the 
debt  a  tract  of  wilderness' be  given  to  him.  King  Charles  the 
Second  gladly  consented,  and  it  was  called  Penn's  Woodland 
or  Pennsylvania. 

When  Penn  received  the  land  three  ships  with  Quaker 
I  colonists  sailed  for  America.  They  selected  the  site  for  a 
I  large  town,  which  Penn  called  Philadelphia.  This  settlement 
;  prospered  and  became  the  refuge  place  for  men  of  every  re- 
!  ligion  and  nation. 

Roger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island. 
Although  the  Puritans  came  to  America  for  religious  free- 
dom they  did  not  intend  to  have  people  in  their  settlement 


who  believed  differently.  Many  disputes  arose  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  and  the  settlers  went  off  to  other  colonies. 
One  of  them,  a  young  minister  named  Roger  Williams,  was 
ordered  to  go  back  to  England. 

He  did  not  go  to  England,  however,  but  spent  the  winter 
with  the  Indians.  In  the  spring  he  built  a  house  near  the 
Indian  village  and  called  the  place  Providence.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

Roger  Williams'  colony  was  a  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  per- 
secuted people.  He  welcomed  them  gladly  and  gave  them 
religious  freedom. 

The  Chain  of  Forts 

While  the  English  were  busy  settling  along  the  Atlantic, 
the  French  were  occupied  in  the  interior.  A  few  years  after 
Marquette  and  La  Salle  had  explored  the  Mississippi  River 
the  French  determined  to  plant  a  chain  of  forts  from  Quebec 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

They  began  around  the  Great  Lakes  by  planting  small 
towns.  On  the  high  bluffs  and  along  the  shores  they  erected 
a  line  of  forts,  which  in  time  extended  from  Montreal  and 
Quebec  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  purpose  of  this  chain  of  forts  was  to  -keep  the  English 
out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  succeeded  in  keeping  them 
along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  a  time,  but  the  French  did  not 
keep  this  section  of  land  for  a  much  longer  time. 

The  Battle  of  Quebec. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  French,  assisted  by  the  Indians,  won  most  of  the  battles. 
Then  affairs  changed  and  the  British  began  to  win  victory 
after  victory.  _  ■  -i^s 

One  of  the  most  important  battles  was  that  of  Quebec. 
The  fortress  of  Quebec  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  whose 
steep  sides  rose  from  the  edge  of  the  river.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  English  to  climb  the  heights  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
General  Wolfe,  the  British  commander,  sent  his  ships  and  men 
up  the  river  above  Quebec.  One  night  he  and  his  men  floated 
down  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs.  They  climbed  the  hill 
and  in  the  morning  stood  ready  for  battle. 

On  this  level  stretch  of  land,  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
a  great  battle  was  fought.  The  French,  led  by  Montcalm, 
attacked  the  British.  The  British  were  successful,  although 
both  the  EngUsh  and  French  commanders  were  among  the 
dead.  This  ended  the  great  struggle  between  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

Squanto,  the  Friendly  Indian. 

Squanto  was  an  Indian  who  had  been  taken  to  England  by 
one  of  the  early  explorers.  While  abroad  he  learned  to  speak 
English  and  finally  found  his  way  back  to  his  old  home  near 
Plymouth  Bay.^ 

One  day  he  visited  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  He  was 
very  friendly  tovvard  them  and  helped  them  in .  many  ways. 
He  taught  the  settlers  to  fish  and  to  plant  and  cuhivate  corn. 
He  acted  as  interpreter  between  them  and  the  Indians  and 
thus  prevented  many  misunderstandings. 

He  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  the  Pilgrims  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  them.  He  was  always  trustworthy  and  honest, 
and  the  settlers  affectionately  called  him  "Our  Indian  Brother." 
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Where  is  New  Orleans  located? 

How  does  it  rank  in  importance  with  other  cities  of  the 
South  ?    What  is  its  chief  export  ? 

Why  has  New  Orleans  become  such  an  important  port? 
What  is  New  Orleans  sometimes  called?    Why? 
Locate  Memphis. 
For  what  is  Memphis  a  market? 
Which  city  is  known  as  the  Gateway  to  the  West? 
Locate  Chattanooga. 
What  is  the  capital  of  Tennessee? 
Where  is  Nashville  ? 

What  are  the  chief  industries  of  Nashville? 
Which  is  the  largest  city  of  Mississippi? 
Where  is  Vicksburg  situated  ? 
What  is  its  chief  export? 
Of  what  state  is  Galveston  a  leading  city  ? 
What  has  made  Galveston  so  important? 
For  what  is  Galveston  a  great  market? 
Who  do  most  of  the  work  on  the  great  plantations  of  the 
South  Central  States? 

Why  were  negroes  originally  brought  here? 
How  were  the  slaves  taken  care  of? 
When  were  the  slaves  freed  ? 
What  nationalities  people  this  group? 
Why  is  Mississippi  called  the  Cotton  State?     Name  the 
chief  city  of  this  state. 

Describe  the  surface  of  Mississippi. 

How  is  Mississippi  protected  against  the  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  River? 

What  are  the  chief  industries  of  this  state? 
What  kind  of  trees  grow  in  the  forests  of  Mississippi? 
Name  the  sugar  state  of  the  Union. 

Why  is  the  soil  of  Louisiana  particularly  adapted  for  grow- 
ing rice? 

What  is  a  bayou? 

Of  what  good  are  these  bayous  to  the  state  of  Louisiana? 
What  are  the  principal  industries  of  Louisiana  ? 
What  is  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana  ? 

Why  is  refining  sugar  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  New 
Orleans  ? 

Name  the  North  Central  States.    Give  the  capital  of  each. 
In  what  part  of  the  United  States  do  we  find  the  North 
Central  States? 

What  country  lies  north  of  these  states? 
What  group  of  states  is  east  of  the  North  Central  States? 
What  group  is  south  of  them  ? 

Through  what  degrees  of  latitude  do  they  pass?  Through 
what  degrees  of  longitude? 

Why  have  these  states  such  hot  summers  and  cold  winters  ? 
Where  do  the  winds  blow  from  that  bring  rain  to  these  states  ? 
Describe  the  surface  of  the  North  Central  States. 
In  what  section  of  our  country  are  these  states? 
What  do  wp  mean  by  prairie? 
What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  this  section  ? 
How  does  soil  here  differ  from  the  farm  lands  of  the  east  ? 
What  important  river  system  includes  all  the  important 
rivers  of  this  section? 

Name  three  important  rivers  of  this  section  that  flow  into 
the  Mississippi. 


What  other  means  of  transportation  by  water  have  thes 
states  ? 

What  is  the  greatest  natural  resource  of  the  North  Centra 
States  ? 

Where  do  we  find  forests  in  these  states? 
Where  in  the  North  Central  States  are  mines  ? 
What  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  North  Central  States 
Where  in  these  states  is  cattle   raising   an    important  in 
dustry. 

In  which  of  these  states  is  lumbering  an  industry  ? 
How  are  the  logs  taken  from  the  forests  to  the  sawmills 
What  happens  to  them  in  the  sawmills  ? 
What  is  made  of  these  logs  finally  ? 
Mining  is  an  important  industry  where? 
The  North  Central  States  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  wha 
important  article  of  food  ? 

What  are  the  principal  crops  raised  in  these  states  ? 
What  animals  are  raised  here? 

What  becomes  of  most  of  the  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  raised 
Where  are  the  stock  yards? 
What  do  the  mines  of  these  states  produce  ? 
Where  are  the  great  iron  and  copper  mines  of  this  sectio 
found  ? 

What  are  the  leading  manufactured  articles  produced  i 
these  states? 

Why  should  flour,  beer,  whiskey  be  manufactured  here  ? 
How  are  the  products  of  these  states  transported  to  tb' 
East  ?    How  to  the  South  ?    How  to  the  West  ? 
Locate  Duluth.    Account  for  its  importance. 
What  are  its  chief  exports? 

Name  the  second  largest  city  of  the  United  States.  | 

Where  is  Chicago  ?  For  what  product  is  Chicago  especial' 
important  ?    For  what  is  this  city  a  shipping  point  ? 

Detroit  is  a  manufacturing  center  for  what?     Where 
Detroit  ?    Describe  the  city. 

What  is  largest  city  of  Ohio  ?    What  are  its  chief  export! 

Name  the  principal  reasons  for  the  greatness  of  St.  Loui 

Locate  St.  Louis.    How  does  St.  Louis  rank  in  size«with  tl 

other  cities  of  the  Union  ? 

Where  is  Cincinnati?    For  what  is  this  city  famous? 
Which  is  called  the  grain  state  of  the  Union  ?    Why  ? 
Describe  the  surface  of  Illinois. 
What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  Illinois? 
This  state  leads  in  the  production  of  which  cereal  ? 
What  besides  corn  is  raised  in  this  state  ? 
What  mineral  product  is  found  here  in  abundance  ? 
How  are  the  products  of  Illinois  transported  ? 
What  is  the  largest  city  of  Illinois? 
Which  is  the  wheat  state  of  the  Union  ? 
Describe  the  surface  of  Minnesota. 
What  is  meant  by  plateau  ? 
What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  Minnesota?     Descrij 
the  climate. 

What  is  the  greatest  industry  of  this  state  ? 
Where  are  the  best  wheat  lands  ? 

Why  are  the  largest  flour  mills  in  the  world  found  here? 
What  other  cereal  is  grown  here  in  great  quantities? 
What  is  the  chief  use  of  barley  ? 
Name  the  two  most  important  cities  of  Minnesota, 
are  these  called  the  twin  cities? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— 6-A 

Arithmetic. 

I. 

1.  Add:  5/2,  3.068,  3H,  .79S,27/s,  19/10. 

2.  Divide  467.58  by  2.09 ;  answer  in  three  decimal  places 

3.  Divide  5  7/12  by  3  2/3. 

4.  (a)  29%  of  167  =   ? 
(b)  75%  of  468  =   ? 

5.  How  many  years,  months,' and  days  have  elapsed  since 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

6.  A  wheel  turns  61   revolutions  in  one  minute.     How 
many  revolutions  does  it  turn  in  4>^  hours  ? 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  12,500  feet  of  lumber  at  $8.25  per 
hundred  feet. 

8.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  following  items? 

5  doz.  composition  books  at     $.194  per  doz. 

100  doz.  composition  pads  at     .1285  per  doz. 

5  doz.  note  books  at  .2374  per  doz. 

Tr  will  write  following  on  B.  B.    Pupils  think  answer. 
Pupils  write  answer  on  command. 

(a)  Write  2.45  as  a  per  cent. 

(b)  3  divided  by  yS  =   ? 

(c)  .001)3.4 

(d)  9  X  ?  =  18.9 

(e)  14/200  =   ?  decimal 
to.     Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  following  questions  in 

oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  At  121^  cents  a  yd.  how  many  yards  of 
dress  goods  can  be  bought  for  $2.00? 

(b)  10  days  is  what  fractional  part  of  one  month  ? 

(c)  If  pencils  are  bought  for  $1.00  per  gross 
and  sold  at  Ic  apiece,  what  is  the  gain? 

(d)  5%  of  a  dollar  is  how  many  cents? 

(e)  %  of  the  pupils  in  a  mixed  class  are  girls. 
There  are  20  girls  in  the  class.  How  many 
boys  are  in  the  class  ? 

II. 

Find  the  total  of  the  following  items : 

5  doz.  composition  books  at  $.194  per  doz. 
100  doz.  composition  pads  at  .1285  per  doz. 
5  doz.  note  books  at  .2374  per  doz. 

Divide  467.58  by  20.9 ;  answer  in  three  decimal  places. 
p.    The  population  of  a  western  city  is  now  270%  of  its 
population  in   1890.     In  1890  it  contained  18,600  in- 
habitants.   What  is  its  present  population? 

(a)  Find  the  difference  in  time  between  December 
25,  1908  and  February  2,  1914. 

(b)  The  first  day  of  summer  vacation  this  year  is 
July  1 ;  the  last  day  is  September  13.  How  long 
is  the  vacation? 

Divide  the  sum  of  3j^  and  6^^  by  1^2.     Reduce  the 
the  answer  to  its  simplest  form. 

6.  A  certain  class  has  a  register  of  46  pupils.    43  pupils 
are  present  today.    What  is  the  per  cent  of  attendance  ? 

7.  At  a  uniform  rate  of  1  mile  in  18  minutes,  how  far 
will  a  man  walk  in  4  hours  and  15  minutes? 

8.  A  man  earns  $2,100  a  year.     He  pays  40%  of  his 
salary  for  rent  and  60%  of  the  remainder  for  food. 
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What  has  he  left?  - 

9.  Tr  will  write  following  on  B.  B.    Pupils  think  answer. 
Pupils  write  answer  on  command. 

(a)  Write  4/200  as  a  per  cent. 

(b)  3  divided  by  ^  =:  ? 

(c)  24  X   ?%  =  6 

(d)  Write  189%  as  a  decimal. 

(e)  .002). 34 

10.  Pupils  are  to  write  answers  to  following  questions  in 
oral  arithmetic  on  command. 

(a)  %  of  the  cost  is  $6.    Find  the  cost. 

(b)  What  is  the  area  of  a  floor  whose  dimensions 
are  11  ft.  by  12  ft? 

(c)  12  cents  is  what  per  cent  of  a  dollar? 

(d)  How  much  is  5%  of  $40? 

(e)  At  8  for  $.25,  what  is  the  cost  of  2  dozen 
eggs? 

History. 

I.  What  were  the  weaknesses  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion ?    In  what  way  were  these  remedied  by  the  Constitution  ? 

II.  Answer  the  following  about  the  War  of  1812. 

1.  Two  causes. 

2.  Two  great  sea  fights. 

3.  One  American  commander. 

4.  The  last  battle. 

5.  Results  of  the  war. 

III.  Suppose  Abraham  Lincoln  should  now  visit  New 
York  City.  Tell  briefly  of  some  of  the  things  he  would  see 
now  that  he  could  not  see  in  1860. 

Geography. 

I.  ^  (a)  A  large  part  of  Mexico  has  not  a  tropical  climate. 
Why  is  this  so  considering  the  zone  in  which  it  lies  ? 

(b)  Of  what  special  interest  is  Mexico  at  present? 

(c)  Name  and  locate  an  Important  seaport  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Mexico. 

(d)  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Mexico. 

II.  (a)     Bound  Canada. 

(b)  Locate  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Victoria. 

(c)  Name  3  principal  products  of  Canada. 

(d)  What  languages  are  spoken  in  Canada. 

III.  (a)  Name  3  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
(b)  Name  2  important  products. 

Select  10  Questions  With  Open  Text  Book. 

1.  Compare  South  America  with  North  America  in  size 
and  coast  line. 

2.  How  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large 
cities  along  the  Mackenzie  River  in  Canada  ? 

3.  What  parts  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  natural? 

4.  (a)     Name,  locate  and  tell  one  fact  about  five  principal 
cities  of  Canada. 

(b)     What  is  its  form  of  government? 

5.  Give  two  reasons  why  South  has  not  been  settled  as 
rapidly  as  North  America. 

6.  Name   five   countries   of    South    America    with    their 
capitals. 
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7.  Sketch  an  outline  of  Argentine  or  any  other  country  of 
South  America  putting  in  one  principal  river,  one  mountain 
range,  two  cities. 

From  Memory. 

1.  (a)  When  does  Argentine  have  winter?  Name  2 
products. 

(b)     Compare   its   climate   with   that   of   the   United 
States. 

2.  Give  2  reasons  why  the  Panama  Carial  will  be  of  benefit 
to  us  in  our  commerce  with  South  America. 

3.  Give  3  facts  concerning  Brazil  and  2  of  Venezuela. 

4.  State  2  facts  concerning  the  tropical  forests  of  South 
America  and  their  products. 

5.  (a)     What  is  the  trouble  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time  ? 
(b)     Compare  the  government  of  Mexico  with  our 

country. 

6.  Give  3  mineral  products  of  Mexico,  and  2  vegetable. 

7.  Compare  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  area  and 
population. 

8.  (a)     Mention  5  of  the  industries  of  Canada. 

(b)     Mention  2  facts  concerning  Central  America. 

COMPOSITION— 6-A 

1.  Think  of  the  most  exciting  moment  of  your  life.  What 
caused  it?    What  happened?    How  did  it  end? 

2.  Be  ready  to  tell  your  classmates  the  "incident  clearly 
and  with  spirit. 

3.  The  following  suggestions  will  help  to  bring  some 
thrilling  moment  to  mind : 

1.  A  Scare.  2.  A  Thrilling  Ride.  3.  Caught  in  a  Storm. 
4.  An  Accident.  5.  A  Daring  Act.  6.  A  Narrow  Escape. 
7.  The  Fire.    8.  The  Fight.    9.  The  Play  That  Won  the  Game. 

Keeping  a  Diary. 

It  is  well  to  keep  a  diary.  It  is  interesting  and  sometimes 
it  is  very  useful  to  be  able  to  tell  just  what  you  did  and  just 
what  happened  on  any  certain  day  in  the  past. 

You  can  buy  a  little  book  already  prepared  with  a  space 
for  each  day  of  the  year,  or  you  can  take  an  ordinary  note- 
book and  make  a  diary  of  it  for  yourself.  The  book  that  you 
make  yourself  has  this  advantage,  that  you  can  use  as  much 
or  as  little  space  as  you  wish  each  day. 

If  you  make  your  own  diary,  make  a  title  page  like  the 
following : — 

DIARY 

OF 

HAROLD   SMITH 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

1918. 

—'You  can  adorn  this  page  with  your  own  designs,  plain  or 
in  color. 

Put  as  a  heading  over  each  entry  the  day  of  the  week 
and  month,  as: — 

Tuesday,  January  1. 

Then  write  whatever  has  interested  you  most,  what  you 
consider  the  most  important  events  of  the  day,  and  what  you 
think  you  will  be  most  likely  to  want  to  remember  in  the  future. 
Diaries  are  usually  private,  to  be  read  by  the  writer  only,  but 
some  people  have  written  diaries  giving  accounts  of  great 
events,  which  many  have  been  glad  to  read  afterward. 


If  euch  member  of  the  class  keeps  a  diary  as  a  class  exercise, 
it  would  be  better  to  write  in  it  such  things  as  may  interest 
all.    You  may  keep  a  private  diary  too. 

400  E.  116th  St.,  New  York. 
August  15,  1898. 
Dear  Joe : 

When  I  grow  up,  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  like  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  have  just  finished  reading  his  life  and  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it.  He  is  a  man  for  American  boys  to  imitate, 
I  think.  Such  a  splendid  example  of  perseverance,  endeavor, 
and  noble  self-sacrifice.  I  shall  probably  not  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  he  did,  but  if  I  can  be  as  honest, 
studious,  persevering,  and  kind-hearted  as  well,  I  will  be  sure 
to  succeed  in  life,  and  make  many  friends. 

Just  think  how  he  began!  Why,  I  have  twice  as  many 
advantages.  So  I  shall  do  my  best  and  keep  my  eyes  on  my 
model.    Wish  luck  to  your  old  friend, 

Tom. 
Writing  from  Otjtlines. 

Write  stories  from  the  following  outlines.  If  the  stories 
are  fairly  short,  write  only  one  paragraph  on  each  topic  of  thf 
outline. 

A.     A  Fire  on  Ihe  Prairie. 

1.  A  man  settled  with  his  family  in  a  sod  house  on  e 
lonely  prairie.  (Tell  something  about  the  family  and  some- 
thing about  the  place.) 

2.  The  summer  was  dry,  and  a  spark  from  the  railwaj 
train  set  the  prairie  grass  on  fire.  (Tell  about  the  spread  o. 
the  fire.) 

3.  The  settler  and  his  family  fought  the  fire  with  back- 
fires, and  saved  their  house.  (Tell  what  part  each  member  ol 
the  family  played  in  the  struggle.) 

B.    An  Adventure  in  the  Snow. 

1.  Two  boys  started  in  a  sleigh  to  visit  their  uncle  twelv< 
miles  away.  (Tell  their  names  and  describe  the  weather  ana 
the  road.) 

2.  A  storm  came  up;  they  were  obliged  to  take  sheltei 
in  an  old  hut  in  the  woods.     (Describe  the  hut.) 

3.  There  they  were  obliged  to  stay  two  days.  (Tell  abou 
their  food  and  how  they  kept  warm.) 

4.  At  length  the  road  was  broken  through  by  a  party 
men  and  they  went  on  to  their  uncle's.    (Tell  about  the  anxiet 
of  their  friends  and  the  search  for  the  boys.) 

Choose  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences  and  expan 
it  into  one  or  two  paragraphs: 

1.  A  startling  thunder  clap  followed  the  blinding  flas' 
of  lightning,  and  then  the  storm  came. 

2.  The  newsboy  was  an  interesting  little  ragamuffin. 

3.  We  were  standing  on  the  street  corner  when  the  misha 
occurred. 

4.  "A  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age." 

5.  The  mountain  lake  lay  before  us  like  a  slivery  mirror 

6.  The  animal  gave  no  signs  of  having  seen  us,  and  acte 
very  naturally. 

7.  It  was  a  golden  summer  day. 

8.  Her  whole  appearance  expressed  a  motherly  spirit. 

9.  The  fire  was  well  under  way  when  we  reached  the  plac 

10.  It  was  a  critical  moment  of  the  game. 
Write  ten  good  topic  sentences  which  you  could  use  i 

paragraphs,  if  called  on  to  do  so. 
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COMPOSITION— 6B. 

{Continued  from  Teachers  Moxograpiis,  November,  1917.) 
Written — (1)  Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  Peter  the  Great  was  not  alarmed  because  the  land 
ivas  swampy,  nor  did  he  fear  because  it  was  covered  with 
voods.  He  said  to  himself,  "Here  I  will  erect  my  seaport  and 
ny  capital !"  » 

(b)  "What  sort  of  a  man  was  Jerrold?"  was  asked  of 
vir.  Douglas,  an  old  London  publisher.  "He  was  a  little  man," 
vas  the  reply,  "about  five  feet  high,  long  hair,  prominent 
heek-bones,  a  keen  eye,  and  his  form  a  little  bent.  I  knew  him 
ery  well." 

(c)  Some  one  said  of  Robert  Bums,  "He  is  great  in 
erse,  greater  in  prose,  still  greater  in  conversation." 

(2)  A  composition  describing  some  class-room  or  school 
ctivity,  such  as,  "A  School-City  Meeting,"  "A  Folk  Dance," 
Field  Day,"  "The  School  Orchestra." 

X.  Grammar:  Declension  of  personal  pronouns  (con- 
inued). 

Classification  of  adverbs. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  interrogative  and  im- 
erative  sentences  containing  compound  parts  and  parts  in 
pposition. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memory  selection:  "The 
uilders." — (Longfellow.) 

(2)  "Than"  and  the  construction  which  follows  it  may 
s'made  the  basis  of  drill. 

"I  like  you  better  than  he." 
;  "I  like  you  better  than  him." 

Pupils  should  see  that  while  both  sentences  are  correct, 
have  different  meanings.     "Than"  as  a  conjunction  is 
.ilowed  by  the  same  case  as  the  case  of  the  world  denoting 
le  thing  with  which  the  comparison  is  made. 

Written — (1)  Dictation  of  the  following: 

IH[a)  On  October  29,  1878,  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  was 
^Bt  time  our  minister  to  Spain,  wrote  in  a  letter,  "I  have 
^Bonor  to  inform  you  that  General  Grant  arrived  here  on 
e  morning  of  the  18th." 

(b)  She  thought  wistfully,  many  and  many  a  time  of  the 
d,  clean,  bare,  wind-swept  attics,  with  their  empty  walls,  and 

i  eir  quaint  lattices,  and  shadowy  eaves,  and  the  little  ancient 
3  wns  where  the  belfry  bells  were  ringing  in  the  quiet  prov- 
ces  far  away. 

(c)  I  suppose  that  very  few  casual  readers  of  the  "New 
ork  Herald"  of  August  13,  1863,  observed,  in  an  obscure 

,  '  I  ner,  among  the  "Deaths,"  the  announcement — 

■Nolan.    Died  on  the  11th  of  May." 
2)   Using  the  following  suggestion  as  basis,  have  pupils 
up  an  outline  and  develop  this  latter  into  a  composition 
I  the  subject  of  "Our  School  Assembly." 
Ml^-    Where  and  when  held.    Who  participates. 
W^^.     Order  of  Exercises. 

3.    Of  what  use.    General  remarks. 

P.  S. — The  importance  of  helping  the  pupil  in  this  grade 
t  form  a  habit  of  consulting  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation 
T^'ord-study  as  well  as  for  spelling  cannot  be  overestimat- 
• .  Heretofore  he  has  perhaps  lacked  the  skill  necessary  for 
1  ;ful,  intelligent  and  frequent  recourse  to  that  book.  Perhaps 
1  has  not  felt  the  need  of  securing  the  desirable  information, 
may  now  be  made  to  feel  this  need  very  keenly.     Let  him 


consult  the  dictionary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pronunciation 
of  words  of  which  he  thinks  he  is  sure.  A  sense  of  the  in- 
secureness  of  his  knowledge  of  English  words  will  soon  dawn 
upon  him.  With  this  growing  sense  he  begins  to  realize  alsa 
that  here  improvement  is  possible  without  the  embarrassment 
of  appealing  to  and  depending  upon  another  for  assistance. 
Let  him  look  up  the  pronunciation  of  the  following:  "Hic- 
cough," "juvenile,"  "spiritual." 

MODEL  COMPOSITION. 

Corot's  Dance  of  the  Nymphs. 

Corot's  "Morning"  or  "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs"  shows- 
us  his  way  of  working.  We  have  in  it  an  open  space  just  at 
the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  sun  is  shining  out  through  the  morn- 
ing mist.  A  band  of  sprites  is  frisking  and  frolicking  over 
the  grass.  Near  the  right  side  of  the  picture  one  of  the 
nymphs  jokingly  pulls  a  companion  by  the  arm,  teasing  her  to 
come  join  in  the  fun. 

The  feeling  in  this  picture  is  one  of  mingled  mist  and  sun- 
shine, of  the  awakening  song  of  birds,  of  delight  in  the  simple 
fact  of  being  alive. 

The  dark  and  the  light  parts  of  the  picture  blend  with  each 
other  beautifully.  The  soft,  feathery  masses  of  foliage  make 
a  delicate  transition  from  the  deep  shade  of  the  full  sunshine 
and  the  misty  haze  of  the  distance*  Even  the  nymphs  and 
fauns  have  something  of  the  hazy  outline  of  the  foliage  above 
their  heads. 

This  wood  scene  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  impulse  to  frolic 
and  sing  which  comes  with  the  dawn  of  a  fresh  country  morn- 
ing. It  means  just  what  is  meant  by  the  song  of  birds  and' 
flutterings  of  butterflies. 

Adapted  from  Emery's  "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures." 

The  Float. 
The  carriage  we  liked  most  was  the  "float."  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  plays  of  other  boys,  though  perhaps  it  is  well 
known.  For  a  good,  float  you  want  a  board  a  foot  wide,  an 
inch  thick,  and  four  feet  long.  You  want  two  rollers,  which 
had  better  be  of  hard  wood,  each  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter ;  two  inches  would  be  better  than  one,  but 
you  take  what  you  can  get;  a  broomstick  furnishes  two  or 
three  good  ones.  Placing  these  rollers  two  feet  apart  on  the 
ground,  you  put  the  float  upon  them,  with  one  roller  at  the  end, 
and  the  other  in  the  middle.  Then  seat  yourself  carefully  on 
the  board,  having  two  paddles  in  your  hands,  made  from 
shingles.  With  these  two  paddles  you  will  find  that  you  can 
propel  yourself  over  any  floor  of  reasonable  smoothness. 
From  "A  New  England  Boyhood" — Edzvard  Everett  Hale. 
How  TO  Make  a  Calendar. 

Calendars  are  always  welcome  and  appropriate  on  New^ 
Years.  Decide  upon  twelve  persons  whom  you  would  like  to- 
think  of  often.  Take  twelve  pieces  of  heavy,  unruled,  tinted 
writing  paper.  Cut  twelve  strips  of  white  writing  paper  of 
exactly  the  same  size.  Send  one  to  each  chosen  individual  and 
ask  that  the  friend's  name  and  some  sentiment  be  written  on^ 
the  paper  and  that  it  be  returned  to  you.  Having  received  all 
the  slips,  paste  one  near  the  top  of  each  sheet  of  writing  paper ; 
below  paste  one  leaf  of  a  printed  calendar  representing  one- 
month. 

Use  a  Christmas  card  for  an  outside  cover  and  through  the 
two  top  corners  of  the  calendar  make  round  holes  large  enough 
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to  allow  a  silken  cord,  matching  in  color  the  tint  of  the  paper, 
to  pass  through.  Then  fasten  all  the  pieces  of  the  calendar 
together  in  order,  January  being  the  first  and  December  the 
last.  As  each  month  passes  by  slide  the  leaf  back  on  the 
cords,  bringing  January,  for  instance,  then  February  to  view. 
Hold  the  two  loops  of  cord  together  at  the  top  and  hang  the 
calendar  where  it  may  be  readily  seen. 

Beard's  "What  a  Girl  Can  Make  and  Do." 

A  Conversation. 
"You  must  be  a  stranger,  sir,  in  these  parts." 
"Yes;  my  home  is  very  far  from  here." 
"How  far?" 

"More  than  a  thousand  leagues." 

"More  than  a  thousand  leagues !    And  why  have  you  come 
so  far  from  home?" 

"To  travel,  to  see  how  you  live  in  this  country." 
"Have  you  no  relations  in  your  own?" 

"Yes,  I  have  both  brothers  and  sisters,  a  father  and " 

"And  a  mother?" 
"Thank  Heaven,  I  have." 
"And  did  you  leave  her?" 

— H.  W.  Longfellow. 

The  Springfield  Fox. 

I  soon  saw  the  interesting  family  that  lived  in  the  cellar 
near  by.  There  were  four  little  foxes.  They  looked  curiously  - 
like  little  lambs,  with  their  woolly  coats,  their  long  thick  legs 
and  innocent  expressions.  A  second  glance  at  their  broad, 
sharp-nosed,  sharp-eyed  visages  showed  that  each  of  these 
innocents  was  the  making  of  a  crafty  fox. 

They  played  about  in  the  sun,  till  a  slight  sound  made  them 
scurry  under  ground.  But  their  alarm  was  needless,  for  the 
cause  of  it  was  their  mother.  She  stepped  from  the  bushes, 
bringing  a  hen.  A  low  call  from  her  and  the  little  fellows 
came  tumbling  out.    Then  began  a  scene  I  thought  charming. 

They  rushed  on  the  hen,  and  tussled  and  fought  with  it 
and  each  other.  The  mother,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  for  enemies, 
looked  on  with  fond  delight. 

— Ernest  Seton  Thompson. 

GEOGRAPHY  QUESTIONS— 6B 

Russia  (in  Europe). 

Look  at  your  map  and  tell  me  the  largest  country  in  Europe. 
In  what  part  of  Europe  is  it? 

How  many  boys  in  this  class  were  born  in  Russia?  How 
many  boys  have  parents  born  in  Russia  ? 

Look  at  your  map,  find  Latitude ;  Longitude. 

With  what  country  of  North  America  does  Russia  cor- 
respond in  latitude  ? 

Locate  the  countries  that  border  on  Russia. 

On  what  waters  does  Russia  border  ? 

Compare  Russia  with  the  United  States  in  size  and  popula- 
tion. 

Describe  the  coast  line  of  Russia.  Which  part  of  Russia 
has  no  coast  line  ? 

Why  are  the  harbors  of  Russia  of  little  value? 

Describe  the  general  surface  of  Russia. 

Locate  the  chief  mountains  of  Europe — tell  in  what  direc- 
tion they  run.    What  countries  do  they  separate? 

Name  the  longest  river  of  Russia ;  tell  where  it  rises,  in 
what  direction  and  into  what  body  of  water  it  flows.    In  what 


way  does  the  Volga  compare  with  Mississippi  River?  Tell 
what  you  know  about  the  rivers  of  Russia. 

Describe  in  general  the  climate  of  Russia,  including  the 
"Climate  Behs"  or  regions.  Why  has  Russia  a  climate  of 
great  extremes? 

Where  is  the  chief  agricultural  region  of  Russia,  and 
what  are  the  chief  products? 

Where  is  the  chief  cattle-raising  section? 

What  are  the  chief  products  of  the  North? 

What  minerals  are  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  ? 

Then  in  what  industry  do  most  of  the  Russians  make  theij 
living  ? 

Name  the  other  important  industries  and  tell  in  whai 
sections  they  are  chiefly  carried  on. 

What  does  Russia  export  to  this  country?    Import? 

Why  are  the  ports  of  Northern  Russia  not  of  great  com 
mercial  value? 

What  do  you  know  about  the  annual  fairs  held  in  Russia 

Locate  the  capital  of  Russia  and  compare  it  in  size  wit 
the  other  capitals  in  Europe ;  with  New  York  City. 

For  what  is  it  noted? 

Locate  Moscow ;  for  what  is  it  noted  ? 

Locate  Odessa ;  for  what  is  it  noted  ? 

Tell  what  you  know  about  the  government  of  Russia. 

Compare  education  in  Russia  with  education  in  Unite 
States  and  Germany. 

Tell  what  you  know  about  the  life  of  the  people  in  Rusn 

Why  do  so  many  Russians  emigrate  to  the  United  State 

Week  XII. 
A  ustria-Hungary. 

In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Austria-Hungary  ? 

Find  the  latitude  of  southern  boundary. 

Find  the  latitude  of  northern  boundary. 

Find  the  longitude  of  western  boundary. 

Find  the  longitude  of  eastern  boundary. 

In  what  part  of  the  Empire  is  Austria?    Hungary? 
hernia? 

Name  the  countries  that  border  on  Austria-Hungary, 
tell  in  what  direction  from  it  each  is. 

On  what  waters  does  Austria-Hungary  border? 

What  is  the  size  of  Austria-Hungary  as  compared  w 
other  countries  of  Europe?    Compare  with  New  York  Sta 

Describe  the  coast  line  of  Austria-Hungary.  How  does  ' 
extent  of  Austria's  coast  line  compare  with  that  of  German 
Which  country  is  least  suited  for  commerce  ? 

Describe  the  surface  of  Austria;  of  Hungary.  W 
mountains  separate  Austria-Hungary  from  other  countries? 

Locate  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  tell  in  what  direct 
they  run ;  do  the  same  with  the  Tyrol  Alps. 

Name  the  chief  river  of  Austria-Hungary  and  trace 
course,  including  the  countries  through  which  it  flows. 

Discuss  the  chmate  of  Austria-Hungary.  What  effect  h' 
the  mountain  regions  on  its  climate? 

Name  the  chief  farm  products  of  Austria-Hungary, 
which  of  these  products  is  it  the  leading  country? 

What  products  are  gotten  from  the  mountain  regions? 

Name  some  of  the  manufactured  products. 

Which  of  these  comes  principally  from  Bohemia  ? 

(Continued  on  page  168.)  _j, 
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QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7A. 

{Continued  from  December,  1917.) 
THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 
Lesson  One. 
Review :  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  Adverbs. 
1.     What  are  the  classes  of  pronouns? 
Give  sentences  to  ilkistrate  each  class. 
Write  declension  of  I,  He,  Who. 
How  do  you  parse  a  pronoun? 
Name  the  classes  of  adjectives. 
Give  sentences  to  illustrate  each  class. 
What  is  comparison  of  the  adjective? 
What  are  the  degrees  of  comparison  ? 
Name  the  three  ways  an  adjective  is  compared. 
Give  an  example  to  illustrate  each  way. 
How  do  you  parse  the  adjective? 
Name  the  classes  of  adverb. 
Give  sentences  to  illustrate  each  class. 
Which  class  of  adverbs  may  be  compared  ? 
Compare  fortunately  and  tell  how  you  did  it. 
In  the  following  sentences,  parse  words  underlined: 
1)     The  clock  that  usually  stands  here  has  never  run  accu- 
I  Uely.     (2)     Why  did  yon  come  today?     (3)     He's  armed 
'ithoutj  that's  innocent  within. 
17.     Analyze  these  sentences  also. 

Lesson  Two. 
Prepositions. 

1.  What  is  a  preposition? 

2.  Between   what   words   does   the  preposition   show  the 
''  :lation  ? 

3.  What  do  you  form  when  you  use  the  preposition  with 
noun? 

4.  How  are  these  phrases  used  in  the  sentence? 

5.  If  the  phrase  follows  a  verb, -what  kind  is  it? 

6.  If  the  preposition  shows  the  relation  between  two  nouns 
hat  kind  is  it? 

i     7.    What  kind  of  a  phrase  is  each  of  the  following : 

"The  note  to  the  teacher  contained  about  the  lessons.    The 
I  ly  ran  down  the  street  after  a  wagon." 

8.    What   does  each   preposition   in   the  above  sentences 
(Relation  between  what  words?) 
Name  several  prepositions  containing  2,  3  or  4  letters. 
In  what  case  is  the  noun  after  a  preposition? 
Make  a  sentence  containing  suitable  phrases  from  the 


■ow? 
9. 
10. 
11. 


-llowing: 


Clouds  

Men  

Train  

Born 

Tom  went 


us. 


wealth. 

-  Boston. 
Savannah. 

the 


street. 


I 

^^V         Asleep the  sermon, 

12.     How  to  parse  a  preposition :    Between  what  it  shows 
t;  relation. 

13."    Select  prepositions  from  some  passages  in  a  Reader 
c  Grammar. 
14.     Give  elliptical  sentences  to  supply  the  preposition. 
Lesson  Three. 
Conjunctions. 

1.      What  is  a  conjunction?     Whv  arp  fVipv  sn  imnnrtnnt? 


2.  If  a  conjunction  connects  two  principal  or  co-ordinate 
clauses,  what  kind  of  a  sentence  do  you  have? 

3.  If  a  conjunction  connects  a  principal  clause  with  a 
subordinate  clause  what  kind  of  a  sentence  do  you  have? 

4.  What  else  do  conjunctions  connect  besides  clauses  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  conjunctions  connect  the  clauses  of  a 
compound  sentence? 

6.  Make  a  sentence  containing  a  co-ordinating  conjunc- 
tion. 

7.  What  are  the  two  common  co-ordinating  conjunctions? 

8.  What  kind  of  conjunctions  connect  the  clauses  of  a 
complex  sentence? 

9.  Make  sentences  using  the  subordinating  conjunctions: 
if,  than,  that,  when,  where. 

10.  Some  conjunctions  are  used  in  pairs.     Name  some 
that  go  in  pairs. 

11.  Of  what  must  you  be  careful  when  using  conjunctions 
in  pairs? 

12.  How  to  parse  a  conjunction. .  Kind  and  what  it  con- 
nects. 

13.  Give  sentences  containing  the  conjunction  of  com- 
parison than. 

14.  Give  a  lesson  in  supplying  conjunctions  from  a  list 
given,  to  fill  blanks  in  serrtences. 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 
Lesson  One. 
Review  of  Definitions. 

1.  What  is  a  noun?    Name  the  classes  of  nouns. 

2.  Give  a  sentence  to   illustrate  common,    proper,    col- 
lective. 

3.  Give  3  rules  for  forming  the  plural  number. 

4.  What  case  of  a  noun  has  a  sign  to  distinguish  it? 

5.  Tell  how  you  write  the  possessive  singular. 

6.  The  possessive  plural  when  it  ends  in  "s". 

7.  When  the  plural  does  not  end  in  "s". 

8.  Name  the  classes  of  pronouns. 

9.  What  is  the  relative  pronoun  ? 

10.  To  what  is  each  relative  applied? 

11.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate^use  of  each. 

12.  Name  classes  of  adjectives. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  ant 
adverb  ? 

14.  What  does  a  conjunction  do? 

15.  What  does  a  preposition  do? 

16.  In  the  following  parse :  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives, 
adverbs:  1.  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  2.  There  he  was  quite 
safe.  3.  My  sister  will  come  presently.  4.  This  child  was 
very  little  hurt.    5.     Little  white  lily  smells  very  sweet. 

Lesson  Two. 

1.  What  is  an  interjection  ?    Name  several. 

2.  Name  some  that  express  surprise:  sorrow,  joy,  anger, 
warning. 

3.  What  must  follow  an  interjection? 

4.  How  is  the  interjection  O  written? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  familiar  interjections. 

Conjunctions. — Fill    blanks    with    appropriate    con- 
junctions. 

1.  I  cannot  deny he  means  well. 

2.  He  was  punished he  was  guilty. 

■?        T   ^i^„\A  I I Zj. 
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■  walk. 


4.  I  wonder he  will  come. 

5.  I  do  not  know 1  shall  ride  — 

6.  Tell  kind  each  conjunction  is  and  what  it  connects. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  familiar  conjunctions. 
Review:  . 

1.  How  many  parts  of  speech? 

2.  Which  2  are  most  commonly  used? 

3.  What  parts  modify  other  words? 

4.  What  part  of  speech  connects? 

5.  Tell  part  of  speech  each  word  is  in  the  following: 
1.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  2.  Custom  reconciles 
us  to  everything.  3.  The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow. 
4.  Patience  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  genius.  5.  Earth 
with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God. 

Lesson  Three. 
Verb. 

1.  What  is  a  verb?    What  is  it  called  in  a  sentence? 

2.  Verb  may  assert  action,  state  or  condition,  feeling,  and 
existence  or  being.  In, the  following  tell  what  each  verb  as- 
serts or  states:  Birds  sing;  my  lady  sleeps;  he  loves  children; 
There  is  a  flaw  in  the  metal. 

3.  What  do  most  verbs  assert? 

4.  The  verb  "Be".    Why  is  it  called  a  copulative  verb? 

5.  What  is  a  cooulative  verb  ?  Name  some  others  besides 
the  verb  be. 

6.  The  verb  be  has  several  forms.  In  the  following  select 
the  verb  be  or  its  form : 

I  am  well.  Thou  art  the  man.  Be  ye  perfect.  The  win- 
dows are  open.    The  sun  was  hot.    The  nuts  were  ripe. 

7.  Give  a  sentence  where  the  verb  asserts  action. 

8.  Where  the  verb  asserts  state  or  condition. 

9.  Where  the  verb  asserts  feeling. 

10.  Where  the  verb  asserts  existence. 

11.  In  sentences  of  number  6  above  parse  the  nouns,  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives. 

12.  Write  a  simple  sentence  with  adjective  phrase. 

13.  A  simple  sentence  with  adverbial  phrase. 

14.  A  complex  sentence  with  relative  pronoun. 

15.  A  compound  sentence  with  conjunction  and. 

16.  A  compound  sentence  with  conjunction  but. 

Fifteenth  Week — Lesson  L 
Verb  Phrases. 

1.  Make  assertions  about  a  subject  as  follows:  Dorothy — 
■studies,  is  studying,  has  studied,  has  been  studying,  will  study, 
may  be  studying,  may  have  been  studying,  should  have  been 
studying. 

2.  The  first  assertion  is  made  by  one  word. 

3.  The  others  are  made  by  a  group  called  a  verb  phrase. 

4.  A  verb  phrase  may  be  declarative,  interrogative,  nega- 
tive and  emphatic. 

5.  Write  sentences  with  verb_  phrases  to  illustrate  num- 
ber 4.  As:  1.  She  sings.  Declarative.  2.  Does  she  sing? 
Interrogative.  3.  She  does  not  sing.  Negative.  4.  She  cer- 
tainly does  sing.    Emphatic.    5.  Make  original  sentences. 

6.  What  is  a  verb  phrase? 

7.  In  the  following  point  out  the  forms  of  the  verb  "Be." 
1.  Daniel  Webster  was  an  orator.  2.  Art  thou  a  stranger  in 
the  city?  3.  Books  are  the  legacies  of  genius.  4.  If  I  were 
lie,  I  would  not  hesitate.  5.  How  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  foun- 
tain of  srladness. 


I 


8.  Parse  the  nouns. 

9.  Select  the  phrases,  tell  kind  and  relation  of  each. 

10.  Parse  the  pronouns. 

Lesson  IL 

1.  Verbs  are  either  used  transitively  or  intransitivel 
When  IS  a  verb  transitive  ?    Give  a  sentence. 

2.  What  is  an  intransitive  verb?    Give  a  sentence. 

3.  A  verb  may  be  used  either  as  a  transitive  or  intransiti) 
one. 

Tell  whether  these  verbs  are  transitive  or  intransitive,  ar 
why:  The  boy  flies  a  kite.  The  bird  flies  swiftly.  The  rai 
stopped  the  play.    The  rain  stopped  at  noon. 

4.  In  the  following  select  the  verbs  stating  the  kind  eac 
is  by  its  use:  1.  Tom  broke  a  window.  2.  Do  you  stuc 
Latin?  3.  Bruno  bit  the  tramp.  4.  Who  will  toll  the  bel 
5.  Chaucer  was  a  poet.    6.  We  soldiers  will  follow. 

5.  Which  verbs  are  completed  by  novms  ? 

6.  Which  of  the  nouns  are  object  complements? 

7.  Which  are  predicate  nominatives  ? 

8.  Analyze  each  sentence. 

9.  Parse  the  nouns  and  pronouns. 

10.  What  may  be  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  besid( 
noun  or  pronoun  ? 

Lesson  IIL 

Some  difUcult  verbs  used  transitively  and  intransitive 
1.  Tell  how  each  underhned  verb  is  used:  Divided  we  f 
Great  Ceasar  fell.  Woodman,  fell  that  tree.  They  felled 
tlie  trees.  Lie  still.  Lay  the  book  down.  Rise  with  the  la 
Raise  your  head.    Let  us  sit  down.    Set  the  lamp  on  the  tal 

2.  Distinguishing  between  use  of  lie  (to  recline)  and  I 
Write  principal  parts  of  both  verbs.  Why  are  they  called  pi 
cipal  parts?    Insert  the  proper  verb  in  the  following:  (a)  1 

lie 
him there,     (b)   I  fpund  it. . .  .on  the  floor,     (c)  Slo^ 

lay 

and  sadly  we him  down,      (d)   He  told   me  to. 

down,   and   I down,      (e)  During  the   storm   the  s 

at  anchor. 

3.  Correct   use  of  rise  and  raise.     Principal  parts : 

up,  you  lazy  fellow,    (b)  The  price  of  corn  has. . 

(c)   She   can  not   get   her  bread   to (d)  He., 

himself  up  before  I  reached  him. 

4.  Correct  use  of  sit  and  set.    Principal  parts:  (a)  Wl^ 

do  you ?    (b)   Have  you there  long?     (c)   Le 

a  good  example,      (d)   She  had  to up  all  ni  i. 

(e)  The  calamity heavy  upon  me. 

5.  Tell  which  of  the  verbs  are  transitive. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Lesson  L     Voice. 

1.  How  many  ways  are  there  of  using  a  transitive  y«| 

2.  When  the  subject  names  the  actor  and  the  actio:! 
received  by  some  person  or  thing,  what  voice  is  the  verb?  I 

3.  What  voice  is  the  verb  in  when  the  subject  natnes'j 
receiver  of  the  action? 

4.  What  is  voice  as  applied  to  the  verb? 

5.  When  is  a  verb  in  the  active  voice? 

6.  When  is  it  in  the  passive  voice? 

(Continued  on   pas^e  168.) 
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QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7B 

(Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  December,  1917.) 

4.  Whence  has  this  trouble  come? 

5.  Why  have  you  stayed  away  so  long? 

Note  the  adverbs.  They  can  also  be  used  in  a  complex 
sentence  to  connect  and  are  then  called  conjunctive  adverbs, 
i.  e.  I  do  not  know  ivhere  he  has  gone. 

6.  In  the  following  select  conjunctive  adverbs: 

1.  When  money  is  plentiful,  prices  are  high. 

2.  Mason  saw  where  the  road  made  a  turn. 

3.  Do  you  know  why  there  is  no  game  today? 

4.  No  one  knows  how  he  reached  home. 

5.  I  have  not  been  away  since  you  were  here. 

6.  He  will  not  go  before  you  return. 

7.  I  am  as  tall  as  my  brother  is. 

7.  Name  5  interrogative  adverbs.    Make  sentences. 

8.  Give  a  list  of  7  or  more  conjunctive  adverbs.  Make 
sentences  to  illustrate. 

9.  Analyze  group  6  sentences. 

10.  Parse  the  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns. 

THIRTEENTH  WEEK. 
Lesson  One. 
A  Review. 
In  what  respects  are  nouns  and  pronouns  alike? 
How  does  the  pronoun  differ  from  the  noun? 
What  do  you  do  when  you  decline  a  noun  ? 
Write  the  declension  of  vian  and  boy. 
Write  the  declension  of  /,  you,  she. 
To  what  is  each  relative  pronoun  applied  ? 
Use  who  and  whom  correctly  in  sentences. 
Tell  the  difference  between  what  and  the  other  rela- 

9.  Name  the  words  called  Articles. 

10.  Tell  when  "a"  is  used,  and  when  "an"  is  used. 

11.  How  do  adjectives  and  adverbs  agree? 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an 
adverb  ? 

13.  Name  kinds  of  adjectives.    One  of  each  kind. 

14.  Name  classes  of  adverbs.    One  of  each  class. 

15.  Compare  1  adjective  and  1  adverb. 

16.  What  two  words  are  used  as  adjective  pronouns? 
Write  sentences  containing  these  words,  both  singular  and 
plural. 

17.  Analyze: 

1.  But  you,  who  are  always  dreaming,  prefer  music 

that  puts  you  to  sleep. 

2.  No   one  here  knows  mc,  who  is  carrying  the 

good  news  to  the  city. 

3.  After  breakfast  I  'walk  a  mile. 

18.  Parse  underlined  words. 

Lesson  Two. 
The  Verb. 

1.  What  is  a  verb? 

2.  What  are  the  classes  as  to  their  use  in  the  sentence  ?  • 

3.  Give  definition  of  a  transitive  verb  and  use  one  in  a 
sentence, 

4.  Give  definition  of  an  intransitive  verb,  and  use  one  in  a 
sentence. 

5.  Select  from  exercises  in  a  text-book  the  transitive  and 


6.  Construct  two  sentences  for  each  of  the  following 
words,  first  used  as  a  transitive  verb,  and,  second,  used  in- 
transitively :  Draw,  ring,  begin,  choose,  break,  bend,  catch,  feel, 
hear,  think. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  each  of  the  verbs  above. 

8.  What  is  a  complex  sentence  ? 

9.  What  is  a  compound  sentence? 

10.  What  is  a  simple  sentence? 

11.  What  do  you  do  when  you  analyze  a  sentence? 

12.  Analyze  the  following  (or  others)  and  parse  words 
underlined : 

1.  Children,  listen  to  my  story  of  the  battle. 

2.  He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  lying 

there. 

3.  Since  he  had  arrived  on  the  island  he  had  seen 

no  human  being. 

4.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  but  the  clouds  were  be- 

ginning to  break. 

5.  "Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?"  said  the  spider 

to  the  fly. 

Lesson  3. — 1.  The  assertions  made  by  the  verb  are  made 
under  various  conditions,  as:  (1)  To  show  the  actor  or  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  action;  (2)  the  intention  of  the  speaker;  (3)  the 
time  referred  to ;  (4)  the  number  of  persons  or  things  con- 
cerned; and  (5)  the  person  of  the  subject. 

2.  What  are  these  changes  called  ? 

3.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb  ? 

4.  What  does  Voice  show  as  to  the  verb? 

5.  What  kind  of  verbs  are  inflected  for  "voice"? 

6.  When  is  a  verb  in  the  active  voice  ? 

7.  When  is  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice  ? 

8.  In  the  two  sentences  who  is  the  actor? 

1.  Pompey  was  defeated  by  Csesar. 

2.  Caesar  defeated  Pompey. 

9.  In  Sentence  1  what  does  the  subject  name? 

10.  What  does  the  subject  name  in  Sentence  2? 

11.  How  do  you  change  a  verb  from  the  active  tro  the  pas"' 
sive  voice? 

12.  Give  group  to  change  from  active  to  passive  and  from 
passive  to  active— from  a  text-book. 

13.  Make  original  sentences  and  change  to  opposite  voice. 

14.  Analyze  the  following  and  parse  words  underlined : 

1.  The  palace  where  this  occurred  was  about  a 

mile  from  town. 

2.  I  remember  the  day  when  I  first  saw  him. 

3.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  sea  was  very 

smooth. 

4.  The  fires  were  lit,  and  the  table  was  spread. 

5.  The  engine  ran  three  months  without  a  break. 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

Lesson  1.  What  is  the  form  as  to  the  use  of  the  copu- 
lative ? 

2.  Can  it  be  inflected  for  voice?    Why? 

3.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  "copulative"  verb? 

4.  The  most  familiar  copulative  verb  is  "be,"  with  its  vari- 
ous forms.    Name  these  various  forms. 

5.  Tell  why  each  underlined  verb  in  the  following  is  copu- 
lative : 

1.     The  captain  was  brave  and  handsome. 
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2.  Miss  Quiglcy  appeared  very  grim  on  her  gray 

horse. 

3.  My  aunt's  horse  was  so  old  that  he  had  become 

gray. 

4.  Gladstone  ivas  an  English  statesman. 

5.  If  you  prove  faithful  to  others,  they  will  remain 

faithful  friends. 

6.  Other  copulatives:  Seem,  look,  taste,  feel,  grow. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  and  parse  words  underlined : 

1.  Not  one  of  the  little  party  hesitated,  but  their 

faces  gre'iV  more  anxious  as  they  proceeded. 

2.  The  painter  turned  as  he  spoke. 

3.  Harry  was  given  a  penny  by  his  mother. 

4.  When  the  Captain  went  away,  he  left  the  engi- 

neer five  hundred  dollars. 

5.  'In  some  places  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is   a  mile 

deep. 
Lesson  2. — 1.     What  two  things  does  tense  indicate  about 
the  verb? 

2.  What  three  tenses  show  the  three  divisions  of  time? 

3.  What  are  the  three  principal  tenses? 

4.  What  does  the  present  tense  denote?    Give  a  verb. 

5.  What  does  the  past  tense  denote  ?    Give  a  verb. 

6.  What  does  the  future  tense  denote?    Give  a  verb. 

7.  What  are  the  two  auxiliaries  used  in  the  future  tense? 

8.  What  are  the  names  of  the  three  tenses  that  show  the 
action  as  completed  or  perfect? 

9.  What  does  the  present  perfect  (have  written)  show  of 
the  action  ? 

10.  What  does  the  past  perfect  (had  written)   show  of 
the  action? 

11.  What  does  the  future  perfect   (shall  have  written) 
show  of  the  action? 

12.  From  an  exercise  in  a  text  book  select  the  verbs  in 
various  tenses. 

13.  Make  a  list  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  from  the  follow- 
ing.   TeU  why  you  called  each : 

1.  John  read  the  book.    John  had  read  the  book. 

2.  Katherine  finished  the  book.    Katherine  had  just 

finished  the  book. 

3.  I  shall  finish  the  book  tomorrow.    By  tomorrow 

I  shall  have  finished  the  book. 

4.  I  think  of  you  frequently.     I  have  thought  of 

you  very  frequently  of  late. 

5.  His  father  had  forbidden  his  accompanying  us. 
Lesson   3. — 1.     What  auxiliaries   are  used  to   show   the 

future  tense  of  the  verb  ? 

2.  What  does  shall  express  in  the  first  person? 

3.  What  does  zmll  denote  when  used  with  subjects  of  the 
first  person? 

4.  What  does  shall  denote  when  used  with  subjects  of  the 
second  person? 

5.  What  does  zmll  denote  when  used  with  subjects  of  the 
second  person  ? 

6.  What  does  mode  indicate  of  the  action? 

7.  The  indicative  mode  is  the  "fact"  mode. 

8.  The  imperative  mode  is  the  "command"  mode. 

9.  The  subjunctive  mode  is  the  "doubt"  mode. 

10.  Give  the  definitions  of  indicative,  imperative  and  the 


11.  By  what  subordinating  conjunctions  is  the  subjunctive 
mode  introduced? 

12.  Peculiarities  of  the  subjunctive  mode: 

1.  Usually  preceded   by   "if,"   "though,"   "unless," 

etc. 

2.  Absence  of  the  letter  "s"  at  the  end  of  the  verb, 

3.  The  assertion  is  conditional,  doubtful,  untrue. 

4.  The  use  of  should  and  would  in  place  of  shd! 

and  zt/Ul. 

13.  Tell  which  is  preferable  form  in  the  following  verbi, 
used  in  subjunctive  mode: 

1.  I  wish  I  (was)   (were)  a  man. 

2.  If  I  (was)  (were)  you,  I  would  stay  at  home. 

3.  The  train  could  go  faster  if  it   (was)    (were^ 

necessary. 

14.  From  a  set  of  exercises  select  mode  of  verbs. 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 
Review  :   Mode — Tense. 
Lesson  L — 1.    Give  definition  of  each  tense.    A  sentem 
to  illustrate  each  tense. 

2.  Give  definition  of  each  mode.    A  sentence  to  illustrai 
each  mode. 

3.  Exercise  to  distinguish  the  meaning  and  give  mode  ad 
tense  of  verbs : 

1.  (a)  If  she  goes,  I  will  go.    (b)  If  she  go,  I  wa 

go. 

2.  (a)  If  she  were  going,  I  would  go.     (b)  If  si 

had  gone,  I  would  go. 

3.  (a)   If  he  follows  my  advice,  he  will  succee 

(b)  If  he  followed  my  advice,  he  would  su 
ceed. 

4.  If  she  speaks  French,  she  will  need  no  intfl 

prefer,      (b)    If  she  speak   French,  she 
need  no  interpreter. 

5.  (a)  If  he  is  faithful  he  will  be  promoted. 

If  he  should  be  faithful,  he  would  be  pn 
moted. 

4.  Upon  what  does  the  verb  depend  for  its  person 
number? 

5.  What  is  the  rule  for  a  plural  subject?    Give  examp 

6.  What  kind  of  a  verb  is  used  for  a  compound  subje 
as  regards  the  number  ?    Give  sentence. 

7.  If  the  subjects  are  joined  by  "either — or,"  what  niuah 
is  the  verb?    Give  sentence. 

8.  Write  third  person,  singular,  present  and  past  of  M 
eral  verbs:  Lead,  have,  say,  build,  go  (or  any  others). 

9.  Write  present  perfect  and  past  perfect  of  verbs,  usu 
she  as  subject;  sleep,  obey,  walk,  see,  shake  (or  others). 

10.  Write  future  and  future  perfect  tenses  of  verbs,  usil 
/  for  subject;  catch,  think,  believe,  leap,  ride  (or  others). 

11.  Write  the  six  tenses  of  "zirite,"  indicative  mode,  usi 
he  for  the  subject. 

12.       Explain  that  this  orderly  arrangement  is  a  "synopsi 

Lesson  2. — 1.    What  are  the  kinds  of  verbs  as  regai 

the  form? 

2.  Give  definition  of  a  regular  verb?    Mention  some. 

3.  What  is  an  irregular  verb  ?    Name  several. 

4.  Give  list  of  verbs  which  are  irregular  to  find  the  pr  • 
cipal  parts. 
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PocATELLO  Public  Schools 
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A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 
Clilcopee,   Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

The   School  Playgrotmd  equipped  with  Ojonasiioa  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  intennlssionB.^ 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
required  constant  si;g^ervision  to  prevent  material  barm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pi^jils  or  interference  vyith  people 
passing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  but  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  pii^ils  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportvmlty  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  bee'n 
astonishing.  The  pupils  seen  more  happy,  more  contented  with  their 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  schooli 
is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  pupils  less  restleee,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,'^  to  learn  how  quickly 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  In 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Oiar.t  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  rullnge  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the ' 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers.  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

For  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Punning  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
vlth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playground  has  its  equipment  of  play  apparatus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the'  grounds  Is  given  over 
to  play  api)aratus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  employment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  much  easier. 

We  are  using  equli>ment  manufactured  by  A.Q.Spaldlng  &  Bros., 
and  have  found  every  piece  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  Its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
tbe  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 

Yours  truly, 


READ 
THIS 


■l^/aM^  /p.  Ai^iuia/' 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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SUGGESTIVE  GRAMMAR   QUESTIONS— 8A-8B 

{Arranged  by  lessons.) 
Review. 

Lesson  Three. 

1.  What  is  a  noun?    Name  the  kinds  or  classes  of  nouns. 

2.  Definition  of  each  class,  and  illustrate  in  a  sentence. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  number  of  nouns? 

4.  Give  plurals  of  several  formed  in  various  ways. 

5.  How   many  genders   have   nouns?     Name   and   give 
definition  of  each. 

6.  What  does  the  case  of  a  noun  denote? 

7.  In  how  many  ways  is  the  noun  used  in  the  nominative 
case?  Illustrate. 

8.  Explain  how  to  write  the  possessive  plural. 

9.  In  how  many  ways  is  the  noun  used  in  the  objective 
case  ?  Illustrate. 

10."    In  the  following  Parse  Nouns  and  Verbs: 

1.  The  reaper's  work  is  done. 

2.  I  can  see  John  D.  White,  the  school  teacher, 
now,  with  his  long  beech  switch  always  in  his  hand. 

3.  Franklin  rendered  the  colonies  great  service. 

4.  John's  father  promised  him  a  holiday. 

5.  His  father  left  him  much  property. 

11.  Analyze  the  above  sentences. 

12.  Contract  subordinate  clauses  in  the  following  into 
phrases:  {\)  As  he  was  ill,  he  did  not  leave  the  house.  (2) 
Hudson  sailed  from  Amsterdam  in  a  ship  which  was  called 
the  Half  Moon.  (3)  As  we  came  nearer,  we  could  plainly 
see  the  houses  on  the  shore. 

13.  Kind  of  a  sentence  is  each  before  contracting?    After? 

14.  Give  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  each  sentence. 

■^  ^-*  --  ^        FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

Lesson  One. 
3»  '    *  "  Pronouns. 

1.  Definition  of  a  pronoun?    Analyze  the  word. 

2.  What  properties  have  pronouns? 

3.  What   is  meant   by   the  antecedent    of_  a    pronoun? 
Analyze  the  word. 

4.  Name  five  kinds  of  pronouns. 

5.  What  is  a  personal  pronoun  ?    Name  them. 

6.  What  is  an  interrogative  pronoun?    Name  them. 

7.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun?     Name  the  simple  rela- 
tives.    Name  compound  relatives. 

8.  What  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun?     Name  the  two 
with  the  plurals. 

9.  What  is  airt  indefinite  pronoun  ?    Name  some  indefinite 
prSHouns, 

J      10.    What  kind  of  pronoutt*  are  sometimes  called  adjective 
pronouns?  ' 

11.  Personal  pronouns:  Decline  the  1st  personal  pronoun. 

12.  How  is  "I"  always  written  ?    When  do  we  use  "We"  ? 

13.  Decline  the  2nd  personal  prohoun. 

14.  Why  do  we  have  three  personal  pronouns  of  the  3rd 
person  ? 

15.  Decline  he,  she  and  it. 

16.  Use  of  It.  When  used  impersonally  or  simply  as  an 
introductory  word  it  is  called  an  Expletive. 


17. 
Simple 


Exercise  in  anal\  zing  sentences : 

Complex  Compound 

Lesson  Two. 
Pronouns. 
What  is  a  compound-personal  pronoun? 
Name  those  of  the  first  person.    How  are  they  formed? 
Name  the  compound  personal  pronouns  of  the  second 


7. 
8. 
9. 


2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 


10. 
11. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
person. 

4.  Name  those  of  the  3rd  personal  pronoun. 

5.  In  what  two  cases  are  the  compound  personal  [)ro- 
nouns  ? 

6.  In  what  two  ways  are  they  used? 
What  is  meant  by  the  reflexive  use  ?    Give  sentence. 
What  is  meant  by  the  emphatic  use  ?    Give  sentence. 
Select  compound  personals  and  tell  how  used : 

1.     I  myself  have  seen  him. 
I  2.     I  think  myself  happy. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Quit  yourselves  like  men. 
He  will  tell  you  himself. 
Give  an  exercise  to  parse  the  pronouns. 
Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  > 
conscious  of  none. 

2.  Having  been  provided  with  ample  means  by 
his  fond  mother,  Harry  Warrington  set  out  to  con- 
quer England. 

3.  His  mother  told  him  to  bring  some  water. 

4.  Teach  me  the  way  to  die. 

5.  He  declared  them  to  be  counterfeit. 
12.     Parse  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  these  sentences. 

Lesson  Three. 
Pronouns. 
What  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  ?    Name  them. 
Write  sentences  containing  each  interrogative  pronoun. 
What  is  the  relative  pronoun?    Name  them. 
To  what  is  the  relative  who  applied  and  use    in 
sentence. 

5.  To  what  is  the  relative  which  applied  and  illustrate  in 
a  sentence. 

6.  To  what  is  the  relative  that  applied  and  use  in  a  sen- 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


What  is  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun? 

In  what  does  the  relative  agree  with  its  antecedent? 

How  are  the  compound    relatives    formed?       Name 


(a\    ,T 


tnnprsnn 


al!      Tf 


Tf  ; 


c    cnr\ixrit-»rr 


fence. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
them. 

10.  As  and  But  are  sometimes  used  as  relatives.  Wher< 
is /^j' used?  Give  sentences  (1)  aiter  such.  (2)  After  same 
(3)    After  many. 

11.  To  what  is  But  equivalent  when  used  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun?   (There  is  not  a  boy  but  has  heard  of  Columbus.) 

12.  Analyzing  and  parsing  from  following: 

1.  A  clear  conscience  is  a  coat  of  mail. 

2.  A   drop   of  honey   catches   more  flies  than  : 
hogshead  of  vinegar. 

3.  He  who  never  relaxes  into  sportiveness  is  '■ 
wearisome  companion ;  but  beware  of  him  who  jest 

'  at  everything. 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK 
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Listening  Lesson  with  t^e  Victrola  XXV, 
School  No.  55,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Who  can  answer  these? 

When  and  where  was  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  written?  ^A^o  was  the  author?  'Was 
he  an  American?     Where  did  he  die,  and  where  is  he  buried?     Who  wrote  the  music? 

To  what  country  does  the  Mazurka  belong?  the  Gavotte?  the  Bolero?  the  Waltz? 
the  Czardas?     the  Minuet?     the  Tarantella?     the  Arkansaw  Traveler?     Sellenger's  Round? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  American  Indian  music?  What  instruments  are  used? 
When  is  the  flute  used? 

Many  grown-ups  will  hesitate  over  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  on  musical  topics;  yet, 
there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  answer  them  correctly  in  schools  where  they  hear 
the  music  on  - 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

"Home,  Sweet  Home"  has  been  sung  by  the  World's  Greatest  Artists  for  the  Victrola;   after  the  class  has  heard 
the  story  of  "the  Homeless  Bard  of  Home"  it  may  sing  this  famous   heartsong  with  the  band  accompaniment  on 
Victor  Record  18145. 

The  Folk  Dances  of  the  various  nations  may  be  heard  on  Victor  Records  made  especially 
for  the  school  and  playground;  they  may  also  be  heard  in  special  concert  numbers  by  Violin, 
Xylophone,  Bells,  Trio  and  Orchestra. 

The  Romance  of  the  Red  Man  is  an  absorbing  topic  in  Intermediate  Grades.  The  pupils 
like  to  hear  the  genuine  Indian  songs  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  (Victor  Records  17611  and 
17635)  and  the  setting  of  "Hiawatha's  Childhood"   (Victor  Record  35617). 

New  Victor  Records  for  Your  School 

Songs 

74557       /  Proch's  Air  with  Variations 
12  in.  $1.50 1  Amelita  GalU-Curci 


88592 

12  in.  $3 


Victrola  XXV,  $7S 

specially    manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use, the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  ir- 
responsible people. 


Orchestra  Classics 

64744      j  Lohengrin — Prelude  to  Act  III 
10  in.  $1    I         Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Have  you  received  a  copy  of  the  NEW  GRADED  LIST? 
See  your  Victor  dealer,  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Danny  Boy    (Adapted  from 
an  Irish  Air  by  Fred  E. 
Weatherly) 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink 

{Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 
(Brahms) 
Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra 


"k^ 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


s^^ 


insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  I 
trademark,  "His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  on  all  genuine  I 
products  of  the  Victor  Talkine  Machine  Company.  [ 
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What  is  the  demonstrative  pronoun?     What  is  the  indefinite 
pronoun  ? 

2.  To  what  does  this  refer?    To  what  that? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  familiar  indefinite  pronouns. 

4.  What  kind  of  clauses  are  introduced  by  who,  which  and 
thatt 

5.  What  kind  of  clauses  does  zvhat  introduce? 

6.  Decline  the  relative  pronouns. 

7.  Decline  the  personal  pronouns. 

8.  Use  in  sentences  this,  that,  these,  those. 

9.  Use  in  sentences  who,  which  and  that  applied  properly 
as  relatives. 

10.  Use  who,  which  and  what  as  interrogatives. 

11.  Use  a  sentence  illustrating  none  as  an  indefinite  ad- 
jective pronoun.    In  what  number  is  it  always  used? 

12.  Classify  parts  of  speech  in  columns  and  analyze  the 
following,  or  similar  sentences : 

1.  Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  together. 

2.  Honor  and  shame   from  no  condition   rise;  act  well 
your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

3.  Pshaw !  it  has  begun  to  rain. 

4.  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

5.  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other. 

I  Lesson  Two. 

Use  of  Pronouns. 

I.     Fill  blanks  with  I,  me,  or  myself  and  give  reason: 
(1)     Between  you  and it  is  not  true. 


(7)     Under 


did  he  serve? 


(2)  Who  wants  this  apple? . 

(3)  I  have  cut . 

(4)  It  was  — . 

(5)  They  all  went  except  you  and 

II.     Supply  we,  us  or  ourselves,  with  reason : 

1.  He  thought  it  was . 

2.  Others  are  late  as  well  as  . 

3.  Have  they  done  better  than ? 

4.    worked  the  examples  . 


5.  They  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as  . 

III.  Supply  they,  theni  or  themselves:  reasons. 

1.  We  worked  harder  than  . 

2.  What  made laugh  so  ? 

3.  They  sometimes  make  mistakes . 

4.  Who  will  succeed?    who  try. 

5.  Pupils  such  as deserve  to  succeed. 

IV.  Analyze  the  following  and  parse  the  words : 

1.  Let  music  swell  the  breeze,  and  ring  from  the  trees. 

2.  Evils  that  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured. 

3.  My  cousin  arrived  as  I  was  leaving.  > 

4.  We  walked  twenty  miles  la,sj,  Tuesday. 

5.  My  brother  promised  me  a  watch  if  I  graduated. 

Lesson  Three. 
I.     Fill  blanks  in  the  following  with  suitable  interrogative 
pronouns : 

(1)     called  me? 

(2) •  do  you  want? 

(3)     are  you  doing? 

(4)     hat  is  this? 

(5)     is  a  peninsula? 

(6) did  the  best? 


II.  Fill  blanks  with  the  proper  relative  pronoun  and  giv 
the  reason : 

1.  I  know  the  song the  bird  is  singing. 

2.  'A  farmer I  know  well  lost  twenty  chickens  i 

one  night. 

3.  This  is  the  book father  gave  me. 

4.  He  is  fond  of  fish he  eats. 

5.  I  have  a  dress  the  same yours. 

III.  What  kind  of  clauses  are  introduced  by  the  relativr 
who,  which  and  thatf 

1.  These  clauses  may  be  either  restrictive  or  descriptiv 

2.  What  does  the  relative  pronoun  mean  when  the  clau 
is  restrictive? 

3.  Tell  whether  the  relative  clauses  in  the  following  ai 
descriptive  or  restrictive : 

(a)  The  man  drew  a  dagger,  which  he  brandished  in  tl 
air. 

(b)  We  have  a  mastiff,  which  follows  us  everywhere. 

(c)  Man  is  the  0nly  animal  that  can  talk. 

(d)  That  is  the  man  who  invented  the  telephone. 

(e)  Yesterday  I  met  my  old  school  fellow  whom  I  reco 
nized  at  once. 

IV.  Analyze  the  above  sentences. 

V.  Parse  the  pronouns  and  verbs. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Lesson  /. 

Adjectives. 

1.  What  is  an  adjective  ?    Name  the  kinds  or  classes. 

2.  What  is  a  descriptive  adjective?    Give  sentence  w: 
one. 

3.  What  is  a  limiting  adjective?     Name  three  classes  i 
limiting  adjectives. 

4.  Name  the  articles.     When  is  a  used  and  when  is 
used  ?    Illustrate. 

5.  What  is  a  pronominal  adjective  ?  Illustrate  in  senteno 

6.  What  is  a  numeral  adjective?    Name  some. 

7.  What  are  the  only  adjectives  that  have  a  plural? 

8.  Tell  when  you  use  this.    When  that. 

this  these 

9.  Insert  the  proper  form  of  or  in  the  : 

that  those 

lowing:  (1)  I  do  not  like sort  of  men.     (2)  We  WJ 

no  more  of sort  of  goods.     (3)  What  do  you  thinki 

kind  of  golf  clubs?     (4)  Young  gentlemen  should 

sort  of  thing  alone.    (5)  I  always  dehght  in  overthrc 

ing sort  of  schemer.     (6)  Make  original  sentence  usi 

this,  that,  these,  those. 

10.  Analyze:    (1)  The  only'  jewel  which  will  not  den 
is  knowledge.     (2)   Caesar  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Sps 

11.  Parse  the  words  in  these  sentences. 

12.  Make  sentences :   Simple,  complex,  compound. 

Lesson  IL  ■ 

Adjectives. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  comparison  of  the  adjective^ 

2.  How  many  degrees  of  comparison?    Name  them. 

3.  What  is  the  positive  degree?     Comparative?     SiBf 
lative  ? 
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4.  In  how  many  ways  do  you  form  the  comparative,  and 
uperlative  degrees? 

5.  Give  examples  of  each  way  of  comparing. 

6.  When  is  the  comparative  degree  used? 

7.  When  is  the  superlative  degree  used? 

8.  Give  list  of  adjectives  to  be  compared. 

9.  How  is  the  adjective  parsed? 

10.  Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  following :  ( 1 )  Along  both 
lanks  are  beautiful  shaded  w'alks ;  and  near  the  mill  are  two 
ttle  islands  covered  with  ancient  trees. 

(2)  The  stately  homes  of  England, — 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 
Amid  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land ! 

11.  Analyze  the  two  sentences  above. 

•12.     Insert  the  proper  article  in  blanks.     If  none  is  needed 

;ave  blank.     Give  reasons.     (1)    lion  is king  of 

easts.      (2)   What     kind    of bird    is    that?      (3)   My 

ivorite  flower   is violet.      (4)   What   sort  of pen 

0  you  like?     (5)   Which  do  you  prefer apple  or 

each? 

Lesson  III. 
Adverbs. 

1.  What  is  an  adverb?  How  is  it  like  the  adjective? 
low  does  it  differ  from  the  adjective? 

2.  With  what  part  of  speech  are  most  adverbs  used  ? 
/ith  what  other  parts  of  speech? 

3.  There  are  six  classes  of  adverbs,  according  to  their 
leaning.  Illustrate  by  sentences  :  ( 1 )  Adverbs  of  time.  Noiv. 
hen.  (2)  Adverbs  of  place.  Here.  There.  (3)  Adverbs 
:  manner  (how).     Braz'ely.     (4)   Adverbs  of  degree   (how 

|iiuch).    Little.    More.     (5)   Adverbs  of  cause.     Why.     (6) 
dverbs  of  assertion.    Perhaps.    No  and   Yes  are  classed  as 
herbs  of  negation  and  affirmation. 

4.  According  to  their  use,  there  are  three  classes:  Limit- 
.;;,  Interrogative  and  Conjunctive. 

3.     What  is  a  limiting  adverb?     Name  some.     How  do 
'  of  them  end  ? 

0.  What  is  an  interrogative  adverb?  Give  a  sentence, 
ing  When,  Where,  Why,  as  interrogative  adverbs. 

7.  What  is  a  conjunctive  adverb?  What  do  they  intro- 
ice? 

8.  Give  sentences,  using  When,  Where,  Before,  Since,  As 
conjunctive  adverbs. 

9.  Analyze  and  classify  parts  of  speech:  (1)  After  I 
(1  gone  to  my  room,  I  heard  a  tap  at  the  door.  (2)  Do  you 
member  the  day  when  we  went  to  Toncord?     (3)   I  listened 

itcntly,  but  I  could  not  hear. 


Seventeenth  Week — Lesson  /. 

Review — Adjective.    Adverb. 

Name  the  two  general  classes  of  adjectives. 

Name  the  three  classes  of  limiting  adjectives. 

Give  a  sentence  to  illustrate  each  class. 

Name  the  six  classes  of  adverbs  according  to  meaning. 

Name  the  three  classes  according  to  use  in  the  sentence. 

What    is    the    change  which  the  adjective  or  adverb 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Schwartz,   Kirwin  &  Faus$ 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,   COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND    BADGES 


42   Barclay  Street,   New  York 


id 


ergoes  to  denote  degrees  of  quality  ? 


"IF  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT' 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,      Schools      and      Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Kings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK     TO    SEE 

"THE   NEWEST** 

A  unique  and  tnbitantfal  rin^  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  family  crest, 
fraternity  insignia,  etc..  struck  absolutely  in  solid  gold  from  Bne  hand  carved 
dies,  set  with  a  FINE  DIAMOND  and  birthstone.  including  raised  gold  mono- 
gram, completely  finished. 


Solid  10-karat  Gold 

$12.00  . 
9.50  . 
7.00     . 


Solid   14-karat  Gold 

.  .  $13.50 
.  .  10.50 
.     .         8.50 

Large  Size  for  Men.  Medium  and  Small  Size  to  Match,   for  Women. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Large  Size 
Medium    Size  . 
Small    Size 
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7.  What  is  the  particular  use  of  A,  An,  The? 

8.  What  is  the  particular  use  of  this,  that,  these,  those? 

9.  The  function  of  the  adjective  may  be  performed  in 
various  ways ;  give  examples  as  follows :  ( 1 )  A  noun  or 
pronoun  in  the  possessive  case.  (2)  A  prepositional  phrase. 
(3)  An  infinitive  phrase.  (4)  A  participial  phrase.  (5)  A 
clause — Introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

phrase — Introduced  by  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

10.  The  adverbial  function  may  be  performed  in  three 
ways.  Illustrate  in  sentences:  (1)  When  the  adverb  is  used 
as  a  noun  object.  (2)  When  it  is  an  adverbial  phrase.  (3) 
When  the  adverbial  modifier  is  a  clause. 

11.  How  do  you  parse  the  adjective  and  the  adverb? 

12.  From  a  suitable  list  of  sentences  select  the  adjectives 
and  adverbs  and  parse  them.    (Exercise  101,  p.  139.  Buehler.) 

Lesson  II. 
Review  Parsing. 

1.  What  do  you  tell  of  a  noun  when  you  parse  it? 

2.  Of  a  pronoun  ?    What  is  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  ? 

3.  How  do  you  parse  an  adjective?  How  does  it  differ 
from  an  adverb? 

4.  How  do  you  parse  an  adverb?  In  what  is  it  like  the 
adjective? 

5.  What  do  you  tell  of  a  verb  when  you  parse  it  ? 

6.  From  a  list  of  sentences,  parse  these  five  parts  of 
speech — Maxwell's  School  Gram.    Ex.  69,  p.  194. 

speech — Buehler's  Gram.    Ex.  256,  pp.  319,  320. 

7.  Select  the  phrases  from  either  of  these  exercises;  tell 
kind  and  syntax  of  each. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  Lie, 
Lay.    Sit,  Set.    Rise,  Raise,  Fall.    Fly.    Write  and  Break. 

9.  Use  these  verbs  in  sentences  to  show  how  used,  transi- 
tively or  intransitively. 

10.  What  is  a  conjugation  of  a  verb  ? 

11.  What  is  a  synopsis  of  a  verb? 

12.  Write  synopses  of  the  following:  (1)  Lie  (to  re- 
cline). Active  voice,  indicative,  first  person,  singular.  (3) 
Lay.  Active,  subjunctive,  third  person,  singular.  (3)  Sit. 
Active,  indicative,  first  person,  plural.  (4)  Set.  Passive, 
indicative  {It).  (5)  Write.  Active,  indicative,  third  person 
{She.) 

Lesson  III. 
Prepositions. 
\.    What  is  a  preposition?    Name  some. 

2.  How  many  syllables  in  many  simple  prepositions? 

3.  Mention  some  which  have  more  than  one  syllable? 

4.  What  part  of  speech  usually  follows  the  preposition? 

5.  What  kind  of  modifying  phrases  are  thus  formed  ? 

6.  Words  or  groups  of  words  which  are  used  with  prepo- 
sitions: (1)  Noun :  Come  into  the  garden.  (2)  Pronoun:  I 
stood  behind  him.  (3)  Adverb:  I  never  felt  it  till  now.  (4) 
Adjective:  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high.  (5)  Prepositional 
phrase:  He  stepped  from  behind  the  tree.  (6)  Infinitive 
phrase:  None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee.  (7)  A  clause: 
Listen  to  what  I  say.  ;  :•,,  > 

7.  Make  original  sentences  to  show  word,  or  group  of 
words  used  with  preposition. 

8.  How  to  parse  a  preposition.     State  its  object,  and  the 


relation  which  the  phrase  bears  to  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence. 

9.  From  a  text  book  select  prepositions  and  parse. 

10.  Fill  blanks  in  sentences  using  proper  prepositions : 

.  "Soon  o'er  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and  mournful 
procession. 
Came  from  the  neighboring  hamlets  and  farms  thi 

Acadian  women. 
Driving  in  ponderous    wains    their    household  goodi 
to  the  seashore." 

11.  Analyze  the  sentence. 

12.  Classify  in  columns  the  parts  of  speech. 

Eighteenth  Week,  Lesson  I. 
Conjunctions. 

1.  What  is  a  conjunction?     Name  some  in  common  use 

2.  What  other  words  are  connecting  words? 

3.  What  are  the  two  general  classes  of  conjunctions? 

4.  What  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction? 

5.  What  is  a  subordinate  conjunction? 

6.  What  kind  of  conjunctions  are  :  as  if,  as  though,  a 
long  as,  as  soon  as,  except  that? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  copulative  conjunction?  NaiU' 
the  common  ones. 

8.  What  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction?  Name  the  mosi 
commonly  used. 

9.  How  to  parse  a  conj  unction :  Kind  and  what  it  con 
nects. 

10.  When  conjunctions  occur  in  pairs,  what  kind  do  yo 
call  them? 

11.  Make  sentences  illustrating  the  correct  position  of 
(1)  both-and;  (2)  either-or;  (3)  neither-nor;  (4)  not-only 
(5)  but-also. 

12.  Lesson  in  analyzing  and  parsing :  ( 1 )  Brag  is  a  goa 
dog,  but  Holdfast  is  better.  (2)  If  a  man  empties  his  pura 
in  his  head  no  man  can  take  it  from  him.  (3)  Inventoi 
make  many  efforts  before  they  succeed.  (4)  Nathan  faile 
because  he  did  not  study.  (5)  A  man  that  lives  in  a  glai 
house  should  not  throw  stones.  (6)  Neither  locks  had  the 
to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows. 

Lesson  II. 
Review. 

1.  What  is  a  noun?     Name  three  kinds. 

2.  Sentences  containing  common,  proper  and  coUecti'; 
nouns. 

3.  What  inflections  or  changes  have  nouns  ? 

4.  How  is  the  plural  of  a  noun  formed  in  the  regul: 
manner  ? 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  "s"  and  "es." 

6.  How  are  the  following  plurals  formed:  (1)  War 
ending  in  "o" ;  (2)  Words  ending  in  "y" ;  (3)  Words  endii 
in  "f"  or  "fe";  (4)  Ancient  plurals;  (5)  Proper  nouns;  (i 
Letters,  figures,  signs. 

7.  Name  the  genders  and  give  the  definition  of  each. 

8.  Tell  the  three  ways  the  gender  is  shown.  Give  e 
amples. 

9.  What  is  case?     Name  the  cases. 

10.  Explain  how  to  write  the  possessive  case.  >  I 
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11.  Illustrate  in  sentences  the  foUlowing:  (1)  Noun 
subject  of  a  verb;  (2).  Noun  predicate  nominative;  (3)  Noun 
nominative  case  by  direct  address ;  (4)  Noun  nominative  case 
in  apposition;  (5)  Noun  objective  case  in  apposition;  (6) 
Noun  objective  case  object  of  a  verb;  (7)  Objective  case  ob- 
ject of  a  preposition ;  (8)  Noun  nominative  case  absolute  with 
a  participle;  (9)  Noun  as  adverbial  object;  (10)  Noun  used 
as  indirect  object. 

12.  Lesson  in  analyzing  and  parsing  from  a  text  book : 
Simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

Lesson  II. 
Review. 

1.  What  is  a  pronoun?     Name  the  classes. 

2.  Use  sentences  illustrating  correct  use  of  who,  which, 
that,  what,  as. 

3.  Decline  the  pronouns  /,  yoii,  he  she  and  it. 

4.  Write  the  declension  of  sister  and  goose. 

5.  Which  of  the  relatives  is  used  in  the  three  cases? 

6.  What  peculiarity  has  the  relative  what? 

7.  After  what  words  is  as  used  as  a  relative? 

8.  What  is  the  usual  place  of  the  interrogative  pronoun 
in  the  sentence? 

9.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  an  interrogative  pronoun? 

10.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  that  in  differ- 
|snt  ways:  (1)  As  an  adjective;  (2)  As  a  pronominal  adjec- 
|tive;  (3)  As  a  relative  pronoun;  (4)  As  a  conjunction. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS— 4A. 

(^Continued  from  page  146.) 
Write  a  composition  showing  how  to  make  a  match 

What  is  the  plural  of  goose,  child,  man,  sheep  ? 
Punctuate  the  following  sentence :    President  Wilson 
[  Let  us  try  to  keep  peace  in  our  country. 
Z5.    What  is  the  name  of  the  mark  which  separates  a 
tation  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence? 

'26.     Give  the  rules  for  capitals  used  in  the  following  quota- 
ion: — 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea, 
I  And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter 

To  bear  him  company. 

27.  How  do  nouns  ending  in  s,  ch,  sh,  etc.,  form  their 
ilural?     Illustrate. 

28.  Underline  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences:  (o) 
he  fox  could  not  reach  the  grapes,     {b)  The  train  left  as  I 

cached  the  station,     (c)  When  did  John  come  home?     (rf) 
lis  father  is  very  old.     {e)  Saturday,  he  left  for  New  York. 

29.  Underline  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences:  (a) 
he  boy  went  home,  (b)  His  hat  is  torn,  (c)  The  general 
on  the  battle,    (rf)   Her  bird  is  singing  sweetly,    {e)  Where 

o  you  live? 

30.  Write  four  sentences  telling-  what  things  do. 

31.  Write  an  answer  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  party. 

32.  Address  an  envelope  to  some  business  firm  in  Man- 
^ttan. 

33.  Place  correct  marks  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ig  sentences:  (a)  We  live  in  the  United  States  (&)   Have 


bright  the  sun  is  shining  {e)  Washington  D  C  is  our  capital. 

34.  Write  four  sentences  telling  what  is  done  to  things. 

35.  Write  the  plural  of  the    following    words:    Basket, 
mouse,  box,  match,  leaf,  chief,  window. 

MODEL  COMPOSITIONS— 4B. 

{^Continued  from  page  148.) 
handle  of  this  whip  is  six  inches  long.    But  the  lash  is  sixteen 
feet  long. 

Sometimes  these  dogs  run  away.     When  they  are  caught 
their  master  punishes  them  severely. 

190  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  May  12,  1917. 
Dear  George: 

I  have  some  good  news  for  you.    Papa  has  decided  to  re- 
turn to  Brooklyn  to  live.    Mamma  and  I  are  much  pleased. 

We  expect  to  move  next  week.     Our  address  will  be  201 
Hart  Street.    We  hope  to  see  you  there  soon. 

Your  friend. 


Outline :  The  news.    When  we  moved  and  new  address. 

Ne.vt  Lesson — Imitation  of  model  letter  in  previous  lesson. 
Outline :  Same  as  in  previous  lesson. 

The  Ganges. 

It  is  sunrise.  See  the  people  getting  ready  for  their  morn- 
ing bath  in  the  holy  Ganges. 

Why  are  they  so  eager  to  be  washed  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 
They  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  will  purify  both 
body  and  soul. 

But  how  can  sdch  filthy  water  cleanse?  Look  at  the  refuse 
that  is  thrown  into  the  river.  Watch  the  thousands  here  that 
cleanse  their  bodies  and  clothing. 

The  sinner  cleanses  his  body  by  bathing.  But  he  is  drink- 
'  ing  this  loathsome  water.    "This  drives  away  sin,"  he  says. 

Do  you  wonder  now  that  so  many  die  from  cholera? 

"Ships  of  the  Desert." 

This  vast  Sahara  is  an  ocean  of  sand.  The  tents  of  the 
Arabs  look  like  whitecaps  in  the  sun.  Like  the  ocean,  the 
desert  has  its  storms.  The  sandy  waves  swallow  up  every 
wretched  traveler.  But  the  "ships  of  the  desert"  glide  over  its 
sand  waves. 

These  "ships"  go  on  long  caravan  trips.  They  are  packed 
with  huge  cases  of  dates.    These  are  brought  in  from  the  oases. 

What's  My  Name? 

I  am  a  mineral  as  black  as  black  can  be.  I  am  found  deep 
dovv^n  in  the  earth.    My  home  is  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Sometimes  I  am  soft.  Sometimes  I  am  hard.  People  like 
me  when  I  am  hard  because  I  am  cleaner.  They  put  me  on  a 
blazing  fire.    They  soon  find  out  I  am  not  as  cold  as  I  look. 

Now  you  know  me,  don't  you? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  a  lonely  life  in  the  wilds  of  Indiana. 
But  his  beloved  companions  were  his  books. 

He  read  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  But  he  had 
only  a  few  books.  These  he  read  over  and  over  again.  Some 
„rorr>    tlip    Rihle     "TRsnn's    Fables."    "Robinson    Crusoe," 
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A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  FOR  TEACHERS 

Tlie  War  Relief  organizations  arc  doing  their  utmost  to 
get  warm  knitted  clothing  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
I'eachers,  however,  may  take  advantage  of  a  very  special 
offer  advertised  in  this  number. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wool,  and  the  increased  demand 
for  Government  needs,  the  price  of  woolen  yarns  has  gone 
up  tremendously  in  the  past  three  months.  Many  retailers 
are  getting  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  pound. 

E.  P.  Bond  &  Co.  are  making  teachers  a  special  price 
of  $2.85  per  pound,  and  are  delivering  the  yarn  without  any 
extra  cost.  After  deducting  the  price  of  postage  and  han- 
dling, teachers  are  really  buying  their  yarn  at  wholesale 
price. 

The  firm's  desire  is  to  insure  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
they  will  therefore  return  money  to  any  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomer for  the  asking.  The  varn  is  most  suitable  for  the 
making  of  sweaters,  helmets,  wristlets,  socks,  etc. 

E.  P.  Bond  &  Co.  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  teachers  to  group  their  orders  to  facilitate  deliveries,  etc. 
However,  orders  for  three  pounds  or  more  will  be  filled  at 
the  special  price  to  teachers.  See  the  advertisement  on  rear 
page  of  cover  for  further  particulars. 


"Pilgrim's    Progress,"    and    the    "Life    of    Washington." 

Before  the  fireplace  he  stretched  out  at  length  on  the  floor. 
There  he  worked  his  sums  in  arithmetic  on  a  wooden  shovel. 
Then  he  took  some  of  his  bookish  friends  to  bed  with  him. 
There  he  would  read  until  his  candle  went  out. 

He  found  out  that  books  arc  true  friends. 
Dear  American  Cousin: 

Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  about  our  school? 

When  we  enter  our  schoolroom  we  make  a  low  bow  to  our 
teacher.  Our  heads  nearly  touch  the  floor.  This  bow  shows 
respect. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  of  our  schoolmaster.  How  ugly 
he  looks !  He  wears  large  spectacles  of  thick  glass.  The  rims 
are  of  wood. 

When  we  study  we  repeat  our  words  aloud.  You  may  be 
sure  we  make  a  great  noise. 

When  a  boy  knows  his  lesson  he  gives  his  book  to  his 
teacher.  Then  he  turns  his  back  and  says  his  lesson  as  loud 
as  he  can. 

If  he  fails  he  gets  a  flogging.  You  may  be  sure  he  tries 
very  hard  after  that. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  in  a  Chinese  school  ? 

Your  Chinese  cousin,  Wah  Sing. 

GEOGRAPHY   QUESTIONS— 6B. 

(Continued  from  page  156.) 

On  what  products  does  the  government  have  a  monopoly? 
What  effect  has  this  fact? 

What  are  the  principal  industries  of  Austria-Hungary?  In 
which  of  these  do  most  of  the  people  make  a  living? 

Why  has  Austria  fewer  manufactures  than  Germany  ? 

Tell  what  you  know  about  the  commerce  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  What  part  does  the  Danube  River  play  in  the  trade 
of  Attstria-Hungary  ? 

With  what  countries  has  Austria  the  largest  trade  ?  Why  ? 

What  does  Austria-Hungary  send  to  the  United  States? 
What  does  it  buy  from  the  United  States  ? 


Name  and  locate  the  leading  seaport. 

Locate  the  capital  of  Austria  and  oi  Hungary,  and  tell  f( 
what  each  is  noted. 

In  what  direction  from  Vienna  is  Budapest?  Why 
Budapest  called  "the  Minneapolis  of  Europe"? 

Describe  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary.  Who 
the  present  ruler?    Who  was  the  former  ruler? 

Name  some  of  the  races  of  people  in  Austria-Hungar 
How  is  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary  influenced  by  tl 
great  variety  of  races? 

Tell  any  interesting  facts  you  know  about  the  country  , 
people  of  Austria-Hungary. 

QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7A. 

(Continued  from  page  158.) 

7.  Compare  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  following  :  (a)  / 
Indian  shot  a  deer,     (b)   A  deer  was  shot  by  an  Indian. 

8.  Is  the  same  action  expressed  in  both  sentences? 

9.  What  does  the  subject  name  in  sentence  "a"? 

10.  What  does  the  subject  name  in  sentence  "b"? 

11.  How  did  you  change  the  active  to  the  passive  voic 

12.  How  can  you  mention  the  subject  as  the  receiver 
the  object  and  not  name  the  actor? 

13.  Give  a  sentence  to  illustrate. 

The  wood  was  sawed. 
Henry  was  struck. 

14.  Change  the  verbs  in  following  from  active  to  passin 
The  manager  gave  me  a  ticket.  They  burned  Joan  of  Arc 
the  stake. 

15.  Write  original  sentences  changing  from  the  active 
the  passive  voice. 

16.  Change  verbs  in  the  passive  voice  in  the  following 
the  active  form:  (a)  The  song  will  be  sung  by  Madam  Hoi 
(b)   Their  nests  were  being  sought  by  the  birds. 

Lesson  II. 

1.  What  is  a  transitive  verb?    An  intransitive  verb? 

2.  Sentences  using  each  kind. 

3.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  ? 

4.  When  in  the  passive  voice  ?    Give  sentences. 

5.  Verbs  have  modifications  where  they  relate  to  |e 
subject.    These  are  person  and  number. 

6.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  a  verb  withp 
subject  ? 

7.  What  does  the  first  person  denote?    The  second 
son  ?    The  third  person  ? 

8.  What  does  singular  number  denote  ?  The  plural  n  |i 
her? 

9.  Give  rule.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  person  H 
number. 

10.  In  the  following  insert  the  proper  form  of  the 
"Be,"  and  give  reason  for  person  and  number,     (a)   I  k  w 

you there,     (b)   One  of  you mistaken,     (c)    (vc 

years'  interest due.     (d)  One  or  two ready  i  v 

(e)  Each  of  the  sisters' beautiful.     (/)  Both  Mary  i 

John. ....  .going  with  me. 

11.  Analyze  the  following:  1.  The  sun  set.  (2.  The  m; 
before  the  moon  rose.     3.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  moon    : 
shining. 

12.  Parse  each  word  in  the  above  sentences. 
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Do  YOU  Use  Story  Hour  Readers  ? 

A  Few  —  a  Very  Few  —  of  the  Good  Things 
Superintendents  and  Teachers  Who  Use  Them  Say: 


"The  Story  Hour  Readers  are  meeting  a 
special  need  demanded  by  the  teachers  of 
reading  of  the  present  day.  They  seem  to  be 
a  cuhnination  of  all  the  good  points  of  other 
readers." 

"The  work  in  phonics  is  sane,  simple,  and 
systematic  and  comprehensive  as  well.  The 
child  soon  masters  the  mechanics  of  reading 
and  makes  phenomenal  progress  in  building 
up  new  words." 

"I  have  been  in  Primary  work  for  some 
time  and  fully  realize  the  great  importance 
of  large  print,  short  sentences,  and  stories 
which  really  appeal  to  the  children.     I  feel 


that  Story  Hour  Readers  have  all  the  good 
points  that  I  have  mentioned." 

"The  constant  drill  of  old  words  newly  ar- 
mged   eliminates   that   tiresi 
lack  of  interest  so  often  felt." 


ranged   eliminates    that    tiresome    drill    and 


"I  consider  them  unequaled.  They  are  the 
last  word  in  phonetics.  Moreover,  I  consider 
them  psycholop'ically  correct." 

"A  teacher  who  simply  followed  the  Man- 
ual day  by  day  would  secure  for  herself 
valuable  training  in  the  art  of  clear  and 
coherent  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
reading." 


Why  You  Should  Use  Them 


Through  their  irresistible  Mother  Goose 
jingles  and  verses  they,  awaken  the  child's 
love  of  rhythm. 

They  utilize  his  play  instinct  and  provide 
an  abundance  of  easy  dramatization. 

Their  fascinating  color  pictures  arouse 
his  imagination. 

Through  their  concrete  associations  they 
make  definite  impressions. 


They  constantly  develop  the  feeling  of 
personal  achievement  by  means  of  the  varied 
activities  which  they  call  into  play. 

There  is  never  a  dull  minute  in  Story 
Hour  work.  In  many  ways  the  pupil  learns 
to  put  himself  behind  the  printed  words. 
His  reading  becomes  to  him,  therefore,  a 
very  real  and  absorbingly  delightful  per- 
formance. Where  there  is  joy  in  work,  there 
is  success. 
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of 
■^  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devae  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 
Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  Jind  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes'  for  school  art  work  are 
rnade  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request.  ^ 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  LEARNING 

ISAAC  PITMAN 

SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result 
of  over  seventy-five  years'  continuous  progress  and  improve- 
ment.   First  in  1837,  it  has  been  foremost  ever  since. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience 
of  millions  of  practitioners.  Over  three  million  copies  have 
been  issued  of  the  instruction  books. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the 
winning  of  all  the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contests  proves  that  it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writ- 
ers than  any  other  system.  The  best  writers  use  the  best 
system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  litera- 
ture than  all  other  systems  combined,  ranging  from  the  com- 
plete Shorthand  Bible  to  popular  fiction  of  the  day. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Vassar  College, 
The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

The   late   U.   S.    Commissioner   of    Education    (Dr.   W.   T. 
Harris),   said:  "It   is   the  best  system,   and   the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  for  a  hundred  or  more  modifications." 
Smi  for  Copy  of  "WHICH  SYSTEM" 

ISAAC   RITIVIAIV   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand"  $1.50;  "Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  85c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English,"  $1.00;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


i 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 

Latest  Improvement  tn  Gas  I-.lgliting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


WELSBACH     GAS     LA]VIF»     CO 


392    Canal    Street 


New    Yopk    City 
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A  Remarkable  Success 

Boylan- Smith 
CityArithmetics 

for  grades  3-8 

I    Intelligence  in  Method  of   Grading^ 
Simplicity  in  Presentation. 


Charles  E.  Merrill  Company 

432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


It  cleans 
the  teeth 


Scholars — 


likesoldiers— keep 
more  mentally 
alert  and  physical- 
ly fit  when  their 
teeth  are  clean  and 
sound. 

Explain  how  Good 
Teeth  are  a  Good 
Health  asset — how  care 
of  them  now  is  more 
important  than  ever  in 
ord  er  to  meet  the  calls  on 
the   nation's    strength. 

Many  dental  surgeons 
in  the  camps  favor 


COLOOTEl'S 

RIBBOW  DENTOL  CREeW 


«I0     u  S    PAT    or* 


Safe 
Efficient 
Economical 
Delicious 


Make  Colgate's  your 
own  confidential  assist- 
ant and  recommend  its 
use  to  your  own  ^Is 
and  boys  as  the  safe, 
sane  and  satisfactory 
dentifrice  for  Good 
Teeth — Good  Health. 

Reminder  cards  and 
other  aids  to  lighten 
your  work  and  increase 
the  health,  happiness 
and  efficiency  of  your 
pupils  will  be  forwarded 
upon  receipt  of  your 
name  and  address  to- 
gether with  a  notation 
as  to  the  number  of 
pupils  under  your  direct 
care.  At  present  we 
cannot  send  trial  tubes 
as  in  past  years. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

DcpL   74 

199  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 
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CARIES'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING"— Phonic  Method 
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CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING." 
CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING." 
CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING." 
CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING." 
GARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING." 
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Grade 
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Second  Half 2B 

First  Half 3A 

Second  Half 3B     ' 

First  Half 4A 

Second  Half 4B 

First  Half 5A 

Second  Half 5B 

First  Half 6A 
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First  Half 7A 

Second  Half 7B 

First  Half 8A 
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Price 
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GORDY'S   "ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS" 


11674  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics." 

11675  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics." 

11676  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics." 

11677  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics." 


Grade  Price 

Book  1 5A  $0.33 

Book  II 5B  .33 

Book  III 6A  .33 

Book  IV 6B  .33 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  (K:::!] 


)  597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Latest  Volume 

in  the 


Story 

Steps    Progressive  Road  to  Reading  Series 
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No.  1. 


ODD  MOMENTS  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR 

By  Mrs.  Harrie  Davis. 


Each  month  in  the  school  year  has  some  period  which  may 
e  developed  into  a  special  lesson  to  give  variety  to  the  day's 
rogram. 

This  period  should  have  something  novel  about  it,  although 
may  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  regular  exercises. 

January  brings  the  snow,  usually  a  novelty  to  the  children 
t  this  time. 

Introduce  a  variation  into  the  physical  training  lesson. 

Prepare  the  lesson  by  a  little  talk  about  the  Esquimaux. 
fo  scientific  data  will  be  necessary.  Simply  lay  stress  on  the 
uantities  of  beautiful,  clean  snow  which  the  little  Esquimaux 
liildren  enjoy.  It  never  becomes  soiled  or  muddy,  because 
lere  is  so  much  of  it.  They  will  probably  never  reproach  you 
,ter  in  life  if  they  learn  that  this  is  due  to  a  lowness  of  tem- 
rature  which  is  beyond  our  imagination. 

Tell  about  the  snow  huts,  the  fishing  and  hunting  for  food 
id  the  necessary  fur  garments,  the  utensils  made  of  the  bones 
id  teeth  of  animals ;  the  canoes  made  of  skin  and  the  clever- 
:ss  of  the  boys  in  managing  them. 

After  this  preparation  comes  the  exercise  itself,  based  on 
e  fundamental  principles  of  the  regular  physical  training 
sson. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  throughout  the  lesson 
ith  reminders  of  the  preliminary  talk,  thus: 

"Now  we'll  make  believe  that  we  are  little  Esquimaux  chil- 
en.  Let  us  wake  up  in  our  little  snow  huts.  Now  we'll 
eep  out  of  the  little  low  door  into  the  bright,  cold  air. 

Breathe  it  in!  Again!  Again!  Clap  your  hands  and 
ike  them  warm !  Stamp  your  feet !  Throw  your  arms  about 
ur  body ! 

"Father  is  going  to  fish.  We  will  go  with  him.  Step  into 
5  canoe.    Take  the  paddle.    Dip  deep  into  the  water.    Again, 

the  other  side. 

"Take  the  spear !  There's  a  fish !  Pull  it  out.  There's 
[Other  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat.    Pull  it  out ! 

"Now  we'll  go  home  to  Mother. 

"Father  must  go  to  the  village  with  the  dog-sledge.  You 
.y  go,  too.    Father  will  teach  you  to  drive  the  sledge. 

"Take  hold!     Run!     Jump  on  behind!     Stand  still  and 

n  far  back,  because  the  dogs  are  pulling  on  the  reins. 

"Here  is  the  village.    Father  sells  some  skins.    Now  we'll 

home." 

This  is  the  finished  lesson,  to  be  given  in  systematic  order : 

1.  Stretching.     (4) 

2.  Bending  down  to  get  out  of  door. 


3.  Breathing.  (Inhale  through  nose;  exhale  through 
mouth.)     (4) 

4.  Clapping.     (Turning  the  hands.)   (8) 

5.  Stamping  right  and  left  foot  alternately.    (8) 

6.  Arms  about  body.     (4) 

7.  Paddling.     (Right!  left!     Right!  left!)    (8) 

8.  Fishing  with  spear.  (Right!  Throw  to  one  side.) 
(Left!  Throw  to  one  side.)    (8) 

9.  PaddHng  home.     (Right!    Left!)     (8) 

10.  Dog  Sledge.  (Face  as  for  marching.  Grasp  handles. 
Run  for  20  steps.  Jump  and  stand  leaning  back.)  (Repeat 
for  half  distance  around  the  class  and  call  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
tance "Going  home.") 

February  has  two  notable  and  interesting  birthdays  on  its 
calendar :  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  on  the  12th,  and  George 
Washington's"  birthday  on  the  22d. 

A  variety  may  be  introduced  into  the  language  lesson  by 
calling  the  exercises  held  on  these  days  "Little  History 
Lessons." 

Arrange  a  reproduction  story  for  each  day.  Of  necessity 
they  must  be  very  simple,  as  it  is  the  first  month  of  the  term. 

After  a  simple  preliminary  talk  about  Lincoln,  teach  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

February  12  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday. 

He  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  very  good  President. 

He  was  very  kind  to  the  negroes. 

He  was  killed. 

Allow  the  entire  class  to  memorize  the  stories,  but  have 
several  children  recite  them.    Each  child  reciting  one  sentence. 

Simple  as  the  above  sentences  are,  they  contain  the  his- 
torical facts  which  later  on  the  child  will  get  with  more  detail. 

The  same  plan  may  be  fallowed  for  Washington's  birthday. 

February  22  is  George  Washington's,  birthday. 

He  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  brave  soldier. 

He  was  a  brave  boy,  too. 

He  never  told  a  lie. 

These  little  history  lessons  may  be  called  for  at  any  rest 
period  or  odd  moment  during  the  term.  They  should  not  be 
dropped  and  forgotten  after  February  has  passed. 

March,  of  course,  suggests  the  wind.  The  story  period 
is  the  proper  place  for  a  little  diversion. 

Tell  or  read  the  story  of  Little  Half  Chick  who  became 
a  weather  vane.     Many  of  the  children  have  seen  weather 
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vanes  of  various  kinds— half  roosters,  cows,  pigs,  horses  and 
figures  of  men. 

A  simple  form  of  this  story  may  be  found  in  Easy  Steps 
to  Reading,  First  Reader.  It  is  a  very  good  story  for  drama- 
tization. Prepare  cards  with  the  names  of  each  character 
printed  on  them.  Half  Chick  may  wear  a  crown  made  of  gilt 
paper  with  a  half-chick  pasted  in  front,  and  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  pasted  at  intervals  around  it. 

The  following  episodes  occur  in  the  story : 

Half-Chick  announces  his  intention  to  his  Mother  of  going 
to  seek  the  King. 

His  Mother  begs  him  not  to  go,  but  he  hops  away.  He 
meets  a  little  brook,  who  begs  him  to  clean  away  the  dead 
leaves  with  his  little  bill,  as  the  brook  wishes  to  free  himself 
of  them  and  flow  to  the  ocean.  Half-Chick  says :  "I  am  going 
to  the  King's  house;  I  have  no  time  to  help  you." 

He  meets  a  fire  which  is  dying  for  want  of  a  few  dry 
leaves,  but  again  he  replies  to  the  pleadings  of  the  fire :  "I  am 
going  to  the  King's  house ;  I  have  no  time  to  help  you." 

Last  he  meets  the  Wind,  which  has  become  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  again  he  refuses  to  help  with  the 
same  reply :  "I  am  going  to  the  King's  house ;  I  have  no  time 
to  help  you." 

Arrived  at  the  King's  house  the  Cook  sees  him,  seizes 
him  and  puts  him  into  a  pot  of  water.  She  puts  the  pot  on 
the  fire.  Half-Chick  pleads  with  the  water  not  to  drown  him, 
but  the  water  reminds  him  of  his  former  lack  of  sympathy. 
"Little  Half-Chick,  I  wanted  you  to  help  me.  You  would  not, 
so  I  will  not  help  you  now."  He  pleads  with  the  fire  not  to 
burn  him,  with  the  same  result. 

The  Cook  takes  another  look  at  him,  and  perceives  for 
the  first  time  that  he  is  only  half  a  chicken.  She  says :  "That 
is  not  fit  for  a  King!"  She  throws  him  away  and  the  wind 
catches  him  and  carries  him  up,  up,  into  the  air.  Little  Half- 
Chick  pleads  with  the  Wind  not  to  harm  him,  but  the  Wind 
carries  him  up  to  the  very  top  of  a  steeple,  and  there  you  can 
see  him  to  this  day. 

Any  simple  dialogue -may  be  constructed  to  follow  the 
action  of  this  story.  The  children  are  often  surprisingly  good 
at  supplying  their  own. 

April. 

The  physical  training  lesson  may  be  enlivened  this  month. 
Everything  is  awakening  and  budding.  Tell  the  children 
about  the  little  Japanese  children  who  live  in  a  beautiful 
flowery  country  where  there  is  very  little  snow.  Arrange  a 
lesson  similar  to  the  North  Pole  lesson.  The  following  one 
has  been  developed  in  class : 

1.  Running  into  the  garden.  Face  as  for  marching.  Chil- 
dren run  on  tip-toe  around  the  room,  fanning  as  they  go. 

2.  Bow  politely  to  each  other. 

3.  Smelling  the  beautiful  pink  cherry  blossoms.     (4) 

4.  Reaching  for  branches  and  breaking  some  oflf  to  take 
home  for  a  big  vase.  Two  motions :  Reach ;  place  in  a 
pile.     (8) 

5.  Chasing  the  butterflies,  or  Cho-Cho-San,  as  the  Japa- 
nese children  call  them.  (Jump  and  stretch  as  imaginary  but- 
terfly flies  out  of  reach.)     (8) 

6.  Children  skip  gaily  home,  holding  branches  aloft. 


May   Brings  Arbor  Day. 
A  simple  program  is  best  and  should  include  some  planting. 
Class-room  planting  is  confined  to  the  window-boxes.    A  bean 
for  each  child  to  plant  is  a  very  good  preparation  or  finale 
for  the  story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

The  following  program  was  assembled  from  preliminar)' 
grade  work,  the  only  special  exercise  taught  being  the  re- 
production stories: 

Arbor  Day  Program. 

1.  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

2.  Song,  "Pussy  \\'illows"  (Howliston),  (Child's  Song- 
Book). 

3.  Planting  of  beans  in  window  boxes. 

4.  Recitation  by  Class. 
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The  Tree. 
However  little  I  may  be, 
At  least  I,  too,  may  plant  a  tree. 
And  some  day  it  will  grow  so  high, 
That  it  can  whisper  to  the  sky. 
And  spread  its  leafy  branches  wide, 
To  make  a  shade  on  every  side. 

5.  Song,  "Mistress  Mary." 

6.  Story  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  told  by  Teacher. 

7.  Reproduction  stories  by  children. 

This  is  Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  means  tree. 

We  remember  the  trees  today. 

We  promise  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  promise  not  to  hurt  them. 

We  like  to  remember  the  birds,  too. 

We  promise  to  be  kind  to  the  birds. 
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June  is  the  month  of  roses  and  flags. 

Flag  Day  is  a  good  opportunity  for  another  little  histo; 
lesson. 

A  picnic  physical  training  lesson  may  help  brighten  thi 
period,  also. 

The  following  program  has  been  used  and  found  pra 
tical.  As  June  is  the  last  month  of  the  term,  the  little  on 
have  probably  mastered  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag  and  the  fii 
stanza  of  "America." 

Program  for  Flag  Day. 

1.  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

2.  Pledge. 

3.  Story  of  Betsy  Ross  and  the  Flag.  Told  or  read  i 
the  Teacher.  A  simple  version  may  be  found  in  "Little  Fi" 
Tales." 

4.  Little  History  Lesson. 
Betsy  Ross  made  our  first  Flag. 
George  Washington  told  her  how  to  make  it. 
The  first  American  Flag  had  thirteen  stripes  and  thirtj 

stars. 

Now,  the  American  Flag  has  thirteen  stripes  and  foj^ 
eight  stars. 

The  American  Flag  is  the  only  flag  that  keeps  on  growjj 

5.  Song,  "America." 

6.  Physical  training. 


if 
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American  children  on  a  picnic  to  the  beach. 
Each  child  is  provided  with  a  flag.     If  possible,  a  little 
red,  white  and  blue  paper  hat  may  be  added  to  the  costume. 

1.  Class,  stand! 

2.  Face  as  for  marching. 

3.  Running  to  the  boat. 

4.  Breathing  salt  air  on  boat.     (4) 

5.  Reaching  up  to  arrange  lunch  baskets  and  coats  on 
racks.    (8) 

6.  Arrival  at  beach,  stooping  to  pick  up  shells.     (8) 

7.  Take  off  shoes  and  stockings  for  wading. 
Children  take  hands. 
Across  the  room. 

They  tip-toe  forward,  as  if  in  bare  feet. 
Teacher  makes  a  swishing  sound,  like  the  waves.    Children 

etreat,  as  if  afraid  of  getting  wet.     (8) 

8.  Preparations   for  home.     Getting   down   baskets   and 
!':oats.     (8) 

9.  Running  for  boat,  as  before. 

10.  Children  sit  on  desks,  wave  flags  and  sing  "Hurrah 
|!or  the  Flag-!"  ("Child's  Song  Book";  Howliston). 

'      11.     Boat  touches  dock.    Children  give  three  cheers. 
Home  again!    "Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!" 

September — month  of  beginners  and  beginnings. 

The  grapes  are  ripening  now,  and  they  may  be  used  as  an 

I  [iteresting  subject  to  relieve  the  physical  training  lesson  which 
It  the  start  is  more  apt  to  be  disciplinary  than  interesting. 

II  Tell  about  Italy,  the  beautiful  grape  country.     Little  Ital- 

hildren  help  pick  the  grapes.    "Let  us  make  believe  that 
are  little  Italian  children." 

1 .  Face  as  for  marching ! 

2.  Running  to  vineyards  with  baskets  on  arms. 
Smelling  the  sweet  spicy  grapes.     (4) 
Reaching  up  for  clusters  and  putting  them  in  baskets. 
Sitting  in  shade  of  a  tree  and  eating  luncheon.     (Chil- 

en  sit  on  desks.)     After  luncheon  they  sing.     Any  simple 
ng  which  the  children  know  at  this  time  may  be  sung. 

6.  Reaching  up  and  picking  more  grapes.    (8) 

7.  Returning  home  with  baskets  on  heads.     This  brings 
-;ood  posture. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
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October  brings  Columbus  Day. 

Here  is  another  little  history  lesson.     For  some   reason 
ildren  can  say  1492  much  more  glibly  than  1918.     So  let 
m  use  the  date. 
Once  there  was  a  man  named  Columbus. 
His  first  name  was  Christopher. 
Christopher  Columbus  sailed  away  in  a  big  ship. 
He  found  America. 

Christopher  Columbus  found  America  in  1492. 
"Found"  is  easier  to  say  than  "discovered"  and  means 
re  to  the  children  after  they  have  heard  a  simplified  version 
the  discovery  of  America. 

November  brings  Thanksgiving  Day  in  its  train. 

Here  is  another  opportunity  for  a  little  history  lesson. 

The  Pilgrims  came  from  England. 

They  came  in  a  big  ship. 

It  was  called  the  "Mayflower." 


They  were  kind  to  the  Indians. 

They  planted  corn. 

They  planted  pumpkins. 

They  found  wild  turkeys  in  the  woods. 

They  had  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  spells  Christmas,  Christmas  spells  love,  and  love 
is  non-sectarian.  Begin  for  some  time  before  Christmas  to 
illustrate  this. 

Make  a  large  chart  of  manila  paper  with  several  leaves. 
Paste  any  pictures  which  have  been  collected — large  colored 
ones  are  preferable— to  illustrate  mother  love.  The  magazine 
covers  have  beautiful  ideas  on  this  subject.  A  mother  bending 
over  her  babe.  Mother  giving  the  last  loving  touches  before 
sending  her  little  one  to  school.  A  trusty  little  Boy  Scout 
who  pledges  himself  to  deeds  inspired  by  love.  Even  Mother 
Puss  and  her  furry  family,  or  the  old  neighbor  whittling  a  boat 
out  of  a  block  of  wood  to  show  his  love  for  a  little  playmate. 
The  list  is  long  and  the  collection  interesting. 

Ask  for  no  comments  until  Christmas  Week.  Then  let  the 
children  talk!  How  they  will  vie  with  each  other  to  tell  all 
they  have  been  thinking  about  the  ])ictures.  When  finally  the 
time  comes  for  the  making  of  the  little  Christmas  gifts,  they 
will  have  an  added  significance.  They  will  be  not  merely  a 
drawing  lesson  but  a  loving  little  thought  for  the  Mother  who 
cares  so  fondly  for  her  little  son,  or  for  Father  who  takes 
him  out  for  a  walk  in  the  park,  or  for  the  old  man  who  lives 
next  door  and  who  plays  with  him  sometimes.  And  it  will  all 
make  him  feel  that  Christmas  really  means  love. 

NATURE   MATERIAL    IN   THE   FIRST   YEAR 

Nature  study  is  naturally  a  study  of  Nature.  Every 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  birds,  trees, 
flowers  and  animals,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them  and  a  love 
of  nature  in  general  being  a  valuable  asset.  It  is  so  much 
more  enjoyable  to  see  things  and  learn  about  them  at  close 
range  than  to  just  hear  about  them  and  the  impression  re- 
ceived is  so  much  stronger  and  lasting  that  I  frequently  won- 
der why  so  many  teachers  hesitate  to  bring  the  material  into 
the  classrooms. 

Some  teachers  imagine  the  care  of  plants,  etc.,  entirely 
out  of  their  line  but  when  these  skme  teachers  have  actually 
begun  to  supply  the  material,  their  enthusiasm  has  become 
unbounded  and  they  have  been  overjoyed  at  the  results  ob- 
tained with  the  outlay  of  just  a  Httle  trouble,  some  patience 
and  a  trivial  expense. 

The  material  may  be  brought  into  the  room,  preserved,  and 
utilized  in  many  ways  as  in  a  terrarium,  herbarium,  aquarium, 
on  charts  or  in  window  boxes,  etc. 

In  our  school  we  have  fotmd  a  terrarium  such  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  study  a  source  of  great  interest.  With 
the  permission  of  the  principal  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
shop  teacher*  it  can  easily  be  made  by  the  boys  in  the  work- 
shop. 

For  a  large  room  in  which  floor  space  can  be  spared  the 
terrarium  should  be  made  about  five  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  high.  It  can  then  be  placed  upon  low 
wooden  horses,  possibly  two  feet  high.  This  arrangement  gives 
the  children  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  constant  and  close 
observation. 
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In  a  smaller  room  where  it  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  the 
window  sill,  it  should  be  made  the  same  length  as  the  sill  with 
a  width  of  about  twenty  inches  and  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet.  It  will  need  wooden  braces  nailed  or  screwed  to  the  sill 
for  its  support. 

For  the  large  one  use  wood  of  about  one  inch  thickness  for 
the  foundation  board,  five  feet  by  three  feet,  boring  several 
holes  for  drainage.  Build  a  base  board  all  around  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  inches  which  gives  sufficient  depth  for  soil. 
Make  a  skeleton  framework  of  light  wood  four  feet  high  cov- 
ering it  with  wire  screening  and  leaving  an  opening  one  foot 
wide  by  one  and  one-half  foot  high  on  one  side  for  a  door. 
A  framework  for  the  door  should  have  grooves  in  the  sides 
to  permit  the  piece  of  glass  serving  for  the  door  to  slide  easily 
up  and  down. 

When  the  product  of  the  workshop  is  delivered  into  your 
room  proceed  as  follows.  Should  you  desire  to  keep  gold- 
fish in  the  terrarium  make  a  pond  by  placing  a  large  granite 
pan  say  one  foot  in  diameter  in  the  center  or  near  one  end. 
Or  build  a  bowl-shaped  pond  with  modeling  clay  making  the 
edges  rough  to  simulate  rocks.  Pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,  a  few  bridges,  or  some  small  aquatic  plants  add  to  the 
realism  and  give  a  pleasing  and  artistic  effect.  Now,  place 
cinders  or  broken  crockery  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
foundation  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  to  facilitate  drainage  and 
cover  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  base  board  with  a 
good  rich  soil. 

The  best  time  of  year  to  prepare  a  terrarium  is  the  Spring, 
for  then  the  neighboring  woods  will  yield  all  the  nature  mate- 
rial needed.  Gather  fern,  violet,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  marsh 
marigold,  anemone,  dog  tooth  violet,  or  hepatica  plants  or 
whatever  wood  varieties  you  may  find  or  fancy,  choosing 
young  plants  when  possible  as  they  bear  transplanting  more 
readily  and  being  careful  to  keep  plenty  of  native  soil  around 
their  roots.  Get  enough  moss  to  cover  the  entire  earth  surface 
in  your  terrarium  removing  it  from  its  native  haunts  in  as 
large  pieces  as  possible  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  plants 
keeping  plenty  of  soil-around  the  roots. 

Plant  your  little  ferns,  etc.,  wherever  they  will  prove  attrac- 
tive, level  the  soil  and  cover  the  surface  with  the  moss.  The 
moss  not  only  holds  the  moisture  but  makes  the  soil  underneath 
extremely  fertile.  The  delight  of  the  children  at  seeing  this 
lovely  soft  carpet  of  green  moss  with  the  little  plants  peeping 
up  is  alone  worth  the  thought  and  labor  expended. 

Turtles,  goldfish,  toads,  frogs,  lizards,  beetles,  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  butterflies  and  moths  all  live  and  appear  to 
thrive  in  such  a  pretty  happy  home.  Our  school  terrarium 
has  even  entertained  a  young  alligator. 

An  added  attraction  is  a  collection  of  twigs  of  trees  on 
which  cocoons  are  fastened.  Suspend  them  across  the  net- 
ting on  the  inside  of  the  cage  which  will  provide  an  excellent 
place  to  store  the  cocoons  gathered  in  the  Fall  an^  you  will  be 
sure  the  butterfly  or  moth  will  be  there  in  the  Spring  when  it 
comes  out  of  its  cocoon  and  the  children  will  have  a  delightful 
opportunity  of  observing  it  without  the  danger  of  injuring  the 
delicate  wings  by  promiscuous  handling. 

As  soon  as  the  Spring  flowers  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance 
make  a  chart.  Press  one  specimen  of  each  flower  brought  into 
the  room  for  observation  and  paste  it  upon  the  chart  with  its 


This  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  the  children  recognize 
the  various  flowers  as  the  name  and  the  actual  flower  is  always 
associated. 

For  Spring  charts  there  should  be  included  such  flowers 
as  the  violet,  daisy,  dandelion,  pansy,  buttercup,  etc.,  while 
in  the  Fall  the  idea  might  be  completed  with  such  flowers  as 
the  golden  rod,  aster,  burdock,  chrysanthemum,  geranium,  etc. 

Should  you  teach  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  children 
can  secure  wild  flowers,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
herbariums  for  themselves.  You  can  show  them  how  to  press 
the  flowers  and  to  preserve  them  by  pasting  them  on  sheets  of 
white  paper  neatly  bound  together. 

If  you  teach  in  a  neighborhood  where  nature  material  is 
not  available  and  you  live  in  one  where  it  is  easily  secured 
you  might  provide  the  children  with  extra  specimens. 

The  leaA^es  of  trees  may  also  be  preserved  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Another  attractive  way  to  preserve  leaves  is  to  press  them 
and  place  them  on  a  bed  of  white  absorbent  cotton.  Place  £ 
glass  over  the  leaf  and  frame  with  passe  partout  binding 
When  the  leaves  are  changing  color  in  the  Autumn  would  b 
the  proper  time  to  make  these  pictures  or  you  might  pres 
the  green  leaves  in  the  Spring,  preserve  until  Fall,  and  thei 
put  them  in  the  frame  with  the  same  kind  which  have  change' 
color.  If  the  bed  of  cotton  is  made  deep  enough  the  fruit  o 
the  tree  may  be  placed  beside  the  leaf  as  the  acorn,  pine  cones 
etc. 

For  lessons  on  the  dispersal  of  seeds  by  the  wind,  cat-tail; 
milk-weed,  pods  and  thistles  may  be  brought  into  the  root 
and  kept  all  Winter. 

The  cat-tails  may  be  given  a  thin  coating  of  shellac  t 
prevent  dispersal  but  it  would  be  well  to  let  one  or  two  thoi 
oughly  dry  out  and  blow  apart  so  that  the  point  of  the  lesso 
is  not  lost. 

An  entire  corn,  wheat  or  any  other  grain  plant  may  1 
secured  from  nearby  back-yard  farms.  Several  ears  of  drifl 
corn  may  be  hung  in  a  bunch  in  the  room. 

Bunches  of  bayberry,  bitter-sweet,  pine  boughs  with  cone 
which  are  picked  in  early  Autumn  will  keep  in  jars  or  baske 
all  Winter. 

Flowering  bulbs  form  a  very  essential  part  of  the  natui 
work.  It  is  so  easy  to  place  a  few  bulbs,  either  daffodils 
narcissus,  on  a  bed  of  pebbles,  water  a  little  each  day  and  I 
from  three  to  five  weeks  have  an  array  of  perfumed  blosson 

Plant  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  flower-pots  or  cans  in  t 
Fall  of  the  year,  put  in  a  dark,  cool  place  and  keep  the  s 
moist.  In  about  six  weeks  bring  the  pots  to  the  light  by  gradt 
stages.  (This  forces  the  flower  stem)  and  finally  if  you  wi' 
transplant  them  into  your  window  box. 

When  the  end  of  the  Winter  is  nigh  and  your  other  plai 
are  perhaps  not  so  thriving  as  they  were,  you  will  have  tW 
blossoms  of  the  tulips  and  hyacinths.    If  you  have  never  trT 
to  cultivate  bulbs  you  do  not  know  the  joy  one  experien^ 
when  the  blossoms  really  come. 

Our  course  of  study  calls  for  the  observation  of  openJ 
buds  of  horse-chestnut,  dogwood,  beech  and  hickory  tr| 
Waiting  until  the  buds  have  partially  opened  in  the  wood! 
not  necessary  for  if  you  cut  small  twigs  of  the  trees  nanj 
as  soon  as  the  buds  show  themselves,  place  them  in  jarsf 
water,  and  label  them,  you  may  see  the  buds  in  all  their  stjf 
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LANGUAGE   WORK— 2A 

Phonetics 

The  first  step  in  phonics  is  taken  when  the  teacher  trains 
the  children  to  distinguish  sounds  by  ear.  Graded  exercises 
should  be  given  to  enable  the  children  to  distinguish  by  ear 
some  of  the  phonic  elements  which  they  are  later  to  dis- 
tinguish by  the  eye  and  make  with  the  vocal  organs.  F.very 
exercise  in  phonics  should  also  be  an  exercise  in  ear  training. 
In  connection  with  these  ear  training  exercises,  there  will 
naturally  come  practice  in  enunciation. 

Every  teacher  should  get  acquainted  with  her  own  organs  of 
articulation;  should  observe  their  position  and  action  in  the 
making  of  every  sound  in  the  language.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  she  should  make  use  of  the  looking  glass,  hold 
her  fingers  to  her  throat,  and  close  the  nostrils  to  observe  the 

effect. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  has  a  "Guide  to  Pro- 
nunciation" that  is  very  beneficial.    From  it  the  following  table 

is  taken : 

Oral  Nasal 

Momentary  Continuous     Continuous 

Wilis-  VVhis- 

Place  of  Articulation        pered  Voiced    pared 

Lips  P  b 

Lips   and   teeth 

Tongue    and    teeth 

Tongue  and  hard   palate 

(forward)    t  d 

Tongue  and  hard  palate 

(back)    ch  j 

Tongue,  hard  palate,  and 

soft   palate    

Tongue  and  soft  palate,     k  g 

\arious  places h 

Careful  work  in  phonics  must  precede  any  attempt  at 
phonetics.  Train  the  ear  before  the  eye.  Always  let  phonics 
(ear  and  tongue  exercise)  precede  phonetics  (work  involving 
the  eye). 

"The  aim  of  phonic  training  in  this  grade  should  be  to  cul- 
tivate (1)  distinct  articulation,  (2)  pure  tone,  and  (3)  the 
power  to  read  new  words  and  pronounce  them  correctly.  The 
exercises  should  include  drills  on  initial  and  final  consonants." 
English  Syllabus,  New  York  City. 

A,  as  in  far,  arm,  ah,  father.  (The  mouth  is  wide  open, 
and  the  tongue  is  in  its  natural  flat  position.  Many  children 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  its  constant  use  is  a  mark  of  culture 
and  nothing  but  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
secure  fair  play  for  a  and  sometimes  for  a;  ask  becomes  ask, 
cash  becomes  cash,  etc.  After  the  three  sounds  are  well 
known  drill  on  list  containing  all  three  are  recommended.) 

Palm,  mar,  far,  father,  arm,  barn,  hark,  farm,  harm,  alarm, 
calm,  bar,  car,  jar,  tar,  harp,  art,  part,  tart,  chart,  army,  park, 
mark,  bark,  dark,  hark,  are,  arc,  sharp,  large,  barge,  half, 
aunt,  arch,  artist,  farmer,  cigar,  garlic,  garter,  guard,  card, 
yard,  hard,  lard,  card,  laugh,  parlon  party,  calf,  mar,  marble, 
piano,  cart,  scarf,  starch,  carpet,  bami,  psalm,  carbon,  darling, 
star,  tardy,  wander,  start,  starve,  army,  mama,  papa,  charm, 
shark,  alms,  heart,  carve,  gargle,  par,  mar,  scar,  czar,  spar, 
afar,  ark,  arc,  carl,  yarn,  smart,  bath,  lath,  gaunt,  jaunt, 
garden,  barber,  £argo,  bargain,  star,  starve. 

A,  as  in  talk,  awe,  water.  (The  mouth  is  wide  open,  the 
comer  of  the  lips  slightly  rounded  or  drawn  inward,  the 
tongue  depressed  below  in  its  natural  position.) 

Awful,  awning,  autumn,  almost,  already,  always,  because, 


caught,  chalk,  claw,  crawl,  daughter,  draw,  dwarf,  false,  fall, 
fault,  gnaw,  jaw,  naught,  draw,  talk,  faults,  waltz,  stalk,  malt, 
fallen,  paltry,  halter,  falter,  also,  thrall,  appall,  befall,  autumn, 
author,  quarter,  cause,  swarm,  stall,  hawk,  scald,  dwarf,  maul, 
yawn,  warble,  stalk,  water,  ward,  scar,  want,  pause,  saucy, 
sauce,  fault,  straw,  small,  fall,  naughty,  broad,  altar,  alter, 
salt,  wall,  wart,  always,  awl,  hall,  lawn,  call,  all,  dawn,  quart, 
raw,  tall,  ball,  small,  warn,  warm,  war,  walk,  thaw,  taught, 
shawl,,  saucer,  salt,  reward,  saw,  raw,  paw. 
e  as  in  fern,  earn,  learn. 

(The  e  occurs  before  r  in  accented  syllables,  but  not  when 
r  precedes  another  vowel  or  another  r  in  the  following  syl- 
lable of  the  same  word.  It  is  a  narrow  vowel  formed  toward 
the  front  of  the  mouth.) 

Slender,  person,  mercy,  nerve,  verb,  jerk,  thunder,  pepper, 
concert,  deserve,  earth,  heard,  pattern,  perfect,  serve,  search, 
wringer,  writer,  rubber,  warmer,  never,  were,  under,  letter, 
after,  ginger,  mother,  brother,  father,  sister,  earl,  early, 
earnest,  flower,  better,  letter,  primer,  over,  shower,  spider, 
teacher,  farmer,  every,  silver,  number,  gather,  pitcher,  sum- 
mer, yesterday,  jerk,  clover,  her,  ever,  beater,  eater,  fatter, 
feeler,  fifer,  fighter,  pearl,  finer,  folder,  flatter,  flyer,  hearer, 
inner,  kinder,  knitter,  lamer,  lifter,  litter,  pearl,  lighter,  lower, 
maker,  manner,  matter,  meaner,  milker,  miller,  molder,  mower, 
neater,  older,  owner,  raker,  ratter,  ringer,  roller,  rower,  safer, 
sailer,  sender,  sifter,  singer,  slower,  smaller,  smother,  sower, 
supper,  dinner,  sweeter,  term,  thinker,  upper,  weaker. 
ch  as  in  chair,  much,  child. 

(See  that  the  initial  ch  does  not  degenerate  into  sh  and 
cheap  become  sheap.) 

Chain,  child,  chum,  chew,  choke,  chalk,  children,  chink, 
chunk,  chap,  chapter,  chase,  cheap,  cheat,  check,  cheek,  cheese, 
cherry,  chestnut,  chick,  chief,  child,  chilly,  chimney,  chin, 
Chinese,  chip,  chirrup,  chop,  chore,  chuckle,  change,  cheer, 
churn,  catch,  beech,  beach,  punch,  coach,  itch,  kitchen,  latch, 
match,  mischief,  notch,  ostrich,  patch,  porch,  rich,  scratch, 
stitch,  torch,  touch,  match,  hatch,  latch,  sketch,  stretch,  ditch, 
pitch,  witch,  switch,  Dutch,  crutch,  much,  such,  inch,  pinch, 
such,  bimch,  lunch,  reach,  search,  church,  bench,  hitch,  which, 
much,  wretch. 

ou  as  in  out,  blouse. 

Around,  bough,  bounce,  cloud,  couch,  count,  crouch, 
flounce,  fountain,  ground,  house,  hound,  loud,  mouse,  mouth, 
ounce,  plough,  pounce,  pound,  proud,  round,  slouch,  sound, 
south,  thousand,  trousers,  our,  hour,  sour,  flour,  out,  bout, 
pout,  rout,  trout,  shout,  thou,  couch,  pouch,  spouse,  slouch, 
crouch,  shroud,  loud,  aloud,  trounce,  jounce,  round,  found, 
mound,  ground,  vouch,  foul,  council,  counsel,  mountain,  cow, 
boundary,  bounty,  boundless,  announce,  pronounce,  amount, 
around,  account,  mount,  lounge,  bough,  mouse,  south,  brow, 
brown,  how,  howl,  shower,  bower. 
oi  as  in  noisy,  oil,  avoid. 

(This  sound  is  made  up  of  a  and  T.  To  give  oi  its  full 
value  the  mouth  must  be  opened  wide.  Verse  for  z'oice  is 
a  frequent  error.) 

Voice,  joint,  point,  boil,  spoil,  join,  coin,  coil,  moist,  soil, 
toil,  despoil,  recoil,  appoint,  rejoin,  poison,  boiler,  foil,  loin, 
choice,  void,  point,  avoid,  broil,  hoist,  doily,  loiter,  oily,  pointer, 
toilet,  rejoice,  devoid,  cloister,  boiler,  embroider,  boy,  oyster, 
joy,  coy,  toy. 
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00  as  in  food,  fool,  moQti. 

(The  lip  must  be  rounded  as  much  as  possible  without 
obstructing  the  voice.  The  tongue  is  dropped  low  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth.) 

Coo,  too,  woo,  brood,  mood,  food,  rood,  hoof,  proof,  cool, 
fool,  pool,  school,  spool,  stool,  boom,  gloom,  groom,  room, 
doom,  broom,  bloom,  soon,  loon,  moon,  noon,  spoon,  balloon, 
loop,  stoop,  troop,  droop,  coop,  hoop,  poor,  moor,  goose,  loose, 
moose,  noose,  root,  boot,  hoot,  soot,  shoot,  booth,  smooth, 
roof,  tooth,  poodle. 

6  as  in  lord,  orb. 

(This  sound  is  essentially  identical  with  a  in  all.) 
.  Border,  born,  cord,  cork,  form,  sort,  short,  storm,  thought, 
chore,  corse,  for,  horse,  organ,  order,  morn,  horn,  snort,  for- 
lorn, forty,  lord,  lorn,  north,  ordinary,  porcelain,  morsel,  for- 
mer, formal,  transform,  order,  landlord. 

th  as  in  thin,  through,  wealth. 

(Flatten  the  tongue  and  place  the  end  of  it  against  the 
edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  then  breathe  steadily.  A  mirror  is 
useful  here.     Let  the  child  see  his  tongue  touching  his  teeth.) 

Blacksmith,  both,  breath,  cloth,  death,  fourth,  froth,  moth, 
ninth,  seventli,  teeth,  tenth,  thatch,,  theatre,  thick,  thief,  thim- 
ble, thin,  thorn,  thrash,  thread,  threaten,  three,  throat,  throw, 
thrush,  thunder,  wreath,  thing,  path,  bath,  mouth,  oath,  threw, 
thirty,  faith,  twelfth,  health,  truth,  depth,  sixth,  thrill,  their, 
thought,  thigh,  thirst,  thumb,  thank,  think,  north,  south,  tooth, 
month,  earth,  growth. 

u  as  in  rude,-  rumor. 

(This  sound  is  not  essentially  different  from  oo.) 

Bruise,  ruby,  rudiment,  brunette,  brute,  cruel,  gruel, 
prunes,  rude,  Ruth,  truant,  true,  truth,  truce,  crude,  prune, 
prude,  nde,  intrude,  frugal,  fruit,  truly,  brutal,  ruin,  cruise, 
sure,  sugar,  fruit,  bruin,  frugal. 

u  as  in  urn,  furl,  burn. 

(The  mouth  is  opened  less  than  for  a  and  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  a  little  more  depressed.  The  muscles  of  the  mouth 
are  not  firmly  held.) 

Fur,  furl,  furlong,  urge,  burn,  turn,  urgent,  urban,  urchin, 
cui*b,  disturb,  church,  curd,  surd,  turf,  surf,  Turk,  burnt,  burst, 
curl,  curse,  blur,  murmur,  curtain,  burden,  furnace,  turtle, 
turkey,  furnish,  surplus,  murder,  purchase,  surface,  turban,  sur- 
geon, surround,  survive,  lurch,  nurse,  purple. 

X  as  in  vex,  exit,  box. 

(This  sound  is  not  essentially  different  from  ks.) 

Extra,  extract,  expert,  excuse,  excellent,  exhibition,  ox, 
execute,  exchange,  excursion,  exercise,  exhale,  exile,  expand, 
expel,  expire,  explain,  explode,  expose,  exposure,  express,  ex- 
tend, exterior,  extol,  reflex,  flex,  wax,  fox,  lynx,  mix,  next, 
six,  sixteen,  sixty,  smallpox,  tax,  pickax,  vixen. 

s  as  in  is,  has ;  s  =  z. 

(The  s  is  voiced  breath  caused  by  the  tongue  pressing 
closer  to  the  palate.    It  sounds  like  z.) 

Lives,  wise,  music,  ears,  figs,  arms,  ease,  eels,  falls, 
fans,  fears,  heels,  kneels,  knees,  knows,  lambs,  blames,  lands, 
lanes,  lays,  leans,  loans,  fattens,  feels,  fills,  fins,  fleas,  flows, 
foams,  folds,  focus,  friends,  heals,  hears,  lows,  manes,  meals, 
mills,  mittens,  moans,  molds,  moles,  names,  nose,  oars,  owes, 
owns,  rains,  raise,  raising,  rattles,  rays,  rills,  roams,  roars,  roes, 
rolls,  rose,  rows,  sales,  seams,  seas,  seems,  sills,  slams,  snows. 


soles,  sores,  sows,  stools,  tools,  weans,  weasel,  yours,  willow«>  i 
is,  was,  advise,  surprise. 

sh  as  in  shut,  flash,  shore. 

(This  sound  is  a  continuous  breath  sound.  The  front  of 
the  tongue  is  lifted  toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so  that  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue  faces  the  teeth.) 

Shake,  shine,  shade,  shadow,  shut,  shin,  share,  shall,  sheep,  | 
shed,  shelf,  shone,  ship,  shell,  shop,  shot,  show,  shutter,  shy, 
slush,  brush,  crush,  trash,  wish,  dish,  cash,  crash,  ashes,  eye- 
lash, fish,  finish,  flash,  dash,  lash,  sash,  rash,  mash,  punish, 
publish,  plush,  radish,  reddish,  mush,  rush,  gush,  shade,  shall, 

shave,  sheet,  sheep. 

•^  en 

See  that  the  short  e  is  not  slighted  and  that  short  i  does 

not  take  its  place  (as  kitchin  for  kitchen). 

Kitchen,  when,  then,  Ben,  eleven,  den,  wren,  fen,  hen,  men, 

pen,  ten,  women.  „.     , 

'^  I'lnal  n 

(This  sound  is  a  nasal  one.    It  is  formed  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth,  the  voice  passini 
through  the  nose.) 

Shin,  chin,  napkin,  kin,  spin,  grin,  begin,  thin,  drain,  robin 
basin,  bin,  din,  cain,  brain,  fin,  gin,  pin,  sin,  tin,  win,  skin 
run,  bruin,  cousin,  cabin,  chain,  pain,  gain,  grain,  lain,  slain 
stain,  rain,  strain,  detain,  twain,  rein,  again. 

ine 

Dine,  mine,  line,  nine,  pine,  vine,  wine,  swine,  inclin<s 
recline,  shine,  spine,  brine,  whine,  twine,  thine. 

Terminal  t  as  in  bet,  about. 

(T  is  a  breath  consonant.  It  is  formed  by  the  tip  of  %i 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth,  stopping  ihd 
an  instant  the  breath  which  is  passing  outward,  then  allowin§< 
it  to  pass  in  a  slight  puff.)  "- 

Group  of  words  for  practice :    A  twister. 

Tie  tight.  A  twist,  etc. 

I  tied  it. 

Not  at  all. 

Bet,  get,  jet,  let,  met,  net,  pet,  set,  wet,  yet,  cricket,  ticket 
oat,  boat,  coat,  float,  goat,  vote,  note,  beet,  meat,  but,  flit,  bilt 
lit,  mit,  pit,  cat,  fat,  hat,  mat,  pat,  rat,  chat,  beat,  heat,  neat 
peat,  seat,  lent,  fight,  light,  might,  tight,  flight,  plight 
bright,  fright,  pout,  shout,  about,  snout,  stout,  slot,  plot,  trot 
flat,  eight,  slat,  crept,  guilt,  raft,  waft,  shaft,  graft,  craft,  fret 
gayest,  cut,  whit,  cheat,  bleat,  treat,  wheat,  caught,  salt,  boughi 
brute,  basket,  quit,  smart,  mast,  pant,  aunt,  about,  gaunt,  haun' 

bl  as  in  blank,  fable. 

(See  that  blc  does  not  degenerate  into  bul  as  noble,  no 
nobul. ) 

Able,  Bible,  black,  blade,  bleed,  blend,  blister,  block,  blov 
bubble,  double,  nimble,  noble,  pebble,  rubble,  table,  stabl 
trouble,  tumble,  sable,  blow,  blew,  bloom,  blend,  blight,  blooi 
blink,  blame,  blank,  blas^  bless,  blink,  bliss,  bloom,  blosson 
blot,  blue,  bluff,  blush,  blur,  blunt,  blunder,  blemish,  marbl 
cable,  fable,  stumble. 

br  as  in  brave. 

(Initial  br  must  be  guarded  from  becoming  ber.) 

Brave,  break,  brick,  bright,  bring,  broke,  brush,  broor 
brute,    brought,    brace,    bracket,    bracelet,    rag,    raid,    brai 
branch,  brakeman,  brand,  brass,  bray,  bread,  breast,  breat 
(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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LANGUAGE— 2B 

PHONICS 


a  as  is  final,  infant. 

Pleasant,  orchard,  capital,  animal,  balance,  currant,  errand, 
island,  lilac,  salad,  several,  tenant,  brigand,  harass,  guidance, 
final,  infant,  bridal,  brutal,  burial,  husband. 

a  as  in  ask,  grass,  dance. 

In  organic  position  it  is  between  a  (am)  and  a  (arm).  In 
quality  as  well  as  position  it  more  nearly  resembles  a.  The 
organs  of  speech  are  almost  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
for  a  but  the  main  part  of  the  tongue  is  raised  higher  toward 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  lower  jaw  is  not  so  much 
depressed.    Neither  is  the  mouth  so  widely  opened. 

This  a  sound  is  preferred  when  followed  by  sk,  fif,  ft,  th, 
~,  sh,  st,  and  ance,  as: 

After,  basket,  ask,  staff,  graft,  path,  pass,  bass,  branch, 
blast,  cask,  chance,  task,  clasp,  raft,  slant,  draft,  fasten,  past, 
pant,  bath,  cast,  master,  mask,  mass,  mast,  lass,  last,  lance, 
grasp,  glass,  glance,  grant,  America,  waft,  chant,  alas,  alarm, 
arise,  path,  dance,  boundary,  brass,  sofa,  ant. 

a  occurs  in  endings  ace  and  age ;  as  preface,  solace. 

It  is  a  modification  of  a  in  unaccented  syllables.     It  is  a 
ider  vowel  and   the   sound   ranges  between  a    (ale)    and  e 
■jnd).    It  never  vanished  to  a  point  as  a  does.    This  sound  is 
not  difficult  to  produce. 

Senate,  caraway,  necklace,  palace,  village,  pillage,  homage, 
cabbage,  bondage,  delicate. 

a  as  in  fare,  air,  care;  this  sound  is  called  circumflex  a. 

In  this  sound  there  is  a  little  more  separation  of  the  teeth 
..an  that  in  e;  the  tongue,  although  not  quite  in  its  natural 
position  is  lower  than  in  that  of  e.  It  is  the  narrow  sound 
correlative  to  the  wide  a  (am). 

Chair,  pair,  care,  prayer,  mare,  rare,  hare,  bear,  parent, 
bare,  dare,  fare,  fairy,  fair,  flare,  glare,  hair,  pare,  stare, 
stair,  careful,  beware,  scare,  affair,  share,  spare,  aware, 
despair,  declare,  bairn,'  air. 

The  difference  between  a  and  a  is  not  very  strongly  marked 
and  is  ignored  in  some  dictionaries.  The  incorrect  tendency  is 
to  identify  the  sound  with  short  a  or  with  a.  Frequent  drills 
are  necessary  to  establish  careful  as  opposed  to  careful, 
careful,  or  careful. 

e— a  modification  of  the  long  sound  e.  It  occurs  only  in 
unaccented  syllables  as : 

Event,  depend,  create,  serene,  omelet,  recite,  recess,  elegy, 
comedy,  bounteous,  vinegar,  vireo,  enough,  resist,  resort. 

I  as  idea.    The  quality  of  this  sound  is  subject  to  variation. 
A  modification  of  the  long  i.     It  occurs  only  in  unaccented 
syllables,  as 
I         Hilarity,  kiosk,  tribunal,  diameter. 

IB^o— equivalents  are  o   (wolf)  and  u  (full).     This  is  the 
n^rae  vowel  of  oo. 

Foot,  wool,  good,  wood,  hood,  stood,  cook,  hook,  look, 
j  nook,  rook,  took,  brook,  shook,  crook,  betook,  booklet,  brook- 
let, mistook,  undertook,  book,  crooked,  misunderstood,  under- 
stood, soot,  neighborhood. 

'>-This  sound  differs  from  6  by  absence  of  the  vanish  and 
by  taking  a  wider  form,  which  varies  according  to  prolonga- 
tion. It  is  a  modification  of  the  long  sound  of  o;  it  occurs 
only  in  unaccented  syllables. 


Obey,  encore,  colony,  colonists,  canto,  quarto,  tobacco,  sor- 
row, propose,  anatomy,  Columbia,  bobolink,  bopeep,  borrow, 
violin,  vireo,  window,  tomorrow, 
u — same  sound  as  06  (foot). 

Pull,  pulley,  pullet,  pulpit,  puss,  cushion,  pudding,  bush, 
bushel,  bushy,  putting,  butcher,  fullness,  bullet,  fulfill^  bull, 
full,  put,  push. 

u — This  sound  is  a  modification  of  the  long  sound  of  u. 
However,  it  diifers  from  it  by  taking  66  (foot)  as  its  final 
element  in  place  of  00  (food).  It  also  takes  sh  sound  after  t, 
and  zh  glide  after  d. 

Nature,  verdure,  unite,  emulate,  nature,  actuate,  educate, 
education,  volume,  virtue,  valuable,  capture,  failure,  figure, 
pasture,  picture,  January,  stature,  torture,  rapture,  capture, 
casual,  statue. 

e — as  in  recent,  decency,  cadence,  casement,  prudence, 
lenient,  penitent,  novel. 

qu  =::  kw — as  in  queen,  quit,  quality,  quote,  quoth,  (juoin, 
quirk,  quite,  quill,  quilt,  quince,  quire,  quibble,  quickly,  quid, 
quiet,  queer,  quell,  quart,  quake,  quaint. 

X  sonant  =  gz — as  exist,  exact,  example,  examine,  exhaust, 
exert,  exhibit,  exhilarate,  exhort,  exult, 
wh  =  hw — as  in  what. 

wh  =  h  -f  00  (the  h  representing  the  breath  sound  pro- 
duced by  exhaling  the  deep  breath  which  always  precedes  a 
correct  enunciation  of  wh  as  in  which,  where). 

Device — Let  the  pupil  hold  the  palm  of  his  hand  (or  a 
sheet  of  thin  paper)  a  short  distance  from  his  mouth,  and  then 
say  the  words  in  each  list  below  distinctly.  He  will  feel  the 
air  on  his  hand  or  see  the  paper  move  when  wh  is  uttered 
correctly. 

Ex.  the  w  sound — we,  were,  wear,  woe. 
■  The    wh    sound — when,    where,    which,    whence,    wheeze, 
whip,  whoop,  whoa,  whither,  whey. 

Guard  against  the  elimination  of  the  h  in  such  commonly 
used  words  as  why,  what,  which,  where,  while. 

Wheat,  awhile,  whale,  wharf,  wheel,  which,  while,  whip, 
whine,  whisk,  whisper,  whistle,  white,  whittle,  whack,  wheel, 
wheeze,  when,  whet,  whether,  whiff,  whim,  whinny,  whirl. 

n  (like  ng) — for  n  before  the  sound  of  k  and  hard  g — as  in 
bank,  junction,  finger,  single.  (The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  not 
used  in  the  sound  of  n.  See  that  in  bank,  the  children  do  not 
sound  ban  to  rhyme  with  ran.     Bank  =  bangk.) 

Ankle,  blink,  chink,  finger,  donkey,  drank,  drink,  Frank, 
mk,  link,  pink,  rink,  sink,  plank,  rank,  prank,  sank,  slink, 
longer,  stronger,  tank,  thank,  tinkle,  trinkle,  trunk,  twinkle, 
wink,  wrinkle,  anger,  angry,  angle,  bangle,  shingle,  tangle, 
tingle,  mingle,  jingle,  hunger,  hungry,  dangle,  bangle. 

Terminal  ed. 
(See    that   the   ed    sound    is   given   not    id — handed   not 
handid.) 

Bled,  bred,  shed,  sled,  waded,  waited,  chanted,  granted, 
panted,  wicked,  wedded,  painted,  aged,  naked,  deeded,  arrested, 
attended,  butted,  crested,  ended,  faded,  fitted,  folded,  handed, 
knotted,  mended,  molded,  needed,  pitted,  matted,  padded, 
patted,  petted,  rested,  rotted,  pouted,  sanded,  scolded,  tended, 
seated,  sifted,  tested,  tinted. 

Terminal  id. 
Did,  kid,  hid,  mid,  skid,  slid,  squid,  quid,  chid,  solid,  rapid, 
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florid,  rigid,  lucid,  eyelid,  amid,  acid,  stupid,  liquid,  valid,  in- 
valid, pallid,  tepid,  timid,  frigid,  splendid,  squalid,  candid. 

inging. 

The  tendency  of  foreign  neighborhoods  to  introduce  a  hard 
g  mi^st  be  suppressed :    sing — ing  not  sin — ging. 

Ringing,  bringing,  singing,  flinging,  stringing,  clinging, 
springing,  swinging,  slinging,  stinging,  wringing. 

The,  when  emphatic  or  alone. 

The,  obscure  before  a  vowel. 

There  is  a  widespread  idea  that  the  always  takes  the  long 
sound  of  e  before  a  vowel.  Much  drill  on  the  obscure  sound  is 
needed. 

The  orange,  the  alderman,  the  icicle,  the  oriole,  the  end, 
the  ache,  the  urn,  the  entrance,  the  union,  the  earl. 

The,  obscure  before  a  consonant.  The  boat,  the  noise,  the 
pointer,  the  danger,  the  message,  the  caterpillar,  the  faucet, 
the  school,  the  quince,  the  chemist,  the  fence,  the  trust. 

e— Eight,  obey,  convey,  freight,  grey,  neigh,  neighbor, 
neighborhood,  reign,  rein,  reindeer,  skein,  sleigh,  veil,  vein, 
weigh,  weight,  whey,  weighty,  croquet,  bouquet,  eighty,  neigh- 
borly. 

ch  like  k— as  chorus,  echo,  character,  chasm,  choler,  chem- 
ist, cholera,  choral,  chord,  chorister,  Christmas,  chrome, 
chronic,  chronology,  chrysalic,  lachrymal,  lock,  broncho,  bron- 
chitis. 

i  like  e  as  in  eat — Machine,  police,  intrigue,  ravine,  valise, 
fatigue,  trio,  marine,  magazine,  merino,  pique,  farina,  maline, 
Josephine,  Pauline,  sardine. 

gh  =  f  after  au  or  ou — as  in  draught,  laugh,  rough,  cough, 
enough,  laughter,  roughly,  tough,  toughen,  trough,  slough, 
chough. 

ph  life  f  in  cipher,  camphor,  dolphin,  hyphen,  nephew, 
orphan,  pamphlet,  Philip,  pheasant,  phlegm,  phlox,  phonetic, 
physic,  sphere,  sphinx. 

6  like  u  as  in  hut— Some,  son,  mother,  brother,  other, 
tongue,  tonnage,  colander,  color,  colorless,  come,  comely,  com- 
ing, comfort,  company,  companion,  compass,  constable,  cover, 
covert,  covet,  does,  done,  doth,  dove,  honey,  hover,  love,  Mon- 
day, money,  mongrel,  monk,  monkey,  month,  none,  nothing, 
pomace,  pommel,  sponge,  worry,  oven,  cloven,  dozen,  common. 

(The  letter  is  doubled  in  flood,  blood). 

ar,  ir,  or  like  er. 

Dollar,  poplar,  cellar,  scholar,  mortar,  altar,  liar,  pedlar, 
perpendicular,  pillar,  collar,  molar,  polar,  friar,  solar,  lunar, 
sugar,  ocular,  tartar,  tabular,  circular,  particular,  caterpillar, 
Oscar,  ottar,  backward. 

Girl,  circle,  circuit,  circulate,  circumference,  circus,  dirt, 
dirk,  dirge,  first,  skirt,  third,  thirsty,  thirteen,  sir,  bird,  birth, 
stir,  skirt,  mirth,  girt,  girth. 

The  sounding,  as  it  is  written,  of  the  last  syllable  of  words 
ending  in  or,  is  frequently  heard.  This  is  incorrect — actor  is 
pronounced  act — er,  not  act — or,  etc. 

Color,  doctor,  actor,  anchor,  sailor,  tailor,  word,  world, 
worm,  parlor,  worth,  worry,  worship,  worthy,  work,  comfort, 
honor,  human,  labor,  monitor,  bachelor,  camphor. 

o  like  oo  as  in  broom — Prove,  do,  who,  tomb,  removal,  shoe, 
two,  canoe,  move,  improve,  ado,  to  do,  to  lose,  doer,  onto, 
whose,  movable,  whom,  improve,  troupe,  routine,  sou,  soup, 
bouillion,   boulevard,   coupon,   croup,   your,   group,   bouquet. 


a,  like  6  as  in  dot.  The  lips  are  not  as  contracted  as  for  a 
(all). 

Wad,  waddle,  wan,  wand,  wander,  wampum,  wanton,  war- 
rant, warren,  wash,  washboard,  washout,  wasp,  waspish,  watch, 
watchdog,  watchman,  watchword,  quadrant,  quadruped,  qual- 
ify, quality,  quantity,  quarrel,  quarrelsome,  was,  what,  wallow, 
wafile,  wallet,  wallop,  squander,  wash,  waste,  yacht,  swamp, 
swallow,  scallop,  swan,  swab,  squab,  squalid,  squabble, 
squander. 

e;  like  a  as  in  air.    This  e  sound  occurs  only  before  r. 

There,  where,  ere,  heir,  their,  co-heir,  ne'er,  nowhere,  bear, 
wear,  pear,  tear,  swear. 

Review  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels.  Children  may 
be  encouraged  to  compile  lists  of  words  containing  designated 
sounds. 

PROVERBS  AND  MAXIMS. 

(1)  "A  single  sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away  man> 
shadows." 

(Let  observation  prove  this  in  the  classroom,  literally  am 
figuratively.  Give  it  to  a  boy  who  comes  to  school  cross  be 
cause  he  has  been  punished  at  home.  Ask  him  to  learn  it,  am 
to  think  of  the  pleasant  sunshine.) 

(2)  "A  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  groans  in  any  market.' 
(Let  the  children  prove  this.    How  do  genial,  kindly  peopli 

get  along?    How  do  the  sour  people  fare?) 

When  giving  the  children  little  rewards  of  merit,  add  a  lim 
of  some  memory  selection  that  particularly  fits  their  case. 

The  boy  who  is  striving  to  overcome  wastefulness  shoul( 
have: 

(3)  "Waste  not,  want  not." 
The  boy  who  is  lazy  shoud  have: 

(4)  "A  man's  best  friends  are  his  eight  fingers  anc 
two  thumbs." 

In  teaching  a  proverb  a  good  procedure  is;  (1)  Story  illus 
trative  of  the  thought,  (2)  poem  with  the  thought  poeticall; 
expressed,  (3)  proverb  for  instant  us^  when  wanted,  and  mad' 
as  brief  as  possible. 

(5)  "A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending." 

(6)  "Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise. 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 

(7)  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

(8)  "Be  kind  and  be  gentle 

To  those  who  are  old. 
For  kindness  is  dearer 
And  better  than  gold." 

(9)  "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 

(10)  "Think  before  you  speak." 

(11)  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

(12)  "Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

(13)  "He  who  does  his  best  does  well." 

(14)  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 

(15)  "Many  hands  make  light  work." 

(16)  "It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel." 

(17)  "A  small  leak  will  sink  a  large  ship." 

(18)  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

(19)  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 

(20)  "If  wisdom's  ways  you  wisely  seek. 

Five  things  observe  with  care, 
To  whom  you  speak,  of  whom  you  speak, 
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THIRD   AND    FOURTH    YEARS 

Patriotism. 
We  have  always  regarded  as  part  of  our  duty,  the  instilling 
of  ideas  of  patriotism  into  the  minds  of  the  little  ones  in  our 
schools ;  but  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  the  work  has  been 
done  incidentally.  We  kept  the  flag  in  a  conspicuous  place; 
we  dutifully  saluted  it ;  we  explained  holidays  by  saying,  "There 
will  be  no  school  tomorrow  because  it  is  Lincoln's  Birthday 
or  Washington's  Birthday,"  as  the  case  might  be.  And  we 
dismissed  the  large  idea  of  patriotism  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  patriotism  was  an  abstraction  not  easily  presented, . 
that  the  children  were  young,  and  that,  after  all,  they  were 
living  here  in  the  United  States  where  patriotism  is  a  com- 
monplace of  life,  and  that  loyalty  and  love  of  country  would 
grow  upon  them  like  their  hair  or  their  second  teeth,  and 
that  all  was  well.  Those  pleasant  placid  days  are  a  memory. 
For  us  things  that  used  to  be  in  the  background  of  our  lives 
have  suddenly  emerged,  taken  definite  shape  and  filled  the 
whole  picture.  A  year  ago  we  did  not  hear  the  national 
anthem  at  every  gathering  where  music  played  a  part ;  we  did 
not  uncover  at  the  passing  of  the  flag;  a  foreign  soldier  or 
sailor  was  almost  unknown  in  our  streets,  and  our  own  lads 
in  khaki  and  in  blue  were  only  a  degree  less  rare.  Now, 
when  the  strains  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  are  heard  we 
spring  to  our  feet ;  the  flag  has  ceased  to  be  only  the  standard 
under  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  has  become  the  banner  for 
which  we  are  fighting ;  a  foreign  soldier  is  not  just  a  man  in 
unfamiliar  clothes;  he  is  of  martyred  Belgium,  heroic  France, 
logged  England.  Our  own  lads  no  longer  suggest  Western 
ly  posts  or  Philippine  jungle;  we  see  them  against  a  back- 
und  of  aeroplanes,  submarines,  trenches  and  embattled 
ns.  The  idea  of  talking  war  to  small  children  is  repellant, 
I  it  must  be  faced.  The  war  has  entered  every  home  in 
the  land,  and  we  must  do  our  bit  to  explain  it  to  the  little 
ones,  and  to  plant  in  their  minds  the  seeds  that  will  later 
^row  into  loyalty  to  their  country  and  their  flag. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
sent  in  simple  form  some  of  the  topics  that  are  being 
cussed  on  all  sides. 

Suggestions  for  Their  Use: 

1.  Paragraphs  read  by  the  teacher  may  be  used  for  oral 
reproduction. 

2.  The  teacher  may  announce  the  subject  for  the  next 
day's  composition,  oral  or  written,  and  ask  the  children  to 

ome  prepared  to  tell  something  about  it.  This  should  be  done 
nformally.  Do  not  say,  "Bring  in  three  sentences  about 
service  flags,"  but  "Tomorrow  we  will  talk  about  service  flags. 
Zan  you  describe  a  service  flag?  How  many  children  can 
ind  out  what  the  stars  mean?  How  many  service  flags  are 
here  on  your  block?  You  may  answer  those  questions  to- 
norrow." 

3.  When  the  children  have  been  made  familiar  with  the 
ubject,  they  may  build  up  a  paragraph  sentence  by  sentence 
n  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions.  The  paragraph  may  be 
vritten  upon  the  blackboard  and  left  as  a  model  for  imitation 
vhilc  the  children  write,  varying  the  sentences  to  suit  the 
ndividual. 

4.  Questions  may  be  written  by  the  teacher  and  answered 
n  writing  by  the  pupils. 


5.  Do  not  attempt  too  much  explanation.  The  children 
are  familiar  with  the  words  Belgium,  kaiser,  aeroplane,  etc., 
even  if  they  cannot  define  them. 

My  Country. 

My  country  is  the  United  States.  It  is  in  North  America. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  between  it  and  Europe.  My  country 
is  the  best  country  in  the  world.    I  love  it  very  much. 

W'e  used  to  live  in  .     We  moved  to  the  United 

States.  It  was  a  long  journey,  but  we  are  glad  we  came. 
My  father  and  mother  are  sorry  they  did  not  come  when 

they  were  little.    The  schools  in are  not  as  nice  as 

our  schools.    I  am  glad  I  came  in  time  to  go  to  school  here. 

Many  people  from  Europe  come  to  my  country.  They 
come  because  the  United  States  is  the  best  country  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  matter  where  you  were  born.  Any  one 
may  come  here  and  learn  to  be  an  American.  I  am  proud  of 
being  an  American. 

Citizenship. 

My  father  is  a  citizen.     He  was  born  in  .     He 

loves  the  United  States.  He  says  he  has  a  chance  to  make 
a  good  living  here.  His  children  will  get  a  good  education. 
He  can  learn  much  in  the  night  schools  himself. 

My  father  .got  his  citizenship  papers  soon  after  he  came 
here.  He  said  he  would  live  here  always.  This  was  to  be 
his  country.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  vote.  He  wanted  to 
help  to  govern  his  country.  I  am  a  citizen  because  he  is. 
When  I  am  twenty-one  I  will  vote. 

Sallie  Dash  lives  on  our  block.    Her  parents  were  born  in 

.    Her  father  is  not  a  citizen.    He  doesn't  care  about 

this  country.  He  just  works  and  makes  money.  He  doesn't 
want  to  vote.  He  takes  no  interest.  He  has  not  even  learned 
to  speak  English.     Sallie  is  ashamed  of  him. 

She  reads  histories  in  the  library.  She  tries  to  find  out 
about  the  laws.  When  she  is  of  age  she  is  going  to  get  her 
citizenship  papers.  She  says  she  will  see  that  there  is  one 
good  American  in  her  family. 

Our  Flag. 

There  is  a  flag  in  our  class  room.  It  is  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes.  It  has 
forty-eight  white  stars.  I  know  because  I  counted  them.  Each 
star  stands  for  a  state.     New  York  is  my  state. 

The  flag  stands  for  our  country.  I  love  the  United  States, 
and  soT  love  the  flag  too.  I  like  to  salute  it.  I  like  to  sing 
about  it.  I  like  to  look  at  it  whenever  I  can.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  flag  in  the  world. 

The  colors  in  the  flag  speak  to  us.  The  white  says  "Be 
pure."  The  red  says  "Be  brave."  The  blue  says  "Be  true." 
The  whole  flag  says  "Love  your  country."  I  am  going  to  try 
hard  to  do  what  the  flag  Says.    Then  I  will  be  a  good  American. 

Lincoln. 

February  twelfth  is  a  holiday.  It  is  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  president  of  our  country  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  He  freed  the  slaves.  He  governed  the 
country  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  wise  and  good 
man.  He  was  a  great  American.  I  am  glad  I  am  an  American 
too. 

Washington. 

George  Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States.     He   led   the   Americans   in   a  great   war  before   he 
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became  president.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  People 
said  he  was  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen."  We  celebrate  his  birthday  on  February 
t\vent3-second. 

The  President. 

Our  country  has  no  king,  nor  kaiser,  nor  czar.  It  is  ruled 
by  ^  president.  The  grown-up  citizens  vote  fof  the  president. 
The  man  who  has  most  votes  is  elected.  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  our  President  now.     He  is  a  very  wise  man. 

President  Wilson  lives  in  the  City  of  Washington.  The 
people  who  govern  our  country  have  their  offices  there.  It  is 
a  beautiful  city.  It  was  named  for  George  Washington.  He 
was  our  first  president. 

There  was  a  war  before  Washington  became  president. 
While  Lincoln  was  the  president  there  was  a  war.  There  is 
a  war  going  oh  now  in  President  Wilson's  time.  It  is  very 
hard  work  to  be  president  in  war  time.  Every  one  should 
help  President  Wilson.  Even  very  small  children  can  do 
something  to  help  him. 

Service  Flags. 

There  is  a  service  flag  in  our  room.  It  is  a  red  flag.  It 
has  a  white  field  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  blue  star  on  the 
white.  The  star  stands  for  Jennie  Blank's  brother.  He  is  a 
soldier. 

I  watch  for  service  flags.  There  are  five  flags  on  our 
block.  One  flag  has  three  stars  on  it.  It  hangs  in  Mrs.  Dash's 
window.  The  three  stars  mean  that  John  Dash  and  George 
Dash  are  soldiers.  WiUie  Dash  is  a  sailor.  Mrs.  Dash  is 
very  proud  of  the  flag. 

Many  of  the  pupils  of  my  school  have  brothers  in  the  army 
or  the  navy.  The  classes  are  proud  of  these  pupils.  They, 
hang  service  flags  in  the  class  rooms.    The  flags  remind  them 

of  the  brothers   serving  their  country.     We  have  

classes.     We  have  —  service  flags.     I  am  glad  I  am 

not  in  a  class  that  has  no  service  flag. 

Camps. 

There  are  military  camps  all  over  the  United  States  now. 
They  were  built  for  our  new  army.  They  have  large  buildings 
where  the  men  sleep,  eat  and  amuse  themselves.  They  have 
hospitals  for  those  who  are  sick.  There  is  plenty  of  ground 
where  the  men  can  exercise  and  drill. 

At  first  the  men  found  camp  life  hard.  Most  of  them  like 
it  now.  The  camp  nearest  to  us  is  Camp  Upton,  Yaphank, 
Long  Island. 

A  Soldier. 

My  brother  is  a  soldier.  He  wears  a  khaki  uniform.  He 
is  at  Camp  Upton.  Soon  he  will  go  to  France  to  fight  the 
Germans.  He  is  glad  to  be  able  to  serve  his  country.  We 
are  all  proud  of  him. 

A   Sailor. 

My  brother  is  a  sailor.     He  wears 

belongs  to  the  United  States  Ship 

the  ocean  many  times.  My  mother  worries  about  him  while 
he  is  at  sea.  She  is  glad  she  has  a  son  in  the  navy.  He  is 
proud  to  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  a  good  American.  Good 
Americans  are  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  serve  their  country. 


blue  uniform.     He 
-.     He  has  crossed 


The  Army. 
A  country  at  war  must  have  an  army  and  a  navy. 


The 


soldiers  make  up  the  army.  Some  fight  on  land  with  guns. 
Others  go  up  in  the  air  in  aeroplanes.  They  drop  bombs  on 
the  enemy.  Our  soldiers  are  fighting  in  France.  They  are 
commanded  by  General  Pershing. 

The  Draft. 
Some  countries  keep  a  large  army  all  the  time.  The 
United  States  does  not  do  that.  When  war  came  we  had  to 
raise  an  army.  President  Wilson  said  young  men  vvoulfl 
make  the  best  soldiers.  All  the  young  men  had  their  names 
taken.  Then  some  of  them  were  called  to  the  army.  They 
went  to  camps  to  learn  to  be  soldiers. 

The  Navy. 

Our  country  has  many  war  ships.  The  ships  are  worked 
by  sailors.  They  make  up  the  navy.  Some  wajships  are 
very  large.  They  carry  heavy  guns.  Other  ships  are  much 
smaller  and  move  faster.  Others  can  sail  under  the  water. 
They  are  called  submarines. 

Some  of  our  ships  are  used  to  carry  our  soldiers  to  France. 
They  are  called  transports.  Other  ships  go  to  guard  them. 
They  keep  the  German  submarines  from  sinking  our  tratis- 
porls.  Other  ships  carry  food  to  our  army  in  France.  The 
cannot  buy  food  in  France.  The  French  people  have  not' 
enough  food  for  themselves. 

Ammunition. 

The  powder  and  other  explosives  used  in  guns  is  called 
ammunition.  The  soldiers  and  the  guns  are  /no  use  without 
ammunition.  It  is  made  in  factories.  It  is  dangerous  work, 
but  many  patriotic  people  do   it. 

Who  are  the  heroes  of  the  war?  The  soldier,  the  sailor, 
and  the  ammunition  worker. 

Shipbuilding. 

German  submarines  have  sunk  many  ships.  We  musl 
build  more.  They  are  needed  to  carry  troops,  food,  ammunii 
tion  to  Europe. 

Every  man  who  can,  should  offer  to  work  in  the  shif 
yards.     The  ships  are  needed  now. 

Who  are  the  winners  of  the  war?  The  soldier,  the  sailor" 
the  ammunition  worker  and  the  shipbuilder. 

Germany. 

There  is  a  country  in  Europe  called  Germany.  It  is  ruleo 
by  the  Kaiser.  The  people  do  not  elect  the  Kaiser.  Ilii 
office  goes  with  the  family.  The  present  Kaiser  succeeds 
his  father.  If  he  should  die,  his  son  would  succeed  hin 
The  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  their  rulers.  I  wouU 
not  like  to  live  in  Germany.  I  am  glad  I  live  in  Americf 
When  I  am  twenty-one  I  will  help  to  elect  our  president. 

Many  good  people  live  in  Germany.  The  Kaiser  and  th 
others  who  help  to  govern  Germany  are  wicked.  They  bega 
the  Great  War.  They  sent  their  soldiers  into  Belgium  an 
France.  They  burned  cities  and  left  people  homeless.  Germ* 
ships  sank  American  ships  and  drowned  American  citizen' 
Now  the  United  States  is  at  war  with  Germany. 

The   Central   Powers.  ] 

Germany  and  Austria  are  the  Central  Powers.     German 

began  the  war.     She  wanted  to  conquer  France.     She  sei 

her  armies  through  Belgium  to  attack  France.     Belgium  di 
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She  fought  Ger- 
There  will  be  no 


not  want  German  soldiers  in  her  country, 
many.  Now  Germany  is  holding  Belgium, 
peace  until  Belgium  is  free. 

We,  Americans,  must  free  Belgium. 

Belgium. 
There  is  a  little  country  in  Europe  called  Belgium.  It  was 
a  happy,  comfortable  little  country.  It  minded  its  own  busi- 
ness and  did  not  interfere  with  others.  Then  war  came. 
The  Germans  tried  to  seize  Belgium.  The  Belgians  fought. 
The  Germans  were  stronger  and  they  conquered.  Now  Bel- 
gium is  a  blackened,  burned  waste.  Her  cities  are  in  ashes. 
Her  people  have  fled. 

.\merica  has  helped  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Belgians.    This 

is  a   work   at   which   everyone  can  help.     When  you   get  a 

new  coat,  look  at  the  old  one.    Sew  the  buttons  in  firmly.    If 

I  there  is  a  rip  or  a  tear  in  the  coat  mend  it.    If  there  are  spots 

I  on  it,  wash  them  out.     Then  bring  the  coat  to  the  school. 

j  Miss  Blank  will  send  it  to  some  Belgian  child. 

'  EXGL.AND. 

England  is  a  country  in  Europe.  Years  ago  our  country 
belonged  to  England.  The  King  of  England  did  not  rule 
this  country  well.  The  Americans  fought  for  their  freedom. 
George  Washington  led  the  army.  They  drove  the  English 
out. 

Since  that  time  the  English  have  changed.     They  believe 

in  freedom  as  much  as  we  do.     When  Germany  abused  Bel- 

,  gium,    England   took  the   part   of  the  small   country.      Now 

England  is  fighting  Germany.    We  are  fighting  Germany,  too. 

We  must  help   England. 

Fr.^nce. 

, ;       France  is  one  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe.     Years 

' '  aeo  France  and  Germany  had  a  war.    Germany  was  victorious. 

xe  then  Germany  has  hated  France.    Now  they  are  at  war 

again.    Years  ago  when  we  were  at  war,  France  helped  us. 

Now  we  must  help  France. 

The  Allies. 
We  are  fighting  against  Germany  and  Austria.    They  are 
called  the  Central  Powers.    Their  countries  are  in  the  central 
part  of  Europe. 

England,  France,   Belgium  and  Italy  are  with  us  in  this 
ar.    We  are  called  the  Allies. 
The  Allies  will  win,  if  all  good  Americans  do  their  bit. 
Russia  used  to  be  one  of  the  Allies.    There  was  a  revolution 
in  Russia.     The  czar  was  driven  out.     The  people  are  free 
now   to   govern   themselves.     They   have   not   yet   arranged 
iheir  government.    All  is  in  confusion. 
t^jNo  one  knows  what  Russia  will  do  next.  " 

pV  Neutrals. 

Some  countries  are  neutral  in  this  war.  That  means  they 
lo  not  take  sides.  They  are  friends  with  the  Central  Powers. 
They  are  friends  with  the  Allies  too. 

The  principal  neutral  countries  are  Holland,  Spain,  Nor- 
•vay  and  Sweden. 

Conservation. 
In  France  only  old  men  and  boys  are  on  the  farms.    The 
)th6r  men  are  fighting  the  Germans.    Even  when  the  women 
lelp,  there  are  not  enough  people  to  raise  food.     We  must 
'eed  France.     We  must  feed  Belgium. 


I 


France  and  Belgium  need  white  flour.  They  need  sugar, 
too.  We  must  share  our  flour  and  sugar  with  them.  We  must 
use  less  ourselves.  We  must  not  waste  a  crumb  of  bread, 
nor  a  grain  of  sugar.  If  we  do  not  waste  food  there  will  be 
enough  for  all.  If  we  are  careless  in  using  food  our  friends 
in  France  and  Belgium  will  die  of  starvation. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  war 
in  this  country.  General  George  Washington  led  the  Ameri- 
cans. His  army  was  not  very  large.  He  needed  more  men 
and  more  money.  France  sent  him  both.  Now  France  is  at 
war  and  America  must  help  her.  It  is  a  debt  .Americans  are 
glad  to  pay. 

The  English  are  at  war  with  Germany.  England  is  a 
small  country.  She  must  buy  most  of  her  food  from  larger 
countries.  We  must  send  food  to  England.  She  needs  beef, 
flour  and  sugar.  We  must  eat  less  of  these  things.  Then 
we  will  be  able  to  share  with  our  friends  in  England. 

A  Transport. 

A  transport  is  a  very  large  ship.  It  is  used  to  carry  troops 
and  supplies.  Just  now  the  United  States  transports  are 
carrying  troops  to  France.  They  also  carry  food  and  clothing 
for  the  men. 

Each  transport  is  guarded  by  war  ships.  The  war  ships 
are  called  the  convoy.  The  convoy  watches  for  submarines. 
They  would  sink  the  transport  if  there  were  no  convoy. 
Sometimes  the  submarines  are  quicker  than  the  convoy.  They 
sank  a  transport  last  week. 

Submarines. 

Submarines  are  small  ships.  They  do  not  sail  on  the 
water  as  other  ships  do.  They  dive  down  into  the  waten—^ 
They  can  sail  under  the  surface.  They  carry  long  cases  full 
of  explosives.  These  are  called  torpedoes.  Submarines  can 
get  quite  close  to  large  ships  without  being  seen.  Then  they 
fire  the  torpedo.  If  it  strikes  the  ship  it  explodes.  The  ship 
sinks. 

The  Germans  use  submarines.  Other  countries  think  the 
use  of  submarines  is  unfair. 

Peace. 

A  peaceful  country  is  a  happy  country.  The  men  can  do 
their  work  without  worry.  The  women  can  keep  house  with- 
out fear.  The  children  can  go  to  school  and  no  one  will 
harm  them.    When  school  is  over  they  can  play. 

The  Great  War. 

A  country  in  which  fighting  is  going  on  is  very  miserable. 
The  men  must  leave  their  families  and  their  work  and  go  to 
fight.  The  women  and  children  are  driven  out  of  their  homes. 
They  see  their  cities  burned  by  the  enemy.  Some  of  them 
are  killed.  Some  die  of  cold  and  of  starvation.  All  are 
unhappy. 

For  nearly  four  years  there  has  been  fighting  in  Belgium 
and  France.  Belgian  and  French  people  who  were  comfortable 
before  the  Great  War,  are  starving  now.  The  Germans  burned 
their  towns,  and  took  their  food.  If  we  do  not  help  them 
they  will  die. 

Germany  used  to  be  America's  friend.  Now  the  Kaiser 
is  our  enemy.  After  the  war  began  Germany  sank  American 
ships  and  American  citizens  were  drowned.    President  Wilson 
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asked  the  Kaiser  to  stop  this.    The  Kaiser  would  not.     He 
sank  some  more  ships. 

President  Wilson  began  to  understand  the  Kaiser.  He 
saw  that  if  Germany  "won  the  war  the  Kaiser  would  treat  us 
as  he  treated  Belgium.  The  American  people  do  not  want 
to  have  their  homes  burned.  They  do  not  want  to  see  their 
wives  and  mothers  killed.  They  do  not  want  to  see  their 
children  starved.  In  order  to  protect  their  homes  the  Ameri- 
cans declared  war  on  Germany. 

The  American  people  do  not  like  war.  They  want  to  Hve 
in  peace.  But  Americans  will  not  let  Germans  abuse  them. 
They  will  not  let  Germans  sink  American  ships.  They  will 
not  let  Germans  kill  American  citizens.  Americans  must 
conquer  Germany.  Then  Germany  can  be  taught  to  respect 
other  countries. 

Sometimes  people  who  love  peace  must  go  to  war.  Ameri- 
cans love  peace.  They  do  not  like  war.  They  must  go  to  war 
to  win  peace.  They  think  it  is  better  to  go  to  war  than  to 
be  slaves  of  the  Germans.  The  Americans  will  win  the  war. 
Then  there  will  be  peace.  No  one  will  be  afraid  any  more. 
The  ocean  and  the  land  will  both  be  safe. 
Liberty  Bonds. 
My  father  owns  a  Liberty  Bond.  When  you  buy  a  bond 
you  lend  money  to  our  country.  The  government  borrows 
the  money.  It  pays  four  per  cent,  interest  on  it.  Every  one 
who  buys  a  bond  helps  to  win  the  war.  People  who  buy  bonds 
help  to  bring  peace  nearer.  All  good  Americans  buy  Liberty 
Bonds. 

Some  Liberty  Bonds  are  for  fifty  dollars.  Others  are  for 
larger  amounts.  You  can  pay  the  whole  amount  at  one  time. 
If  it  is  easier  you  can  pay  a  dollar  a  week.  You  can  buy 
these  bonds  in  banks,  in  schools,  and  in  many  other  places. 
Begin  to  save  to  buy  a  bond  now.  Then  you  will  be  ready 
when  they  are  put  on  sale  in  April. 

Thrift  Stamps. 
Not  every  one  can  afford  to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond.  We 
can  lend  our  money  to  the  government  by  buying  Thrift 
Stamps.  A  Thrift  Stamp  is  Hke  a  postage  stamp.  It  costs 
twenty-five  cents.  When  you  buy  your  first  Thrift  Stamp 
you  receive  a  folder. 

You  should  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside 
of  your  folder.  When  you  open  it  you  will  see  sixteen  spaces 
like  boxes.  Stick  your  stamp  on  the  space  numbered  one. 
Save  up  for  another  stamp.  Stick  it  on  the  space  marked  two. 
Keep  on  buying  stamps  until  the  spaces  are  air  filled. 

When  your  folder  is  filled  with  stamps,  take  it  to  your 
teacher.  Give  the  folder  and  thirteen  cents  to  her.  She  will 
get  a  great  big  stamp  for  you.  It  is  called  a  War  Savings 
Stamp.  You  will  get  another  kind  of  a  folder  with  it.  Read 
the  directions  on  the  folder.  It  will  tell  you  what  to  do  next. 
Do  not  forget  to  begin  another  folder  of  Thrift  Stamps. 

The  Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings  Certificates  and  Lib- 
erty Bonds  are  all  like  receipts.  You  lend  your  money.  The 
government  gives  you  a  stamp  or  a  certificate,  or  a  bond  to 
show  that  it  has  received  your  money.  The  government  will 
pay  back  with  interest  every  cent  it  has  borrowed  from  you. 

Doing  Our  Bit. 

Every  one  who  buys  Thrift  Stamps,  War  Savings  Certifi- 


cates, or  Liberty  Bonds,  is  helping  the  United  States.  Our 
country  needs  our  money  to  help  it  to  win  the  war.  Some 
people  have  not  much  money.  No  child  is  so  poor  that  she 
cannot  save  and  buy  at  least  one  Thrift  Stamp. 

I  have Thrift  Stamps.    I  bought  them  out  of  my 

own  money.  Some  of  it  I  earned.  My  aunt  gave  me  ten  cents 
to  mind  her  baby  while  she  went  out.  My  sister-in-law  paid 
me  for  washing  her  dishes.  My  father  often  gives  me  pennies 
for  candy.  I  save  them  to  buy  Thrift  Stamps.  I  do  not  want 
to  eat  candy  while  children  in  Europe  are  starving. 

My  father  bought  a  Liberty  Bond  for  me.  Every  week 
when  he  gets  paid  he  gives  me  a  dollar.     I  take  it  to  the 

Bank.    I  take  my  bond  card  with  it.    The  bank  clerk 

takes  the  dollar  and  punches  the  card.  In  a  few  months  the 
card  will  show  that  fifty  dollars  have  been  paid.  Then  the 
bank  will  give  me  my  bond. 

I  like  to  look  at  soldiers  and  sailors.  I  like  to  see  pictures 
of  them.  I  say  to  myself,  "He  is  my  soldier.  He  is  going  to 
fight  for  me.  My  Thrift  Stamps  are  keeping  him  warm  and 
comfortable.  My  stamps  helped  to  buy  his  gun.  /  am  helping 
to  keep  my  country's  army." 

I  know  a  girl  who  doesn't  seem  to  care.  Her  father  did  not' 
buy  bonds.  She  does  not  own  a  single  Thrift  Stamp.  Shd 
eats  candy  just  the  way  we  all  did  before  the  war.  She  never 
brings  in  newspapers  nor  tinfoil.  She  doesn't  want  to  learn  to 
knit.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  her.  She  cannot 
be  an  American. 

Victory  and  Peace. 
After  a  while  there  will  be  a  great  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  All  the  schools  and  stores  will  be  closed.  All  the, 
people  will  be  in  the  streets.  They  will  all  have  flags.  Per- 
haps the  President  will  be  there.  The  bands  will  play.  The 
people  will  cheer.  Our  soldiers,  home  from  France,  wil 
march  along  the  avenue.  I  will  be  there  to  see  them.  I  ml 
be  proud  that  day,  because  I  am  trying  to  help  now.  I  wondei 
how  the  girl  who  does  nothing  will  feel  that  day. 

The  Red  Cross. 

In  one  window  of  our  class  room  there  is  a  red  cross  on  i 
white  field.  This  is  the  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  The 
members  of  this  society  try  to  help  others.  They  help  those 
who  are  in  distress.  They  are  helping  the  poor  people  o^ 
France  and  Belgium.  They  are  also  taking  care  of  woundeo 
soldiers. 

Every  one  would  like  to  nurse  the  wounded  soldiers.  Wi 
cannot  all  do  this.  Most  of  us  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  W 
can  all  help  the  work  of  the  nurses  by  joining  the  Red  Cross, 
Menrbers  of  the  society  pay  one  dollar  a  year.  This  monc 
goes  to  buy  supplies.  Some  of  these  supplies  are :  bandages 
medicines,  artificial  limbs,  food  and  clothing. 

Not  every  one  in  our  class  could  afford  a  dollar  to  joii 
the  Red  Cross.  We  saved  candy  pennies.  We  earned  som' 
more  pennies.  We  put  them  all  together.  We  got  a  membei 
ship  for  th6  whole  class. .  We  like  to  look  at  the  Red  Cros 
in  our  window.  It  reminds  us  that  we  are  helping  to  eas 
suffering. 

Junior  Red  Cross. 
Our  school  belongs  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross.     A  sum  c 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 
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ENGLISH— 4TH  YEAR 

Spelling. 

A  new  word  should  be  taught  as  a  symbol  of  an  idea. 
Nature  prompts  the  child  to  study  spelling.  The  words  that  a 
child  should  be  taught  to  spell  are  those  that  occur  in  his 
school  and  home  life.  These  words  may  be  listed  and  divided 
into  ten  large  classes,  viz. : 

1.  Words  that  are  needed  for  the  written  expression  of 
the  child's  thoughts. 

2.  Words  that  are  needed  for  the  spoken  expression  of 
the  child's  thoughts. 

3.  Words  representing  the  child's  sports  as,  baseball,  foot- 
ball, jumping,  running,  tennis,  etc. 

4.  Words  that  represent  his  occupations  as,  sewing,  cut- 
ting, drawing,  painting,  weaving,  etc. 

5.  Words  that  represent  his  social  life  as,  grocer,  butcher, 
carpenter,  visiting,  Mr.  Brown,  etc. 

6.  Words  representing  his  ideas  connected  with  their 
studies  as,  reading,  multiply,  divisor,  factor,  dividend,  etc. 

7.  Words  representing  his  experiences  as,  park,  ani- 
mals, fire,  jump,  play. 

8.  Words  representing  his  reading  as,  good  book,  fairy 
story,  true  story,  author,  novel. 

9.  The  universal  words  as,  the,  a,  are,  and,  an. 

10.  Words  representing  the  enlargement  and  correction 
of  his  vocabulary  as,  do  not,  have  not,  brought,  saw,  have, 
etc. 

Note. — This  last  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 
correct  and  substitute  accurate  for  inaccurate  words. 

All  these  words  should  be  chosen  from  the  fields  in  which 
the  child  is  interested.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  child 
is  most  interested  in  the  words  that  he  will  actually  need. 

The  spelling  lesson  should  be  properly  motivated.  Culti- 
vate the  self-activity  of  the  child.  Give  him  a  reason  for 
learning  to  spell  the  words  in  his  new  spelling  lesson.  For 
instance  the  teacher  may  say,  "Today,  children,  we  are  going 
to  write  a  letter  of  invitation  to  our  mothers,  asking  them  to 
attend  the  mother's  meeting  to  be  held  in  our  school  tomor- 
row." "Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  think  of  what  words 
we  shall  need." 

Interest  is  quickly  aroused  by  having  the  children  suggest 
their  own  spelling  lesson.  The  following  is  a  good  method 
of  teaching  a  new  spelling  word. 

1.  Introduce  the  word  as  the  sign  of  some  idea.  Refresh 
the  child's  memory  as  to  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  word.  The 
new  word  may  be  introduced  in  a  contest. 

2.  Write  it  clearly  upon  the  blackboard. 

3.  Pronounce  it  in  concert. 

4.  Have  the  children  take  a  good  look  at  it.  Then  have 
them  shut  their  eyes  and  ask  them  if  they  can  see  the  word 
in  their  mind's  eye.     If  they  cannot  have  them  take  another 

areful  look  at  it. 

5.  If  the  word  is  long  break  it  up  into  its  syllables. 

6.  Have  the  children  spell  the  word  aloud  with  the  teacher 
[and  tell  them  to  listen  carefully  to  the  order  in  which  the  letter 

ame. 


7.  Employ  the  motor  sense.  Have  the  children  write 
the  word  in  the  air  and  on  their  desks. 

8.  Cover  or  erase  the  word. 

9.  Have  individual  children  spell  the  new  word  orally. 
(Prevent  exceptions.) 

10.  Organize  the  lesson  by  having  the  children  state 
consciously,  "I  have  learned  to  spell  so-and-so  and  then  spell 
the  word. 

11.  Apply  the  new  knowledge  by  (1)  having  the  children 
use  the  new  words  when  expressing  their  ideas  when  writing 
their  compositions,  (2)  having  the  children  supply  the  spelling 
words  in  elliptical  sentences,  (3)  presenting  the  words  during 
a  dictation  lesson. 

Correction  of  Spellixg. 

1.  Have  the  child  correct  his  own  paper. 

2.  Pass  about  the  room  and  make  notes  of  words  that  have 
been  misspelled. 

3.  Have  the  child  draw  a  line  through  the  incorrect  word 
and  rewrite  the  word  correctly.  ^ 

4.  Try  to  discover  the  cause  of  misspellings. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  that  have  been  found  to  be 
difficult  for  the  fourth  grade : 

friend  their 

separate  there 

except  eighth 

accept  scissors 

respectfully  headache 

Poor  spelling  of  the  above  words  may  be  overcome  by  the 

following  methods  which  are  applied  to  similar  words.     For 

instance  the  word  friend.    Teach  the  children  this  simplf  little 

rhyme  and  the  ie  difficulty  is  greatly  simplified.  » 

"Write  i  before  e  except  after  c  ' 

Or  when  pronounced  as  a  as  in  neighbor  or  weigh." 

Let  us  take  the  next  word  separate.  The  a  between  the 
p  and  r  is  usually  bothersome.  This  may  be  eliminated  by 
writing  the  a  in  colored  chalk.  By  so  doing  the  correct  spell- 
ing is  firmly  impressed  in  the  child's  mind.  The  letter  may 
then  be  written  with  white  chalk. 

The  words  their  and  there  always  have  proven  to  be  both- 
ersome. If  the  teacher  presents  each  word  separately  and 
tries  to  associate  the  meaning  of  the  hononym  with  its  proper 
form,  much  is  done  to  prevent  these  words  from  being  con- 
fused and  misspelled  as  often  as  they  are. 

Some  children  find  the  word  scissors  very  difficult  to  spell. 
They  never  seem  to  be  able  to  remember  to  put  the  c  in.  Try 
altering  the  form  of  the  word  as,  sCissors,  and  asking  this 
question,  "What  are  scissors  used  for?"  "To  cut,"  will  be 
the  ready  answer.    Then  let  us  remember  to  put  the  e  in. 

When  teaching  one  of  the  longer  words  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  look  for  "old  friends,"  that  are  used  to  make  up  this  long 
word.  This  method  is  legitimate  in  so  far  as  the  smaller 
words  make  up  the  larger  word  in  form  and  meaning. 

For  instance  the  word  headache.  The  children  recognize 
the  "old  friends,"  head  and  ache,  and  so  find  that  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  words  is  not  really  as  difficult  as  it  appears 
to  be. 

The  teacher  should  try  to  make  a  logical  association  be- 
tween the  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  new  word.  By  so 
doing  she  may  overcome  poor  spelling  in  her  grade. 
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How  TO  Study  the  Meaning  of  Words. 

"The  meaning  of  words."  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  de- 
pend largely  on  the  context  for  the  meaning  of  words.  Course 
of  Study  and  Syllabus. 

The  following  are  effective  methods  of  teaching  the  mean- 
ing of  new  words : 

1.  Write  the  following  sentence  upon  the  blackboard  and 
ask  the  children  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  coronet 
from  the  sentence, 

The  queen  wore  a  gold  coronet  on  her  head. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  coronet  uj)on  the  blackboard  and 
ask  the  children  for  the  name  of  the  symbol  for  the  idea. 

3.  Employ  dramatization.  Suppose  the  new  word  to  be 
defined  were  unfurl.  With  the  aid  of  a  flag  this  idea  could 
easily  be  portrayed  to  the  children. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  upon  the  blackboard  and  try  to  rea- 
son out  what  it  (the  word)  means.  For  example,  let  us  take 
the  following  sentence:   • 

"I  saw  Mark  Anthony  offer  him  a  crown,  yet  it  was  not 
a  crown  either,  'twas  one  of  those  coronets."  The  meaning 
of  the  word  may  be  arrived  at  by  questioning  as,  "What 
apparently  is  a  coronet?"  "Where  is  it  worn?"  "Of  what  use 
is  it?"  etc. 

Habit  Lessons. 

The  formation  of  good  habits  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  child.  To  correct  a  bad  habit  the 
teacher  should  try  to  instill  in  the  child  a  natural  desire  to 
substitute  the  correct  for  the  incorrect  expression.  After 
the  child  has  been  properly  motivated  present  the  new  idea  in 
as  interesting  a  manner  as  possible.  When  it  has  been  firmly 
implanted  in  the  child's  mind  the  teacher  must  always  watch 
for  exceptions  and  try  to  prevent  them.  Constant  and  reg- 
ular repetition  plus  the  proper  application  of  the  new  habit 
to  be  formed  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Habit  Lesson. 
Aim. — To  substitute  have  not  for  ain't  got  none. 
1.     Ghnng  the  idea.     A.     The  teacher  tells  the  class  the 
following  story: 

Polly's  Mistake. 

When  Polly  first  came  to  live  in  the  city  with  her  grand- 
mother, she  made  some  very  queer  mistakes.  In  the  country 
where  she  had  lived  there  was  one  store  for  everything,  so 
she  thought  that  in  the  city,  too,  she  could  buy  in  one  store 
everything  she  wanted. 

One  day  she  went  out  to  buy  some  candy.  The  first  store 
she  came  to  was  a  butcher's.  In  she  went  and  said  to  the 
butcher,  "I  want  to  buy  some  candy,  please." 

"I  haven't  any,"  said  the  butcher,  in  surprise.  "This  isn't 
a  candy  store !" 

Polly  did  not  understand,  but  she  went  out.  The  next 
store  she  came  to  was  a  shoemaker's.  In  she  went  among  the 
shoes  and  said  to  the  shoemaker,  "I  want  to  buy  some  candy, 
please." 

"I  haven't  any,"  said  the  surprised  shoemaker.    "This  isn't 
a  candy  store." 

Polly  thought  it  very  strange,  but  next  she  tried  a  florist's. 
In  she  went  past  the  ferns  and  roses,  and  said,  "I  want  to  buy 
some  candy,  please."  But  the  florist  looked  surprised  too. 
"I  haven't  any,"  said  he.    "This  is  not  a  candy  store." 


By  this  time  Polly  was  tired  so  she  went  home. 

"Where  is  your  candy?"  asked  her  grandmother. 

"I  haven't  any,"  said  Polly.  "None  of  the  city  store  keep- 
ers have  any."    And  she  told  where  she  ha^  been. 

The  grandmother  smiled.  "Did  you  go  to  the  butcher's 
for  candy?  And  to  the  shoemaker's  and  the  florist's?  Com% 
Polly,  come  with  me.  She  took  the  little  girl  by  the  haod 
and  led  her  to  the  candy  Store. 

Maxivell,  Johnston  and  Burntim. 

The  attention  of  the  children  should  be  called  to  the  new 
expression  used  and  "/  haven't  any,"  should  be  written  upon 
the  blackboard. 

2.  Getting  the  initiative  of  the  children  aroused.  The 
teacher  tells  the  children  how  pleasing  /  haven't  any  soiuk(|^l 
and  how  glad  she  is  to  hear  the  children  use  it  correctly. 

3.  Practice.    The  children  retell  the  story. 

4.  Preventing  Exceptions.  To  the  child  who  says,  "/ 
ain't  got  none,"  the  teacher  says,  say  "I  haven't  any,"  and  asla 
the  entire  class  to  repeat  "I  haven't  any." 

The  above  lesson  may  be  varied  by  telling  the  class  abov' 
a  game  in  which  the  words  "I  haven't  any"  appear  very  often; 

The  ain't  habit  may  lie  wiped  out  by  playing  a  game  sini< 
ilar  to  this  one.  The  teacher  asks  the  children  the  following 
questions : 

Are  you  an  elephant? 

Are  you  a  monkey? 

Are  you  a  kangaroo? 

Are  you  a  horse? 

Are  you  a  dog?  etc. 

The  ansker  is  quite  obvious  Each  child  is  expected  t( 
say,  "I  am  not  a  horse,  etc. 

LANGUAGE— FOURTH  YEAR 

In  some  localities  children  are  in  the  habit  of  using  exprea 
sions  which  are  peculiar  only  to  the  particular  neighborhoo« 
in  which  they  live.  It  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  brea't 
up  these  bad  habits  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  break  up  the  "he  did  it  extra,"  "I  extra  did  it,"  "h 
did  it  extra,"  habit,  the  following  procedure  may  prove  ven 
effective. 

I.  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  fact  tha 
"educated"  people  do  not  use  this  expression. 

II.  Have  the  children  suggest  appropriate  substitutes  sue 
as,  I  did  it  on  purpose,  he  purposely  did  it,  etc. 

III.  Write  the  following  elliptical  sentence  upon  tb 
blackboard  and  have  the  children  fill  in  the  ellipses  with  tV 
appropriate  words. 

(a)  He  became  angry  so  he  broke  my  penci 

(purposely). 

(b)  Alice threw  snowballs  at  me.     (purposely). 

(c)  He went  to  Washington  to  see  the  Presiden 

(purposely). 

(d)  John  tore  his  book.    He  did  it .    (on  purposei 

(e)  When  we  play,  "Hide  the  Thimble,"  we hie 

the  thimble  so  that  it  cannot  be  found  easily,     (purposely). 

(f)  We  saw  it  all.    He did  it. 

(g)  She  bought  a  dark  colored  dress  so  th^  i 

would  not  soil  easily. 

(h)     They went  home  because  I  was  there,    (pu 

posely).  -■ 
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(i)     Her  mother  

would  shrink  in  washing, 
(j)     George  Washington 


made  the  dress  long  because  it 


crossed  the  river  on  a 


dark  night  so  that  he  could  surprise  the  enemy. 

Children  very  often  acquire  the  use  of  slang  phrases  and 
are  fond  of  giving  expression  to  them  in  the  class  room.  These 
"temptation"  sentences  may  help  break  the  following  bad 
habits. 

"I  should  worry." 

I.  I  lost  my  pencil  but .     (I  don't  care). 

II.  John  missed  his  car  but .     (he  didn't  care). 

My  father  lost  two  dollars  but  .     (he  didn't 


III. 
care). 

IV. 
mind). 

V. 


He  was  glad  it  was  not  more. 

Have  we  arrived  too  early? 

We'll  study. 
" ,"  said  John. 


We 


(don't 


Note. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  children  try  to  sug- 
gest as  many  substitutes  for,  "I  should  worry,"  as  they  can. 

Still  another  method  of  eliminating  slang  expressions  in 
the  class  room  is  to  teach  the  children  the  expressiveness  of  the 
word  "Oh" !  Have  them  use  this  word  to  express  the  follow- 
ing thoughts : 

Say,  "Oh,"  as  you  would  if, 

(a)  You  had  cut  your  finger. 

(b)  You  had  torn  your  coat. 

(c)  You  had  broken  a  costly  dish. 

(d)  You  had  tasted  something  very  bitter. 

(e)  You  had  seen  an  automobile  accident. 

(f)  You  had  lost  twenty-five  cents. 

(g)  You  had  been  lost  in  the  woods. 

(h)     You  had  been  pleased  with  something, 
(i)     You  had  seen  a  very  pretty  sight, 
(j)     You  had  met  someone  you  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time. 

Subject  and  Predicate. 

>1.     Tell  me  the  names  of  ten  things  in  this  room. 
2.     Tell  me  something  about  these  things. 
3.     That  part  of  the  sentence  about  which  something  is  said 
is  called  the  subject. 

4.     That  part   of  the   sentence   which  tells  us  something 
.about  the  subject  is  called  the  predicate. 
I^b5.     Underline  the  subjects  in  the  following  sentences.: 
"        (1)     Icebergs  are  very  dangerous. 

^    ,      Large  ships  carry  many  thousands  of  people. 
HB  (3)     The  Eskimos  live  amid  the  ice  and  snow. 
"       (4)     Our  maid  washed  the  dishes. 
My  desk  is  broken. 
John  will  be  here  soon. 
George  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware. 
Children  are  marching  in  the  yard. 
Dogs  have  a  keen  sense  of  smell. 
The  firemen  are  very  brave. 
Draw  two  lines  under  the  predicates  in  the  following' sen- 
tences: . 

The  lake  was  frozen. 
John  slipped  on  the  ice. 
Spring  is  coming. 
We  missed  our  train. 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves 


I 


(2) 
t(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


(1) 

f3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6)  My  mother  lengthened  my  dress. 

(7)  Mary  scrubbed  the  floor. 

(8)  The  boys  repaired  the  chair. 

(9)  Monkeys  chatter. 

(10)     Their  house  was  burned. 
Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  appropriate  subjects: 

swim  in  the  pond. 

put  fires  out. 

• ■  build  nests. 

lay  eggs. 

baked  a  cake. 

bought  a  new  house. 


broke  the  window. 

washed   her  paws. 

bark  and  bite. 

sing  sweetly. 


Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  appropriate  predicates : 

(1)  Mr.  Brown  .     (2)  My  sister .     (3) 

The  teacher .    (4)  Our  President .    (5)  The 

Indians  .     (6)   Many  Eskimos .     (7)   The 


squirrels   claw 


(8)    My   sister's  dress 


(9)    The   Police   Department 


(10)    Mr.   Lincoln 


TEACHING  "THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR." 

1.  Read  the  entire  poem  to  the  children. 

2.  Have  them  try  to  reason  out  its  meaning. 

3.  Lead  them  to  answer  questions  similar  to  these : 

At  what  time  does  the  "children's  hour"  come?  Whose 
children  are  they?  Where  are  they  going?  Whom'are  they 
going  to  see  ?    What  are  they  going  to  do  ?    Etc. 

4.  Teach  one  whole  thought  group  at  a  time. 

5.  Have  the  children  memorize  each  stanza  and  write  it 
from  dictation. 

ENGLISH— THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

(Contiimcd  from  page  16.) 
money  was  given  to  the  society  by  the  whole  school.  Some  of 
the  money  was  raised  through  an  entertainment.  The  older 
girls  took  part  in  it.  The  teachers  had  a  Red  Cross  sale,  which 
made  more  money.  The  girls  of  the  upper  grades  sew  for 
the  Red  Cross.  They  like  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing with  their  own  hands  for  the  sick  and  the  homeless. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  grades  the  girls  are  sewing. 
They  are  making  garments  for  the  French  &  Belgian  children. 
France  and  Belgium  are  fighting  our  enemy.  They  have  the 
worst  part  of  the  war.  Americans  should  be  glad  to  help  them. 
I  will  work  hard  at  my  sewing.  I  would  like  to  make  a  dress 
for  a  litle  Belgian  girl. 

Saving. 
Before  the  war  we  did  not  save  much.  We  used  to  throw 
away  things  we  save  now.  We  found  out  that  you  can  sell 
old  newspapers.  Now  we  watch  for  papers.  My  father  used 
to  leave  his  paper  in  the  car.  Now  he  brings  it  home  to  me. 
Nearly  every  girl  in  the  class  brings  at  least  one  paper  every 
day.  The  papers  are  sold.  The  money  is  used  to  buy  wool 
and  other  material.  These  are  made  into  garments  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

There  is  tin  foil  in  some  cigarette  boxes.  It  is  wrapped 
round  some  kinds  of  cheese.     It  is  used  in  many  different 
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ways.  Never  throw  away  a  piece  of  tin  foil.  Save  it,  no  matter 
how  small  it  is.  Bring  it  to  school.  Every  girl  should  try  to 
bring  a  piece  every  day.  Then  it  would  not  be  long  before  we 
had  a  pound.  It  can  be  sold.  The  money  can  be  used  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

Do  not  throw  away  your  old  rubbers.  If  you  find  rubber 
rings  or  rubber  tubing  that  is  of  no  use,  do  not  throw  them 
away.  Bring  them  to  the  school.  Every  child  should  remember 
to  bring  all  the  old  rubber  she  can  find.  It  can  be  sold.  The 
money  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  Can  you  think  of  some  of 
them? 

Good  Americans  are  saving  now  as  they  never  saved  before. 
They  never  before  had  such  cause  to  save.  Save  food,  so  that 
we  can  share  with  others.  Save  newspapers,  tin  foil  and  rubber, 
so  that  the  money  paid  for  them  will  help  the  Red  Cross.  My 
brother  is  a  soldier.  He  might  be  wounded  in  France.  The 
bandage  for  his  wound  might  be  bought  with  the  tinfoil  I  pick 
up.    So  I  must  be  careful  to  save  all  I  see. 

Knitting. 

I  have  learned  to  knit.  I  knit  five  inch  squares.  They  are 
made  of  wool.  A  number  of  other  girls  are  knitting  them  too. 
When  there  are  enough  squares  Miss  Blank  will  crochet  them 
together.  She  will  make  a  nice  warm  comfortable.  It  will  be 
sent  to  a  Red  Cross  hospital. 

My  sister  is  in  8B.  She  learned  to  knit  last  term.  At 
first  she  worked  very  slowly.  Now  she  can  knit  fast.  She 
began  with  a  scarf.  Then  she  knitted  a  sweater.  Now  she  can 
make  helmets  and  socks.  They  are  sent  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  She  says  her  heart  beats  fast  when  she  sees  a  sailor 
with  a  sweater  on.  She  thinks  it  may  be  the  one  she  made. 
It  makes  her  proud  to  think  she  is  helping  the  navy. 

Candy. 

The  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  have  cooking 
lessons.  Just  before  Christmas  it  was  time  to  make  candy. 
The  girls  thought  of  their  brothers  in  the  army.  They  brought 
sugar  and  other  things.  They  made  more  candy  than  usual. 
It  was  wrapped  in  waxed  paper.  They  packed  it  in  boxes. 
They  mailed  it  to  their  friends  in  the  camps.  The  boys  were 
glad  to  get  it. 

Belgian  Relief. 

This  term  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  girls  will  make  dresses. 
The  dresses  are  to  be  for  children.  They  will  be  sent  to  France 
and  to  Belgium.  They  are  for  the  children  who  lost  their 
homes  through  the  war. 

The  girls  are  trying  to  sew  very  neatly.  It  would  not  be 
nice  to  have  a  French  child  say,  "The  American  girl  who  made 
my  dress  is  kind.    It  is  a  pity  she  does  not  know  how  to  sew.'' 

Comfort  Kits. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  They 
do  not  need  big  things,  but  there  are  many  little  things  we  can 
give  them.  The  big  girls  make  comfort  kits  for  them.  A  com- 
fort kit  is  a  bag,  or  case  full  of  small  comforts.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  you  can  put  in  a  comfort  kit :  a  wash  cloth, 
handkerchiefs,  buttons,  needles  and  thread,  safety  pins,  cigar- 
ettes, hard  candy,  note  paper. 

Some  girls  do  not  sew  well.  They  cannot  make  the  case 
or  bag.    They  can  help  to  fill  it. 


A  girl  in  8.\  has  a  brother  at  Camp  Upton.  The  whole 
class  worked  together  to  send  him  a  comfort  kit.  Some  bought 
the  material.  Others  made  the  case.  Others  brought  things 
to  put  in  it.  All  helped  in  some  way.  He  was  delighted  with 
his  present.    He  wrote,  "You  girls  are  surely  doing  your  bit." 

The  Wounded. 

In  all  wars  brave  men  are  killed.  Numbers  of  them  are 
wounded.  The  wounded  must  be  cared  for.  They  will  not 
recover  if  their  wounds  are  not  dressed. 

Doctors  and  nurses  go  with  every  army.  The  wounded  sol- 
diers are  brought  to  them  after  battles.  They  do  their  best  to 
heal  the  wounds.    They  try  to  make  the  men  comfortable. 

We  can  help  to/.care  for  the  wounded.  The  Red  Cross 
Society  sends  the  doctors  and  nUrses.  We  must  help  the 
society  to  give  therii  all  they  need  for  their  work.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  a  Red  Cross  hospital  needs:  stretchers, 
beds,  bandages,  medicines,  pillows,  bed  socks,  pajamas,  warm 
bed  covers.  They  jneed  many  other  things.  There  is  not 
enough  paper  upon  ^vhich  to  write  them  all. 

Wherever  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  at  work  they  place 
their  sign.  They  paint  a  big  Red  Cross  on  the  trains  that 
carry  wounded.-  The  Red  Cross  flag  waves  over  the  hos- 
pitals. The  Red  Cross  is  painted  on  the  roofs  of  hospitals. 
It  is  there,  so  that  enemy  aeroplanes  may  see  it.  The  Redi 
Cross  is  painted  on  ships  that  carry  wounded.  No  civilized  < 
person  would  fire  on  the  Red  Cross.  No  one  but  a  savage 
would  hurt  a  wounded  man.  It  should  make  no  diflference 
whether  he  is  an  enemy  or  a  friend.  No  American  would 
hurt  a  German  soldier,  if  he  were  wounded. 

Fighting.  » 

Most  of  the  fighting  in  this  war  is  done  in  Belgium  and  in 
France.  The  men  do  not  fight  on  the  ground.  They  dig  long 
passages  called  trenches.  They  wait  in  the  trench  until  they 
are  ready  to  attack.  Then  they  go  "over  the  top"  of  the 
trench.  They  try  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  his  trenches; 
Sometimes  they  succeed.     Sometimes  they  are  driven  backJ 

The  fighting  is  done  in  dififerent  ways.  Most  of  the  soldiers 
carry  small  guns  called  rifles.  A  rifle  has  a  sharp  sword  at 
the  end,  called  a  bayonet.  Other  soldiers  carry  bombs.  These 
are  steel  cases  full  of  powder.  The  men  throw  them  am 
they  explode..  There  are  also  very  large  guns.  Some  of  these 
can  strike  a  target  many  miles  away. 

The  men  of  the  air  service  go  up  in  aeroplanes.  Some  flj) 
over  the  enemy  trenches  and  drop  bombs.  Others  take  photon 
graphs  of  the  guns  and  the  trenches.  The  guns  are  often 
hidden,  or  covered  with  branches  of  trees.  Our  men  couk 
not  tell  where  they  were.  They  could  not  see  the  guns  from 
(he  trenches.  The  airmen  can  see  them  from  above.  Thf 
pictures-  they  make  are  very  useful. 

Prisoners. 

Sometimes  soldiers  are  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy 
France  and  England  treat  their  prisoners  well.  They  hav» 
plenty  to  eat.  They  have  warm  clothing.  They  are  caret 
for  if  they  are  sick  or  wounded. 

.\merica  has  asked  Germany  to  treat  American  prisoner 
well.    We  do  not  know  yet  how  they  will  be  treated. 
(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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Dramatization  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  style  lately. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was,  perhaps,  over-emphasized. 
Kings  and  Queens,  Indians'  and  Sailors,  Cavaliers  and  Puri- 
tans wandered  through  all  our  history  lessons.  Dramatics  lost 
in  popularity  through  over-elaboration.  As  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren began  to  clamor  for  costumes,  the  teacher  arrived  laden 
with  properties,  and  everyone  became  fussy  about  resuUs,  the 
desire  to  dramatize  began  to  lose  in  intensity.  Let  us  revive 
it  again.  The  child  wants  to  make  believe.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  same  vividness  of  impression  be  produced. 

The  following  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the  use  of  classroom 
dramatists : 

1.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  keep  her  own  point 
of  view  in  the  background.  Having  made  clear  the  main 
points  of  the  scene  to  be  acted,  she  should  refrain  from  sug- 
gestions. Let  the  action  follow  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
child. 

The  teacher^s  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  may  lead  her 
to  waste  valuable  time  winding  gilt  braid  around  a  stick. 
If  she  grasped  the  pointer,  and  announced  in  a  convincing 
tone  of  voice :  "This  is  the  king's  scepter,  the  child's  imagi- 
nation would  cover  it  with  a  much  more  resplendent  gold  than 
any  the  teacher  could  provide. 

2.  The  child's  power  of  make-believe  should  in  all  cases 
be  counted  upon  for  co-operation.  The  fewer  properties  used 
the  better.     As  soon  as  our  joyful  impulse  to  hop  into  the 

1 1  high  chair  and  be  Queen  Elizabeth  is  checked  by  the  neces- 
I  j  sity  of  climbing  on   the   stepladder   to   get   the   gold   paper 
'■    crown  from  the  top  shelf  of  the  book  closet,  our  desire  for 
expression  begins  to  wane. 

3.  The  story  or  incident  to  be  dramatized  should  be  told, 
not  read,  vividly  and  wilh  emphasis  of  tone  and  gesture  upon 
the  main  points. 

4.  Use  direct  rather  than  indirect  quotation.  Say,  "Co- 
lumbus said,  'Give  me  some  ships  and  the  lands  I  discover 
are  yours.'  "  It  is  more  effective  than,  "Columbus  asked  the 
king  and  queen  for  ships  and  told  them  that  if  they  granted 
his  request  they  could  claim  the  lands  he  discovered." 

5.  Where  historic  utterances  are  concerned,  write  them 
on  the  blackboard  so  that  the  children  may  use  the  exact 
words.  Statements  like  "Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,"  "Poor  as  I  am,  the  King  of  England  is  not  rich 
•■nough  to  buy  me,"  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  perils  of  paraphrase. 

6.  Do  not  supply  dialog  nor  suggest  action.  Have  dia- 
log and  action  in  mind,  but  after  doing  your  best  through 
description  and  question,  to  produce  the  atmosphere  required 
for  the  scene,  leave  the  children  to  unfettered  expression. 

7.  Use  dramatization  as  an  incentive  to  home  reading. 
Have  the  scene  to  be  enacted  and  the  characters  announced 
the  day  before.  Name  text  books  and  library  books  which 
|may  be   consulted   for   details  and  information. 

8.  Appoint  a  committee/  of  stage  managers  to  announce 
jrograms  and  to  select  casts. 

t]      9.     Keep  the  map  of  the   world  in   view   and  have  the 
scenes  located. 
10.    Write  the  place,  time  and  characters  on  the  black- 
board for  the  benefit  of  the  audience. 


Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 

Time :     1492. 

Place :     Court  of  Spain. 

People:  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella,  lords  and 
ladies  in  waiting,  courtiers,  scholars. 

Action :  The  court  enters  in  procession.  The  royal  pair 
take  tlieir  places ;  the  courtiers  remain  standing.  A  gentleman 
in  waiting  announces  Christopher  Columbus,  telling  briefly  of 
his  birth  in  Genoa,  and  his  life  as  a  sailor,  and  saying  that 
he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  address  a  petition  to  the  king  and 
queen.  The  king  gives  permission,  and  Columbus  is  ushered 
in.  y\s  he  tells  his  theory  of  the  earth,  the  courtiers  begin 
to  smile  and  nudge  each  other,  the  king  looks  amazed  and 
the  queen  attentive.  When  Columbus  asks  for  ships  the 
king  shakes  his  head.  Then  he  asks  some  questions  and  calls 
upon  some  of  the  scholars  to  refute  the  answers  of  Columbus. 
After  a  few  minutes'  reflection  he  speaks  to  Columbus,  say- 
ing that  Spain  is  too  poor  a  country  to  risk  money  on  the 
proposed  expedition.  Columbus  draws  back,  showing  dejec- 
tion in  his  attitude.  The  king  and  queen  go  out,  the  queen 
looking  kindly  at  Columbus  as  she  passes.  The  courtiers 
follow,  each  making  some  derisive  remark  or  gesture.  Co- 
lumbus is  left  alone.  He  remains  downcast  for  a  minute, 
then  he  raises  his  head,  squares  his  shoulders,  reiterates  his 
belief  in  his  theory  of  the  earth's  shape,  and  follows  the 
court  with  a  firm  step. 

The  Queen's  Jewels. 

Time :     1492.  ! 

Place:     Court  of  Spain. 

People :     King,  Queen,   Captains,   P>anker,   Columbus. 

Action :  The  king  declares  that  Columbus  is  insane.  The 
queen  disagrees  with  him.  She  says  he  does  not  speak  nor 
act  like  an  insane  person  and  she  has  heard  him  well  spoken 
of.  She  gradually  leads  the  king  to  see  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  for  Spain  if  Columbus  should  happen  to  be 
right.  The  king  brings  up  the  question  of  money.  The 
queen  takes  off  her  jewels.  A  banker  is  sent  for,  and  the 
jewels  are  pledged  to  him.  Columbus  is  summoned  and  told 
the  good  news.  He  kisses  the  queen's  hand  and  promises  that 
he  will  plant  the  Spanish  flag  in  the  new  lands.  Captains 
arrive  with  offers  of  ships.  Some  refuse  their  ships  when 
Columbus  explains  his  plans.  The  l^na.  the  Pinta  and  the 
Santa  Maria  are  secured,  and  Columbus  goes  out  talking 
with  the  captains. 

The  Departure. 

Time:     August  3,   1492. 

Place :     Palos. 

People:  The  King  and  Queen,  Columbus,  Captains,  Sail- 
ors, Townsfolk. 

Action :  The  queen  appears  confident,  the  king  uncertain. 
The  crowd  express  various  opinions  current  at  the  time. 
Some  lament  that  they  will  never  see  their  friends  among  the 
sailors  again ;  others  talk  about  the  dangers  of  the  sea  of 
darkness ;  some  call  Columbus  a  madman ;  others  speak  of 
him  as  a  great  admiral.  He  states  his  theory  and  his  confidence 
in  his  success;  takes  the  Spanish  flag  in  his  hand,  salutes  the 
king  and  queen,  and  departs. 
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The  Discovery. 

Time:     October  11,  1492. 

riace :     Atlantic  Ocean.  > 

People :     Columbus,    Captains,    Sailors. 

Action:  Columbus  listens  to  accounts  of  the  unrest  of 
the  men,  the  variation  of  the  compass,  the  trade  winds,  re- 
mains of  wrecked  vessels.  One  or  two  are  hopeful;  they 
speak  of  signs  of  land.  With  the  exception  of  Columbus,  all 
declare  that  they  will  return  to  Spain  the  following  day. 
Columbus,  left  alone,  gazes  out  to  sea,  leans  forward,  shades 
eyes,  and  then  calls  out :  "A  light !  A  light !"  Sailors  rush 
in  and  a  scene  of  rejoicing  follows. 

The  Landing. 

Time:     October  12,  1492. 

Place:     San  Salvador. 

People:     Columbus,  Sailors,  Indians. 

Action:  Columbus  carries  the  flag  of  Spain.  His  men 
follow  him.  They  land  on  the  island,  plant  the  flag,  raise 
their  eyes  to  heaven  in  token  of  thanksgiving,  and  take  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain. 

Indians  lurk  in  the  background,  and  run  when  the  Span- 
iards approach.  Spaniards  smile  and  hold  out  their  hands. 
Indians  gradually  draw  nearer  and  touch  the  dress  of  the 
strangers,  talking  a  strange  language.  Columbus  speaks  of 
them  as  Indians,  giving  his  reason  for  the  name.  He  speaks 
always  as  though  he  believed  himself  in  Asia. 

The  Return. 

Time:     March,  1493. 

Place :     Barcelona. 

People:  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Columbus,  Sailors,  In- 
dians, Townsfolk. 

Action:  People  recall  the  departure  of  Columbus  and 
how  they  despaired  of  his  return.  King,  queen  and  court  enter 
and  take  places.  Columbus,  his  men  and  some  Indians  enter. 
Men  greet  friends  in  crowd;  Indians  stare  about  in  amaze- 
ment. Columbus  tells  his  adventures  to  the  king  and  queen. 
His  men  come  forward  with  gifts.  The  Indians  are  exhibited. 
Predictions  are  made  concerning  the  wealth  that  Spain  ex- 
pects to  gain  in  the  Indies.  King  and  queen  pass  out  in 
converse  with   Columbus.     Crowd   disperses. 

Raleigh. 

Time:     About  1575. 

Place :     London.      ^ 

People :     Queen  Elizabeth  and  Court,  Walter  Raleigh. 

Action:  (a)  The  queen  enters  talking  with  her  ladies, 
they  remark  the  condition  of  the  streets,  and  the  queen  lifts 
her  skirts.  Then  she  stops  and  declares  that  she  must  turn 
back,  she  cannot  cross  that  puddle.  Raleigh  steps  forward 
and  spreads  his  cloak.  The  queen  passes,  but  sends  one  of 
her  gentlemen  to  Raleigh  to  tell  him  to  wait  upon  her  the 
next  day. 

(b)  The  queen  speaks  of  the  incident  of  the  day  before. 
She  tells  Raleigh  to  kneel,  then  taking  a  sword  from  one  of  her 
courtiers,  she  strikes  Raleigh's  shoulder  with  it  and  says, 
"Rise,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  The  new  knight  tells  the  queen 
of  his  desire  to  found  a  colony  in  the  New  World,  and  asks  per- 
mission to  name  it  in  her  honor.  She  gives  the  name  Vir- 
ginia to  the  colony. 


The  Si'Anish  Armada. 

Time:     1588. 

Place :     London. 

People :  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Council,  Courtiers, 
Drake,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  a  Sailor. 

Action:  (a)  Members  of  the  council  question  the  sailor. 
He  has  returned  from  a  Spanish  port.  He  describes  the  ships 
of  the  Armada  that  he  has  seen.  He  tells  of  the  talk  of  the 
Spanish  sailors.  "Their  invincible  Armada  will  drive  Engj- 
land  from  the  seas."  The  queen  laughs,  dismisses  the  sailor, 
and  turns  to  the  admirals.  Drake  tells  of  his  expeditions 
against  Spain ;  Raleigh  speaks  of  the  superiority  of  British 
sailors.     All  agree  that  England  can  hold  her  own. 

(b)  The  return.  A  crowd  of  sailors  and  citizens  taUc  i 
about  the  great  victory.  The  queen  enters  and  is  seated.  The 
admirals  stand  round  and  tell  her  the  story.  Raleigh  laug^ 
ingly  describes  Drake's  game  of  bowls,  which  he  finished  in 
spite  of  the  approaching  Spaniards.  Drake  tells  how  the 
fleeing  ships  sought  refuge  in  Calais  and  were  driven  oifLi 
Howard  describes  the  storm  and  the  wind  that  wrecked  tJiei 
Armada.  Elizabeth  says,  "God  blew  with  his  wind  and  they 
were  scattered."  She  thanks  Drake  and  his  admirals  and  tbei 
crowd  cheers.  Drake  says  that  if  England  needs  him  he  wilj 
come  to  her  assistance  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  even  if  he 
has  to  come  from  the  other  world. 

As  they  go  out,  Raleigh  says  that  the  Spaniards  beinj 
driven  from  the  seas,  he  will  make  another  attempt  to  colonic 
Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Time :     1607. 

Place :     Virginia. 

People :  Captain  John  Smith,  Colonists,  Powhatan,  Poca: 
hontas,  other  Indians. 

Action:  (a)  Smith  leads  the  colonists.  They  meet  th( 
Indians  and  make  friends  with  them.  They  decide  upon  a  sitt 
for  their  fort ;  they  call  it  Jamestown  in  honor  of  James  I 
Some  of  the  colonists  speak  of  going  to  seek  for  gold.  Smitl 
tells  them  those  who  do  not  work  will  not  be  permitted  U. 
eat.     All  set  to  work, 

(b)  Smith  and  a  party  of  colonists  meet  Powhatan  ani 
Indians.  The  Indians  accuse  the  colonists  of  frightening  thi 
game  with  their  guns  and  driving  the  fish  from  the  fishinj 
places  with  their  heavy  boats.  A  dispute  follows.  Smith  i 
seized  and  bound.  The  other  colonists  run  away.  The  In 
dians  have  a  consultation  and  decide  that  Smith  must  di< 
Just  as  the  warriors  raise  their  clubs  to  kill  him,  Pocahonta 
runs  in  and  pleads  for  the  life  of  the  white  man.  Her  reques 
is  granted.  She  unties  Smith's  hands  and  gives  him  hJ 
freedom.     Some  of  the  Indians  griunble,  others  are  satisfieci 
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Slavery. 

Time:     1619. 

Place:     A  Dutch  ship  in  the  James  River. 

People:     Ship  Captain,  Sailors,  Colonists,  Negroes. 

Action:  The  colonists  come  to  visit  the  ship.  The  cap 
tain  asks  for  news  of  the  colony.  The  colonists  appear  to  t 
downcast.  Some  praise  the  climate  and  the  soil.  Others  te 
of  the  profits  to  be  made  in  tobacco  culture.  The  majorit 
complain  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  Dutch  captain  tel 
of  his  cargo  of  negroes.    He  oflfers  to  trade  them  for  tobacc 
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Most  of  the  colonists  agree,  and  the  exchange  is  made.  One 
man  stands  apart  and  disapproves.  He  says  slavery  in  the 
Old  World  brought  disastrous  results,  and  it  will  be  a  curse 
in  the  Newr  World. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  JOURNEYMAN. 

Characters : 
Benj.  Franklin,  young  printer. 
Roger  Burchard,  Quaker. 
Elizabeth  Burchard,  his  wife. 
Deborah  Read. 
William,  an  inn  boy. 

Place— Philadelphia,  1723. 
IVilliam — A  lad  came  here  this  noon  from  Boston.  A  jour- 
neyman printer,  so  he  says  he  is,  and  I'll  warrant  he  has  not 
above  four  shillings  with  him.  (To  Roger)  He  has  come  to 
search  for  work  in  Philadelphia,  and  says  he  was  directed  here 
by  a  Quaker,  sir. 

£/i2a*f t/i— Directed  here  by  a  Quaker!  Then,  Roger,  all 
the  more  reason  we  should  bid  him  in.    What  is  his  name? 

William — He  says  his  name  is  Franklin,  Roger.  Then  ask 
friend  Franklin  if  he'll  sup  with  us.  Tell  him,  too,  we  would 
hear  the  news  from  l.oston,  that  he'll  confer  a  favor  if  he'll 
come. 

IVilliam — I  will,  sir.     (Exit  with  bow.) 
Roger — I  hope  he  comes. 

Elisabeth — It  is  ever  like  thee,  Roger,  to  have  a  care  for 
the  friendless  and  forlorn. 

■  PVillinm  (knocking  at  door) — Benjamin  Franklin,  journey- 
man!    (Enter  Franklirr,  shabby,  travel  stained,  boyish). 

Rof^er  (stepping  forward) — I  bid  thee  welcome,  friend 
Franklin.  I  hear  thee  is  from  Boston  and  come  to  search  for 
work  in  Philadelphia.  We  are  ever  anxious  for  news  sttch  as 
travelers  may  bring.  This  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  Burchard,  and 
she  will  welcome  thee.  I  was  a  stranger  once.  Will  thee  not 
sup  with  us? 

Franklin — I  scarcely,  sir,  know  how  to  thank  you  for  such 

Nuiness.  .■\11  Quakers  must  be  kind,  for  it  was  one  who  di- 
Red  me  thither.  ( Franklin  steps  to  fire,  Roger  takes  his  hat, 
izabeth  prepares  table.) 

Elizabeth — Perhaps  my  husband  can  address  thee  further 
where  best  to  look  for  work  upon  the  morrow. 

Franklin — I  thank  you.  I  will  hear  him  gladly.  He  that 
cannot  be  counseled  cannot  be  helped. 

Roger — Thee  means  to  seek  for  work  at  once,  I  see. 
Franklin— lM«.t  time  is  never  found  again,  and  since  time 
is  of  all  things  most  precious  I  loath  to  lose  it. 

Roger — This  is  a  wise  head  upon  thy  shoulders,  friend. 
Sit  thee  down,  lad. 

Elisabeth — .-Mas !     I  have  forgotten  the  kettle.    The  tea  is 
not  ready  yet.    Do  thee  and  Benj.  Franklin  talk  while  I  pre- 
pare it.    Show  him  the  volumes  lately  from  London. 
(Benjamin  and  Roger  look  at  books.) 
(Deborah  Read  taps  on  door.) 

Defcora/i  Cglancing  at  the  men) — Sssh !    Not  a  word!    I've 
-crept  up  the  stairs. 

p  I  Elisabeth — Sweet  rogue !  Thee  startled  me  to  the  point  of 
'  dropping  the  kettle.  A  young  printer  is  our  guest.  Perhaps 
^.thee  will  keep  liim  company  while  I  prepare  for  meeting. 


Deborah — Primp  not  so  much  for  meeting.  A  grave  de- 
meanor goes  with  Quaker  bonnets.  (Laughs.)  Yes,  yes,  I'll 
serve  your  printer.  (Throws  off  coat  and  sits  down.)  Such 
a  day !  This  very  morn  I  saw  the  strangest  sight  I  I  went  to 
the  door  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  and  as  I  stood  there,  what 
should  I  see  but  a  lad  in  dusty  clothes  and  with  bulging 
pockets — nay,  wait,  Elizabeth.  The  drollest  part  is  yet  to 
come !  I  vow  he  had  one  pocket  stuffed  full  of  stockings,  and 
from  the  other  protruded  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  his  hand  was  a 
great,  fat  roll  and  he  was  eating  it !  Gnawing  it  oflE  as  if  there 
were  no  one  to  see  him!    Then  he  looked  up. 

Elisabeth  (shocked) — Deborah!  Thee  did  not  laugh  at 
him !    Thee  did  not  mock  at  him ! 

Deborah  (wiping  tears  of  mirth) — Mock  at  him!  I 
laughed  till  my  sides  ached !  And  when  he  caught  sight  of  mj 
face (each  perceives  the  other.     Deborah  is  speechless.) 

Roger — Welcome,  Deborah  Read. .  I  present  to  thee  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Deborah — I — I  feel  faint,  Elizabeth. 

Elisabeth — Sit  at  the  table.    A  cup  of  tea  will  revive  thee. 

Deborah — No,  no,  I  will  help  thee  dress. 

Elisabeth— Then  who  will  serve  Benjamin  Franklin?  Thee 
promised  thee  would  be  hostess.  Come,  Roger,  thee  must  have 
a  fre.sh  neckcloth. 

Deborah — Will  you  have  tea,  Master  Franklin? 

Franklin — If  it  pleases  you.  Mistress  Read. 

Deborah — Cream?    Sugar? 

Franklin — I  thank  you.  (A  long  pause.)  'Tis  a  silent 
place,  Philadelphia!    Will  you  have  some  bread.  Mistress? 

Deborah — I  thank  thee,  no. 

Franklin  (bluntly) — Have  you  ever  pondered  that.  Mis- 
tress, that  pride  that  dines  on  vanity  sups  on  contempt? 

Deborah  (indignant) — Master  Franklin! 

Franklin — I  know  right  well  that  my  poor  coat  offends 
you,  or  because  I  am  a  printer. 

Deborah — This  is  wrong.  'Tis  not  your  coat.  'Tis  not  be- 
cause you  are  a  printer. 

Franklin — Then  'twas  the  printer's  loaf  you  mocked  this 
morning,  Mistress  Deborah,  and  not  the  printer.  Why  should 
eating  in  the  street  displease  thee?  Diligence  is  the  mother 
of  luck. 

Deborah — 'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  have  high  hopes. 

Franklin — I  have  more  than  hopes,  for  he  who  lives  upon 
hopes  will  (lie  fasting.  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  in- 
dustry all  things  easy. 

Deborah  (rising) — I  must  fetch  the  tea-kettle.  (With  a 
cry,  drops  it.) 

Franklin — You  have  burned  your  hand.  (Tears  up  hand- 
kerchief.) Let  me  bandage  it  for  you.  It  is  blistered.  I  can 
tolerate  blisters,  they  are  far  less  irksome  than than 

Franklin — Than  printers  who  eat  their  bread  in  the  street. 
I  trust  the  memory  of  the  printer  will  not  trouble  you  further. 

Deborah — The  memory  of  a  chance  traveler  is  easily  for- 
gotten, Master  Franklin.  (Church  bells  ring,  Elizabeth  and 
Roger  enter.) 

Elisabeth — Come  Deborah!  We  shall  be  late.  Bid  Benj. 
Franklin  to  wait  my  husband's  return. 

Franklin  (head  in  hands) — Do  blisters  burn  as  keen  as 
words  ? 
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Deborah  (in  doorway)— Deborah  Read  has  come  to  say 
that  she  should  have  remembered  that  you  were  a  stranger.  I 
have  had  foolish  pride.     Will  you  forgive  me?  ^ 

Franklin  (rising)— Deborah!  With  all  my  heart,  my 
friend.  Will  you  forgive  my  blunt  speeches?  I  know  not  how 
to  please. 

Deborah — I  will  forgive. 

f rawit/iM— And  we  are  friends  for  life— for  all  our  lives, 
Deborah. 

Elizabeth  (from  hall)— Deborah!     Child! 

Deborah  (glancing  back)— Yes!  yes!    I'm  coming. 

Dramatization. 
THE  BARMECIDE  FEAST. 

It  is  related  that  Shacabac  was  forced  to  beg.  ^e  bribed 
officers  and  domestics  and  obtained  admission  to  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy. 

Barmecide  (master  -of  house) — Welcome,  friend,  to  my 
house.    What  dost  thou  wish? 

Shacabac  (beggar) — I  am  in  great  want.  I  am  hungry  and 
have  nothing  to  eat. 

Barmecide  (feigning  astonishment) — What?  Nothing  to 
eat !  I  have  more  than  I  need,  and  you  are  hungry !  It  is  a 
thing  I  cannot  endure.    Whatever  I  have  is  yours. 

Shacabac. — O,  my  benefactor!  I  am  exceedingly  grateful 
to  you. 

Barmecide — What?  Is  it  true  that  at  this  late  hour  you 
have  had  nothing  to  eat?  Why,  man,  you  will  die.  Boy! 
Bring  instantly  a  pitcher  of  water  that  we  may  wash  our  hands. 

(No  boy  appears,  and  there  is  neither  pitcher  nor  water, 
the  Barmecide  begins  to  rub  his  hands,  as  if  someone  were 
pouring  water  over  them.) 

Barmecide. — Come,  friend,  you  certainly  wish  to  wash  be- 
fore eating.    Let  the  boy  pour  water  on  your  hands. 

Shacabac  (enjoying  the  joke)  pretends  to  wash  his  hands. 

Barmecide — Now  make  haste  and  bring  us  something  to 
eat.  First  set  the  table  here.  (Sit  down.)  Come,  friend,  sit 
down.  Eat  and  be  satisfied.  I  know  how  you  are  suflfering 
irom  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

(Although  nothing  has  been  served,  the  Barmecide  pre- 
tends to  cut  something  up  on  a  plate  and  to  eat  it.)  Eat,  I  beg 
you.  For  a  hungry  man  you  seem  to  have  no  appetite.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  bread? 

Shacabac  (to  himself) — This  man  is  a  jester.  (Aloud.) 
O,  my  master,  never  in  my  life  have  I  eaten  bread  such  as  this, 
or  of  a  sweeter  taste.     Where  did  you  get  it? 

Barmecide — This  was  made  by  my  slave.  (Calling  aloud.) 
Boy,  bring  us  my  favorite  dish.  Eat,  O  my  guest,  and  appease 
thy  hunger. 

Shacabac  (apparently  eating) — This  is  a  dish  that  Solo- 
mon might  have  envied. 

Barmecide — Eat  on,  my  friend.  Boy,  place  before  us  the 
lamb.  Now,  this  is  a  dish  never  found  but  at  my  table.  (Both 
pretend  to  eat.)     Ho  there,  boy,  bring  a  fresh  supply. 

Shacabac — O  no,  my  lord,  for  in  truth,  I  have  eaten  too 
much. 

Barmecide — Let  us  have  the  dessert,  the  fruits  and  nuts. 
Here  are  some  almonds,  too.     Eat. 

Shacabac  (laughing) — I  assure  you  that  I  cannot  swallow 
another  morsel  of  this  good  cheer. 


Barmecide — Boy,  bring  us  the  wine!    (None  appears.) 
Shacabac  (taking  the  imaginary  glass,  holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  he  puts  it  to  his  nose,  then  haws) — I  drink  to  your  health. 
May  your  life  be  long  and  may  we  both  have  better  wine  in 
the  future. 

Barmecide — Come,  long  have  I  looked  for  a  man  like  you. 
Let  us  be  friends.  (Shaking  hands.)  You  have  kept  up  the 
pretense  well.  Now  you  may  eat.  (The  Barmecide  gave  the 
signal  and  his  attendants  appeared.  Shacabac  enjoys  in  re- 
ality the  good  things  of  which  he  had  partaken  in  dumb  show.) 

— From  Arabian  Nights. 


Characters : 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Crawford. 

Abraham  Lincoln — I  meant  to  take  good  care  of  your  book, 
Mr.  Crawford,  but  I've  damaged  it.    What  shall  I  do  to  make  i 
good  ? 

Mr.  Craivford — Why,  what  happened  to  it,  Abe?  It  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  out  in  all  last  night's  storm. 

Abe — It  was  this  way.  I  sat  up  late  reading  it,  the  Life  i 
of  Washington.  When  I  went  to  bed  I  put  it  away  in  my 
bookcase.  I  dreamed  about  George  Washington  all  night. 
When  I  woke  up  I  took  it  out  to  read  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  I  felt  when  I  saw  it.  I  am  sorry  and  I  want  to  fix  it  with 
you,  for  I  have  no  money. 

Mr.  Crawford — Come  and  shuck  corn  three  days  and  the 
book  is  yours. 

[This  was  like  a  fortune  to  .'Vbe.] 

Abe — I  don't  intend  to  shuck  corn  and  split  rails  all  my 
life.    J  am  going  to  be  President  some  day. 

Mr.  Crawford — Good  for  you,  Abe. 

Playlets  for  the  Fifth  and  Si.vth  Years. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A  CHILD. 

Place — Log  cabin  in  Indiana.  (School  yard  or  room.) 
Cloths  imitating  skins  placed  around  log  fixed  with  red  papel 
imitating  fireplace. 

Characters — Abraham  Lincoln;  his  father;  his  mother) 
father's  friend,  Mr.  Adams. 

Father — My  dear  boy,  you  will  ruin  your  eyes  trying  tc 
read  by  that  log  fire  light. 

Abraham — I  don't  think  so,  father,  for  I  can  see  very  well 
and  I  am  anxious  to  finish  this  book,  as  I  promised  to  return 
it  to  Mr.  Brown  tonight. 

Mother — Our  boy  is  a  great  student.  I  will  make  him  i 
tallow  dip  to  read  by. 

Father — He  had  better  do  something  else  than  read  books 

Mother — Many  a  fine  man  has  liked  to  read  and  study.  Lc 
him  do  it  if  he  wishes  to.  (She  finishes  candle  and  gives  it  ti 
Lincoln.) 

Abraham — You  are  very  kind  to  me,  mother.  I  thank  yo« 
very  much. 

Mother — You  are  a  good  boy  and  deserve  it.  Listen,  isn^ 
that  someone  coming  up  our  path  now? 

Abraham  (jumps  up,  opens  door) — Yes,  it  is  Mr.  Adanu 
We  are  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Adams.     (All  shake  hands.) 

Mother — Sit  near  the  fire  with  us,  dear  neighbor  Adanu 
and  warm  yourself. 

Adams — Yes,   I   will   thank  you.     (Turns   to    .\braham.i 
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Here  is  another  book  for  you,  I  believe,  in  reading  and  learn- 
ing. 

Abraham — I  thank  you  for  this  book  and  I  will  read  it  with 
great  care.  See,  mother,  it  is  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  story  I 
spoke  to  you  about,  where  the  man  is  shipwrecked  and  lives 
alone  for  many  years  on  an  island. 

Mother — Yes,  son,  I  am  glad  you  have  it.  (Turning  to 
neighbor  Adams.)  You  see,  Abraham  would  like  to  be  a 
lawyer. 

Adams — Well,  I  think,  he  will  make  a  good  lawyer,  if  he 
keeps  up  this  way.  I  see  now  it  is  getting  very  late,  I  must  be 
i  going.    Good-bye. 

Others — Good-bye. 

Mother — Abraham,  you  must  go  to  bed  now,  as  you  must 
get  up  very  early  and  chop  trees. 

Abraham — Very  well,  mother.  (Closes  books,  puts  them 
away  carefully.)     Good  night,  father  and  mother. 

Parents — Good  night. 

LINCOLN  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

Time — Any  time  desired  by  teacher  and  class,  but  should 
represent  rainy  evening. 

Place — School  room,  assembly  or  yard.  Surroundings  rep- 
resent grocery  store  of  Lincoln's  time. 

Characters — Lincoln,  Mrs.  Jones  (a  customer),  three  young 
;men  standing  idly  chattering  to  Abe. 

Lincoln  (as  customer  enters) — Good  evening,  Mrs.  Jones. 
This  is  a  very  bad  rain  storm  for  you  to  be  in  ? 

Mrs.  Jones — That  is  true,  but  there  are  some  things  I  need 
for  the  morning,  so  I  had  to  come. 

Lincoln — Would  you  like  me  to  take  your  things  home  for 
you  ? 

Mrs.  Jones — Oh !  No !  Thank  you,  I  only  need  a  pound  of 
tea  and  a  pound  of  butter. 

Lincoln  (gets  packages  ready) — Here  you  are,  Mrs.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones — How  much  do  I  owe  you?    Here  is  a  dollar. 

Lincoln — Fifty-nine  cents.  Here  is  your  change,  good-bye, 
Mrs.  Jones,  let  me  help  you  with  your  umbrella.  My,  but  this 
is  a  terrible  storm. 

John — Well,  boys,  don't  you  think  we  had  better  be  all  go- 
ing home,  too? 

Lincoln — Yes,  that's  right;  just  wait  until  I  straighten  out 
the  money  I  took  in.  (Turns  aside  a  moment  and  boys  look 
iver  their  books.)  Say,  boys,  I  charged  Mrs.  Jones  ten  cents 
;oo  much,  I  must  return  it  to  her  at  once. 

Frank — What!  Walk  almost  three  miles  on  a  night  like 
his  to  return  ten  cents  ?    Let  it  go  until  morning. 

Jack — Sure,  wait,  Abe,  or  you'll  be  drenched  through.  Why, 
ou  haven't  even  an  umbrella. 

Lincoln — No,  I  must  return  it  immediately.  Come,  boys,  I 
nust  lock  up  the  store,  and  start  on  my  way. 

John — Well,  Abe,  you  will  never  die  a  rich  man. 

Frank — He  doesn't  have  to  be  rich  to  be  a  great  man.  The 
vay  Abe  works  and  studies  I  am  sure  he  will  be  great  some 
lay. 

Jack — Come,  boys,  Abe  is  anxious  to  start. 
LtHco/n— Good  night,  boys. 
Roys — Good  night,  .Abe. 

FIRE  PREVENTERS. 
|,     Place — School  yard  (room  may  be  used). 
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Characters — Children  in  groups,  four  children  take  part. 

John — Say,  boys,  did  you  read  about  the  big  fire  in  last 
night's  paper?    Several  lives  were  lost,  too. 

James — No,  I  didn't  read  it.    What  caused  the  fire? 

John — Well,  you  see,  one  family  in  the  house  left  matches 
lying  around  carelessly.  When  they  went  out,  mice  started 
gnawing  at  them  and  that  started  the  blaze. 

Edward — That  won't  happen  in  our  house,  because  my 
mother  keeps  her  matches  in  a  tin  box  with  a  tin  cover. 

Frank — I  am  going  to  tell  my  mother  to  do  that,  too. 

James — Where  I  used  to  live,  there  was  a  fire  because  some 
careless  people  left  paper  lying  around  loose  all  over  the  place. 
One  day  a  lighted  match  started  that  big  fire.  Wherever  I  see 
papers  now  I  pick  them  up  and  put  them  into  a  safe  place. 

Frank — It  seems,  many  fires  could  be  prevented  if  people 
were  careful.    Don't  you  think  so,  boys? 

Edivard — Yes,  I  do,  and  I  think  itwould  be  great  sport  for 
us  four  to  start  a  club  called  the  fire  preventers.  Each  member 
must  always  be  on  the  look-out  to  prevent  a  fire. 

Boys — That's  fine.    We  all  say,  yes. 

John — There  goes  the  bell,  now.  We  will  talk  about  it 
again  at  recess. 

JUNIOR  STREET  CLEANERS. 

Place — Class  room  and  vicinity  as  story  progresses. 

Titne — Any  time  the  teacher  feels  is  suitable  to  the  story. 

Characters — Boys  from  class  room  with  ability  in  helping 
to  keep  room  and  school  clean. 

/o/sn— Remember,  boys,  we  spoke  about  starting  a  club. 
What  kind  shall  we  start? 

James — As  long  as  we  are  fire  preventers,  I  think  we  might 
start  a  Street  Cleaners'  Club. 

Edzvard — That's  right,  we  can  make  believe  each  aisle  in 
the  class  room  is  a  street  and  all  the  halls  are  streets. 

Frank— Yes,  and  a  diiiferent  boy  can  have  charge  of  each. 
Then,  after  he  patrols  his  section,  he  must  report  to  head- 
quarters. 

John — That's  fine.  Say,  boys,  let's  make  hats  to  look  like 
regular  white  wings.  (Boys  pretend  making  hats  out  of  cheese 
cloth  and  cardboard,  which  are  completed  with  "White  Wing" 
written  across  the  front  in  school  colors.)  All  put  on  hats  and 
line  up. 

James— Let  us  make  Louis  Morris  head  of  our  squad,  as 
his  father  is  street  commissroner,'  and  he  knows  many  things 
about  his  dad's  department. 

Morris— I  shall  be  glad  to  help.  Let  us  start  now.  (Points 
out  boys.)  You  inspect  front  of  building,  first  floor;  you, 
second  floor ;  Frank,  first  floor  back ;  John,  second  floor  back. 
Report  here  in  ten  minutes  after  floors  are  clean  and  give  in 
a  writtten  report  on  the  condition  you  found  your  section  in. 

(This  can  be  carried  out  in  a  practical  way  and  will  tend 
toward  a  desire  for  clean  homes,  schools,  etc.)     Boys  return. 

Morris  (continues) — Fred,  your  report. 

Fred — Length  of  first  floor  hall  clean — at  corner  found 
sheet  of  paper — cleared  it  away. 

Morris — Frank,  your  report. 

Frank — First  floor  back — everything  O.K. 

Morris — Glad  to  hear  it.    John,  we  will  hear  you  now. 

John — Second  floor  back — water  was  spilled — I  had  it 
mopped  up,  etc. 

Morris—Very  good— all  of  you  have  performed  your  du- 
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This  play  can  be  very  profitable  to  the  school  because  the 
actors  taking  part  are  practical  helpers  in  making  the  school 
a  clean,  healthy  place  to  stay  in. 


HENRY   HUDSON. 

Indian  Chief  (pointing  far  out  to  the  water)— Look,  what 
is  floating  on  the  waters.    See,  it  seems  to  be  coming  nearer. 

Indian  Brave— li  looks  like  a  big  eagle  with  its  wings 
spread  out. 

Indian  Chief— U  it  isn't  a  bird,  it  must  be  a  fish.  See  how 
it  goes  along  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Medicine  Ma»i— No,  it  is  the  Great  Spirit  coming  to  his 
people.    See,  he  is  landing  and  coming  toward  us. 

Henry  Hudson  (to  three  sailors)— This  is  the  entrance  to 
the  northwest  passage  to  India.  Treat  these  men  kindly,  we 
may  need  their  help. 

Chief— This  surely  is  the  Great  Spirit  and  we  must  do  what 

he  wishes. 

Henry  Hudson— I  will  try  to  make  them  understand,  1 
want  a  small  strip  of  land  to  plant  our  flag.  (He  makes  mo- 
tions trying  to  show  chief  what  he  wants.) 

Chief  (to  men)— I  think  the  Great  Spirit  is  asking  for  this 
little  piece  of  land  (indicates  small  portion  of  ground  around 
him).  What  good  will  that  do  him ?  (Chief  turns  to  Henry 
Hudson  and  nods  his  consent  with  bob  of  head  and  a  grunt.) 
Henry  Hudson— In  the  name  of  our  country,  Holland,  I 
take  possession  of  this  land.  (He  unfurls  the  flag  and  sailors 
place  it  upright  in  ground.) 
First  Sailor — Where  to  now  ? 

Henry  Hudson— We  will  said  up  this  river,  and  maybe  we 
shall  find  a  northwest  passage  to  India.  If  not,  we  can  return 
later. 

Chief  to  men — I  wonder  in  what  did  the  Great  Spirit  come? 
It  seems  like  half  bird  and  half  fish. 

Second  Saiior — Look,  they  are  talking  about  our  boat,  the 
"Half  Moon."    I  wonder  what  they  are  saying? 

Henry  Hudson— Mayhe  they  don't  want  us  here  and  wish 
we  would  go  away  on  our  boat.  Well,  it  is  'time  for  us  to 
leave.  (Men,  shake  hands  with  Indians  and  leave.  Indians 
shade  their  eyes  watching  departing  men  until  they  can  see 
them  no  more.) 

COLUMBUS. 
Part  J. 
Time — A  period  devoted  to  history  or  geography  in  the 
study  of  Columbus  could  be  carried  out  in  this  manner. 
Place — Class  room  or  yard. 

Characters — Columbus,  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  sail- 
ors. 

Isabella — Do  you  think  that  is  a  short  route  to  India,  by 
sailing  west? 

Columbus— I  think  so,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  return  with 
silk  and  spices  from  that  country. 

Isabella — How  many  ships  must  you  have?     I  will  help 
you  by  selling  my  jewels. 
Columbus — I  think,  three. 

Isabella — Very  well.    They  will  be  ready  soon.    I  want  you 
to  start  as  quickly  as  possible.    Good-bye  and  good  luck. 

Part  II. 
First  Sailor  (after  men  have  been  on  the  ships  for  many 
days) — I  wish  I  had  never  left  Spain. 


Second  Sailor— So  do  I,  our  captain  is  crazy.    Let  us  tell 
him  he  must  turn  back  or  we  will  soon  fall  off  this  earth. 

Third  5'aJ/or— Captain,  you  had  better  turn  back,  none  of 
us  want  to  go  any  further.     We  won't  find  anything. 

Columbus— U  we  do  not  reach  land  in  three  days,  we  will 
turn  back. 

Sailors— Thank  goodness,  we  gained  that  much. 
(Two  nights  later,  nearing  morning.) 
First  Sailor — Look  at  the  wood  floating  on  the  water. 
Second  Sailor—See  the  birds!     I  wish  daylight  was  here. 
It  seems  as  though  we  are  near  land. 

Columbus  (later)— Get  the  boats  ready.  Look,  men,  there 
is  the  bright  sandy  shore  of  India. 

All  get  in  boats  and  row  to  shore.  We  will  place  this 
banner  here  and  claim  this  ground  in  the  name  of  our  good 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

All  bow  heads  as  Columbus  gives  thanks  for  safe  voyage. 

HENRY  HUDSON. 
Time :     1609. 
Place :    Holland. 

People:  Henry  Hudson,  Dutch  Burgher,  Captain  of  the 
Half  Moon. 

Action :     Hudson  and  the  captain  describe  their  voyage,  th< 
peaceful  Indians,   the  harbor  they  entered,   the   river.     Th( 
burghers  ask  questions.     Disappointment  is  expressed  whei 
it  becomes  clear  that  Hudson  did  not  find  a  way  to  the  ocean 
One  suggests  that  the  river  be  named  for  Hudson.    Anothe 
asks  if  the  Indians  have  anything  to  sell.    At  the  mention  o 
furs  all  become  interested.     They  resolve  to  establish  a  trad 
ing  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 
NEW  AMSTERDAM. 
Time :     1623. 
Place :     New  Amsterdam. 

People:  Peter  Minuit,  Dutch  Settlers,  Indians. 
Action:  Minuit  and  the  Dutch  arrive.  Through  sign 
they  ask  the  Indians  the  name  of  the  island.  They  bargai 
with  the  Indians  and  buy  Manhattan  in  exchange  for  bead 
and  trinkets.  The  sale  is  recorded  on  a  piece  of  bark  strippe 
from  a  tree.  Some  of  the  Dutch  begin  to  trade  with  the  Ir 
dians  for  furs.  Others  discuss  with  Minuit  the  erection  c 
a  fort.  They  decide  upon  the  location  of  the  fort,  and  its  nam' 
New  Amsterdam. 

NEW  YORK. 
Time :     1664. 
Place:     New  Amsterdam. 

People :     Peter  Stuyvesant,  Citizens,  Captain  Nicolls,  En; 
lish  Soldiers. 

Action:  Messenger  delivers  letter  from  Nicolls  to  Stu; 
vesant,  giving  the  grounds  for  the  English  claim  to  New  An 
sterdam  and  calHng  for  surrender  in  the  name  of  Charles 
and  James,  Duke  of  York.  Stuyvesant  flies  into  a  rage,  tea 
the  letter  and  send  the  messenger  back  with  a  haughty  repi 
The  citizens  express  dissatisfaction.  When  Stuyvesant  cal 
upon  them  to  defend  the  fort  they  tell  him  why  they  a 
tired  of  Dutch  Rule.  Stuyvesant  storms,  but  finally  retires  in 
the  background,  while  the  Dutch  flag  is  hauled  down.  Nice' 
and  his  men  enter,  raise  the  English  flag  and  take  possessii 
in  the  name  of  Charles  II.  Nicolls  announces  that  hercaft 
New  Amsterdam  will  be  called  New  York,  in  honor  of  1 
Grace  the  Duke  of  York. 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 

Time:     168 L 

Place :     London. 

People:     Charles   II,   Courtiers,  William   Penn. 

Action :  Penn  comes  in  and  greets  the  king  as  "Friend 
Charles."  Charles  asks  Penn  what  he  can  do  for  him.  Penn 
reminds  the  king  of  the  money  lent  him  by  the  late  Admiral 
Penn.  The  king  speaks  kindly  of  Penn's  father,  but  declares 
his  inability  to  pay  the  debt.  A  courtier  suggests  that  the 
king  though  poor  in  money  is  rich  in  land.  Why  not  make 
a  grant  of  land  ?  Penn  is  willing.  Maps  are  brought 
and  the  grant  is  located.  Penn  says  he  will  call  the  colony, 
Sylvania.     The  king  names  it  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

People :  Penn,  Markham  and  a  Group  of  Fellow  Quakers. 
Action :  Each  tells  some  story  of  the  ill-treatment  he  has 
suffered  for  his  religion.  Penn  recalls  his  own  imprisonment. 
Then  he  tells  the  others  of  the  land  grant.  He  proposes  to 
make  Pennsylvania  a  place  where  each  may  worship  as  he 
chooses.  All  gather  round  with  suggestions  for  laws  to  gov- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
Time:     1682. 

Place :     Pennsylvania.  . 

People:     Penn,  Colonists,  Indians. 
I        Action:     The  Indians  seat  themselves  in  a  circle  under  the 
'■•I'll  tree.     Penn  and  one  or  two  companions  join  the  circle. 
in  explains  that  he  wishes  to  buy  the  land.     The  other 
aiists  declare  friendship  for  the  Indians.    The  Indians  con- 
.;   together  and  agree  to  Penn's  proposals.     The  chief  says. 
He  will  live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children  as 
I '  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  gave  light."  A  wampum  belt  is  given 
"^  Penn  in  token  of  the  treaty. 

THE  PILGRIMS. 
Time :     1608. 

Place :     Scrooby,    Nottinghamshire. 

People :  William  Brewster  and  co-religionists.  They 
speak  of  what  they  have  had  to  endure  for  the  sake  of  con- 
.  science.  Some  tell  of  fines,  others  speak  of  loss  of  business, 
a  few  tell  of  insults  from  neighbors.  A  faint  heart  suggests, 
"Perhaps  we  might  as  well  conform."  .\11  the  others  turn 
m  him.  Brewster  speaks  of  Holland,  suggesting  that  they 
might  find  an  asylum  there.  They  agree  to  go.  Regrets  at 
leaving  England  are  expressed. 

HOLLAND. 
Time:     1619. 
Place :     Luyden. 

People :     Pilgrims,  Adults  and  Children. 

Action:     Women  go  about  their  housework.     They  find 

ault  with  everything.     One  looks  out  the  window  at  the  flat 

ountry,  and  recalls  the  hills  of  England.    Another  tears  her 

kirt  and  remembers  the  fine  cloth  she  could  buy  in  England. 

LA  third  thinks  the  bread  is  not  so  good  as  English  bread,  and 

"  0  on.     The  conclusion  is  that  nothing  is  as  good  as  it  was 

n  England,  but  that  freedom  in  religion  makes  up  for  a  great 

leal. 

Children  come  in.  They  use  Dutch  words  with  English 
vords.  One  speaks  of  the  stadtholder,  William  of  Orange. 
The  mother  says,  "What  have  you  to  do  with  stadtholders? 


You  have  a  king,  His  Majesty  James  I  of  England."  The 
child,  joined  by  the  other  children,  denies  this.  They  say  they 
live  in  Holland.  They  want  to  be  Dutch  like  the  other  chil- 
dren. "I  like  Katrina  much  better  than  Katheritie.  I  wish 
you'd  call  me  Jan.  John  sounds  so  queer,"  etc.  Consternation 
on  the  part  of  the  elders.  "We  must  find  some  place  where 
we  can  have  our  religion  and  be  English,  too."  The  New 
World  is  suggested.  A  number  leave  to  consult  with  their 
neighbors  about  the  possibility  of  founding  a  colony. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

Time :     1620. 

Place :     Cabin  of  the  Mayflower: 

People :  John  Carver,  Miles  Standish,  William  Bradford 
and  Colonists. 

Action  :  They  talk  together  alluding  to  their  journey  from 
Holland  and  from  England,  and  speaking  of  the  land  visible 
from  the  deck  of  their  ship.  Carver  says :  "We  are  met  to- 
gether to  form  a  compact  to  enact  such  just  and  equal  laws  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  genera! 
good  of  the  colony."  They  vote,  and  elect  John  Carver  gov- 
ernor. One  from  the  deck  says  there  is  a  large  rock  on  the 
shore,  upon  which  they  can  step  from  their  boat.  They  prepare 
to  go  ashore. 

People:  Bradford,  Miles  Standish,  Colonists,  Massasoit, 
Samoset,  other  Indians.     Canonicus. 

Action:  Samoset  comes  forward,  saying,  "Welcome,  Eng- 
lishmen." The  Pilgrims  are  surprised,  but  pleased.  They 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  exchange  gifts.  The  In- 
dians depart. 

Canonicus  enters  with  his  band.  He  throws  a  sheaf  of 
arrows  bound  with  cloth  at  Bradford's  feet.  All  the  colonists 
express  indignation.  Standish  seizes  the  arrows,  scatters 
them  on  the  floor,  takes  the  balls  from  his  gun,  wraps  them' 
in  the  cloth,  and  hurls  them  at  Canonicus.  The  colonists 
stand  in  defiant  attitude.     The  Indians  slink  out. 

CHAM  PLAIN. 

Time :     1608. 

Place :    Quebec. 

People :     Champlain,  Frenchmen,  Indians. 

Action:  (a)  Champlain  and  his  men  select  a  site  for  a. 
town.  They  name  it  Quebec.  They  talk  to  each  other  about 
the  high  rock  and  about  the  river.  One  remembers  that 
Jacques  Cartier  discovered  the  river,  and  that  he  named  it 
the  St.  Lawrence.  They  make  friends  of  the  Indians  and  ex- 
change presents  with  them.  A  Frenchman  fires  his  gun. 
The  Indians  fall  down  from  fright.  Then  they  run  away. 
They  come  back  one  by  one.  The  Frenchman  lets  them 
touch  the  gun.  They  are  afraid  to  venture  at  first.  Then  they 
make  a  collection  of  beads,  furs,  etc.,  and  offer  them  for  the 
gun.  The  Frenchman  shakes  his  head.  They  go  away,  looking 
back  at  the  gun. 

(b)  The  Indians  approach  Champlain.  They  tell  him  of 
their  enemies,  the  Iroquois.  They  are  going  on  the  warpath. 
Will  he  and  his  men  go  with  them  and  bring  guns?  Cham- 
plain agrees.    They  set  out. 

(c)  The  French  and  Indians  meet  the  Iroquois.  The  Al- 
gonquins  hide."  The  Iroquois  send  arrows  toward  the  French. 
The  arrows  fall.  The  French  laugh  and  tell  each  other  it  is- 
well  they  wear  armor.     Champlain  raises  his  gun  and  fires. 
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Two  Iroquois  fall.     The  rest  fly  in  fear.     The  Algonquins 
come  out  of  hiding  and  pursue  them. 

(d)  The  Iroquois  return  to  their  village.  They  tell  the 
story  of  the  whitemen  and  the  "fire  stick."  They  solemnly 
swear  that  they  will  always  remain  enemies  of  the  French. 

LA  SALLE. 

Time :     1682. 

Place:    Confluence  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

People:  La  Salle  and  other  Frenchmen,  a  Spaniard,  In- 
dians. 

Action  (a)  The  French  speak  of  their  journey  from  Que- 
bec. La  Salle  questions  the  Indians.  They  tell  him  the  name 
of  the  great  river,  Mississippi.  They  say  it  flows  north  and 
south  many  miles.  A  Frenchman  says  he  journeyed  with 
Marquette.  They  found  a  great"  river  and  followed  it  many 
days  but  did  not  find  the  mouth.  The  Spaniard  says  that  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago  his  grandfather  journeyed  with 
De  Soto  and  found  a  great  river  far  to  the  south.  La  Salle 
decides  to  follow  the  river  to  the  sea. 

(b)  La  Salle  speaks  of  his  long  journey  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  raises  the  French  flag.  He  claims  all  the  land 
watered  by  the  river  for  the  king  of  France.  He  names  it 
Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the  king,  Louis  XIV.  His  followers 
cheer.  They  question  the  Indians  and  hear  that  far  to  the  east 
there  are  Spaniards  (Florida).  They  also  learn  that  there  are 
Englishmen  between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean  (Virginia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania.)  La  Salle  .says  that  the  realm  of 
King  Louis  is  the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  best  of  the 
possessions. 

THE  OHIO  VALLEY.  \ 

Time:     1750. 

Place :     A  clearing  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh. 

People :  A  Group  of  Settlers  from  Virginia,  P'rench  Fur 
Trappers. 

Action :  The  French  ask  the  settlers  why  they  have  made 
the  clearing.  The  Virginians  reply  that  they  intend  to  plant 
the  cleared  land,  build  a  homestead  and  live  there.  By  what 
right  do  they  do  this?  By  right  of  the  grant  of  land  given 
by  the  King  of  England.  The  French  assert  indignantly  that 
the  English  king  has  no  right  to  grant  that  land.  The  French 
king  claims  it  on  account  of  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle,  Mar- 
quette, Joliet.  The  Virginians  say  that  John  Cabot  claimed 
the  land  for  England  before  La  Salle's  great-greatgrand- 
father was  born.  They  dispute.  The  French  drive  the  set- 
tlers out.  The  settlers  leave  threatening  to  return  with  force. 
The  French  laugh  at  them.  They  tell  about  the  great  fort  at 
Quebec,  and  the  trained  French  soldiers.  They  sneer  at  the 
string  of  English  settlements  along  the  coast. 

Time:     1753. 

Place:    Virginia  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 

People :  Governor  Dinwiddie,  George  Washington,  Com- 
mandant Saint-Pierre,   Indians,  Virginians,  French. 

Action  (a)  The  Virginians  relate  their  experiences  with 
the  French  to  Governor  Dinwiddie.  He  confers  with  others, 
and  they  agree  that  the  French  must  be  driven  out  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Some  are  for  fighting  at  once.  Others  counsel  a  more 
cautious  policy.    Dinwiddie  writes  a  letter  to  the  French  stat- 


ing the  English  claim.  He  entrusts  it  to  George  Washington. 
All  give  him  advice  about  his  journey:  he  must  have  guides, 
strong  boots,  a  good  gun,  warm  clothing,  etc.  He  sets  out. 
(b)  Saint- Pierre  and  his  Frenchmen  are  very  polite. 
They  receive  Washington  kindly,  inquire  about  his  journey, 
and  listen  to  his  account  of  it  sympathetically.  Saint-Pierre 
reads  the  letter,  smiles  a  little,  suggests  that  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  might  find  enough  to  do  in  Virginia  without  bothering 
about  the  Valley.  Then  he  promises  to  send  the  letter  to  Que- 
bec to  Governor  Duquesne.  He  takes  a  polite  farewell  of 
Washington. 


HOW  TO  TELL  A  STORY* 

Hozv  to  Tell  a  Story. — A  story  must  (1)  begin  right,  (2j 
it  must  be  told  in  the  right  order,   (3)    it  must  end  right, 
and  (4)  it  must  contain  only  what  is  necessary.     Hereis  ani 
example  of  a  good  story  well  told.    As  you  read,  notice  what 
is  told  first,  what  follows,  and  how  the  story  ends. 

My  brother  Frank  was  sent  to  the  post-oflice  for  a  letter 
When  he  came  there,  the  poor  child  found  a  big  dog  at  th« 
door  of  the  office,  and  was  afraid  to  go  in.     It  was  just  th«i 
dead  part  of  the  day  in  a  country  village,  when  even  the  shop; 
are  locked  up  for  an  hour,  and  Frank,  who  is  very  shy,  sav 
no  one  whom  he  could  call  upon.       He  tried  to  make  Mish 
Evarts,  the  post-office  clerk,  hear ;  but  she  was  in  the  back  os 
the  office.    Frank  was  frightened,  but  he  meant  to  do  his  duty 
So  he  crossed  the  bridge,  walked  up  to  the  butcher's  shop 
the  other  village — which  he  knew  was  open — spent  two  peni 
nies  for  a  bit  of  meat,  and  carried  it  back  to  tempt  his  enemy 
He  waved  it  in  the  air,  called  the  dog,  and  threw  it  into  thjj 
street.    The  dog  was  much  more  willing  to  eat  the  meat  thai 
to  eat  Frankie.    He  left  his  post.     Frank  went  in  and  tappe^ 
on  the  glass,  and  Miss  Evarts  came  and  gave  him  the  lette» 
Frank  came  home  in  triumph,  and  papa  said  it  was  a  fine 
piece  of  duty  performed  than  the  celebrated  sacrifice  of  Casa 
bianca's  would  have  been,  had  it  happened  that  Casabianc 
ever  made  it. — E.  E.  Hale. 

1.  This  story  begins  right  because  it  tells  first  precisely  th 
things  we  must  know  to  understand  what  follows.  Thus  th 
beginning  gives  the  name  of  the  boy  and  tells  what  he  wa 
asked  to  do. 

2.  It  is  in  the  right  order  because  the  events  are  told  juJ 
as  they  happened:  (a)  Seeing  the  big  dog  at  the  door,  (bl 
Looking  for  help.  (c)  Trying  to  make  Miss  Evarts  heaj 
(d)  Buying  the  meat,  (e)  Tempting  the  dog  away,  (f ) 
ting  the  letter,     (g)  Going  home. 

3.  It  ends  right  because  it  closes  with  the  last  thing  th 
we  want  to  know.    -There  is  nothing  else  to  tell. 

4.  It  contains  all  that  we  want  to  hear  at  this  time  aboi^ 
Frank  and  the  dog,  and  it  contains  nothing  more. 


♦Lessons  in   English — Second   Book.    Scott-Southworth. — Benj.  ]| 
Sanborn  &  Co. 
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Note. — This  outline  may  be  used  for  study  of  parts  of 
speech  in  6B  leaving  out  the  verb  and  "clauses." 

GRADE   7A 

Subdivision,  inflection,  syntax  of  parts  of  speech.    Phrases 
and  clauses  classified.    Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Parts  of  Speech 


(a)    Class 


I.     Noun. 


Proper 
Common 


1. 

2. 


Number 
Gender 


3.     Case 


4,     Person 


(c) 


2. 
3. 
i. 


(b)    Inflection 
[  Singular 
\  Plural 
Masculine 
Feminine 
Neuter 

r  Nominative 
Possessive 
Objective 
Note. — Declension 
r  First  Person 
<  Second  Person 
[  Third  Person 
Syntax — Relation 
to  other  words 
in  sentence. 
To  parse  a  noun  the  following  facts  to  be  given : 

1.     Class  to  which  it  belongs. 
Person,  number,  gender. 

Its  case. 

The  reason  for  its  case. 

(a)     Of  what  verb  it  is  the  subject  or  predicate 
complement. 
If  in  the  possessive  case  what  noun  it  mod- 
ifies. 
Of  what  verb  or  preposition  it  is  the  object. 
If  in  apposition  what  noun  it  explains. 
Or  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  by  address 
or  nominative  absolute. 
Pronoun. 
,  (a)     Classes. 

►  \  Compound 

2.     Interrogative 
3.     Relative 
4.     Demonstrative — for  grade  7B. 
5.     Indefinite — for  grade  7B. 
Inflection. 
.Same  as  for  nouns. 

Syntax.     Relation  to  other   words   in   sentence. 
Note  1 . — Declension  of  pronouns. 
Note  2. — Parse  a  personal  pronoun  as  a  noun  is  parsed. 
Note  3. — In  parsing  an  interrogative  or  a  relative  pronoun, 
tate:  (a)     The  antecedent, 

ft       .  (b)     Person,  number,  gender, 

I      ^^'■'"    (c)     Case, 
jL  (d)     Reason  for  case, 

■      Note  4. — Demonstrative  pronoun  is  used  to  point  out  that 


II. 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 

(e) 


I,  you,  he    ' 
myself,  yourselves, 
themselves 


(b) 

(c) 


Note  5. — An  indefinite  pronoun — one  that  does  not  denote 
any  particular  object,  as  one,  more,  some,  each,  all,  etc. 

III.  Adjective. 

r  quality 

(a)  Classes  <  quantity 

y  demonstrative 

(b)  Inflection. 

r  positive 
Comparison  -j  comparative  degrees 
[  superlative 
(Rules  for  formation.) 

(c)  In  parsing  an  adjective,  tell: 

1.  The  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

2.  The  degree  of  comparison. 

3.  Noun   or  pronoun   whose   meaning  it 

modifies. 

IV.  Verb. 

(a)  Classes  (according  to  use  ). 

1.  Transitive  According  to  form: 

2.  Intransitive  1.     Regular 

3.  Copulative  2.     Irregular 

(b)  Inflection 
r  active 

1   passive. 


1 .     Voice 


Indicative 

2.  Mode  -!   imperative 
subjunctive. 

present — present  perfect 

3.  Tense  -l  past — past  perfect 
future — future  perfect. 

4.  Number 

5.  Person 

(c)     Syntax  (Relation  to  other  words  in  sentence) 

Note  1.     Conjugation  of  verb. 
Note  2.     The  verb  is  parsed  by 

(a)  Telling  whether  it  is  regular  or  irregular 

and  why. 

(b)  Giving  its  principal  parts. 

(c)  Telling  whether  it  is  transitive  or  intran- 

sitive, and  why.     If  transitive,  state  its 
voice. 

(d)  Stating  its  mode,  tense,  number,  person; 

reason  in  each  case. 
V.     Adverb. 

(a)     Classes   (according  to  function) 

1.  Simple 

2.  Interrogative 

3.  Conjunctive 

(According  to  meaning) 

1.  Place 

2.  Time 

3.  Number 

4.  Manner 

5.  Deeree 
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6.  Cause 

7.  Assertion  and  denial.    Grade  7B.    Optional 

7A. 
(b)     Inflection. 

{Positive  "j 

Comparative      J.  degrees 
Superlative        j 
(Rules  for  Formation.) 
Note. — An  adverb  is  parsed  by  tffling ; 

1.  The  verb,  etc.,  whose  meaning  is  modified. 

2.  In  what  way  it  modifies,  whether  as  to  place,  time, 
.  manner,  degree,  etc. 

3.  Its  degree  of  comparison. 

VI.  Preposition. 

(a)  Phrase  prepositions — according' 

to,  on  account  of,  by  means 
of. 

(b)  Prepositions     in     composition  [-Optional. 

with  verbs — to  carry  off  the 
prize;  to  laugh  at  another's 
mistake.  ^ 

Note. — To  parse  a  preposition,  state : 

1.  Its  object. 

2.  Relation  of  the  phrase  of  which  it  is  a  part  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

VII.  Conjunction. 

(a)     Classes  (according  to  use). 

1.  Co-ordinate. 

(a)  Copulative,  denoting  addition,  both, 

and,  also,  etc. 

(b)  Disjunctive,    choice    or    separation, 

either,  or  else. 

(c)  Adversative — opposition  of  meaning, 

but,  still,  yet   (8B),  not,  notwith- 
standing, however. 

(d)  Illative,    denoting    effect    or    conse- 

quence, therefore,  hence,  whence, 
thus,  so.  etc.  (8B). 

2.  Subordinate. 

(a)  Time — as,  while,  until,  before,  ere, 

since,  after,  as  soon  as,  as  long  as. 

(b)  Reason  or  cause — because,  for,  since, 

as,  whereas,  inasmuch  as. 

(c)  Supposition    or    condition — if,    pro- 

vided, supposing,  unless,  except, 
otherwise,  though,  notwithstand- 
ing, albeit,  whether. 

(d)  End  or  purpose — that,  in  order  that, 
/  lest. 

(e)  The    conjunction    of    comparison — 

than.     The   clause   introduced  by 

than  is  often  partially  omitted :  as : 

He  can   rest  better   than   I    (can 

rest). 

For  extensive  study  of  conjunction  as  suggested  for  7B 

see  Maxwell's  Advanced  Grammar,  pp.  203,  paragraphs  465, 

466. 

Note. — In  parsing  a  conjunction,  tell: 
1.     Elements  of  sentence  it  connects. 


i 


2.  Relation  that  exists  between  them. 
VIII.     Interjection. 

A  word  expressing  strong  feeling  and  not  re- 
lated to  other  words  in  sentence. 
Clauses. 

Note. — Function  of  word  and  phrase  elements  is  part  of 
work  of  6B. 
Subordinate  (according  to  form) 
1.     Noun. 

(a)  That  you  hai'e  wronged  me  doth  appear 

in  this.     (Subject). 

(b)  Many  facts  prove  that  the  world  is  round. 

(Object  of  verb). 

(c)  He    was    earnest   m    that   he    undertook. 

(Object  of  preposition), 
(dj     Things  are  not  ivhat  they  seem.     (Predi- 
cate complement  after  an  incomplete  in- 
transitive verb), 
(e)    1.     The  fact  that  he  was  there  was  sooi 
known. 

2.     We  had  a  hope  that  he  might  come.   (L 
apposition). 

Note. — How  noun  clauses  are  introduced.     See  Maxwell' 
Advanced  Grammar,  page  233,  paragraph  546. 
".     Adjective. 

(a)     Did  you  see  the  tree  that  was  blasted  by  light 
ning  ? 
This  is  the  house  where  I  was  born. 
He  called  at  an  hour  when  I  could  not  see  him. 
It  is  easy  to  find  reasons  why  other  people  shoo 

be  patient. 
I  do  not  like  such  pastry  as  she  makes. 
—Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  noun  clause 
introduced  by  who,  when,  or  where  from  adjective  clauses. 
Noun. — I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  start. 
Adjective. — I  do  not  know  the  time  when  I  shall  start. 

3.  Adverbial. 

(a)  Wherever  he  went  he  was  welcome.  ' 

(b)  He  was  sitting  by  the  window  when  the  cloc 

struck  nine. 

(c)  While  you  were  speaking  he  left  the  room. 

(d)  We  solve  these  problems  as  we  have  been  i 

structed. 

(e)  The  house  is  not  so  large  as  we  thought  it  was. 

(f)  She  love.s  him  more  than  I. 

(g)  She  loves  him  more  than  me. 
(h)     Because  he  was  ambitious  I  slew  him.  \\ 
(i)     He  had  run  so  fast  that  he  was  out  of  breath, 
(j)     He  studies  that  he  may  become  a  scholar, 
(k)     If  he  were  within  call  I  should  send  him  to  t 

city. 
(1)     Though  we  are  beaten  we  have  not  lost  our  hon 

7B— TAKE  ALL  THE  WORK  OF  7A 

1.     Review. 

(a)  Analysis  and  classification  of  sentences. 

(b)  Functions  of  words,  phrase  and  clause  elemes 

6B  and  7A. 

(c)  Subdivision,   inflection  and   syntax   of  parts 

speech.     (See  7A).  ' 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

(e) 
Caution. 
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(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Special  Work  of  Grade. 
1.     Verbals. 

1.  Infinitives. 

2.  Noun  participle   (gerunds). 

3.  Adjective  participles. 
1.  (a)     To  be  good  is  to  be  happy. 

The  horse  likes  to  be  driven. 

He  rose  to  speak. 

We  were  sorry  to  go. 

I  was  too  hungry  to  wait. 

The  work  to  be  done  is  easy. 
&  (g)     To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  discouraged. 

Hl  (h)     He  wanted  me  to  go. 

^K  2.   (a)     Doing  good  is  the  only  certainly  happy  ac- 

^^fc  tion  of  a  man's  life. 

^^K  (b)     John  learns  drauing. 

^^B  (c)     True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 

^^K  (d)     He  is  conscious  of  hating  done  a  good  ac- 

^^K  tion.    Being  trusted  makes  us  honorable. 

I^f  (Compound  gerund). 

'        See   Maxwell's   Advanced   Grammar   for   other   forms,   p. 
155,  paragraphs  376,  377. 

Caution. — Distinguish  between  the  gerund  and  the  abstract 
common  noun  ending  in  ing,  for  example : 

(a)  After  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  Legislature  ad- 

journed.    (Abstract  noun). 

(b)  After  passing  the   act,   the   Legislature  adjourned. 

(Gerund). 
3.     Adjective  Participles. 

Partakes  of  function  of  a  verb  and  of  an  adjective. 
(Verbal  adjective). 
Note  the  three  kinds  of  verbals  in  following  sentences : 
Participle. — Firing     his     gun,     the     hunter     accidentally 
wounded  a  little  girl. 

Gerund. — Firing  a  gun  is  a  dangerous  pastime. 
Abstract  Common  Noun.^— The  firing  of  the  cannon  was 
heard  a  long  distance. 

Forms  of  Participle. 

(a)  Present  or  imperfect. 

ex.  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes. 

(b)  Past  participle. 
ex.  Ye  mind  me  of  departed  joys 

Departed  never  to  return. 

(c)  Perfect  participle. 
Having  packed  his  trunk  he  was  ready  to  depart. 

Note. — Participles  are  often  used  as  adjectives  of  quality. 
A  startling  occurrence — Blasted  hopes. 

In  parsing  call  it  the  imperfect  participle  used  as  an  adjec- 
jive  of  quality. 

II.    Extensive  use  of  conjunctions.  * 

See  subdivisions  under  conjunction  in  work  of  7A.  'See 
Iso  pp.  201-204  in  Maxwell's  Advanced  Grammar. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS 

These  elements  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the 
lacher.  A  schematic  plan  of  analysis  will  be  found  under 
pding:     "Sentences— Grade  7A-8B." 

Sentences  should  be  given  in  the  declarative,  interrogative 


It 


and  imperative  forms — also  in  the  exclamatory  modification 
of  these  forms. 

1.  Subject  and  Predicate  Verb   (Verb  of  two  or  more 

words). 
Wood    burns — Time    is    fleeting — Rain    must    have 
fallen — etc. 

2.  Subject,  Predicate  Verb,  and  Object. 

He  bought  the  book — etc. 

3.  No.  2  and  simple  Propositional  Phrases. 

The  breezy  morning  died  into  silent  noon. 

4.  Compound  Subjects,  Predicate  Verbs  and  Objects. 

./Kuxious  wives,  sisters  and  mothers  wait  for  the  news. 
The  moon  revolves  and  keeps  the  same  side  toward 

us. 
James   and   John,   study   and    recite,   grammar   and 

arithmetic, 

5.  Phrases  with  compound  objects. 

Fairness  should  be  shown  to  man  and  woman,  friend 
and  foe. 

6.  Compound  phrases. 

7.  Complex  Phrases. 

The  Arabian  Empire  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Chinese  wall,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

8.  Phrases — Preposition  understood. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

9.  Explanatory  Word  Modifier. 

Elizabeth's  favorite,  Raleigh,  was  beheaded  by 
James  I. 

10.  Independent  Word  Elements. 

John,  come  here.   Mr.  President,  I  shall  say  no  more. 

11.  Adjective  Complement. 

Slang  is  vulgar.    Velvet  feels  smooth. 

12.  Noun  Complement. 

He  is  a  hero.    He  came  a  foe. 

13.  Infinitive  Phrase  as  Adjective  or  Adverbial  Modifier. 

His  title  to  command  rested  on  force  of  will. 
A  hothouse  is  a  trap  to  catch  sunbeams. 

14.  Infinitive  Phrases  as  Subject. 

To  bear  our  fate  is  noble. 

15.  Infinitive  Phrase  as  Object. 

I  like  to  hear  the  story. 

16.  Infinitive  Phrase  as  Complement. 

The  noblest  vengeance  is  to  forgive. 

17.  Infinitive  Phrase  as  Explanatory  Modifier. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault. 

18.  Infinitive  Phrase  as  Independent  Element. 

England's  debt,  to  put  it  in  round  numbers,  is 

Every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak. 

19.  Complex  Sentences : 

Adjective  Clauses :    Relative  Pronoun  used  as  Sub- 
ject or  Object. 
They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  soiled. 
The  thirteen  colonies  were  welded  by  the  measures 

that  Samuel  Adams  framed. 

20.  Relative  Pronoun  principal  word  of  Phrase. 

I  found  the  place  to  which  you  referred. 

21.  Relative  Pronoun  in  Possessive  Case. 

Islands  are  the  tops  of  mountains  whose  base  is  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
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22.  Relative  Pronoun  understood. 

This  is  the  book  I  intend  to  give  you. 

23.  Adjective  Clauses — Conjunctive  Adverbs. 

A  depot  is  a  place  where  stores  are  deposited. 
Youth  is  the  time  when  the  seeds  of  character  are 
sown. 

24.  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Time,  Place  and  Manner. 

We  listen  when  pleasure  calls. 

25.  Adverbial    Clauses    of    Degree— (as— as)     (so — that) 

( heavier — than )    ( the — the ) . 
Gold  is  heavier  than  iron. 
It  was  so  cold  that  the  mercury  froze. 

26.  Clauses  connected  by  Subordination  Conjunctions. 

The  ground  is  wet  because  it  has  rained. 

27.  Noun  Clauses. — Subject. 

That  the  earth  is  round  has  been  proved. 
Whoever  does  a  good  deed  is  instantly  ennobled. 

28.  Noun  Clauses  as  Objects. 

Gallileo  taught  that  the  earth  moved. 

29.  Noun  Clauses  as  Objects  with  Verbs. 

Let  him  go  (to  go)  to  school. 

30.  Noun  Clauses  as  Complement. 

Hamlet's  exclamation  was,  "What  a  piece  of  work 
is  man." 

31.  Noun  Clauses  as  Explanatory  Element. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  earth  is  round. 

32.  Compound  Sentences.     Noun  Clauses  as  Independent 

Element. 

The  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  from  billow  to  billow. 

33.  Participles  and  Gerunds. 

(a)  Hearing  a  step,  I  turned. 

(b)  The  old  miser  kept  grubbing  and  starving. 

(c)  I  found  the  book  growing  dull. 

(d)  We  receive  good  by  doing  good. 

(e)  Your  writing  that  letter  so  neatly  secured  the 

position. 

34.  Compound  Sentences.    Members  connected  by  conjunc- 

tions and,  but,  or,  etc. 

35.  Compound  Sentences.     One  or  more  of  the  members 

of  the  sentence  complex. 

Take  exercises  like  these : 

GRADES  7B-8B 

Change  the  following  simple  sentences  to  complex  sentences 
by  expanding  the  participle  phrases  into  adjective  clauses. 

1.  The  Constitution  framed  by  our  fathers  is  the  sheet- 

anchor  of  our  liberties. 

2.  Some  people,  having  lived  abroad,  undervalue  the  ad- 

vantages of  their  native  land. 

GRADES  7A-8B 
Change  these  simple  sentences  to  complex  sentences  by  ex- 
panding the  infinitive  phrases  into  adjective  clauses: 

1.  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you. 

2.  He  had  an  ax  to  grind. 

Change  "that  which"  to  a  compound  relative  pronoun  and 
the  reverse : 

That  which  is  seen  is  temporal. 


Whatever  we  do  has  an  influence. 

Write  after  these  principal  clauses,  adverb  clauses  of  time, 
place,  degree,  etc. : 

1.  The  leaves  of  the  water-maple  turn  red  (time). 

2.  Millions  of  soldiers  sleep  (place). 

3.  \'esuvius  throws  its  lava  so  far  (degree). 

4.  The  lion  springs  upon  his  prey  (manner  i. 

5.  Many   persons   died   in   the   Black    Hole   of    Calcutta 

(cause). 

GRADES  8A-8B 

Contract  these  complex  sentences  to  simple  ones : 

1.  Coral  animals,  when  they  die,  form  vast  islands. 

2.  The  water  will  freeze,  for  it  has  cooled  to  32  degrees.   I 

An  adverb  clause  may  be  contracted  to, an  absolute  phrase:! 

When  night  came  on,  we  gave  up  the  chase. — Night  coming  I 

on,  we  gave  up  the  chase.  ! 

Likewise :    When  oxygen  unites  with  carbon  in  the  blood- 1 

vessels,  heat  is  produced. 

Contract  the  adverb  clause  to  a  prepositional  phrase  havinj 
a  participle  for  its  principal  word : 

1.  They  will  call  before  they  leave  the  city. 

2.  He  grew  rich  because  he  attends  to  his  business. 
Contract  the  adverb  clause  to  an  infinitive  phrase : 

1.  She  stoops  that  she  may  conquer. 

2.  What  would  I  not  give  to  see  you  happy! 
Contract  the  adverb  phrase  to  a  prepositional  phrase  havijfl 

a  noun  for  its  principal  word : 

1.  A  fish  breathes,  though  it  has  no  lungs. 

2.  Criminals  are  ptmished  that  society  may  be  safe. 
Change  the  following  adverb  clause,  first  to  an  adjectiv 

clause  and  then  to  an  adjective  phrase : 

A  man  is  to  be  pitied  if  he  does  not  care  for  nnisic.    Rea 
&  Kellogg,  p.  121. 

Contract  the  noun  clause  to  an  infinitive  phrase : 

1.  That  we  guard  our  liberty  is  a  sacred  duty. 

2.  The  effect  of  looking  upon  the  sun  is,  that  the  eye 

blinded. 

Expand  the  participles  in  these  sentences  into  the  claus* 
indicated : 

1.  Simon  Peter,  having  a  sword,  drew  it.     (Adj.  clause 

2.  Sitting  there,  I  heard  the  cry  of  "Fire."     (time) 
Expand  the  absolute  phrases  into  the  clauses  indicated: 
1.     Troy,  being  taken  by  the  Greeks,  Aeneas  came  to  Ital 

(time) 
.       2.     The  bridges,  having  been  swept  away,  we  returned. 
Expand  the  infinitive  phrases  into  clauses : 

1.  They  have  nothing  to  wear.     (Adjective  clause) 

2.  The   weather   is   so   warm   as   to   dissolve   the  snc 

(degree) 

GRADES  7A-8B 
Combine  the  following  statements  into  a  complex  sentenc 
He  had  just  raised  the  can  to  his  lips.    His  eyes  fell  ci 
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POCATELLO  Public  Schools 

WALTER   M.  »IOt»».Sw»c»™»«»o,.T 
POCATCLLO,  IDAHO 


Inc., 


I  A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
I  Cblcopee,  Mass. 

I  Gentlemen: 

The  School  Playground  eqtiipped  with  aymnaslum  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  receGses  and  Intermiesions.^ 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
reiiuired  constant  si^ervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people 
passing  by.  It  le  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  but  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  wc  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  pv^lle  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportunity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
astonishing.  The  pupils  seem  more  happy,  more  contented  with  their 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  schooX 
Is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  p-cplls  less  restless,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,' to  learn  how  quickly 
the  pt^lls  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  In 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Olant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy   " 
of  childhood  has  made  rullnge  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the  • 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers.  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

For  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Running  Track  and  Jiunplng  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  groimds  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
Tlth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playground  has  Its  equipment  of  play  apparatus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  o\a   intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the'  grounds  is  given  over 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  enqployment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  mudi  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.G.Spaldlng  &  Bros., 
and  have  found  every  piece  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  Its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
the  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 

Yours  truly. 


I 


READ 
THIS 


I 


■l^aM^  /?.  A-^liyui/^ 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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poor  soldier.    The  soldier  was  dying.    The  soldier  was  looking 
longingly  at  the  drink.    The  drink  was  cool. 

Note.— The  35  elements  following  may  be  used  instead  of 
this  classification.  Both  schemes  set  forth  the  points  to  be 
taken  up  in  analysis  and  synthesis. 

SENTENCES— 6B-8B 
For  exercises  in  Synthesis,  see  Maxwell's  Advanced  Gram- 
mar, pp.  41-51. 

Simple  Sentences:     (Nine  Types) 

(a)  Dogs  bark.     Grace  is  sighing.      (Intransitive  verb 

of  complete  predication). 

(b)  Tabby  is  a  cat.    Alice  was_ feeling  ill.     (Intransitive 

verb  with  attribute  complement). 

(c)  John  frightened  Helen.     Dorothy  is  studying  arith- 

metic.    (Transitive  verb  with  object). 

(d)  The  Hebrews  made  Saul  King.    Mr.  Smith  is  paint- 

ing his  house  yellow.    (Transitive  verb  with  object 
and  objective  complement). 

(e)  Harry  was  hurt.     (Passive  voice). 

(f)  Saul  was  made  king.     (Passive  verb  with  attribute 

complement). 

(g)  It  rains.     It  is  snowing.     (Impersqfial  subject), 
(h)     It  is  wrong  to  steal.     ("It"  expletive). 

(i)     There  was  water  in  the  well.     ("There"  expletive). 

Summary  of  the  Parts  of  a  Sentence. 

iword 
phrase 
clause 

r  Complete  predication 
Intransitive  J  Copulative  with  at- 
[  tribute  complement 


2.     Verb  or 
Verb  phrase 


Transitive 


Active 


Passive 


with  object 
with  object  and 
objective  com- 
plement 

complete  predi- 
cation with 
attribute 
complement. 

With  retained 
object,  "She 
was  handed 
a  chair." 


3.     Complements  - 


Attribute 


Object 


phrase 

word 

clause 

(phrase 
word 
clause 


^, .      .        r  phrase 
Obiective  ■{         , 
■^  !  word 


5.     Independent  Expressions 


f  Exclamatory 
I  Parenthetical 


Note.- 


Simplc  Sentences. 
-These  sentences  may  be  used  for  6B. 


1.  The  horses  were  in  the  stable. 

2.  The  horses  and  the  cattle  were  in  the  same  stable. 

3.  The  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away. 

4.  The  horses  and  the  cattle  were  fastened  in  the  same 

stable,  and  were  fed  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Pleasantly  rose,  next  morning,  the  sun  on  the  village 

of  Grand  Pre. 

6.  Did  your  little   brother  find   the   robin's   nest   on  the 

ground  ? 

7.  Whom  did  the  fierce  dog  attack  yesterday  ? 

8.  Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

9.  My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 

10.  Did  the  waves  obey  King  Canute? 

11.  Act  well  your  part. 

12.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  man. 

13.  Shall  we  always  be  youthful  and  laughing  and  gay? 

14.  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant. 

15.  Can  gold  gain  friendship? 

16.  The  lights  of  the  village  gleam  through  the  rain  and  the 

mist. 
17.'    Did  the  waves  wash  away  your  fine  castles  of  sand? 

18.  Away  down  South  lives  a  pretty,  golden-haired  child. 

19.  Him  have  I  ofifended. 

20.  All  around  the  happy  village. 

Stood  the  maize  fields  green  and  shining. 

21.  A  prisoner  Robert  remained  for  twenty-eight  years. 

22.  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn. 

23.  In  the  shade  of  the  green  elm  trees  stands  a  weather- 

beaten  house. 

24.  Has  every  pupil  in  the  class  brought  his  book? 

25.  Give  me  your  attention. 

Sentences  with  noun,  adjective  and  adverbial  phrase.    (Re- 
view of  6B).     (Phrases). 

Noun. 

1.  To  err  is  human. 

2.  To  make  others  happy  should  be  our  chief  delight. 

3.  To  love  poetry  is  the  mark  of  a  refined  mind. 

4.  To  see  is  to  believe. 

5.  To  be  united  is  to  be  strong.  £ 

6.  To  read  well  requires  much  practice.  i' 

7.  Boys  love  to  play.  1; 

8.  Shooting  deer  is  not  a  noble  sport.  \' 
Shoeing  horses  is  the  blacksmith's  work.  i 


9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 


("word 
«^.     Modifiers  \  phrase 


Adjective.  \ 

The  girl  with  golden  hair  is  my  sister.  i 

The  box  on  the  table  belongs  to  me. 
A  very  fine  hotel  near  the  sea  safely  sheltered  the  visi-i 

tors  from  the  city. 
The  prince  loved  dearly  the  wearer  of  the  little  glass) 

slipper. 
Bees  in  the  clover  are  crooning  drowsily. 
The  children  found  a  most  wonderful  tree  with  leaves' 
of  silver.  •  . 

Adverbial.  i 

16.     Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree,  the  village  smithy! 
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The  Victrola  in  a  Kindergarten,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

In  the  education  of  the  child  it  is  just  as  important  to  direct  his  emotional 
development  as  it  is  to  direct  his  mental  development.  Music  makes  the 
strongest  emotional  appeal  to  children;  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  right 
kind  of  music  is  solved  for  teachers  who  use  the 

Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

Here  are  a  few  of  over  a  thousand  selections  which  are  being  used  with  great  success  in  the 
schools  of  5500  cities  and  towns  the  world  over: 

Stories  for  the  Little  Ones 

3S643     (  '^°*  *"'*  *^°  Kitty  Cats,  The     < .}  The  Pis  Brother 
11-     ci  'ye.\  Sara  Cone  Bryant 

12  in.Sl.25  l^yjj^  Lijj,^  gyjj  c^f  Sara  Cone  Bryant 

35664     /Cinderella  'Fairy  Talr)  Sally  Hamlin 

12  in.il  .25  t  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (Faity  Tale)  Sally  Hamlin 

Littls  Classics  on  Xylophone  and  BelU 

[  Dorothy    (Old  English  Dance) 

'Seymour  Smith)     (2)  Gavotte 

looiA       from    "Mignon"     tAmbrotse 

iM-      J    Thomis)  Wm.  H.  Reitz 

7<'""    1  Moment  Musicale  '  rchubcrt) 

'*"'  (3)  Mazurka  (Ch<Ti")    (Arr. 

from  Op.  33.  No.  2)    (with  Or- 

l   chcstra  accora.)    Wm.  H.  Reltz 

(IVTenuett  (Gluck)     (:)  Menu- 
et£  (Mozart)      Bells 
Wm.  H.  ReiU 
Gavotte    (Vozarl)       (2)    Ga- 
votte Kiretry)      Xylophone 


New  School  Marches 
[Patriotic   Medley   March   No.  2   ("A^'jutant's  Call," 
356S7      I       "Marching  Through  Georgia,"  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 
12  in. $1.25  j       "Kinsdnm  Coming,''  "Dixie")         Victor  Military  Band 
I  Standard  Bearer  March  (Fahrbnch)        Conway's  Band 

Singing  Games  for  Little  Ones 
j  Let  Us  Chase  the  Squirrel      (2)   How  D'ye  Do  My 
17568     j      Partner   (3)The  Muffin  Man     Victor  Military  Band 
10  in.    75c  ]  Soldier  Boy.  Soldier  Boy     (_)  Did  You  Ever  See  a 

[      Lassie  Victor  Military  Baind 

17567     /  Needle's  Eye,  The     (:>  Jolly  is  the  Miller 
10  in.    75c  t  Looby  Loo     (2)  Oats,  Peas.  Deans  and  Barley  Growr 
Rote  Songs  for  Tcachir^g 

IHumpty  Dumpty     (:)  To  Market    ("I  Crooked  Man 
(4)  Tommy  Tucker     (5)  Mother  Hubbard 
Elizabeth  Wheeler 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence     T")   I  Lov^  Little  Pussy 
\M  Georgie   Porgie     (^,^  Pussy   Cat     15)  Feast  cf 
Lanterns  EJizabeth  Wheeler 

Folk  Dances 

(Dance  of  Greeting — Dar.ish  Folk  Dance      (From  "Folk 
Dance  Music")     (Burclienal  and  Ciampton) 
I  See  You— Swedish  Singing  Game      (From  "Folk  Dance 
Bocjk")  Victor  Military  Band 

J  Old  Z-lp  Coon  —  American  Country  Dance      (  Biirchennl) 


Jc  ( Lady  cf  the  Lake   (Burchen 


Victrola  XXV.     7- 

■pecially    manutn   lui  ed 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use.  the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
caliinet  can  be  I' eked  to 
protect  it  from  duFt  and 
proiniacnous  use  by  ir- 
responsible people. 


votie 

Wm.  H.  Reitz 

(Dawn  of  Love,  The    (Theo. 
Bcndix)    (Violin-Harp-Fluie) 
Neapolitan  Trio  with  Celesta 
La  Cinquantaine  f  Gabriel- Ma- 
rie) Xyiopho.jc    Wm.  H.  Reitz 

"A  New  Graded  List"  {^ivea  over  1000  records  with  descriptive 
notes,  classified  according;  to  i  se  in  various  grades.      Ask  your 
\'irtor  dealer  for  a  free  copy,  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Victor  Military  Band 


•HrSiWSTER^  VOICE" 
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17.  At  the  door,  on  summer  evenings,  sat  the  little  Hia- 

watha. 

18.  In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  conies  upon  the  robin's 

breast. 

19.  Gentle  Tina  held  the  bird  lightly  in  one  hand. 

Adjective  and  Adverbial. 

20.  Fruits  from  the  orchards  of  California  may  be  bought 

in  the  markets  of  London. 

21.  The  prince  was  superbly  dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue 

velvet. 

22.  All  day  long  through  Frederick  Street 
Sounded  the  tread- of  marching  feet. 

23.  In  a  loving  way,  the  dog  put  his  great  paw  into  Annie's 

little  hand. 

24.  The  weather  cock  on  the  steeple  told,  in  all  kinds  of 

weather,  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

25.  Did  you  practice  your  lesson  on  the  violin  faithfully 

today  ? 

Complex  Sentences — Noun  Clauses. 

1.  That  he  is  honest  appears  evident. 

2.  Where  he  is  buried  has  never  been  discovered. 

3.  What  he  said  amused  the  children. 

4.  That  he  was  guilty  seemed  almost  certain.      • 

5.  I  saw  that  he  was  at  home. 

6.  We  do  not  know  where  he  is  hiding. 

7.  He  does  not  know  what  we  are  doing. 

8.  He  was  earnest  in  what  he  undertook. 

9.  Can  you  explain  what  you  mean? 

10.  I  cannot  say  when  I  shall  return. 

11.  My  course  will  be  determined  by  what  he  says. 

12.  Things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

13.  The  fact  that  he  was  there  was  soon  known. 

14.  We  had  a  hope  that  he  might  come. 

15.  It  is  evident  that  the  Governor  should  sign  the  bill. 

Adjective  Clauses. 

16.  Did  you  see  the  tree  that  was  blasted  by  lightning? 

17.  This  is  the  house  where  I  was  born. 

18.  He  called  at  an  hour  when  I  could  not  see  him. 

19.  It  is  easy  to  find  reasons  why  other  people  should  be 

patient. 

20.  This  is  the  house  that  my  father  built. 

21.  We  visited  the  city  where  Columbus  was  born. 

22.  China  has  many  high  mountains  whose  tops  are  almost 

always  covered  with  snow. 

Adverbial  Clauses. 

23.  Where  he  went  he  was  welcome. 

24.  While  you  were  speaking  he  left  the  room. 

25.  We  solve  these  problems  as  we  have  been  instructed. 

26.  The  house  is  not  so  large  as  we  thought  it  was. 

27.  Because  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him. 

28.  He  had  run  so  fast  that  he  was  out  of  breath. 

29.  He  studies  that  he  may  become  a  scholar. 

30.  If  he  was  within  c§ll,  I  should  send  him  to  the  city. 


31.  Though  we  are  beaten,  we  have  not  lost  our  honor. 

32.  The  birds  returned  when  Spring  came. 

33.  The  concert  had  begun  before  we  arrived. 

34.  The  teacher  detained  her  pupils  because  they  had  failed 

in  their  lessons  and  had  been  disorderly. 

35.  I  dozed  and  dreamed  until  the  dawn  flushed  through 

the  waning  moonlight. 
Containing  all  these : 

36.  To  know  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.  fl 

37.  Johnson  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  grows  better 

as  he  grows  older,  and  that  his  nature  mellows  with 
age. 

38.  The  farmer  carefully  locked  the  stable  door  after  the 

horse  which  he  valued  very  highly  had  been  stolen. 

Compound  Sentences. 

1.  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

2.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  moon  was  shining  brightly. 

3.  Either  he  himself  committed  the  crime,  or  he  knows 

who  the  culprits  are. 

4.  When  the  tide  turns  the  anchor  will  be  raised  and  the 

vessel  will  take  its  departure. 

5.  Whittier  lives  at  Amesbury,  near  the  beautiful  Merri- 

mac  that  he  loved  in  his  youth,  and  he  will  probably 
remain  there  until  he  dies. 

6.  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

7.  A  torn  jacket  is  soon  mended;  but  hard  words  bruise 

the  heart  of  a  child. 

8.  England  levied  taxes  unjustly,  and  the  colonies  rebelled. 

9.  He  was  honorable,  therefore  he  was  respected. 

10.  Trust  men  and  they  will  be  true  to  you ;  trust  them 

greatly  and  they  will  show  themselves  great. 

11.  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

12.  I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  is  Beauty ; 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  is  Duty. 

13.  A  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age;  and  a  sharp 

tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener  wifli 
constant  use. 

14.  Visit  us  if  you  can,  and  stay  as  long  as  you  desire. 

15.  The  fountain  of  beauty  is  the  heart;  and  every  gen- 

erous thought  illustrates  the  walls  of  your  chamber.i 

16.  The  boat  reappeared,  but  brother  and  sister  had  gone* 

down  in  an  embrace  never  to  be  parted,  livingi 
through  again,  in  one  supreme  moment,  the  daysi 
when  they  had  clasped  their  little  hands  in  love  andi 
roamed  the  daisied  fields  together. 

17.  The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  dependent  on' 

unhistoric  acts ;  and  that  things  are  not  so  ill  with^ 
you  and  me  as  they  might  have  been  is  half  owing* 
to  the  number  who  lived  faithfully  a  hidden  life, 
and  who  Vest  in  unvisited  tombs.  ; 
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All  the  above  sentences  may  be  used  for  review  and  the 
following  in  addition : 

Verbals! 

1.  Seeing  is  believing. 

2.  Walking  is  a  healthy  exercise. 

3.  Doing  good   is  the  only  certainly   happy  action  of  a 

man's  life. 

4.  John  learns  drawing. 

5.  True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

6.  He  is  conscious  of  having  done  a  good  action. 

7.  Being  trusted  makes  us  honorable. 

8.  And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door. 

9.  Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then. 
Bowed  with  her  four-score  years  and  ten. 

10.  Firing  his  gun,  the  hunter  accidentally  wounded  a  little 

girl. 

11.  Firing  a  gun  is  a  dangerous  pastime. 

12.  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,      |. 
Onward  through  life  he  goes. 

13.  Now  mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  Eastern  clime 
.\dvancing,  strewed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

14.  Something  accomplished,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

15.  Ye  mind  me  of  departed  joys. 
Departed  never  to  return. 

16.  Having  packed  his  trunk,  he  was  ready  to  depart. 

17.  And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed. 
Wished  to  be  with  them  and  at  rest. 

18.  Besides  the  nets  made  by  spiders  to  ensnare  insects, 

some  species  have  the  power  of  running  out  a  long 
thread  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  balloon  in 
raising  them  from  the  ground  and  carrying  them 
floating  a  long  distance  in  the  air. 

19.  Wounds  made  by  words  are  hard  to  heal. 
10.     If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to 

do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cot- 
tages princes'  palaces. 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising. 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one! 

23.  Morn,  waked  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarred  the  gates  of  light. 

24.  Landing  at  Boston,  let  the  traveler  push  northward  and 

cross  the  river  Saco. 

25.  Longfellow  loved  doing  little  kindnesses. 

26.  The  miracle  plays  were  written  to  teach  the  people  the 

stories  of  the  Bible.  ■' 


WORTH  WHILE  STORIES  FOR 
EVERY  DAY 

By  Lawton  B.  Evans 

The  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  stories  in  this  book 
include  choice  selections  from  mythology,  nursery 
rhymes  re-told  in  prose,  Mother  Goose  tales,  stories  of 
birds  and  animals,  biographical  sketches  of  the  great  in 
history,  tales  of  heroism,  holiday  stories  and  stories  of 
everyday  events  in  child  life,  each  chosen  for  its  ethical 
value  in  the  child's  development. 

No  other  single  volume  so  completely  covers  the 
whole  field  of  story  telling. 

So  great  is  our  confidence  in  WORTH  WHILE 
STORIES  FOR  EVERY  DAY  that  we  will  send  you 
this  book  all  charges  paid  on  receipt  of  your  order  with 
$1.50,  with  the  understanding  that  if  on  examination 
you  do  not  find  it  all  that  we  claim,  and  a  book  that  will 
be  of  real  service  to  you  every  day  of  the  school  year, 
you  may  return  it  to  us  within  three  days  after  its 
receipt  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  $1.50.  Send 
your  order  to: 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


MR.  STEELE 

Enters  New  Field 


MR.  J.  G.  STEELE,  formerly  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  announces  to 
his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  among  the 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Schools,  that  he  has  entered  the 
School  and  Class  Pin  field.  By  his  connection  with 
one  of  the  highest  reputable  quality  manufacturers 
— L.  G.  Balfour  Co. — he  is  able  to  guarantee  with 
absolute  safety,  quality  of  the  finest  and  workman- 
ship of  the  highest  degree  on  every  order  entrusted 
to  him  for — School  Pins — Oass  Pins — Rings — Ath- 
letic Medals  and  Trophies — School  Prizes  and  Col- 
lege and  Fraternity  Pins. 

Mr.  Steele  will  be  glad  to  have  you  send  a  card  or 
telephone  him  for  full  information  about  anything 
you  use  in  this  line. 

New  York  Office— 1180  Broadway 

Telephone — Madison    Square    4748 
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27.  George  III,  by  trying  to  curb  the  growing  liberties  of 

the  American  colonies,  forfeited  forever  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  crown. 

28.  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 

2).     So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

30.  How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to  diffuse 
pleasure  around  him ;  and  how  truly  is  a  kind  heart 
a  fountain  of  gladness,  making  everything  in  its 
vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles. 

ENGLISH— 2A 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

breathe,  brew,  bribe,  bride,  bridge,  brim,  brisk,  broad,  broke, 
broil,  broken,  brook,  brother,  brown,  bruise,  brutal,  bred. 

dr  as  in  dress,  drab. 

Drain,  drip,  drown,  drink,  drab,  draft,  drag,  dragon,  drank, 
drape,  draw,  drawer,  dread,  dreadful,  dream,  dreary,  drench, 
dress,  drew,  drift,  drill,  drive,  droll,  drone,  drop,  drove,  drug, 
druggist,  drum,  drummer,  drunk,  dry. 

gh  as  in  rough. 

(This  sound  is  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  /.) 

Cough,  draught,  enough,  laugh,  laughter,  roughly,  tough, 
toughen,  trough. 

ph  as  in  Philip,  orphan. 

(This  sound  is  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  /.) 

Camphor,  cipher,  hypen,  nephew,  pamphlet,  pheasant, 
Philip,  phlegm,  phonetic,  phonogram,  phonograph,  physic, 
sphere,  sulphur,  sphinx,  typhoid. 

qu  as  in  queer. 

(This  sound  is  equivalent  to  koo.) 

Equal,  require,  inquire,  banquet,  acquaint,  acquire,  quart, 
quack,  quilt,  quake,  quire,  quince,  quite,  quiet,  quote,  quick, 
quail,  quit,  quiver,  acquit,  request,  queen,  liquid,  squirm, 
squirrel. 

qu  as  in  conquer,  liquor. 

(This  sound  is  equivalent  to  k.) 

Coquette,  liquor,  oblique,  opaque,  pique,  perique,  croquette, 
antique,  unique,  casque,  opaque. 

z  as  in  blaze,  maze. 

(This  is  a  continuous  voice  sound.  It  is  produced  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate.) 

Bronze,  capsize,  dazzle,  dozen,  Eliza,  frizzle,  frozen,  fuzzy, 
gaze,  graze,  hazy,  lozenge,  muzzle,  sneeze,  tweezers,  zebra, 
zigzag,  brazen,  buzz,  crazy,  dizzy,  drizzle,  fizz,  freeze,  groze, 
fuzz,  grizzly,  lizard,  maize,  coze,  snooze,  zero,  baptize,  zinc, 
size. 

g  as  in  cease,  civil. 

(This  sound  is  made  by  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  .y.) 

Cease,  ceaseless,  Cecil,  ceiling,  cell,  cent,  cider,  civil,  face, 
facing,  fence,  force,  icicle,  ices,  lace,  mince,  mace,  nice,  niece, 
pace,  peace,  pence,  piece,  pincers,  prince,  race,  since,  space, 


trace,  wince,  celery,  city,  cylinder,  dice,  necklace,  palace, 
cinnamon. 

g  and  j  as  in  age,  jam. 

(These  sounds  arc  pronounced  like  uj.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  placed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  before  uttering 
the  u  so  that  the  Sound  comes  from  the  throat.) 

Age,  angel,  arrange,  badge,  bridge,  cabbage,  cage,  edge, 
dodge,  danger,  courage,  cottage,  carriage,  change,  savage, 
sledge,  stage,  stingy,  strange,  wedge,  oblige,  orange,  package, 
page,  pigeon,  engine,  porridge,  fringe,  postage,  gem,  magic, 
gentle,  giant,  giraffe. 

Jail,  jealous,  jam.  Jack,  Jane,  jelly,  jest,  job,  jingle,  jury, 
job,  joke,  jostle,  judge,  jump,  juggler,  just,  janitor,  jackal, 
jade,  jolly,  Japanese,  January,  Japan,  jaunt,  jay,  jerk,  jet,  Jew, 
jewelry,  jig,  Jill,  join,  jot,  just,  joy,  juice,  justice. 

dr,  or,  Tr,  er,  ar. 

(These  are  pronounced  like  ir  in  girl.  They  represent  one 
and  the  same  sound.) 

Burn,  church,  churn,  curly,  furnace,  hurl,  hurt,  purse, 
purple,  Thursday,  turkey,  turn,  turnip,  turtle,  burnish,  sturdy, 
burr,  curl,  curlew,  lurch,  turpentine,  turmoil,  Turk,  turf. 

Anchor,  doctor,  parlor,  sailor,  tailor,  word,  world,  worth, 
worm,  worst,  worship,  work,  worldly,  wort,  worthy. 

Birthday,  circle,  circus,  dirt,  first,  sir,  skirt,  stir,  third, 
thirsty,  thirteen,  thirty,  circuit. 

Pert,  perch,  concert,  deserve,  kernel,  percolate,  lantern, 
pattern,  perfect,  serve,  perforate,  permanent,  perjury,  per- 
meate, peroxide,  persevere,  personal,  tcfm,  terminate,  servant, 
service,  servile,  perspiration,  pertinent. 

Mortar,  orchard,  poplar,  cellar,  scholar,  toward,  participate,' 
part,  parsnip,  partner. 

(This  sound  is  the  same  as  e.) 

i  as  in  machine,  maline. 
(This  sound  is  the  same  as  e.) 

Fatigue,  magazine,  trio,  marine,  valise,  merino,  farina 
maline,  Josephine,  Pauline,  machine,  police. 

o  as  in  do,  prove. 

(This  sound  is  the  same  as  oo.) 

Canoe,  improve,  move,  do,  prove,  shoe,  soup,  two,  to. 

Termination  ed  (=  t). 

Chased,  stamped,  scratched,  peeped,  helped,  talked,  liked 
licked,  picked,  choked,  puffed,  jumped. 

N  as  in  sang,  shank,  drink. 

Bang,  fang,  gang,  hang,  rang,  sang,  clang,  slang,  twangj 
bank,  hank,  lank,  rank,  sank,  tank,  blank,  crank,  drank,  sprang 
gong,  bung,  hung,  sung,  clung,  flung,  flank,  frank,  planki 
prank,  shank,  spank,  ink,  kink,  link,  slung,  stung,  strungi 
length,  strength,  bangle,  dangle,  jangle,  mangle,  tangle,  span" 
gle,  strangle,  jingle,  mingle,  single,  shingle,  slink,  think 
shrink,  honk,  bunk,  sunk,  drunk,  trunk,  shrunk,  uncle,  Yankee^ 
blanket,  tinkle,  crinkle,  twinkle,  sprinkle,  trinket,  donkey. 

wr  as  in  write. 

Wreak,  wreath,  wright,  write,  wrote,  wry,  wrap,  wreck! 
wren,  wrench,  wrest,  wretch,  wring,  virrist,  writ,  wrong,  wrimgj 
wrangle,  wrinkle,  written.  " 
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NATURE— FIRST  YEAR 

{Continued  from  page  8.) 

The  pussy-willow,  if  kept  in  water,  will  develop  its  little 
catkins  and'  later  when  these  drop  off  the  leaves  appear.  The 
formation  of  roots  can  also  be  plainly  seen. 

Branches  from  apple,  cherry,  peach  and  plum  trees  treated 
in  a  like  manner  will  reward  you  with  blossoms  of  beauty  and 
fragrance. 

All  of  the  material  mentioned  need  not  necessarily  be  kept 
in  the  room  and  studied.  Some  of  the  subjects  mentioned  are 
not  injhe  course  of  study,  but  when  the  material  suggested 
cannot  be  secured  who  is  so  narrow-minded  as  to  say  some 
other  plant  or  flower  easily  secured  may  not  in  this  day  of 
world-wide  substitution  be  used. 

The  window  box  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  children  to 
observe  sprouting  seedlings  such  as  the  pea,  bean  and  corn. 
The  child  can  plant  the  seed,  watch  it  germinate  and  care  for 
the  plant  as  it  grows. 

If  you  do  not  possess  any  window  boxes  you  may  again 
call  upon  the  workshop  people  to  supply  you. 

Every  room  in  our  school  is  provided  with  two  or  more 
boxes.  They  should  be  made  of  wood,  preferably  one  inch 
thick  and  should  be  the  length  of  the  window  sill,  six  inches 
in  width  and  about  six  inches  deep.  Very  large  holes  should 
be  pierced  in  the  bottom  to  permit  the  circulation  of  air  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  and  to  carry  off  any  excess  moisture. 
Place  a  layer  of  cinders  or  broken  flower  pots  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  as  you  would  do  for  the  terrarium.  Next  put 
a  layer  of  manure  or  rotted  leaves  and  then  fill  up  the  box 
with  loose  soil  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top.  The  children 
themselves  should  be  permitted  to  plant  the  peas,  beans  and 
corn.  ' 

The  plants  should  never  be  watered  more  than  once  a  day. 
When  a  great  amount  of  water  runs  from  the  drainage  holes 
at  any  time  you  may  know  that  the  plants  are  receiving  too 
much  water  and  if  the  practice  is  continued  the  roots  will  be 
destroyed. 

Geraniums,  begonias,  coleas,  tradescantia  and  aspidistra 
are  good  substantial  plants  for  boxes. 

An  aquarium  is  always  a  delight  to  children  and  can  be 
made  with  any  jar  of  any  size  or  shape  from  an  ordinary 
homely  preserving  jar  to  the  larger,  more  costly  and  of  course 
more  beautiful  fish  bowls,  which  may  be  purchased  in  either 
the  globe  or  oblong  shapes.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  good-sized  oblong  one  so  much  the  better.  Two  or 
hree  fish  will  furnish  enough  material  for  conversation.  Peb- 
bles, aquatic  plants  and  fish  food  which  you  need  may  be  pur- 
:hased  at  any  reliable  pet  store. 

The  boys  from  a  defective  class  in  this  city  have  made  a 
rage  for  animals  similar  to  the  terrarium  in  construction  but 
arger  and  using  in  place  of  wire  screening  some  chicken 
oop  wire.  The  floor  is  covered  with  sawdust  and  fine  gravel 
ind  a  perch  placed  near  the  top  runs  from  end  t^  end.  Two 
pigeons,  a  rabbit  and  a  white  rat  have  lived  comfortably  and 
iieighborly  in  it  for  some  time.  Quite  often  the  pigeons  are 
|»ermitted  to  leave  the  cage  and  fly  about  the  room. 

A  pet  canary  or  a  parrot  could  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
age  and  the  children  be  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  their 
jharacteristic  movements  and  listen  to  their  calls. 


THE  CHANGE  IN 
THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Eliminating  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages 
from  the  Grammar  Grades 

We  wish  to  announce  that  we  have  two  books  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of  Study  and 
Syllabus  for  the  Eighth  Year: 

List  No.  Price 

Geography  by  Grades,  Grade  8A 

(Davis  &  Hughes),  Mathematical 

and  Physical 5854    $0.47 

Geography  by  Grades,  Grade  SB 

(Davis  &  Hughes),  Commercial 

and  Political  8674        .48 

These  books  were  prepared  for  the  New  York  schools  by  two 
New  York  school  men  (John  W.  Davis,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Attendance,  and  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  City).  They  have  been  highly  indorsed  by 
Principals  and  teachers  as  the  best  books  for  the  Eighth 
Year  work. 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  Publishers 

11-15  Union  Square  West  New  York 

Telephone   No.   Stuyvesant  5140 

Mr.  GEO.  C.   FIELD,   New  York  City  Representative 


Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS    AND    BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
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THE  SILENT  METHOD   IN   READING 


THE 
NEW  BARNES  READERS 

Edited  by 
Herman  Dressel,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Kearney,  N.  J.,  May  Rob- 
bins,  Primary  Siipt.,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  and  Ellis  U.  Graff,  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Indianapolis. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colors  by  Mabel  B.  Hill. 

Contract  Price 

11744— Primer,  Grade  1 $0^7 

11745— Book  One,  Grade  1   21 

Teachers'  Manaal  free. 

11760— Development  Cards   3.00 

Other  grades  in  preparation. 

//  you  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  reading  by  the  "Silent 
Reading  Method"  from  the  ground  up,  you  will  wish  to  know  more 
about  The  New  Barnes  Readers. 

Development  Cards  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  The  New  Barnes  Readers 

A     self-teaching     set     of    word-building    cards    developing     1,000     words. 
In  a   box.     Price  per  set,  $3.00. 

With  the  Development  Cards,  pupils  build  about  one  thousand 
words  during  the  first  five  months  of  school. 


Some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  these  readers  are: 

1 — The  early  lessons  from  cards  and  Primer  are  admirably 
adapted  to  advanced  kindergarten  classes  as  well  as  to  primary 
grades.  Utilizing  kindergarten  activities,  it  makes  the  much 
needed  connection  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

2 — Periodic  tests  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  readily 
follows  and  controls  the  development  of  the  individual  child. 

3 — The  power  to  master  thought  as  well  as  words  is  developed 
from  the  very  beginning.  First  the  child  gets  the  thought  from 
silent  reading;  then  he  acts  or  tells  the  story. 

4-—Instead  of  "hearing  a  pupil  read"  the  plan  is  to  "train  the 
pupil  to  read."  Or&l  reading  is  not  slighted,  rather  it  is  im- 
proved because  it  is  done  understandingly,  and  because  expres- 
sion is  emphasized. 

5 — Phonics  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  pupils'  future 
needs.     The  plan  used  is  simple  and  easily  taught. 

6 — The  material  used  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  standpoint  of  literature,  of  fitness  for  the  grade  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  of  adaptability  for  dramatization  and  reproduction. 

7 — The  illustrations  are  artistic  and  attractive  to  a  degree  that 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

8 — The  Teachers'  Manual  is  unique  in  its  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Every  step  is  outlined  carefully,  yet  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  exercise  her  own  in- 
dividuality in  obtaining  the  desired  results. 


CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 


THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


{Continued  from  page  20.) 
The  Interned. 

A  great  many  people  born  in  Germany  live  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  them  became  citizens.  They  are  good  Ameri- 
cans now.  Some  of  them  are  still  Germans.  Sopie  of  these 
talked  against  the  United  States.  They  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  the  President.  They  tried  to  keep  men  from  joining  the 
army.    They  told  lies  about  the  Red  Cross. 

People  like  these  are  dangerous.  The  government  arrested 
them.  They  will  be  kept  prisoners  until  the  war  is  over.  They 
are  interned. 

All  the  dangerous  Germans  have  not  been  interned.  Some 
are  still  free.  Their  turn  will  come.  The  Kaiser  would  not 
let  Americans  go  about  Germany  talking  against  him.  We 
will  not  let  Germans  in  America  talk  against  us. 

Do  you  know  any  German  who  is  not  for  the  United  States  ? 
Watch  him.  After  a  while  you  will  not  see  him  any  more. 
He  will  be  interned. 

Spies. 

There  are  many  spies  in  our  country.  They  are  working 
for  the  -Central  Powers.  They  try  to  find  out  about  our  men, 
our  ships,  our  supplies.  They  send  their  information  to 
Germany. 

Some  spies  are  paid  to  destroy  things  that  help  our  gov- 
ernment. They  set  fire  to  factories.  They  put  bombs  on 
ships.    They  ruin  machines. 

The  penalty  for  spying  is  death. 

Loans. 


warm  uniforms.     Their  work  is  very  hard,  so  they  must 
well  fed.    All  these  things  cost  money.    Our  government  mu! 
get  the  money  from  the  people. 

Good  Americans  like  to  lend  their  money  to  the  goven 
ment.  They  know  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  to  win  the  wa 
They  know  their  businesses  will  be  ruined  if  Germany  win 
It  is  not  only  rich  people  who  can  lend  money.  All  can  do 
even  little  children. 

Taxes. 

Every  government  must  ha've  money.  The  money  peop 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  is  called  a  tax.  Peop 
who  own  real  estate  pay  taxes.  People  who  buy  theat 
tickets  pay  taxes.  Many  of  the  things  we  use  every  day  a 
taxed.  All  the  money  collected  by  taxes  goes  to  the  gover 
ment.  It  is  used  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  post  office,  ai 
many  other  things. 

Income  Taxes. 

The  money  a  person  earns~or  receives  is  called  his  incott' 
My  mother  gives  me  ten  cents  a  week  for  doing  errands.  \ 
income  is  five  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a  year. 

Our  country  has  great  expenses  on  account  of  the  wi 
It  is  right  that  people  with  large  incomes  should  pay  mc 
taxes  than 'those  with  small  incomes. 

There  is  a  tax  on  incomes.  It  is  called  an  income  b 
Every  unmarried  person  whose  income  is  more  than  one  the 
sand  dollars  a  year  must  pay  this  tax.  Every  married  pers 
who  has  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  must  pay 
They  must  pay  it  before  March  1,  1918. 

To    nav    the    tax    nromntlv    is    a     dntv        CnnA     Amprir; 
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RECENT  BOOKS  OF  DISTINCTIVE  MERIT 


II 


Hamilton's  Standard  Arithmetics 

(A  Three-Book  Series) 

These  new  books  teach  only  the  arith- 
metic that  is  useful  in  everyday  life,  and  for 
this  reason  omit  some  of  the  traditional 
topics  and  problems. 

There  is.  an  abundance  of  oral  and  written 
drills.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  interpret  prob- 
lems correctly  and  to  choose  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  solution.  The  problems 
are  co-ordinated  with  the  activities  of  the 
school,  the  pupil's  home  life  and  the 
community. 

McBrien's  America  First 

288  pages  Illustrated 

The  dramatization  of  the  events  of  the 
Continental  Congress  given  here  affords  an 
opportunity  for  an  inspiring  pageant  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  school.  The  fa- 
mous orations  and  speeches  given  in  Part 
Two  and  the  stirring  songs  and  poems  will 
instill  patriotism  into  the  heart  of  every 
school  boy  and  girl. 

Worman's  New  First  Spanish  Book 

132  pages  Illustrated 

The  simplicity  of  this  beginner's  book  is 
striking.  The  first  lessons  are  very  much 
like  those  in  a  child's  English  primer  or  first 
reader — short,  easy  sentences  about  the  pic- 
tures scattered  through  the  book.  The  les- 
sons consist  of  conversation,  supplying 
words  and  idioms  needed  in  everyday  life. 


Bolenius's  Everyday  English 

Composition 

340  pages  Illustrated 

The  friendly  atmosphere  of  this  book,  the 
development  of  self-criticism,  the  games,  the 
club  organization,  the  common  sense  appli- 
cation of  grammar  stamp  it  with  individual- 
ity and  real  power. 

It  stresses  both  correct  form  and  the  de- 
velopment of  ideas.  Oral  composition 
receives  as  much  attention  as  written 
composition.  There  is  an  enlivened  and 
progressive  repetition  of  letter-writing. 

La  Rue's  The  Science  and  the  Art  of 

Teaching 

336  pages  Illustrated 

In  an  impressive  and  interesting  way  this 
book  presents  recently  established  scientific 
facts  relating  to  pedagogy.  Phases  of  psy- 
chology which  should  be  understood  by 
every  teacher  are  included.  It  is  broad- 
minded,  crisp  and  fresh  in  style,  packed  full 
of  common  sense  and  workable  ideas. 

Hart's  New  American  History 

702  pages  Illustrated 

In  this  new  book  Professor  Hart  has  com- 
bined into  one  volume  the  broad  and  mani- 
fold phases  of  the  nation's  life  in  a  remark- 
ably successful  manner.  He  has  written 
about  the  things  that  count. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  its 
special  attention  to  the  European  back- 
ground of  American  History,  its  freedom 
from  provincialism  and  its  fair-minded 
treatment  of  both  sides  of  great  issues. 


AlVIERICAIM     BOOK     COIVIPANY 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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MR.  STEELE 

Enters  New  Field 


MR.  J.  G.  STEELE,  formerly  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  announces  to 
his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  among  the 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Schools,  that  he  has  entered  the 
School  and  Class  Pin  field.  By  his  connection  with 
one  of  the  highest  reputable  quality  manufacturers 
— L.  G.  Balfour  Co. — he  is  able  to  guarantee  with 
absolute  safety,  quality  of  the  finest  and  workman- 
ship of  the  highest  degree  on  every  order  entrusted 
to  him  for — School  Pins — Class  Pins — Rings — Ath- 
letic Medals  and  Trophies — School  Prizes  and  Col- 
lege and  Fraternity  Pins. 

Mr.  Steele  will  be  glad  to  have  you  send  a  card  or 
telephone  him  for  full  information  about  anything 
you  use  in  this  line. 

New  York  Ofifice— 1180  Broadway 

Telephone — Madison    Square    4748 


WORTH  WHILE  STORIES  FOR 
EVERY  DAY 

By  Lawton  B.  Evans 

The  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  stories  in  this  book 
include  choice  selections  from  mythology,  nursery 
rhymes  re-told  in  prose.  Mother  Goose  tales,  stories  of 
birds  and  animals,  biographical  sketches  of  the  great  in 
history,  tales  of  heroism,  holiday  stories  and  stories  of 
everyday  events  in  child  life,  each  chosen  for  its  ethical 
value  in  the  child's  development. 

No  other  single  volume  so  completely  covers  the 
whole  field  of  story  telling. 

So  great  is  our  confidence  in  WORTH  WHILE 
STORIES  FOR  EVERY  DAY  that  we  will  send  you 
this  book  all  charges  paid  on  receipt  of  your  order  with 
$1.50,  with  the  understanding  that  if  on  examinatior 
you  do  not  find  it  all  that  we  claim,  and  a  book  that  wil 
be  of  real  service  to  you  every  day  of  the  school  year 
you  may  return  it  to  us  within  three  days  after  its 
receipt  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  $1.50.  Senc 
your  order  to : 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW   YORK   CITY 
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WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mintle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


I 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


Latest  Imppovemcnt  in  Gas  L-igt^ting 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GA$i     LAIVIR     CO 

392    Canal    Street  New    York    C^t^ 
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THE  CHANGE  IN 
THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Eliminating  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages 
from  the  Grammar  Grades 

We  wish  to  announce  that  we  have  two  books  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of  Study  and 
Syllabus  for  the  Eighth  Year: 

List  No.  Price 

Geography  by  Grades,   Grade  8A 

(Davis  &  Hughes),  Mathematical 

and  Physical  5854    $0.47 

Geography  by  Grades,   Grade  SB 

(Davis  &  Hughes),  Commercial 

and  Political  8674        .48 

These  books  were  prepared  for  the  New  York  schools  by  two 
New  York  school  men  (John  W.  Davis,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Attendance,  and  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  City).  They  have  been  highly  indorsed  by 
Principals  and  teachers  as  the  best  books  for  the  Eighth 
Year  work. 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.,  Publishers 

11-15  Union  Square  West  New  York 

Telephone   No.   Stuyvesalit   S140 

Mr.  GEO.  C.  FIELD,  New  York  City   Representative 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  LEARNING 

ISAAC  PITMAN 

SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result 
of  over  seventy-five  years'  continuous  progress  and  improve- 
ment.   First  in  1837,  it  has  been  foremost  ever  since. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience 
of  millions  of  practitioners.  Over  three  million  copies  have 
been  issued  of  the  instruction  books. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the 
winning  of  all  the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contests  proves  that  it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writ- 
ers than  any  other  system.  The  best  writers  use  the  best 
system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  litera- 
ture than  all  other  systems  combined,  ranging  from  the  com- 
plete Shorthand  Bible  to  popular  fiction  of  the  day. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Vassar  College, 
The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

The  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris),  said:  "It  is  the  best  system,  and  the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  for  a  hundred  or  more  modifications." 

Send  for  Copy  of  "WHICH  SYSTEM" 

ISAAC   PITIVIAIM   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  $1.50;  "Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  85c.;  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English,"  fl.00;  adopted  by  the  Neui  York  Board  of  Education. 


TF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of 
■*■  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 

Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 
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Charles    Scribner^s    Sons 

BOOKS  ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LIST 

CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING"— Phonic  Method 

__  _  Grade         Price 

11844(1)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  First  Half 2A  $0.11 

11844(2)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  Second  Half  2B  .11 

11845  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  First  Half 3A  .11 

11846  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  Second  Half 3B  11 

11847  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  First  Half 4A  11 

11848  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  Second  Half 4B  11 

11849  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  First  Half 5A  .11 

11850  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  Second  Half 5B  .11 

11851  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  First  Half 6A  .11 

11852  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  Second  Half 6B  .11 

11853  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  First  Half 7A  .11 

11854  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  Second  Half 7B  .11 

11855  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  First  Half 8A  .11 

11856  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  Second  Half 8B  .11 

GORDY'S   "ELEMENTARY   HISTORY  AND  CIVICS" 

Grade        Price 

1 1674  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  1 5 A  $0.33 

11675  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  II 5B  .33 

1 1676  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  III 6A  .33 

11677  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  IV 6B  .33 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


(Educational\ 
Department 


)  597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

RIVERSIDE  TEXTBOOKS  IN  EDUCATION 


Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

By  WALTER  S.  MONROE,  JAMES  C.  DeVOSS,  FREDERICK  J. 
KELLY.  Especially  serviceable  in  helping  teachers  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  their  work.  The  book  shows  how  to  give  the  tests,  the 
significance  of  the  results  obtained,  and  how  to  remedy  defective 
conditions.     $1.50. 

How  Children  Learn 

By  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN.  Sane  and  sympathetic  counsel  for  the 
understanding  and  guidance  of  the  child  is  afforded  by  this  intro- 
ductory account  of  the  development  of  the  various  phases  of  mental 
life.    $1.60. 


Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

By  ALEXANDER  INGLIS.  Presents  a  guiding  theory  for  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  secondary  education.  Part  I  deals  particularly 
with  the  physical  and  mental  traits  of  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age.  Part  II  discusses  the  purpose  of  the  secondary  school  as  a 
social  institution,  treating  especially  the  junior-senior  high  school 
plan.     Part  III  takes  up  the  program  of  studies,  etc.    $2.75. 

Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education 

By  HAROLD  O.  RUGG.  Illustrates  through  concrete  examples  the 
use  and  value  of  statistical  methods  in  solving  educational  prob- 
lems.    $2.00. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 

The  Profession  of  Teaching  The  Use  of  the  Kindergarten  Gifts 


By  O.  I.  WOODLEV  and  M.  VIRGINIA  WOODLEY.  An  inspiring 
statement  of  the  obligations  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  with  some 
discussion  of  the  aims  of  elementary  teaching,  vocational  training, 
the  psychology  of  the  learning  process,  etc.     $1.35. 


By  GRACE  FULMER.  The  book  applies  the  best  of  modern  theory 
and  practice  to  the  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts,  and  shows  how  to 
develop  through  these  greater  initiative  and  happy  cooperation  in  the 
social   group.     $1.30. 


RIVERSIDE  EDUCATIONAL  MONOGRAPHS 

History  in  the  Elementary  Grades  Speech  Defecls  in  School  Children  and  How  lo  Treat  Them 

By  CALVIN  NOYES  KENDALL  and  FLORENCE  E.  STRYKER.     A 

manual  of  definite  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
grades,  practical  in  method,  and  inspiring  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
value  of  this  study  to  young  children.    75  cents. 

The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Grades 

By  J.  MACE  ANDRESS.  Shows  the  far-reaching  significance  of  the 
study  of  hygiene  and  gives  constructive  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
subject  can  best  be  taught.     75  cents. 

ABOVE    PRICES    POSTPAID 


By  WALjTER  B.  SWIFT,  M.D.  A  volume  of  facts  and  methods  on 
the  correction  of  speech  difhculties.  So  much  practical  information  on 
this  important  but  sadly  neglected  subject  has  never  before  been 
made  accessible  to  teachers.    75  cents. 


The  Observation  of  Teaching 


By  CHARLES  R.  MAXWELL.  To  superintendent  and  teacher  alike, 
this  manual  afl'ords  direct  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  good  and  poor 
teaching.    75  cents. 

SEND    FOR    CIRCUL.ARS 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  Boston:  New  York: Chicago 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 1A-5B 


Punctuation. 
IB.     Period  and  Question  Mark  at  end  of  copied,  telling 

and  asking  sentences. 
2 A.     Same  as  IB. 
2B.     Punctuation  of  the  current  date. 

Period  and  Question  Mark  at  end  of  dictated  telling 
and  asking  sentences. 
3A.     Use  of  Comma  in  the  heading,  salutation,  and  com- 
plimentary close  of  letters  copied  from  the  board. 
Use  of  Comma  in  stanzas  of  poetry  copied   from 

board. 
Period  after  abbreviation  of  days  of  week,  months 
of  year,  and  the  titles  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
3B.     Comma  after  "yes"  and  "no"  in  dictated  sentences. 
m  Comma  to  separate  the  name  of  the  person  spoken 

to  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Period  after  the  abbreviations  taught. 
4A.     Quotation  marks  in  unbroken  quotations. 
Hyphen  in  word  broken  at  end  of  line. 
Apostrophe  in  contractions. 

Comma  to  separate  a  direct  quotation  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence. 
4B.     Apqstrophe  in  possessive  forms  of  nouns. 
Quotation  marks  in  broken  quotations. 
Comma  to  separate  each  of  the  parts  of  a  direct  quo- 
tation if  it  is  divided. 
5A.     Words  by  independent  address. 

Exclamations. 
5B.     Words  in  series. 

Rules. 
Place  a  period  after  every  statement. 
Place  a  question  mark  after  every  question. 
Place  a  period  after  every  abbreviation. 
When  there  is  not  room  at  the  end  of  a  line  for  a  whole 
vord,  place  a  hyphen  after  a  syllable  or  syllables,  and  com- 
)lete  the  word  on  the  next  line. 

Use  quotation  marks  to  show  that  the  exact  words  of  a 
)erson  are  repeated. 

In  contractions,  place  an  apostrophe  to  show  that  a  letter 
ir  letters  have  been  omitted. 

1.  To  denote  possession,  add  an  apostrophe  (')  and  s 
to  a  singular  noun. 

2.  To  denote  possession,  add  an  apostrophe  (')  and  s 
to  a  plural  noun,  unless  it  ends  in  s,  then  add  an  apos- 
trophe only. 

3.  Possessive  pronouns  never  take  the  apostrophe 
and  s. 

The  name  of  the  person  addressed  should  be  separated  by 
common  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Place  an  exclamation  mark  after  every  exclamation. 

Words  in  a  series  should  be  separated  from  one  another 
Y  commas,  unless  all  the  conjunctions  are  expressed. 


Abbreviations. 
3A.     Mr.,  Mrs.;  St.,  Ave.;  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  Aug., 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. ;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur., 

Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun. 
3B.    Dr. ;  pt.,  qt.,  gal. ;  pt.,  qt.,  pk.,  bu. ;  in.,  ft.,  yd. ;  doz. ; 

oz.,  lb. ;  bbl. ;  N.  Y. ;  U.  S. ;  L.  I. ;  Prin.,  Supt. 
4A.     P.  O. ;  A.  M.,  P.  M. ;  Jr.,  Sr. ;  P.  S. ;  Co. ;  amt. ;  Gov. ; 

sq.  in,,  sq.  ft. ;  cu.  in.,  cu.  ft. 
4B.    N.  A.,  S.  A. ;  N.  E.,  S.  W. ;  mts. ;  sec,  min.,  hr.,  da., 

wk.,  yr. ;  cwt.,  T. ;  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  yd.,  sq.  rd.,  A. ; 

cu.  in.,  cu.  ft.,  cu.  yd.,  cd. 
SA.     A.  D.,    B.C.;   Bor.    (Borough);   Gen.,   Maj.,    Col., 

Capt.,  Lt.,  Sergt.,  Corp.,  Co. 
5B.     Drill  on  above. 

Use  of  Capitals. 
IB.     Each  pupil  writes  his  own  name  from  copy.     Pupils 
write  sentences  from  board  to  show  that  the  first 
word  begins  with  a  capital. 
2A.     "I"   standing  alone,   written   with   a   capital   letter. 
Further  copying  of  sentences  from  board  to  show 
that  the  first  word  begins  with  a  capital. 
2B.     The  use  of  capitals  taught  in  copying  the  current 
date;  as  Thursday,  January  6,   1910.     Teach  the 
rule  that  every  sentence  in  dictation  must  begin 
with  a  capital  letter. 
3A.     Use  of  capitals  taught  in  names  of  months,  days ; 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss ;  the  first  word  of  every  line  of 
poetry;  the  principal  words  in  titles  of  composi- 
tions ;  and  in  the  heading,  salutation,  and  compli- 
mentary close  of  a  letter. 
3B.     As  in  3A. 
4A.     Rule : 

The  first  word  of  an  unbroken  quotation  must  begin 

with  a  capital. 
The  words  I  and  O.    Proper  names. 
4B.     Rules : 

Words  applied  to  the  Deity  must  begin  with  capitals. 
Words  derived  from  proper  names  must  begin  with 

capitals. 
All   titles   of  honor   and    respect   must   begin   with 
capitals. 
5 A  and  5B.'     Review  all  the  above. 

Rules. 

1.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  should  begin  with 

capital  letters. 

2.  The  names  of  the  months  should  begin  with  capital 

letters. 

3.  Titles  of  honor  and  respect  should  begin  with  capital 

letters. 

4.  Every  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

5.  The  words  I  and  O  should  always  be  capitals. 
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6.     Every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 
-  7.     The  name  of  a  particular  person  or  a  particular  place 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

8.  Words  derived  ffom  proper  names  should  begin  with 

capital  letters. 

9.  All  names  of  the  Deity  should  begin  with  capital  letters. 

4A  and  4B —  Contractions. 

I'm  there's  they're 

I've  I'll  e'er 

isn't  who  is  (who's)  we're 

don't  whose  sha'n't 

Where's  who'll  they  are    (they're) 

won't  you're  their 

it's  'tis  can't 

haven't  weren't  o'clock 

doesn't  ne'er 

3B—  Plurals. 

brush  city                        valley  wolf 

watch  mouse                  monkey  loaf 

echo  child                     tooth  roof 

c^rgQ  body                    man  proof 

.  >nfigTQ^*i.,  gypsy                   woman  half 

piano  duty                     foot  life 

,h.ero  fly                        leaf  shelf 

..potato  baby                    thief  ox 

tomato  chimney              knife  goose 

fox  turkey 

4A— 

buflfalo  dress                    dish  fish 

volcano  sheep                   church  jelly 

peach  lady                      key  candy 

penny  story                    deer  box 

coach  cry                        wife  gulf 

4B— 

mosquito  journey                dwarf  calf 

beef  pansy                   wharf  cameo 

lily  motto                    poppy  penny 

daisy  berry  .                  fairy  this 

cherry  sheaf                    pony  that 

injury  mercy 

5A  and  5B.     Review  and  drill. 

Rules  for  Plurals. 

5 A — 1.  Most  nouns  are  made  plural  by  adding  .?. 

2.  Nouns  ending  in  s,  ss,  z,  sh,  ch  (soft)  and  x,  form 

their  plurals  by  adding  es. 

3.  "Words  ending  in  y  after  a  vowel,  add  .s  to  form 

the  plural. 

4.  Words  ending  in  y  after  a  consonant,  change  y 

into  i  and  add  es  to  form  the  plural. 

5.  Most  nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe,  form  their  plurals 

by  adding  s,  but  some  change  f  or  fe  into  ves 
to  form  the  plural. 

6.  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  vowel,  add  j  to 

form  the  plural. 

7.  Letters,   marks   and  figures  are   made   plural  by 

adding  an  apostrophe  and  s. 

Rules  for  Spelling. 
5B — 1.     Words  ending  with  e  silent  usually  drop  the  e  be- 


2.  Words  ending  in  e  silent,  preceded  by  c  or  ^  soft, 

retain  the  e  before  the  affixes  able  and  ous. 

3.  Words  ending  in  e  silent  retain  the  e  before  an 

affix  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

4.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ending  in  y 

■preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  the  y  into  j 
before  all  affixes  except  those  commencing 
with  i. 

5.  Words  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  retain  the 

y  before  an  affix. 

6.  Monosyllables   and  words   accented   on   the   last 

syllable,  ending  with  a  single  consonant  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final  con- 
sonant before  an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
except  when  the  addition  of  this  affix  throws 
the  accent  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  word. 

7.  Words  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  ending  with 

a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel 
do  not  double  the  final  consonant  before  ar 
affix.    Final  /  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule 

Words  Derived  from  Proper  Names. 

4B—  1.     American    (America)  7.     Indian  (India' 

2.  English      (England)  8.     Russian  (Russia 

3.  French        (France)  9.     Spanish  (Spain] 

4.  German      (Germany)  10.    Japanese  (Japan] 

5.  Irish           (Ireland)  11.     Chinese  (China) 

6.  Italian        (Italy)  12.     Christian  (Christ 
5A — 13.     Arabian  (Arab) 

14.  African  (Africa) 

15.  Asiatic  (Asia)  , 

16.  European  (Europe) 
4A —    Special  Drill  on  Verbs  Present  and  Past. 

do  go  make  fly 

see  cry  fall  write 

come  tell 

4B— 

am  grow  speak  drink 

lose  steal  bring  break 

tear  know  throw 

5A— 

give  eat  freeze  rise 

bite    ■  choose  forgot  take 

blow  begin  ring  wear 

5B.     Review  and  drill  above. 

Drills  on  Comparative  and  Superlative  Forms  of  Adjective 
4B- — er,  est : —                                      more,  most — less,  least  :- 

fine  busy  deep  polite 

coarse  hard  cold  frail 

pretty  sweet  sharp  prudent 

large  warm  wise  good 

young  low  high  little 

short  fast  cruel  bad 

brave  slow  perfect  many 

nice  • 

5 A — er  and  est: —        *  more,  most — less,  least: 

dainty  heavy  imprudent  careful 

saucy  lazy  patient  evil 

tidy  beautiful 
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STORY  TELLING  AND  DRAMATIZATION— lA 


The  lA  teacher  usually  finds  her  little  people  eager  to 
drink  in  the  stories  she  tells  them.  Her  troubles  begin  when 
she  attempts  to  lead  the  children  to  reproduce  them.  The 
children  are  slow  to  express  themselves.  Many  of  them  are 
shy.  in  unfamiliar  surroundings.  They  are  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices  when  raised  in  narrative  before  an  audience 
of  their  companions.  They  are  dimly  conscious  of  inability 
to  produce  a  connected  story.  This  inability  frequently  exists 
even  in  the  case  of  children  quite  capable  of  grasping  and  hold- 
ing in  mind  the  story  as  a  whole.  As  a  general  rule,  the  parts 
of  a  story  most  vividly  realized  and  most  easily  reproduced, 
are  those  portions  that  describe  action  and  that  involve  direct 
quotation  of  the  participants.  A  child  who  cannot  tell  in  con- 
nected fashion  that  Goldilocks  wandered  into  the  woods  one 
day  and  came  to  a  small  house,  will  chime  in  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  gets  to  "  'Who  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair?'  cried  the 
Great  Big  Bear." 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  her  first  attempts  to  lead 
the  children  to  reproduction  the  teacher  should  herself  fill  in 
the  narrative,  allowing  the  children  to  supply  words  and 
action. 

Where  reproduction  of  stories  is  used  to  eliminate  incorrect 
expressions,  and  to  substitute  correct  ones,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  same  story  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  told  each  time 
in  approximately  the  same  words.  The  children  will  not  weary 
of  the  theme  if  the  teacher  provides  variety  in  her  use  of 
Jackboard  sketches  and  in  the  personnel  of  the  little  actors. 

At  first  it.  may  be  advisable  to  permit  the  class  to  supply 
t;he  dialogue  in  concert.  As  the  children  lose  self-conscious- 
less  and  become  proficient  in  expression,  the  parts  may  be 
jiven  to  individual  pupils. 

Later  on  the  teacher  may  resign  her  position  of  chorus  in 
avor  of  the  pupils  who  are  most  fluent  and  connected  in  speech. 

Stories. 
The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

(The  teacher  sketches  a  bunch  of  grapes  high  up  on  the 
blackboard.  A  child  is  appointed  to  tell  the  story,  and  another 
p  take  the  part  of  the  Fox.) 

Child  Who  Tells  Story. 

One  day  a  fox  was  walking  along  the  road.  (The  Fox 
talks  toward  the  blackboard.)  He  saw  some  grapes  hanging 
Bver  his  head.  (The  Fox  looks  up  at  the  bunch  of  grapes.) 
I'e  tried  to  reach  them.  (The  Fox  stretches  up  toward  the 
irapes.)  He  jumped  again  and  again.  (The  Fox  jumps.) 
I'e  could  not  reach  them.  Then  he  walked  away,  and  said 
IFox)  :  I  don't  want  those  grapes.  They  are  too  sour. 
|rhe  Fox  makes  a  "sour  face.") 

The  Hen  and  the  Bag  of  Flour. 

(Provide  a  bag,  select  a  place  for  the  Hen's  house,  appoint 
iStory  Teller,  a  Hen,  a  Duck,  a  Turkey  and  a  Goose.) 

Story  Teller.  The  hen  found  a  bag  of  flour.  (Hen  finds 
iDcan  bag,  make-believe-bag  of  flour.) 


She  tried  to  carry  it  home  herself.  (Hen  lifts  bag  over 
one  shoulder,  pretends  it  is  heavy,  then  drops  it.)  Then  she 
went  to  the  Duck.    (The  Hen  goes  to  the  Duck.) 

Hen.    Please,  Duck,  help  me  to  carry  my  bag  of  flour. 
Dnck.    No ! 

Story  Teller.     Then  she  went  to  the  Turkey. 
Hen.    Please,  Turkey,  help  me  to  carry  my  bag  of  flour. 
Turkey.    No ! 

Story  Teller.    Then  she  went  to  the  Goose. 
Hen.    Please,  Goose,  help  me  to  carry  my  bag  of  flour. 
Goose.    No ! 

Story  Teller.  So  the  Hen  had  to  carry  it  home  herself. 
(The  Hen  drags  the  bag  slowly  to  her  house.) 

She  tried  to  make  the  bread  herself.  (The  Hen  pretends 
to  make  the  bread.)    Then  she  went  to  the  Duck. 

Hen.     Please,  Duck,  help  me  to  make  my  bread. 

Duck.    No ! 

Story  Teller.    Then  she  went  to  the  Turkey.  f 

Hen.    Please,  Turkey,  help  me  to  make  my  bread. 

Turkey.    No !    Pm  busy. 

Story  Teller.    Then  she  went  to  the  Goose. 

Hen.    Please,  Goose,  help  me  to  make  my  bread. 

Goose.     No!     I  have  no  time. 

Story  Teller.  So  she  went  home  and  made  the  bread  her- 
self. (The  Hen  makes  the  bread,  puts  it  in  the  oven,  takes 
it  out.) 

Hen.    I  wonder  if  they  would  help  me  to  eat  it. 

(The  Duck,  the  Turkey  and  the  Goose  all  run  to  the  Hen.) 

Duck.    I  will  help  you  to  eat  it,  Mrs.  Hen. 

Turkey.    What  nice  bread !    Please  giv6  me  a  slice. 

Goose.    Let  me  help  you,  Mrs.  Hen. 

Hen.  I  carried  the  flour  by  myself.  I  baked  the  bread  by 
myself.    Now,  I  am  going  to  eat  it  by  myself. 

(The  Hen  sits  down  and  begins  to  eat.) 

Memory  Work. 

Five  Little  Pigs. 

(Select  five  children.  Let  each  child  memorize  her  own 
line.  Invite  the  other  members  of  the  class  to  listen,  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  recite  "when  called  on.  After  the  children 
first  picked  out  have  recited  once,  select  a  new  "cast"  from 
among  those  who  respond  to  the  question,  "Who  is  ready  to 
tell  about  this  little  pig?"  indicating  left  thumb;  and  so  on.) 

First  Child  (indicating  the  thumb  of  her  left  hand).  - 

This  little  pig  went  to  market.  ■ 
Second  Child  (indicating  first  finger). 

This  little  pig  stayed  at  home. 
Third  Child  (indicating  second  finger). 

This  little  pig  had  roast  beef. 
Fourth  Child  (indicating  third  finger).  V 

This  little  pig  had  none. 
Fifth  Child  (indicating  little  finger  and  placing  her  hands 
to  her  eyes  and  pretending- to  cry). 

This  little  pig  cried,  "Wee,  wee,  wee!"  all  the  way 
home. 
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Pussy  Cat. 

(One  end  of  the  room  is  London.  The  Queen  sits  on  her 
throne,  the  high  chair.  The  little  Mouse  hides  behind  the 
chair.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  child  sits  reading. 
While  she  is  occupied  a  second  child,  representing  the  Cat,  runs 
about  saying,  "Meow,  meow!"  and  finally  runs  away  to 
London.  The  Cat  sits  down  in  front  of  the  Queen.  The  little 
Mouse  peeps  out.  The  Cat  jumps.  The  Mouse  runs  away, 
saying:) 

Mouse.    I  am  so  frightened !    1  am  so  frightened ! 
(The  Cat  continues  looking    for    the    Mouse,   who  has 
hidden.) 

(The  child  looks  up  from  her  books,  misses  her  cat  and 
begins  to  cry.) 

Girl.  Where  is  my  pussy  ?  Where  is  my  pussy  ?  Oh !  I 
have  lost  my  pussy  cat. 

(She  continues  crying  and  looks  for  her  cat.    She  finally 
discovers  the  cat  in  the  corner  and  cries  joyfully)  : 
Here  is  my  pussy ! 
Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat. 
Where  have  you  been? 
Cat. 

I  have  been  to  London 
To  visit  the  queen. 
Girl. 

Pussy  cat,  pusy  cat, 
What  did  you  there  ? 
Cat. 

I  frightened  a  little  mouse 
Under  her  chair. 

Humpty  Dumpty. 

(One  child  represents  Humpty  Dumpty,  and  is  perched 
on  top  of  the  first  desk,  another  is  selected  to  tell  the  story. 
Four  or  five  couples  represent  the  king's  horses  and  the  king's 
men.) 

Child,  who  tells  story  (pointing  finger  at  Humpty  Dumpty). 
Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  the  wall. 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 
(Humpty  Dumpty  falls  to  the  floor  and  does  not  rise.    The 
king's  horses  and  the  king's  men  arrive  at  a  gallop.    They  try 
to  get  Humpty  Dumpty  to  stand  up.    They  shake  their  heads 
sadly  when  they  fail.) 
ChUd. 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Cannot  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 
(All  walk  away  slowly  and  sadly.) 

Mistress  Mary. 

(Select  a  spot  to  be  the  garden.     Appoint  a  child  to  be 
Mistress  Mary,  another  to  be  a  Visitor,  and  others  to  represent 
silver  bells,  and  pretty  maids.     Mistress  Mary  walks  along 
looking  at  her  garden.    The  Visitor  enters.) 
Visitor. 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow  ? 
Mistress  Mary. 

With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 


For  review,  adjacent  rows  of  children  face  each  other. 
First,  Third  and  Fifth  Rows. 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Rows,  Answer, 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells. 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 

Language  Drills. 
Game.    Who  Is  It? 

Aim:  To  eliminate  such  expressions  as  "It  is  me,"  and 
"It  ain't  Jennie,"  and  to  introduce  the  word  knocking,  instead 
of  clapping,  which  is  frequently  used  by  foreign-bom  children 

Appoint  one  child  to  hide  under  the  teacher's  desk,  in  the 
wardrobe,  or  some  such  place.  Select  another  child  to  com( 
forward,  without  mentioning  her  name. 

(The  second  child  knocks  upon  the  desk.) 

First  Child.    Who  is  knocking  ? 

Second  Child.    It  is  I. 

(The  first  child  tries  to  recognize  the  speaker's  voice.)       I 

First  Child.  How  do,  Sadie  ?  or  Good  morning,  Jennie,  c 
I  know  your  voice,  Bertha.  (The  teacher  should  encourag 
originality  here,  insisting  only  upon  a  sentence  that  include 
the  name  of  the  second  child.) 

Second  Child.  Yes,  it  is  Bertha,  or  No,  it  is  not  Jennie,  ( 
Sadie  is  not  my  name. 

(The  first  child  is  permitted  three  guesses.  If  one  of  t 
three  is  correct,  the  class  shows  approval  by  clapping  han< 
again  emphasizing  the  difference  between  clapping  and  knoc 
ing.  The  second  child  then  hides  and  the  game  proceeds.  Tl 
teacher  may  choose  children  to  knock  by  nodding  her  hea 
Many  timid  children  in  lA  who  are  loath  to  speak  in  claa 
delight  in  playing  this  game.) 

Game.    I  Brought 

Aim :  To  substitute  the  words  bring  and  brought,  for  brat 
and  brung,  frequently  used  by  children  who  are  not  famiii 
with  English. 

Teacher.  Mary  may  bring  me  an  eraser.  (Mary  brin 
it.)     What  did  you  do,  Mary? 

Mary.    I  brought  an  eraser  to  you. 

Teacher.  John  may  bring  me  a  piece  of  chalk.  Tell  i 
what  you  did,  John. 

John.    I  brought  a  piece  of  chalk  to  Miss . 

Run.        Hop.        Sing.        Kitty. 

Teacher.    You  may  select  the  word  hop,  Jennie.    Tell 
which  word  you  took. 

Jennie.    I  took  hop.     (Jennie  takes  the  place  of  the 
holding  hop.) 

Teacher.    You  may  take  kitty.  Rose. 

Rose.  I  took  Kitty.  (Rose  takes  the  place  of  the  cl| 
holding  Kitty.) 

Teacher.    You  may  take  any  word  you  wish,  Ethel. 

Ethel.    I  took  jump  (or  whatever  she  chooses). 

This  can  be  varied  by  having  the  children  who  take  won 
or  sounds,  or  combinations,  stand  in  a  different  part  of 
room  until  all  the  cards  are  taken.    They  may  then  be  shif  1 
about  and  the  drill  started  again. 
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PANTOMIMES  FOR  ORAL  COMPOSITION, 
IB  GRADE 

Oral  composition  in  this  grade  is  of  great  importance.  The 
child  comes  to  school  with  a  meagre,  incorrect  vocabulary,  and 
a  "chopped"  manner  of  expressing  his  own  thoughts  and  those 
portrayed  by  others.  Therefore  the  teacher's  aim  should  be 
to  lead  the  child  to  express  in  good  English  form  what  he 
thinks,  hears,  or  sees. 

Due  to  the  shyness  of  most  children,  the  work  should  be 
made  as  informal,  pleasant,  and  entertaining  as  it  can  be.  The 
child  must  be  made  to  "lose  self-consciousness"  while  enjoying 
what  is  going  on  about  him.  To  accomplish  this  end  the 
teacher  can  act  in  pantomime  the  stories  following.  The  chil- 
dren watch  and  at  the  close  of  the  pantomime  almost  every 
child  will  have  some  version  of  the  story  acted. 

Let  the  children  give  their  oivn  version  of  the  pantomime. 
Encourage  originality  and  vividness  of  imagination.  Upon 
finding  it  necessary,  start  the  story  for  them,  as,  "On  a  warm, 
sunny  morning,  a  girl  was  reading  a  book."  Some  child  may 
wish  to  say  it  was  a  "cool.  Spring  afternoon" ;  do  not  interrupt 
if  you  think  otherwise. 

Corrections  in  English  should  be  made  incidentally.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  "so,"  "and,"  "then," 
and  "next"  habit,  so  prevalent  among  children.  Urge  them  on; 
;help  frequently,  but  do  not  nag.  Nagging  will  discourage 
I  freedom  and  ease  of  speech. 
!  Stories  for  Pantomime. 

Preparation. — Have  on  the  board  a  simple  drawing  of  a 
window  (about  one-half  open  from  the  bottom)  with  the  shade 
Irawn. 

Pantomime. — The  teacher  sits  in  a  chair  pretending  to  read 
1  book.  As  she  turns  the  leaf,  she  yawns  several  times.  The 
Dook  falls,  the  teacher  is  asleep. 

Suddenly  she  awakes  with  a  happy,  wondering  smile  on 
ler  face.  She  turns  her  gaze  toward  the  window,  runs  over 
juickly,  pulls  up  the  shade  and  looks  out.  Imitating  the  motion 
I  )f  grinding  an  organ,  she  sways  her  head  and  body  as  if  danc- 
1  ng  in  time  with  the  music.  All  this  time  she  is  smiling  very 
t  )leasantly  and  looking  very  happy.  Pretending  to  open  a 
I  mrse,  the  teacher  takes  a  coin  and  throws  it  out  of  the  window 
\  0  the  organ-grinder.  Her  smile  disappears  as  she  sees  him 
•  nove  away ;  she  waves  goodbye  until  he  is  out  of  sight. 

When  the  pantomime  is  finished,  have  the  children  put 
heir  heads  down  on  their  desks  and  visualize  or  dream  the 
tory.  The  room  should  be  kept  very  quiet  as  each  child  forms 
loving  picture  of  that  which  he  has  seen.  After  a  few  minutes 
(le  children,  who  are  brighter  and  more  original  than  others, 
1  vill  "pop  up"  their  heads  to  show  their  readiness.  In  order 
■  3  avoid  monotonous  and  lengthy  lessons,  have  only  four  or 
ve  (at  the  most)  children  give  their  version. 

Interruptions  for  corrections  should  be  very  few  during  the 
:Qry-telling.  After  the  lessons,  have  several  other  children 
:peat  or  imitate  good  expressions  that  have  been  used  or  mis- 
sed. It  is  the  application  in  the  school-room  and  outside  that 
ill  formulate  in  the  child  the  habit  of  thinking  connectedly 
id  speaking  correctly. 

"The  Little  Match  Girl." 
Preparation. — A  wooden  box  (preferably  a  soap  box)  to 
■present  a  step. 
It  is  terribly  cold ;  it  snowed  and  it  is  almost  dark.    In  the 


cold  and  gloom,  a  poor  little  girl  with  bare  head  and  bare  feet 
is  walking  through  the  streets.  In  an  old  apron  she  carries 
a  number  of  matches  and  a  bundle  of  them  in  her  hand.  She 
is  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger. 

The  snowflakes  fall  on  her  long,  yellow  hair.  She  shakes 
them  out.    She  is  so  tired  she  can  go  no  farther. 

She  sits  upon  a  step ;  she  grows  colder  and  colder.  She 
draws  out  a  match  from  its  bundle  and  strikes  it  against  the 
wall.  With  her  hand  over  it,  she  tries  to  keep  it  from  going 
out.  She  lights  another  match  when  this  goes  out.  She 
stretches  forth  both  hands  as  if  asking  someone  she  sees  to 
take  her  along.    She  falls  back  and  dies. 

The  Letter. 

The  teacher  sits  in  a  chair  pretending  to  read  a  letter.  As 
she  reads,  her  face  lights  up  with  unexpected  joy  and  pleasure. 
Unable  to  control  her  feelings  any  longer,  she  jumps  up  and 
almost  dances  for  joy.  She  opens  her  drawer,  makes  the  mo- 
tion of  taking  out  some  paper  and  envelope,  and  writes  a  letter 
in  answer  to  the  one  she  received.  She  goes  through  every 
movement  of  writing  rapidly  (with  good,  muscular  motion), 
reading  and  folding  the  letter,  putting  it  into  the  envelope, 
addressing  same  and  sealing  it. 

Just  as  she  is  going  out  to  mail  it,  she  opens  the  door  to 
find  her  friend  coming  up  to  see  her.  She  takes  her  by  the 
hand,  leads  her  in,  and  tells  her  all  about  the  contents  of  the 
letter. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  can  supply  the  contents  according 
to  the  nature  and  class  of  children  in  the  neighborhood.  If  she 
has  a  class  of  boys,  she  can  go  through  the  action  of  skating, 
bicj'cle-riding,  automobile-riding,  etc. 

If  it  is  a  class  of  girls,  she  can  demonstrate  the  idea  of  a 
new  dress  being  made  by  somebody,  going  out  to  pick  flowers, 
feeding  squirrels  with  nuts,  automobile-riding,  dancing,  etc. 
The  Fireman. 
(Story  adapted  to  class  of  boys.) 

The  teacher  sits  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arms,  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep.  Suddenly  she  jumps  up  and  stretches 
her  arms  upward  to  take  clothing  from  a  hook.  She  then  imi- 
tates the  motion  of  dressing  quickly.  Grasping  the  pole,  she 
moves  her  arms  and  knees  as  if  sliding  down.  This  is  done  by 
•  stretching  the  arms  upward,  bending  the  knees,  and  drawing 
the  arms  down  to  the  chest.  To  illustrate  the  action  of  going 
to  the  fire,  she  gallops  across  the  room.  Slrc  lifts  the  ladder 
and  places  it  against  the  side  of  the  house.  Grasping  rung 
after  rung,  she  climbs  up  quickly.  She  twists  her  trunk  from 
side  to  side  with  arms  extended  forward  as  if  turning  the  hose 
on  the  fire.  She  climbs  down  the  ladder  and  breathes  the  fresh 
air. 

Method  of  Correcting  Errors. — The  most  prevalent  and 
most  difficult  error  to  correct  is  the  "so,"  "and,"  "then,"  and 
"next"  habit.  It  is  wisest  and  best  to  start  breaking  up 
this  form  of  faulty  speech  while  the  child  is  young.  It  is  then 
that  he  will  not  have  had  so  much  repetition  and  practice  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  a  habit. 

For  example,  at  the  close  of  John's  recitation,  which  was 
full  of  "and,"  "then,"  "next"  or  "so"  the  teacher  says,  "How 
many  children  liked  the  story  John  told  ?"  Some  may  and  some 
may  not  raise  their  hands.  The  teacher  says,  I  like  his  story 
but  there  was  some  little  word  he  used  over  and  over  again. 
That  word  does  not  sound  well  when  said  so  many,  times. 
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"Who  knows  what  it  is  ?"  Some  child  may  say  it.  If  .nobody 
does,  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  it.  (Let  us  say  it  is 
"next.")  Then  say,  "Let  us  see  who  can  tell  the  story  very 
prettily  without  ever  using  the  word  I  do  not  like  to  hear." 
In  this  way  every  child  will  be  on  his  guard  looking  for  some- 
thing. If,  however,  the  child  does  put  them  in  occasionally, 
he  will  not  be  so  liable  to  say  as  many  as  he  would  otherwise. 
Have  at  least  two  children  tell  the  story  in  one  lesson  in 
which  the  aim  is  mainly  the  breaking  up  of  a  bad  habit. 

"Aint"  Habit. 

The  simplest  way  of  breaking  up  the  "aint"  habit  (besides 

the  various  games  that  can  be  played)  is  in  answer  to  the  roll 

call.    The  teacher  calls  the  roll  every  morning.    Each  day  the 

has  some  child  say,  when  the  name  of  an  absentee  is  called,  "He 

is  not  here."  t  r\ 

^  In  the  Orchard. 

It  is  a  warm,  sunny  morning.  Looking  into  the  orchard 
one  can  see  a  little  girl  swinging  her  hat  and  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  pick  some  pretty  flowers.  She  is  smiling 
sweetly  and  seems  to  be  very  happy. 

Suddenly  she  stops  and  claps  her  hands  for  joy.  She  is 
looking  at  a  beautiful  apple-tree,  longing  to  devour  every 
luscious  apple  on  it.  Stretching  her  arms  upward  alternately 
and  standing  on  her  toes,  she  picks  the  apples  from  the  low 
branches  and  places  them  in  her  hat.  The  little  girl  stops; 
there  are  no  more  apples  on  the  low  branches. 

The  most  tempting  of  them  are  on  the  higher  ones.  How 
can  she  reach  them?  With  arms  stretched  upward  she  jumps 
up  in  place  several  times,  trying  to  grasp  a  branch.  She  makes 
several  futile  attempts.  She  begins  to  cry.  As  she  lowers  her 
hat  in  her  hand,  her  keen  eyes  catch  sight  of  a  ladder 
lying  on  the  ground.  She  places  it  against  the  tree.  Raising 
the  knees  upward  alternately  and  stretching  the  arms  upward 
as  if  grasping  the  rung  of  the  ladder,  she  picks  several  apples 
and  then  climbs  down.  She  runs  home  with  her  hat  and  apron 
full  of  apples  and  gives  them  all  to  her  mother. 

Fun  in  the  Snow. 

Preparation. — Have  on  the  board  a  siriiple  drawing  of  a 
snow-man. 

John,  who  is  a  very  naughty  boy,  is  playing  in  the  snow. 
He  imitates  the  falling  snow  by  raising  his  arms  over  head 
and  slowly  lowering  them  sideways,  moves  the  fingers  like 
falling  flakes.    ^  . 

Looking  up,  he  sees  some  children  coming  home  from 
school.  He  makes  snow-balls  and  maliciously  throws  them  at 
the  children.  After  throwing  several  balls  he  finds  that  the 
other  children  are  too  kind  to  throw  them  back  at  him.  Greatly 
disappointed,  he  turns  to  make  a  snow-man.  After  it  is  fin- 
ished, John  stands  away  some  distance  to  throw  balls  at  it. 
(As  each  part  is  demolished,  erase  it.)  Having  no  man  left, 
he  rubs  his  hands,  hops  on  each  foot  and  flings  his  arms  across 
his  chest  to  warm  himself.  Jumping  over  piles  of  snow,  he 
runs  home. 

After  the  class  is  familiar  with  method  of  acting  a  story 
in  pantomime,  have  them  perform.    This  can  be  done  by  tell- 
ing a  story  to  them,  have  them  reproduce,  and,  when  well 
known,  call  upon  some  active  children  to  perform. 
Stories  for  Children  to  Act. 

/  "The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse." 

Country  Mouse  sits  at  her  table,  nibbling  some  corn  and 


beans.    ■  Hearing   some   one   knock,    she   opens    the    door. 

City  Mouse  runs  in  and  extends  her  hand  to  her  cousin — 
How  do  you  do,  cousin  ? 

Country  Mouse  grasps  her  hand  and  shakes  it  heartily — 
How  do  you  do?    I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 

The  Country  Mouse  leads  her  cousin  to  a  seat,  brings  an- 
other plate  of  corn  and  beans,  and  invites  the  City  Mouse 
to  eat  with  her. 

City  Mouse  sniffs  at  the  dinner — What  a  funny  dinner! 
Where  did  you  get  it? 

Country  Mouse  points  outside,  and  imitates  the  growing 
of  corn  and  beans  in  the  garden. 

City  Mouse  puts  on  her  hat  and  coat ;  she  invites  her  cousin 
to  go  with  her — You  must  come  to  our  house. 

They  go  out  together,  the  Country  Mouse  carrying  her 
hat  in  her  hand. 

City  Mouse  leads  her  cousin  to  a  pantry,  opens  it  and  they 
begin  to  eat  some  delicious  cake — This  is  better  than  corn  and 
beans. 

Country  Mouse  nods  her  head  in  assent,  smiles  and  shows 
great  satisfaction — Oh,  yes!     Thank  you,  very  much. 

Suddenly  she  stops,  looks  in  the  direction  from  which  she 
hears  a  noise  and  then,  with  a  frightened,  questioning  look  in 
her  eyes,  turns  to  the  City  Mouse. 

City  Mouse  grasps  her  cousin's  hand  and  runs — That  is 
the  Cat.    Run,  run! 

Country  Mouse,  bewildered  and  almost  panic-stricken,  de- 
cides that  it  is  better  to  live  on  corn  and  beans  in  peace.  She 
bids  her  cousin  good-bye  and  goes  back  to  her  home  in  the 
country — I  like  my  corn  and  beans  better  than  your  cake  and 
cheese. 

"A  Piece  of  Cheese," 

Place — A  kitchen. 

Characters — White  Cat,  Black  Cat,  Monkey. 

The  Black  Cat  and  the  White  Cat  find  a  piece  of  cheese  a 
exactly  the  same  time.  The  Monkey  (sitting  on  the  teacher 
desk)  sees  them. 

^^'hite  Cat  picks  up  the  piece  of  cheese  and  selfishly  takej 
it  up  to  his  mouth:  "Aha!  See  what  I  found!" 

Black  Cat  grows  very  angry  and  attempts  to  snatch  iti 
"You !    I  found  that  cheese,  sir !" 

White  Cat  refuses  to  give  it  up  to  him.  He  draws  his  hant 
(holding  the  cheese)  away  from  Black  Cat:  "I  saw  it  first.' 

Both  Cats  argue  about  the  rights  to  ownership. 

Monkey  decides  that  it  is  time  to  interfere.  He  takes  th 
piece  of  cheese  and  makes  two  pieces  of  it.  He  gives  one  t 
Black  Cat  and  the  other  to  White  Cat. 

Black  Cat  is  not  satisfied.  He  indicates  that  White  Cat' 
piece  is  larger. 

White  Cat  argues  that  they  are  just  the  same. 

Monkey  takes  the  two  pieces  and  looks  at  them  very  doseb 
He,  too,  decides  that  one  is  larger  and  eats  from  that  piece. 

Both  Cats  are  not  yet  satisfied. 

They  still  argue  that  one  piece  is  larger  than  the  other. 

Monkey  takes  them  again  and  bites  from  one  and  thd 
from  the  other  to  make  them  even. 

Both  Cats  stamp  their  feet  and  want  the  Monkey  to  stop. 

Monkey  eats  all  to  make  them  come  out  even. 

Both  Cats  went  away  without  any  cheese  at  all. 
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ETHICAL    LESSONS— 2A 

/     The  Old  Man  and  the  Bundles.    {Duty  to  the  Aged.) 

An  aged  man  was  passing  along  one  of  our  streets  with 
a  heavy  load  on  his  shoulder,  when  he  dropped  a  bundle.  It 
rolled  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter. 

Two  or  three  young  men  standing  near  laughed  at  his 
misfortune  and  offered  no  help.  A  lady  passing  quietly 
stepped  into  the  street  and  picked  up  the  bundle,  which  she 
handed  to  the  old  man.  In  trying  to  thank  her  his  hat  fell 
off,  and  it  rolled  into  the  gutter,  too.  She  stepped  into  the 
street,  picked  up  his  hat  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"God  bless  you,"  said  he,  and  the  old  man  was  made  hap- 
pier. The  young  men  received  a  lesson  which  may  make 
them  happier,  if  they  but  make  use  of  it. 

Be  kind  and  be  gentle 

To  those  who  are  old; 
For  dearer  is  kindness 

And  better  than  gold. 

'^r    George   Washington  and  His  Hatchet.     {Honesty  tnd 
Truthfulness.) 

When  George  Washington  was  quite  a  little  boy,  his 
father  gave  him  a  hatchet.  It  was  bright  and  new  and  George 
took  great  delight  in  going  about  and  chopping  things  with  it. 

He  ran  into  the  garden  and  there  he  saw  a  tree  which 
seemed  to  say  to  him :  "Come  and  cut  me  down." 

George  had  often  seen  his  father's  men  chop  down  the 
great  trees  in  the  forest,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  fine  sport 
to  see  this  tree  fall  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  So  he  set  to 
work  with  his  hatchet,  and  as  the  tree  was  a  very  small  one 
it  did  not  take  long  to  lay  it  low. 

Soon  after  his  father  came  home.  "Who  has  been  cutitng 
my  fine  young  cherry  tree?"  he  cried. 

He  was  very  angry  when  he  came  into  the  house.  "If  I 
Dniy  knew  who  killed  that  tree,"  said  he,  "I  would — yes,  I 
TOuld " 

"Father,"  cried  little  George,  "I  will  tell  you  the  truth 
ibout  it.    I  chopped  the  tree  down  with  my  hatchet." 

His  father  forgot  his  anger. 

"George,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms; 
'George,  I  am  glad  you  told  me  the  truth  about  it.  I  would 
•ather  lose  a  dozen  cherry  trees  than  that  you  should  tell 
•ne  falsehood." 


//.    The  Little  Red  Hen.     {Industry.) 

A  little  red  hen  found  a  grain  of  wheat.  She  said,  "Who 
/ill  plant  this  wheat?"  The  cat  said,  "I  won't."  The  dog 
laid,  "I  won't."  And  the  little  pig  said,  "I  won't."  The  little 
ed  hen  said,  "I  will."    And  she  did. 

When  the  wheat  had  grown  she  said,  "Who  will  take  this 
'heat  to  the  mill  to  have  it  made  into  flour?"  The  cat  said, 
I  won't."  The  dog  said,  "I  won't."  And  the  little  pig  said, 
[  won't."    The  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will."    And  she  did. 

When  the  wheat  was  ground  into  flour,  the  little  red  hen 
lid,  "Who  will  make  this  flour  into  bread?"  The  cat  said, 
It  won't."  The  dog  said,  "I  won't."  And  the  little  pig 
[lid,  "I  won't."  The  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will,  then."  And 
le  did. 


When  the  bread  was  made,  the  Httle  red  hen  said,  "Who 
will  eat  this  bread?"  The  cat  said,  "I  will."  The  dog  said, 
"I  will."    And  the  little  pig  said,  "I  will." 

The  little  red  hen  said,  "No,  you  won't,  for  I  am  going  to 
eat  it  myself."    And  she  did. 

IV.  Which  Was  the  Gentleman f     {Duties  to  Playmates.) 
Master  Frank  went  to  the  picnic,  and  so  did  Johnny  Bell. 

Frank's  father  was  a  rich  man.  Johnny's  was  a  day  laborer. 
Frank  wore  handsome  new  clothes,  and  Johnny's  knees  and 
elbows  were  patched,  his  hat  was  torn,  and  he  had  no  shoes. 

There  was  only  one  barrel  of  ice  water,  and  as  it  was  a  hot 
day,  there  was  a  crowd  around  the  barrel  most  of  the  time. 
A  half-dozen  girls  had  just  come  to  get  a  drink,  when  Frank, 
at  the  head  of  a  file  of  boys,  came  running  up  and,  snatching 
the  cup  rudely,  began  to  drink. 

"Shame  on  you,  Frank,"  cried  one  of  the  girls.  "Don't 
you  know  you  ought  always  to  let  girls  drink  first?" 

"I  don't 'know  that  girls  are  any  better  than  I  am,"  said 
Frank,  as  he  started  off  again. 

Not  long  after  Johnny  and  some  other  boys  came  up  to 
the  barrel,  and  shy  little  Mary  came  also. 

"Wait,  boys,"  said  Johnny,  dipping  out  a  cup  of  water. 
"Let  Mary  drink  first."  And  he  very  politely  handed  her  the 
cup.  Mary  drank  the  water  and  thanked  the  boy  as  she 
handed  the  cup  back. 

To  do  to  others  as  I  would 

That  they  should  do  to  me 
Will  make  me  honest,  kind  and  good. 

As  children  ought  to  be. 

V.  The  First  Woodpecker.     {Selfishness.) 

Long  ago,  when  the  fairies  were  on  the  earth,  one  of  them 
went  around  among  the  people  doing  good.  To  keep  people 
from  knowing  what  he  was,  the  fairy  dressed  himself  to  look 
like  an  old  man. 

One  day,  just  at  dark,  he  came  to  a  cottage  and  stopped 
to  rest.  He  had  had  a  long  day  and  was  very  cold,  tired  and 
hungry. 

In  the  cottage  he  found  a  woman  making  cakes  and  baking 
them  before  the  fire.  This  woman  was  well  dressed  and  had 
a  pretty  red  cap  on  her  head. 

"Good  woman,"  said  the  fairy,  "may  I  enter  your  cottage 
and  rest?  My  day  has  been  long  and  hard.  I  am  cold,  tired 
and  hungry." 

The  woman  looked  up  from  the  cakes  when  he  spoke.  She 
thought  he  was  some  poor  old  man,  and  only  nodded  her  head. 
The  fairy  came  in,  and  the  woman  kept  on  baking  her  cakes. 

After  a  while  the  visitor  spoke  again :  "My  good  woman, 
will  you  give  me  one  of  your  cakes  ?    I  am  so  hungry." 

The  woman  made  a  small  cake  and  put  it  down  to  bake. 
When  it  was  done,  she  thought  it  was  too  large  to  give  away. 
So  she  made  a  smaller  one,  but  this  was  also  too  large  to  give 
away. 

Then  the  fairy  grew  angry  and  said,  "You  shall  be  a 
woman  no  longer,  and  you  will  have  to  bore  for  what  you  eat." 
He  spoke  and  the  woman  was  gone.  But  there  before  the  fire 
was  a  woodpecker  with  a  red  cap  on  its  head.  The  red  cap 
was  all  that  was  left  of  the  woman. 
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That  was  the  first  woodpecker,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  woodpecker  bores  and  bores  for  all  he  gets  to  eat. 

yj.     The  Talking  Book.     {Neatness  and  Order.) 

One  evening  a  little  boy  was  reading  from  his  reader. 
Being  very  tired,  he  presently  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  the 
book  talked  to  him. 

It  said :  "You  ought  to  take  good  care  of  me.  Never  take 
hold  of  me  with  dirty  hands.  Please  don't  leave  me  out  in 
the  rain.  Don't  make  marks  on  me ;  it  spoils  my  looks.  Please 
don't  open  me  and  lay  me  face  downward  on  the  table.  Close 
me  when  you  are  through  with  me  and  lay  me  on  my  side." 

When  this  little  boy  awoke  he  remembered  what  his  reader 
had  said. 

VII.  Robbing  Birds'  Nests.     (Kindness  to  Animals.) 
Ralph  and  his  three  sisters  saw  a  bird's  nest  in  a  tree. 

They  all  wanted  to  know  what  was  in  the  nest.  Ralph  climbed 
the  tree  and  saw  four  little  eggs  in  the  nest.  He  thought  he 
would  show  the  eggs  to  his  sisters.  He  put  one  in  his  hat. 
The  poor  mother  bird  cried  out  loud.  The  little  girls  begged 
him  not  to  rob  the  nest,  so  Ralph  put  the  egg  back  again. 
Then  he  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  climbed  down.  The  poor 
bird  cried  until  the  children  were  quite  out  of  sight.  Ralph 
and  his  sisters  w^re  sorry  he  had  frightened  the  pretty  bird. 

VIII.  The  Cheerful  Candle.     (Cheerfulness  and   Unselfish- 

ness.) 

Two  white  candles  were  in  a  box  with  some  colored 
candles.  They  began  to  talk  together.  One  little  white  candle 
said:  "I  suppose  when  we  are  put  on  the  Christmas  tree  with 
these  other  pretty  candles,  no  one  will  care  to  look  at  us. 
Maybe  we'll  be  put  at  the  back  of  the  tree.  If  I  am  put  there 
I  won't  shine  at  all." 

"Why,  how  naughty  you  are,"  answered  the  other  white 
candle.  "I  don't  care  where  they  put  me.  I'm  going  to  shine 
as  bright  as  I  can  for  the  children." 

Soon  a  gentleman  came  into  the  store  and  bought  the  box 
of  candles.  He  took  it  to  a  hall  where  there  was  a  Christmas 
tree.  The  two  white  candles  were  put  at  the  back  of  the  tree. 
When  the  candles  were  lit  one  little  white  candle  tried  to  go 
out,  but  it  could  not;  the  other  shone  its  very  best.  "Oh,  see!" 
said  a  httle  girl,  "this  white  candle  shines  brighter  than 
any  other  candle  on  the  tree." 

"So  it  does,"  said  the  gentleman ;  "let's  put  it  at  the  top  erf 
the  tree.  It  is  such  a  cheerful  little  candle,  it  looks  like  a  star 
shining."  So  the  little  white  candle  had  the  best  place  on  the 
tree  because  it  tried  to  do  its  best. 

IX.  In  a  Minute.     (Procrastination.) 

Little  Mary  had  one  bad  habit.  If  you  asked  her  to  do 
anything,  she  was  sure  to  say,  "In  a  minute." 

If  her  mother  said,  "Mary,  please  shut  the  door,"  she 
would  say,  "Yes,  mother,  in  a  minute."  Even  if  her  father 
called  her  to  bring  his  newspaper,  it  was  just  the  same.  She 
never  did  anything  at  once. 

One  day  Mary's  little  canary  was  flying  around  the  room. 
Some  one  went  out  and  left  the  door  open. 

Mary's  mother  said :  "Shut  the  door,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  mother,  in  a  minute,"  said  Mary.  "I  just  want  to 
finish  reading  this  story." 


But  the  cat  did  not  wait.  In  she  came  with  a  bound,  and 
soon  had  Mary's  bird  in  her  mouth. 

Down  went  the  book  and  away  went  Mary  after  the  cat. 
Soon  she  came  back  crying,  with  the  Httle  dead  bird  in  her 
hand. 

Her  mother  felt  very  sorry,  but  she  only  said:  "My  dear 
litle  girl,  you  see  a  great  many  things  may  happen  in  a  minute. 
I  hope  you  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future." 

It  was  a  sad  lesson  for  Mary,  but  one  she  did  not  forget. 

X.     The  Wasp  and  the  Bee.    (Work  Before  Play.) 

A  wasp  met  a  bee  one  day  as  it  was  buzzing  by  and  said: 
"Little  cousin,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  it  is  you  have  so 
many  more  friends  than  I  have." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  bee,  "but  just  now  I  am  too  busy 
to  stop  a  minute.  I  must  work  this  morning  in  the  white 
clover  field,  first.  When  I  have  finished  my  work  I  will  talk 
to  you." 

Spelling. 

In  2A  where  spelling  is  begun,  words  are  selected  from 
the  pupils'  vocabulary,  class  readers  and  their  reproduction 
stories.  Series  of  words  are  built  up  by  putting  a  familiar 
phonogram  on  the  blackboard  such  as  at  and  prefixing  various 
phonograms  which  will  make  words  as  b,  f,  m,  r,  c,  p,  s,  etc. 
Initial  phonograms  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  For 
instance,  to  the  phonogram  st  may  be  added  ill,  op,  uck,  ay, 
and,  one,  etc. 

The  following  stories  have  been  condensed  from  reproduc- 
tion stories  for  use  in  spelling.  There  is  one  story  for  each 
month. 


I.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Jack  and  his  mother  were  hungry. 

They  wanted  some  food. 

The  mother  had  a  cow. 

She  told  Jack  to  sell  it. 

He  sold  it  for  some  magic  beans. 

She  threw  the  beans  away. 

They  went  to  bed  hungry. 

Next  morning  they  saw  a  beanstalk. 

It  seemed  to  reach  the  sky. 

II.  Little  Red  Hen. 

A  little  red  hen  found  a  seed. 

It  was  a  grain  of  wheat. 

The  cat  would  not  plant  it. 

The  dog  would  not  plant  it. 

The  little  red  hen  planted  it. 

The  seed  grew  to  be  a  wheat  stalk. 

The  wheat  became  ripe. 

The  little  red  hen  took  it  to  the  mill. 

She  carried  the  flour  back. 

She  made  the  flour  into  bread. 

The  cat  wanted  the  bread. 

The  dog  wanted  the  bread. 

The  little  red  hen  would  not  let  them. 

She  ate  it  herself. 
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ETHICAL   STORIES— 2B 

/.     The  Sixpence.     [Honesty.) 

"What  have  you  there,  Henry?"  asked  httle  Ben. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  sixpence!"  answered  Henry.  "I  found  it  in 
this  corner." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Ben.  "You  must  divide  with  me,  for  I  was 
with  you  when  you  found  it.  One  of  the  boys  must  have  lost 
it  this  morning." 

"No,  Ben,  it  is  not  mine.  If  I  did  find  it,  that  does  not 
make  it  belong  to  me." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  then  ?"  asked  Ben. 

"As  soon  as  the  teacher  comes,  I'll  give  it  to  her  and  ask 
her  to  find  out  to  whom  it  belongs." 

A  little  later  the  teacher  came  in  and  she  soon  found  the 
owner  of  the  sixpence.  It  belonged  to  a  little  boy  whose  father 
had   given   it   to   him. 

Harry  felt  much  happier  than  when  he  had  the  sixpence 
in  his  pocket. 

//.     The  Little  Light.     (Pride.) 

A  little  light  was  very  much  in  love  with  itself.  It  thought 
it  was  as  bright  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Again  and  again 
it  had  said  this  to  other  lights. 

One  night  a  man  heard  it  say  this  as  he  came  into  the 
house.  Just  back  of  him  the  wind  came  in,  and  out  went  the 
little  light. 

On  lighting  it  again  the  man  said:  "Say  no  more.  The 
lights  of  Heaven  never  go  out.    No  one  has  to  Hght  them." 

///.     The  Star  Dollars.     (Kindness  Rewarded.) 

There  was  once  a  poor  little  girl  who  had  neither  father 
nor  mother.  She  had  no  home ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  clothes 
she  wore.  With  only  a  piece  of  bread  in  her  hand  she  wan- 
dered into  the  country. 

She  met  a  poor  man  who  asked  for  something  to  eat.  She 
gave  him  the  bread.  Then  she  met  a  child  crying  because  his 
head  was  cold.  She  took  off  her  hood  and  tied  it  on  the  child's 
head.  She  met  another  child,  who  had  no  coat,  so  she  gave 
it  her  own  jacket.  As  she  stood  there  in  the  dark,  with  hardly 
any  clothing,  something  fell  from  the  sky  like  stars. 

She  picked  them  up.  They  were  gold  dollars.  She  went 
back  to  the  village  and  was  happy  the  rest  of  her  life. 

IV.  A  Kind  Boy.    (Generosity.) 

A  ragged  little  boy  sat  on  a  doorstep  eating  a  slice  of  bread. 
He  must  have  been  very  hungry,  for  he  took  great  bites.  He 
had  only  started  his  meal  when  a  little  dog  came  along.  The 
dog  sat  down  beside  the  boy  and  whined  softly. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  boy. 

The  dog  looked  up  at  the  bread  and  whined  louder. 

"This  isn't  a  bone ;  go  away,"  said  the  boy.  But  he  didn't 
speak  in  a  cross  way,  so  the  dog  stayed.  He  put  his  head 
on  the  boy's  knee  and  kept  on  whining. 

"Do  you  want  this  worse  than  I  do  ?"  asked  the  boy,  hold- 
ing out  the  bread.  At  this  the  dog  gave  a  quick  bark,  so  the 
boy  threw  him  the  rest  of  the  bread. 

V.  The  Bird  Charmer.    (Kindness  to  Animals.) 

James  and  Lucy  were  walking  in  the  fields.  They  saw  a 
man  a  long  way  off.  When  they  came  near  him  they  saw  a 
strange  sight. 

A  great  many  birds  were  about  him.     Some  were  on  his 


shoulders,  some  on  his  head,  and  others  on  his  hands.  They 
ate  crumbs  of  bread  from  his  mouth  and  flew  around  him  and 
seemed  to  kiss  him. 

Lucy  looked  at  the  man  and  said:  "The  dear  little  birds 
seem  to  know  and  love  you  well.  How  do  you  make  them  so 
tame  ?" 

"I  am  kind  to  them;  that  is  all,"  replied  the  man.  "They 
know  I  would  not  hurt  them  for  the  world." 

As  the  children  went  on  their  way  they  still  saw  the 
birds  on  the  man's  head,  shoulders  and  hands.  Little  James 
said :  "How  like  a  king  he  looks,  with  a  crown  of  birds  about 
his  head." 

It  is  better  to  rule  by  love  than  fear. 

VI.  The  Girl  in  the  Brook.    (Prompt  Obedience.) 

One  day  Mary  and  her  mother  crossed  the  little  stream 
that  came  from  the  pond.  The  stones  and  sand  were  white 
and  smooth. 

"May  I  play  in  the  water,  Mother?"  asked  Mary. 

"Yes,  if  you  turn  your  dress  up,  so  that  it  will  not  get 
wet,"  said  her  mother. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  pond. 

"Quick,  Mary,  come  here,"  cried  her  mother. 

Mary  did  not  stop  to  ask  why.  She  ran  to  the  place  where 
her  mother  stood.  Then  she  looked  back.  The  stream  was 
pouring  over  the  rocks.  The  great  water  gate  by  the  dam 
was  open. 

If  she  had  waited  she  would  have  been  carried  down  the 
stream  into  the  river. 

There  is  not  always  time  to  ask  why. 

VII.  How  Patty  Gave  Thanks.    (Gratitude.) 

Ah,  how  snug  it  was  in  the  barn  that  cold  December  night  1 
Farmer  Gray  shut  all  the  doors  and  then  went  away,  glad  to 
think  that  all  the  animals  were  comfortable.  When  he  had 
gone  the  cow  gave  a  faint  bellow  and  said :  "Something  beauti- 
ful happened  today.  Little  Patty  came  and  said  to  me:  T 
came  to  say  thank  you  for  the  milk  you  gave  me.'  Then  the 
child  put  a  large  apple  in  my  mouth." 

Then  the  horse  said:  "Little  Patty  came  and  thanked  me 
for  all  the  rides  I  gave  her.  Then  she  gave  me  some  fresh 
hay." 

"So  little  Patty  went  to  you,  too,"  said  a  sheep.  "She  gave 
the  flock,  including  myself,  some  extra  salt  this  morning,  and 
said :  'Thank  you  for  all  the  warm  clothes  you  made  me.' " 

Patty  thanked  the  chickens  for  the  eggs  they  gave  her. 

This  little  girl  made  the  day  a  real  "Thank  you"  day. 

The  cows,  horses,  sheep,  chickens  and  little  Patty  were 
very  happy  when  they  went  to  sleep  on  "Thank  you"  night. 

VIII.  The  Boy  Who  Cried  Wolf.     (Truth  and  Untruth.) 

A  litle  boy  took  care  of  some  sheep.  Not  far  away  some 
men  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  They  told  the  boy  to  cry  for 
help  if  a  wolf  came  after  the  sheep. 

The  boy  thought  he  would  have  some  fun,  so  he  called, 
"Help,  help,  the  wolf  is  here !"  The  men  left  their  work  and 
came  running  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  boy  only  laughed 
and  said  that  he  had  called  for  fun.  Not  long  after  he  called 
again.  The  men  came,  but  when  they  found  the  boy  was  only 
calling  for  fun  they  were  quite  angry. 
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At  last  the  wolf  did  come ! 

The  boy  called  and  called,  but  nobody  came  to  help  him. 
So  the  wolf  killed  all  the  sheep. 
IX.     The  Girl  Who  Wanted  to  Be  a  Kitten.     (Indolence.) 

Little  Nell  did  not  like  to  learn  her  lessons.  She  said, 
"I  wish  I  were  a  kitten,  because  kittens  do  not  have  to  learn 
lessons." 

"Well,"  said  her  mother,  "you  may  be  a  kitten,  if  you  like, 
but  if  you  play  like  a  kitten,  you  must  live  like  a  kitten." 

Nell  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  "How  happy  I  shall  be 
today."  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to, play,  and  at  dinner 
time  came  in  quite  hungry  and  dirty. 

Her  mother  cried  out,  "Go  away,  dirty  little  kitten." 

She  found  no  plate  on  the  table  for  her,  as  her  mother  said 
cats  and  kittens  were  fed  in  the  kitchen. 

The  cook  put  a  cup  of  milk  on  the  floor  for  her.  After 
a  while  she  gave  Nell  a  slice  of  bread,  saying:  "Here,  kitten, 
you  may  eat  this  with  your  milk." 

In  the  afternoon  her  mother  started  to  get  ready  to  go  out. 
"May  I  go,  too?"  asked  Nell. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  her  mother ;  "I  never  take  kittens  out  with 

me." 

When  her  mother  returned,  Nell  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  kitten  any  longer,  mother.  I  think  I  would  rather  study  my 
lessons." 

X.  Rover  and  the  Bags  of  Gold.     (Faithfulness.) 

Rover' was  a  spaniel  with  long  silken  ears.  He  went  every- 
where with  his  master  and  could  run  on  errands  as  well  as 

a  boy. 

One  day  Rover  and  his  master  set  out  on  a  journey  through 
the  woods.  His  master  rode  on  a  horse,  and  across  the  saddle 
he  placed  two  heavy  bags  of  gold.  After  a  while  the  man 
grew  tired,  so  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree,  and  placed  the  gold 
upon  the  ground.  "Watch  these  bags.  Rover,"  said  he, 
"I  want  to  sleep  awhile."  Rover  laid  his  nose  on  one  of  the 
bags  and  pricked  up  his  ears  to  hear  every  sound.  When 
he  thought  his  master  had  slept  long  enough  he  licked  his  face 
and  woke  him  up. 

The  man  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  swiftly  away.  But 
Rover  acted  strangely.  He  barked,  snapped  at  the  horse,  and 
even  tried  to  bite  his  master's  shoe.  Thinking  that  the  dog 
had  gone  mad,  the  man  shot  him.  The  poor  animal  fell,  but 
rose  again  and  ran  back  up  the  road.  After  awhile  the  man 
felt  for  his  bags  of  gold.  They  were  not  there.  He  galloped 
back  quickly,  looking  all  along  the  road  until  at  last  he  came 
to  the  place  where  he  had  slept.  There  he  saw  poor  Rover, 
almost  dead,  with  his  nose  resting  upon  a  bag  of  gold.  The 
faithful  dog  had  obeyed  orders  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  After 
that  Rover  was  tenderly  cared  for  and  lived  to  a  good  old 
age. 

XI.  The  Pike,  the  Crab  and  the  Crow. 

A  pike,  a  crab  and  a  crow  found  on  a  river  bank  a  cart 
filled  with  the  sweetest  fruits.  Each  said  he  saw  it  first,  and 
so  each  said  it  was  his. 

At  once  all  three  began  with  all  their  might  to  pull  away 
at  the  cart.  The  pike  pulled  forward ;  that  was  his  way.  The 
crab  pulled  backward;  that  was  his  way.  The  crow  pulled 
upward ;  that  was  his  way. 

They  all  worked  hard,  but  the  cart  never  moved ;  and  no 


doubt,  if  they  were  still  pulling  the  same  way,  the  cart  would 
be  standing  in  the  same  place. 

We  could  often  avoid  quarrels  if  we  were  not  to  act  like 
the  pike,  the  crab  and  the  crow. 

Stories  for  Spelling  and  Dictation. 
I. — The  Dog  in.  the  Manger. 

Some  hay  was  in  a  manger.  A  growling  dog  lay  on  the 
hay.  A  hungry  ox  came  along.  He  wanted  the  hay  for  his 
supper.  Now  the  dog  could  not  eat  the  hay.  Yet  he  would 
not  let  the  ox  touch  it.    The  poor  ox  went  away  hungry. 

New  Words. 

touch 


hay 

manger 

growling 


ox 


now 
yet 


poor 


along 
supper 

n. — The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 
A  dog  was  crossing  a  bridge.  He  held  a  piece  of  meat  in 
his  mouth.  In  the  water  he  saw  the  shadow  of  the  meat.  To 
him  it  seemed  like  a  larger  piece.  He  tried  to  get  it.  In  doing 
so  he  dropped  his  own  piece.  Then  the  greedy  dog  went  with- 
out any  dinner. 

New  Words. 

shadow  get 

like  doing 

greedy  so 

dinner  dropped 

larger  without 


crossing 

bridge 

held 


piece 
meat 


own 

any 

mouth 

water 

also 


111.— The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 
A  boy  saw  some  nuts  in  a  pitcher.  He  took  as  many  as  hi; 
hand  would  hold.  Then  he  tried  to  draw  out  his  hand.  Thi 
neck  of  the  pitcher  was  too  small.  His  fist  full  of  nuts  stud 
fast.  He  cried  for  his  mother  to  help  him.  His  father  tok 
him  what  to  do.  The  boy  dropped  most  of  the  nuts.  Thei 
he  was  able  to  take  out  a  few.  How  was  the  boy  like  tb 
greedy  dog? 


Ne7U  Words. 

nuts 

out 

stuck 

able 

pitcher 

neck 

cried 

few 

many 

too 

father 

how 

hand 

small 

help 

like 

hold 

fist 

what 

draw 

full 

most 

IV. — The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 
A  thirsty  crow  looked  for  some  water.  After  a  while  h 
found  a  little.  It  was  in  a  tall  pitcher.  He  tried  in  vain  t 
reach  it.  At  last  he  had  a  bright  thought.  First  he  droppe 
one  pebble  into  the  pitcher.  Then  he  dropped  in  another  an 
another.  After  some  time  the  water  rose  to  the  top.  The 
the  crow  could  drink  it.    Was  he  not  a  wise  crow? 


I 


thirsty 

crow 

looked 

while 

tall 


Ne^v  Words. 
vain  pebble 

last  into 

bright  another 

thought  time 


rose 
top 
drink 
wise 
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DRAMATIZATION  (THIRD  YEAR)  3A 

"JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK." 

Characters — Jack.  The   Giant's  Wife. 

His  Mother.  The  Butcher. 

The  Giant.  The  Fairy. 

Scene — Jack's  home.     (A  bare  but  clean  room.) 

Mother  (Sighing.) — Jack,  we  have  nothing  in  the  house  to 
eat  and  no  money  to  buy  food.  We  must  sell  the  cow,  for  we 
cannot  go  hungry. 

/flcA'^Mother,  let  me  go  to  town  and  sell  the  cow. 

Mother — Someone  will  surely  cheat  you. 

Jack — You  may  trust  me  to  make  a  good  bargain. 

Mother — Oh,  I  hope  you  will  get  something  that  will  keep 
us  for  a  while. 

Jaek — Just  wait  and  see,  mother.  (Leaves  the  house  with 
the  cow.) 

Scene  2 — (On  the  road  meets  a  butcher.) 

Butcher — Good  morning,  Jack,  where  are  you  going  with 
that  cow? 

Jack — We  have  nothing  to  eat  at  home  and  I  am  going  to 
town  to  sell  the  cow. 

Butcher — I'll  buy  it,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  going  to 
town. 

Jack — What  will  you  give  me  for  it? 

Butcher — In  exchange  for  your  cow,  I  shall  let  you  have 
these  wonderful  beans.  (He  opens  the  bag  and  brings  forth 
several  large  beans  of  many  colors.) 

Jack — Is  that  all  this  cow  is  worth? 

Butcher — But  look,  my  son,  these  are  not  ordinary  beans. 

Jack — (Hesitates,  then  says  in  a  soto  voice.) — Shall  I  sell 
our  cow  for  those  beans?  They  must  be  wonderful  beans  to 
be  worth  as  much  as  our  red  cow.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  take 
them.  (Jack  takes  the  beans,  places  them  in  his  hat  and  runs 
off  for  his  home.) 

Scene — Jack's  home. 

Mother  (Expectantly.)— Well,  Jack,  what  did  you  get? 

Jack — Look!  (Takes  out  from  his  hat  the  beans  which  he 
got  from  the  butcher.) 

Mother  (Impatiently.) — Come  now.  Jack,  don't  tease  your 
mother  any  more. 

Jack — Really,  mother,  this  is  all  I  got. 

Mother  (Angrily) — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sold 
our  beautiful  red  cow  for  a  handful  of  beans?  Oh,  why  did 
you  do  such  a  thing,  you  foolish  boy,  and  now  we  have  nothing 
more  to  sell.  We  have  nothing  to  eat,  we  shall  surely  starve. 
(Walks  up  and  down  the  room.) 

Jack — But  mother,  these  are  not  common  beans. 

Mother — Hush !  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
(Throws  the  beans  out  of  the  window.  Turns  to  the  boy.) 
Now,  go  to  bed. 

Jack — (Does  so,  discouraged.) 

(Next  Morning.) 

Jack  (Looks  out  of  the  window,  then  runs  to  mother.) — 
Mother!  Look  at  this  great  beanstalk.  See,  each  leaf  is  as 
big  as  a  man.  (Dresses  himself  quickly  and  runs  out  into  the 
yard,  to  see  what  has  happened.) 

Jack  (Calling  to  his  mother.) — See,  it  reaches  up  into  the 

I  sky.     I  shall  climb  this  ladder  and  see  how  far  it  reaches. 
(He  climbs  the  ladder.) 
Jack  (Reaching  the  top.) — At  last!    How  tired  I  am  and 


how  tiny  mother's  house  looks.     (Sits  down  to  rest.     Fairy 
approaches.) 

I'^airy — I'm  here  to  help  you.  Jack.  Do  you  see  that  castle 
in  a  distance?  The  giant  who  killed  your  father  and  robbed 
him  of  his  riches  dwells  there.  With  my  help  you  will  get 
that  which  belongs  to  you  and  your  mother.  Go!  And  fear 
not.  Follow  this  great  white  road  and  it  will  bring  you  to 
the  giant's  castle.  (Jack  does  as  he  is  told.  Walks  over  to 
an  old  woman  who  is  standing  outside  of  the  castle.) 

Old  Woman  (Giant's  wife.) — What  do  you  want,  my  boy? 

Jack — Oh,  please,  something  to  eat.  I  have  eaten  nothing 
today,  and  have  come  a  long  way. 

Giant's  Wife — You  may  have  something  to  eat,  but  yoa 
must  leave  as  soon  as  you  are  through.  This  house  belongs 
to  a  great  giant,  and  he  may  be  here  any  minute.  If  he  finds 
you,  he  will  eat  you,  and  will  punish  me  for  allowing  you  in. 
[Both  enter  the  house.] 

Jack — What's  this  great  noise?    Oh,  the  house  is  trembling.    ^ 

Gia<nt's  Wife — It  is  he.    Dear  me !    What  shall  I  do  ?   He  '  i 
will  eat  you  and  beat  me  black  and  blue,  if  he  finds  you  here. 

Jack — I  will  hide  in  this  great  oven.  (He  opens  the  door  of 
the  oven  and  creeps  in.)  Now  shut  the  door  and  we  shall 
be  safe. 

Woman  (Docs  as  she  is  asked.) — Don't  move!  Not  a 
sound  or  you're  lost. 

(Giant  arrives.  Jack  peeps  at  him  through  a  crack  in  the 
oven  door.) 

Giant  (Roars). 

Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum, 

I   smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 

Giant's 'Wife — It  is  only  a  leg  of  mutton  that  I  am  cooking 
for  your  dinner.     (Turns  the  mutton  before  the  fire.) 

Giant — I  want  to  rest.    Bring  me  my  little  hen. 

Giant's  Wife  (Places  a  beautiful  little  hen  upon  the  table 
before  the  giant.) — Here  it  is. 

Giant  (To  the  hen.) — Lay!  Lay  another!  (Leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  the  hen  laying  jfn  egg  every  time  she  is  told. 
The  Giant  falls  asleep.) 

Jack — He's  asleep !  This  hen  will  make  us  rich.  (Runs 
to  the  table,  reaches  as  high  as  he  can,  takes  the  hen  in 
both  hands  and  slips  her  under  his  arm.  Runs  as  fast  as  he 
can  down  the  beanstalk.) 

Giant  (Awakened  by  the  cackle  of  the  hen,  roars.) — Where 
is  wy  little  hen? 

Scene — Jack's  home. 

Jack  (Runs  up  to  his  mother  with  the  hen  under  his  arm.) 
— Here,  mother.  (Drops  the  hen  in  her  lap.)  At  last  this 
will  pay  for  our  cow.  This  hen  lays  golden  eggs,  and  we 
need  never  be  hungry  again.  Ask  her  to  lay  and  she  will 
give  you  an  tgg  of  gold. 

Mother — Lay,  lay,  lay,  lay.  (To  Jack.)  Exchange  this 
golden  egg  for  some  food,  I  am  starved.  Hurry !  (Jack  runs 
off  with  the  egg.) 

Next  Morning. 

(Jack  climbs  the  beanstalk  again,  and  sits  upon  a  stone    * 
to  rest.    He  then  walks  over  to  the  big  house.) 

Giant's  Wife — What  do  you  want? 

Jack — Please,  good  woman,  let  me  have  something  to  eat, 
I  have  not  eaten  anything  today. 

Giant's  Wife — Come  in.    Here  is  some  bread  and  jam. 
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Jack  (Hearing  a  great  noise.) — Oh,  he's  coming.  (Hides 
in  the  oven.) 

Giant  (Coming  up  quickly). 
Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum, 
I   smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 

Giant's  Wife — You  only  smell  the  leg  of  a  cow  that  I  am 
cooking  for  your  dinner. 

Giant — I  am  sure  someone  is  here.     (Throws  her  aside, 
looks  behind  the  door,  under  the  table  and  into  everything  , 
but  the  oven,  where  Jack  lay  trembling  with  fear.) 

Giant  (Eats  his  meal  very  quickly,  then  calls  to  his  wife.) — 
Bring  my  golden  harp,  my  hen  is  lost.  I  have  only  the  harp 
to  amuse  me. 

Giant's  Wife  (Places  a  beautiful- golden  harp  before  the 
giant) — Eh ^Here. 

Giant  (To  the  harp.)— Play.     (Falls  asleep.) 

Jack  (Creeps  out  of  the  hiding  place,  takes  the  harp  and 
runs  oflf  down  the  long  white  road  and  climbs  down  the  bean- 
stalk as  fast  as  he  could.) 

Harp  (Crys  out.) — Oh!    They're  stealing  me. 

Giant  (Roars.) — Stop,  boy!  Bring  back  my  harp  or  I 
will  break  your  bones.  (Runs  down  the  beanstalk  after 
Jack.) 

Jack  (Breathlessly.) — Quick,  mother!  Bring  me  the  ax. 
The  giant  is  coming  after  me.  (Gives  his  mother  the  harp 
and  taking  the  ax,  cuts  down  the  beanstalk  with  all  his  might.) 

(Giant  falls  to  the  ground,  sobs  heavily  and  dies.) 

Jack — Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  the  Giant  is  dead.  I  had 
to  do  this,  for  he  killed  father.  With  the  hen  to  lay  golden 
eggs  we  can  have  as  much  as  we  need  and  can  also  help 
others  who  are  in  want. 

Mother — Jack,  you  did  a  wise  thing  in  taking  the  beans. 
We  shall  always  be  happy. 

POOR  LITTLE  SPARROWS. 

Time  and  Place — Selected  by  teacher:  class-room,  yard  or 
assembly. 

Characters — Boys  and  several  imitation  birds  (made  from 
paper). 


John — See  that  sparrow !  T  am  going  to  try  and  shoot  him 
with  my  bean-shooter. 

James — Please  don't.    It  will  hurt  her. 

Frank — And  the  little  baby  sparrows  will  die. 

John — Why  will  they  die? 

Frank — You  just  watch. and  you  will  see  the  mother  find 
some  food  and  take  it  back  to  her  young  in  the  nest. 

James — There  she  goes  now.  See,  there  is  the  nest  in  that 
large  oak  tree. 

John — Just  look ;  she  has  four  tiny  little  sparrows  1 

Frank — If  you  kill  her,  those  tiny  little  birds  would  die. 

John — I  am  so  glad  you  told  me  not  to  do  it.  I  didn't 
think  about  her  children. 

James — We  know  you  don't  mean  to  be  cruel. 

John — I  am  going  to  bring  some  bread  (g)  crumbs  for 
them. 

Frank — ^We  can  each  take  a  day  to  bring  them  some  food 
until  the  little  birds  can  fly  by  themselves.  Let  us  go  now 
land  get  it. 


GAMES— 3A 

The  Mulberry  Bush — 3A. 
Arrange  the  children  in  a  circle,  and  have  them  perform 
the  action  as  given  in  the  following  song : 

Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 

the  mulberry  bush. 
Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush. 
On  a  bright  and  sunny  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  raise  our  hats, 

raise  our  hats, 
This  is  the  way  we  raise  our  hats 
On  a  bright  and  sunny  morning. 

Nod  our  heads. 

Clap  our  hands.  -' 

Clean  our  nails. 

Greet  our  friends. 

Smile  at  them. 

Take  his  arm. 

Help  the  blind. 

Cross  the  street. 

Board  the  car. 

Miss  Smith  Says — 3A. 

The  class  and  teacher  are  standing,  the  former  in  the  aisles,  i 
the  latter  near  her  desk,  facing  the  players. 

The  teacher  begins  with,  "Miss  Smith  says,  'Clap  youi 
hands  I' "  the  players  following  her  directions,  imitating  hen 
movements. 

When  she  says,  "Look  at  that  queer  man!"  pointing  an< 
looking  in  the  same  direction,  then  her  movements  are  not  tc 
be  imitated.  The  catch  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  time  to  tim« 
the  expression  "Miss  Smith"  is  omitted.  ■  Then  those  wlw 
forget  and  imitate  the  teacher's  movements  must  drop  out  o^ 
the  game,  by  taking  their  seats. 

Then  the  game  continues,  the  expression  "Miss  Smithi 
used  and  omitted  at  one  time  and  another.  "Miss  Smith  says 
'Bow  and  raise  your  hat  to  the  ladies !' "  "Miss  Smith  says 
'Shake  hands  with  your  neighbor !' "  "Shut  that  door 
"Miss  Smith  says,  'Please  shut  the  door !'  " 

A  Hearty  Laugh — 3A. 
'    This  laughing  game  is  both  instructive  and  amusing. 

One  child  starts  with  the  word,  "Ha !"  The  second  say: 
"Ha !  Ha !"  The  third,  "Ha !  Ha !  Ha !"  and  so  on,  each  takin 
his  turn  and  adding  a  "Ha !" 

These  interjections  must  be  uttered  without  giggling,  grir 
ning  or  loud  laughter.  As  each  one  violates  the  Rules  c 
Etiquette  he  drops  out  of  the  laughing  contest.  The  heart 
laughers  win  the  game. 

Quotations. 
"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 
"Maimers  are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things." 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  tin> 
you." 

"Manners  make  fortunes." 
"Politeness  costs  little  but  goes  far." 
"The  voice  with  the  smile  wins." 
"True  politeness  springs  from  a  due  regard  for  the 
of  others." 

"The  Flower  of  Courtesv  has  its  root  in  the  Golden  Rulq 
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DRAMATIZATION :     THE    TREES— 3B  Rubber  Tree  Spirit— And  I,  the  Spirit  of  the  Rubber  Tree, 

This  play  can  be  acted  entirely  by  girls,  entirely  by  boys  have  come  also  from  the  sunny  land  of  Brazil. 

or  by  both.    It  may  be  played  with  or  without  special  costumes.  King  Tree  Spirit— Welcome  each  of  you.     I  have  called 

In  the  event  of  its  being  played  without  special  costumes,  have  yo"  here  to  teach  this  silly  boy  that  each  tree  has  a  purpose. 

the  children  wear  placards  designating  their  characters.  (He  turns  to  the  north  and  claps  his  hands.    There  is  a  rustling 

Scene— By  the  side  of  a  brook  in  a  wood.  sound  and  the  Maple  Tree  Spirit  enters.) 

Maple  Tree  Spirit — I,  the  Maple  Tree  Spirit,  have  come  to 

Characters.  you,  O  King  Tree  Spirit,  from  the  fair  land  of  Canada. 

1.  Jack    A  large  boy  King  Tree  Spirit — Welcome,  Spirit  of  the  Maple  Tree.    I 

2.  Willie JEiis  smaller  brother  have  called  you  here  to  teach  this  silly  boy  that  each  tree  has  a 

3.  »Shade  Tree Spirit  purpose.     (He  turns  to  the  West  and  claps  his  hands.    There 

4.  Fruit  Tree    Spirit  is  a  rustling  sound  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Fruit  Tree  enters.) 

5.  Nut  Tree Spirit  Fruit  Tree  Spirit— I,  the  Spirit  of  all  the  Fruit  Trees, 

6.  Cork  Tree    Spirit  have  come  to  you,  O  King  Tree  Spirit,  from  the  land  of  the 

7.  Maple  Tree   Spirit  far  West. 

8.  Rubber  Tree  . ....    Spirit  King  Tree  Spirit— Welcome,  Spirit  of  the  Fruit  Tree,  I 

9.  Kmg  of  Tree  Spirits.  have  called  you  here  to  teach  this  silly  boy  that  each  tree  has 
Discovered— Children  standing  about  and  draped  in  brown  ^  purpose.     (He  turns  to  the  East  and  claps  his  hands.    There 

to  represent  the  trunks  of  the  shade  trees  in  the  wood.  '^  ^  rustling  sound  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Nut  Trees  enters.) 

(Enter  Jack  and  Willie,  Rear  Right.    Jack  runs  into  a  tree  ^"^  Tree  Spirit— I,  the  Spirit  of  the  Nut  Trees,  have  come 

and  bumps  his  head.)  ^'■°'"  ^^e  East  to  you,  O  King  Tree  Spirit. 

Jack Ouch!  King  Tree  Spirit — Welcome,  Spirit  of  the  Nut  Trees.    I 

\^T■1^•      T>-j         u                  I,     J  1.    J  5  have  called  you  here  to  teach  this  silly  boy  that  each  tree  has  a 

Willie — Did  you  bump  your  head  hard  ?  /  t  t    .     ,                 ,,.,.,,       ^ 

^    ,      ^^     ,             .  .     ,,„                ,         ,  .         .  .     .  purpose.     (He  looks  upward  and  claps  his  hands.    There  is  a 

Jack-Hard  enough!     What  are  they  doing  right  m  my  rustling  sound  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Shade  Trees  enters.) 

way !    Just  standing  there  and  blocking  up  the  road !    Willie,  c-i    j    i-        <-  •  •      t  , 

T„i  ^11            t    ^              J  shade  iree  hpirit — 1  have  come  from  above  down  to  you, 

1 11  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  _  ^^.      _       „  .\                                                                ^     ' 

U  King  Iree  Spirit. 

Willie — What  ?  &              t- 

^    ,      --,       .,,          ,         ,  King  Tree  Spirit— Welcome,  Spirit  of  the  Shade  Tree.    I 

Jack-We  will  cut  them  down.  have  called  you  here  to  teach  this  silly  boy  that  each  tree  has  a 

Willie — Are  they  father's  trees?  purpose. 

Jack— I  don't  know  who  owns  them.    Anyway  they  are  no  (All  gather  around  the  sleeping  boy.     The  King  Spirit 

good.    Who  cares  if  we  cut  down  a  lot  of  good-for-nothing  waves  his  wand  over  Jack.) 

^^^^^ ' .   .           '   ,                                     .  King  Spirit — Arise,  silly  boy,  and  listen  to  the  story  of  the 

Willie — Aren't  rhey  f,oou  for  anything  at  all?  Trees. 

Jack— They  have  i:o  use.    They  are  no  good  and  they  just  (Jack  arises  and  gropes  around  with  his  eyes  closed  as 

take  up  room  and  stand  in  our  way.    You  run  and  get  the  ax  though  asleep.) 

and  I'll  rest  here.  King  Spirit— This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Cork  Trees. 

Willie-I'd  just  as  soon  rest  here  while  you  get  it.  Cork  Tree  Spirit  (bowing)-Do  you  remember,  silly  boy 
(They  both  sit  down  under  a  tree.  Centre  Stage.)  that  last  year  you  and  your  brother  Willie  were  out  in  a  row- 
Jack— I  bet  you  can't  get  back  here  with  the  ax  before  I  boat  when  a  storm  came  up?     The  boat  tossed  and  rocked. 

count  to  1,000.  You  were  both  frightened  so  you  strapped  on  the  cork  life 

Willie— (Jumping  to  his  feet)— Bet  I  can!  preservers.    The  boat  turned  over  and  the  life  preservers  kept 

Jack— Bet  you  can't !    One,  two,  three,  four  (Willie  runs  you  from  drowning.    The  cork  that  kept  you  both  afloat  came 

off  stage,  right),  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twenty-one,  from  the  cork  tree. 

twenty-two,  twenty-three,  thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  thirty-  j^ck  (asleep)-That  is  true.    Those  life  preservers  saved 

three,  thirty-four,  ninety-one,  ninety-nine,  one  hundred — Oh !  Willie's  life  and  mine 

I'm  tired.    Guess  I'll  lie  down  under  this  good  for  nothing  old  r^,    rj,        „  .  ■.    ,.       .     ^     rn.         ,                         . 

re*     (U,  .t-^f^u^.  „.  *      A  t  M       I       t    17  .      i^-      %  *-°*  '■^^^  Spirit  (bowing)— Then  when  you  went  home 

ree.     (He  stretches  out  and  falls  asleep.)     Enter  King  Tree      j^,-  „; „  „,.  \  j-  •         t.  •    .i_         i 

^nJrJf  ^.»cc    I  •                     J            •              Mt        u        u  dripping  wet  your  mother  gave  you  medicine.    It  is  the  cork 

spirit  dressed  in  green  and  carrying  a  wil  ow  branch  as  a  ,.  ^.  !,_„„„  .i,„        ,•  •      ■    .u    u  ..i    r     l  r 

.,o„^     u*i                J           LT..       .  that  keeps  the  medicine  in  the  bottle  fresh  for  you. 

vand.    He  steals  over  and  sees  that  Jack  is  asleep.  t^-       ^        c~ 

King  Tree  Spirit-Ah,  silly  boy!    So  you  think  trees  are  ^^^'""^  ^'^^  Spint-And  here  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Rubber 
jood  for  nothing,  do  you  ?    I  will  prove  to  you  that  you  could 

lot  live  without  the  help  of  the  trees.     (He  faces  south  and  .  ^"hber  Tree  Spirit  (bowing)— The  rubbers  and  boots,  and 

laps  his  hands  twice.    There  is  a  rustling  sound  and  Rubber  raincoat  you  wear  in  stormy  weather  come  from  the  rubber 

Tree  Spirit  and  Cork  Tree  Spirit  enter  with  arms  outstretched  ^^^^-    ^°"'"  football  and  basket  ball  and  even  your  bean  shooter 

0  represent  branches  and  dressed  in  green.)  ^^^  P^''^'^  '"^^^  °^  rubber. 

Cork  Tree  Spirit — I,  the  Spirit  of  the  Cork  Tree,  have  Jack  (asleep) — Yes,  I  must  have  boots  and  rubbers, 

ome  to  you,  O  King  of  Spirits,  from  the  sunny  land  of  Brazil.  Rubber  Tree  Spirit— Yes,  only  this  morning  you  had  an 
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example  wrong  in  arithmetic.    How  did  you  correct  it?  JTou 
used  an  eraser  made  of  rubber. 

Jack  (asleep) — Yes,  I  use  my  eraser  very  often. 

King  Tree  Spirit— This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Maple  Trees. 

Maple  Tree  Spirit  (bowing)— I  have  come  from  the  far 
North  to  show  you,  silly  boy,  for  what  purpose  I  grow.  You 
have  in  your  pocket  a  piece  of  maple  sugar.  And  this  very 
morning  you  had  maple  syrup  on  your  cakes.  Do  you  know 
from  what  these  are  made  ? 

Jack  (asleep) — From  what? 

Maple  Tree  Spirit — From  the  Maple  Tree. 

Jack  (asleep) — Is  that  so?    I  just  love  maple  syrup. 

King  Tree  Spirit — This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  Tree  Spirit  (bowing)— I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  peach,  orange  and  other  fruit  trees.  We  grow 
that  people  may  have  our  fruit  to  eat.  You,  silly  boy,  ate  some 
fruit  this  very  day. 

Jack  (asleep)— That's  so.  I  had  an  orange  for  breakfast 
and  an  apple  at  lunch. 

King  Tree  Spirit — This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Nut  Trees. 
"i  Nut  Tree  Spirit  (bowing) — How  often  have  I  seen  you, 

silly  boy,  in  my  branches  shaking  down  hickory  nuts  and  wal- 
nuts. 

Jack — I  just  love  nuts. 

King  Tree  Spirit — And  here — all  about  you  are  the  shade 
trees. 

Shade  Tree  Spirit — What  would  you  do  without  me? 
When  the  summer  sun  is  hot  my  branches  keep  you  cool.  Be- 
sides that  my  roots  store  up  the  water  so  that  you  don't  have 
too  much  through  the  wet  season  and  have  enough  in  the  dry 
season. 

Jack  (asleep) — That's  so.  I  could  not  live  without  water. 
(He  gropes  about  with  eyes  closed  and  the  King  Tree  Spirit 
waves  a  wand  over  him.  Jack  falls  asleep  in  the  same  spot  as 
before.  The  Tree  Spirits  gradually  fade  away  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  came.  The  King  Tree  Spirit  steals  stealthily 
off  stage,  left.    Enter  Willie,  right,  carrying  the  ax.) 

Willie — Here  is  the  ax.  Wake  up  Jack.  (Jack  jumps  to 
his  feet.)  Here  is  the  ax  to  cut  down  those  good  for  nothing 
trees. 

Jack — Good  for  nothing — trees  good  for  nothing !  Why  we 
could  not  get  along  without  trees.  Why  Willie  every  tree 
grows  for  some  purpose ! 

CURTAIN. 


-    GAMES— 3B 

Do  as  I  Do  (a  Pantomime) — 3B. 

The  children  form  in  line,  one  being  chosen  as  leader. 
■Each  one  imitates  the  leader's  act  of  courtesy.  Any  one  fail- 
ing to  perform  the  required  feat,  drops  out.  The  leader  aims 
to  keep  the  line  moving  in  this  dumb  show.  He  bows,  raises 
rhis  hat,  shakes  hands  with  one  player,  seated,  claps  his  hands 
softly,  picks  up  a  piece  of  paper  (imaginary),  takes  a  pencil 
from  a  desk,  and  hands  it  to  the  owner,  blunt  end  foremost; 
knocks  on  the  door,  etc.  The  leader  and  his  followers  aim  to 
put  into  practice  the  little  talks  given  on  conduct  during  the 


GAMES— 4A 

A  Visiting  Game — 4A. 

All  heads  are  down  on  the  desks  and  all  eyes  closed.  The 
teacher  touches  one  who  tiptoes  softly  out  of  the  room,  and 
knocks  on  the  door,  which  he  holds  partly  opened.  '  As  soon 
as  the  knock  is  heard,  the  teacher  chooses  another  player  (who 
is  not  given  an  opportunity  to  glance  around  to  find  the  missing 
one)  to  answer  the  door,  calling,  "Who  is  it?"  Then  all  wake 
up  and  listen  attentively.  The  visitor  answers,  "It  is  I."  If 
the  child  recognizes  the  visitor's  voice,  he  must  let  it  be  known 
by  saying,  "Come  in,  John."  John  enters.  The  hostess  shakes 
hands  with  him,  saying,  "Why,  how  do  you  do?"  The  aiiUi- 
ence  applauds. 

Then  the  game  proceeds  as  before,  but  this  time  the  hostess 
entertains  by  choosing  two  from  the  sleeping  players  to  be  the 
visitor  and  hostess. 

Should  the  voice  of  the  visitor  be  strange,  the  little  guesser 
says,  "You  are  a  stranger.  I  do  not  know  you.  Good  morn- 
ing." Then  he  looks  about  to  find  the  vacant  seat  and  the 
missing  player.    Both  sit,  and  others  are  chosen. 

At  the  end  all  the  welcomed  visitors  and  hospitable 
hostesses  are  applauded  by  the  class. 

Do  You  Know  Him? — 4A. 

The  players,  with  the  exception  of  one,  remain  seated. 

The  game  begins  with  the  teacher  saying,  "I  know  a  polite 
boy  in  this  class.  When  he  met  me  this  morning,  he  raised  his 
hat  and  said,  'Good  morning.  Miss  Smith!'  Do  you  know 
him?  His  name  is  John  Brown."  Then  alert  John  Brown' 
jumps  up  from  his  seat  and  runs,  chased  by  the  player,  stand- 
ing. John  Brown  tries  to  reach  his  own  seat  without  being 
tagged.  If  he  succeeds  in  so  doing,  he  changes  places  with 
the  chaser,  who  then  drops  out  of  the  game.  Should  he  not 
succeed  in  evading  the  clutches  of  the  chaser  and  be  tagged,  he  > 
(John  Brown)  drops  out  of  the  game  and  the  same  chaser 
waits  for  another  victim. 

The  game  proceeds  as  before.  The  teacher  may  say,  "I 
know  a  polite  girl  in  this  class.  Whenever  she  passes  in 
front  of  anybody  she  says,  'Excuse  me-.'  Her  name  is  Susie 
Jones."  Then  Susie  Jones  is  chased.  The  teacher  continuesi 
"I  know  a  polite  girl.  She  says,  'Yes,  Miss  Smith.'  Her  name' 
is  Daisy  Taylor."  "I  know  a  polite  child.  He  never  laughs  ati 
others'  mistakes.  His  name  is  Joe  Smith."  "I  know  a  polite 
girl  in  this  class.  She  never  interrupts.  Her  name  is  Sarah 
Stewart."  "I  know  a  polite  boy.  He  never  shouts  to  his  play- 
mates. His  name  is  Sam  Black."  i 
Neighbor,  Neighbor — iA. 

All  the  players  stand  in  a  circle.  The  leader  begins  with 
a  question  to  his  left-hand  neighbor,  "Neighbor,  neighbor, 
how  are  you?"  The  proper  response  will  be,  "Very  well,  I 
thank  you.  How  are  you?"  To  this  the  leader  responds; 
"Just,  just  so,"  waving  his  right  hand,  and  continuing  to  do 
so  throughout  the  game.  The  second  player  then  addresses 
the  third  to  his  left  with  the  same  question,  to  which  the  same 
response  is  given.  The  second  player  as  well  as  the  first  if 
waving  his  right  hand.  After  the  second  round,  the  left  hand 
is  waved,  after  the  same  question  and  response.  After  tht 
third  round,  the  right  foot  is  moved  like  a  treadle.  After  thf 
fourth  round  the  left  foot  is  set  in  motion.  On  the  fifth  the 
head,  nodding  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  as  well  as  hands  ant 
feet  in  motion,  present  a  very  funny  spectacle.    So  the  gann 
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SKETCHES  FOR  DRAMATIZATION— 4A 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

(In  preparing  to  dramatize  an  historic  incident  in  this 
grade,  the  aim  should  be  vividness  of  presentation  rather  than 
accuracy  of  concept.  The  pupils  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth ;  but 
after  having  heard  the  story  told,  they  are  capable  of  fixing  it 
in  memory  with  the  aid  of  dramatization.  We  cannot  expect 
them  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  John  Carver,  William 
Bradford,  Miles  Standish,  but  the  use  of  their  names  will  bring 
the  children  to  realize  them  as  founders  of  Plymouth,  and  later 
on  in  school  life  when  these  personages  are  encountered  again, 
they  will  be  greeted  as  familiars.) 

1.  Voyage  of  the  "Mayflower." 

Children  represent  Pilgrim  families.  Some  among  them 
may  be  given  historic  names,  William  Bradford,  John  Carver, 
John  Endicott,  etc.  They  look  out  to  sea,  wondering  when 
land  will  appear.  They  speak  of  their  home  in  England  and 
in  Holland,  and  speak  of  the  happiness  they  hope  to  find  in  a 
new  world  where  they  will  be  free  to  worship  God  as  they 
choose.  One  cries  "Land!"  The  others  look  in  the  direction 
pointed  out.  All  agree  that  their  journey  is  nearly  ended. 
John  Carver  calls  them  together.  He  speaks  of  the  necessity 
for  government  in  the  new  country.  Some  one  must  take  the 
place  in  Plymouth,  of  King  James  who  reigns  in  England. 
They  hold  an  election.    Carver  is  elected  governor. 

* 

2.  Plymouth. 

Samoset  and  other  Indians  appear  among  the  Pilgrims. 
The  Pilgrims  begin  to  make  signs,  and  are  very  much  sur- 
prised when  Samoset  says,  "Welcome,  Englishmen !"  The  In- 
dians examine  the  dress  of  the  Pilgrims.     The  latter  exclaim 

'  "•:cT  the  furs,  skins  and  feathers  of  the  Indians.      They  ask 

Indians  about  their  houses.   Wigwams  are  described.   The 

i'rims  decide  that  log  houses  are  preferable.    The  men  start 

'J  chop  down  trees.      The  women  begin  to  locate  sites  for 

houses.    The  boys  ask  the  Indians  how  to  make  bows  and  ar- 

■  rows.  Some  of  the  men  ask  the  Indians  where  they  can  fish 
and  hunt.  Those  who  represent  the  children  keep  asking  if 
they  can  go  to  the  store  for  this  and  that,  and  are  told  over 
and  over  again  that  this  is  a  new  country  with  nothing  in  it 
but  rocks,  sea  and  land ;  and  that  there  will  be  no  houses,  no 
stores,  no  streets,  no  food  except  what  is  provid«d  by  the  work 
Df  all. 

3.  The  First  Winter. 
All  appear  very  dejected.     They  speak  of  the  cold,  the 

scarcity  of  food,  the  wind  that  blows  in  between  the  logs  of 
heir  houses.  Some  recall  the- warmth  and  comfort  they  left 
)ehind  in  England.  Others  speak  of  fathers,  mothers,  sisters, 
)rothers,  in  the  cemetery  on  the  hill. 

The  captain  of  the  Mayflower  enters.  He  is  leaving  for  Eng- 
and  the  next  day.  He  asks  them  to  abandon  this  wilderness  and 
eturn  with  him.  Some  come  forward  eagerly  as  if  ready  to 
CO.  William  Bradford  reminds  them  that  going  back  means 
return  to  religious  persecution.  Are  they  willing  to  face 
hat  again  after  having  fled  from  it  once  ?    They  decide  to  re- 


main. One  says  the  worst  is  over,  spring  is  on  the  way.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  rivers  will  teem  with  fish,  and  the  woods  with 
game.  They  can  patch  their  log  houses  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
Here,  in  Plymouth,  they  have  their  own  meeting  house,  and 
they  are  free  to  worship  as  they  please.  It  will  soon  be  time 
for  the  spring  planting.    They  are  in  Plymouth  to  stay. 

4.     The  Thanksgiving  Feast. 

The  l^ilgrims  are  full  of  joy.  They  speak  of  the  harvest, 
the  corn,  the  fish  they  have  dried,  the  berries  they  have  gath- 
ered from  the  woods.  Others  tell  how  they  worked  during  the 
summer  plastering  the  houses  with  earth  to  make  them 
weather-proof.  They  can  face  the  winter  with  cheerful  hearts. 
Bradford  bids  them  remember  that  all  these  things  are  the 
gifts  of  the  Almighty.  One  says  that  they  should  refrain  from 
work  one  day,  and  devote  it  to  thanksgiving.  Another  sug- 
gests that  after  they  hold  a  thanksgiving  service  in  their  meet- 
ing house,  they  all  assemble  together  and  make  a  great  feast. 
All  agree.  The  men  go  to  the  woods  to  shoot  turkeys.  The 
women  begin  to  talk  about  the  pies  they  will  make.  The  boys 
want  to  invite  the  Indians,  and  they  go  oflf  with  the  invitation. 

George  Washington. 

1.  The  Story  of  the  Colt. 

The  boy,  Washington,  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  others. 
They  exclaim  over  the  death  of  the  colt.  Washington  says  he 
rode  it  too  long  and  too  fast ;  he  adds  that  it  was  his  mother's 
favorite,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  it.  The  boys 
suggest  various  ways  of  shifting  the  blame:  Don't  say  any- 
thing about  it.  Say  the  colt  ran  away.  Say  you  don't  know 
who  rode  him.  Washington  says,  "Whatever  I  say  will  be  the 
truth."  They  go  together  to  Madam  Washington,  and  George 
says,  "Madam,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  have  killed  your 
colt."  His  mother  scolds,  but  ends  by  saying  she  can  always 
depend  on  him  for  the  truth. 

2.  The  Commander  in  Chief. 

Neighbors  come  with  news  to  Madam  Washington.  There 
is  to  be  war  with  England.  Americans  desire  to  be  free.  They 
are  going  to  drive  the  English  from  the  colonies.  They  have 
sent  word  of  their  intention  to  King  George  III.  All  the 
colonies  are  raising  regiments.  Who  does  she  think  has  been 
made  Commander  in  Chief,  by  Congress?  "George,  of 
course,"  says  his  mother.  She  tells  how  brave,  truthful  and 
trustworthy  he  has  always  been  since  he  was  a  very  little  boy. 

3.  The  First  President. 

The  whole  class  may  represent  the  electors.  The  presiding 
officer  announces  that  they  are  about  to  elect  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States.  One  proposes  Washington.  Two  or 
three  stand  up  one  after  another  and  give  a  short  sketch  of 
his  life,  and  his  services  to  the  country.  They  then  proceed  to 
the  election.  (Each  child  should  be  given  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  to  write  Washington's  name.  These  ballots  may 
then  be  dropped  into  a  box.  Tellers  may  count  and  announce 
the  votes.)  When  Washington  is  declared  elected,  all  cheer. 
One  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  vote  for  any  one  else. 
Another  wonders  if  such  a  thing  will  ever  happen  again. 

The  presiding  officer  delegates  three  to  notify  Washington 
of  his  election. 
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GAMES— 4B. 
The  Kaleidoscope — 4B. 

The  players  are  seated,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six 
who  stand  at  the  front  of  the  room.  These  standees  are  given 
"Golden  Keys  to  Courtesy"  (polite  expressions),  when  they 
respond  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  hands  a  book  to  one,  who  takes  it,  saying, 
"Thank  you.  Miss  Smith."    (A  Golden  Key.) 

Of  another  she  asks,  "Do  you  like  history,  Tom?" 

The  response  may  be,  "Yes,  Miss  Smith."  (The  second 
Golden  Key  to  Courtesy.) 

To  another  Miss  Smith  says,  "Good  morning,  Dick." 

The  response,  "Good  morning.  Miss  Smith,"  serves  as  the 
third  Key  to  Courtesy. 

The  fourth  is  requested  to  pass  in  front  of  the  teacher. 
This  he  does  with  an  apology,  "Excuse  me,"  or  "Pardon  me." 
(The  fourth  Golden  Key  to  Courtesy.) 

Of  a  fifth  she  may  ask,  "How  are  you  feeling  to-day  ?" 

The  response  may  be,  "Very  well,  thank  you.  Miss  Smith." 
(The  fifth  Golden  Key  to  Courtesy.) 

Then  the  players,  seated,  name  the  five  Golden  Keys  to 
Courtesy  in  order:  1.  "Thank  you,  Miss  Smith."  2.  "Yes, 
Miss  Smith."  3.  "Good  morning.  Miss  Smith."  4.  "Excuse 
me."    5.  "Very  well,  thank  you." 

Then,  when  all  heads  are  resting  on  the  desks  and  all  eyes 
closed,  the  Golden  Keys  change  places  (two  or  three).  After 
they  have  been  rearranged  the  signal  is  given  to  wake  up. 
Individuals  are  called  on  to  name  the  Keys  to  Courtesy  in 
their  new  arrangement.  Those  who  succeed  in  so  doing  change 
places  with  those  representing  the  Golden  Keys  to  Courtesy. 
The  game  continues.  Other  questions  and  other  responses  are 
utilized. 


The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  of  Society — 4B. 

About  ten  children  are  selected  to  represent  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  of  society.  Those  who  represent  the  sheep  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  courteous  toward  others.  Those  who 
represent  the  goats  show  by  their  roughness,  their  insolence 
and  their  lack  of  consideration  for  others  what  they  are. 

At  a  given  signal  from  the  teacher  the  game  begins  while 
the  players  seated  watch,  trying  to  find  out  which  are  which. 
The  sheep,  representing  the  polite  members  of  society,  bow, 
raise  their  hats,  keep  to  the  right,  greet  one  another  with, 
"Good  morning.  Max,"  apologize  by  saying,  "Excuse  me," 
or  "Pardon  me."  They  may  use  other  forms  of  conven- 
tional social  usage,  as  "Thank  you,"  "Yes,  mother,"  "Please," 
etc.  The  goats,  representing  the  il-mannered  people,  push  one 
another,  break  through  lines,  not  attempting  to  adhere  to  the 
traffic  regulations  of  keeping  to  the  right,  slap  one  another, 
snatching  at  another's  belongings,  keep  hands  in  pockets  and 
hat  on  head,  when  greeting  an  acquaintance,  point  at  objects, 
laugh  boisterously  and  shout. 

Then  a  shepherd  is  chosen  frpm  the  players,  seated.  He, 
knowing  his  sheep,  as  polite  members  of  society,  separates 
them  from  the  goats.  He  and  his  flock  receive  hearty  applause 
from  all.    Thus  the  game  ends. 

0  bserva  tion — 4S . 
On  the  teacher's  desk  are  different  objects,  as  pencil, 
pen,  knife,  scissors,  books,  chalk,  blackboard,  erasers,  forks. 


napkin  and  other  material  used  to  demonstrate  lessons  on 
conduct.  The  players,  while  marching  past  the  desk,  glance 
at  the  articles,  return  to  their  seats  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
write  the  list  from  memory.  The  player  wins  who  writes 
the  longest  list. 

Then  follows  a  quick  review  on  the  proper  handling  and 
distribution  of  this  material,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
the  social  conduct  of  the  school  and  the  home. 

M^ho  Said  It?—4B. 
{Recognition  of  voices.) 

One  player  stands  with  his  back  to  the  class. 

The  teacher  indicates  by  touching  one  of  the  players 
seated  that  the  game  is  to  begin.  The  player  rises,  saying, 
"How  are  you  feeling  to-day,  John?"  The  little  guesser  in 
front  recognizes  the  voice  and  responds  with,  "Very  well,  I 
thank  you,  Mary."  If  he  respond  correctly,  he  retains  his 
position  in  front.  If  he  fail  to  guess  the  name  of  the  speaker 
and  use  the  polite  expression,  he  turns  to  see  who  is  the  player, 
and  changes  places  with  her. 

Other  polite  expressions  that  may  be  used  are : 

"Will  you  kindly  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  Sadie?" 

"Certainly,  Mary." 

"Good  morning,  Tom." 

"Good  morning.  Sue." 

"Will  you  have  some  bread,  Florence?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Marion." 

"Did  you  see  the  fire,  Dick  ?" 

"No,  Bob." 

"Good-bye.    Come  again,  Grace." 

"I  will  be  pleased  to.    Good-bye,  Carrie." 

"How  are  you  feeling  to-day,  Miriam?" 

"Very  well,  thank  you,  Sam." 

"What  do  you  do  before  entering  the  principal's  office, 
Jim?" 

"I  knock  on  the  door,  Tim." 

"How  do  we  welcome  a  visitor,  Ted?" 

"We  oflfer  her  a  chair,  Donald."  I 

"When  we  are  spoken  to,  Sarah,  what  attitude  should  we 
take?" 

"We  should  rise  and  respond,  Mabel." 

Blackboard  Relay — AB. 

The  class  is'seated,  with  an  even  number  of  players  in  each 
row.  A  piece  of  crayon  is  given  to  the  children  in  the  first 
seats.  At  a  given  signal  these  children  run  forward,  write  i 
a  word  beginning  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard  on  such  subjects 
as.  Conduct  at  Home,  Conduct  in  School,  Conduct  on  the 
Street.  Quotations  (memorized)  or  Washington's  Rules  of  | 
Etiquette  may  thus  be  reviewed.  '■ 

After  the  first  player  in  each  row  has  written  his  word, 
he  returns  to  his  seat,  handing  the  chalk  to  the  player  behind. 
The  second  child  writes  a  word  after  the  second,  to  which  it 
must  bear  some  relation.  Then  each  in  turn  adds  a  word  until 
the  sentence  is  completed,  punctuating  the  same.  If  the  j 
sentence  be  short,  others  may  be  written.  The  row  finishing 
first  wins,  or  the  row  which  scores  the  highest  number  of 
points — 25  for  speed,  25  for  spelling,  25  for  grammatical  con- 
struction, 25  for  penmanship. 
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Suggestive  Sentences. 
Conduct  at  Home. 

Don't  use  a  knife  for  a  fork. 
Don't  drum  on  the  table. 
Don't  talk  with  food  in  your  mouth. 
Don't  overload  your  fork. 

Don't  polish  your  spoon  by  putting  it  too  far  into  your 
mouth. 

Be  respectful  to  your  elders. 

Conduct  on  the  Street. 

Keep  to  the  right. 

Don't  obstruct  the  sidewalks. 

Don't  throw  papers  on  the  pavement. 

Don't  shout. 

Don't  stare  at  deformed  people. 

Don't  point  at  objects. 

Respect  other  people's  rights. 

Conduct  in  School. 
Be  respectful  to  your  elders. 
Don't  interrupt.  ; 

Don't  laugh  at  others'  mistakes. 
Enter  the  room  quietly. 
Say,  "Yes,  Miss  Smith." 
Don't  tell  tales. 
Offer  a  chair  to  a  visitor. 
Don't  shuffle  your  feet. 
Keep  to  the  right. 
Welcome  a  visitor. 
Don't  lend  or  borrow  material. 

Conduct  in  the  Outside  World. 

Don't  call  to  those  across  the  street  or  to  those  in  windows 
^bove. 

Be  respectful  to  the  aged,  the  weak  and  the  infirm. 

Guide  the  blind. 

Give  up  your  seat  in  the  car  to  the  aged  and  the  weak. 

Be  kind  to  dumb  animals. 

Don't  speak  to  your  elders  unless  spoken  to. 

Be  neat  and  clean. 

Don't  talk  in  public  assemblies  during  a  play,  song  or 
lecture. 

Be  unselfish. 

"Do  a  good  turn  daily,"  the  motto  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Golden  Keys  to  Courtesy. 
"  'Good  morning,'  that's  the  golden  key 
That  unlocks  every  door  for  me. 
When  evening  comes,  'Good  night,'  I  say, 
And  close  the  lid  of  each  glad  day. 
When  friends  give  anything  to  me, 
I'll  use  my  little  'Thank  you'  key. 
'Excuse  me,'  'Beg  pardon,'  too, 
When  by  mistake  some  harm  I  do." 

"Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with 'ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys. 
And  don't  forget  that  two  are  these — 
'I  thank  you,  sir,'  and  'If  you  please.' " 


NOTES    ON    HISTORY— NEW    YORK— 5A 

It  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  New  York 
passed  out  of  Dutch  rule.  But  even  to  this  day  their  influence 
is  present.  Dutch  names,  Dutch  ways  and  Dutch  ideas  still 
linger  to  remind  us  of  those  sober-minded,  thrifty  and  liberty 
loving  people.  Brooklyn,  the  Bowery,  Perel  or  Pearl  Street 
are  names  of  places  that  have  survived  since  the  days  when 
New  York  was  in  its  infancy  and  under  Dutch  sway.  The 
pretty  fable  of  St.  Nicholas  was  repeated  to  the  children  of 
New  Amsterdam  just  as  the  children  of  today  hear  it.  The 
high  stoop  and  its  Summer  delights ;  New  Year's  calling,  and 
Easter  customs  were  all  first  introduced  by  the  Dutch. 

But  though  the  Dutch  did  build  well,  they  built  better  than 
they  knew.  Never  did  the  most  ambitious  Dutchman  in  New 
Amsterdam  dream  that  this  city  was  destined  to  grow  in  so 
short  a  time  or  in  any  length  of  time  to  be  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  world.  Nay,  never  did  it  occur  to  him  that  it  would 
be  of  any  other  importance  than  as  a  trading  post.  In  short, 
it  was  trade  that  attracted  the  settlers  and  caused  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  New  York  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  giving  access  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  made  Manhattan  Island  a  desirable  place 
to  settle.  Several  years  after  Hudson  had  discovered  the 
Hudson  River  and  explored  the  surrounding  country,  a  Dutch 
ship,  whose  captain  was  Adrien  Block,  arrived  in  New  York 
Bay  and  took  a  cargo  of  furs  back  to  Holland.  The  following 
year  he  returned  for  another  cargo  of  furs.  But  his  ship  took 
fire  and  was  burned.  Little  daunted,  Block  and  his  men  set 
to  work  to  build  some  log  huts  on  Manhattan  Island  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  cold,  for  it  was  Winter.  In  the  following 
Spring  they  built  another  ship  in  which  to  sail  back  to  Hol- 
land. Block's  houses  were  the  first  erected  in  New  York,  and 
his  ship  was  the  first  built  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  West  India  Company  was  soon  chartered  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  New  Netherlands,  as  the  Dutch  called  their 
possessions  in  America.  The  company  was  bound  under  its 
charter  to  send  settlers  to  America.  Accordingly  a  number 
of  French  speaking  Belgians,  called  Walloons,  were  sent  over 
here  in  1624  and  settled  on  the  East  River  side  of  Long  Island 
at  Walloon  Bay,  now  known  as  Wallabout.  Others  were  soon 
sent  to  build  a  trading  post  at  Fort  Orange,  where  Albany 
now  stands,  and  still  others  settled  on  Manhattan  Island.  In 
1626,  Peter  Minuit  was  sent  out  and  appointed  first  Dutch 
Governor  of  New  Netherlands. 

Minuit  (1626-1633)  made  a  wise  and  shrewd  governor. 
He  sought  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians  and  he  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  colonists  were  not  troubled  by  the  Iroquois 
for  many  years.  His  fn-st  act  was  to  buy  the  island  from  them, 
paying  them  with  beads  and  other  trinkets  amounting  to  about 
twenty-five  dollars.  A  fort,  a  warehouse  and  a  mill,  which 
also  served  as  a  church,  were  built.  Trade  with  the  Indians 
for  the  furs  of  beavers  was  the  sole  object  of  the  settlement, 
and  Minuit  cultivated  and  built  up  this  trade. 

In  order  to  attract  settlers,  a  grant  of  land  was  given  to 
any  man  who  would  bring  fifty  settlers  to  New  Netherlands. 
Such  a  man  was  to  be  the  lord  and  magistrate  of  the  tract  of 
land.  The  Dutch  called  him  a  patroon.  The  patroons  soon 
caused  much  trouble.  Though  they  had  many  privileges,  they 
were  forbidden  to  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians.  This  right 
was  reserved  for  itself  by  the  company.     The  patroons  did. 
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however,  carry  on  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians  and  Minuit 
was  accused  of  favoring  the  patroons.  As  a  result  of  many 
complaints  against  him  he  was  recalled  to  Holland. 

Walter  Van  Tvviller  (1633-1637)  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Minnit.  On  the  same  ship  with  him  came  Bogard,  the  first 
minister,  and  Rolandsen,  the  first  schoolmaster  of  the  colony. 
Governor  Van  Twiller  was  a  weak-minded  man  who  looked 
more  after  his  own  interests  than  after  those  of  the  colony. 
After  four  years,  in  which  he  attempted  only  to  enrich  him- 
self, he  was  recalled. 

William  Kieft  (1637-1647)  was  the  third  governor.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  active  but  a  warlike  man.  He  treated  the 
Indians  harshly  and  thus  brought  many  wars  with  the  Indians 
upon  the  colony.  Under  his  direction,  a  stockade  was  built 
across  the  island.  It  followed  the  line  of  Wall  Street,  which 
receives  its  name  from  the  wall  built  by  Kieft.  On  account 
of  the  trouble  Kieft  caused  with  his  wars  with  the  Indians  he 
was  finally  recalled. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  (1647-1664)  was  sent  to  New  Amsterdam 
to  succeed  Kieft  as  governor.  Stuyvesant  was  a  kind  man, 
who  believed  in  governing  the  colony  as  a  father  does  his  chil- 
dren. But  he  was  very  stern,  had  a  bad  temper  and  desired 
to  have  his  own  way.  For  all  that  he  was  very  just.  Stuy- 
vesant was  a  soldier  who  had  taken  part  in  European  wars  in 
which  he  lost  a  leg.  On  account  of  his  wooden  leg,  which  was 
encircled  by  silver  bands,  he  was  nicknamed  "Old  Silverleg." 
Many  a  time,  when  in  a  temper  he  stamped  about  on  his 
wooden  leg  and  used  strong  language.  But,  all  in  all,  he  was 
the  best  of  the  Dutch  governors. 

Under  his  direction  tKe  city  was  made  more  beautiful  and 
thrived  better  than  ever.  He  was  so  obstinate,  though,  and  so 
persistent  in  governing  as  he  pleased  that  the  people  sent  a 
petition  to  the  mother  country,  demanding  the  rights  to  which 
as  Dutchmen  they  were  entitled.  Finally  the  people  ob- 
tained a  municipal  charter  and  New  Amsterdam  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  city.  Thenceforth,  Stuyvesant  had  to  rule  with 
the  aid  of  a  council  instead  of  as  he  himself  saw  fit. 

The  colony  prospered  so  well  that  England  looked  upon 
New  Amsterdam  with  envious  eyes.  Charles  II,  King  of 
England,  laid  claim  to  New  Netherlands  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Cabots.  Charles  gave  New  Netherlands  as  a 
grant  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York.  The  Duke  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  The  English  ships 
appeared  in  the  bay  and  demanded  the  Dutch  troops  to  evacuate 
the  city.  The  defenses  of  the  city  were  poor,  but  Stuyvesant 
would  rather  be  taken  out  dead  than  surrender.  But  the  people 
did  not  care  to  resist.  Finally,  'Stuyvesant  gave  way,  and  his 
head  bowed  in  sorrow,  he  marched  out  %f  the  fort  at  the  head 
of  his  soldiers  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying.  Thus  the 
English  took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  name  they 
changed  to  New  York,  as  we  know  and  love  it  today.  The 
province  of  New  Netherlands  they  also  called  New  York, 
both  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  returned  to  Holland,  but  soon  he  came 
back  to  the  city  over  which  he  had  ruled  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  lived  on  his  farm  where  he  ended  his  days.  In  St. 
Mark's  Church,  built  upon  land  he  once  owned,  his  body  lies 
buried  as  may  be  read  upon  the  tablet,  erected  in  his  honor, 
over  his  remains. 
.    The  first  English  governor  was  Col.  Richard  NicoUs.    He 


was  well  liked,  but  he  soon  tired  of  this  country  and  returned 
to  England. 

Travers  Lovelace  took  his  place.  He  was  a  harsh  governor, 
but  he  did  a  good  deal  for  the  people.  A  war  broke  out  at  this 
time  between  England  and  Holland  and  a  Dutch  fleet  sailed 
up  the  bay  in  1673.  Lovelace  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
colony  at  the  time  and  Captain  John  Manning  was  in  command. 
Manning  surrendered  without  a  struggle  and  the  Dutch  were 
again  in  possession  of  New  York.  But  less  than  a  year  had 
passed  when  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  was 
settled  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Dutch  were  bound  to 
return  the  province  of  New  York  to  the  English. 

Edmond  Andros  was  now  appointed  English  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  oppressed  the  people,  robbed  them  of  their 
rights  and  levied  taxes  which  the  people  did  not  approve  of. 
He  was  eventually  recalled  and  Dongan  was  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Dongan  was  a  good  governor  and  was  much  liked.  He 
called  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  aid  him  govern  New  York. 
But  when  the  Duke  of  York  became  King  James  of  England, 
Dongan  was  given  absolute  control.  Be  it  said  to  his  honor 
he  ruled  in  favor  of  the  people.  But  he  thereby  incurred  the- 
hatred  of  the  king,  who  removed  him  and  placed  the  province 
of  New  York  under  the  same  rule  as  that  of  New  England, 
which  happened  to  be  the  former  harsh  governor,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  the  oppressor  of  the  people. 

In  1689  James  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  England  and 
Andros  was  sent  back  to  England  in  chains.  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York,  by  the  approval  of  the 
people,  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  province.  He  said 
he  meant  to  keep  the  governorship  only  until  a  successor  to 
Andros  should  be  appointed  by  the  king. 

Col.  Sloughter  was  sent  out  by  King  William  as  governor. 
Sloughter's  assistant,  Major  Ingoldsby,  arrived  before  his 
superior  and  wanted  Leisler  to  give  up  his  authority  to  him. 
Leisler  refused.  When  Sloughter  arrived  he  had  Leisler 
arrested.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  for  treason. 
At  first  Sloughter  would  not  sign  the  death  warrant.  But 
Leisler's  enemies  got  him  to  do  so  while  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. Leisler  was  hanged  the  next  day.  Sloughter  himself 
died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival. 

New  York  had  other  English  governors  and  they  were 
often  oppressed  by  them.     This  oppression  taught  them  to 
hate  tyranny  and  to  value  liberty.    In  New  York  the  first  blood    ' 
of  the  Revolution  was  spilled. 


PETER  STUYVESANT. 


Time  and  Place — Early   Dutch   settlers,   with   characters 
depicting  that  time.    Given  in  school  or  yard,  as  desired. 
Characters — Peter  Stuyvesant;  men  and  women. 


Van  Koft — Our  Governor  had  better  watch  out.  Our 
people  are  getting  tired  with  his  dealings. 

Karl — He  is  very  tyrannical  and  asserts  his  authority  too 
much.     The  people  ought  to  have  some  say. 

Van  Luck — Holland  is  at  war  with  England,  and  we  hear 
if  the  English  come  here  we  are  not  well  protected  against 
them. 

{Continued  on  page  79) 
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HISTORY    DRAMATIZATION— 5B 

Quebec. 

Time— 1759. 

Place — A  boat  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

People — Wolfe  and  his  colonels,  Indians,  a  French  pris- 
oner. 

Action — (a)  They  discuss  the  war,  speaking  of  the  seizure 
of  Louisburg,  Acadia,  Fort  Duquesne,  and  Niagara.  Wolfe 
says  all  these  are  useless  unless  Quebec  is  taken.  One  asks 
about  the  town.  Others  answer  with  a  short  account  of  its 
founding  and  location.  A  French  prisoner  is  brought  in.  He 
will  give  no  information,  but  says  soldiers  who  cannot  fly  will 
never  take  Quebec.  He  is  taken  out.  An  Indian  enters.  He 
is  an  Iroquois;  he  fought  under  Johnson  at  Fort  Niagara.  He 
hates  the  French  and  will  help  the  English.  Wolfe  inquires 
the  cause  of  his  hatred.  The  Indian  tells  of  the  shooting  of  an 
ancestor  by  Champlain.  His  family  has  been  pursuing  ven- 
geance since.  He  will  show  the  soldiers  the  path  up  the  rock 
of  Quebec. 

Wolfe  gives  orders  that  no  lights  be  shown,  and  that  oars 
be  muffled  to  prevent  noise.  He  sets  the  hour  for  the  ascent, 
and  all  go  out. 

(b)  The  Plains  of  Abraham. — A  group  enters,  assisting 
Wolfe.  He  sits.  Others  stand  and  describe  the  battle,  as 
though  watching  it.  One  calls  out:  "They  are  retreating  to 
the  river !"  Wolfe  says :  "Tell  the  captain  to  take  his  men  to 
the  bridge  and  cut  them  ofif."  A  messenger  goes  out.  Then 
they  all  cry  out,  "They  fly!  They  fly!"  "Who  fly?"  asks 
Wolfe.  "The  French  1"  is  the  reply.  "Then  I  die  happy,"  and 
he  sinks  into  coma.  Some  soldiers  bring  up  French  prisoners. 
On  seeing  Wolfe,  the  British  stand  with  bent  heads.  The 
French  say  they  also  have  lost  a  brave  general.  They  describe 
Montcalm's  last  moments. 

The  Stamp,  Tax. 

Time — 1765. 

Place — Boston. 

People — James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  citizens. 

Action — Each  tells  about  the  injustice  and  inconvenience  of 
the  stamp  tax ;  they  speak  also  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  giv- 
ing instances  of  their  misuse.  Ofis  says :  "Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny."    The  crowd  echoes  the  words. 

The  Tea  Party. 
Time— 1773. 
Place — Boston. 

People — Samuel  Adams  and  others. 

Action — (a)  They  discuss,  and  some  agree  on  a  petition 
to  be  sent  to  King  George  III,  protesting  against  the  tax 
Dn  tea,  paper,  lead,  etc.  Others  say  a  petition  takes  too  long. 
rhey  go  out. 

(b)     They  return  laughing.    They  describe  their  visit  to  the 
:ea  ships,  telling  of  their  disguise,  the  surprise  of  the  sailors, 
lie  dumping  of  the  tea.     "That  tea  will  never  pay  a  tax  to 
I'iis  Majesty." 

(c)  A  crowd  assembles  to  read  the  "Intolerable  Acts." 
[.ndignation  is  expressed.  A  Virginian  in  the  crowd  says: 
iThere  is  a  man  named  Washington  in  Virginia,  and  he  says, 
llf  need  be,  I  will  raise  one  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  my 
l»wn  expense,  and  march  myself  at  their  head  for  the  relief 
Vf  Boston.'  "    All  cheer. 


Braddock's  Defeat 

Time— 1775. 

Place — Near  Fort  Duquesne. 

People — Braddock,  English  troops,  Washington,  Virgin- 
ians, French,  Indians. 

Action — (a)  Braddock  is  conferring  with  some  of  his  men. 
Washington  enters.  He  compliments  Braddock  on  the  Eng- 
lish troops.  He  explains  the  Indian  method  of  fighting.  He 
says  the  French  will  fight  in  the  same  way.  Braddock's  men 
stand  very  stiffly,  two  by  two.  Washington  suggests  that  they 
be  told  to  hide  behind  the  trees.  Braddock  replies:  "The 
British  soldier,  sir,  never  hides  from  an  enemy."  Washington 
turns  away.    Braddock  and  his  men  move  oflf. 

(b)  Braddock  is  dying.  His  officers  describe  the  battle. 
He  asks  for  news  of  Washington,  and  is  told  of  his  marvellous 
escape.  He  asks  who  saved  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  and  is 
told  Washington.  He  sends  a  message  to  Washington  and 
asks  him  to  accept  his  horse  as  a  farewell  gift. 

Second  Continental  Congress. 

Time— 1775. 

Place — Philadelphia. 

People — Members  of  Congress,  soldiers. 

Action — The  members  listen  while  the  soldiers  describe 
Lexington  and  Concord.  They  ask  questions  to  help  the  story. 
Why  did  the  British  march  out  of  Boston?  Who  gave  the 
warning?  etc.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  are  described. 
All  laugh  over  Ethan  Allen's  answer  to  the  commander  of  the 
fort. 

They  agree  that  war  is  well  started.  They  need  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. Nominations  are  made.  At  last  Lee  of 
Virginia  nominates  George  Washington,  giving  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life  and  services.  When  he  finishes  there  is  applause. 
They  ask  each  other  why  they  ever  thought  of  any  one  else. 
A  vote  is  taken.  The  presiding  officer  tells  Washington  for- 
mally of  his  appointment.  Washington  rises,  bows  and  says: 
"Since  the  Congress  desires,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous 
duty  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service  and  for 
the  support  of  the  glorious  cause." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Time— 1776. 

Place — Philadelphia. 

People — The  Signers. 

(The  famous  among  the  signers  should  be  represented,  and 
the  children  taking  their  parts  should  know  the  colonies  from 
which  they  came.    The  whole  class  might  enact  this  scene.) 

Jefferson  reads  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration,  the 
first  two  sentences  of  the  second,  and  the  whole  of  the  last. 
He  lays  it  on  the  table,  and  Hancock  signs,  saying:  "Now, 
gentlemen,  we  must  all  hang  together." 

Franklin  says :  "Yes,  or  we  may  each  hang  separately." 
When  the  last  name  is  signed,  a  messenger  is  sent  to  ring  the 
Liberty  Bell. 

George  III. 

Time— 1776.  / 

Place — London. 

People — George  III,  Lord  North,  Edmund  Burke,  WiJ- 
liam  Pitt,  messenger. 

Action — The  messenger  brings  news  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    The  king  rages.    North  sides  with  him.    Burke 
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speaks  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  recalling  the  taxes.  Pitt  says : 
"If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  for- 
eign troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms — never ! — never ! — never !" 

Nathan  Hale. 

Time:    1776. 

Place :  New  York. 

People :  British  soldiers,  civilians,  Nathan  Hale. 
Action :  (a)  Officers  and  soldiers  discuss  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  Civilians  ask  questions  and  receive  details  of  the  battle 
in  answer.  Hale  asks  what  has  been  done  to  defend  New 
York.  The  soldiers  point  out  fortifications.  Hale  says  these 
are  useless  unless  well  manned.  The  soldiers  boast  of  their 
numbers,  their  skill  and  their  valor.  Hale  goes  to  one  side 
and  makes  notes  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  A  civilian 
who  has  been  watching,  follows  him  out. 

(b)  The  civilian  returns,  and  informs  the  officers  that  in 
Hale  he  recognized  a  relative  reported  to  be  in  Washington's 
army.  The  soldiers  recall  the  questions  he  asked.  The  officer 
details  three  to  follow  Hale  and  arrest  him. 

(c)  Hale  is  brought  in.  At  first  he  assumes  surprise  at 
his  arrest,  and  demands  to  know  the  reason.  He  is  searched. 
The  papers  are  found  and  handed  to  the  officer.  The  latter 
reads  them.  Hale's  relative  identifies  him.  In  answer  to  the 
officer's  questions.  Hale  lifts  his  head,  throws  back  his 
shoulders,  and  speaks  with  a  proud  air.  He  says  he  is  a 
patriot,  a  captain  in  Washington's  army.  The  officer  orders 
him  out  to  execution.  Hale  asks  permission  to  write  a  letter. 
It  is  refused.  He  says  he  is  ready  to  die,  and  adds,  "I  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country."  As  he  is 
led  out  some  of  the  civilians  try  to  get  near  him,  and  are  pushed 
back  by  the  soldiers. 

Washington  and  Lafayette. 

Time:   1777. 

Place :    Philadelphia. 

People :  Members  of  Congress,  Washington,  Lafayette  and 
suite,  De  Kalb,  messenger. 

Action :  Congress  discusses  the  war  situation,  the  prob- 
ability of  being  forced  out  of  Philadelphia,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  recognition  by  France.  Messenger  announces 
that  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  wishes  to  present  himself  to 
Congress.  He  enters,  and  offers  himself,  his  sword,  and  his 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  presents  Baron  de  Kalb, 
who  has  come  upon  a  similar  errand.  Congress  accepts  his- 
offer.  He  is  questioned  by  various  members.  His  answers 
bring  out  the  fact  that  King  Louis  XIV  is  not  ready  to  recog- 
nize the  new  republic,  that  Lafayette's  offer  is  personal,  and  not 
backed  by  his  government.  All  express  the  hope  that  formal 
recognition  will  follow.  Congress  appoints  Lafayette  major 
general. 

Washington  enters,  and  Lafayette  steps  aside.  The 
Members  of  Congress  tell  Washington  of  the  addition  to  his 
army.  He  expresses  surprise  when  Lafayette's  age  is  men- 
tioned. He  exclaims  again,  when  he  is  told  of  the  rank  given 
him  by  Congress.  Then  one  member  leads  Lafayette  forward, 
artd  he  and  Washington  meet.  The  latter  looks  sharply  at  the 
Frenchman,  asks  him  some  questions  about  his  motives  for 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Americans,  then  takes  his  hand 
cordially,  bids  him  welcome  and  asks  him  to  serve  on  his  staff, 


to  all  of  which  Lafayette  responds  suitably.     They  go  out 
together. 

Marion. 

Place:  South  Carolina.     Time:  1780. 

People :  Marion  and  officers.    British. 

Action:  Marion  talks  with  his  men  about  the  capture  of 
Charleston.  One  speaks  despairingly  of  Chnton's  hold  on  the 
state.  Another  declares  that  Clinton  has  sailed  for  the  north 
and  left  Cornwallis  in  charge  of  the  British  troops.  They 
consult  together  and  agree  upon-  a  system  of  guerrilla  fight- 
ing. Marion  refers  to  Pickens  and  Sumter,  and  says  that  by 
following  the  tactics  used  by  them  a  small  force  can  harass 
a  much  larger  one. 

A  messenger  announces  a  British  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce. 
Alarion  receives  the  officer  cordially,  and  invites  him  to  dinner. 
All  sit  down.  One  takes  the  potatoes  from  the  fire  and  passes 
them  round.  All  begin  to  eat,  except  the  British  officer.  He 
waits  for  something  else.  Then,  looking  round  with  a  sur- 
prised expression,  he  also  eats.  After  a  few  minutes  all  stand. 
The  officer  asks  where  they  sleep.  Marion  points  to  the 
ground.  Where  do  they  keep  their  baggage?  They  have 
none,  except  their  guns,  thir  swords  and  the  clothes  they  stand 
in.  Do  they  always  fare  as  they  did  to-day?  No,  to-day's 
dinner  was  better  than  usual;  there  were  more  potatoes  on 
account  of  their  guest.  The  British  officer  goes  out,  declaring 
that  King  George  can  never  conquer  men  whose  devotion  to 
liberty  is  proof  against  such  hardships. 

Yorktown. 

Place:  Yorktown.     Time:  1781. 

People:  Cornwallis  and  British  officers.  Washington  and 
American  officers,  Rochambeau,  Lafayette. 

Action :  (a)  Cornwallis  and  his  officers  discuss  the  cam- 
paign. One  speaks  of  aid  by  water  being  cut  off  by  the  fleet 
of  De  Grasse.  Another  tells  how  Lafayette  hems  them  in  on 
the  land  side.  A  third  speaks  of  the  shortage  of  supplies.  A 
fourth  has  heard  through  a  spy  that  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau are  approaching.  Some  want  to  surrender.  Others 
declare  that  they  can  never  face  England  except  as  victors. 
Cornwallis  decides  for  surrender,  and  says  despondently  that 
"the  boy"  has  beaten  him,  after  all. 

(b)  Lafayette  welcomes  Washington  and  Rochambeau. 
He  tells  proudly  of  the  position  he  is  holding,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  French  fleet.  He  declares  CornwaUis  cannot  hold 
out  much  longer.  A  messenger  runs  in  to  say  that  a  drummer 
boy  on  a  Yorktown  rampart  is  beating  a  parley.  Washing- 
ton directs  some  officers  to  find  out  what  terms  are  offered. 

(c)  Washington,  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  listen  to  their 
officers  describe  the  scene  of  the  surrender.  Washington 
thanks  France  in  the  persons  of  her  representatives.  Mes- 
sengers are  sent  to  carry  the  news  to  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston.  References  are  made  to  the  mode  of  travel,  and 
the  time  consumed  on  the  road.  Burgoyne's  surrender  is 
recalled  and  commented  upon. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Time— 1783. 
Place — New  York. 

People — Crowd  waiting  to  welcome  Franklin,  Adams  and 
Jay. 

The  crowd  should  include  different  types — a  soldier  crip- 

(Continited  on  page  79) 
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Time— 1793. 

Place — Cotton  field  in  Virginia. 

People — Eli  Whitney  and  several  Southern  planters 

One  of  the  planters  is  showing  Eli  Whitney  over  his 
property.  Whitney  praises  the  cotton  and  asks  the  plrinrer 
why  he  does  not  plant  more.  The  planter  explains  that  there 
is  not  much  money  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  other 
planters  agree  with  him  and  tell  how  long  it  takes  to  separate 
the  cotton  fiber  from  the  seed.  One  of  them  says,  "A  slave 
can  clean  only  a  pound  of  cotton  in  a  day.  This  is  too  slow.  I 
have  decided  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  cotton." 

Eli  Whitney  astonishes  them  by  telling  them  that  he  has 
been  at  work  on  a  machine  that  will  do  the  separating.  The 
planters  do  not  think  this  possible.  Whitney  says  he  wHl  show 
them  the  machine  at  work.  The  machine  is  sent  for.  The 
planters  stand  amazed  when  it  is  set  to  work.  One  of  them 
says,  "I  should  think  with  this  machine  a  person  could  clean 
a  hundred  pounds  in  a  day." 

Another  says,  "He  could  plant  more  cotton  then  instead  of 
giving  up  the  cultivation  of  cotton." 

Others  see  that  would  mean  more  cotton  could  be  sold  and 
that  it  could  be  sold  cheaper  than  before.  Eli  Whitney  says 
that  although  cotton  will  be  cheaper,  being  sold  in  such  large 
quantities,  the  profits  will  b.e  larger  than  ever  before.  One  man 
who  is  opposed  to  slavery  explains  that  more  slaves  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  in  the  fields.  The  others  decide  that  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  giving  the  gin  a  trial.  They  tell  Eli 
Whitney  that  his  invention  is  wonderful  and  the  planters  will 
soon  realize  that  it  will  become  a  blessing  to  the  South. 

THE  COTTON  GIN. 

Time  and  Place — 1794:  Southern  cotton  plantation.  May 
be  played  in  class-room  or  outdoors. 

Characters — Eli  Whitney,  owner  of  plantation ;  First 
Owner,  Mr.  Jones ;  Second  Owner,  Mr.  Brown ;  Third  Owner, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Jones,  First  Ozvner — This  is  slow  work,  for  our  ne- 
groes to  separate  all  the  seeds  from  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Broun,  Second  Ozvner — You  bet  we  could  ship  more 
cotton  if  that  didn't  take  so  long. 

Mr.  Smith,  Third  Owner — I  heard  of  a  young  man,  Eli 
Whitney,  who  lives  up  North,  and  who  has  invented  a  machine 
to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  cotton.  A  committee  is  trying 
it  out  now,  I  hear,  to  see  if  it  is  a  success. 

Mr.  Jones — I  certainly  hope  so ;  and,  if  it  is,  I  will  buy  one, 
because  it  will  double  our  profits  if  we  can  turn  cotton  out 
quicker. 

Mr.  Brown — Yes,  Jones,  I  feel  the  same  as  you  do.  I  have 
a  big  European  order  to  fill,  and  the  quicker  it  is  done  the 
sooner  I  can  fill  other  orders. 


i 


(A  Week  Later.) 

Mr.  Smith — The  machine  is  a  success,  and  Eli  Whitney, 
my  friends,  is  pleased  to  meet  you  all,  as  I  promised  him. 

en  shake  hands.) 

Whitney — My  friends,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,  and  I 
assure  you  my  machine  will  easily  double  the  amount  of  cotton 
you  have  sent  away  before  this. 


IT' 


Mr.  Jones — Mr.  Whitney,  I  saw  your  machine  at  work 
this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  remembered  through 
the  ages  for  the  aid  you  have  given  the  world. 

Wliitney — It  has  been  my  greatest  wish  for  many  years 
to  see  this  day,  when  all  the  world  could  profit  by  my  machine, 
which  1  felt  certain  was  going  to  be  successful,  and  I  hope 
it  will  bring  you  all  good  fortune. 

Men  {shake  hands  with  Whitney) — Good-bye.  Come  to 
see  us  soon  again. 

"DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  FIRST  CASE." 

Characters — Daniel  Webster. 

Ezekiel,  Daniel's  brother. 
Mr.  Webster,  Daniel's  father. 

Scene — A  big  garden. 

Daniel — Zeke,  look  how  these  turnips  have  grown. 

Ezekiel — And  look  at  these  radishes  and  parsnips. 

Daniel — How  glad  father  will  be  when  he  sees  how  won- 
derfully all  these  vegetables  are  growing. 

Ezekiel  (Suddenly.) — What's  this? 

Daniel  (Running  up  and  seeing  his  brother's  look  of  con<- 
sternation). 

Ezekiel  (Continuing.) — Some  one  has  stolen  into  our  gar- 
den, and  has  spoiled  some  of  our  best  vegetables. 

Daniel — It  must  be  a  woodchuck.  I  wonder  whether  we 
ought  to  tell  father.  I  know  how  sorry  he  would  be  to  hear 
it.    He's  so  proud  of  the  garden. 

Ezekiel — Why,  of  course,  let  us  tell  him.     [Both  run  off.] 

Time — Next  day. 

Scene — Same.     (The  boys  examining  the  plants.) 

Daniel — I  hope  that  woodchuck  has  not  visited  our  garden 
again. 

Ezekiel  [Discovering  some  new  marks  of  destruction.] — 
He  has !  It  is  our  tomatoes  this  time.  It  is  time  we  set  a 
trap  for  him.    We  can  use  the  old  one  lying  near  the  fence. 

(Both  boys  prepare  the  trap  and  hide  to  see  what  would 
happen.)     They  listen  very  tensely. 

Ezekiel — Daniel,  did  you  hear  that  noise?  We  have  that 
woodchuck,  I  am  sure.    Let's  kill  him. 

Daniel — No,  let  us  free  the  poor  fellow. 

Ezekiel — But  he  will  come  back  and  do  more  damage  to 
our  garden.    We  will  have  to  kill  it  in  the  end. 

Daniel — But  it  seems  a  pity  to  kill  the  poor  creature.  Look 
how  he's  trembling.  (A  happy  thought  strikes  him.)  Let  us 
ask  father  and  do  as  he  says. 

(Both  leave  the  garden.     Daniel  holds  the  woodchuck.) 

Scene — In  front  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Webster  (Comes  out,  hearing  the  boys'  voices.) — ^Well, 
boys? 

Ezekiel — Father,  we  have  caught  the  woodchuck  who  has 
been  breaking  into  our  garden.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to 
kill  him? 

Daniel  (Interrupting  hastily.) — No  father,  it  is  a  pity  to 
kill  this  poor  little  fellow. 

Mr.  Webster — Well,  boys,  let  us  try  the  case.  The  wood- 
chuck here  is  our  prisoner.  Daniel,  you  will  be  his  lawyer 
and  speak  for  him.  Ezekiel,  you  will  speak  against  him.  I 
shall  act  as  judge. 

Ezekiel — This  woodchuck  here  is  a  dangerous  criminal. 
He  has  crept  into  our  garden  and  has  stolen  several  valuable 
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plants.  If  we  set  him  free  he  will  return  and  repeat  the  crime. 
Let  us  kill  him  at  once.  His  skin  will  in  part  pay  for  the 
damage  he  has  caused. 

Mr.  Webster — Let  us^  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  Daniel. 

Daniel  (With  moist  eyes  and  a  tremor  in  his  voice.)  — 
God  made  the  woodchuck  and  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  the 
fields  and  woods.  What  has  he  done?  He  has  simply  taken 
a  few  vegetables.  Have  we  not  enough,  and  to  spare  ?  Besides 
he  does  not  know  that  he  is  wrong.  Many  men  do  wrong 
although  they  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
He  is  simply  acting  according  to  his  nature.  He  is  not  a 
destructive  animal  like  the  fox.  He  took  only  that  which  was 
needed  for  his  own  use.  Perhaps  the  woodchuck  thinks  as 
much  of  his  life,  as  we  do  of  ours.  God  gave  the  woodchuck 
his  life,  he  only  has  the  right  to  take  it  away. 

Mr.  Webster  (With  tears  in  his  eyes  at  the  boy's  generosity 
of  soul,  springing  up,  cries.) — Zeke,  Zeke,  set  that  woodchuck 

free. 

Robert  Fulton. 

Place :  New  York. 

Time:   1807. 

People :  Robert  Fulton  and  citizens. 

Action :  (a)  A  group  of  citizens  highly  amused,  listen  to 
one  who  tells  a  story  he  heard  from  a  man  who  works  in  a 
ship  yard.  The  yard  is  turning  out  a  ship  that  has  no  sails  for 
a  man  named  Fulton,  who  says  he  can  work  the  ship  with  a 
steam  engine.  What  is  a  steam  engine?  One  asks.  Robert 
Fulton  enteri;  and  is  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  group.  Another 
asks  him  to  tell  about  his  ships.  He  complies  with  the  request, 
giving  its  name,  and  explaining  briefly  how  he  means  to  oper- 
ate it.  All  listen  attentively,  but  nudge  each  other  and  laugh 
behind  his  back. 

(b)  A  group  of  citizens  describe  the  first  trip  of  the 
Clermont  to  one  of  their  number,  who  was  unable  to  see  it. 
They  agree  that  steam  did  do  what  Fulton  claimed  for  it,  but 
persist  in  regarding  the  Clermont  as  a  freak  ship.  The  general 
verdict  is,  "He  spent -a  lot  of  money  and  has  nothing  to  show 
for  it." 

ROBERT  FULTON'S  STEAMBOAT. 

Time  and  Place — Year  of  1807 :  The  Hudson  River.  Class- 
room play. 

Characters — People  of  the  time. 

Jones — It  took  me  three  days  to  go  to  Albany  last  week. 

Smith — How  did  you  go  ?    By  coach  ? 

Jones — You  might  know  I  did. 

Brown — I  hear  they  are  going  to  try  out  Fulton's  new 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson  Saturday  afternoon. 

Smith — Yes ;  and  it  won't  work,  either — you  watch  out ! 
(Saturday  Afternoon.) 

Jones — There's  the  Clermont  now.  See,  it  is  stanmg — but 
something  seems  to  be  the  matter. 

Smith — It  has  stopped.    I  told  you  it  would  be  a  failure. 

Brown — That's  Fulton,  on  board  the  boat.  I  guess  he  is 
adjusting  the  trouble. 

Smith — There  goes  the  bell.  See,  it  is  starting  again.  It 
certainly  is  moving  along  fine.    I  never  thought  it  could  do  that. 

Jones — How  far  are  they  going  to  go  ? 

Brozirn — Up  to  Albany. 

Jones — We  will  hear  tomorrow  how  the  Clermont  made 
out. 


{Three  Days  Later.) 

Newsboy — Buy  a  paper !  Read  the  extra !  The  Clermont 
arrived  in  Albany!  Buy  the  paper  to  read  how  long  it 
took  Fulton  to  get  there ! 

Smith — Here,  boy ;  paper,  please !  By  Jove,  they  reached 
there  in  thirty  hours.  Say,  Jones,  when  you  go  to  Albany 
now,  you  take  the  Clermont.  That's  a  good  boat.  I  didn't 
think  so,  but  I've  changed  my  opinion. 

Louisiana  Expedition. 

Time— 1807. 

Place — Washington. 

People — President  Jefferson,  Merri wether,  Lewis,  Captain 
William  Clark,  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Lewis  and  Clark  are  ushered  in  to  be  interviewed  by  the 
President.  The  two  men  carry  maps  and  charts  rolled  up. 
Jefferson  asks  them  to  give  an  account  of  their  expedition. 
They  spread  out  on  the  table  the  maps  and  charts.  All  bend 
over  them  as  the  two  men  point  out  the  places  on  the  maps. 
Lewis  points  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  He  says  here 
he  and  his  company  of  forty-five  men  spent  the  winter  cd 
1804  in  camp.  They  tell  about  their  ascent  of  the  river  jjft 
the  spring  and  summer  and  of  their  second  winter  in  can^ 
near  the  source  of  the  Missouri.  They  tell  of  their  hardships  • 
during  the  winter,  of  the  Indians  they  met  and  made  friends 
with.  Their  hardships  were  repaid,  they  say,  with  many  ro- 
mantic scenes,  beautiful  cascades,  gigantic  forests  and  their 
first  view  of  the  snow-capped  Rockies.  "At  last,"  says  Lewis, 
"we  reached  the  Columbia  River  and  floated  with  its  current. 
After  a  journey  of  a  year  and  a  half  through  the  wilderness 
we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  blue  line  on  the  western  horizon 
which  told  us  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  journey.  It 
was  the  Pacific." 

The  two  men  continue  their  narrative.     They  tell  of  the 
return  journey  and  of  their  reaching  St.  Louis  in  1807  after 
having  been  gone  two  and  a  helf  years  and  traversing  nine 
thousand  miles  of  land  on  which  a  white  man  had  never  before  i 
set  foot. 

Jefferson  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  compliment  them ' 
on  their  maps  and  charts  and  interesting  story  and  congratu- 
late them  on  their  safe  return. 

The  Chesapeake  and  the  Leopard. 

Time— 1807. 

Place — Washington. 

People — Jefferson,  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Captain  Barron 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

Jefferson  is  reading  a  communication  from  the  Britishi 
minister  requesting  the  surrender  of  three  men  who  had 
deserted  from  the  Melapus,  an  English  vessel.  Jefferson  gives 
his  reasons  for  refusing :  first,  England  had  declined  to  arrange 
for  the  surrender  of  deserters,  and  second,  the  three  men  were 
American  born.  Some  one  comes  in  and  announces  that 
Captain  Barron  of  the  Chesapeake  is  outside.  The  President 
says  he  is  to  be  brought  in.  The  Captain  is  shown  in.  He 
gives  an  account  of  the  encounter  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  Leopard,  an  English  vessel  carrying  fifty  guns.  The  Leo- 
pard had  borne  down  on  the  Chesapeake  and  demanded  thei 
surrender  of  the  deserters  from  the  Melapus.  Captain  Barron; 
had  refused  to  give  up  the  men,  saying  he  had  no  deserters  on| 
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Time— 1619. 

Place — Jamestown,  Virginia. 

People — Planters,  Dutch  traders,  twenty  negroes. 

A  number  of  planters  are  talking  about  their  plantations. 
One  of  them  says  he  will  have  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  unless  he  can  get  men  to  work  in  the  fields.  Another 
tells  about  the  indentured  white  servants  and  how  he  obtained 
them  from  England.  Another  tells  about  his  white  servants 
and  why  he  finds  them  unsatisfactory.  A  Dutch  trader  has 
been  listening.  He  approaches  and  tells  them  he  has  a  way 
of  ending  their  troubles.  He  tells  about  the  negroes  on  his 
ship.  He  says  he  will  exchange  them  for  tobacco.  He  goes 
off  saying  he  will  return  with  the  negroes  in  a  short  time. 
While  he  is  gone  the  planters  decide  how  many  pounds  of 
tobacco  they  will  give  for  each  negro.  The  trader  returns 
with  the  men  and  begins  selling  them.  Some  of  the  planters 
decide  not  to  buy  the  negroes  because  they  are  not  sure  they 
will  be  satisfactory.  Others  buy  them  saying  the  experiment 
is  worth  trying,  and  they  will  be  as  good  as  the  vagabonds  and 
criminals  sent  from  England.  The  trader  tells  about  the  land 
the  negroes  came  from  and  why  they  are  better  fitted  to  work 
in  the  fields  and  under  the  hot  sun  than  the  white  men.  Other 
planters  come  in  followed  by  men  with  bags  of  tobacco. 
When  the  negroes  are  all  sold  the  trader  leaves,  followed  by 
men  carrying  the  tobacco.  He  promises  to  return  soon  bring- 
ing more  negroes. 

Time— 1820. 

Place— New  Orleans. 

People — An  auctioneer.  Southern  planter,  a  few  North- 
erners, a  number  of  slaves. 

The  auctioneer  is  offering  for  sale  a  young  negro.  He  tells 
the  amount  of  work  he  can  be  made  to  do,  points  out  his  strong 
muscles,  his  broad  shoulders,  and  asks  how  much  he  is  bid. 
The  planters  begin  bidding.  The  slave  is  sold  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  Two  Northerners  compare  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  auction  and  show  their  disgust.  Three  children 
are  brought  forward  to  be  sold.  Their  mother  pleads  that 
she  might  be  sold  with  them.  She  tells  how  much  work  she 
will  do  if  she  goes  with  them.  She  tries  to  show  that  they  are 
too  young  and  too  weak  to  be  of  much  value  to  anyone  with- 
out her.  She  promises  to  make  them  valuable  to  the  planter 
who  will  not  separate  them.  The  auctioneer  pushes  her  away. 
A  planter  buys  the  children,  saying  he  has  no  use  for  the 
woman.  He  takes  them  away  with  him.  The  woman  tries  to 
follow,  but  is  held  back.  She  is  put  up  for  sale  next.  The 
auctioneer  recites  her  good  points.  The  planters  begin  bidding. 
She  is  sold  for  five  hundred  dollars.  She  is  taken  away  by  her 
new  master.  She  weeps  as  she  goes.  The  two  Northerners 
decide  that  they  can  not  bear  to  witness  any  more.  One  of 
them  says,  "I  here  and  now  vow  eternal  war  with  slavery." 

Time— 1850. 

Place — A  state  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

People — A  number  of  runaway  negroes  who  had  formed  a 
|n>lony. 

The  negroes  are  discussing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A 
Isjumber  might  tell  of  the  cruelties  of  their  masters  and  tell 
Ijow  they  escaped  to  the  North  by  means  of  the  underground 
Irailroad.  One  might  tell  of  the  years  he  had  lived  in  the 
porth  and  wonder  whether  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  will  apply 


to  him.  Another  tells  of  the  work  he  had  learned  to  do  after 
his  escape  from  the  South,  of  his  little  home,  and  of  his  family. 
He  wonders  whether  the  new  law  will  apply  to  him  and  whether 
he  will  be  dragged  back  to  slavery  in  the  South.  Someone 
rushes  in  and  says  the  marshals  are  coming.  The  negroes  try 
to  escape.  United  States  marshals  appear  with  a  crowd  fol- 
lowing. A  few  in  the  crowd  assist  the  marshals  to  seize  the 
negroes,  others  rescue  some  and  help  them  to  escape.  The 
negroes  are  led  away.  Those  who  are  left  give  their  views 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  discussion  might  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  anti-slavery  party.  One  man  says  he  is  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  underground  railroad.  "Forty-seven 
slaves  I  guided  toward  the  north  star.  I  piloted  them  through 
the  frosty  North  mostly  by  night,  men  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  and  women  dressed  in  men's  clothes ;  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  in  carriages  and  under  loads  of  hay."  Several 
step  forward  an^J,  promise  in  the  future  to  help  the  runaways 
to  reach  Canada  and  safety. 

John  Brown. 
Time— 1859. 

Place — Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia. 

Characters — John  Brown,  his  three  sons,  and  other  fol- 
lowers. 

Scctie  I.  Browii's  Cottage  at  Harpers  Ferry. 
John  Brown  explains  to  his  sons  and  some  of  his , followers 
that  a  night  attack  is  to  be  made  on  Harpers  Ferry,  the  arsenal 
is  to  be  seized  and  used  as  a  meeting'place  for  the  negroes 
from  the  surrounding  country.  The  negroes  are  to  be  armed 
and  ready  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  They  each  in  turn  try 
to  dissuade  him.  His  sons  urge  him  not  to  attempt  this  as 
it  would  be  too  dangerous.  The  five  negroes  beg  him  not 
to  ask  them  to  do  too  much  and  tell  what  will  happen  to  them 
if  their  masters  find  out  their  connection  with  the  raid.  Brown 
is  unmoved  and  quietly  answers,  "If  we  lose  our  lives,  it  will 
perhaps  do  more  for  the  cause  than  our  lives  could  be  worth 
in  any  other  way."  He  cautions  them  not  to  take  life  if  they 
can  avoid  it.    They  all  swear  to  do  his  bidding. 

Scene  II.    Inside  the  Arsenal. 

John  Brown  is  in  the  arsenal.  His  followers  come  in  and 
report  to  him  what  has  been  done.  Three  report  that  they 
have  extinguished  all  the  lights  in  Harpers  Ferry,  others  say 
they  have  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  others  tell  what  they  have 
done  with  the  guards  who  have  been  made  prisoners.  One 
man  tells  of  meeting  some  of  the  followers  who  are  out  scour- 
ing the  country  for  slaves  that  are  to  be  brought  to  the  arsenal. 
They  are  to  come  in  during  the  night. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  loud  hammering  on  the  door.  Col. 
Robert  E.  Lee  arrives  with  a  band  of  soldiers.  A  demand  to 
surrender  is  made.  Brown  refuses.  The  soldiers  rush  in  and 
seize  John  Brown  and  his  men.  One  of  the  soldiers  says  he 
remembers  John  Brown  as  a  man  he  knew  in  Kansas.  John 
Brown  admits  that  he  is  the  same  man  who  fought  in  Kansas. 
The  soldiers  lead  out  all  the  men.  As  Brown  is  led  away  he 
says,  "If  I  am  to  die  for  this,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  I  die  for  a  great  cause."    ' 

Secession. 
Time— 1861. 
Place — U.  S,  Senate. 
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People— Jefferson  Davis,  the  U.  S.  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  Senators  from  the  other  six  States  that  seceded, 
Senators  from  Northern  States. 

The  Senators  give  their  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the 
Union.  A  Northern  Senator  reminds  the  Southerners  that 
Lincoln  promised  not  to  disturb  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  already  existed.  A  Southerner  says :  "Hut  he  also  promised 
that  it  should  not  spread  into  new  territory.  The  South  feels 
that  this  is  unjust."  Another  Southerner  says,  "The  Dred 
Scott  decision  made  it  certain  that  it  was  the  right  of  a  slave- 
owner to  carry  his  slaves  into  a  territory  and  the  election  of 
Lincoln  means  to  the  South  that  we  are  robbed  of  this  right." 
Another  Southerner  says,  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  said  that  this  re- 
public can  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  These  words 
can  only  mean  that  the  president-elect  is  for  a  republic  that 
is  all  free.  Therefore  the  State  I  represent  has  decided  to 
withdraw." 

Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  is  the  last  to  speak.  He 
says,  "I  believe  the  States  are  their  own  masters  when  they 
come  into  the  Union  and  they  continue  to  be  their  own  masters 
after  they  have  entered  the  Union.  If  this  is  so,  a  State  is 
free  to  remain  in  the  Union  or  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
My  State  has  decided  to  leave  the  Union,  and  I  am  going  out 
with  it,  not  because  I  love  the  Union  less  but  because  I  love 
Mississippi  more."    The  Southerners  withdraw. 

Fort  Sumter. 

Place — Washington,  D.  C.     Time — 1861. 

People — Lincoln,  .the  seven  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  are  debating  what  they  can 
do  to  assist  Major  Anderson  and  his  men  in  Fort  Sumter.  The 
President  tells  his  Cabinet  that  the  provisions  in  the  fort  are 
running  low  and  that  if  Major  Anderson  is  not  soon  relieved, 
he  must  abandon  it.  Several  members  of  the  Cabinet  oppose 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  fort.  One  of  the  men  says  that  an 
attempt  to  supply  the  fort  will  be  considered  an  act  of  war 
.  by  the  South  and  he  is  against  anything  that  might  bring  on 
war.  Another  says,  "If  the  North  yields  up  the  fort  it  will  be 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy." 
Lincoln  promises  not  to  send  relief  without  first  notifying  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  This  satisfies  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  President  tells  them  that  he  will  notify  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  that  men  and  provisions  will  be 
sent  immediately  to  Fort  Sumter. 

Lincoln's  Proclamation. 

Time— April  15,  186L  f 

Place — A  Northern  city. 

People — A  news  boy,  several  citizens. 

The  news  boy  runs  in  crying,  "Extra !  Extra !  President 
Lincoln  calls  for  troops !"  Several  citizens  buy  the  paper,  the 
news  boy  runs  on.  Citizen  reads:  "President  Lincoln  calls  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  for  three  months'  service. 
Surely  it  will  take  less  time  than  that  to  show  the  South  what 
the  Yankees  can  do.    I  must  help." 

Another  citizen  reads,  "Stephen  A.  Douglas  called  on  the 
President  yesterday  and  pledged  his  support  and  offered  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  If  Douglas,  a  Democrat, 
would  do  that,  I  must  volunteer  my  services,  too.  I  am  a 
Democrat,  but  I  will  stand  by  my  President.  I  must  volunteer 
at  once." 


Another  says:  "I  was  too  young  to  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  I  am  not  too  young  to  fight  for  the  flag.  I  must 
volunteer."     He  runs  off. 

Another:  Major  Anderson  and  his  men  marched  out  of 
Fort  Sumter  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating.  "I  would 
give  more  than  three  months  of  my  life  to  keep  those  colors 
flying." 

Another  says :  "I  was  undecided  what  to  do,  but  the  Con- 
federates have  Fort  Sumter  tg-day  and  I  must  help  to  get  it 
back  even  though  it  is  in  ruins.    I  will  volunteer." 

Another  says:  "Major  Anderson  was  forced  to  haul  down 
the  stars  and  stripes  that  were  flying  over  Fort  Sumter.  I 
must  help  to  raise  Old  Glory  over  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  I  wiU 
give  my  life  if  necessary  to  do  that.  Who  will  go  with  me 
and  volunteer?" 

They  all  cry,  "We  will  all  help." 

They  go  out  shouting,  "We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham." 

HISTORY   TOPICS   FOR   DICTATION— 6B 

General  Grant 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1864,  Lincoln  described  Grant  as 
follows : 

"He  is  the  quietest  little  fellow  you  ever  saw.  Why,  he 
makes  the  least  fuss  of  any  man  you  ever  knew.  Grant  is  the 
first  General  I  have  had.  You  know  how  it's  been  with  alll 
the  rest.  As  soon  as  I  put  a  man  in  command  of  the  army 
he'd  come  to  me  with  a  plan  of  campaign,  about  as  much  as 
to  say,  'Now,  I  don't  believe  I  can  do  it,  but  if  you  say  so,  Vli 
try  it  on,'  and  so  put  the  responsibility  of  success  or  failure 
upon  me. 

"They  all  wanted  me  to  be  the  general.  Now,  it  isn't  SO 
with  Grant.  He  hasn't  told  me  what  his  plans  are.  I'm  glad 
to  find  a  man  who  can  go  ahead  without  me. 

"A.  Lincoln." 
The  Monitor. 

This  "Yankee  Cheese-box,"  as  it  was  nicknamed  at  the' 
time,  was  the  invention  of  Captain  Ericsson.  It  was  a  hull, 
with  the  deck  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  and  in  the  center 
a  curious  round  tower  made  to  revolve  slowly  by  steam  power, 
thus  turning  in  any  direction  the  two  guns  it  contained.  The 
upper  part  of  the  hull,  which  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  projected  several  feet  beyond  the  lower  part,  and  was 
made  of  thick  white  oak,  covered  with  iron  plating  five  inches 
thick  on  the  sides,  and  one  inch  on  deck. 

The  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  showec 
that  the  days  of  wooden  war  vessels  were  at  an  end. 

— Barms'  History. 
The  Telegraph 

After  twelve  years  of  patient  effort,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morst 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  electric  telegraph  into  practica 
use,  in  1844. 

Morse  himself  sent  the  first  message  from  the  SuprenK 
Court  room,  in  Washington,  to  Baltimore.  "What  hath  Goc 
wrought!"  was  the  message.  Fitting  words  these,  since  th< 
telegraph  has  brought  great  changes  into  the  world.  By  means 
of  it,  trade  and  commerce  have  been  much  increased. 

Business  men  can  transact  more  business  in  five  or  sfa 
hours  now,  than  could  have  been  transacted  in  as  many  month: 
a  hundred  years  ago.  — Gordy's  History. 
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CIVICS— 7A 

THE  CENSUS 
Once  in  ten  years  the  national  government  takes  a  census 
of  its  people,  that  is,  counts  its  people.  The  last  census  was 
held  in  April,  1910.  The  work  of  counting  the  people  is  in 
charge  of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  actual  counting  must  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  two  weeks,  while  the  compilation 
of  the  information  thus  gathered  must  be  completed  within 
two  years. 

A  large  staff  of  men  and  women  is,  therefore,  employed 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  country  is  divided  into  districts, 
each  in  charge  of  a  supervisor.  The  supervisor  divides  his 
territory  into  a  few  hundred  small  sections.  Each  of  these 
sections  is  known  as  the  enumeration  (counting)  district. 
The  enumerator  is  selected  by  a  competitive  examination. 

The  enumerator  goes  from  house  to  house.  He  has  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are  printed  many  questions. 
Some  of  these  questions  are :  Who  is  the  head  of  the  family  ? 
Name  of  the  wife?  Name  of  each  child?  Age  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family?  How  many  years  are  the  father  and 
mother  married  ?  Can  each  member  of  the  family  speak  Eng- 
lish? Where  was  each  born?  Occupation  of  each?  Do  the 
children  go  to  school?  Does  the  father  own  the  house  he 
lives  in  or  has  he  rented  it?  Is  any  member  of  the  family 
blind,  deaf  or  dumb?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
recorded  in  black  ink  on  the  printed  sheet.  This  sheet  is  sent 
to  the  supervisor.  He  and  his  staff  collect  all  the  sheets, 
examine  them  for  errors,  tabulate  the  results  and  send  the 
data  with  the  sheets  to  the  Director  of  the  Census,  whose 
office  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Here  the  data  are  classified 
and  the  results  are  printed  in  large  books  which  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  At  least  fifty  thousand  persons  are 
employed  in  taking  the  census  of  the  people. 

The  census  serves  several  purposes.     The  population  of 

;ach  village,  town,  city  and  State  is  ascertained.    The  prog- 

-ess  the  country  is  making  in  agriculture,  manufacturing  and 

:ommerce  is  learned,  and  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 

rountry  is  obtained.     The  census  has  a  political  significance, 

oo.    The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

s  determined  by  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

Tonstitution,  which  states  that  representatives  shall  be  appor- 

ioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 

j    lumbers.     The   constitutional   convention   adopted   the   ratio 

'    if  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

his  ratio  was  changed  to  meet  the  increase  in  population. 

is  a  result  of  the  census  of  1910,  the  ratio  was  fixed  at  one 

D  210,000. 

Congress  itself  decides  by  law  how  many  representatives 

lere  shall  be.    This  number  is  then  divided  among  the  States 

rding  to  their  population.     Each  State  is  then  divided 

ts  legislators  into  as  many  districts  as  it  is  to  have  repre- 

atives,  and  the  people  of  these  districts  are  entitled  to 

one  representative.    The  districts  must  contain  as  nearly 

same  population  as  possible.     If  a  State  has  less  than 

required  proportion,  it  is  entitled  by  the  Constitution  to  at 

It  one  representative. 

If,  after  the  division  has  been  made,  there  remains  a  large 
ion,  the  State  is  entitled  to  an  additional  member.  The 
on  for  allowing  a  State  this  extra  representative  is  that 
aoDortionment   is  made  accordinf  to   .States  and   not   bv 


an  even  allotment  among  the  people  of  the  country   taken 
as  a  whole. 

The  business  of  the  United  States  Government  is  divided 

into : 

1.  Legislative  or  law  making. 

2.  Executive  or  law  enforcing. 

3.  Judicial  or  court  business  to  protect  rights  of  citizens, 
and  to  enforce  such  rights. 

1.     Legislative  Branch:     Congress,  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

(a)  Object  of  Each  House. — The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration established  a  Congress  of  one  house  that  should  do 
the  work  of  the  government.  This  plan  did  not  prove  a 
successful  one.  The  constitutional  convention  modified  this 
plan  by  the  organization  of  a  Congress  of  two  houses.  This 
modification  was  made  in  accordance  with  Colonial  experi- 
ence, for  as  colonies  and  later  as  states,  the  Americans  were 
used  to  legislatures  of  two  houses.  The  names  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  were  already  in  use  by  several  of 
the  States.  The  organization  and  purpose  of  the  two  houses 
was  also  based  upon  local  experience.  The  State  of  Connecti- 
cut furnished  the  model.  The  Lower  House  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  was  composed  of  an  equal  representation  of  the 
towns  of  the  State,  while  her  Upper  House,  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  twelve  assistants  repre- 
sented her  people  at  large.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
decided,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  should  represent  tlie 
States  equally,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
represent  the  people. 

(b)  How  the  Number  of  Members  in  Each  House  Is 
Determined. 

As  the  Senate  represents  the  States  equally,  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  decided  that  each  State  should  be  entitled 
to  two  Senators.  By  this  arrangement  New  York  has  no  more 
power  in  the  Senate  than  the  small  State  of  Delaware. 

The  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  varies 
from  decade  to  decade.  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
it  consisted  of  sixty-five  members  upon  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Now  the  ratio  is  one 
to  eyery  210,000  inhabitants.  Congress  by  law  decides  how 
many  representatives  there  shall  be.  By  the  law  of  1911, 
Congress  increased  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  391  to  433.  Representation  is  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  and  no  Congressional  District  crosses 
any  State  boundary.  The  method  of  dividing  the  State  into 
districts  and  the  election  of  representatives  is  discussed  by 
me  in  the  section  that  deals  with  the  census, 
(c)     How  Laws  Are  Made. 

After  a  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  appropriate 
committee  (see  section  d  below;  real  business  of  the  House 
is  transacted  by  committees)  it  must  pass  both  Houses  and 
receive  the  signature  of  the  President  in  order  to  become  a 
law.  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  a  law.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  a  bill  may  become  a  law:  (1)  By  receiving 
the  approval  of  a  majority  in  each  house  and  the  signature  of 
the  President  within  ten  days  after  its  passage ;  or  (2)  by  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  a  majority  in  each  house  and  not  being 
acted  upon  by  the  President  within  ten  days  after  its  passage ; 
or  (3)  by  receiving  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  each  house 
after  having  been  vetoed  by  the  President  within  ten  days 
after  its  oassae'e  bv  a  maioritv  in  each  house. 
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All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.    Other  classes  of  bills  may  originate  in  either 

house. 

(d)  Real  biisiuess  of  the  house  is  transacted  by  committees. 

The  real  business  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  trans- 
acted by  committees.  There  are  more  than  400  members  in 
the  house,  one  for  each  group  of  210,000  people.  The  sessions 
of  the  house  are  comparatively  short,  and  the  bills  that  all  the 
members  introduce  are  many.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  long  Congressional  experience  entitled  him  to 
speak  with  authority,  calculated  that  supposing  the  two  ses- 
sions which  make  up  the  Ufe  of  the  house  to  last  ten  months, 
most  of  the  committees  have  at  their  disposal  during  each 
Congress  but  two  hours  apiece  in  which  to  report  upon,  de- 
bate and  dispose  of  all  the  subjects  of  general  legislation  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Standing  conunittees  in  the  house 
have  been  used  from  the  beginning,  while  the  earliest  per- 
manent committee  of  the  Senate  daes  from  1816. 

The  most  important  committees  are:  Ways  and  Means, 
Appropriations,  Judiciary,  Banking  and  Currency,  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Aftairs,  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads,  Public  Lands,  Insular  Affairs,  and  Railways 
and  Canals.  There  are  similar  committees  in  the  Senate.  The 
committees  are  usually  composed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers. The  majority  of  each  committee  belongs  to  the  leading 
party.  Every  member  of  the  house  is  on  at  least  one  commit- 
tee, a  few  representatives  on  three  or  four  committees.  The 
member  who  has  served  the  longest  is  generally  the  chairman. 

The  bills  that  the  members  introduce  are  assigned  to  the 
appropriate  committees.  The  meetings  of  the  committees  are 
usually  held  in  the  morning.  At  these  meetings,  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bills  are  held,  experts  are  examined,  the  views  of 
business  people  are  taken,  conferences  with  subordinate  offi- 
cials of  some  executive  department  of  the  Government  are 
held,  and  the  bill  under  consideration  is  discussed. 

The  committee  reports  the  bill  either  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably. No  committee  is  entitled,  when  called  upon,  to  occupy 
more  than  the  morning  hours  of  two  successive  days  with  the 
measure  which  it  has  prepared.  The  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions are  carefully  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  house;  it 
allows  almost  all  of  its  other  standing  committees  virtually  to 
legislate-  for  it.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  book  on  "Congres- 
sional Government,"  thus  describes  the  importance  of  the 
committees : 

In  form,  the  committees  only  digest  the  various  matter  in- 
troduced by  individual  members,  and  prepare  it,  with  care, 
and  after  thorough  investigation,  for  the  final  consideration 
and  action  of  the  House ;  but,  in  reality,  they  dictate  the  course 
to  be  taken,  prescribing  the  decisions  of  the  House  not  only, 
but  measuring  out,  according  to  their  own  will,  its  opportuni- 
ties for  debate  and  deliberation  as  well.  The  House  sits,  not 
for  serious  discussion,  but  to  sanction  the  conclusions  of  its 
committees  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  legislates  in  its  commit- 
tee rooms,  not  by  the  determination  of  majorities,  but  by  the 
resolution  of  specially  commissioned  minorities ;  so  that  it  is 
not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  Congress  in  session  is  Con- 
gress on  public  exhibition,  while  Congress  in  its  committee 
rooms  is  Congress  at  work. 


100  SENTENCES  TAKEN  FROM  GOOD 
LITERATURE— 7TH  YEAR 

A  List  of  Declarative,  Interrogative  and  Imperative  Sentences: 
Simple,  Complex  and  Compound. 

By  Ell.\  K.  Jelliffe. 

Declarative  Sentences. 
(a) — Simple  Sentences  from  Haivthorne — 

1.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  are  busy. 

2.  One  is  clearing  a  spot  ©n  the  verge  of  the  forest  for  his 
homestead. 

3.  Another  is  hewing  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  in  order 
to  build  himself  a  dwelling. 

4.  A  third  is  hoeing  in  his  field  of  Indiari  corn. 

5.  At  various  points  along  the  coast  of  New  England, 
there  were  communities  of  Englishmen. 

{b) — Simple  Sentences  Containing  Pariciples — 

6.  He  returned  from  Boston  to  Salem,  traveling  through 
the  woods  on  foot,  and  leaning  on  his  pilgrim's  staff. 

7.  They  have  belts  of  shell-work,  slung  across  their 
shoulders. 

8.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  two  or  three  dusky  fig- 
ures, clad  in  mantles  of  fur;  with  ornaments  of  bone  hanging 
from  their  ears. 

9.  All  this  old  and  new  silver  being  melted  down  and 
coined,  the  result  was  an  immense  amount  of  splendid  shil- 
lings, sixpences  and  threepences. 

10.  Thus  attired,  he  sat  with  great  dignity  in  Grand- 
father's chair. 

(c) — Simple  Sentences,  Containing  Noun  Phrases,  from  the 
Bible— 

11.  To  fear  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

12.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil. 

13.  How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold! 

14.  Better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly 
than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  mighty. 

15.  To  have  respect  of  persons  is  not  good. 

16.  True  religion  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  iu 
their  affliction. 

17.  To  keep  onesself  unspotted  from  the  world  is  pure  re- 
ligion. 

18.  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God. 

19.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures. 

20.  The  Preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words. 
(d) — Simple  Sentences,  Containing  Compound  Elements,  from 

Hawthorne — 

21.  Captain  Phips  and  his  men  continued  to  fish  up  plate, 
bullion,  and  dollars. 

22.  Phips  arrived  in  England  in  1687,  and  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  other  English 
lords. 

23.  In  the  year  1690  Sir  William  Phips  went  on  a  mili- 
tary expedition  against  the  French  colonies  in  America,  con- 
quered the  whole  province  of  Acadia,  and  returned  to  Boston  j 
with  a  great  deal  of  plunder.  ' 

24.  Laurence,  Clara,  Charley,  and  little  Alice  all  laughed  i 
to  see  Puss  in  Grandfather's  chair. 

25.  The  government  of  Massachusetts  was  called  upon 
to  find  provisions  for  the  army,  and  to  raise  more  men  to  assist 
in  taking  Canada. 

(To  be  continued)  _j 
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EXERCISES  IN  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHETICS— 7B 

Sentences  Taken  from  "Evangeline." 

Simple  Sentences. 

1.  This  is  the  forest  primeval. 

2.  Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neigh- 

boring ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail 
of  the  forest. 
(Compound  predicate.) 

3.  Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village 

of  Grand-Pre. 

4.  List  to  a  tale  of  love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 

5.  In  the  Acadian   land,  on  the  shores  of  the  JBasin  of 

Minas, 
Distant,  seclhded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Pre 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley. 

6.  She  was  a. woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a 

woman. 

f.     Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how,  and  the  why, 
and  the  wherefor? 
.     Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the 
angels. 
9.     Thus  was  the  evening  passed. 
10.     Pleasantly  rose  next  mom,  the  sun  on  the  village  of 

Grand-Pre. 
n.     Fairest   of   all   the   maids   was   Evangeline,  .Benedict's 
daughter. 

12.  Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  black- 
smith. 

13.  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England! 

14.  Then  came  the  evening  service. 

15.  Sweetly    over    the    village    the    bell    of    the    Angelus 
sounded. 

16.  Meanwhile,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  church  Evangeline 

lingered. 

17.  Half-way   down   to   the   shore   Evangehne   waited   in 

silence, 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour  of 
affliction. 

18.  It  was  the  month  of  May. 

19.  A  garden  girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxu- 

riant blossoms. 
Filling  the  air  with  fragrance. 

20.  Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 

Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon. 

21.  Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other. 
I      22.     Like  a  phantom  she  came  and  passed  away  unremem- 

bered. 
-3.     Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her 
Hb  beauty, 

!■       Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and 
HB  the  shadow. 

Hk4.    Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 
^    (As  is  a  preposition.    See  Maxwell's  Advanced  Lessons  in 
I      nglish  Grammar,  page  195,  paragraph  445.) 

25.     Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets,  de- 
serted and  silent, 


Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  ot  the 
almshouse. 

Complex  Sentences. 
Noun  Clauses  (Object)  : 

26.  He  knew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart  or  the 

knocker  of  iron. 

27.  They  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 

28.  The  Indian  hunters  asserted 
Cold  would  the  winter  be. 

29.  Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil 

the  blacksmith. 

30.  And  by  her  beating  heart  Evangeline  knew  who  was 

with  him. 
(Subject.) 

31.  What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown. 
Adjective  Clauses. 

32.  Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's 

devotion. 
List  to  a  tale  of  love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 

33.  Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with 

labor  incessant. 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides. 

34.  That  was  the  sunshine. 

Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  or- 
chards with  apples. 

35.  The  blacksmith   stood  like  a  man  who   fain  would 

speak,  but  findeth  no  language. 

36.  With  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers  to- 

gether. 
All  things  were  held  in  common. 

37.  Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked 

assail  us. 

38.  Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village. 

39.  That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again 

to  the  fountain. 

40.  The  word  that  floats  on  the  surface 

Is  as  the  tossing  buoy,  that  betrays  where  the  anchor 
is  hidden. 
Adverbial  Clauses. 

41.  If  we  love  one  another,  ' 
Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  us. 

42.  .When  the  heart  goes  before  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines 

the  pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  clear. 

43.  Once,  as  they  sat  by  their  evening  fire,  there  silently 

entered 
Into  the  little  camp,  an  Indian  woman. 

44.  Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad  and  af- 

flicted. 

45.  When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of 

exquisite  music. 

Compound  Sentences. 

46.  There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in 

abundance. 

47.  He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face ' 

Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light.  : 
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48.  With  a  summons  sonorous 

Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the  mea- 
dows a  drum  beat. 

49.  More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand 

of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down 
to  the  pavement. 

50.  This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would 

you  profane  it. 

Synthesis. 

51.  Change  this  sentence  to  a  complex  sentence: 
The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks 

Stand  like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
(Whose  voices  were  sad  and  prophetic.) 

52.  Change  this  compound  sentence  to  a  complex  sen- 
tence : 

Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  field, 
And  serenely  the  sun  sank  down  to  his  rest. 

(b)  Gentle  Evangeline  hved  with  him. 

She  was  his  child. 

She  was  the  pride  of  the  village. 

(c)  Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel? 

Have  not  ohers  hearts  as  tender  and  true? 

(d)  Evangehne's  heart  was  sustained  by  a  vision.    _ 

It  faintly  floated  before  her  eyes. 

(e)  Nearer  darted  a  light,  swift  boat. 

It  sped  away  o'er  the  water. 

(f)  The  mocking  bird  shook  from  his  little  throat  floods 

of  delirious  music. 
He  was  swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray. 
The  spray  hung  o'er  the  water. 

(g)  The  silence  was  like  a  sense  of  pain. 

The  echoes  had  ceased, 
(h)     A  herdsman  sat  mounted  upon  his  horse. 

The  woodlands  met  the  flowery  surf  of  the  prairie, 
(i)     Over  her  head  the  stars  shone  on  the  eyes  of  man. 

He  had  ceased  to  marvel  and  worship. 

55.  Form  compound  sentences  from  these,  using  suitable 
connections : 

(a)  The  maiden  and  Basil  followed  his  steps. 

They  thought  each  day  to  o'ertake  him. 

(b)  The  opening  spring  blossomed. 

The  notes  of  the  robin  sounded  sweet. 

(c)  Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  the  journey  began. 

Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  it  ended. 

(d)  Still  stands  the  forest  primeval. 

Under  the  shade  of  its  branches  dwells  another 
race. 

(e)  A  few  swift  years  passed  thus. 

They  no  longer  were  children. 

56.  Tell  the  clauses  and  their  function  in  this  sentence, 
and  those  that  follow: 

"Bent  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the 
ocean, 

was  the  form  of  the  notary  public. 

Shocks  of  yellow  hair  hung 

Over   his    shoulders;   his    forehead    was    high;    and 

glasses  

Sat  astride  on  his  nose." 


(Adjective  clause,  that — ocean.     The  others  are  three  in- 
dependent clauses.) 

57.  "Every  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were  welcomed 

and  feasted. 
For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers 

together, 

All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had 

was  another's."  j 

(Wherje — feasted  is  an  adjective  clause.)  ^ 

(For — people — all— common    is    an    adverbial    clause    of 

cause.) 

{IV ho — together  is  an  adjective  clause.) 
(What  =  that  which.     Which  one  had  is  an  adjective 
clause.)    -^ 

58.  "Overwhelmed    with   the    sight,   yet    speechless,   the 

priest  and  the  maiden 
Gazed   on   the   scene   of   terror,   that   reddened   and 

widened  before  them; 
And  as  they  turned  at  length  to  speak  to  their  silent 

companion, 
Lo !  from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and  stretched  abroad 

on  the  seashore. 
Motionless  lay  his   form,  from  which  the  soul  had 
departed." 
That  reddened — thetn,  an  adjective  clausje. 
As  they  turned — companion,  an  adverbial  clause. 
The  principal  clause  is  compound  with  two  independent 
clauses.  He  had  fallen  from  his  seat  and  Stretched — departed. 
The   second  of  these   independent   clauses   has   an  adjective 
clause  in  it,  from  ivhich — departed. 

59.  "Whither  my  heart  has*  gone,  there  follows  my  hand, 

and  not  elsewhere. 
For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and 

and  illumines  the  pathway 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in 
darkness." 
Whither — gone — adverbial  clause. 

The  conjunction,  for,  connects  the  two  preceding  lines,  as 
a  principal  clause,  with  all  that  follows,  as  an  adverbial  clause 
of  reason  or  cause.    This  adverbial  clause  an  adverbial  clause, ' 
zuhen — pathway  and  an  adjective  clause,  that — darkness. 

4.  Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth. 

5.  Basil  pausing  a  moment  to  take  the  pipe  Evangeline  ■ 

brought  him. 

6.  He  loved  to  repeat  it. 

7.  The  herds  seek  to  break  their  enclosures. 

8.  Let  us  repeat  that  prayer.  j 

9.  They  turned  at  length  to  speak  to  their  silent  com- 

panion. 

10.  Let  us  bury  him  here  by  the  sea. 

11.  She  longed  to  slumber  beside  him. 

12.  Sometimes  a  rumor 

Came to  point  and  beckon. 

13.  To  braid  St.  Catherine's  tresses. 

14.  Let  us  essay,  O  Muse !  to  follozv  the  wanderer's  foot- 

steps. 

Adjectiire  Participles. 
1.     Select  the  adjective  participles  in  the  first  twenty  lines 
of  Evangeline  and  tell  what  noun  or  pronoun  they  modify. 
a.     murmuring  modifies  pines  and  hemlocks. 
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POCATELLO  Public  Schools 

POCATELLO,  IDAHO 


I  A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc.f 
[  Cblcopee,  Mass. 

I  CentleTnen: 

i  The  School  Playground  equipped  with"  Gymna slum  Apparatus 

I  hae  changed  the  atmoephere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  InteimiBBionSv 

I  Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 

I  required  constant  supervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 

I  property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people 

I  i)a83ing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 

I  needing  nothing  hut  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  we  have 

I  found  to  be  the  case.  The  pt^ile  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opportunity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
astonishing.  The  pupils  seen  more  happy,  more  contented  with  theix 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  schools 
is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  hae  made  the  pi^lls  less  restless,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,' to  loam  how  qjilckly 
the  pupils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  In 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Oiant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  ruling^  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the  • 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers. .  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

Tor  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Punning  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  gro\uids  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
■ilth  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  'just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playground  has  its  equipment  of  play  apparatus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the'  grounds  Is  given  over 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  enqployment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  much  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.S.Spaldlng  &  Bros., 
and  have  found  every  pie  oe  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
tbe  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs* 


READ 
THIS 


I 


Yours  truly. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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EXERCISES   IN   GRAMMAR— 8A. 


Based  on 

the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Lines 

Divisions 

of  Merchant  of  I 
Act  I. 

'cnice. 

77. 
79. 
69. 

Scene  1. 

Lines  1-185. 

Scene  .V 

Lines 

1-172. 

71. 

Scene  2. 

Lines  1-118. 

Act  II. 

78. 
79. 

Scene  1. 
Scene  2. 
Scene  3. 
Scene  4. 
Scene  5. 

Lines  1-46. 
Lines  1-191. 
Lines  1-19. 
Lines  1-39. 
Lines  1-55. 

Scene  6. 
Scene  7. 
Scene  8. 
Scene  9. 

Act  III.- 

Lines 
Lines 
Lines 
Lines 

1-68. 
1-79. 
1-53. 
1-101. 

84. 

84. 

84.' 

»      110. 

112. 

Scene  1. 
Scene  2. 

Lines  1-112. 
Lines  1-323. 

Scene  4. 
Scene  5. 

Lines 
Lines 

1-82. 
1-65. 

Lines 
138. 

Scene  3. 

Lines  1-36. 

I^Q 

Act  IV. 
Scene  1.     Lines  1-451.  Scene  2.     Lines  1-19. 

Act  V. 

Scene  1.     Lines  1-274.  Scenes  20.    Total  lines  2,298. 

Lines  to  be  memorized — Merchant  of  Venice. 

Act  I. 
Lines  1-22.     By  Antonio.     Scene  1. 
Lines  140-160.    By  Bassanio.    Scene  1. 

Act  II. 
Scene  III.     Lines  174-182.     By  Gratiano. 
Scene  VI.    Lines  33-39.    By  Jessica. 
Scene  VII.    b:.ines  4-9.    By  Morocco. 
Scene  VII.    Lines  65-77.    By  Morocco. 
Scene  IX.    Lines  36-52.    By  Arragon. 

Act  III. 
Scene  II.    Lines  132-139.    By  Bassanio. 
Scene  IV.    Lines  10-34.    By  Portia. 

Act  IV. 
Scene  1.     Lines  16-34.     By  Duke. 
Scene  1.     Lines  35-58.     By  Shylock. 
Scene  1.     Lines  66-79.     By  Antonio. 
Scene  1.     Lines  178-192.     By  Portia. 

Act  V. 
Scene  1.    Lines  54-65.    By  Lorenzo.     (To'taliines,  212.) 

Act  I.    Scene  1.    Lines  20-69. 
Lines : 

24.  Select  subordinate  clause,  kind,  syntax. 

25.  Case,  syntax  and  relation  of  hoiir-glass. 
32-33.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

34.  Select  a  participial,  adjective  and  relative. 

42.  Bottom,  case  and  syntax. 

47.  Mood  and  relation  of  say. 

50.  How  is  sad  used  and  relation? 

53.  Case  and  syntax  of  parrots. 

55.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

57.  Case  and  syntax  of  Bassanio. 

58.  How  is  rvell  used  ? 


t 


Act  I.    Scene  1.    Lines  69-134. 

How  is  but  used  and  syntax? 

Case,  syntax  and  relation  of  me. 

Subordinate  clause,  kind,  syntax. 

Subordinate  clause,  kind,  syntax. 

Subordinate  clause,  kind,  syntax. 

Mine,  form,  case,  syntax. 

Sit,  principal  parts. 

Case  and  syntax,  grandsire. 

"Cut  in  alabaster,''  kind  of  phrase  and  relation. 

Reason  for  use  of  apostrophe. 

Reason  for  use  of  apostrophe. 


Act  I.    Scene  1.    Lines  135-185.    (End.) 

Reason  for  commas. 

Principal  parts,  lie. 
139.     Phrase,  kind  and  syntax. 
145.     Subject,  predicate,  complement. 
150-151.     What  conjunction  is  used  ordinarily  instead  of  orf 
153.     IVell,  how  used,  and  syntax  and  give  variations. 
161.     Give  object  of  say. 
166.     Case  and  syntax  of  daughter. 
166.     Case  and  syntax  of  Portia. 

170.  Case  and  syntax  of  Heece. 

171.  Reason  for  use  of  apostrophe. 
177.  Reason  for  use  of  apostrophe. 
180.     Case  and  syntax  of  what. 

Act.  I.     Scene  2.     Lines  1-67. 

Lines : 

1.     Person,  case  and  syntax,  Nerissa. 

4.     Kind  of  a  clause  is  "as  your  good  fortunes  are,"  and 
syntax. 

When  is  as  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  ? 
13-14.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
17.     Reason  for  apostrophe. 

Jl'lwm  (2nd  one),  case  and  syntax. 

How  is  virtuous  used,  and  syntax. 

That,  case  and  syntax. 

Indeed,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

Phrase,  etc. 

Reason  for  apostrophe. 

Him  (2nd),  case,  syntax  and  relation. 

Act  I.    Scene  2.    Lines  68-118.     (End.) 

From  "that  to  him"  is  a  clause ;  of  what  is  it  the  object? 

Case  and  syntax  of  you.  - 

"When  he  is  sober,"  kind  of  a  clause  and  relation. 

Case  and  syntax  of  thee. 

Object  of  pray. 


21. 
25. 
37. 
37. 
47. 
45. 
49. 

69. 
73. 

75. 
83. 
83. 
85-86.     Object  of  know. 

Name  the  lines  which' illustrate  two  uses  of  apostrophe' 
and  the  words  which  illustrate. 
93.     Case  and  syntax  of  Sibylla. 

98.  Reason   for  commas   offsetting  lady. 

99.  Reason  for  commas. 
104.     How  is  best  used,  syntax  and  variations. 
110-111.     Select  the  clause  that  modifies  word. 
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J.y'M 

i 

^E'*  "^  '     ^^B 

%b 

■ 

^^ 

'■      „        -"^ 

\  Wi^  ■ 

'•  -■          ;-  ■^>-.^-r;' 

K^IBg 

^^^Hi 

•  <-■  r-  •  ^i» 

— ^ 

A  Victrola  Recital  with  Lantern  Slides  in  a  Chicago  Public  School. 

"Nowadays,  we  are  training  the  eye  too  much,  and  the  ear  not  enough,"  said  a  noted  educator.y 
Teach  boys  and  girls  to  open  their  ears  to  the  charm  of  the  Tone  World,  and  you  will  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  sound  musical  taste  and  much  future  pleasure. 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

are  the  best  and  only  means  of  bringing  the  art  and  personality  of  the  World's  Greatest  Artists  into 
your  school  room. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  records,  which  you  may  hear  at 
any  Victor  dealer's: 


64687     f  Deep  RlTer  (\Vm.  Arms  Fishtr) 
lOin.Sl.OO  I 
87282     I  Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother 

10iii.$2.00l     (Rool) 


Frances  Alda 


Instrumental 


Ernestine  Schumaim-Heink 
The  T>vo  Grenadiers 

*Heine-Schuraann) 
In  English 

Clarence  Whitehill 
64761  [Tim     Rooney's      at      the 
lOin,  <       Fightin'     (Nnra  Flynn) 
$1.00    L  Evan  Williams 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic Reinald  Werrenrath 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean  Lambert  Murphy 
--,_•  [Flag  of  My  Heart  (Kirk- 
in  •  J  f'Tari  1  Reinald  Werrenrath 
ii  'm  I  Your  Flag andMy  Flag(Nes- 
*'•"''    I  biU        Reinald  Werrenrath 

Stories 

~---.  I  Cinderella  (Fairy  Tale^ 
'^664  J  Sally  Hamlin 

12  in.    ^  -      - 


74S56 

12  in.    \ 
$1.50 


45121 

10  in. 
$1.00 


74S63 

12  in.$1.5D 
64758 

10in.$1.00 
647S9 

10  in. $1.00 
64753 

10in.$1.00 

74560 

12in.$1.50 


f  Ave  Maria     (Schuberl-Wilhelmj) 

I     Violin  Solo 

jValse  Bluette     (Diieo) 


Jascha  Heifetz 
Jascha  Heifetz 
Jascha  Heifetz 


Violin  Solo 
r Chorus  of  Dervishes     (Beethoven) 
(      Violin  Solo 
f  Hungarian  Dance  No.  6     (Brahms) 

1  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 

f  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream — Scherzo 
I      (Mendelssohn)        Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 

Rhythmic  Rote  Songs 


$1.25 


1  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

i     l.FairyTalc)     Sally  Hamlin 


17937 

10.  in     75c 


17596 

10  in.    75c 


r  Little  Shoemaker     (2)  Song  of  Iron     (3)  The  Black- 
smith    (Riley-Gaynor)  Elsie  Baker 

I  Baa   Baa   Black  Sheep     (?^   How  Many   Miles  to 
Babylon       (3)     Bobby   Shafto       (4)     Baby    Dear 

^     (Kiiey-Gaynor)  Olive  Kline 

rSee-Saw    (2)  The  Giants    (3)   Froggies*  Swimming 
School     (Piano  accompaniment)      (Riley-Gaynor) 

Elsie  Baker 
Blowing  Bubbles     (2)  Pit-a-Pat     (3)  The  Sailor 

'■     (Piano  accompaniment)    (Riley-Gaynoi)  Elsie  Baker 


Victrola  XXV,  $75 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 


When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  liorn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  anfi  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


"A  New  Graded  List  of  Victor  Records'*  is  now  ready  for  free 
distribution  to  teachers  and  supervisors. 

For  further  information,  see  your  Victor  dealer,  or  write 
to  the    -^ 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE' 


To  insure  Victor 
trademark.  "His 
products  of  the 


quality,  always 
Master's  Voice.'J 
Victor  Talkine 


look  for  the  famous  | 
'    ItisonallEenuiri' 
Machine  Company. 
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Act  I.    Scene  3.    Lines  1-69. 

4.  Transpose  the  line. 

14.  Select  noun,  clause,  and  give  syntax. 

41.  Supply  omitted  word  and  give  syntax. 

43.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

51.  Case  and  syntax  of  Hebrew. 
46.  Why  is  comma  after  Shylock? 
49.  How  is  up  used,  and  syntax, 
57.  How  is  ripe  used,  and  syntax. 

59.  "How  much  ye  need,"  case  and  syntax  of  this  clause. 

61.  So,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

62.  Mood  and  relation  of  let. 

62.  Case,  syntax  and  relation  of  me. 

52.  Reason  for  exclamation  point. 

Act  I.    Scene  3.    Lines  70-127. 
Lines : 

71.  Case  and  syntax  of  what. 

88.  Reason  for  commas. 

90.  Case  and  syntax  of  villain. 

92.  Case  and  syntax  of  outside. 

98.  Phrase,  etc. 

100.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

103.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

104.  Select  noun,  clause  and  relation. 

107.  Select  adjective  clause  and  relation. 

108.  Select  adverbial  clause  and  relation. 
112.  Select  noun  clause  and  relation. 
119.  How  is  thus  used? 

Act  I.    Scene  3.    Lines  127-170. 

136.  How  is  such  used,  and  syntax. 

137.  As,  how  used,  case  and  syntax. 
146.     Subject  of  fear. 

146.  Case  and  syntax  of  man. 

151.  "Whose"  to  "them,"  how  used,  and  relation. 

151.  Case  and  syntax  of  them. 

151.  Object  of  teaches. 

152.  Case  and  syntax  of  me. 

152.  Case  and  syntax  of  this. 

153.  After  the  comma :  Give  the  subject,  predicate  and  object. 
155.     Phrase,  etc. 

165-166.    Phrase,  etc. 

Act  L    Scene  3.    Lines  127-170. 
129.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
137-138.     Select  adjective  clause  and  relation. 

138.  Case,  syntax  and  relation,  forfeit. 
141.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

143.     Subordinate  clause,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

147.  Reason  for  apostrophe. 
147.     Phrase,  etc. 

147-148.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
164.    Straight,  how  used,  etc. 
171.    Dismay,  case  and  syntax. 

Act  II.    Scenes  1-2.    Lines  1-45  and  1-27. 
8.     Case  and  syntax  of  thee. 
8.     Give  object  with  omitted  word  of  tell. 

15.  Phrase,  etc. 

16.  Case  and  syntax  of  me. 

19.    What  is  the  antecedent  of  who? 

21.     Supply  omissions  to  complete  the  full  meaning. 


30.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
36.     Reason  for  the  commas. 

Scene  2. 
24.     How  is  but  used,  and  relation. 
.25.     Kind  of  a  phrase  is  to     .     . 

Act  II.    Scene  2 


Jew,  and  relation. 
Lines  28-103. 


Lines : 

70.    Reason  for  commas. 
70.     Case  and  syntax  of  you. 
70.     Case  and  syntax  of  news. 
72.     Reason  for  apostrophe. 
72.     Case  and  syntax  of  son. 

76.  Reason  for  apostrophe. 

77.  Case  and  syntax,  Launcelot. 
80.     Object  of  know  not. 

89.     What  is  sure,  and  syntax. 
80  and  95.*    Explain  /  shall  and  /  will. 
99.     Case  and  syntax  of  me. 
102.     Give  subject  of  comes. 

Act  II.     Scene  2.    Lines  104-190.     (End.) 

166.  How  is  too  used,  and  syntax. 

167.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

168.  Such,  how  used,  and  syntax. 
168.*  How  is  as  used,  and  syntax. 

168.    To  what  does  as     .    .     .    faults,  relate? 

168.  Case  and  syntax  of  ours. 

169.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

172.     How  is  lest  used,  and  function. 

190.  How  is  to  used,  and  function. 
186.     How  is  rather  used,  and  syntax. 

191.  Phrase  and  relation. 

Act  II.    Scenes  3-4.    Both  Scenes. 
Scene  3. 

4.  Case  and  syntax  of  ducat. 

5.  Reason  for  commas. 

6.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

8.  Father,  case,  syntax  and  relation. 
17.     Case  and  syntax  of  Lorenzo. 

Scene  4. 

9.  Kind  of  a  sentence? 

10.     What  is  used  now  for  an? 
9-14.      Point  out  two  uses  of  apostrophe. 
13.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
30-32.     Select  a  noun  clause  and  relation. 

33.  Case  and  syntax  of  father. 

38.     Select  adverbial  clause  and  relation. 

Act  II.    Scene  5.    Lines  1-55.     (End.) 

Lines : 

7.  Mood  and  relation  of  call. 

10.     How  is  what  used  and  syntax. 
12.     Case  and  syntax  of  keys. 
16.     Subject  of  look. 

30.  How  is  up  used,  and  syntax. 

31.  Phrase,  etc. 

34.  Sound,  case,  syntax  and  relation. 
47.     What  is  than,  and  function? 

52.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

52.     How  is  after  used,  and  function? 

44.  Reason  for  quotation  marks. 
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NOTES  ON  JULIUS  CAESAR— 8B 

To  see  Ccesar 

His  triumphal  march 

Bonds 

captives 

Pompey 

Former  ruler.    Died  48. 

Infants 

young  children 

But  appear 

merely  or  only 

That  Tiber  .   . 

.  her 

Shakespere  calls  Tiber  femin- 
ine; Romans  called  it  mascu- 

- 

line 

Replication 

reverberation;  echo 

Call  out 

pick  out  as 

To  intermit 

put  aside 

Needs  must 

else;  straightways 

Tiber  banks 

Tiber  as  an  adjective 

Till  the  lowest  stream 

Till     the     lowest     stream     be 

.     swelled  by  your  tears. 

Basest  metal 

meanest  spirit 

Capitol 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus — Citadel  of  Rome 

Disrobe 

To  take  decorations  from 

Ceremonies 

Trophies;  scarfs,  etc. 

Lupercal 

Ancient  Roman  festival :  Honor 
Lupercus,  god  of  fertility 

Vulgar 

common  people 

Pitch 

highest  flight  of  a  hawk 

Servile 

such  as  befits  slaves 

DEFINITIONS. 

Act  I. 

Scene  2. 

Elders 

forefathers 

Ides  (3  days) 

Eight  days  later  than  Nones; 
.    Ides  of  March,  May,  July, 

v- 

1    Oct.  (15)  ;  Romans  reckoned 

forward  and  backward 

The  press 

the  crowd 

Sennet 

signal;  set  of  notes  from  a 
trumpet 

Order  of  the  course 

manner  of  marshaling  proces- 

sion; direction  of 

Spirit 

turn  of  mind 

Quick 

lively 

4s 

that   (relative) 

Show  of  love 

proofs  of  affection 

You  bear  .  .  .  a 

hand 

too  distant  and  unfriendly 

xed  as  I   am   .   . 

.   with 

conflicting  emotions 

passions 

Conceptions  .  . 

.  to  myself 

Things     which     concern     me 

alone 

^roper 

peculiar 

^oil 

tarnish;  stain 

behaviors  (plural  number) 

actions 

^y  means  whereof 

and  through  this  mistake 

ust 

quite  true 

Vhere 

of  instances  in  which 

iespect 

highest  note  of  distinction 

lis 

(should  be  their) 

ie  not  jealous 

on  me 

be  not  suspicious  of  me 

>td  use 

were  accustomed 

~o  stale 

to  make  stale  or  common 

Ifter 

afterwards 

Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS   AND   BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


"/F  WE  MADE  IT,  ITS  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the  Leading 
Colleges,     Schools     and     Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Rings.  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK    TO    SEE 

"THE   NEWEST** 

A  unique  and  •ubitantial  ring  with  oddly  formed  monoKnm,  family  oreit, 
fraternity  insignia,  eto.,  atruok  alisolutely  in  solid  gold  from  fine  hand  oarred 
dies,  set  with  a  FINE  DIAMOND  and  birthstone,  including  raised  gold  mono- 
gram, completely  flnished.- 


Bolid  lO-karat  Gold 


$12.00 
9.50 
7.00 


Large  Size 
Medium   Size 
Small    Size 


SoUd  l«-karat  Gold 

.    $13.50 

.       10.50 

8.50 


ZaxT*  Si2«  for  Men.  Medium  and  Small  Size  to  Match,  for  Women. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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Profess  myself 

General  good 
Indifferently 
Speed 

Outzvard  favor 
I  had  as  lief 
Chafing  with 


Yonder 

Hearts  of  controversy 


Arrive 
Mneas 


Color  fly 

kis 

Temper 

Get  the  start  of 

The  majestic  world 

Our  stars 

Colossus 


Underling 

Conjure 
Breed 
Noble  bloods 

Since  the  great  flood 
Rome  indeed  and  room 

Brutus 


Eternal  devil 
Keep  his  state 

Nothing  jealous 

Work  me  to 
For  this  present 

s« 

Chew 

Repute 

These 

/^s 
proceeded 


show  I  profess  a  friendly  feel- 
ing for  any  one  at  banquet 
welfare  of  public 
impartially 
prosper 

personal  appearance 
I  would  prefer 

Lashing   the   banks   with   vio- 
lence, as  if  angry  at  being 
restrained 
an  old  comparative  of  yon 
with  hearts  that  opposed  and 
fought  against  he   violence 
of  the  stream 
strive  at;  reach 
'  son  of  Anchises   and   Venus; 
at  the  sack  and  burning  of 
Troy    he    carried    off    his 
father,     Anchises,     on     his 
shoulders 
a  metaphor:  cowardly  soldiers 
flying     from     their     colors, 
••  growing  or  becoming  white 

its;    neuter    possessive,    rarely 

used  by  Shakespere 
temperament 
to  outstrip 
contrasted  with  a  man  of  such 

feeble  temper 
planets  seen  in  heavens  at  the 

time  of  one's  birth 
The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.     (An  allusion.) 
diminutive ;  contemptu  o  u  s  1  y 

used 
try  by  magic 
same  brood 
patricians  of  high  degree;  men 

of  renown 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrhia 
enough  "Room"     early     pronunciation 
of  Rome 
Junius    Brutus,    First    Roman 
Consul;  ancestor  of  Marcus 
Brutus 
With  perpetual  dominion 
His  high  position  of  governing 

power 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  love 

me;  "nothing"  an  adverb 
incite  me  to  do 
(supply  time) 
provided  that 
"'  'fuminate 
account 
such 
r^^  S'»*  a'fteF  these  or  such  (a  rel.) 
■^lAlif'taltfen   place;  happened 


A  chicTden  train 

a  company  of  men  who  have 

been  scolded 

Ferret-eyes 

eyes  of  a  red  color,  with  a  keen 

t 

sight,    like    the    animal     (a 

metaphor) 

Sleep  o'  nights 

"o'  "  means  during 

Well  given 

well  disposed 

Vet  if  my  name,  etc. 

A  man  of  my  name  can  know 

no  fear 

He  hears  no  music 

Does  not  care  for  it 

Seldom 

Not  often 

Scorned  his  spirit 

despised  himself 

Be 

instead  of  "are"  (euphony) 

Whiles  (0.  £.) 

so  long  as;  while 

For  this  ear  is  deaf 

(Shakespere's  own  idea) 

Sad 

weighed  down  by  grief  or  with 

thought 

Second 

an    ordinal    from    the    Latin; 

from  segnor,  to  follow 

Marry                jj^^K    ' 

Marie,  or  Mary;  an  appeal  to 

the  Virgin  Mary 

Other                         ; 

the  other 

Honest               jfls; 
Fain                     ™™^- 

used  in  a  patronizing  way 

joyfully;  gladly 

Loth 

unwilling 

To  lay  his  fingers  off  it 

fingers   off   it;   to   keep    from 

» 

fingering  or  touching  it 

By 

aside 

Still 

continually 

Rabblement 

A  noisy  crowd 

Chopped  hands 

hard   from   work:   hardly   ap- 

ply to  the  Romans,  who  did 

not  work  hard 

Sivooned 

to  lose  consciousness 

The  market-place 

the  Forum 

At  mouth 

At  ease                                      t\ 
epilepsy 

The  falling  sickness 

Plucked  me 

(Shakespere   fond  of  this  use 

of  "me") 

Ope  (0.  E.) 

to  open 

Doublet 

an  outer  garment 

An 

if 

Occupation 

( rsed  sneeringly) 

Worship 

worthship 

It  was  Greek 

it  was  unintelligible 

I  am  promised  forth 

I  am  previously  engaged 

Your  mind  hold 

You  are  still  inclined  to  have* 

my  company 

Quick  mettle 

a  lively  fellow 

However 

although 

Tardy  form 

slow  way  of  speaking  and  act- 

ing 

Sauce 

something  salted 

Digested 

get  to  know  the  meaning  of 

And  so  it  is 

exactly  so 

Of  the  world 

present  state  of  political  affairs 

From  what  it  is  disposed 

(Supply   "to") 

Prodigious  grown 

grown  portentous 

Let  it  be  who  it  is 

It  is  of  no  consequence  who  it 
is 
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Thews 

sinews 

Woe  the  while 

alas  the  while;  or  alas  for  the 

evil  time  on  which  we  have 

fallen 

Sufferance 

what  we  endure 

Where  I  will  wear 

in  what  place;  that  is,  in  his 

heart 

Then 

in  that  case 

Dungeon 

so   called   because   it   was   the 

donjon,    or   keep,    the    most 

secure  place  in  a  castle 

Retentive  to 

capable  of  keeping  in 

Cancel 

to  put  an   end  to  by  scoring 

thickly  with  lines  drawn  lat- 

tice-fashion— hence,   obliter- 

- 

ating  the  warrant  for  com- 

mittal of  a  prisoner 

DRAMATIZATION— 5A 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

Van  Koft — Maybe  it  would  not  be  so  bad  to  be  under  Eng- 
lish rule ;  we  might  have  more  liberty. 

{English  Fleet  Arrives  and  Demands  Surrender  of  New  Am- 
sterdam.) 

Stuyvesant  {tearing  up  paper  zuhich  he  has  just  received, 
containing  offer  of  a  favorable  surrender) — I  refuse  to  give 
up  New  Amsterdam. 

Dutch  Mothers — We  beg  you  to  surrender,  as  we  do  not 
want  any  bloodshed,  and  I  am  sure  the  English  will  keep  to 
their  word  and  treat  us  kindly.  {One  speaks,  while  others 
kneel  in  submission  to  Stuyvesant.)  > 

Stuyvesant — Let  it  be  so,  I  had  rather  be  carried  to  my 
grave. 

English  Officer — I  will  carry  your  answer  to  our  Lord,  the 
Duke  of  York. 

DRAMATIZATION— 5B 

{Continued  from  page  64) 
pled,  a  child  orphaned,  a  woman  widowed,  a  mother  bereft 
by  the  war ;  other  soldiers  physically  fit  but  without  work,  busi- 
ness men  ruined  by  cessation  of  trade  with  England,  a  sus- 
pected Tory,  a  Frenchman  left  behind  by  Lafayette,  a  citizen 
who  grumbles  at  everything,  a  slave  who  wanders  about,  but 
takes  no  interest  in  what  is  being  said. 

Action — The  people  should  reveal  themselves  by  their  re- 
marks. For  instance,  the  soldier :  "I  lost  this  arm  before  York- 
town,  but  I  was  there  when  Cornwallis's  men  marched  out,  and 
for  that  sight  I  would  willingly  have  given  the  other  arm 
and  both  legs." 

Child — My  father  died  at  Valley  Forge.  They  said  he  was 
glad  to  go.  The  men  were  almost  in  despair  that  winter,  and 
father  said  he  would  rather  die  than  live  to  see  Washington 
defeated. 

Soldier — The  General  never  dreamed  of  defeat.  It  is  a 
pity  your  father  did  not  live  to  see  this  day,  but  he  died  in  a 
good  cause.  As  for  me  and  my  comrades,  the  war  is  over,  the 
victory  won,  and  here  we  are  out  of  work  and  with  no  pros- 
pects. 

Second  Soldier — Cheer  up,  Comrade,  we  are  a  free  people. 
Trade  will  start  and  we'll  get  jobs,  never  fear. 

Frenchman — My  people  in  France  envy  you  even  in  your 
poverty. 


Grumbler — We  did  not  do  so  very  badly  under  King 
George.    Perhaps  we  should  have  let  well  enough  alone. 

Franklin,  Adams  and  Jay  arrive,  are  surrounded  and  asked 
for  news  of  the  treaty.  Each  tells  of  one  of  its  provisions  and 
explains  it  in  answer  to  questions  from  the  crowd.  The 
crowd  voices  various  reasons  for  approving  the  treaty,  and 
disperses  after  cheering  the  flag.  General  Washington  and 
the  treaty  makers. 

DRAMATIZATION— 6A 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

board  his  ship  and  that  he  would  refuse  to  allow  the  com- 
mander of  the  Leopard  to  search  his  ship  for  them.  This 
answer  met  with  a  solid  shot  from  the  Leopard  which  con- 
tinued shooting  for  twelve  minutes.  As  Captain  Barron  had 
been  wholly  unprepared  for  this,  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag  and  surrender  his  vessel. 

At  this  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  looked  amazed  at 
him  and  eagerly  ask  him  to  go  on.  Captain  Barron  finishes 
by  saying  that  the  crew  were  mustered  before  the  British 
officers  and  the  three  deserters  from  the  Melapus  who  were 
then  on  the  Chesapeake  were  taken. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  decide  that  something  must 
be  done  at  once.  This  is  the  first  time  a  United  States  war 
vessel  had  been  attacked.  Several  remember  former  attacks 
on  merchantmen. 

The  President  says  a  demand  must  be  made  that  Great 
Britain  disavow  the  act  and  make  reparation.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  say  that  the  affair  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Leopard  is  sufficient  reason  to  bring  about  a 
war.  Jefferson  says  that  it  will  be  best  to  wait  until  they  can 
find  out  what  Great  Britain  will  do  in  the  matter  and  that  he 
will  always  do  all  he  can  in  his  power  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war  with  any  country. 

CONSERVATION   OF   VISION 

What  it  means,  why  it  is  needed,  how  you  can  help  to 
accomplish  it. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  conservation  of  vision  includes  the 
prevention  of  all  causes  and  the  amelioration  of  all  conditions 
which  tend  to  the  destruction  or  impairment  of  eyesight. 

The  eyes  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  sense  organs. 
Most  of  our  knowledge  and  practically  all  of  our  conscious 
actions  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  accurate  eyesight. 
Besides  injuring  the  eyes  themselves,  their  improper  use  may 
greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  by  producing 
serious  physical  illness,  particularly  if  errors  of  refraction  and, 
therefore,  in  general  terms,  eye  strains  are  uncorrected. 

Vision  may  be  impaired  or  totally  lost  as  a  result  of  disease, 
accident  or  defective  illumination  at  any  period  of  life  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  but  particularly  so  during  the  period  of  life 
when  one  is  attending  school.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
either  absolutely  or  practically  blind.  The  blindness  of  the 
majority  of  these  persons  could  have  been  prevented.  One- 
half  of  defective  vision  is  due  to  infectious  diseases  which  are 
subject  to  well-nigh  perfect  control  if  given  timely  medical 
attendance.  Hundreds  of  infants  annually  lose  their  sight  en- 
tirely or  partially  so  by  infection  of  their  eyes  at  birth,  and 
this  infection  is  almost  entirely  preventable  by  the  adoption  of 
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simple  medical  measures.  The  vision  of  thousands  of  children 
is  rendered  defective  by  improper  classroom  illumination,  and 
this  too  can  be  eliminated  if  proper  illumination  is  afforded  all 
parts  of  the  classroom. 

Owing  to  the  neglect  of  a  few  simple  precautions  the  eye- 
sight of  many  children  is  impaired  and  the  danger  in  this 
respect  is  so  great  that  it  sometimes  results  in  practical  loss 
of  vision.  Imperfections  in  the  eyes  themselves,  which  can  be 
readily  corrected  with  glasses,  overwork  and  improper  illu- 
mination impair  or  ruin  the  eyesight  of  untold  numbers  of 
children,  and  thus  destroy  their  usefulness  and  happiness  for 
life.  Improper  methods  of  artificial  lighting  were  so  common 
that  really  good  lighting  is  a  comparatively  rare  exception  in 
our  older  types  of  school  buildings.  Conditions  today  demand 
the  performance  of  a  large  amount  of  work  by  artificial  light. 
The  amount  of  eye  strain  with  its  attendant  disorders,  due  to 
improper  lighting,  is  enormous  and  wholly  needless.  The  re- 
duction of  the  efficiency  of  pupils  from  this  cause  alone  entails 
a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  country  at  large. 

To  reduce  the  amount  of  physical  and  mental  suffering  and 
financial  loss  resulting  from  destruction  or  impairment  of  the 
eyesight  is  the  object  of  thousands  of  people,  including  the 
medical  profession  and  the  illuminating  engineer.  The  teach- 
ers in  our  schools  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  this  direction, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  constantly  associated  with  the 
pupil  during  school  sessions;  the  teacher  should  always  be 
watchful  for  eye  strain  among  the  pupils ;  if  caused  by  a  phys- 
ical defect  the  visiting  physician  should  be  notified;  if  it  is 
caused  by  defective  illumination,  then  the  proper  educational 
authorities  should  be  requested  to  provide  proper  lighting. 

The  school  buildings  erected  during  the  past  few  years,  as 
a  rule,  are  well  lighted  and  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
world :  the  classrooms  are  illuminated  by  the  use  of  a  number 
of  light  units  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire  room,  and  the 
intensity  of  illumination  on  the  desks  and  blackboards,  as  well 
as  the  proper  diffusion  of  light,  is  worked  out  by  a  competent 
force  of  engineers  before  the  lighting  equipment  is  installed. 
In  the  older  types  of  school  buildings  little  or  no  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  adequate  illumination.  Usually  one  gas  fix- 
ture was  installed  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  the  center  of 
the  room ;  perhaps  this  was  sufficient  at  the  time  it  was  in- 
stalled. At  present  a  great  many  TSf  these  buildings  have  part- 
time  classes ;  other  buildings  have  been  erected  adjacent  to  the 
school ;  fire-proof  stairways  and  exits  have  been  installed  on 
the  outside  of  a  large  number  of  old  schools;  these  stairways 
usually  cut  across  the  face  of  the  window,  all  of  which  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  daylight  entering  the  class- 
rooms. 

As  the  necessity  for  artificial  light  increased,  it  was  usual 
to  increase  the  number  of  open  flame  gas  burners  on  the  one 
fixture,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  burners  were  installed  on 
this  one  lonely  fixture,  the  flames  of  which  were  only  about 
6  feet  6  inches  or  7  feet  above  the  floor,  and  all  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  The  pupils  in  the  rear  of  the  room  were  forced 
to  look  through  these  lights  to  see  the  blackboard  or  teacher, 
while  the  pupils  in  the  front  part  of  the  room  were  sitting  in 
their  own  light,  i.  e.,  their  bodies  were  casting  a  shadow  on 
their  desks,  all  of  which  produced  eye  strain. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an  appropriation 
large  enough  to  install  an  electric  equipment  in  these  various 


schools,  and  aside  from  that,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  equip  many  of  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  will 
be  abandoned  for  school  purposes  long  before  the  electrical 
equipment  (if  installed)  would  have  served  its  useful  life,  as 
figured  from  an  engineering  point. 

Therefore,  the  proper  lighting  of  dark  class  rooms,  when 
electric  current  was  not  available,  was  a  problem  for  the  illu- 
minating engineer  to  solve.  The  Division  of  Public  Building 
Lighting  of  the  Department*  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity, carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  and  tests,  and  it  was 
decided  that  inverted  gas  mantle  lamps,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged and  installed,  gave  equally  as  good  results  as  electric 
lamps,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  installation  is  com- 
paratively small.  Extensions  are  run  from  the  present  outlets, 
and  usually  four  new  outlets  are  installed  on  the  ceiling,  evenly 
spaced,  so  as  to  get  uniform  illumination  in  all  parts  of  the 
area  to  be  lighted.  These  outlets  are  equipped  with  Welsbach 
"Reflex"  mantle  lamps,  which  are  kept  at  a  height  of  nine  or 
ten  feet  above  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
vision ;  the  source  of  light  is  well  covered  with  scientific  globes, 
shades  or  reflectors,  as  each  individual  installation  requires, 
and  the  result  is  that  each  place  so  equipped  is  afforded  a  soft, 
pleasing  and  well  diffused  system  of  illumination  without 
glare.  These  lamps  can  be  used  in  any  part  of  a  school  where 
artificial  light  is  required,  and  the  consumption  of  gas  is  far 
less  with  the  "Reflex"  than  with  the  open  flame  burner. 

As  an  instance,  a  classroom  in  a  Manhattan  school  was 
equipped  with  two  eight-light  open  flame  fixtures — these  fix- 
tures were  bunched  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  light  wasi 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  each  of  the  sixteen  burners  con- 
sumed on  an  average  of  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  or  a 
total  of  80  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  all.  These  inefficient  fixtures 
were  removed  and  six  "Reflex"  mantle  lamps  were  installed, 
evenly  distributed  over  the  room,  and  an  even  distribution  of 
light  at  the  required  intensity  jpfe  obtained.  The  "Reflex" 
consumed  an  average  of  3.5  cubid.feet  per  hour,  or  a  total  for 
all  six  of  21  cubic  feet  per  hour,  a  saving  of  about  60  feet  ofi 
gas  per  hour,  and  a  superior  quality  of  illumination  was  ob- 
served. 

The  cleaning  of  lamp  glassware  and  the  renewing  of 
mantles,  etc.,  requires  proper  attention,  and  should  be  done  at 
regular  intervals.  It  was  found  after  a  trial  that  arrangements 
had  to  be  made  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  lamps,  if 
they  were  to  be  adopted.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Welsbach  Company  whereby  they  install  these  lamps  on  the; 
fixtures  or  outlets  in  schools  wherever  required  on  a  "Rentali 
and  Maintenance"  basis.  They  make  weekly  inspections  of  all 
lamps,  and  at  the  time  of  these  inspections  they  clean  and 
adjust  the  lamps,  replace  any  defective  parts  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  lamps. 

Aside  from  the  light  giving  qualities  of  a  gas  mantle  lamp, 
it  has  other  advantages.  Scientific  experiments  under  actual 
conditions  prove  that  gas  mantle  lamps  while  burning  actually 
improve  the  air  for  breathing  purposes.  The  causes  for  this 
improvement  are  the  acceleration  of  ventilation,  the  destruc- 
tion of  disease  germs,  the  addition  of  necessary  moisture,  etc. 

The  light  produced  by  scientifically  constructed  gas  lamps 
is  best  for  the  eyes  because  it  is  soft  and  mellow,  and  free 
from  glare,  and  does  not  contain  the  dangerous  ultra-violet 
rays  so  prevalent  in  a  number  of  other  forms  of  illuminati<m. 
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Announcement 
HART'S 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  t^e  UNITED  STATES 

By  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Government,  Harvard  University. 

539  Pages.     Illustrated. 

/^F  all  the  tasks  before  the  teacher  today,  none  is  more  important 
than  that  of  fostering  in  the  heart  of  every  boy  and  girl  an 
intelligent  and  enduring  patriotism.     To  accomplish  this,  the 
right  kind  of  school  history  is  necessary. 

In  this  new  volume,  Professor  Hart  has  achieved  an  ideal 
textbook  for  7th,  8th  and  9th  years.  He  has  written  in  a  style 
that  young  people  find  genuinely  interesting.  He  has  chosen  the 
facts  with  an  astute  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

There  are  unusually  numerous  and  interesting  facts  about  the 
life  and  customs  of  the  people,  a  remarkably  clear  account  of  our 
relations  with  other  countries,  an  unprejudiced  presentation  of 
both  sides  of  the  wars  in  which  we  have  taken  part,  and  of  their 
results  on  the  nation  and  the  people.  One  entire  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  children,  their  work,  education,  games  and  amusements. 

Sixteen  full  page  pictures  in  color  add  reality  and  dramatic 
interest  to  the  narrative.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  excel- 
lent summary  and  by  questions  and  essay  topics.  The  Appendix 
contains  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable  information. 

HART'S  NEW  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (recently  pub- 
lished) is  a  remarkably  fair-minded,  well-balanced  and  vividly- 
written  history  for  High  Schools.    It  is  up-to-date,  including  as 
it  does,  an  account  of  our  entrance  into  the  Great  War. 
702  Pages.    Illustrated. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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MR.  STEELE 

Enters  New  Field 


MR.  J.  G.  STEELE,  formerly  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  announces  to 
his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  among  the 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Schools,  that  he  has  entered  the 
School  and  Class  Pin  field.  By  his  connection  with 
one  of  the  highest  reputable  quality  manufacturers 
— L.  G.  Balfour  Co. — he  is  able  to  guarantee  with 
absolute  safety,  quality  of  the  finest  and  workman- 
ship of  the  highest  degree  on  every  order  entrusted 
to  him  for — School  Pins — Class  Pins — Rings — Ath- 
letic Medals  and  Trophies — School  Prizes  and  Col- 
lege and  Fraternity  Pins. 

Mr.  Steele  will  be  glad  to  have  you  send  a  card  or 
telephone  him  for  full  information  about  anything 
you  use  in  this  line. 

New  York  Office— 1180  Broadway 

Telephone — Madison    Square    4748 


WORTH  WHILE  STORIES  FOR 
EVERY  DAY 

By  Lawton  B.  Evans         c 

The  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  stories  in  this  book 
include  choice  selections  from  mythology,  nursery 
rhymes  re-told  in  prose.  Mother  Goose  tales,  stories  of 
birds  and  animals,  biographical  sketches  of  the  great  in 
history,  tales  of  heroism,  holiday  stories  and  stories  of 
everyday  events  in  child  life,  each  chosen  for  its  ethical 
value  in  the  child's  development. 

No  other  single  volume  so  completely  covers  the 
whole  field  of  story  telling. 

So  great  is  our  confidence  in  WORTH  WHILE 
STORIES  FOR  EVERY  DAY  that  we  will  send  you 
this  book  all  charges  paid  on  receipt  of  your  order  with 
$1.50,  with  the  understanding  that  if  on  examination 
you  do  not  find  it  all  that  we  claim,  and  a  book  that  will 
be  of  real  service  to  you  every  day  of  the  school  year, 
you  may  return  it  to  us  within  three  days  after  its 
receipt  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  $1.50.  Send 
your  order  to: 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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The 


WELSBACH 


LIGHT 


This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  a  great  many 
schools  throughout  all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws  the  Light    DOWN    Where  You  Want  It 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


GET  THE  GENUINE 


Latest  Improvement  in  Gas  I_.igl:iting 


Write  tor  Illustrated  Booklet 

WELSBACH     GAS     LAIVIP     CO. 

392    Canal    Street  New    YopR    City 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  at  the  Post  office  at  Jamaica,  K.  T.,  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,   1879. 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  LEARNING 

ISAAC  PITMAN 

SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result 
of  over  seventy-five  years'  continuous  progress  and  improve- 
ment.    First  in  1837,  it  has  been  foremost  ever  since. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience 
of  millions  of  practitioners.  Over  three  million  copies  have 
been  issued  of  the  instruction  books. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the 
winning  of  all  the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contests  proves  that  it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writ- 
ers than  any  other  system.  The  best  writers  use  the  best 
system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  litera- 
ture than  all  other  systems  combined,  ranging  from  the  com- 
plete Shorthand  Bible  to  popular  fiction  of  the  day. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Vassar  College, 
The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

The  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris),  said:  "It  is  the  best  system,  and  the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  for  a  hundred  or  more  modifications." 

Send  for  Copy  of  'WHICH  SYSTEM" 

ISAAC   RIXIVIAN    fit    SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  $1.50;  "Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  85c.;  "Style  Book  of  Busineis 
English"  SI. 00;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


■ — and  how  some  teachers  interest 

their  pupils  in  the  care  of  the  teeth 

CHILDREN  are  often  careless  and  forget- 
ful— it  is  necessary  to  give  them  an  in- 
centive to  get  their  attention  and  impress 
a  lesson  so  that  it  will  be  retained.  Clean- 
liness seems  unessential — from  their  point 
of  view — and  dental  cleanliness  particularly. 
Many  teachers  have  sent  us  many  ways  by 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
vital  lesson  of  "Good  Teeth — Good  Health. 

School  nurse  appoints  captains 
I  found  that  only  about  1/3  the  total  numbers  of  pupils 
had  tooth  brushes.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  children  in 
each  class  whom  I  appointed  as  captains,  I  started  a 
crusade  against  unclean  teeth,  with  the  result  that  on  the 
day  appointed  for  distributing  educational  material,  about 
2 1  00  children  brought  tooth  brushes. 

The  children  make  diagrams  and  forms 
Mine  is  an  ungraded  school.     I  think  more  country  school 
teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  interest  country  children 
in  the  care  of  their  teeth.     They  will  certainly  appreciate 
it.     Mine  did. 

And  it  may  also  help  if  I  say  that  I  let  my  oldest  pupils 
make  teeth  forms  by  cutting  out  the  enamel,  dentine,  nerve, 
and  decay  parts  from  white,  gray,  black  and  red  paper 
respectively  and  paste  them  all  together  in  their  proper 
places.  This  makes  an  attractive  book,  tooth-shape. 
The  little  tots  are  given  a  big  tooth  pattern,  from  which 
they  trace  and  cut  a  tooth  leaflet.  On  the  inside  page 
they  copy  from  the  board,  rules  for  the  care  of  their  teeth. 

Dental  arithmetic  and  language 
The  tooth  brush  finds  a  welcome  in  all  of  our  studies.     In 
arithmetic,   we  brush  our  teeth,   while  counting,   or  we 
count  tooth  brushes. 

In  language,  in  teaching  correct  use  of  verb  "have,"  the 
children  always  say:  "I  have  a  tooth  brush;  have  you 
one?"  In  drawing,  we  draw  tooth  brushes.  Every 
Friday  we  discuss  the  use  and  value  of  a  tooth  brush. 
Their  interest  is  increasing  every  day  and  I  trust  it  may 
continue  to  do  so. 

//  vau  wish  help  for  your  work  in  Dental  Hygiene — send  your  name 
and  address,  the  name  and  district  number  of  your  school  and  the 
number  of  pupils  under  your  direct  care.  Printed  educational  mate- 
rial will  be  sent  free  in  which  you  mill  Hnd  further  facts  to  enliven 
your  hygiene  talks.  At  present  we  cannot  send  trial  tubes  as  in 
past  years. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  74  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Make  Colgate's  your  personal  dentifrice — -"teacher's" 
example  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  starting  children  in  the 
good  habit. 

RIBBON  D£^jTaL  CREIBOQ 
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Charles    Scribner^s    Sons 

BOOKS  ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LIST 

CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING"— Phonic  Method 

11844(1)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  First  Half Za"^'     io" 

11844(2)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  Second  Half 2B 

11845  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  First  Half 3A 

11846  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  Second  Half 3B 

11847  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  First  Half 4A 

11848  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  Second  Half 4B 

11849  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  First  Half 5A 

11850  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  Second  Half 5B 

11851  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  First  Half 6A 

11852  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  Second  Half 6B 

11853  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  First  Half 7 A 

11854  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  Second  Half 7B 

11855  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  First  Half  8A 

11856  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  Second  Half 8B 

GORDY'S   "ELEMENTARY   HISTORY  AND  CIVICS" 

Grade        Price 

1 1674  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  1 5A  $0.33 

1 1675  Gordy.'s  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  II 5B  .33 

11676  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  III 6A  .33 

11677  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."  Book  IV 6B  .33 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  (Kr!)  597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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ARE  YOUR  SCHOOLS  Progressive? 


Xliey 

Progressive 
Road  to  Reading 

Insures  joy  and  power  in  reading, 
because: 

It  is  a  story-telling  series  with  an 
effective  method  foundation. 

It  gives  the  child  real  literature 
from  the  start. 

It  rapidly  builds  up  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  and  provides  a  phonetic 
key  to  new  words. 

It  affords  abundant  drill  without 
tedium  or  monotony. 

It  is  exceptionally  valuable  with 
foreign-born  children. 


will   be   if   you 

Progressive 
Composition  Lessons 

Insure  effective,  interesting  com- 
position work  (both  oral  and  writ- 
ten) because: 

No  time  is  lost  in  "floundering 
around";  the  child  knows  just  what 
he  is  to  do  and  how  to  go  to  work  to 
do  it. 

Preliminary  oral  work  arouses  his 
ideas,  so  that  he  has  thoughts  to  ex- 
press. Interesting,  well-written 
models  show  him  how  to  say  it  and 
develop  his  taste  for  and  his  ability 
to  use  correct  English. 


use 

Progressive 
Music  Series 

Insures  spontaneous,  artistic  sing- 
ing, because: 

It  presents  only  songs  of  the  high- 
est quality,  graded  to  appeal  to  chil- 
dren at  the  ages  at  which  they  are  to 
be  sung. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern  and  prac- 
tical in  its  pedagogy  and  in  its  psy- 
chology, consequently  it  is  excep- 
tionally teachable. 

It  develops  boys  and  girls  who 
sing  because  they  love  to  sing  and 
appreciate  good  music. 


SILVER,     BURDEXX    &    COIVIRAIMY 


Boston 


Chicago 
126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


San  Francisco 


Ceacbers  JMonographs 

plans  and  Details  of  Grade  CClork 

A  Forum  for  the  Discussion  of  the  Present  Needs  of  the  Public  Schools 
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COMPOSITION— 1A-2B 


Aims:  _ 

1.  To  encourage  a  desire  for  language  expression. 

2.  To  lead  children  to  realize  that  some  modes  of  ex- 
pression are  preferable  to  others;  that  there  is  a  standard  of 
good  English. 

3.  To  encourage  children  to  use  the  preferable  forms. 

4.  To  begin  the  development  of  the  critical  faculty. 

5.  To  direct  and  control  the  child's  criticism  of  other 
children's  work. 

6.  To  begin  the  development  of  self-criticism. 
Suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  in  securing  results: 

1.  Never  deviate  from  the  standard  of  good  usage,  in 
your  own  speech. 

2.  Be  slow  to  understand  any  communication  made  in  bad 
English. 

3.  Group  the  good  story  tellers,  and  give  them  some  cov- 
eted privilege. 

4.  Choose  monitors  from  among  the  children  whose  re- 
quests to  be  chosen  are  well  worded. 

5.  Play  games  based  upon  the  use  of  the  correct  form  of 
some  expression  frequently  used  incorrectly. 

6.  Choose  short  stories  for  reproduction.  Provide  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  stories,  to  keep  up  interest.  Three  or 
four  stories  in  one  period  are  not  too  many. 

7.  Base  drills  on  correct  forms,  upon  the  incorrect  ex- 
pressions actually  used  by  the  children.  Keep  a  list  of  these 
incorrect  expressions. 

8.  Classify  the  children  broadly  into  (1)  those  Whose 
fluency  borders  on  incoherence,  and  (2)  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  express  themselves  in  speech.  Deal  with  each  group 
appropriately.  Restrain  the  first  by  definite  directions:  Tell 
me  one  thing  about  this  picture.  Encourage,  the  second  by 
numerous  questions. 

Myself 
My  name  is  .     I  live  at Street. 


I  go  to  Public  School 
name  is  Miss 


I  am  in  the  lA^.    My  teacher's 


My  Family 
I  live  with  my  mother  and  my  father.    I  have  one  brother. 
His  name  is  Joseph.    He  is  only  a  little  brother. 

How  I  Look 
I  am  six  years  old.    My  hair  is  dark  brown.    I  have  brown 
eyes.    I  am  wearing  a  dark  blue  dress. 

Our  Room 

Our  room  is  on  the  second  floor.     The  number  is  . 

The  sun  shines  in  the  windows. 


Our  Principal 

Mr. is  our  principal.    His  (her)  office  is  on  the 

second  floor.    Sometimes  Miss  B sends  me  to  the  office. 

When  the  door  is  closed  I  knock  before  I  go  in. 

Our  Janitor 

Mr.  ■  is  the  janitor  of  our  school.    He  keeps  our 

school  clean.    In  the  winter  he  keeps  it  warm  for  us. 

Our  Baby 
I  love  my  baby  sister.     Her  name  is  Bertha.     She  is  six 
months  old.    Sometimes  she  cries.    Then  I  sing  to  her. 

School 
We  come  to  school  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine.    We  stand 

on  the  line  until  Miss takes  us  upstairs.    We  do  not 

like  girls  who  come  late. 

My  Dress 
When  I  go  home  from  school  I  take  off  my  clean  dress.    I 
hang  it  in  the  closet.    Then  I  put  on  Sn  old  dress.    The  next 
morning  I  wear  the  clean  dress  and  go  to  school. 

Our  Songs 
I  like  to  sing.    We  sing  every  morning.    "Jacky  Frost"  is 
the  song  I  like  best. 

My  Cat 
I  have  a  black  cat.     Its  teeth  and  claws  are  sharp.    Kitty 
likes  to  catch  mice. 

Alice 
Alice  is  a  good  girl.    Her  hands  and  face  are  always  clean. 
Her  dress  is  clean.    She  never  comes  late. 

My  Mother 
I  try  to  help  my  mother.    Sometimes  I  wash  the  dishes.    I 
go  to  the  store  for  her.    In  the  afternoon  I  mind  the  baby. 

A  Horse 
Dan  is  a  horse.     He  lives  in  a  stable.     He  can  run  and 
gallop.    He  eats  grass,  oats  and  hay. 

The  Teeth 
I  take  good  care  of  my  teeth.    I  brush  them  every  night 
and  every  morning. 

Winter 
Winter  is  here.     The  birds  have  gone  away.     The  leaves 
are  gone,  too.    The  ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

A  Tidy  Girl 
Jennie  saw  some  papers  on  the  floor.    She  picked  them  up 
and  put  them  in  the  can.    Jennie  is  a  good  housekeeper. 

Apples 
Apples  grow  on  trees.     Some  apples  are  green,  some  are 
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red  and  some  are  yellow.    When  apples  are  ripe  they  fall  from 
the  trees. 

In  the  Morning 
I  get  up  early.    I  clean  my  teeth.    I  wash  my  hands  and 
face.     I  wash  my  ears  and  neck.     My  big  sister  combs  my 
hair  and  helps  to  dress  me.    Then  I  eat  my  breakfast  and  go  to 
school. 

My  Cat 
My  cat  has  white  fur.    We  give  her  milk  to  drink.    Some- 
times she  catches  mice. 

Our  Flag 
1  he  colors  of  our  flag  are  red,  white  and  blue.    The  stripes 
are  red  and  white.    The  stars  are  white  on  a  blue  field. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow 
A  crow  had  a  piece  of  cheese  in  its  mouth.    The  sly  fox 
wanted  it.     He  asked  the  crow  to  sing.     Then  he  ran  away 
with  the  cheese. 

The  Cow 
The  cow  is  a  useful  animal.     She  likes  to  eat  grass  and 
vegetables.    She  gives  us  milk. 

A  Rabbit 
My  brother  has  a  little  rabbit.    His  name  is  Bunny.    He  is 
covered  with  brown  fur.    He  likes  to  eat  carrots. 

My  Doll 
My  doll's  name  is  Dora.    She  has  blue  eyes  that  open  and 
shut.    She  has  yellow  hair.    My  mother  is  making  her  a  blue 
dress. 

Autumn 

Autumn  is  here.  The  days  are  shorter.  The  nights  are 
longer.    The  leaves  are  turning  red,  brown  and  yellow. 

Autumn  Leaves 
The  leaves  are  many  pretty  colors.    Some  are  red  and  yel- 
low.   Some  are  brown  and  yellow.    They  are  faUing  from  the 
trees.    They  crackle  when  I  step  on  them. 

Winter 
Winter  is  coming.    Then  it  will  be  cold.    The  ground  will 
be  covered  with  snow. 

The  Snow 
The  snow  comes  in  Winter.     It  is  soft  and  white.     We 
like  to  play  in  the  snow. 

Our  Games 

Every  morning  we  play  games.    Miss plays  with 

us.     I  like  the  "Squirrel"  game  the  best. 

Dancing 

On  Thursdays  we  dance.     Miss plays  the  piano. 

We   know   the    "Shoemaker's   Dance"   and   the   "Chimes   of 
Dunkirk." 

The  Victrola 

On  Fridays  Miss plays  the  victrola  for  us.  Some- 
times we  march  to  the  music.     Miss  gives  us  flags 

to  carry. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

One  day  a  lion  was  kind  to  a  little  mouse.  The  mouse  did 
not  forget  it.  When  Mr.  Lion  was  caught  in  a  trap  the  mouse 
helped  him  to  get  out. 


A  Snow  Man 
Sometimes  when  the  snow  is  hard  my  brother  makes  a 
snow  man.     We  stick  coals  in  his  head  for  eyes.    We  put  i 
hat  on  his  head. 

March  Twenty-First 
Today  is  the  first  day  of  Spring.    Soon  the  birds  will  sing. 
The  buds  are  beginning  to  open. 

Spring 
Spring  is  here.     We  love  the  Springtime.     We  love  the 
sunshine  and  the  birds  and  the  flowers. 

May 

Next  week  we  are  all  going  to  Prospect  Park.  We  will  see 
the  trees  and  the  grass  and  the  lovely  flowers.  We  will  see 
Little  Bo  Peep's  sheep. 

A  Trip  to  Prospect  Park. 

Yesterday  we  rode  in  a  car  to  Prospect  Park.  We  had  a 
lovely  time.    We  took  our  lunch  with  us. 

In  the  morning  we  walked  around  looking  at  the  grass  and 
the  trees  and  the  flowers.    We  saw  the  sheep  eating  grass. 

We  visited  the  animals.  We  saw  big  black  bears  and  brown 
lions.    We  saw  the  hungry  wolf  and  we  saw  "Red  Fox." 

In  the  afternoon  we  played  games  on  the  grass.  Some 
girls  played  ball.    Some  girls  danced.    We  had  a  good  time. 

The  Lion. 

We  saw  "Brown  Lion"  in  Prospect  Park.  He  was  in  ai 
big  cage.    He  was  walking  back  and  forth.    He  is  very,  veij* 

big.  \ 

Mrs.  Lion. 

In  another  cage  was  Mrs.  Lion.  She  looks  like  a  great  big 
cat.    She  was  brown,  too. 

The  Bears. 

We  saw  some  bears  just  like  the  "Three  Bears."  They  were 
all  black.    One  was  a  little  baby  bear. 

The  Wolf. 
The  wolf  was  all  gray.    He  looked  like  a  hungry  dog.    H« 
was  eating  a  big  piece  of  meat. 

The  Monkeys. 

We  like  to  watch  the  monkeys.  They  do  such  funny  thingsj 
They  have  four  hands.    They  climb  all  over.  j 

The  Robin. 

We  saw  many  robins.  They  were  brown  and  had  red 
breasts.  They  were  hopping  around  in  the  grass.  They  were 
looking  for  worms. 

The  Peacock. 

I  saw  a  peacock  in  Prospect  Park.  He  was  all  green  and 
blue.  He  had  a  beautiful  tail.  He  seemed  very  proud  of  hi: 
tail. 

The  Butterfly. 

In  Prospect  Park  are  many  flowers.  The  butterflies  love  the 
flowers.  We  saw  pretty  yellow  and  white  butterflies  and 
great  big  blue  and  black  ones. 

Flowers. 

The  flowers  are  all  colors.  They  are  very  beautiful.  Some 
smell  very  sweet.  We  must  not  pick  the  flowers  in  the  park. 
People  love  to  come  and  look  at  them. 
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My  Dog. 
I  have  a  small  dog.    His  name  is  Jerry.    My  dog  is  white. 
Bath  Days. 
Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons  are  bath  days.     All 
the  clean  girls  like  to  take  a  bath.     They  bring  towels  and 
soap. 

The  Wind. 

We  cannot  see  the  wind.  Sometimes  we  can  hear  it.  We 
can  feel  it  push  us.  The  wind  blows  our  hair.  It  dries  the 
wash  on  the  line. 

The  Orange. 
An  orange  is  yellow  and  round.    It  is  full  of  sweet  juice. 
Oranges  are  good  for  us.  ^, 

The  Apple. 
The  apple  is  a  fruit.     It  is  covered  with  a  skin.     Apples 
have  little  brown  seeds. 

Apples. 
Apples  are  good  to  eat.    They  help  to  keep  us  healthy. 
"Eat  an  apple  every  day, 
That  will  keep  the  doctor  away." 

My  Reader. 
I  have  a  new  reader.     I  must  keep  it  clean.     I  must  not 
tear  the  pages.    I  have  a  clean  paper  cover  for  it. 

The  Fire  Gong. 
Sometimes  a  big  bell  rings.    It  is  called  the  fire  gong.    We 
play  there  is  a  fire.    We  all  march  out  into  the  street.    We  do 
not  talk. 

A  Fire  Drill. 

When  the  fire  gong  rings  we  stop  work.  We  stand  and 
walk  quickly.    We  do  not  run  or  push.    We  look  straight  ahead. 

My  Pet. 
I  have  a  pet.    It  is  a  canary  bird.    His  name  is  Dick.    Dick 
eats  seeds  and  drinks  water.     He  loves  to  sing. 

Dora's  Plant. 
Dora  was  sick.    Her  father  gave  her  a  plant.    It  made  Dora 
happy. 

Dora  put  her  plant  near  the  window.  The  sun  shone  on  it. 
Every  day  Dora  gave  the  plant  some  water.    It  grew  to  be  a 
rge  plant. 

May's  Kindness. 
May  is  a  little  girl.    One  day  she  saw  an  old  woman  carry- 
i?  a  heavy  bundle.    She  helped  the  woman  across  the  street. 
as  not  May  a  kind  child  ? 

Ray's  Coat. 
Ray  has  a  new  winter  coat.     It  is  red  and  blue.     It  will 
keep  Ray  warm  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

Sarah's  Dress. 
Sarah  has  a  new  dress.    Her  mother  made  it  for  her.     It 
.  her  school  dress.    She  tries  to  keep  it  clean. 

Running  in  the  Basement. 
Bella  was  running  in  the  basement.    She  ran  into  a  little  girl 
ind  knocked  her  down.    The  little  girl  was  hurt. 

A  Kind  Boy. 
Frank  found  a  little  bird.    Its  wing  was  broken.    He  took 


the  bird  home  and  cared  for  it.    When  the  bird  became  well,  it 
flew  away. 

The  Potato. 
The  potato  is  a  vegetable.    It  grows  under  the  ground.    It 
is  covered  with  a  brown  skin.    It  is  white  inside. 

A  Policeman. 
A  policeman  wears  a  blue  uniform.    He  helps  us  cross  the 
street.    He  does  not  want  us  to  get  run  over.    Only  bad  people 
have  to  be  afraid  of  the  policeman. 

Squirrels. 
Squirrels  are  gray.    They  have  bushy  tails.    They  can  run 
very  fast.    They  like  to  eat  nuts.    They  live  in  trees. 

When  It  Rains. 
We  wear  rubbers  and  carry  umbrellas  when  it  rains.    We 
do  not  want  to  get  our  feet  wet. 

The  Sky. 

The  sky  is  blue.  It  is  always  above  us.  Sometimes  the 
clouds  hide  it  for  a  while. 

The  Moon. 
We  see  the  moon  at  night.    Sometimes  it  is  round.    It  \ocAss 
like  silver. 

TJie  Stars. 
The  stars  are  in  the  sky.    They  shine  at  night.    They  look 
like  diamonds. 

Lincoln's  Birthday. — (Feb.  12.) 
To-morrow  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday.    He  was  a  very 
good  man.    He  was  President  of  the  United  States.    He  was 
kind  to  the  negroes. 

Washington's  Birthday. — (Feb.  22.) 
February  twenty-second  is  George  Washington's  birthday. 
He  was  a  brave  soldier.    He  was  our  first  President. 

Our  Flag. 
Betsy  Ross  made  our  first  flag.     George  Washington  told 
her  how  to  make  it. 

America. 
We  always  stand  when  we  sing  "America."     Sometimes 

Miss plays  it  on  the  victrola.    We  stand  while  we  listen 

to  it. 

.Junior  Red  Cross. 
Six  girls  in  our  class  belong  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross.    The 
other  girls  are  saving  their  pennies.    They  bring  them  to  Miss 
.    They  wish  to  join  the  Red  Cross,  too. 

Thrift  Stamps. 

A  Thrift  Stamp  costs  twenty-five  cents.  We  can  save  our 
pennies  and  buy  Thrift  Stamps.  This  is  how  we  can  help  win 
the  war. 

Doing  Our  Bit. 

Every  day  we  bring  newspapers  to  school.  The  big  girls 
sell  them.    The  money  goes  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Every  little  girl  wants  to  help  win  the  war.  We  can  all 
bring  silver  paper  (tin  foil)  to  school. 

Our  class  is  trying  to  help.  Clara  brought  the  most  news- 
papers. Sara  Cohen  brought  the  most  tin  foil.  Theodora  has 
the  most  Thrift  Stamps.    We  are  trying  to  catch  up  to  her. 
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DRAMATIZATIONS. 
A  Suggestion. 
In  all  these  little  stories  to  be  dramatized  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  provide  placards  containing  the  names  of  the  various  char- 
acters. These  cards,  suspended  by  means  of  cord  from  the 
little  actors'  necks,  serve  a  double  purpose.  They  are  all  the 
costuming  that  is  necessary  in  this  world  of  make-believe.  Be- 
sides that  the  children  soon  learn  to  recognize  these  names, 
which  is  a  distinct  aid  in  their  reading. 

Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep. 
( Select  one  child  to  represent  the  Man  who  is  walking  down 
the  road,  the  front  of  the  room,  and  who  meets  a  second  child 
representing  the  Sheep.  The  Sheep  is  carrying  three  bean  bags, 
make-believe  bags  of  wool.  Instead  of  using  the  bean-bags, 
the  clever  teacher  can  quickly  sketch  with  black  crayon  on 
large  drawing  paper,  and  then  cut  out,  three  sacks  distended 
by  the  wool  which  is  supposed  to  be  inside.) 

Man — meeting  the  sheep : 

Baa,  baa,  black  sheep, 
Have  you  any  wool? 

Sheep —    Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir, 
Three  bags  full. 
One  for  my  master, 
(Holding  up  one  bag) 
I  One  for  my  dame, 

(Holding  up  a  second  bag) 
I  And  one  for  the  little  boy  who  lives 

in  the  lane. 
(Holding  up  the  third  bag.) 

(At  this  point  it  may  be  advisable  to  permit  the  Sheep  to 
distribute  his  three  bags  of  wool  to  the  Master,  the  Dame  and 
the  Little  Boy,  who  are  stationed  at  different  parts  of  the  room. 
There  is  opportunity  here  for  the  use  of  the  expressions, 
"Thank  you"  or  "I  thank  you"  or  "Thank  you  very  much"  by 
the  recipients  of  the  bags.) 

One  Misty  Moisty  Morning. 
One  misty,  moisty  morning 
I  When  cloudy  was  the  weather, 

!  I  chanced  to  meet  an  old  man 

I  Clothed  all  in  leather. 

1  He  began  to  compliment, 

[  And  I  began  to  grin 

"How  do  you  do?"  and  "How  do  you  do?" 
And,  "How  do  you  do?"  again. 
(The  children  in  lA  delight  in  saying  this  little  nonsense 
rhyme  in  concert.     When  they  reach  the  part,  "How  do  you 
do?"  the  children  in  imitation  of  the  teacher,  turn  their  heads, 
smile  and  nod  first  to  one  side  then  to  the  other. 

If  in  their  hand-work  period  the  children  ever  make  little 
paper  hats  of  any  description,  they  may  at  the  close  of  the  les- 
son, place  these  miniature  hats  upon  their  heads,  and  then  re-^ 
cite  the  jingle.  Of  course  as  they  turn  and  say,  "How  do  you 
do?"  they  will  doff  and  replace  their  little  hats.) 

Little  Jack  Horner. 
(One  child  representing  Jack  Horner  is  seated  on  a  low 
chair  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  room.    He  is  holding  a  paper 


disc  to  represent  the  pie.    A  second  child  acts  as  story  teller.) 

Story  Teller  (pointing  finger  toward  Jack  Homer) 

Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  in  a  corner 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie 

(Jack  Horner  pretends  to  eat  a  piece  of  the  pie.) 

He  put  in  his  thumb 

And  pulled  out  a  plum 

(Jack  Horner  makes  a  sweeping  downward  movement  with 

his  thumb  and  then  holds  it  up  high.) 

And  said. 

Jack  Horner  (as  he  pats  himself  in  a  satisfied  manner) — 

What  a  good  boy  am  I ! 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

(The  Crow  is  seated  on  the  high  chair,  a  tree.    Between  her 

lips  she  is  holding  a  folded  piece  of  clean  paper  to  represent 

the  cheese.    A  Fox  is  stationed  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

A  child  is  chosen  to  tell  the  story.) 

Story  Teller: 

One  day  a  hungry  fox  was  walking  in  the  woods.     (The 

Fox  walks  towards  the  Crow.)     He  saw  a  Crow  sitting  in  a 

tree.    (The  Fox  looks  up  at  the  Crow.)    The  Crow  had  a  piece 

of  cheese  in  her  mouth.    The  Fox  wanted  it,  so  he  said, 

Fox  (flatteringly)  : 

Good  morning,  Mrs.  Crow ! 

(Crow  shakes  head.) 
How  lovely  you  look  to-day ! 

(Crow  shakes  head  more  violently.) 
What  a  pretty  dress  you  have  on ! 
(Crow  again  shakes  her  head.) 
You  have  a  beautiful  voice ; 
Won't  you  sing  for  me? 
Crow. 

Caw,  caw ! 

(As  the  Crow  opens  her  bill  the  cheese  falls  to  the  groundji 
The  Fox  quickly  picks  it  up  and  runs  away.) 
Story  Teller: 

The  foolish  crow  thought  that  she  could  sing  and  so  she  los" 
her  cheese ! 

Game — /  Haven't  Any. 

Aim:    To  substitute  "I  haven't  any"  Or  "I  have  no"  fo> 

such  expressions  as  "I  ain't  got." 

Teacher:  Go  to  sleep,  children. 

(All  put  their  heads  on  their  desks  and  shut  their  eyes 

Then  the  teacher  or  possibly  a  chosen  child  walks  softly  t 

some  child's  desk  and  slips  into  it  a  ball,  a  marble,  a  pair  o 

scissors,  an  apple,  an  eraser  or  any  other  convenient  object.) 

Teacher:  Wake  up!  (or  "Ready!"  or  any  other  signal.' 
Look  in  your  desks.  How  many  erasers  (or  balls  or  whateve 
the  object  is)  have  you,  Jennie? 

Jennie:   I  haven't  any  erasers.  Miss . 

Teacher:   How  many  erasers  have  you,  Mary? 

Mary:   I  haven't  any  erasers.  Miss . 

(The  teacher  asks  several  children  and  then  finally  asks  th 
child  who  has  the  object.  She  answers,  "I  have  one  eraser. 
The  game  is  then  repeated.  A  different  object  is  used  and  i 
hidden  in  another  child's  desk.  The  game  is  made  interestini 
if  a  child  who  answers  particularly  well  is  rewarded  by  bein) 

(Continued  on  page  119.)  J 
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COMPOSITION— SECOND  YEAR 

Aims: 

1 .  To  encourage  children  to  feel  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing 
to  speak  and  write  correctly. 

2.  To  lead  children  to  form  habits  of  slow,  clear  speech. 
This  point  may  be  emphasized  during  the  teaching  of  pho- 
netics. 

3.  To  begin  to  develop  the  power  of  sticking  to  the 
point.    Insist  on  having  an  answer  to  the  question  asked. 

If  you  ask  "Why  are  you  late?"  do  not  accept,  "I  was 
never  late  before,"  or  "I  won't  come  late  again"  for  an  answer. 

4.  To  lead  children  to  stop  talking  when  they  come  to  the 
end  of  the  story;  not  to  keep  on  after  the  point  has  been 
reached  and  passed. 

5.  To  develop  the  critical  faculty  and  power  of  discrimin- 
ation. 

6.  To  direct  and  control  the  child's  criticism  of  other  chil- 
dren's work. 

7.  To  see  that  criticisms  are  oflFered  in  a  kindly  way,  and 
t  they  are  accepted  with  thanks. 

.     To  develop  the  habit  of  self  criticism  and  self  correc- 
tion. 

Who  I  Am 

.    I  live  at  number 


I  am  in  the 


class. 


My  name  is 

Street.    I  go  to  Public  School 

My  teacher's  name  is  Miss ■ 

Myself 
I  am  seven  years  old.    My  hair  is  dark  brown.     My  eyes 
are  brown,  too.    Today  I  am  wearing  a  tan  dress  trimmed  with 
red.    My  shoes  are  black.    My  stockings  are  white. 

♦This  story  may  be  used  as  a  language  drill  to  correct 
the  use  of  mine  for  my,  as  mine  eyes  for  my  eyes. 

My  Country 
My  country  is  the  United  States.    It  is  in  America.    There 
are  many  people  in  my  country.    They  all  4ove  it.    They  think 
it  is  better  than  any  other  country.     That  is  why  so  many 
people  come  here  to  live. 

My  Father's  Country 

My  father  used  to  live  in .    A  long  time  ago  he 

moved  to  the  United  States.    He  became  a  citizen.    Now  the 
United  States  is  his  country. 

Our  Country 
We  all  love  our  country.    We  have  better  schools  in  our 

country  than  in .    We  are  glad  we  live  here.    We  are 

glad  we  are  Americans. 

kMy  Sister's  Country 
H    My  big  sister  was  born  in .    Now  she  lives  with 
•     us  in  the  United  States.    She  is  an  American,  too.    It  does  not 
matter  where  she  was  bom. 


!• 
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Americans 
We  call  the  people  in  the  United  States  Americans.    Some 
people  are  very  good  Americans.    They  try  to  help  our  coun- 
try.   I  am  trying  to  be  a  good  American. 

My  Father 
My  father  is  an  American  citizen.     He  likes  the  United 

States  much  better  than  .     He  can  get  better  work 

here  than  in .    He  can  earn  more  money  here. 


When  my  father  first  came  to  the  United  States  he  could 
not  talk  English.  He  went  to  night  school.  Now  he  talks 
English  well. 

My  Mother 

My  mother  cannot  talk  English.  I  am  trying  to  teach  her 
a  little.  We  would  like  all  Americans  to  know  how  to  talk 
English. 

Rachel 

Rachel  came  from  Russia  two  months  ago.  She  could  not 
talk  English.  She  was  put  in  the  lA.  All  the  girls  helped  to 
teach  her.  Soon  she  was  promoted  to  the  IB  and  then  to  the 
2A.  Now  she  is  going  to  be  promoted  again.  She  is  a  bright 
girl.    We  like  people  like  that  to  come  to  America. 

Rachel's  Father 
Rachel's  father  is  not  a  citizen  yet.    He  is  going  to  be  one. 
Then   Rachel   will   be   a   citizen,   too.     They   will   be   good 
Americans. 

A  Citizen 
My  father  is  a  citizen.    When  election  time  comes  he  can 
vote.     Sometimes  he  goes  to  meetings.     He  learns  about  the 
laws.    When  I  am  big  I  can  vote,  too. 

Our  Flag 
The  colors  of  our  flag  are  red,  white  and  blue.    The  stripes 
are  red  and  white.    In  one  corner  there  is  a  blue  field.    There 
are  white  stars  in  it. 

Our  Flag 
We  have  a  flag  in  our  room.     It  is  an  American  flag.    It 
has  thirteen  stripes.    It  has  forty-eight  stars.    Did  you  count 
them? 

What  Our  Flag  Means 
The  flag  stands  for  our  country.     The  red  means   "Be 
brave."    The  white  means  "Be  pure."    The  blue  means  "Be 
true." 

Love  for  the  Flag 
We  love  our  flag.     We  like  it  better  than  any  other  flag. 
We  take  good  care  of  our  flag.    We  do  not  want  to  hurt  it. 
We  try  to  help  our  country  because  we  love  the  flag. 

Saluting  the  Flag 
We  know  how  to  salute  the  flag.    We  promise  to  love  our 
flag  and  to  help  our  country.    We  always  stand  when  we  salute 
the  flag. 

America 
Every  morning  we  sing  "America."    We  love  to  sing  about 
our  country.    We  always  stand  when  we  sing  "America." 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Sometimes  Miss plays  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" on  the  victrola  for  us.  We  love  to  hear  it.  We  always 
stand  when  someone  plays  or  sings  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." Men  and  boys  always  take  their  hats  off  when  they 
hear  it.    We  stand  very  still  while  we  listen  to  it. 

Our  First  Flag 
Betsy  Ross  made  our  first  flag.    George  Washington  told 
her  how  to  make  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
February  twelfth  is  a  holiday.-     It  is  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday.     He  was  President  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
a  very  good  president.    He  was  kind  to  the  negroes. 
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George  IVashington 
February  twenty-second  is  George  Washington's  birthday. 
He  was  a  very  brave  soldier.    The  people  loved  him.     They 
made  him  our  first  president.    He  was  a  great  American. 

Flag  Day — June  I4th 
Tomorrow  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  our  flag.     Betsy 
Ross  made  the  very  first  flag.    It  had  only  thirteen  stars.    Now 
we  have  forty-eight  stars. 

Columbus  Day — October  12 
Tomorrow  is  Columbus  Day.    Christopher  Columbus  lived 
a  long  time  ago.     He  sailed  away  in  a  big  ship.     He  found 
America. 

Our  President 
Mr.  Wilson  is  our  president.    We  think  he  is  a  very  wise 
man.    That  is  why  so  many  people  voted  for  him.    My  father 
YOted  for  President  Wilson. 

The  Biisy  President 
Our  president  is  a  very  busy  man.    He  works  very  hard. 
He  wants  our  country  to  win  the  war.    We  want  our  country 
to  win,  too.    We  can  help  President  Wilson  win  the  war. 

A  Soldier 
My  cousin  is  a  soldier.     He  lives  in  a  camp  with  many 
other  soldiers.     Once  he  came  to  see  us.     He  looks  big  and 
strong.     He  is  going  to   France  to  fight  for  our   country. 
Sarah's  brother  is  a  soldier,  too. 

Our  Soldiers 
Yesterday  I  saw  five  soldiers.     They  were  wearing  khaki 
suits.    They  were  great  big  men.    They  are  American  soldiers. 

A  Sailor 
Mary's  brother  is  a  sailor.     He  wears  a  blue  sailor  suit. 
Sometimes  when  he  is  on  the  ship  he  wears  a  white  suit. 
Mary's  brother  is  a  good  American.    He  is  helping  our  country. 

The  War 
Our  country  is  having  a  war  with  Germany.    Germany  is 
not  good  to  people.    We  want  to  win  the  war.    Then  everyone 
will  be  safe.     England  and  France  and  Italy  are  helping  to 
win  the  war,  too. 

Red  Cross  Class  Membership 
Our  class  belongs  to  the  Red  Cross.    We  have  a  big  red 
cross  pasted  on  our  window.    We  want  everyone  to  know  that 
we  are  helping,  too. 

Junior  Members  of  Red  Cross 
Ten  girls  in  our  class  are  Junior  Members  of  the  Red  Cross. 
They  wear  little  silk  buttons.     Some  more  girls  are  saving 
their  pennies.    When  they  get  twenty-five  cents  they  will  join 
the  Red  Cross,  too. 

Work  of  Red  Cross 
The  Red  Cross  helps  all  the  soldiers  who  are  sick  or  hurt. 
The  money  we  give  to  the  Red  Cross  buys  bandages  and  medi- 
cine for  the  soldiers.    It  buys  clothes  and  food  for  the  Belgian 
children. 

Thrift  Stamps 
A  thrift  stamp  costs  twenty-five  cents.     If  we  buy  thrift 
stamps  it  is  like  putting  moiney  in  the  bank.    We  help  our  coun- 
try, too. 


When  we  buy  thrift  stamps  we  are  lending  the  money  to 
our  country.  Our  country  buys  guns  and  ships  with  the 
money.    After  the  war  we  will  get  our  money  back  again. 

Jennie 
Jennie  has  the  most  thrift  stamps  in  our  class.     She  filled 
her  little  book.    It  has  si.xteen  stamps  in  it.    Now  she  is  going 

to  take  it  to  Miss *  and  she  is  going  to  bring  fifteen 

cents.    Miss will  give  her  a  big  War  Savings  Stamp 

and  a  book  to  put  it  in.    We  are  proud  of  Jennie. 

Owners  of  Thrift  Stamps 
Sixteen  girls  in  our  class  own  Thrift  Stamps.     Every  g^rl 
is  saving  her  pennies.     Soon  every  girl  will  have  one  Thrift 
Stamp.    Some  girls  will  soon  have  their  books  full.    They  are 
all  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Liberty  Bonds 

We  are  proud  of  Annie  and  Mary.  They  each  own  a 
Liberty  Bond.  They  are  lending  the  money  to  our  country. 
They  are  helping  to  bring  peace. 

How  Every  Child  Can  Help 
Some  girls  cannot  buy  a  great  many  Thrift  Stamps.   Every 
girl  can  bring  newspapers  to  school  and  tinfoil  and  old  rubber. 
We  sell  these  and  give  the  money  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Ethel 
Ethel   brought   ten  newspapers   to   school   this   afternoon. 
She  is  trying  very  hard  to  help  the  Red  Cross.    She  is  helping; 
to  give  a  warm  sweater  to  one  of  our  soldiers. 

Hozv  Sadie  Helped 
Sadie  had  two  little  dresses.    They  were  too  small  for  her. 
Her  mother  did  not  throw  them  away.     She  washed  them. 

Sadie  brought  them  to  school.    She  gave  them  to  Miss 

for  the  little  Belgian  children. 

Comfort  Kits 
The  girls  in  our  class  are  bringing  many  things  for  thei 
soldiers.    Some  girls  are  bringing  buttons,  safety  pins,  needles, 
thread  and  pencils.  « 

Serz'ice  Flags 
In  our  window  we  have  a  red  flag.    It  is  white  in  the  cen- 
ter and  has  a  blue  star.    This  is  called  a  service  flag.    It  means  ( 
that  my  brother  is  a  soldier.    There  are  six  service  flags  in  our  i 
block. 

Gardens 

Some  people  are  planting  seeds  in  their  yards  or  in  big  i 
boxes.     They  will  grow  into  vegetables.     When  these  vege- 
tables are  ripe  the  people  will  cook  and  eat  them.     They  will 
not  have  to  bny  many  then. 

My  Garden 
I  have  some  seeds.    A  little  plant  is  asleep  in  each  one.    I 
will  put  the  seeds  into  the  ground.   I  will  water  them  every  day. 
Soon  the  plants  will  peep  out.    Then  I  will  have  a  garden. 

Visitors 
Yesterday  we  had  a  visitor.     She  stayed  with  us  all  day. 
When  she  came  in  our  captain  gave  her  a  chair.    We  tried  to 
show  her  our  best  work.    We  like  people  to  visit  our  class. 
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•  Our  Room 
Our  class  room  is  very  pleasant.    The  sun  shines  into  it  in 
the  morning.     There  are  plants  on  the  window  sills.     There 
are  pictures  on  the  walls.    We  like  our  room. 

Shopping 
Rose  went  shopping  yesterday.     She  bought  a  pen  for  two 
cents.    Two  pencils  cost  her  five  cents.     She  paid  ^three  cents 
for  an  orange. 

Our  Principal 
•  is  our  principal.     She  visits  us  every  morn- 
ing.    She  says  "Good   morning,  children."     We   say   "Good 

morning,  M ."    Then  we  give  her  a  chair. 

We  ask  her  to  stay  with  us. 

C 
Arithmetic 

I  like  arithmetic.  I  am  in  the  first  group.  When  my  work 
is  finished  I  help.  The  girl  I  help  is  in  the  second  group. 
Dora  Blank  can  add  faster  than  other  girls  in  our  class. 

P  Bells 

Today  the  bell  rang  in  our  room.  It  rang  twice.  That 
means  "Please  send  a  messenger  to  the  Principal's  office." 
Sometimes  the  bell  rings  four  times.  Then  the  messenger 
goes  to  the  third  floor  office. 

Entering  School 
My  little  sister  is  six  years  old.     I  brought  her  to  school 
this  term.    I  took  her  to  the  office.    I  carried,  her  papers.   They 
were  her  birth  certificate  and  her  vaccination  certificate.    Now 
she  is  in  the  lA. 

Parents'  Meeting 
Sometimes  there  is  a  parents'  meeting  in  our  school.  It  is 
held  in  the  evening.  Our  mothers  and  fathers  are  invited. 
The  8D  girls  dance  and  sing  for  them.  Then  our  parents  and 
our  teachers  talk  together.  When  we  are  in  the  8B  we  will  be 
invited,  too. 

A  Poem 
We  are  learning  a  poem.    The  name  of  it  is  "The  Swing." 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  it.    It  is  about  a  child  who  liked 
to  swing. 

Spelling 
There  is  a  spelling  chart  in  our  room.    Every  day  there  are 
new   words  on  it.     We  look  for  them  every  morning.     We 
study  them  all  day. 

/]  Pencil 
Harry's  pencil  is  long.     It  has  a  sharp  point.     The  pencil 
is  painted  blue.    It  has  an  eraser  on  it,  too.    He  uses  this  pen- 
cil every  day.    He  never  forgets  to  bring  it. 

Coney  Island 
Mary  went  to  Coney  Island  with  her  father.     She  sat  in 
the  sand.    The  wind  blew.     The  waves  rolled  up  on  the  sand 
with  a  loud  roar.     Mary  was  not  frightened.     Her  father  sat 
near  her. 

The  Goldfish 
There  is  a  fish  globe  in  my  class  room.     It  is  filled  with^ 
clean  water.    The  bottom  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  gravel. 
Three  goldfishes  swim  about  in  the  water. 


A  Visit  to  Central  Park 
Last  Saturday  I  visited  Central  Park.    We  visited  the  zoo. 
I  saw  many  animals  there.    The  monkeys  were  very  funny. 

My  Family 
I  live  with  my  mother  and  father.     I  have  three  brothers 
and  one  sister.    I  am  the  youngest.    Sam  is  the  oldest.    He  is 
a  soldier.    All  the  other  children  go  to  school. 

A  Picture 
A  beautiful  picture  hangs  in  the  hall  near  our  room.  Five 
girls  and  two  boys  are  in  the  picture.  They  are  playing  a 
game.  One  little  girl  is  running  outside  the  ring.  She  holds 
a  handkerchief  in  her  hand.  I  think  she  is  singing  "I  sent  a 
letter." 

A  Careful  Girl 
Nellie  is  a  careful  girl.    Sometimes  she  fills  the  ink-wells  in 
our  room.    She  never  spills  ink  on  the  floor. 

The  Library 
There  is  a  library  near  our  school.    It  is  on  the  corner  of 

Street.    I  went  there  with  my  big  sister.    She  helped 

me  to  get  a  library  card.     Now  I  can  borrow  books  from,  the 
library.    I  read  them  and  take  good  care  of  them. 

Books 
I  go  to  the  library  once  a  week.     I  pick  out  the  book  I 
want.    Then  I  give  the  card  to  the  librarian.     She  stamps  the 
date  on  both.    I  keep  the  book  clean.    It  is  not  my  book.    It 
belongs  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

'  Julia's  Book 

Julia  has  a  story  book.  It  has  a  beautiful  red  cover.  She 
has  read  many  stories  in  this  book.  Her  mother  gave  her  the 
book  for  her  birthday. 

Our  Baby 

I  have  a  baby  sister.     Her  name  is  .     She  is  six 

months  old.     Sometimes  I  sing  her  to  sleep.     She  is  a  good 
baby.    We  love  her. 

The  Month  of  May 
May  is  the  last  month  of  Spring.     It  has  thirty-one  days 
in  it.     In  May  we  celebrate  Arbor  Day  and  Decoration  Day. 
In  May  the  weather  is  lovely  and  warm. 

Spring 
How  glad  I  am  that  Spring  has  come.    The  earth  has  been 
asleep.     Now  everything  is  waking  to  life  again.     The  buds 
are  all  opening.    The  days  are  growing  longer.    The  birds  are 
all  coming  back  from  the  South. 

Arbor  Day 
Arbor  Day  comes  in  the  Spring.     Arbor  means  tree.     On 
Arbor   Day   we   plant  trees   and   seeds.     We   love  trees   and 
flowers  and  growing  things.    That  is  why  we  have  Arbor  Day. 

What  I  Do  in  the  Morning 
I  get  up  early.  (Correct  expression  "stand  up"  used  by 
foreign  children.)  I  wash  my  face  and  hands.  I  wash  my 
neck  and  ears.  I  clean  my  teeth.  I  can  get  dressed  all  by 
myself.  My  mother  combs  my  hair.  Then  I  eat  my  breakfast 
and  go  to  school. 
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Sour  Grapes 
A  thirsty  fox  spied  some  grapes.    They  were  hanging  from 
a  vine.     The  fox  tried  to  reach  the  grapes.     He  could  not 
jump  high  enough.    He  tried  again  and  again.    He  could  not 
get  them.    At  last  he  said,  "They  must  be  sour." 

My  Best  Friend 
I  have  a  friend.    Her  name  is  Mary.    She  is  a  very  good 
girl.    She  sits  near  me  in  school.    Her  hands  and  face  are  al- 
ways clean.     She  never  comes  late.     After  school  we  play 
together. 

A  Bird 
We  have  a  little  pet  at  home.    It  is  a  canary  bird.    He  sings 
very  sweetly.     He  lives  in  a  wire  cage.     We  keep  the  cage 
clean.  We  give  him  seeds  and  water.    He  likes  to  take  a  bath. 

School 
I  like  to  go  to  school.    My  brother  does  not  like  to  go  to 
school.    He  thinks  he  can  learn  without  going'  to  school.  When 
he  goes  to  work  he  will  be  sorry.    He  will  wish  he  knew  more. 

Punctuality 
Our  school  begins  at  twenty  minutes  before  nine.    We  like 
to  be  there  on  time.    It  is  not  good  to  be  late.    Sometimes  we 
have  a  lazy  girl  who  comes  late. 

Penmanship 
We  have  a  penmanship  lesson  every  day  at  two  o'clock. 
We  are  all  trying  to  write  well.     Sarah  Blank  is  the  best 
writer.    She  always  uses  her  muscle.    She  does  not  move  her 
fingers. 

Reading  , 

I  like  our  reader.  It  has  lovely  stories  in  it.  The  pictures 
are  pretty.  I  feel  happy  during  our  reading  period.  Nellie 
Smith  is  the  best  reader  in  our  class. 

A  Polite  Girl 
Bertha  was  going  to  Prospect  Park.    She  had  an  end  seat 
in  the  car.    An  old  lady  got  in.    Bertha  moved  over  to  make 
room  for  her. 

Squirrels 
Squirrels  have  bushy  tails.     They  are  very  frisky.     They 
Hve  in  the  trunks  of  trees.    They  like  to  eat  nuts  and  acorns. 

A  Policeman 
A  policeman  wears  a  dark  blue  uniform.    He  arrests  people 
who  do  not  obey  laws.     He  walks  across  the  street  with  us. 
Then  the  cars  cannot  hurt  us. 

Frank's  Kindness 
Frank  found  a  little  bird.    Its  wing  was  broken.    He  took 
the  bird  home  and  cared  for  it.    When  the  bird  became  well 
it  flew  away. 

The  Potato 

The  potato  is  a  vegetable.  It  is  covered  with  a  brown  skin. 
It  grows  under  the  earth.  It  keeps  the  food  for  the  plant. 
Potatoes  are  good  to  eat. 

Penmanship 
We  have  penmanship  every  day.     Our  papers  must  look 
at  the  ink-well.    We  must  have  a  tall  pen.    We  "walk"  on  two 
liHlp  finp-prs      We  write  with  muscular  movement. 


Freda 
Freda  was  running  in  the  basement.     She  ran  imto  a  little 
girl  and  knocked  her  down.    The  little  girl  cut  her  head.    We 
mutt  not  run  in  the  basement. 

Ethel's  Dress 
Ethel  has  on  a  new  blue  dress.    When  she  goes  home  from 
school  she  takes  off  her  ne\v  dress  and  puts  it  in  the  closet 
Tomorrow  when  she  goes  to  school  she  will  put  on  her  clean 
dress. 

Tom's  Drum 
Tom's  father  bought  him  a  drum.     He  feels  very  proud. 
He  plays  soldiers  with  the  boys.    He  said  he  is  going  to  be  a 
drummer  in  the  regiment. 

Roy's  Kindness 

Roy  was  going  to  New  York.  He  had  a  seat  in  the  trolley 
car.  A  lady  got  on  the  car.  There  was  no  empty  seat.  Roy 
stood  up.  He  said  "Please  have  my  seat."  Was  he  not  a 
little  gentleman? 

Tony's  Plant 

Tony  loves  flowers.    One  time  he  was  very  sick.    His  father 
bought  him  a  plant.     He  put  it  in  the  window  where  Tony 
could  watch  it  grow.     I  think  •  the  plant  helped  Tony  to  get  i 
better. 

Bennie's  Thrift 

Bennie  is  only  a  little  boy.  Every  day  he  sells  newspapers 
on  the  corner.  He  saves  .the  money  he  earns.  He  buys  Thrift 
Stamps  with  it.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  help 
our  country? 

Fanny's  Thrift 

Fanny  is  Tony's  sister.     She  wants  to  buy  Thrift  Stamps 

too.     Sometimes  she  earns  money.     She  minds  Mrs.  's 

baby.    Some  days  she  goes  to  the  store  for  Mrs. .    She 

has  two  stamps  already. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Goat  r 

One  day  a  goat  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  A  hungry  ■ 
wolf  asked  him  to  come  down.  The  wise  goat  thought  he  i 
would  stay  in  a  safe  place. 

The  Garden 
Mary  has  a  garden.     She  likes  to  take  care  of  the  plants. 
Soon  she  will  have  many  pretty  flowers.    Then  she  is  going  to 
send  some  to  her  sick  friend. 

My  Birthday  Party 
My  birthday  was  on  September  fifteenth.    My  mother  said 
I  might  give  a  party.    She  baked  a  cake  for  me.    It  had  seven 
candles  on  it.    Sadie,  Rachel  and  Rebecca  came  to  the  party. 

Ned's  Top 
Ned  has  a  top.    It  is  made  of  tin.    It  is  painted  red,  white 
and  blue.    He  winds  a  string  around  it.    He  holds  the  end  of 
the  string  and  dashes  the  top  to  the  ground.     Then  it  spins. 

A  Snoiv  Man 
George  made  a  large  snow  man.    He  put  a  hat  on  his  head 
and  a  gun  in  his  hand.    The  snow  man  did  not  shoot  anything. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  gun. 
(To  be  continued.^ 
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An  Explanation  and  Some  Outlines 

The  following  outlines  for  the  teaching  of  grammar  are 
offered  as  aids  to  those  hopelessly  old-fashioned  people  still, 
thank  Heaven,  lingering  among  us,  who  believe  that  a  child 
old  enough  to  attend  school  is  old  enough  to  receive  definite 
information,  and  to  begin  to  be  trained  in  responsibility  for 
its  intelligent  retention  and  use. 

The  explanation  is  offered  humbly  to  the  progressives  who 
hold  that  technical  grammar  below  the  sixth  year  is  a  crime, 
and  that  those  who  would  present  a  definition  or  a  rule  to  a 
little  helpless  third  year  innocent,  should  be  reported  to  the 
S.  P.  C.  A. 

Many  pious  and  God-fearing  citizens  hold  that  technical 
grammar  has  no  place  in  the  elementary  school.  Whether  or 
not  his  doctrine  is  tenable,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  page 
to  decide.  The  truths  upon  which  we  can  all  agree  are  (1) 
that  technical  grammar  is  included  in  the  present  curriculum, 
in  the  work  for  the  sixth  year,  (2)  that  it  is  not  succesfuUy 
grasped  by  the  pupils  of  sixth  nor  of  the  two  succeeding 
years,  and  (3)  that  the  teaching  of  it  is  a  nightmare,  which 
probably  accounts  for  what  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  calls 
"that  battered  look  that  teachers  have." 

Let  us  glance  at  the  syllables  in  English.  In  4A  the  chil- 
dren study  subjects  and  predicates ;  they  also  begin  a  simple 
classification  of  sentences,  and  the  important  plural  forms  of 
nouns.  They  learn  of  four  cases  in  which  capital  letters  must 
be  used ;  and  they  learn  when  to  use  a  question  mark,  a  hyphen, 
an  apostrophe,  quotation  marks,  and  are  made  acquainted  with 
two  cases  which  require  the  use  of  the  period.  Isn't  this 
rather  heavy  for  one  grade,  if  no  foundation  has  been  laid 
in  lower  grades? 

Of  course  the  answer  is,  that  the  foundation  has  been 
laid,  incidentally.  A  great  many  of  us  would  agree  that 
things  taught  incidentally  are,  in  the  case  of  classes,  not  taught 
at  all.  You  can  take  one  child,  and  teach  her  all  manner  of 
subjects  incidentally,  because  you  can  direct  the  conversation, 
and  to  a  great  extent  control  the  child's  thoughts  simply 
through  the  force  of  your  own  personality.  But  when  per- 
sonality has  to  be  spread  over  forty  plus,  it  is  apt  to  wear 
thin,  and  lose  its  efficacy.  Certainly  Jennie  will  remember  how 
to  use  a  hyphen,  if  you  get  to  her  at  the  critical  moment  in  her 
composition  when  she  has  reached  the  end  of  the  line  ahead 
of  the  end  of  the  word,  and  doesn't  know  what  to  do.  But 
how  about  the  other  thirty-nine?  They  don't  care  about  Jen- 
nie's dilemma.  Are  they,  therefore,  to  drag  through  the  weary 
years  hyphen-less?  No.  You  cannot  trust  to  teaching  it 
incidentally.  The  incident  may  never  occur.  If  you  are  going 
to  do  your  duty  by  the  hyphen  and  the  4A  children,  you  will 
drag  the  hyphen  in,  and  having  cajoled  the  children  into  a 
receptive  mood,  by  arts  known  to  "the  ingenious  teacher," 
you  will  introduce  them  to  each  other,  and  take  many  oppor- 
tunities thereafter  of  cementing  the  acquaintance. 

Turn  to  the  6A  grade,  where  the  word  grammar  is  first 
used.  The  three  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  subject  do  not, 
it  is  true,  call  specifically  for  rules  or  definitions.  Nevertheless 
they  seem  to  presuppose  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
with  the  parts  of  speech  and  parts  of  sentences.  In  6B  it  is 
stated  that  "instruction  should  be  limited  to  the  subdivision. 


inflection,  and  syntax  of  houns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions."  That  is  only  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph  dealing  with  grammar.  Is  any  6B 
teacher  able  to  do  even  the  amount  of  work  outlined  in  that 
one  sentence  if  some  of  it  has  not  been  definitely,  and  not  inci- 
dentally, taught  in  the  grades  below? 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  grammar  is  that  presented  by 
an  unfamiliar  terminology.  Why  should  these  strange  terms 
be  saved  up  for  the  sixth  year?  Why  shouldn't  the  children 
be  made  familiar  with  them  all  along  the  line?  Why  do  we 
continue  to  talk  baby-talk  in  school,  to  children  who  never 
hear  it  at  home?  Why  not  say  "interrogation  mark"  instead 
of  "asking  mark"  ?  If  we  teach  plurals  of  nouns  in  4A,  why 
not  call  them  nouns?  The  word  is  just  as  easy  as  the  word 
name,  and  any  normal  2A  child  can  pick  out  a  word  that  is  the 
name  of  something. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  classification  of  words  accord- 
ing to  their  uses,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  logical  sense  that 
is  absent  in  yeung  children.  That  may  be  true ;  it  is  certainly 
absent  in  a  great  many  adults.  The  fact  that  it  may  not  be 
present  in  3A  does  not  prove  that  it  will  not  be  absent  in  the 
same  pupil  in  the  High  School.    There  are  diversities  of  gifts. 

Memory,  however,  without  doubt,  is  very  active  in  chil- 
dren. That  is  where  rules  and  definitions  come  in.  The  prin- 
cipal case  against  definitions  seems  to  be  that  they  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  camouflage.  Writers  on  pedagogy  have 
visions  of  a  slacker  teacher  giving  the  definition  first,  lapsing 
into  slumber  while  the  docile  class  memorizes  it,  and  forgetting 
to  give  the  illustrations.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a 
definition  or  a  rule  should  not  be  given  after  the  essence  of 
the  thing  defined  has  been  clearly  developed,  or  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  the  custom  which  has  crystallized  into  a 
rule  has  been  shown? 

Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  after  all  the  children  in  your  3A 
class  have  picked  out  innumerable  name  words,  and  have  used 
the  word  noun,  and  have  built  up  and  memorized  the  defini- 
tion, you  will  find  some  who  don't  know  a  noun  when  they 
meet  one.  Give  them  the  definition  anyway,  as  a  little  souvenir 
of  the  grade.    They  will  remember  it.    They  may  understand 

it  in  after  years.     If  they  don't well,  just  think  what  a 

soothing  silence  would  descend  upon  this  noisy  little  world, 
if  only  the  folk  who  understood  what  they  tried  to  express 
did  the  talking. 

Successful  teachers  of  grammar  usually  speak  in  favor  of 
a  great  deal  of  written  work.  This  is  of  benefit  only  when  it 
is  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to  the  pupils  for  inspection. 
Uniformity  in  form  is  a  great  aid  to  the  teacher  in  correcting 
written  work.  The  same  forms  should  be  used  throughout  the 
school,  so  that  the  children  reaching  the  upper  grades  may 
be  able  automatically  to  set  down  their  work  in  such  shape  that 
it  may  be  quickly  scanned,  and  the  errors  located.  Strictness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  in 
form.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  first  margin  line  is  to  be  54 
of  an  inch,  and  the  paragraph  margin  line  an  inch  and  a 
half,  from  the  edge  of  the  paper,  those  measurements  should 
be  accepted,  and  no  others.  Ten  per  cent,  off,  for  incorrect 
margins  will  standardize  them  in  a  week. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  give  certain  definite  answers. 
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in  a  particular  form,  to  certain  questions.  They  should  know 
in  4A,  for  instance,  that  in  answer  to  "Analyze  such  and  such 
a  sentence,"  they  should  be  prepared  to  give  two  pieces  of 
information,  (1)  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  (2)  the  predi- 
cate, and  no  more.  Many  a  written  language  paper  looks, 
and  reads  like  a  puzzle,  because  of  the  desire  of  the  pupil  to 
pursue  and  express  every  train  of  thought  started  by  the 
question,  and  the  soft-heartedness  of  the  teacher  who  marks 
more  for  eflfort,  than  for  results.  In  life,  we  very  often  find 
that  to  know  when  to  stop,  is  much  rarer,  and  quite  as  valu- 
able, as  to  known  how  to  begin. 

Almost  as  important  as  definiteness  in  an  answer,  is  uni- 
formity of  expression.  If  the  pupils  are  trained  to  give  the 
information  required  in  a  specific  form,  they  are  making  it 
easier  for  the  teacher  to  give  them  a  greater  amount  of  work, 
and  they  are  securing  for  themselves  valuable  training  in  defi- 
niteness of  thought,  accuracy  of  expression,  and  ability  to  fol- 
low instructions. 

There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  originality  in  the  tvery-day 
life  of  the  average  child,  without  giving  it  rein  in  such  a  semi- 
scientific  study  as  grammar. 

In  the  elementary  school  no  unusual  exceptions  or  peculiar 
grammatical  constructions  should  be  introduced.  The  brighter 
children  who  are  interested  in  grammar,  will  bring  these  for- 
ward for  the  teacher's  consideration,  but  they  should  be  dealt 
with  individually.  Let  no  "catch  sentences"  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  those  who  are  just  acquiring  a  precarious  hold 
on  the  subject.  If  we  can  send  to  the  High  School,  pupils  who 
can  pick  out  the  ordinary  domestic  parts  of  speech,  without 
any  frills  or  ornamentations,  the  English  teachers  in  those 
institutions  will  arise  and  call  us  blessed. 

It  is  again  respectfully  submitted  that  the*  following  out- 
lines are  put  forward  not  as  the  way  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  syllabus  in  English,  but  as  one  of  the  ways.  It 
is  recognized  that  the  weight  of  educational  opinion  is  against 
such  an  early  introduction  of  technicalities;  nevertheless  the 
outlines  are  cheerfully  launched  with  the  expect^ation  that  they 
will  find  a  few  friends. 

(The  definitions  used  are  taken  from  Maxwell's,  Reed  & 
Kellogg's,  and  Longman's  Grammars.) 

LANGUAGE.— 2A. 

Call  attention  to  the  regular  forms  of  plurals  of  nouns  in 
the  spelling  lists,  readers,  etc. 

Give  seat  work  drills  on  the  formation  of  plurals.  Have 
the  words  and  the  plurals  on  separate  cards.  Have  the  pupils 
add  the  plurals. 

One  house  Two  house  s 

One  dress  Two  dress  es 

One  fairy  Three  fair  ies 

Abbreviations. 

The  following  are  used  in  the  arithmetic  work: 

in.     ft.  pt.     qt. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  use  of  the  period. 

Punctuation. 

Call  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  use  of  the  period  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  120.) 


LANGUAGE— 3A 

Review. 

The  terms  singular  and  plural. 

Some  abbreviations.    The  use  of  the  period. 

New  work. 

Definite  verb  drills :  the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  veri) 
forms  introduced. 

Nouns :  definition.    Plurals  of  nouns :  one  rule. 

Punctuation :  rule  for  the  use  of  the  interrogation  mark 

Abbreviations. 

Contractions. 

Capitals:  First  word  of  sentence. 

Terms  introduced :  noun,  contraction,  apostrophe,  abbrevia- 
tion, interrogation,  formation  (of  plurals). 

Verb  Drills. 

The  correct  use  of  is,  are,  was,  were,  has,  have. 
Drills—  f 

Is  and  are. 

I 

(Use  objects,  and  have  children  make  statements  about 
them.  For  instance,  place  one  pencil  on  the  desk.  Ask  tht 
question:)     Where  is  the  pencil? 

The  pencil  is  on  the  desk. 

(Place  another  pencil  on  the  desk.)  Where  are  the  twt 
pencils  ? 

Two  pencils  are  on  the  desk. 

The  box  is  on  the  desk. 

The  boxes  are  on  the  desk. 

Is  the  book  on  the  desk  ? 

Are  the  books  on  the  desk  ?  j 

The  crayon  is  on  the  floor.  j 

The  crayons  are  on  the  floor.  | 

The  window  is  open. 

The  windows  are  open. 

Where  is  the  pen  ?  | 

Where  are  the  pens? 

(Have  the  children  pick  out  the  singular  words  and  th« 
plural  words  in  the  given  sentences.  Call  upon  them  to  not« 
that  are  is  used  with  plural  words,  and  is  with  singular  words.] 

Which  word  is  used  to  tell  something  about  one  box! 
Which  word  is  used  to  tell  something  about  more  than  on( 
box? 

Which  word  is  used  with  a  singtilar  name? 

Is  is  used  with  a  singular  name. 

Which  word  is  used  with  a  plural  name? 

Are  is  used  with  a  plural  name. 

II 

(Give  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  errors.  Use  object 
to  enable  the  children  to  make  their  own  corrections.  For  in 
stance,  open  one  window.  Write  the  sentence  on  the  black 
board. ) 

The  window  are  open. 

Is  the  sentence  incorrect? 

How  many  windows  are  open  ?    One  window  is  open.  1 

What  kind  of  a  word  is  unndowf  Window  is  a  singula:  > 
word. 

Which  of  the  two  words,  is  or  are,  is  used  with  a  singula: 
word  ?    Is  is  used  with  a  singular  word. 

Why  is  the  sentence  incorrect?  Windozu  is  a  singula: 
word ;  ate  is  a  plural  word.    They  should  both  be  the  same. 
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Correct  the  sentence — . 

The  window  is  open.  I  put  is  in  place  of  are,  because  win- 
dow is  singular,  and  is  is  used  with  singular  words. 

(Sentences  illustrating  an  error  should  not  be  left  on  the 
blackboard  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.) 

Ill 

(Write  on  the  blackboard  or  on  strips  of  oak  tag  that  may 
be  easily  distributed,  a  number  of  sentences  from  which  is  or 
are  has  been  omitted.  Call  upon  the  pupils  to  fill  the  spaces 
with  the  appropriate  word,  either  orally  or  in  writing.  Train 
them  to  give  a  reason  for  the  word  used.) 

Fill  the  spaces  in  the  sentences  with  the  word  is  or  are. 

Jennie  and  Rachel going  to  school. 

Rachel making  a  dress. 

Alice  and  Mary doing  their  work. 

Here Kate  and  her  sister. 


The  desks  - 
The  boards 


clean  and  neat. 

-  black. 

—  pretty. 


The  pictures  - 

Where the  chalk  and  the  rubbers? 

The  windows clean  and  bright? 

you  and  Annie  sisters? 

Where your  books  ? 

Here  my  paper. 

There my  pens  and  pencils. 

your  hands  clean  ? 

your  ribbon  blue  ? 

The  girls quite  and  attentive. 

—  her  neck  and  ears  clean  ? 

the  plants  blooming? 

There many  flags  in  many  lands. 

our  flag  best  ? 

The  flags waving  in  the  breeze. 

Read  the  first  sentence,  and  fill  in  the  space. 

Jennie  and  Rachel  are  going  to  school.     I  used  the  word 
are  because  the  words  Jennie  and  Rachel  are  plural. 

Read  the  second  sentence. 

Rachel  is  making  a  dress.    I  used  the  word  is  because  the 
word  Rachel  is  singular. 

Was  and  Were. 
I 
Jennie  was  absent  yesterday. 
Two  girls  were  late  this  morning. 
We  were  in  the  hall. 
The  boy  was  not  quiet. 
I  was  in  school  yesterday. 
I  was  not  late. 
The  girl  was  dancing. 
Annie  was  reading  a  story. 
We  were  listening. 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  baby. 
Were  you  a  good  girl  today  ? 
Some  girls  were  very  good. 
My  sister  and  I  were  looking  at  the  pictures. 
Mary  and  Annie  were  singing  a  new  song. 
They  were  very  hungry. 
They  were  given  some  bread. 
Was  she  the  girl  who  joined  the  Red  Cross? 
I  was  told  about  the  fox. 
Was  she  in  your  class? 


•  you  yesterday  ? 
•  the  matter  with  your  sister? 


We  were  in  the  park. 

Which  word  is  used  with  a  plural  name?  Which  word  is 
used  with  a  singular  name  ? 

Remember  that  it  is  never  correct  to  use  was  with  you  or 
we. 

II 

Fill  the  blanks  with  was  or  were. 

We at  the  library  yesterday.  ^ 

She a  member  of  the  War  Savings  Club. 

They at  work  for  the  Belgians. 

Rebecca's  brother at  Camp  Upton. 

He  and  some  others. sent  to  France. 

There a  great  parade  in  New  York. 

Jacob's  brother  drafted  ? 

George  Washington a  great  soldier. 

you  at  the  Red  Cross  entertainment  ? 

There many  stars  last  night. 

Last  winter a  very  cold  one. 

Where 

What- 

She not  feeling  well. 

The  doll  fell  and broken. 

Two  bottles  of  ink spilled. 

A  cup  of  water poured  on  the  plant. 

The  visitor offered  a  chair. 

Our  friends sorry  they  could  not  stay. 

Has  and  Have. 
I 
Riy  teacher  has  a  note  book. 
My  two  brothers  have  no  time  to  play. 
Annie  has  a  thrift  stamp. 
We  have  two  new  books. 
I  have  a  baby  sister. 
My  mother  has  four  children. 
Our  class  has  good  girls. 
We  have  pens  and  pencils. 
We  have  pretty  pictures  on  the  walls. 
Have  you  any  plants  on  the  window  sill  ? 
In  our  room  we  have  a  map. 
The  girl  has  a  clean  dress  on  today. 
We  all  have  clean  hands. 
We  have  an  American  flag  in  our  room. 
I  have  a  Red  Cross  button. 
Have  you  a  Red  Cross  button  ? 
She  has  joined  the  Red  Cross. 
.My  sister  has  joined  the  Red  Cross. 
Jennie  has  money  for  a  book. 
She  has  ten  cents. 
Have  you  money  for  a  ticket? 
Mary  has  five  cents. 

Read  the  first  sentence.    Is  teacher  singular  or  plural? 
Read  the  second  sentence.    Is  brothers  singular  or  plural  ? 
Which  word  is  used  with  a  singular  name? 
Which  word  is  used  with  a  plural  name  ? 

II 
Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  Ikw  or  have. 

She a  new  dress. 

I a  red  ribbon. 

He a  new  reader. 

{Continued  on  page  120.) 
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LANGUAGE— 3B 
Review. 

Verb  drills.  Nouns:  definition,  and  one  rule  for  plurals. 
Punctuation:  rule  for  use  of  interrogation  mark.  Abbrevia- 
tions.   Contractions.    Capitals :  first  word  of  sentence. 

New  work. 

Pronouns.  Plurals  of  nouns :  two  rules ;  nouns  with  irregu- 
lar plurals.  Sentences:  statements,  questions,  commands, 
definition. 

Punctuation :  rules  for  the  use  of  the  period. 

Capitals :  First  word  of  a  line  of  poetry. 

Abbreviations. 

Contractions. 

Terms  introduced :  parts  of  speech,  parts  of  verb. 

Pronouns 
I. 

(Write  a  few  sentences  like  the  following  on  the  black- 
board.) J 

Jennie  has  a  red  dress. 

She  has  a  red  dress. 

John  has  John's  book  in  John's  hand. 

John  has  his  book  in  his  hand. 

He  has  his  book  in  his  hand. 

Rebecca  took  Rebecca's  sister  to  school. 

She  took  her  sister  to  school. 

The  class  likes  to  play  in  the  park. 

We  like  to  play  in  the  park. 

What  kind  of  a  word  is  Jennie  in  the  sentence?  Jennie 
is  a  noun. 

What  word  in  the  second  sentence  takes  the  place  of  Jennie? 
She  takes  the  place  of  Jennie. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  third  sentence?  It  sounds 
queer.    There  are  too  many  Johns  in  it,  etc. 

What  part  of  speech  is  John?  (Use  the  term  part  of 
speech,  without  explanation.)     John  is  a  noun. 

What  words  are  used  instead  of  John  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence ?    He  and  his  are  used  instead  of  John. 

What  word  can  be  used  instead  of  Rebecca? 

What  word  is  used  instead  of  class? 

If  another  word  is  used  instead  of  a  noun-  does  it  change 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence? 

Do  the  third  and  fourth  sentences  mean  the  same  thing? 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  use  another  word  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  nouns. 

The  girls  went  to  the  party. 

Mary's  aunts  gave  Mary  a  present. 

Annie  found  Annie's  book. 

Did  Annie  give  the  book  to  Annie's  sister? 

The  boy  lost  the  boy's  cap. 

Dora's  mother  bought  Dora  a  new  dress. 

Did  the  girl  hand  the  girl's  sister  a  book  ? 

Jennie  said  that  Jennie  would  study  Jennie's  lessons. 

The  children  took  the  children's  coats. 

The  boy  gave  the  boy's  little  brother  a  ride. 

Did  you  see  the  girl's  new  hat  ? 

Has  Kate  seen  Kate's  pretty  ribbon? 

Kate's  mother  bought  the  ribbon  for  Kate. 

The  girl  pinned  the  button  on  the  girl's  coat. 

The  girl's  father  took  the  girl  to  the  park. 


Did  the  girl  like  the  ride  ? 
Gussie's  sister  took  Gussie  home. 
Is  Gussie  sick  ? 
Gussie  came  to  school  today. 

II. 

Make  a  list  of  words  used  instead  of  nouns  in  the  given 
sentences. 

(Give  the  definition  of  fronoun  and  see  that  it  is  mem- 
orized.) k 
Definition.                                                                                  t 
A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.                        ' 
(Train  children  to  give  an  illustration  with  a  definition.) 
He,  his,  him,  she,  her  are  usually  pronouns. 
(Recall  the  definition  of  noun.)                                               ' 
A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name.    Pen,  desk,  chair  are  i 
usually  nouns. 

III. 

In  the  following  sentences  state  which  words  are  nouns, 
and  which  words  are  pronouns. 

In  each  case  give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

In  the  first  sentence  Sara  and  book  are  nouns,  because  they 
are  words  used  as  names.  Her  is  a  pronoun  because  it  is  a 
word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

Sara  lost  her  book. 

My  eyes  are  blue. 

You  must  come  in  time. 

She  has  my  pen. 

Mary  gave  me  a  rose. 

Have  you  my  reader? 

This  is  Annie's  seat. 

Give  the  apple  to  them. 

My  dress  is  clean. 

You  tore  Mary's  paper. 

She  tore  my  paper. 

You  sang  the  new  song. 

She  read  the  story  to  me. 

I  can  hear  you. 

Her  coat  is  red. 

His  coat  is  blue. 

Our  room  is  bright. 

Annie  has  a  new  dress. 

We  have  many  pictures. 

He  has  candy. 

The  girls  want  a  drink. 

You  must  tell  the  answer. 

They  like  the  music. 

Is  this  your  picture? 

It  is  my  sister's  picture. 

The  room  is  warm. 

My  sister  is  little. 

Our  brother  is  tall. 

Is  your  father  tall  ? 

Yetta  bought  a  pencil. 

She  had  two  cents. 

Mary  got  a  pen  from  her  brother. 

IV. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  pronowis: 

That  boy  is brother. 

This  is book. 
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want 


coat. 


Have 
Is 


a  penr 

dress  red  ? 


Has 


coat  is  blue, 
hat  is  not  new. 
a  new  hat? 


Are 


cat  is  black. 

—  hands  clean? 

Were on  time  ? 

has  a  red  pencil. 

mother  gave  - 


n 


one  cent. 


Did buy  an  apple  ? 

Do like sister  ? 

live mother. 

cat  has  a  soft  coat. 

Does drink  milk  ? 

gave a  piece  of  cake. 

(Give  a  list  of  words  that  are  usually  pronouns.  Encour- 
fe  the  children  to  memorize  as  many  of  them  as  possible, 
ame  forms  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  following  are 
suggested:  (1)  Call  upon  various  children  to  write  one  pro- 
noun on  the  board  until  there  is  a  list  of  ten.  Give  two  min- 
utes for  the  class  to  study  the  list.  Erase  the  list.  Invite  each 
of  nine  children  to  "be"  a  pronoun  and  to  give  her  name.  "I 
am  a  pronoun,  and  I  am  called  she."  "1  am  called  him.  I  am 
a  pronoun."  A  tenth  child  says,  "I  am  a  pronoun,  but  you 
must  guess  what  I  am  called."  Others  guess  the  missing 
pronoun.  (2)  Appoint  a  time  keeper.  Distribute  slips  of 
paper,  or  send  children  to  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  children 
to  write  as  many  pronouns  as  they  can  remember  while  the 
timekeeper  counts  twenty  slowly.  The  row  with  the  greatest 
number  of  pronouns  wins.) 

The  following  words  are  usually  pronouns: 
I  he  she 

my  his  her 

me  him  it 

,  you  your  they 

(their  them 

Sentences. 
Statements. 
Mary  has  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes. 
Jennie  made  a  pretty  dress  for  her  sister. 
I  combed  my  hair  this  morning. 
I  like  to  take  a  bath  in  school. 
Mary  waters  the  plants  every  afternoon. 

I'  ^^  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name. 
^B  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 
'         Annie  dusted  the  desk  this  morning. 
I  clean  my  teeth  every  day. 
She  washed  her  face  and  hands. 

1^^  I  combed  by  little  sister's  hair. 
^K  My  mother  baked  some  good  cake. 

My  big  sister  took  me  to  see  some  moving  pictures. 
Her  father  gave  her  money  to  buy  a  Thrift  Stamp. 
I  own  a  War  Savings  Stamp. 
Minnie  joined  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

(Continued  on  page  120.) 


LANGUAGE— 4A 

Review. 
Verb  drills.  Nouns:  definition;  three  rules  for  plurals, 
irregular  plurals.  Pronouns:  definition.  Sentences:  defini- 
tion. Classification:  statements,  questions,  commands.  Punc- 
tuation :  rules  for  the  use  of  the  period  and  the  interrogation 
mark.  Capitals:  first  word  of  sentence;  first  word  of  line  of 
poetry.    Abbreviations.    Contractions. 

New  Work. 

Parts  of  sentences:  subject  and  predicate.  Declarative 
sentences.    Verb :  definition ;  principal  parts ;  verb  drills. 

Punctuation :  quotation  marks,  hyphen,  apostrophe. 

Capitals:  the  word  /;  proper  names;  days,  months,  and 
holidays. 

Terms  introduced :  parts  of  sentences,  preceded,  exception. 

The  Subject. 
I 

(Give  a  number  of  sentences  preferably  of  the  first  type. 
Avoid  sentences  like  Flowers  bloom.  Birds  sing.  These  tend 
to  produce  the  impression,  hard  to  change,  that  the  iubject  is 
always  one  word.) 

The  little  dog  ran  down  the  street. 

Mary  petted  the  black  cat. 

The  ship  sailed  over  the  sea. 

We  waved  our  flags. 

He  painted  the  house. 

Annie  washed  the  boards. 

Rose  and  I  bought  stamps. 

The  plant  grew  in  the  woods. 

The  leaves  fell  from  the  trees. 

We  ate  the  good  candy. 

The  little  cat  drank  the  milk. 

The  little  yellow  bird  sang  a  pretty  song. 

Dora  tore  her  new  dress. 

Her  mother  sewed  it  for  her. 

My  father  bought  a  new  hat. 

The  rose  grew  in  the  garden. 

Mary  picked  some  flowers. 

The  birds  flew  far  away. 

The  girls  danced  to  the  music. 

She  washed  her  hands. 

Read  the  first  sentence. 

What  person  or  thing  does  it  tell  about?  It  tells  abfcut 
the  little  dog. 

What  does  it  tell  about  the  little  dog?  It  tells  that  he  ran 
down  the  street. 

In  the  second  sentence  what  word  tells  whom  the  sentence 
is  about? 

Name  the  object  about  which  something  is  said  in  the  third 
sentence. 

A  part  of  each  sentence  tells  what  it  is  about.  Find  this 
part  in  each  of  the  remaining  sentences. 

(Send  children  to  the  blackboard  to  write  original  sen- 
tences. Call  upon  other  members  of  the  class  to  read  the  sen- 
tences and  tell  what  each  is  about.) 

II 
(Give  the  definition,  and  see  that  it  is  memorized.    Train 
children  to  give  an  original  illustration  with  a  definition.) 
Definition — The   subject  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  about 
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which  something  is  said.    In  the  sentence,  My  sister  and  I  have 
new  hats,  the  subject  is  my  sister  and  I. 

Ill 
What  part  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  missing? 
Supply  the  missing  part: 

likes  to  read. 

is  always  best  in  arithmetic. 

writes  beautifully. 

sews  better  than  any  other  girl. 

ran  to  the  fire. 

helped  the  blind  man  across  the  street. 

took  care  of  the  baby. 

often  washes  the  dishes.  , 

are  learning  to  cook. 

keep  the  class  room  tidy. 

obey  the  bells  promptly. 

IV 

(Give  frequent  opportunity  for  picking  out  the  subjects 
of  sentences  in  reading  and  in  composition.  Always  use  the 
same  form  of  question,  so  as  to  train  the  children  to  question 
themselves  in  the  same  way.) 

What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence?  The  subject  is  the 
part  of  a  sentence  about  which  something  is  said. 

What  is  the  subject  of  this  sentence:  Mary  ran  across 
the  foom. 

Mary  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Why  is  it  the  subject?    It  is  the  subject  because  it  is  the  part 
of  the  sentence  about  which  something  is  said. 
The  Predicate. 
1 

(Give  a  number  of  sentences,  as  in  teaching  the  subject.) 

The  two  girls  bought  candy. 

Our  lovely  flag  waves  over  us. 

The  farmer  planted  the  seeds.  ^ 

The  children  saw  the  lovely  roses. 

The  warm  sun  shines  on  us. 

The  big  girl  carried  the  baby. 

We  took  her  to  the  car. 

The  good  little  girls  sang  the  songs. 

My  little  sister  read  the  book. 

Pretty  little  Ida  has  a  new  ribbon. 

The  old  man  took  my  hand. 

The  little  baby  cried  for  it. 

The  wind  blew  my  hat  off. 

My  mother  baked  this  bread. 

Annie  bought  one  stamp. 

Rose  watered  the  plants. 

The  good  girls  helped  her. 

The  pretty  bluebird  sang  for  her. 

The  little  children  picked  up  the  papers. 

My  uncle  took  me  for  a  walk. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence?  The  two  girls 
is  the  subject. 

Why  is  it  the  subject?  It  is  the  subject  because  it  is  the 
part  of  the  sentence  about  which  something  is  said. 

What  is  said  about  the  two  girls  ?    That  they  bought  candy. 

Give  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence.  Our  lovely  flag  is 
the  subject. 

What  words  tell  what  is  said  about  our  lovely  flag?  Waves 
over  us  are  the  words. 


Give  the  words  that  tell  what  is  said  about  the  farmer  in  the 
third  sentence.    Planted  the  seeds  are  the  words. 

What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence?  The  subject  is  the  part 
of  a  sentence  about  which  something  is  said. 

Every  sentence  must  have  another  part  which  tells  what  is 
said  of  the  subject. 

In  each  of  the  preceding  sentences,  find  the  part  that  tells 
what  is  said  of  the  subject.  «  |i 

II 

(Give  the  definition  of  the  predicate.  See  that  it  is  memo- 
rized.) 

Definition. — The  predicate  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  which 
tells  what  is  said  of  the  subject.  In  the  sentence,  The  boy 
bought  a  doll  for  his  sister,  the  predicate  is,  bought  a  doll  for 
his  sister.  <• 

III 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  tell  what  part  has  been 
omitted,  and  complete  the  sentence : 

The  President . 

came  up  stairs.  > 

went  to  buy  a  loaf.  | 


The  United  States  • 
Our  army 


are  very  brave. 


Jennie  and  Rose 


was  a  great  general. 
-  is  a  soldier. 
■  is  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 


Our  country 
We 


Thrift  Stamps 


has  two  War  Savings  Stamps. 


My  brother  John 


knits  for  the  soldiers. 


Two  little  girls 


y 


Our  school  • 


-  sews  for  the  Belgians, 
belongs  to  the  Red  Cross. 


(Give  opportunity  for  picking  out  the  predicates  of  manyi 
sentences.    Always  employ  the  same  form  of  question.) 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence? 

Why  is  it  the  subject? 

Give  the  predicate  of  the  sentence. 

Why  is  it  the  predicate? 

IV 

(Give  frequent  written  exercises  in  selecting  subjects  and 
predicates.  Give  a  form  for  use  in  these  exercises,  and  permit 
no  deviation  from  it. 

The  use  of  one  form  of  answer  lessens  the  difficulty  of' 
expression  for  the  children,  and  makes  the  teacher's  task  of 
correcting  papers  much  lighter.) 

Name  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  The  parts  of  a  sentence 
are,  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

Divide  the  following  sentences  into  their  parts : 

An  old  man  had  three  sons. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 

The  subject  is  an  old  man. 

The  predicate  is  had  three  sons. 

(The  italicized  words  should  be  underlined  in  script.) 
(To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE— 4B 
Review 

Sentences :  parts,  subject  and  predicate,  types.  Declarative 
sentences. 

Noun,  pronoun,  verb. 

Plurals  of  nouns :  four  rules,  irregular  plurals. 

Verb  :  definition,  principal  parts. 

Quotations. 

Punctuation :  period,  interrogation  mark,  quotation  marks, 
apostrophe,  hyphen. 

Capitals :  first  word  of  sentence,  line  of  poetry,  I,  days, 
months,  holidays. 

Abbreviations.    Contractions. 

New  work. 

Possessive  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Broken  quotations. 

Adjectives :  definition,  comparison. 

Proper  noun. 

Interrogative  sentences. 

Capitals :  proper  names,  and  words  derived  from  them ; 
names  of  the  Deity,  titles  of  honor  or  office. 

Punctuation :  comma,  apostrophe. 

Abbreviations. 

Possessive  cas»  of  nouns. 


(Use  the  following  terms  without  explanation:  possessive, 
possession,  possessive  case.     Give  no  definitions.) 
The  girl's  hat  is  on  the  chair. 
John's  dog  is  on  the  street. 
The  boy's  book  is  neatly  covered. 
The  lady's  dress  is  clean  and  neat. 
The  teacher's  desk  is  in  front  of  the  class. 
Rachel's  new  hat  is  blue. 
Mary's  sister  has  three  Thrift  Stamps. 
My  little  brother's  eyes  are  blue. 
Ida's  mother  bought  a  ticket. 
Annie's  aunt  came  from  Boston. 
My  country's  flag  is  red,  white  and  blue. 
Jessie's  book  is  called  Little  Women. 
Kate's  hands  are  clean  and  white. 
Rose's  pin  was  found  in  the  hall. 
My  friend's  uncle  gave  her  a  ring. 
The  girl's  kitten  is  black  and  white. 
My  grandfather's  cane  has  a  gold  top. 
Jennie's  apron  is  very  clean. 
I  combed  my  sister's  hair. 
She  carried  the  woman's  baby. 

I    We  heard  the  little  bird's  song. 
I  like  my  mother's  cake.       • 
Annie  broke  Mary's  doll. 

Who  owns  the  hat  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence?    The 
girl  own^  the  hat. 

Whose  hat  is  it  ?    It  is  the  girl's  hat.    Notice  the  use  of  the 
ipostrophe. 

Pick  out  other  sentences  in  which  the  apostrophe  is  used. 
Who  owns  the  dog  mentioned   in  the  second  sentence? 
John  owns  the  dog. 

Whose  dog  is  it?    It  is  John's  dog. 

Is  ownership,  or  possession,  shown  in  the  third  sentence? 


6' 

It 


Whose  possession  is  the  book  ?    It  is  the  boy's  book. 

Spell  the  words  girl's,  John's,  boy's  in  the  three  sentences. 

In  each  of  these  words  the  apostrophe  is  used  to  show 
ownership  or  possession. 

(Call  upon  the  children  for  original  sentences  showing 
possession.  Have  the  sentences  written  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  direct  the  class  toward  criticism  of  the  sentences  and  the 
placing  of  the  apostrophe.) 

II. 
(Have  the  children  give  in  writing  sentences  in  which  pos- 
session is  shown.    Note  the  use  of  the  apostrophe.) 

III. 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  girl's  in  the  first  sentence  ? 
It  is  a  noun. 

(Review  the  definition  of  noun:  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as 
a  name. ) 

What  does  the  apostrophe  in  the  word  indicate?  The 
apostrophe  indicates  possession. 

A  noun  which  shows  possession  is  said  to  be  in  the  pos- 
sessive case. 

Point  out  other  nouns  in  the  possessive  case. 

Name  the  nouns  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

Are  both  nouns  in  the  possessive  case? 

How  do  you  know  that  lady's  is  in  the  possessive  case? 

What  does  the  lady  possess  or  own? 

IV. 

Name  a  noun  in  the  fifth  sentence  that  is  in  the  possessive 
case. 

What  does  the  teacher  possess?  The  teacher  possesses  the 
desk. 

In  the  case  of  a  sentence  like  that,  we  say  that  the  noun 
teacher's  modifies  the  noun  desk. 

What  noun  in  the  sixth  sentence  modifies  the  noun  hat. 

What  noun  does  the  word  Mary's  in  the  seventh  sentence 
modify  ? 

V. 

(Give  the  rule  and  see  that  it  is  memorized.) 
Ride: 

The  possessive  case  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  an  apos- 
trophe and  J.  (See  Punctuation.  An  apostrophe  is  used  to 
show  ownership.) 

(Insist  upon  the  use  of  one  form  in  drills  on  possessives.) 

Mildred's  sister  is  eight  years  old. 

In  the  above  sentence,  what  word  is  in  the  possessive  case? 

The  noun  Mildred's  is  in  the  possessive  case,  and  it  modi- 
fies the  noun  sister. 

VI. 

The  dogs'  coats  were  shaggy. 

Ladies'  dresses  are  made  here. 

Cats'  tongues  are  rough. 

Men's  hats  are  sold  in  that  store. 

The  babies'  carriages  were  kept  in  the  hall. 

The  children's  songs  sounded  very  sweet. 

The  women's  sewing  was  well  done. 

The  boys'  bats  and  balls  were  put  away  in  the  closet. 

The  girls'  books  were  covered  with  paper. 

My  friends'  addresses  are  in  this  book. 

His  customers'  orders  were  delivered. 

The  farmers'  wagons  came  into  the  city. 
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The  carpenters'  workmen  received  good  pay. 

(Direct  attention  to  the  position  of  the  apostrophe.) 

Review  rule. 

The  possessive  case  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s. 
Add: 

When  the  noun  ends  in  s,  in  most  cases  an  apostrophe  only 
is  added.  ' 

VII. 

Drill  to  help  pupils  to  distinguish  between  plurals  and  pos- 
sessives. 

The  girls  are  in  the  auditorium. 

The  girls  hat  is  on  the  table. 

The  boys  are  playing  ball. 

The  boys  coat  was  lost. 

The  babies  are  playing  in  the  sand. 

The  babies  toys  are  in  the  box. 

The  cats  are  in  the  yard. 

The  cats  fur  is  soft  and  black. 

The  birds  are  singing  in  the  tree  tops. 

The  birds  songs  are  sweet  to  hear. 

The  lions  live  in  a  great  forest. 

The  lions  claws  are  sharp. 

The  ladies  knitted  the  sweaters. 

The  ladies  needles  were  white. 

The  flowers  grew  in  the  garden. 

The  flowers  odor  was  sweet. 

The  hens  laid  eggs  every  day. 

The  hens  feathers  were  wet. 

Good  citizens  love  the  flag. 

The  citizens  votes  elect  the  President 

(Direct  pupils  to  read  the  sentences  carefully,  and  supply 
apostrophes  where  they  are  needed.) 

Name  the  noun  in  the  possessive  case,  in  the  first  sentence. 
There  is  no  noun  in  the  possessive  case  in  the  first  sentence. 

What  noun  in  the  second  sentence  is  in  the  possessive  case  ? 
The  word  girl's  in  the  second  sentence  is  in  the  possessive 
case.    It  modifies  the  noun  hat. 

(Train  the  children  to  determine  the  possessive  case  by 
locating  the  noun  modified.  They  are  to  question  themselves 
concerning  ownership  before  a  suspected  possessive.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  second  sentence,  the  question  would  be,  "What 
do  the  girls  own  ?"  In  the  fourth  sentence,  the  question  would 
be,  "What  does  the  boy  own?"  and  so  on.) 

Name  the  plural  nouns  in  these  sentences. 

Give  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plurals. 

Drill  to  help  pupils  to  distinguish  between  singular  pos- 
sessives  and  plural  possessives. 

(Give  a  number  of  sentences  containing  singular  and  plural 
possessives.  Direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  plural  ends  in  s,  the  apostrophe  is  placed  after  the  s 
to  indicate  possession.  Fill  blanks  with  singular  or  plural 
verbs.) 

The  girls'  hats pretty. 

The  girl's  coat brown. 

The  boys'  balls lost. 

Annie's  doll broken. 

The  boy's  bat not  here. 

The  ladies'  dresses marked  down. 


The  cat's  fur 

The  men's  coats 


soft. 


-  black. 

The  sailors'  uniforms blue. 

The  boys'  ties black. 


The  girl's  dress 

The  lion's  roar 

The  women's  waists 
The  children's  voices 


in  the  closet, 
frightful. 

very  pretty. 

— —  sweet. 

IX. 


(Place  on  the  blackboard,  or  on  strips  of  oak  tag  a  number 
of  words  such  as  girl,  dogs',  boys',  men,  gprls,  woman's,  girl's, 
flowers,  babies',  John,  men's,  lady,  ladies) : 

Have  them  classified  as  follows: 


Singular 

Plural 

girl 

John 

lady 

men 

girls 
flowers 

Singular 
Possessive 
boy's 
girl's 
woman's 


Plural 
Possessive 
dogs' 
girls' 
babies' 


X. 


(Give  a  number  of  words,  each  of  which  is  to  be  placed  I 
under  one  of  four  headings.     Require  the  children  to  fill  in 
the  form  of  the  word  which  should  go  under  each  of  the 
other  three  headings.) 

Cat,    dogs,    birds',    baby's,    woman's,    cow's,    children's, 
flower's,  men,  ladies',  teachers,  animal's,  goats',  tigers. 

(The  italicized  words  below  are  those  forms  supplied  by 
the  pupils.) 

Singular  Plural 

Singular.  Plural.  Possessive.  Possessive, 

cat  cats  cat's  cats' 

dog  dogs  dog's  dogs' 

baby  babies  baby's  babies' 

Possessive  Case  of  Pronouns — Review  Definition 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.    Her,  he,  it 
are  usually  pronouns. 

( Give  a  number  of  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the  posses- 
sive case.) 

The  boy's  dog  was  lost. 

The  firemen's  hose  burst. 

The  bird's  cage  was  made  of  wire. 

The  girl's  hat  was  new. 

Tom  borrowed  the  boy's  ball. 

The  woman's  umbrella  was  lost. 

The  reader  is  the  girl's. 

The  bird's  songs  are  sweet. 

The  man's  car  was  wrecked. 

The  lady's  dress  was  torn. 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  boy's  in  the  first  sentence? 
It  is  a  noun. 

Give  the  case  of  the  noun  boy's.     It  is  in  the  possessive 
case  and  it  modifies  the  noun  dog. 

What  pronoun  may  be  used  instead  of  the  noun  boy's?   His 
may  be  used  instead  of  hoy's. 

Give  the  case  of  the  pronoun  his.    His  is  in  the  possessive 
case,  and  it  modifies  the  noun  dog. 

(Substitute  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case,  for  nouns  in 
the  possessive  case  in  all  the  other  sentences.) 
{To  be  continued.) 
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LANGUAGE— 5A 
Review. 

Sentences :  declarative  and  interrogative. 

Parts  of  sentences:  subject  and  predicate. 

Nouns :  definition ;  proper  nouns,  possessive  case,  plurals. 

Pronouns:  definition;  possessive  case. 

Verbs :  definition,  principal  parts. 

Adjectives;  definition;  comparison. 

Spelling  rules. 

Capitalization;  first  word  of  sentence,  first  word  of  line 
of  poetry,  I,  proper  nouns  and  words  derived  from  them,  days, 
months,  holidays,  names  of  the  Deity,  titles  of  honor. 

Punctuation:  period,  interrogation  mark,  hyphen,  quota- 
tion  marks,  apostrophe,   comma. 

Abbreviations ;  contractions. 


I 


New  Work. 

Imperative  sentences. 

Recognition  of  prepositions. 

Recognition  of  phrases. 

Punctuation :  words  of  address,  exclamations,  hyphens. 

Capitalization :  titles  of  books,  etc. ;  quotations,  events  in 
history. 

Spelling  rules,  three. 

Abbreviations. 

Sentences — Review. 

(In  reviewing  declarative  and  interrogative  sentences,  give 
constant  opportunity  for  the  finding  of  subjects  and  predi- 
cates. Use,  for  occasional  drill,  sentences  which  have  sub- 
jects and  predicates  out  of  their  usual  order. 

Definitions. 
A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  statement,  a  ques- 
tion, a  command  or  an  entreaty. 

The  subject  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  about  which  some- 
thing is  said. 

The  predicate  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  which  tells  what  is 
said  of  the  subject. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  state- 
ment. 

Review  rule : 

Every  statement  and  every  command  ends  with  a  period. 

Declarative  Sentences. 
Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree, 
The  village   smithy   stands. 

Far  away  from  here  is  my  home. 

Fast  asleep  lay  Goldilocks. 

After  a  hard  day's  work,  the  men  rested. 

Amidst  the  storm,  they  sang. 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis. 

I  am  going  to  join  the  Red  Cross  soon. 

Many  roses  grew  in  the  lovely  garden. 

Children  came  to  play  in  the  shade  under  the  trees. 

Far  away  across  the  sea  sailed  the  ships. 

Many  of  our  men  are  now  in  France. 

The  war  will  be  over  soon,  we  hope. 


The  soldiers'  uniforms  are  made  of  khaki. 

I  must  help  to  win  this  war. 

Our  class  is  collecting  newspapers. 

The  girls  bring  tin  foil  to  school  every  day. 

For  you  and  for  me  the  soldiers  are  fighting. 

Rose  is  knitting  a  scarf  for  a  soldier  in  camp. 

Mary's  brother  has  joined  our  navy. 

This  woman  is  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 

At  our  assembly  we  love  to  sing  the  national  songs. 

Interrogative  Sentences. 
Review  definition : 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as 
question. 

Review  rule: 

Place  an  interrogation  mark  after  a  question. 

Does  Jennie  attend  school  regularly? 

What  important  event  took  place  in  1492? 

Do  you  hke  to  study  history? 

Whose  book  is  lying  on  the  floor? 

Why  is  the  name  of  John  Cabot  famous  ? 

Do  you  know  where  your  aunt  lives? 

Have  you  finished  that  blue  sweater? 

Are  there  any  good  girls  in  your  class? 

Did  you  tell  your  mother  what  I  said? 

Will  you  knit  a  scarf  for  a  soldier? 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  book? 

What  have  you  done  now? 

Were  you  in  school  yesterday? 

Is  this  the  way  to  hold  your  pen? 

Has  your  sister  bought  a  Thrift  Stamp  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  buds  on  the  trees? 

Have  the  birds  come  back  from  the  South? 

Are  these  strawberries  ripe  ? 

Have  you  planted  the  seeds? 

Are  your  hands  clean  ? 

Why  did  you  come  late? 

When  will  you  sew  this  for  me? 

Did  you  comb  your  hair? 

Will  you  please  hand  the  book  to  me? 

Did  the  children  learn  the  new  song? 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross? 

Is  your  mother  at  home  now? 

New  Work. 

Imperative  Sentences. 

Call  it  holy  ground. 

Look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  it  smiles. 

Read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 

And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet. 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy. 

Walk  down  the  stairs  quietly. 

Keep  to  the  right. 

Watch  your  step. 

Run  for  the  doctor,  Jennie. 

Sing  me  to  sleep. 

Brush  your  teeth  after  each  meal. 
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Wash  your  hands  and  face. 

Speak  softly,  little  girl. 

Knock  at  the  door  before  you  enter  a  room. 

Answer  the  question  promptly. 

Annie,  come  to  school  early. 

Open  the  door,  please,  father. 

Listen  to  the  reply. 

Ida,  come  here,  please. 

Pick  up  the  papers,  Rose. 

Stand  still,  my  child. 

Remember  what  I  said,  Dora. 

Kindly  bring  that  book  to  me. 

Close  the  door,  Mary. 

Keep  your  nails  clean. 

Get  me  some  bread. 

Jennie,  give  me  the  paper. 

Salute  the  flag. 

The  foregoing  sentences  are  used  to  tell  people  to  do,  or 
not  to  do  something.    They  are  commands. 

Groups  of  words  used  as  commands  are  called  imperative 
sentences.    Look  up  the  word  imperative  in  the  dictionary. 

The  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  is  the  word  you  un- 
derstood. 
Definition: 

An  imperative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
command. 

(Give  a  number  of  sentences  to  be  classified  as  declarative, 
interrogative,  and  imperative.  Require  pupils  to  give  reasons 
for  the  classification.  Give  opportunity  for  analysis  of  sen- 
tences and  review  of  rules  and  definitions.) 

It  is  time  to  begin  your  work  now. 

What  kind,  of  sentence  is  the  above  ? 

This  is  a  declarative  sentence,  because  it  is  a  group  of 
words  used  as  a  statement. 

Give  rules  for  the  capitalization  and  punctuation  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

It  is  written  with  a  capital  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing rule :  Begin  the  first  word  of  every  sentence  with  a  capital 
letter. 

The  rule  for  the  use  of  the  period  is:  Every  statement  and 
every  command  ends  with  a  period. 

It  is  time  to  begin  your  work  now. 

Open  the  windows  and  close  the  door,  little  girl. 

Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ? 

They  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  see  the  sunset. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  blue  sweater  ? 

The  buds  on  the  trees  will  soon  be  open. 

Mary  and  Jennie  bought  a  pretty  plant  for  their  mother. 

Take  these  flowers  to  the  little  sick  girl. 

There  is  a  box  of  candy  on  the  shelf. 

Get  the  hat  and  coat  that  are  in  the  closet. 

Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor? 

The  children  sold  many  Thrift  Stamps  last  week. 

Do  you  own  a  Liberty  Bond,  Minnie? 

Qose  the  door  quietly  when  you  go  out. 

Give  the  old  lady  your  seat  in  the  car. 

She  answered  the  question  in  a  polite  manner. 

Stop  screaming,  little  girl. 

Can  you  hem  the  skirt  for  me  ? 

Very  softly  and  with  a  sweet  voice  she  began  to  sing  the 
song. 


Pass  the  box  of  pens  to  the  girl  at  the  end  of  the  row. 

Analysis — 4-A. 

(Note  the  form  used.) 
The  girls  of  our  school  work  hard. 

1.  This  is  a  declarative  sentence. 

2.  The  subject  is  the  girls  of  our  school. 

3.  The  predicate  is  workjiard.  ■ 

4-B. 

Did  the  little  girls  sew  neatly? 

1.  This  is  an  interrogative  sentence. 

2.  The  subject  is  the  little  girls. 

3.  The  predicate  is  did  sew  neatly. 

5-A. 

Throw  these  papers  into  the  basket. 

1.  This  is  an  imperative  sentence. 

2.  The  subject  is  you  understood. 

3.  The  predicate  is  throw  these  papers  into  the  basket. 
(Train  the  pupils  to  remember  that  when  a  sentence  is  given 

for  analysis,  their  answers  must  include  three  items.) 

"As  a  result  of  their  study  of  sentences  in  the  two  preced- 
ing grader,  ttie  pupil  should  now  be  able  to  correct  such  errors 
as  phrases  written  as  sentences,  or  two  or  more  sentences 
written  as  one  sentence."     (See  Syllabus.) 

(The  composition  period  is  usually  not  long  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  sufficient  drill  on  the  correction  of  these  errors. 

Selections  should  be  made  from  the  compositions,  and  kept 
for  drill  during  another  period. 

Following  are  types  of  the  mistakes  made.) 

Columbus  discovered  America,  In  the  year  1492. 

Cabot  discovered  the  continent  of  North  America  the  king  ■ 
of  England  gave  him  money  for  the  voyage  he  claimed  all 
the  land  Cabot  found. 

(Children  may  be  led  to  discover  errors  like  those  contained 
in  the  above,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  analyze  the  sentences. 
When  they  find  that  in  the  year  1492  cannot  be  divided  into 
subject  and  predicate  they  realize  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  a 
sentence,  and  should  not  be  written  as  such.  In  the  other  sen- 
tence the  discovery  of  a  number  of  unconnected  subjects  and 
predicates  helps  them  to  see  that  the  paragraph  should  be 
divided  into  several  sentences.) 

New  Work. 
Words  of  Address — /. 

Mary,  please  hand  me  your  pencil. 

Do  you  expect  to  be  promoted  in  February,  Jennie  ? 

Come  to  me,  Sarah,  and  I  will  help  you  with  your  work. 

Mary,  can  you  help  me  now  ?  I 

Please  hand  me  that  book,  John. 

Wait  a  moment,  Emily,  and  I  will  go  with  you. 

Sara,  do  not  read  so  fast. 

You  can  not  write  well,  Rachel,  if  you  do  not  move  your 
muscle. 

Here,  Kate,  are  the  books  you  want. 

Come,  girls,  and  dance  with  me. 

You  must  not  scream,  children. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  your  duty  to  help  win 
the  war. 

(Continued  on  page  120.)  i 
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LANGUAGE— 5B 
Review. 

Sentences :  definitions,  declarative,  interrogative,  impera- 
I     tive.    Subject,  predicate. 

Parts  of  speech :  nouns  proper,  possessive  case  of  nouns, 
number;  pronouns;  verbs;  adjectives,  comparison  of  ad- 
jectives ;  definitions.  Prepositions  recognized.  Phrases  rec- 
ognized. 

SpelHng  rules. 

Capitalization:  first  word  of  sentence,  first  word  of  line  of 
poetry,  I,  proper  nouns  and  words  derived  from  them,  days, 
months,  holidays,  names  of  the  Deity,  titles,  quotations,  his- 
toric events. 

Punctuation :  period,  interrogation  mark,  hyphen,  quota- 
tion marks,  apostrophe,  comma,  exclamation  mark. 

New  work. 

Sentences :  exclamatory. 

Sentences  with  compound  subjects  or  predicates  or  both. 

Subject  word;  recognition  of  nominative  case. 

Predicate  verb. 

Complement  of  the  verb;  predicate  nominative,  predicate 
adjective.    Object  of  the  verb. 

Recognition  of  objective  case. 

Conjunctions  recognized. 

Personal  pronouns  recognized. 

Nominative  and  objective  forms  of  personal  pronouns. 

Capitalization :  the  words  north,  south,  east  and  zvest,  and 
their  compounds  when  they  refer  to  a  section  of  the  country 
or  to  the  people  of  a  section. 

Direct  and  indirect  quotations  contrasted  and  compared. 

Sentences. 

Review. 

Definitions:  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
statement,  a  question,  a  command,  or  an  entreaty. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
statement. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
question. 

An  imperative   sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
command,  or  an  entreaty. 

New  work. 

Exclamatory  Sentences 
I. 

(Write  a  number  of  exclamatory  sentences  on  the  black- 
board. Call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  fact  that  each  ex- 
presses some  feeling  or  emotion.) 

How  well  those  girls  march ! 

Oh,  the  house  is  on  fire ! 

Fireman,  save  my  child ! 

Oh,  see  the  soldiers ! 

What  a  beautiful  flag ! 

What  a  fine  parade ! 

How  well  the  soldiers  march! 

How  tall  the  commander  is  I 

How  straight  the  lines  are! 

Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  go! 

Hurrah!    Here  they  come! 

Oh,  I  can't  see  them ! 

Oh,  how  I  love  it! 


Hurrah !  I  have  a  good  place ! 

Look,  they  are. coming! 

Alas !  I  lost  my  Thrift  Stamp ! 

Oh !  here  it  is ! 

Oh,  I  dropped  my  doll ! 

What  shall  I  do! 

Oh,  how  lovely  the  moon  looks ! 

How  bright  the  stars  are  tonight! 

What  soft,  white,  clouds ! 

What  a  beautiful  bed  of  flowers! 

What  a  lovely  red  rose! 

How  softly  the  breeze  is  blowing ! 

See,  how  the  flag  floats  in  the  breeze! 

Hush !  you  will  wake  the  baby ! 

These  sentences  express  emotion  or  feeling. 

What  emotion  is  expressed  in  the  first  sentence? 

Pick  out  sentences  that  express  pleasure,  surprise,  fear, 
entreaty,  sorrow,  desire. 

A  sentence  that  expresses  emotion  is  called  an  exclamatory 
sentence. 

n. 

See  that  the  definition  is  memorized. 
Definition. 

An  exclamatory  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  t« 
express  emotion. 

ni. 

(Drill  on  analysis  of  the  exclamatory  sentence.) 
Read  the  first  sentence. 
Change  it  to  a  statement. 
Give  its  subject  and  predicate. 

Type  Sentences. 

(In  the  fourth  year  sentences  are  classified  into  four  types: 

1.     What  things  do. 

2     What  is  done  to  things. 

3.  What  things  are. 

4.  The  qualities  of  things. 

These  classifications  may  be  used  to  introduce  the  teaching 
of  the  predicate  verb,  what  things  do;  the  object  of  the  verb, 
what  is  done  to  things;  the  predicate  nominative,  what  things 
are ;  and  the  predicate  adjective,  the  qualities  of  things. 

Subject  Word 
I 

(Give  a  number  of  sentences  to  be  divided  into  subjects 
and  predicates.  It  is  suggested  that  these  sentences  should  be 
declarative  sentences  with  the  subjects  and  predicates  in  their 
usual  order,  so  that  the  pupils  will  face  but  one  difficulty  at  a 
time.  When  the  idea  of  the  subject  word  has  been  grasped, 
the  sentences  given  should  increase  in  difficulty.) 

Review  definitions. 

The  subject  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  about  which  some- 
thing is  said. 

The  predicate  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  which  tells  what  is 
said  of  the  subject. 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name. 

A  oronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert. 

Sara's  little  sister  sews  very  neatly. 
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Albany  is  the  capital  of  New  York  State. 

The  girls  of  our  class  take  an  interest  in  their  work. 

He  is  a  good,  kind  boy. 

Rachel's  teacher  told  a  pretty  fairy  story. 

The  cold  wind  froze  the  water  of  the  lake. 

The  little  black  dog  is  mine. 

The  pretty  little  girl  is  called  Kate. 

In  a  comfortable  hammock  the  sick  boy  lay. 

Better  than  work,  John  likes  play. 

She  is  going  to  dance  in  the  park. 

Ten  strong  horses  drew  the  gun. 

In  her  folder  are  four  Thrift  Stamps. 

He  must  work  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Very  pleasant  is  her  voice. 

Gently  and  quietly  she  answered  the  question. 

The  girls  on  our  block  are  knitting. 

American  soldiers  are  in  France. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  wagon  stopped. 

There  on  the  floor  lay  the  lost  pin. 

There  is  milk  in  the  bottle. 

Here  are  the  two  brightest  girls. 

Under  the  hay-stack  lay  the  sleeping  boy. 

You  tore  your  new  book. 

Ten  little  girls  helped  to  make  the  blanket. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence?  Sara's  little 
sister  is  the  subject. 

What  is  the  predicate  of  the  first  sentence?  Writes  very 
neatly  is  the  predicate. 

What  word  in  the  subject  tells  who  writes  neatly?  Sister 
is  the  word  that  tells  who  writes  neatly. 

Which  is  the  most  important  word  in  the  subject?  Sister 
is  the  most  important  word  in  the  subject. 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  sister?    Sister  is  a  noun. 

When  the  principal  word  of  the  subject  is  a  noun,  it  is 
called  the  subject  noun. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  sentence?  He  is  the 
subject. 

What  part  of  speech  is  he?    It  is  a  pronoun. 

When  the  principal  word  of  the  subject  is  a  pronoun,  it  is 
called  the  subject  pronoun. 

Pick  out  the  subject  words  in  the  sentences.  State  whether 
they  are  subject  nouns  or  subject  pronouns. 

n. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  that  is  the  subject  word  of  a  sentence 
is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

(Direct  the  children  to  select  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in 
the  nominative  case,  and  state  the  reason  for  the  case.  Use 
the  term  nominative  case  without  further  explanation.) 

The  baby  cried  for  its  mother. 

The  soldiers  captured  the  guns. 

The  boys  saluted  the  flag. 

Ruth  brushes  her  teeth  after  each  meal. 

Anna  combs  her  hair  before  she  goes  to  bed. 

They  dust  the  desk  every  morning. 

We  read  from  this  book  sometimes. 

"it :  children  sang  the  national  air. 

(        girls  march  very  well. 

and  Ida  joined  the  Red  Cross. 


My  mother  made  this  pretty  dress. 

I  knitted  this  gray  sweater. 

The  women  are  sewing  for  the  soldiers. 

The  girls  rojled  many  bandages. 

The  farmer  planted  the  seeds  when  spring  came. 

The  men  collected  the  rubbish. 

The  girls  washed  their  hands  before  they  ate. 

The  florist  sold  me  the  rftses. 

John  wrote  her  a  long  letter. 

The  dog  barked  at  the  children. 

The  children  ran  down  the  street  very  quickly.  I 

1 

Predicate  Verb  ' 

I. 

(Present  a  number  of  sentences  in  which  the  predicate  verb 
is  easily  distinguishable.) 

Jennie's  mother  wrote  her  a  long  letter. 

The  dishonest  boy  stole  apples  from  his  neighbor. 

The  big  dog  lies  beside  the  radiator; 

The  little  girl  knows  her  spelling  lesson. 

Rachel  lent  her  doll  to  a  sick  child. 

I  broke  the  machine  needle. 

Rebecca  dropped  a  stitch  in  her  sock.  ', 

Tom  and  his  little  cousin  George  are  good  friends. 

My  mother  made  this  pretty  dress  for  me. 

The  woman  trimmed  all  these  hats.  I 

Jennie  and  Rose  knitted  these  sweaters.  | 

The  soldiers  marched  down  the  street.  ^ 

We  saw  the  aeroplane.  . 

The  girls  are  very  busy  this  morning. 

Ida  and  her  sister  gathered  the  flowers.  l 

The  men  caught  these  fish.  .^ 

Mary  saved  enough  money  to  buy  stamps. 

Dora  is  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Ida  and  Annie  are  classmates. 

The  girls  made  this  delicious  candy. 

Kate  and  Annie  dusted  the  chairs  and  the  table. 

The  girl  combed  her  hair. 

The  children  brushed  their  teeth  every  day. 

We  went  to  the  park  with  my  mother. 

The  wind  blew  my  hat  off.  .^ 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence?    Jennie's  mother \ 
is  the  subject. 

What  is  the  subject  word  of  the  first  sentence?    Mother 
is  the  subject  word. 

What  is  the  predicate?     Wrote  her  a  long  letter  is  the 
predicate. 

Which  is  the  most  important  word  in  the  predicate? 

What  part  of  speech  is  wrote? 

The  most  important  word  in  the  predicate  is  always  a  verb. 
It  is  called  the  predicate  verb. 

Name  the  predicate  verb  in  the  second  sentence. 

Give  the  predicate  of  the  third  sentence.    Name  the  predi- 
cate verb. 

(Guard  against  the  tendency  to  give  the  answers,  "subject- 
noun,"  or  "predicate  verb,"  to  the  question,  "What  part  of 
speech  is  such  and  such  a  word  ?"    There  are  only  eight  parts 
of  speech,  and  the  name  of  one  of  them  unaccompanied  by  any  i 
{Continued  on  page  120.)  j 
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GRAMMAR— 6A 
Reviews. 

Sentences:  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclam- 
atory. 

Sentences  with  compound  subjects  and  predicates.  Sub- 
ject word,  predicate  verb.  Object  of  the  verb.  Complements: 
predicate  adjective,  predicate  nominative.    Phrases  recognized. 

Parts  of  speech:  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  conjunc- 
tion ;  preposition  recognized. 

Nouns :  proper  nouns.  Recognition  of  possessive,  nomi- 
native, and  objective  cases.    Number. 

Pronouns:  nominative,  possessive,  objective  forms.  Per- 
sonal pronouns. 

Adjectives:  comparison. 

Punctuation :  period,  comma,  interrogation  mark,  quotation 
marks,  apostrophe,  hyphen.    Direct  and  indirect  quotations. 

CapitaHzation :  first  word  of  sentence,  first  word  of  hne 
of  poetry,  proper  names  and  words  derived  from  them,  words 
applied  to  the  Deity,  titles  of  honor,  titles  of  books,  etc. ;  quota- 

I'ons,   events  in  history,   days,  months,  holidays,  the  words 
orth,  south,  east  and  west. 
New  Work. 
Interjections. 
Adverbs. 
Verbs:   regular,   irregular,   transitive,   intransitive;   agree- 
lent  with  subject ;  tense. 
Prepositions.     Phrases. 
Nouns :  common ;  object  of  a  preposition. 
Pronouns :  personal,  relative ;  person. 
Conjunctions. 

Punctuation :  comma  used  to  set  off  words  and  phrases  out 
of  their  usual  order. 


Interjections. 

Alas !    They  are  gone. 

Ah !     Here  they  are  at  last. 

Oh !    I  am  so  cold. 

Good !    That  was  very  nice. 

Begone!     Don't  come  in  here  again. 

Hush !    You  will  wake  the  baby. 

Hurrah !    I  hear  the  band. 

Good-bye !  I  may  never  see  you  again. 

Help !    We  are  sinking. 

Dear  me!    What  have  you  done? 

Nonsense!    I  don't  believe  it. 

Look !    They  are  coming  toward  us. 

We  are  glad  you  have  come.    Welcome ! 

Hark !    What  was  that  noise  ? 

Indeed!    I  will  not  do  that. 

Why !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

O  dear!    It  is  raining  again. 

Ha,  ha !    How  f unnny  that  looks. 

Bravo!    Sing  it  again. 

See !  He  is  waving  the  flag. 

There !  You  broke  the  glass. 

Recall  exclamatory  sentences. 
What  emotion  is  expressed  by  the  word  alas  in  the  first  sen- 
tence ? 

Find  words  which  express  surprise,  delight,  sorrow,  deter- 
mination, encouragement. 


» 


II. 
Give  original  sentences  containing  interjections. 
Look  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary.    Note  its  meaning  and 
its  derivation. 

(See  that  the  definition  is  memorized.) 
Definition. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  expressing  strong  feeling,  and 
not  related  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

IV. 
Rule. 
An  exclamation  mark  is  used  after  a  word  or  sentence 
expressing  strong  feeling. 

Verbs. 
Review  definition. 

A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert.  It  usually  signifies  to  be, 
to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon. 

Tense. 

I  think  my  lost  book  is  here. 

She  sewed  that  long  seam  for  me. 

Mother  will  sew  my  new  dress  by  hand. 

My  little  sister  made  a  cake  for  me. 

John  went  to  Camp  Upton. 

Frank  will  go  to  Camp  Dix. 

He  runs  very  fast. 

The  little  girl  ran  down  the  street. 

She  will  run  to  meet  me. 

Grace  plays  the  piano. 

Edward  sang  at  the  concert. 

The  girls'  club  will  dance  at  the  entertainment. 

The  Germans  will  go  out  of  France. 

The  Allies  will  drive  them  out. 

They  came  into  peaceful  Belgium. 

The  boys  played  ball  in  the  yard. 

The  huntsman  hunted  the  deer. 

The  fireman  shouted  to  the  people. 

The  woman  climbed  down  the  ladder. 

Analyze  the  first  sentence. 

When  did  the  action  denoted  by  the  predicate  verb  take 
place?  At  what  time  did  the  person  denoted  by  /,  do  the 
thinking  ? 

Change  the  sentence  so  that  it  will  express  action  that 
took  place  yesterday. 

Does  the  word  sewed  in  the  second  sentence  express 
present  or  past  action? 

Find  a  verb  that  expresses  future  action. 

Classify  all  the  verbs  in  these  sentences  under  the  headings, 
present,  past,  future. 

//. 

Give  original  sentences ;  select  the  predicate  verb  in  each ; 
state  the  time  denoted  by  each  verb. 

(Give  a  list  of  past,  present,  and  future  verbs.  Call  upon 
the  pupils  to  classify  them  under  appropriate  headings,  and  to 
supply  the  missing  forms.) 

Sing,  played,  will  help,  stay,  cooked,  spoke,  dance,  walked, 
shout,  ran,  hunt,  climbed,  love,  will  hate,  liked,  will  break, 
listen,  wished,  stop,  shall  look. 
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Present  Past  Future 

sing  sang  will  sing 

play  played  ■mil  play 

(The  italicized  words  above  are  those  forms  supplied  by 
the  pupil.) 

IV. 
Definition. 

Tense  is  a  form  of  the  verb  that  signifies  time. 
Give  the  tense  of  the  verbs  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 

y. 

What  tense  is  denoted  by  each  of  the  following  verbs :  sew, 
play,  dance,  hunt,  shout,  climb. 

Give  the  past  tense  of  each  of  these  verbs. 

How  is  the  past  tense  of  these  verbs  formed? 

Definition. 

A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  the  past  tense  by  adding 
ed  to  the  present  tense. 

All  other  verbs  are  irregular. 

Some  important  and  familiar  irregular  verbs  are:  be,  be- 
come, begin,  bite,  break,  bring,  burst,  can,  catch,  choose,  come, 
draw,  drink,  drive,  eat,  fall,  fight,  get,  go,  have,  hear,  hold, 
keep,  lay,  lie,  ride,  run,  see,  say,  shine,  sing,  sit,  speak,  stand, 
tear,  throw,  tell,  wear,  wind,  wrote. 

Find  the  past  forms  of  the  above  verbs. 

VII. 

What  words  are  used  to  denote  the  future  tense  ? 

VIII. 
Select  the  regular  verbs  in  the  following  sentences: 
She  sang  a  pretty  song  for  us. 
John  played  the  piano  very  well. 
The  men  rode  away  on  their  horses. 
The  dog  barked  very  loudly. 
She  stepped  into  the  boat. 
Will  you  hold  my  hand? 
He  washed  his  face  and  hands. 
They  swam  to  the  little  island. 
Bring  me  a  glass  of  water. 
We  read  an  interesting  book. 
I  will  tell  you  a  sad  story. 
The  man  fired  his  gun. 
Fido  trotted  by  his  side. 
I  brush  my  hair  before  I  go  to  bed. 
Are  you  sleepy? 
She  dreamed  a  strange  dream. 
He  dropped  the  book. 
We  will  find  some  violets. 
Pussy  scratched  my  hand. 
They  walked  home  together. 
She  spoke  kindly  to  the  old  man. 
We  gathered  the  daisies  this  morning. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother. 
The  man  packed  his  trunk. 
The  children  went  to  school. 
The  birds  flew  away  to  the  South. 
We  jumped  rope  to-day. 
The  maid  swept  the  floor. 
I  watched  the  parade  go  by. 


The  woman  carried  the  baby. 

We  looked  at  the  lovely  picture. 

She  gave  me  a  piece  of  cake. 

I  finished  the  sweater  to-day. 

He  began  to  work  in  his  garden. 

We  saw  some  interesting  pictures. 

The  man  heard  the  clock  strike. 

I  came  to  school  on  time. 

We  peeped  into  the  bird's  nest. 

The  baby  cried  until  its  mother  came. 

They  opened  all  the  windows  wide. 

Run  home  for  your  book. 

The  baby  crawled  under  the  table. 

Transitive  Verbs. 


The  boy  lost  a  dollar. 

Lillian  bought  a  Liberty  Bond. 

She  owns  fourteen  Thrift  Stamps. 

I  gave  her  a  Red  Cross  badge. 

She  knits  socks  and  sweaters. 

Betsy  makes  dresses  for  the  Belgians. 

Henry   ploughed  the  corn  field. 

The  farmer  planted  tomatoes. 

The  United  States  must  feed  the  Allies. 

She  sewed  a  button  on  my  dress. 

The  French  held  Verdun. 

She  spilled  the  water  on  the  floor. 

Bella  dropped  the  book  on  the  desk. 

Billy  broke  the  large  ]Mece  of  crayon. 

Rebecca  filled  the  glass  with  milk. 

Emily  sang  a  pretty  song. 

The  young  man  played  the  violin. 

A  man  from  Illinois  fired  the  first  gun. 

We  will  win  the  war. 

My  brother  wrote  a  letter  to  me. 

Give  the  case  of  the  word  dollar  in  the  first  sentence. 

Why  is  it  in  the  objective  case? 

Find  other  words  in  the  objective  case.    Give  the  reason. 

II. 

Definition. 

A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  which  is  followed  by  an  object 

Look  up  the  word  transitive  in  the  dictionary.  Note  Aei 
derivation. 

What  is  an  intransitive  verb? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  bought  in  the  second  ' 
sentence  ? 

What  kind  of  verb  is  it? 

Why  is  it  a  transitive  verb  ? 

What  is  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  bought? 

Give  the  case  of  the  noun  Bond. 

Why  is  it  in  the  objective  case? 

.  ///. 

(Call  upon  the  pupils  to  give  sentences  containing  transitive 
verbs.  Direct  them  to  pick  out  the  verbs  and  the  objects;  and 
to  state  why  the  verbs  are  transitive,  and  why  the  objects 
are  in  the  objective  case.) 

What  are  intransitive  verbs? 

{To  be  continued.) 
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GRAMMAR— 6B 

Review. 

Sentences :  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclama- 
tory. 

Sentences  with  compound  subjects  and  predicates;  subject 
word,  predicate  verb.  Complement  of  the  verb :  predicate  ad- 
jective, predicate  nominative. 

Phrases. 

Recognition  of  nominative,  possessive,  and  objective  cases. 

Nouns :  common  and  proper ;  number,  person. 

Pronouns :  personal  and  relative. 

Verbs:  regular  and  irregular;  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Object  of  the  verb.    Agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 

Preposition  :  object  of  preposition. 

Adjectives :  comparison. 

Adverbs. 

Interjections. 

Conjunctions  recognized. 

(Punctuation :    end    of    statement,    question,    abbreviation. 
Quotations.     Contractions;  possessive  forms.     Words  of  ad- 
ress,  words  in  series,  quotations,  words  and  phrases  out  of 
ieir  usual  order.     Exclamations.     Direct  and  indirect  quota- 
ions  contrasted  and  compared. 
Capitalization :  first  word  of  sentence,  first  word  of  line  of 
oetry,  the  word  /,  proper  names  and  words  derived  from 
them,  words  applied  to  the  Deity,  titles  of  honor  and  respect, 
I       titles  of  books,  etc.,  quotations,  events  in  history,  the  words 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  their  derivations. 
Abbreviations.    Contractions. 

New  Work. 
Pronouns:  interrogative,  adjective. 
Adjectives :  descriptive,  demonstrative. 
Adverbs :  time,  place,  degree,  manner,  interrogation. 
Conjunctions :  co-ordinating,  subordinating. 
Phrases :  noun,  adjective,  adverbial. 
Clauses :  recognition. 

Review. 
Parts  of  Speech. 
How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there? 
Name,  and  define  each. 
A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name. 
A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 
A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert.    It  usually  signifies  to  be, 
to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon. 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun. 
An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  with  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent, 
io  as  to  form  an  adjective  modifier,  or  an  adverbial  modifier. 
An  interjection  is  a  word  expressing  strong  feeling,  and 
not  related  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words,  phrases,  or 
j:lauses. 

The  Sentence. 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  statement,  a 
question,  a  command,  or  an  entreaty. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  state- 
ment. 


An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
question. 

An  imperative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  com- 
mand or  entreaty. 

The  subject  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  about  which  some- 
thing is  said. 

The  predicate  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  which  tells  what  is 
said  of  the  subject. 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  not  containing  a  subject 
and  predicate,  which  performs  in  a  sentence,  the  office  of  a 
noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

Analysis. 

(When  the  analysis  of  a  sentence  is  required,  the  following 
form  is  to  be  used.  The  italicized  words  are  to  be  underlined 
in  script.) 

Emily  and  Grace  have  become  very  industrious. 

1.  This  is  a  declarative  sentence. 

2.  The  subject  is  Emily  and  Grace. 

3.  The  predicate  is  ha7'e  become  very  industrious. 

4.  The  subject  nouns  are  Emily  and  Grace.  They  are 
connected  by  the  conjunction  and. 

5.  The  predicate  verb  is  have  become.  It  has  no  modifiers. 

6.  The  predicate  adjective  is  industrious.  It  is  modified 
by  the  adverb  very. 

(Train  pupils  to  ask  themselves  the  following  questions  as 
aids  in  analyzing  sentences.) 

1.  Determine  the  kind  of  sentence. 

2.  Select  the  predicate  verb. 

3.  Ask  mho  or  what  before  the  verb  to  find  the  subject 
word. 

4.  Ask  who  or  what  after  the  verb  to  find  the  complement. 

5.  Ask  what  before  the  subject  word  to  find  adjective 
modifiers. 

6.  Ask  what  before  the  complement  to  find  adjective 
modifiers. 

7.  Ask  how,  zvhen,  where,  or  how  much  after  the  verb  to 
find  adverbial  modifiers. 

Illustration. 

A  brave  knight  once  dwelt  in  an  ancient  castle. 
The  predicate  verb  is  dwelt. 
Who  dwelt?    Knight  dwelt  (subject  word). 
Dwelt  who  or  what?    There  is  no  answer;  therefore  there 
is  no  complement. 

What  knight?    A  brave  knight  (adjective  modifiers). 

Dwelt  where?    In  an  ancient  castle. 

Dwelt  when?    Dwelt  once  (adverbial  modifiers). 

Synta.Y. 

(When  the  syntax  of  a  word  is  required,  the  following  in- 
formation is  to  be  given.     General  Circular  17,  1911-12.) 

Nouns:  the  case,  and  the  reason  for  the  case. 

Verbs :  the  subject  word,  or  phrase,  the  complement  (if 
any),  the  number,  and  person. 

Adjectives  :  the  word  modified. 

Pronouns:  person,  case,  reason  for  case. 

Pronouns. 
Review  definitions. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 
The  pronouns  which  denote  the  first,  second,  and  third  per- 
sons are  called  personal  pronouns. 
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A  relative  pronoun  is  one  that  relates  to  an  antecedent,  and 
connects  clauses. 

New  Work. 

Adjective  Pronouns. 

I. 
All  children  like  candy. 
Both  girls  worked  very  hard  today. 
Any  girl  can  learn  to  knit. 
Each  child  received  a  doll. 
We  have  enough  bread  for  all. 
There  were  only  a  few  girls  not  working. 
The  woman  had  too  much  sewing  to  do. 
The  child  asked  for  some  bread. 
Every  boy  carried  some  packages. 
We  have  no  slackers  in  our  class. 
Is  there  any  wool  in  this  bag? 
This  dress  is  the  same  color  as  mine. 
Each  g^rl  may  have  one  of  these  envelopes. 
Max  and  James  collected  all  those  papers. 
Each  girl  made  a  square  for  that  blanket. 
Some  girls  knitted  these  wash  cloths. 
Select  a  pronoun  in  the  first  sentence. 
What  word  does  it  modify? 
What  part  of  speech  is  children? 
What  part  of  speech  is  used  to  modify  a  noun? 
Select  another  pronoun  which  modifies  a  noun. 
When  pronouns  are  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  nouns 
they  are  called  adjective  pronouns. 

II. 
Select  the  adjective  pronouns  in  the  above  sentences. 

III. 
Give    original    sentences    containing    adjective    pronouns. 
Name  the  pronouns,  and  give  reasons  for  the  classification. 

IV. 
The  following  are  often  used  as  adjective  pronouns: 
all  both  any  each 

few  some  no  every 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

I. 

Which  ribbon  did  you  buy? 

What  do  you  want? 

Who  wrote  this  poem? 

With  whom  did  you  come? 

Which  do  you  want? 

Whose  little  girl  are  you? 

What  have  you  done  for  your  country? 

For  whom  did  you  knit  the  scarf? 

Whose  book  was  lost? 

To  whom  did  you  write  the  letter? 

Which  of  you  has  finished? 

For  whom  are  you  looking? 

Whose  coat  is  this? 

What  time  is  it? 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 

Which  way  do  you  go  home? 

What  are  you  looking  at  ? 


Who  stole  the  bird's  eggs? 
Beside  whom  were  you  sitting? 
Who  killed  cock  robin? 
By  whom  was  the  sweater  knitted  ? 
Name  the  pronoun  in  the  first  sentence. 
What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  it? 
Read  the  sentences  over  and  classify  each. 
Find  other  pronouns,  and  name  them. 
An  interrogative  pronoun   is  a  pronoun  used  in  asking 
questions. 

What  kind  of  a  pronoun  is  who  in  the  third  sentence? 
Find  other  interrogative  pronouns. 

II.  ' 

Give  original  sentences  containing  interrogative  pronouns. 
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IV. 

The  following  are  often  used  as  interrogative  pronouns: 
who  which  what 

whose  whom 

V. 

In  the  following  sentences  classify  the  pronouns  under  the 
headings  relative  and  interrogative.  Give  reasons  f«r  your 
classification. 

The  girl  who  broke  the  glass  is  careless. 

What  do  you  want  here? 

I  know  what  you  are  doing? 

Who  rang  the  bell  then? 

This  is  the  girl  who  acted  as  a  messenger. 

Whose  umbrella  is  this? 

The  book  which  I  just  read  is  very  interesting. 

Which  apple  do  you  want  ? 

For  whom  are  you  waiting? 

The  girl  with  whom  I  was  walking  is  my  cousin. 

My  aunt  who  lives  in  the  country  is  visiting  us. 

What  did  you  say  to  her  ? 

She  gave  me  what  I  asked  for? 

Who  will  buy  these  roses  ? 

I  found  what  I  was  looking  for. 

The  book  for  which  I  sent  was  bought  today. 

The  flowers  were  gathered  in  woods  which  are  behind  the 
house. 

Who  called  to  see  me  ? 

Define  pronoun. 

How  many  classes  of  pronouns  are  there  ?    Name  them. 

In  the  following  sentences,  select  the  pronouns,  classify 
them  under  the  headings,  personal,  relative,  adjective,  inter- 
rogative.   In  each  case,  give  reasons  for  your  classification. 

Give  the  syntax  of  the  pronouns. 

This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Who  is  that  little  boy? 

Every  girl  who  does  her  bit  is  trying  to  be  a  good 
American. 

All  the  children  who  bought  stamps  are  doing  something. 

These  socks  were  knitted  by  my  mother  for  our  boys  in 
France. 

{Continued  on  page  120.) 
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SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   IN   GRAMMAR— 7A 

(Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  January,  1918) 
Sixteenth  Week. 

Lesson  III.    Tense. 

1.  What  form  of  the  verb  is  used  to  denote  time  ? 

2.  Name  the  three  principal  divisions  of  time. 

3.  Give  the  principal  tenses  of  the  verb. 

4.  Give  three  sentences  to  show  the  three  tenses,  using 

See.     (a)  I the  Brooklyn  Bridge.     Pres.     (b)  I 

the  Brooklyn  Bridge.    Past,    (c)  I the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Future. 

5.  What  does  the /-rw^it  tense  denote  ?    Give  a  sentence 

illustrating. 

6.  What  does  the  past  tense  denote  ?    Give  sentence. 

7.  What  does  the  futttre  tense  denote  ?    Give  sentence. 

8.  How  is  the  past  tense  formed  regularly  ? 

9.  Give  past  tense  of  love,  help,  sail,  walk,  stop. 

10.  When  a  verb  does  not  form  the  past  tense  or  past 
participle  by  adding  d  or  ed,  what  kind  is  it  called? 

11.  Find  some  irregular  verbs,  and  give  the  principal  parts 
of  each  verb. 

12.  Select  from  exercises  the  verbs.  Tell  as  follows:  (a) 
Kind  as  to  form;  regular  or  irregular,  (b)  If  irregular,  give 
principal  parts,  (c)  Kind  as  to  use ;  transitive  or  intransitiye. 
(d)  Voice;  active  or  passive,  (e)  If  active,  change  to  the 
passive  voice,    (f)  Tense.    Present,  past  or  future. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Lesson  1. — Tenses  (perfect). 

1.  Write  sentences  containing  the  present,  the  past,  and 
the  future  tenses  of  the  verbs:  fight,  stand,  sing,  play  and 
laugh. 

2.  There  are  also  three  other  tenses  called  the  perfect 
or  completed  tenses. 

3.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb? 

4.  What  auxiliary  verb  helps  us  in  the  present  perfect 
tense  ?    Give  a  sentence  with  have  fought. 

5.  What  is  expressed  by  the  present  perfect  tense? 

6.  What  auxiliary  helps  in  the  past  perfect  tense?  Give 
a  sentence  with  had  fought. 

7.  What  auxiliaries  help  in  the  future  perfect  tense? 
Give  a  sentence  with  mil  have  fought. 

8.  What  is  expressed  by  the  past  perfect  tense? 

9.  What  is  expressed  by  the  future  perfect  tense. 

10.  In  the  following  give  the  tense  and  tell  what  each 
expresses. 

(a)  There!    I  have  written  my  exercise. 

(b)  Yesterday,   when  the  clock   struck  nine,   I   had 
written  two  page?. 

(c)  To-morrow  by  dinner  time  I  shall  have  written 
all  my  letters. 

11.  Analyze  the  following  and  parse  the  words. 

t(a)     Man  proposes  but  God  disposes, 
(b)     She  must  weep  or  she  will  die. 
(c)     He  says  what  he  means  and  he  means  what  he 
says. 
Lesson  2. 
1.     Examine  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences :    He  is 


here.    Would  he  were  here.    Be  here  by  day  light.    Be  is  here 
used  in  3  ways.    The  fact,  the  doubt,  the  comman\d. 

2.  Name  the  three  modes  using  the  verb  Go. 

3.  What  does  the  verb  in  the  Indicative  mode  denote  ? 

4.  What  does  the  Imperative  mode  denote? 

5.  What  does  the  subjunctive  mode  denote? 

6.  Which  is  the  most  common  of  the  modes? 

7.  In  what  mode  is  a  verb  used  in  asking  a  question  ? 

8.  Select  the  verbs  in  some  set  of  exercises  and  tell  mode 
of  each  verb. 

9.  Notice  these  things  about  the  verb  in  the  subjective 
mode. 

1.  No  word  ends  in  the  letter  s. 

2.  We  use  should  for  shall  and  would  for  will  in  the 
future  tense. 

3.  Usually  the  verb  is  preceded  by  a  conditional  con- 
junction if,  though,  unless,  etc. 

10.  Analyze  these  following  sentences: 

1.  Bright  the  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 
men. 

2.  Carl  was  tired,  therefore  he  went  to  bed. 

11.  Parse  the  words. 

Lesson  3. — Review  Verbs. 

1.  When  is  a  verb  regular?    Use  one  in  a  sentence. 

2.  When  is  a  verb  irregular?    Use  one  in  a  sentence. 

3.  From  the  list  of  irregular  verbs  give  the  principal 
part  of  familiar  verbs. 

4.  What  is  a  transitive  verb  ?    Use  one  in  a  sentence. 

5.  What  is  an  intransitive  verb  ?    Use  one  in  a  sentence. 

6.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice?    Give  a 
sentence  containing  one. 

7.  How  do  you  change  a  verb  in  the  active  voice  to  one 
in  the  passive  voice? 

8.  Change  the  verb  given  in  question  6  to  the  passive  voice. 

9.  What  does  the  indicative  mode  express? 

10.  Give  sentence  to  illustrate. 

11.  How  many  tenses  in  the  indicative  mode. 

12.  Give  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode  of  the  verb 
choose. 

13.  What  does  the  subjunctive  mode  express?     Give  a 
sentence. 

14.  What  conjunction  is  used  in  this  mode  and  what  other 
pecuHarities  has  the  mode? 

15.  What  does  the  imperative  mode  express  ? 

16.  What  is  the  subject  in  an  imperative  sentence? 

17.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  person  and  number  of  the 

verb? 

18.  Give  the  outline  for  parsing  a  verb.    Parse  the  verbs 
from  any  set  of  exercises. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Lesson  1. — Review. 

Infinitives  and  Participles. 

1.  What  is  the  class  of  words  called  which  are  formed 

from  verbs  ? 

2.  What  preposition  usually  introduces  the  verbal  called 

the  infinitive  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  infinitive  and  the 

verb? 
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4.  The  verbal  (infinitive)  may  be  used  as  three  parts  of 
speech.    Name  them. 

5.  How  is  each  infinitive  used  in  the  following  group  of 
sentences  ? 

(a)  To  break  a  promise  is  dishonorable. 

(b)  He  loves  to  play  ball. 

(c)  His  aim  is  to  excel  in  his  work. 

(d)  The  arm)'  had  orders  to  march  at  otice. 

(e)  I  shall  not  stop  to  assist  you. 

6.  Parse  each  infinitive  verbal  in  the  above. 

7.  What  other  word  is  formed  from  a  verb  and  is  called 
a  verbal? 

8.  As  how  many  parts  of  speech  can  the  participle  be  used  ? 

9.  Give  the  past  partciple  of  write,  speak,  feel. 

10.  Give  the  present  participle  of  each  of  the  above  verbs. 

11.  How  is  each  participle  used  in  the  following  and  parse 
each: 

(a)  Singing  strengthens  the  voice. 

(b)  Having  neglected  to  improve  his  time  was  a  source 
of  regret. 

(c)  He  was  arrested  for  stealing. 

(d)  Having  worked  all  day  we  were  tired. 

(e)  the  bird  had  a  broken  wing. 

Lesson  2. 
Review  Notius:  Special  Cases  of  Nouns. 

1.  Definition  of  kinds  of  nouns. 

2.  Rules  for  forming  plurals  and  examples  of  each. 

3.  How  the  feminine  gender  is  formed  and  illustrations 
of  each  way. 

4.  How  the  possessive  case  is  written  both  in  the  singular 
and  plural. 

Ending  in  s. 
Not  ending  in  s. 

5.  Nominative  case  of  nouns.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate: 
subject  of  verb.  By  direct  address.  As  the  predicate  nomina- 
tive.    By  apposition. 

6.  Objective  case  after  a  verb.    After  a  preposition. 

7.  Indirect  objects.  From  the  following  select  the  direct 
and  the  indirect  objects. 

(a)  Will  you  do  me  a  favor? 

(b)  He  paid  the  men  their  wages. 

(c)  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! 

(d)  Riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings. 

(e)  She  made  Ruth  a  new  dress. 

8.  What  prepositions  could  be  supplied  in  each  of  these 
sentences. 

9.  Analyze  each  sentence  or  diagram. 

10.  Parse  the  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs. 

11.  Name  the  verbs  after  which  you  find  the  indirect 
object. 

12.  Change  these  sentences  so  as  to  keep  the  same  object 
in  each  one. 

Lesson  3. 

Adjective-Adverbs ;  Special  Adverbial  Nouns. 

1.  What  is  a  phrase  ?    In  how  many  ways  can  one  be  used  ? 

2.  What  is  a  clause?    Name  kinds  of  modifying  clauses. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  phrase  and 


5.  What  words  are  used  to  introduce  adjective  phrases? 

6.  What  words  introduce  adjective  clauses? 

7.  What  class  of  words  introduce  adverbial  phrases. 

8.  How  are  adverbial  clauses  introduced? 

9.  An  adverb  may  be  used  as  a  noun  in  the  objective  case. 
What  is  it  called? 

10.  In  the  following  select  the  adverbial  objects: 

(a)  We  waited  an  hour. 

(b)  The  book  cost  a  dollar. 

(c)  We  studied  an  hour. 

(d)  Be  wise  today. 

(e)  The  men  traveled  seven  miles. 

11.  Analyze  the  following  sentences: — Parse  Verbs. 

(a)  The  wind  carries  words  and  feathers  away. 

(b)  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

(c)  Copper  and  tin  are  found  in  England. 

12.  Make  original  sentences  containing: 
^          (a)     Direct  and  indirect  objects. 

(b)     Adverbial  objects. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Lesson  1 . — Punctuation. 

1.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  period.  i 

2.  Illustrate  by  using  sentences. 

3.  When  do  you  use  the  question  mark? 

4.  Illustrate  by  using  a  sentence.  ' 

5.  When  do  you  use  the  exclamation  point?  t 

6.  Give  sentence  using  one.  * 

7.  What  kind  of  sentences  end  with  the  period  ?  & 

8.  After  what  kind  of  a  sentence  do  we  use  the  question 
mark? 

9.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  needs  the  exclamation  point? 

10.  Give  5  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  illus- 
trate your  answer. 

11.  Mention  two  familiar  rules  for  use  of  the  comma  and 
give  a  sentence  to  illustrate. 

12.  Give  reasons  for  commas  in  the  following: 

(a)  Mary,  faithful  to  her  promise,  returned  soon. 

(b)  When  I  was  a  bachelor,  I  lived  by  myself. 

(c)  My  dog,  a  fine  collie,  must  be  kept  tied. 

(d)  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink. 

(e)  Surely,  you  will  not  go  away  so  soon. 

13.  Analyze  each  of  the  above  sentences. 

14.  Parse — Nouns,   prepositions   an   dadjectives. 

Lesson  2. 
Nouns;  Noun  Phrases;  Noun  Clauses. 

1.  What  is  a  noun?     Name  kinds. 

2.  Give  sentences  using.    Common,  proper,  collective.  ' 

3.  What  group  of  words  may  be  used  as  a  noun  ?  j   '^ 

4.  How  may  a  noun  phrase  be  used  in  a  sentence  ?  j 

5.  In  the  following  tell  how  the  phrases  are  used :  ! 

(a)  You  must  learn  to  control  your  temper.  \ 

(b)  To  j/ioof  a  t/rrf  is  a  base  deed.  ■ 

(c)  The  command  was  to  march  forward.  \ 

(d)  It  is  a  sin  to  speak  deceitfully. 

(e)  Shooting  deer  is  not  a  noble  sport. 

6.  Make  original  sentences  to  illustrate  the  noun  phrase 

as  used  in  the  above  sentences.  jj 

7.  What  is  a  noun  clause? 

8.  How  may  a  noun  clause  be  used  ?  i 
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EXERCISES  IN  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS— 7B 

(Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  March,  1918) 
Adjective  Participles. 

1.  Select  the  adjective  participles  in  first  twenty  lines  of 
Evangeline  and  tell  what  noun  or  pronoun  they  modify. 

a.     murmuring  modifies  pines  and  hemlocks. 

b.  bearded  modifies  pines  and  hemlocks. 

c.  indistinct  modifies  pines  and  hemlocks. 

d.  neighboring  modifies  ocean. 

e.  darkened  modifies  rivers. 

f.  reflecting  modifies  riz'ers. 

g.  departed  modifies  farmers. 
h.     scattered  modifies  farms. 
i.     sung  modifies  tradition. 

2.  Select  all  the  adjective  participles  in  the  paragraph  or 
Stanza  beginning  "Firmly  builded  with  rafter  of  oak." 

a.  builded  modifies  house. 

b.  commanding  modifies  hill. 

c.  tvreathing  modifies  woodbine. 

d.  overhung  modifies  hives. 

e.  built  modifies  penthouse. 

f.  blessed  modifies  image. 

g.  fastened  modifies  bucket. 
h.  shielding  modifies  barns. 
i.     sheltering  modifies  eaves. 

'].     murmuring  modifies  inmates. 

3.  Select  all  the  adjective  participles  in  the  last  stanza  of 
part  first,  beginning  "Overwhelmed  with  the  sight." 

a.  oierzihelmcd  modifies  the  priest  and  the  maiden. 

b.  burning  modifies  zillage. 

c.  Zi'avering  modifies  senses. 

d.  having  modifies  they. 

e.  returning  modifies  tide. 

f.  leaving  modifies  ships. 

4.  Find  the  stanza  which  describes  the  lakes  of  the 
Atchafalaya  and  pick  out  all  the  adjective  participles. 

a.  made  modifies  undulations. 

b.  passing  modifies  oars. 

c.  embowered  modifies  islands. 

d.  blossoming  modifies  hedges. 

e.  tired  modifies  travelers. 

f.  scattered  modifies  trairlers. 

g.  szi'inging  modifies  trumpet  floiver  and  grape-vine. 
h.     ascending  and  descending  modifies  angles. 

i.     opening  modifies  heai'cn. 

5.  Find  the  stanza,  near  the  end  of  the  poem,  beginning 
"Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city"  and 
select  the  adjective  participles. 

a.  presaged  modifies  pestilence. 

b.  darkening  modifies  pigeons. 
I       c.     flooding  modifies  tides. 

\       d.     o'erflowing  modifies  death. 
e.     shining  modifies  gates. 

Noun  Participles. 

1.  It  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

2.  Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were  heard  in 
the  yard. 

3.  Having  no  other  care  than  dispensing  music  to  mortals. 

4.  Without  heeding  his  warmth. 

5.  The  stir  of  cmharkinp. 


to 


The  Use  of  Conjunctives 
As  Illustrated  by  Sentences  from  Evangeline. 
Select  all  the  conjunctives  in  the  first  thirty-eight  lines  of 
Part  I,  beginning  "In  the  Acadian  land." 

a.  and  connecting  name  and  pasture. 

b.  but  connecting  Dikes — tides  and  at — meadows. 

c.  and  connecting  opened  and  welcomed. 

d.  and  connecting  fields,  orchards  and  cornfields. 

e.  and  connecting  spreading  and  unfenced. 

f.  and  connecting  clauses  West— plain  and  away — de- 
scended. 

g.  and  connecting  Blomidon  and  forests. 

h.     and  connecting  clauses  azvay — old  and  aloft — tents. 

i.  and  connecting  with  the  former  clauses  the  one,  mists 
— valley. 

'].  but  connects  the  verbs  pitched  and  looked  and  de- 
scended. 

k.     and  connects  the  phrases  of  oak  and  of  hemlock. 

1.  and  connects  the  clauses  thatched — windows  and 
gables — doorway. 

m.     and  connects  protected  and  shaded. 

n.     and  connects  lighted  and  gilded. 

0.  and  connects  caps  and  kirtles. 

p.     a7id  connects  adjectives  scarlet  and  blue  and  green. 

q.     and  connects  zvhir  and  songs. 

r.  and  connects  clauses  Solemnly — priest  and  children — 
them. 

s.  and  connects  clauses  Reverend — them  and  up — zvel- 
come. 

t.  and  connects  clauses  Then — field  and  serenely — rest 
and  twilight  prez'ailed. 

u.  and  connects  clauses  Anon — sounded  and  over — con- 
tentment. 

V.     and  connects  fear  and  envy. 

w.  neither — nor  connect  clauses  locks — doors  and  bars — 
zvindozvs. 

X.     but  connects  the  clauses  which  precede  and  follow  it. 

y.     and  connects  day  and  hearts. 

z.    and  connects  the  two  clauses. 

The  Use  of  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions 

Illustrated  by  Sentences. 
Copulative : 

1.  Blushing  Evangeline  heard  the  words — 

And,  as  they  died  on  his  lips,  the  notary  entered. 

2.  Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill 

and  on  all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house  the  women 
and  children. 

3.  All  was  silent  within,  and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the 

windows 
Stood  she. 
Disjunctive : 

4.  Without  either  thought  or  emotion. 

When  the  wild  horses  affrighted  sweep  by  with  the 

speed  of  the  whirlwind 
Or  the  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes  rush  to  the 

river. 

5.  Daughter,  thy  words  are  not  idle ;  nor  are  they  to  me 

without  meaning. 
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Adversative : 

6.  Painful  the  task  is  I  do 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey. 

7.  Not  in  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another. 

8.  Vainly  (EvangeHnej  offered  him  food;  yet  he  moved 

not 
But,  with  a  vacant  stare,  ever  gazed. 
Illative : 

9.     He  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  maiden 
Then  sat  he  down  at  her  side. 

10.  Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong. 
Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love. 

11.  Let  me  remain  with  thee 

So  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  all. 
Subordinate  conjunctions: 
Time. 

12.  He  solemnly  bowed  and  departed 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat. 

13.  Accomplish  thy  labor  of  love  ////  the  heart  is  made 

godlike. 

14.  After  your  houses  are  built 

No  King  George  of  England  shall  drive  you  away. 
Reason  or  Cause. 

15.  Let  us  go  to  the  Mission,  for  there  good  tidings  await 

us. 

16.  Her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the 

Quakers 
For  it  recalled  the  past. 

17.  _   Prisoners  now  I  declare  you ;  for  such  is  his  Majesty's 

pleasure. 
Supposition  or  Condition: 

18.  //  we  love  one  another 
Nothing  in  truth  can  harm  us. 

19.  Now,  though  warrior  grown, 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he. 

20.  Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot. 
End  or  Purpose. 

21.  I  must  deliver  the  will  of  our  monarch; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands  be  forfeited. 

22.  Life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its 

portals, 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  migh  see  the  sign,  and  pass 
over. 

23.  And  she  paused to  gather  (flowers) 

That  the  dying might  rejoice  in  their  beauty. 

SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS   IN   GRAMMAR— 7B 

(Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs,  January,  1918) 

5.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb? 

6.  Why  are  they  called  principal  parts  ? 

7.  How  to  parse  the  verb: 

(a)  Give  its  principal  parts. 

(b)  Tell  whether  it  is  regular  or  irregular. 

(c)  Whether  it  is  transitive  or  intransitive. 

(d)  If  it  is  in  the  active  voice  or  passive  voice. 

(e)  Tell  its  mode,  tense,  person  and  number,  and 
why  it  is  in  that  person  and  number. 

8.  Make  an  orderly  arrangement  of  several  verbs  in  in- 
dicative mode,  using  either  personal  pronoun :  Singular — He 
tells,  he  told,  he  will  tell,  he  has  told,  he  had  told,  he  will  have  told. 


Write  also  plural  number.     Give  same  of  subjunctive 


9. 
mode. 

10.     Form  a  group  of  sentences ;  parse  the  verbs  according 
to  scheme  given: 


(a)     I 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


was    much    gratified    when  I  heard    your 
promise. 
You  will  be  amused  when  you  hear  my  report. 
By  tomorrow  I  shall  have  had  enough  of  this. 
Father  has  been  writing  all  morning. 
I  had  just  completed  my  work  when  I  saw  you 
coming  down  the  road. 
Analyze  the  sentences  given  above. 

Verbs. 
Lesson  3. — 1.     Name  kinds  of  verbs  as  regards  to  form. 

2.  As  regards  to  use.    Give  example  of  both. 

3.  When  is  shall  used  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense. 
First  person?    Second  person? 

4.  What  does  will  denote  in  future  tense  when  used  with 
subj.ect  in  first  person  ?    With  second  person  ? 

5.  Fill  blanks  in  an  exercise  showing  proper  use  of  shall 
or  will.    (These  or  others.) 

1.     The  orator address  us  presently.  i 

I start  on  an  early  train  tomorrow. 

I fall,  nobody help  me. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


We 


will  meet  you  at  the  train  which 


5. 
6. 
7. 


arrive  at  ten  o'clock. 

you  meet  him  ?    I  - 

You meet  him,  as  I 


6. 

7. 


George 


be  busy. 


go  with  me. 


Of  what  expression  is  "Don't"  a  contraction? 

It  is  often  misused  for  "Doesn't"  when  the  subject  is 
in  the  third  person. 

8.     Fill  blanks  with  the  proper  form  of  "don't"  or  "doesn't." 
(These  or  others.) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


George 
He 


play  base  ball. 


9. 


like  American  Athletics. 

These  books please  most  readers. 

That  table stands  firmly. 

you  think  this  exercise  an  easy  one? 


Analyze  the  following  and  parse  words  underlined: 

1.  As  the  carriage  rolled  azvay,  he  turned  from  the 

window. 

2.  Gradually  the  darkness  increased,  and  a  driving 

storm  came  on. 


Lesson  1. — Infinitives. 
L     What  two  parts  of  speech  is  the  infinitive  like? 

2.  Why  is  it  like  the  noun?    Why  like  the  verb? 

3.  What  preposition  is  called  the  sign  of  the  infinitive. 

4.  Study  the  verbs  that  are  infinitives  where  the  sign  "to" 
is  omitted  ? 

5.  What  are  the  infinitives  called?    Why? 

6.  If  used  as  nouns  what  parts  of  the  sentence  may  they 
be? 

7.  In  the  sentence,  "The  captain  wishes  to  reach  the 
harbor  before  night,"  why  is  to  reach  like  a  verb?  Why  like 
a  noun  ? 

8.  Give  sentences  where  the  infinitive  is  used  as  the  sub- 1 
ject  of  the  sentence. 

(To  be  continued) 
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POCATELUO  Public  Schools 

WAkTcn  R- aiOEltS,Su*c*iMTCnotMT 
rOCATKLLO,  IDAHO 


A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Ino., 
Cblcopee,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

The  School  Playgroimd  equipped  with  aynnaslTStt  Apparatus 
has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  IntermissionSt. 
Formerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 
required  constant  supervision  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 
property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  interference  with  people 
passing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 
needing  nothing  hut  direction  into  proper  channels,  hut  such  we  have 
found  to  te  the  case.  The  pt^ils  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  an  opporttuiity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves. 

The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been 
aatonishing.  The  pupils  seeB  more  happy,  more  contented  with  their 
school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  school/ 
is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  pupils  less  restless,  more 
tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

We  have  been  surprised,  furthermore,' to  learn  how  quickly 
the  pt^ils  form  their  own  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  In 
the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 
for  the  Olant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 
of  childhood  has  made  rullnge  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the  • 
exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers. ,  Thus  the  Play- 
ground largely  cares  for  itself. 

For  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
Standards,  Running  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  Instruc- 
tions, to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  shoving  the  ease 
vith  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boys. 

Each  Playground  has  its  equipment  of  play  api^ratus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the'  grounds  is  given  over 
to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  It  exercises, 
produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  enqployment,  teaches 
fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  mxdh.  easier. 

We  are  using  equipment  manufactured  by  A.S.Spalding  &  Bros., 
and  have  found  every  piece  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
tte  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 

Yours  truly. 


READ 
THIS 


.l^a/i^  /?.  A^Ilo^ 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

iiiiugiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiii! 
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ENGLISH— 8A 
{Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs  March,  1918.) 
Act  II.     Scene  6.     Lines  1-68.     (End.) 
12.     Kind  of  a  sentence? 
1.     How  is  under  used,  and  syntax. 
3.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
9.     How  is  2nd  that  used,  and  syntax. 
12.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
15.     Select  adverbial  phrase  and  relation. 
20.     Case  and  syntax  of  Lorenzo. 
22.     Case  and  syntax  of  you,  and  relation. 
40.     Kind  of  sentence? 

53.     Write  the  subordinate  clause  and  give  its  relation  and 
kind. 

Act  II.    Scene  7.    Lines  1-79.    (End,  scene.) 

Lines : 

7.  How  is  1st  as  used,  and  syntax. 

7.  How  is  2nd  as  used,  and  function. 

9.  Supply  the  omitted  word  and  give  its  syntax. 

10.  Name  subject,  predicate,  object. 

34.  Case  and  syntax  of  these. 

36.  Select  phrase,  etc.  , 

37.  Name  subject,  predicate,  object. 
47.  Phrase,  etc. 

49.     How  is  like  used,  and  relation. 

56-57.     Select  participial  phrase,  and  relation. 

Act  II.    Scene  8.    Lines  1-53.     (End,  scene.) 

8-9.  How  are  these  lines  used,  and  relation. 
14. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
46. 
50. 
51. 
51. 
51. 
51. 


What  does  this  line  form  and  what  does  it  modify? 

Select  phrase  and  give  syntax. 

Select  subordinate  clause,  syntax  of. 

Select  subordinate  clause. 

Select  phrase,  syntax  of. 

What  is  omitted  word,  and"  give  its  function. 

Subject  of  let. 

Case,  syntax  and  relation  of  us. 

How  is  out  used,  and  relation. 

Reason  for  comma. 

Act  II.    Scene  9.    Lines  1-49. 

1.  How  is  straight  used,  and  syntax. 

4.  Transpose  the  line. 

5.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
15.  Phrase,  etc. 

18.  Select  subordinate  clause,  etc. 

18.  Select  phrase,  etc. 

35.  How  is  once  used,  and  relation. 

35.  How  is  what  used,  and  relation. 

36.  How  is  1st  as  used,  and  syntax. 
36.  How  is  2nd  as  used,  and  function. 
39.  Case,  syntax  and  relation  of  none. 

Act  II.    Scene  9.    Lines  50-83. 

53.  Supply  omission  at  beginning  of  sentence. 

53.  How  is  for  that  used,  and  relation. 

53.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

55.  Phrase,  etc. 

65.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 


68.  Transpose. 

69.  How  is  o'er  used,  and  syntax. 
75.     Select  phrase,  etc. 

75-78.     Point  out  two  uses  of  the  apostrophe. 

79.     Change  to  passive  form. 

83.     How  is  the  line  used,  and  relation. 

Act  II.    Scene  9.    Lines  84-100.    (End,  Act  II.) 
Lines :  * 

85.  How  is  where  used,  and  syntax. 

86.  Phrase,  etc. 

87.  Case  and  syntax  of   Venetian. 
87.     Case  and  syntax  of  one. 

87.  How  is  before  used,  and  relation. 

88.  How  is  line  used,  and  syntax. 
91.     Yet,  how  used,  and  relation. 

95.     How  is  the  line  used,  and  relation. 
100.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

98-100.     Point  out  two  illustrations  of  use  of  apostrophe. 
99.     Person,  case,  syntax,  Nerissa. 

Act  III.    Scene  1.      Lines  1-63. 
33.     What  is  the  subject  of  sentence? 
33.     How  is  between  used,  and  function. 
35.    Object  of  tell. 

35.  Case  and  syntax  of  us. 

36.  How  is  no  used,  and  relation. 

40.     Case,  syntax  and  relation  of  him. 

40.     Case,  and  syntax  of  usurer. 

44.     Subject  in  clause  "What's  that  good  for?" 

44.     Case  and  syntax  of  what. 

45.*  Mood  and  tense  of  will  feed. 

61.     What  is  omitted  word,  and  give  its  syntax. 

62.*  What  does  will  express  and  why? 

62.*  What  does  shall  express  and  why? 

Act  III.     Scene  1.     Lines  64-110.     (End.) 

85.  Give  case  and  syntax  of  Antonio. 

86.  Give  reason  for  use  of  dash. 
88.     Select  phrase,  etc. 

90.  Select  subordinate  clause,  etc. 

91.  I  Case  and  syntax  of  wreck. 

94-95.     Give  subject,  predicate  and  object. 
99.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

108.  Person,  case  and  syntax.  Tubal. 

109.  Before,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

110.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

Act  III.     Scene  2.    Lines  1-62. 
2.     What  is  before,  and  function. 
2.     Reason  for  commas. 
5.     Of  what  is  "I  .  .  .  you"  the  object? 
5.*  What  is  the  force  of  yourself f 
10-11.     From  "I  .  .  .  right"  give  the  subject,  predicate  and 

object. 
.  16.*  Yours,  form,  case  and  syntax. 
•17.*  Mine  (1st),  form,  case  and  syntax. 
17.*  Mine  (2nd),  form,  case  and  syntax. 
22.     How  is  too  used,  and  relation. 
22.     Select  phrase  and  give  syntax. 
30-31.*  As  and  as,  how  used,  and  syntax. 
32.     How  is  ay  used? 
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The  Victrola  in  Open  Air  Calisthenics. 
Benton  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


i^if^'^ 


Viiitr.*' 


aiV 


tti^^P^l-A. 


ritVi 


the 


yieW 


Ot'^Trva"'"' 


Victtola- 


X)aS 


The  Efficiency  of  a  Nation 

requires  that  its  citizens  must  be  physically  fit. 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  the  city  of  Athens  was  supplied  with  ample  playgrounds  and 
gymnasia  for  the  training  of  its  youth. 

The  schools  are  the  laboratories  for  future  citizenship.  Every  American  boy  and  girl  is  en- 
titled to  a  correct  and  carefully  supervised  bodily  development  as  a  part  of  his  school  course. 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

furnish  music  which  makes  Physical  Education  more  attractive,  and  which  makes  pupils  more  re- 
sponsive in  rhythmic  feeh'ng. 

Have  you  tried  these  selections  in  your  school? 

Marchem  and  Rhythma 


18209 

10  in.  ■ 
75c 

18253 

10  in. 
75c 

35228 

12  In. 

$1.25 

35608 

12  in. 
$1.25 

35532 

12  in. 
$1.25 

17712 

10  in. 
75c 


Boy  Scouts  of  America — March 

(Sousa)  Victor  Military  Band 

Blue-White  March   Victor  Military  Band 
Motives  for  Skipping    (Kindergarten 

Rhythm)  Victor  Band 

High  Stepping  Horses  and  Reindeer 

Running  Victor  Band 

Eros—Scherzo  Valse    (Martin)    (Butterfly 

Dance)  Victor  Orchestra 

Golden  Trumpets — Schottischc 

(Rollinson)  Sousa's  Band 

Jolly  General  March    (Neil  Moret) 

Conway's  Band 
Patriotic  Medley  March  No.  1 

Victor  Military  Band 
Cupid  and  the  Butterfly — Intermezzo 

(Claude  d' Albert)        Victor  Military  Band 
Dorothy  Three-Step — Mazurka 

(J.  B.  Lampc)  Victor  Military  Band 

Sambre(Le)et  Meuse    (French  National 

Defile  March)    (A.  Turlet) 

Victor  Military  Band 
Le  Pere  de  la  Victoire    (Father  of  Victory 

March)  (LouisGannc)Victor  Military  Band 


Folk  Dancea  by  Victor  Band 
18331  f  Arlcansaw  Traveler — American  Counirr 
10  in.  i    Dance    (Burchenal) 

75c     I  Soldiers'  Joy — American  Country  Dance 
ifinnd.  f  Black  Nag    (2)  Grimstock    (From  "Country 
louut  I     Dance  Tunes."  Sets  III  and  IV)  (Cecil  J.  Sharp) 
]  Newcastle    (2)Sweet  Kate    (From  '"Country 
I    Dance  Tunes,"  SctsIII  and  VI)  (Cecil  J.Sharp) 

I  Country  Dance — Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
(From  "Folk  Dance  Music")  (Burchenal  and 
Crampton)  ^^ 

Norwegian  Mountain  March   (From   'Folk 
Dance  Music")  'Burchenal  and  Crampton) 
TDance  of  Greeting — Danish  Folk  Dance 
(From  *'FoIk  Dance  Music")  (Burchenal  and 
Crampton^ 
I  See  You — Swedish  Singing  Game    (From 

"Folk  Dance  Book") 
Gathering  Peascods   (From  "Country  Dance 

Tunes."  Set  III*  (Cecil  J.  Sharp) 
Sellenger's  Round    (From  "Country  Dance 
Tunes,"  Set  HI)  (Cecil  J.  Sharp) 


10  in. 
75c 


17158 

10  in. 
75c 

18010 

10  in. 
75c 


Victrola  XXV,  $75 

t^tecially  manufactured 

for  School  lue 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis* 
cuous  use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Old  Zip  Coon- 
Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  the  above  selections  for  you. 
For  further  information »  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


18356  [Lady  of  the  Lake— American  Country  Dance 

•{    (Burchenal) 


10  in 
75c 


chenal) 
Amer.  Country  Dance     (Bur- 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous 
tradenfark.  "His  Master's  Voice."  Jt  is  on  all  genuine 
products  of  the  Victor  Talkins  Machine  Company.  I 
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Act  III.    Scene  2.    Lines  8-103. 

86.  Select  phrase  and  give  syntax. 

86.  Supply  omission  at  end  of  line. 

88.  Phrase  (1st  half),  etc. 

89.  Subject,  predicate,  object. 

90.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

91.  Lightest,  how  used,  and  syntax. 
97.  How  is  but  used,  and  syntax. 
99.  Phrase  used,  and  syntax. 

102.  Food,  case  and  syntax. 

102.  Predicate  of  /. 

103.  Drudge,  case  and  syntax. 

Act  III.    Scene  2.    Lines  115-149. 
117.     Give  case  and  syntax  of  eyes  in  "More  these  eyes?" 
121.     Phrase,  etc. 

123.  "To  entrap  .  .  .  men."    Kind  of  a  phrase,  and  relation. 

124.  Gnats,  case  and  syntax. 
131.     Continent,  case  and  syntax. 
134-135     (a)  Kind  of  a  sentence? 

(b)  Write  principal  clause. 

(c)  Write  subordinate  clause. 
138.     Subordinate  clause  and  syntax. 
142.     One,  case  and  syntax. 

142.     Phrase,  etc. 

147.     Reason  for  commas. 

149.     Reason  for  commas. 


Act  III.    Scene  2.    Lines  150-216. 


Lines 
151. 


"Such  as  I  am." 

(a)  Rewrite  and  transpose,  supplying  omissions. 

(b)  Give  case  and  syntax  of  such. 

(c)  Give  case  and  syntax  of  as. 

164.     What  is  the  force  of  but,  and  write  what  follows  but 

with  such  omissions  as  will  explain. 
168.     Form,  case,  syntax  of  mine. 

168.  Form,  case,  syntax  of  yours. 

169.  How  is  but  used,  and  relation. 
174-175.     Select  adjective  clause,  and  relation. 
174-175.     Select  adverbial  clause,  and  relation. 

179.  Plow  is  such  used,  and  relation. 

180.  How  is  as  used,  and  relation. 

Act  III.    Scene  2.    Lines  217-268. 

248.  Words,  case  and  syntax. 

249.  Subordinate  clause,  etc.  / 

250.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

251.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

253.  True,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

254.  "Rating  .  .  .  nothing,"  kind  of  phrase,  and  relation. 

255.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

256.  Select  an  adverbial  and  give  relation. 
258.*  What  is  force  of  myself f 

259.     Phrase,  etc. 

Act  III.    Scene  2.    Lines  269-323.     (End.) 
281.     Subordinate  clause  and  syntax. 
281.*  Him  (2nd),  case,  syntax  and  relation. 

283.  Subordinate  clause,  syntax. 

284.  Supply  omitted  words. 


34. 
35. 

15. 
14. 


285.  Subordinate  clause  and  syntax. 

286.  Reason  for  commas. 

288.  How  is  thus  used,  and  syntax. 
285.  Reason  for  last  two  commas. 
282.  Countrymen,  case  and  syntax. 

289.  Supply  subject  and  predicate. 
316.  Criticise  "between  you  and  I." 

316.  From  "if"  to  "death,"  kind  of  a  clause,  and  relation. 

Act  III.    Scene  3.*   Lines  1-36.     (End.) 
9.     Explain  person,  case,  syntax  of  gaoler. 
9.     From  "that  .  .  .  fond,"  kind  of  clause,  relation. 
11.     Subject,  predicate,  object  of  line. 
21.     Change  sentences  to  passive. 
22-23.     Select  two  adverbial  phrases,  relation  of  each. 
33.     Subordinate  clause  and  syntax. 
Adverbial  phrase  and  syntax. 
Supply  omissions  to  show  all  syntax  in  "Pray,  God  .  .  . 

his  debt."     (I,  to,  that,  to.) 
Reason  for  punctuation. 

Act  III.     Scene  4.     Lines  1-44. 
What  is  the  antecedent  of  which? 
15-18.     Write  the  object  of  think. 
18.     Case  and  syntax  of  lord. 
24-26.    Reason  for  comma  (24). 
24-26.     Change  possessive   form  to  the  equivalent  adjective 
phrase. 
24-26.     How  is  until  used,  and  function. 
29.     Phrase,  etc. 

Make  the  meaning  clear. 
Transpose  the  first  half. 
Explain  use  of  the  and  scan  the  line. 
What  is  force  of  will  and  why? 
What  is  force  of  shall  and  why? 
Monastery,  case  and  syntax. 

Act  III.    Scene  4.    Lines  45-82.     (End.) 
Lines : 
58.     Give  subject  of  subordinate  clause. 
Case  and  syntax  of  that. 
What  is  yet,  and  syntax. 
To  what  does  the  clause  relate? 
What  is  omitted  word,  and  its  syntax.     (1st  half.) 
From  "when  .  .  .  accoutered,"  kind  of  clause,  and  re- 
lation. 
Men,  case  and  syntax. 
Fellow,  case  and  syntax. 


30. 
32. 
34. 
38. 
40. 
32. 


58. 
58. 
58. 
62. 
63. 

63. 
64. 


80-83. 


75. 


Select  three  subordinate  clauses,  kind  of 
relation  of  each. 
What  is  omitted  word,  and  its  relation? 

Act  III.    Scene  5.    Lines  1-65. 
Lines : 

40-41.     Change  to  passive  (as  for  as). 
43.     Select  phrase,  etc. 

Him,  case  and  syntax. 

Select  subordinate  clause,  etc. 

Explain  use  of  o. 

How  is  like  used? 

Supply  omission. 

Select  the  adverb,  and  relation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ich  and 


43. 
42. 
42. 
46. 
48. 
50. 
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NOTES    ON    JULIUS    CAESAR— 8B 

Continued  from  Teachers  Monographs  March,  1918.) 


Likes 

an  adjective  used  as  a  plural 

noun  (the  likes  of  you) 

Seduce 

to  lead  aside 

He  should  not  humor  me 

he  should  not  influence  me  nor 

try   to   change  my   mind   by 

noticing  my  likes  or  dislikes 

Hands 

handwritings 

Scat   him 

sit 

Endure 

put  up  with 

Act  I. 

Scene  3. 

Brought  you  Ccesar  home? 

Did  you  escort  Cjesar  home? 

Sway  of  earth 

All    the    steady    and    equable 

movements  of  the  earth 

Unt'irm 

unsteady;  unstable 

Rived 

modern  form  of  riven;  to  tear 

asunder 

Exalted  zvith 

raised  as  high  as 

Anything  more  wonderful 

more  wonderful  than  usual 

Left 

the  hand  not  used 

Unscorchcd 

not  burned  or  scorched 

4  gainst 

over  against;  opposite  to 

Vho  glared 

improper  use  of  "who" 

Drazi'n  upon  a  heap 

drawn  together  in  a  mass 

Ihastly 

ghostly ;  horrible 

3ird  of  night 

the  screech-owl 

'Loot 

cry  and  scream   (compare) 

■'ortentous 

thing  of  evil  omen 

'Climate 

country;  region 

■'oint  upon 

to  indicate 

•  trange  disposed 

-strangely  disposed 

'onstrtte  things  .  .  .  fashion 

explain  things  in  their  own  way 

Lean  from  the  purpose 

contrary  to  the  real  meaning 

Vhat  night 

what  a  night 

'ubmitting  me  unto 

taking  my  chance  of 

'hunder-stone 

thunder-boit 

ross-blue  lightning 

zigzag 

okens 

by  signs 

ase  yourself  in  ivonder 

dress  yourself  in  wonder 

trange  impatience 

strange   or   unsettled   state   of 

the  heavens 

rom  quality  and  kind 

contrary   to   their   real   nature 

(Supply  "are") 

' 

play  the  fool 

ilculate 

reflect,  or   become  unnaturally 

reflective 

.■e formed  faculties 

faculties    intended    by    original 

design  for  a  certain  end 

lonstrous  quality 

quality  or  condition  of  monsters 

ionstrous  state 

state  in  an  abnormal  condition 

'iash 
CTal 


insiver  must  be  made 


Any  worthless  stuff 

The  entrails  of  cattle  and  sheep 
which,  containing  fatty  mat- 
ter, would  increase  the  blaze 
if  thrown  on  a  fire 

I  must  take  the  consequences 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  dictionary  and 
fixing  the  habit  of  consulting  it,  is  one  of  the  main 
duties  that  the  school  can  perform  for  a  student:"  says. 
Dr.  Suzzallo,  President  of  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle. 

When  questions  arise  do  you 
suggest  that 

Webster's 

New 

International 

Dictionary  is  a  universal  question  answerer? 
Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity  to  win. 
Why   not   requisition   your    school    officials    for   this 
Supreme  Authority?    List  No.  6934. 

400,000  Words  2.700  Pages  12.000  Biographical  Entries 

30.000  Geographical  Subfects  6.000  Illuslrallons 

Thousands  ol  other  References 

The   only   dictionary   with   the   new   divided   page, 

characterized  "A  Stroke  of  Genius."     Type  matter 

is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  15-volume  encyclopedia. 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  Editions 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages,  Illustrations,  etc. 
Free  to  teachers,  a  new  booklet  entitled  the  "Dog-Day  Club." 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SprlngJicId,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


JUST  THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 

TO  HELP  YOU  WITH  YOUR  FRENCH 

INTERNATIONAL  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY    : 

French-English — English-French    $3.25 

Edited  by   Paul  Passy,   University  of  Paris 
and  George  Hempl,   University  of  Michigan 

This  brand  new,  up-to-date  dictionary  embodies  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  lexicography  and  the  very 
latest  results  in  the  science  of  language.  It  is  made  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  English-speaking  people,  and  all 
explanatory  words  and  phrases  throughout  the  book  are 
in  English. 

The  Type  selected,  the  typographical  arrangement,  the 
width  of  the  column,  the  dimensions  of  the  page  are  con- 
ducive to  legibility,  to  the  rapid  scanning  of  the  article, 
column  and  page,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  eyes.  The 
width  of  the  page  is  such  that  when  the  Dictionary  is 
opened  the  pages  will  lie  flat. 

The  Title-words  only  are  set  in  heavy-faced  type,  thus 
avoiding  the  confusion  to  eye  and  mind. 

The  Definitions  are  equivalents,  not  explanations,  of  the 
title-words. 

The  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  full  re-spelling  of 
each  title-word  in  the  system  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Association,  a  widely  used  and  highly  perfected  means  of 
indicating,  simply  and  accurately,  the  pronunciation  of 
all  languages  in  a  single  (amplified)   Roman  alphabet. 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc..  Publishers 

11  Union  Square  West  Neiv  York  City 
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that 


Fleering 
Hold  my  hand 
Be  factious 

Griefs 
Honorable-dangerous 

Consequence 

In  Pompey's  porch. 

The  element 

In  favor 
Stand  close 
Gait 
Incorporate  to 

Stayed  for 

I  am  glad  on't 

There's  two  or  three  of  us,  etc. 

Be  you  content 
Prator's  chair 

Prcetor  urbanas 

Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it 

Is 


Bestow 
Is  ours 

Next  encounter 
Yields  him  ours 
Oh,  he  sits  high 
Alchemy 


Conceited 


Such  ...  as;  but  Shakespere 

uses  "such  .  .  .  that" 
jeering;  gibing 
here  is  my  hand  as  a  pledge 
get  up  an  opposition  party  or 

faction 
grievances 
dangerous.     (Note  the  use  of 

compound  adjective) 
result 

meeting  place  of  the  conspir- 
ators 
the  sky 
in  appearance 
keep  out  of  sight 
manner  of  walking 
one  vkfho  has  a  hand  in;  a  fel- 
low conspirator 
expected 
I  am  glad  of  it 
(Notice    singular    number    of 

verb) 
Calm  yourself;  keep  cool 
where  the  praetor  or  city  mag- 
istrate sat  in  trying  cases 
chief  magistrate  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice 
where  he  alone  (or  only)  may 

find  it 
At  beginning  of  a  sentence  may 
have  many  subjects  in  Shak- 
spere 
Stow  away,  or  place 
Subject  is  three  parts,  meaning 

sum  of  three  parts 
meeting 

makes  him  ours  completely 
O,  he  is  very  popular 
which  changes  inferior  metals 
into  gold;  means  the  black 
art,  or  magic 
form  a  good  idea  of 


Degrees 
Prevent 
Quarrel 

Will  bear  no  color 


fashion  it  thus 

Augmented 

These  and  these  extremities 

Think 

As  his  kind 

Instigations 

Piece  it  out 

One  man's  awe 

I  make  thee  promise 

March  is  wasted 

Motion 

Phantasma 


Act  II.    Scene  1. 


Orchard 

What 

Give  guess  how  near  to  day 

It 


must  be  by  his  (C Cesar's)  death    tyranny) 


Spurn 

For  the  general 

The  bright  day 

Craves 

Wary  walking 

Crown  himf — that 

Do  danger  with 

Remorse 

A  common  proof 

Round 


steps 

hinder  him  from  doing  so 

a   cause   of   complaint   against 

Caesar 
can  carry  upon  the   face  of  it 
no    excuse    for    putting    him 
out  of  the  way 

put  it  in  this  way. 

Caesar's  power  increased 

such  and  such  lengths 

look  upon 

according  to  his  nature  ;  or,  like 
the  rest  of  his  species 

things  which  stimulated 

make  it  into  a  whole 

the  awe  of  or  for  one  man 

I  make  a  promise  to  thee 

14  days  are  passed  ,■ 

impulse  toward  it 

a  fancy  of  the  imagination 


Genius  and  mortal  instruments  body  and  soul 


garden 

an  interjection 

guess  how  near  daylight  it  is 

(the   delivery   of   Rome   from 


be  angry  with 

community  at  large;  public 

sunshine  of  prosperity 

calls  for  or  demands 

cautious  movements 

yes,  or  grant  that  we  do 

do  mischief  with 

tender  feeling;  compassion 

a  matter  of  common  experience 

rong  (Eng.)  ;  rung  (Scotch) 


Suffers 

The  nature  of 

Your  brother 

Alone 

Plucked  about 

That 

May  discover 

Any  mark  of  favor 

Faction 

Sham'st  thou 

Evils 

Semblance 

Path 

Erebus 

From  prevention 

Are  too  bold  upon  your  rest 

Watchful  cares 

Fret 

Growing  on 

Weighing 

Youthful  season 

Presents  the  tire 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls 

Break  off  betimes 

Hence 

Idle 

High-sighted  tyranny 
Drop  by  lottery 

These 

What 

Secret  Romans 


undergoes  , 

a  kind  of 

a  brother-in-law    (Cassius  hac 

married  Brutus'  sister) 
all  one ;  only  =  one-ly 
pulled  down  over 
so  that 

may  recognize  , 

features  ;, 

band  of  conspirators  \ 

art  thou  ashamed  , 

evil  things 
appearance 

walk  or  march  openly  - 

third   of   the   five   divisions  « 

Hades:  the  unseen  wor 
from  being  found  out 
have  too  rudely  broken  in  Ui>Di 

your  slumbers 
cares  that  keep  you  awake 
border 

getting  near  to 
considering 

Spring  (15th  of  March) 
Shows  his  rays 
What  our  souls  endure 
go  away  at  once 
Be  off 
unoccupied;  where  he  may  b 

idle 
tyranny  with  lofty  looks 
accidentally,  to  all  appearance; 

as  if  he  had  drawn  lots 
these    considerations    which 

have  urged 
why 
that  of  secret  Romans 
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Secret 

Palter 

Honesty  io  honesty  engaged 

Caiilelous 

Doubt 

Even 

Insnppressive 

To  think 

Se7'eral  bastardy 


Particle 

Sound 

Stand  very  strong 

Silver 

Ruled  our  hands 

No  whit 

Let  us  not  break  with  him 

We  shall  find  of  him 

A  shrewd  contriver 


Envy 


men  who  can  keep  a  secret 
to  trifle,  babble,  equivocate 
honest  men  engaged  to  honest 

men 
suspicious;  not  to  be  misled 
mistrust 

stainless ;  unblemished 
can  not  be  kept  under 
by  thinking 
Each  individual  drop  of  blood 

is  to  be  considered  as  guilty 

of  a  separate  act  of  ill-faith 
a  part 

to  measure  the  depth  of 
be  very  much  on  our  side 
(suggests  purchase  and  buy) 
directed  us  '~- 

in  nothing:  no  thing 
not  break  the  matter  to  him 
in  him 
A     clever     and     mischievous 

schemer 
malice 


COMPOSITION— FIRST    YEAR 

(Contintued  from  page  88.) 

permitted  to  hide  the  object  the  next  time.  '  Of  course  the 
teacher  will  try  to  give  each  child  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  question.  The  timid  and  slow  children  should  be  given 
preference  over  the  bright  ones.) 

A  Description. 

Teacher:  I  know  a  little  girl  in  our  class.  She  has  on  a 
white  dress  with  a  large  collar  trimmed  with  red.  Around  her 
waist  she  wears  a  red  belt.  Her  hair  ribbons  are  red.  What 
is  the  girl's  name? 

N.  B. — If  the  child  who  guesses  the  name  correctly  is  al- 
lowed to  give  the  next  description,  the  lesson  will  assume  the 
nature  of  a  game  and  interest  will  be  greater. 

A  Dream. 

Teachers:  When  I  say,  "Ready,"  you  must  put  your  heads 
on  your  desks,  children  and  pretend  that  you  are  sleeping. 
While  you  are  sleeping  you  must  have  a  lovely  dream.  When 
you  wake  up  you  may  tell  me  what  you  dreamed. 

(Suggests  a  dream  story.) 

One  time  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  country.  The  grass 
was  green  and  the  flowers  were  blooming.  It  was  summer 
time.  In  the  woods  the  birds  were  singing.  They  were  very 
happy. 

Ready!  You  go  to  sleep.  See  if  you  can  have  a  lovely 
dream  like  mine. 

(After  waiting  a  few  moments.) 

It  is  time  to  wake  up.  Who  would  like  to  tell  me  her 
dream  ? 

Examples : 

I  dreamed  that  my  father  took  me  to  Coney  Island.  He 
bought  me  a  pail  and  shovel.  I  played  in  the  sand.  After- 
wards I  took  oflf  my  shoes  and  stockings. 

I  dreamed  that  I  went  to  a  party.    It  was  a  little  girl's  birth- 


The  Everyday  Arithmetics 


BY 


Hoyt-Peet  and  Springmeyer 

11640  Everyday  Arithmetic  for  4th  Year 

11641  Everyday  Arithmetic  for  5th  Year 

11642  Everyday  Arithmetic  for  6th  Year 

11643  Everyday  Arithmetic  for  7th  Year 

11644  Everyday  Arithmetic  for  8th  Year 

The  Arithmetic  of  Every  Day  Life 

The  Riverside  Readers 

A  Step  Forward  in  Reading 


6537 

The  Riverside  Primer 

6538 

The  Riverside  First  Reader 

6539 

The  Riverside  Second  Reader 

6540 

The  Riverside  Third  Reader 

6541 

The  Riverside  Fourth  Reader 

6542 

The  Riverside  Fifth  Reader 

6543 

The  Riverside  Sixth  Reader 

9888 

The  Riversire  Seventh  Reader 

9889 

The  Riverside  Eighth  Reader 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

16  East  40th  Street,  New  York 


TF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of 
■*  combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 

Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  calce  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 
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day  party.    We  played  many  games.    Then  we  had  cake  and 
ice-cream. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  bright  little  girl.  I  knew  all  my 
words  and  never  missed.  At  the  end  of  the  term  I  was  pro- 
moted to  IB. 

I  dreamed  that  I  knew  how  to  knit.  I  was  knitting  a 
sweater  for  my  brother.  My  brother  is  a  soldier  and  is  going 
to  help  win  the  war. 

A  Riddle. 

Teacher:  There  is  something  in  this  room  that  we  all  love. 
Its  colors  are  red  and  white  and  blue.  It  has  stars  and  stripes. 
Can  you  guess  what  it  is  ? 

(The  child  who  guesses  correctly  describes  some  object  in 
the  room  without  naming  it.  She  or  the  teacher  may  select  the 
child  who  is  to  name  the  object.    The  game  proceeds.) 


LANGUAGE— 2A 

{Continued  from  page  94.) 

end  of  a  statement,  and  to  the  use  of  the  interrogation  mark. 
Teach  the  correct  pronunciation  of  period  and  interroga- 
tion. 

Teach  through  use,  the  meaning  of  singular  and  plural. 
Seat  work :     Have  the  words  grouped  under  headings,  as 
follows : 

One  More  than  one 

dog  dogs 

mouse  mice 

day  days 

Singular  Plural 

bluebird  bluebirds 

tooth  teeth 

lady  ladies 

Abbrei'iations. 
The  following  are  used  in  the  work  in  arithmetic : 

hr.     da.     wk.     yr.  gal.     yd. 

See  that  the  period  is  used. 
Punctuation . 

Call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  period  after  a  statement, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  interrogation  mark. 
Contractions. 

Use  the   following  contractions   in   written  and   oral   sen- 
tences.    See  that  the  apostrophe  is  correctly  placed.     Let  the 
pupils  become  familiar,  through  use,  with  the  term  apostrophe. 
won't  can't  don't  doesn't 


Annie  - 

you  a  pencil  ? 

She a  pen. 


I  

They 
She- 


LANGUAGE— 3A 

{Continued  from  page  95.) 

some  beads.         My  sister  and  I new  dresses. 

you  bought  a  stamp  ? 

you  no  time  now  ? 

My  sister a  Red  Cross  pin. 

Mary  and  I no  buttons. 


black  ink. 
red  ink. 


-  my  book. 

you  no  reader  ? 

He no  coal. 

He  - 


Jennie 


no  pins. 
—  my  needle. 
My  brother  ■ 


you  a  baby  in  your  house  ? 

She a  little  sister. 

I a  big  brother. 

Dora a  piece  of  cake. 

I no  apple. 

-  no  books. 


LANGUAGE— 3B 

{Continued  from  page  97.) 

She  told  me  an  interesting  story. 

They  sang  me  a  very  pretty  song. 

Our  class  went  down  the  stairs  very  quietly. 

We  have  very  clean  girls  in  our  class. 

What  does  the  first  sentence  tell  about  Mary  ?  It  tells  th. 
she  has  brown  hair  and  Jiiey  eyes. 

What  does  the  second  sentence  tell? 

Find  some  other  sentences  that  tell  something. 

All  these  sentences  are  telling  sentences,  or  statements. 

(Hereafter  use  the  word  statement,  and  see  that  it  is  used. 

How  many  can  write  a  statement  about  the  weather  ? 

Who  can  write  a  statement  about  her  school  work? 

Who  can  think  of  three  statements  about  the  games  \> 
play. 


LANGUAGE— 5A 

{Continued  from  page  102.) 

Join  the  navy,  young  men. 

Uncle  Sam,  we  are  beliind  you. 

Here,  pussy,  is  a  saucer  'of  milk. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

That,  sir,  is  the  way  to  the  station. 

What  punctuation  mark  is  placed  after  the  word  Mary?      ■ 

Who  is  spoken  to,  or  addressed,  in  the  second  sentence 
What  punctuation  mark  is  used?  i 

Who  is  addressed  in  the  third  sentence?     How  are  th  i 
commas  used  in  that  sentence  ?  \ 

Which  is  the  word  of  address  in  the  fifth  sentence?  I, 

How  are  the  commas  used  in  these  sentences?    They  ar 
used  to  set  off  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  or  spoken  tr 


LANGUAGE— SB 

{Continued  from  page  104.) 

qualifying  word  should  be  insisted  upon  as  an  answer  whei 
the  part  of  speech  has  been  asked  for.  There  is  also  a  ten 
dency  to  confuse  the  terms  parts  of  a  sentence  and  parts  a 
speech.) 

II. 

(Call  upon  the  pupils  to  give  original  sentences,  and  t< 
name  the  subject,  the  predicate,  the  subject  word,  and  th 
predicate  verb.  Give  opportunity  for  finding  nouns  and  pro 
nouns  in  the  nominative  case.  Require  the  pupils  to  stat 
the  reason  for  the  case.) 


LANGUAGE— 6B 

{Continued  from  page  108.) 

She  g^ave  me  one  dollar  for  four  stamps. 

They  planted  the  seeds  which  I  gave  them. 

The  boys  that  were  helpers  dug  up  the  ground  in  their  bac 
yards. 

The  girls  watered  the  young  plants'  every  day. 

Mary,  who  is  very  busy,  has  sold  the  most  stamps. 

What  are  you  doing  with  those  pencils? 

Which  boards  have  you  washed  ?     , 

The  birds  that  are  sitting  on  the  rail  are  robins. 

Which  is  the  road  to  the  town  ? 

The  people  who  were  in  the  Church  were  killed 
bombs. 


by   tbi 
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Announcement 

HARTS  SCHOOL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By    ALBERT    BUSHNELL    HART,    L.  L.  D., 
Professor    of    Government,    Harvard    University 

For  Higher  Elementary  Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools 

539  Pages  Illustrated 

OF  all  the  tasks  before  the  teacher  today,  none  is  more  important  than  that  of  foster- 
ing in  the  heart  of  every  boy  and  girl  an  intelligent  and  enduring  patriotism.     To 
accomplish  this,  the  right  kind  of  school  history  is  necessary. 

In  this  new  volimie,  Professor  Hart  has  achieved  an  ideal  textbook  for  7th,  8th  and 
9th  years.  He  has  written  in  a  style  that  young  people  find  genuinely  interesting.  He 
has  chosen  the  facts  with  an  astute  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

There  are  unusually  numerous  and  interesting  facts  about  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  people,  a  remarkably  clear  account  of  our  relations  with  other  countries,  an  unpreju- 
diced presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  wars  in  which  we  have  taken  part,  and  of  their 
results  on  the  nation  and  the  people.  One  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  children,  their 
work,  education,  games  and  amusements. 

Sixteen  full  page  pictures  in  color  add  reality  and  drsunatic  interest  to  the  narrative. 
EUich  chapter  is  followed  by  an  excellent  summary  and  by  questions  and  essay  topics. 
The  Appendix  contains  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable  information. 


HARTS  NEW  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Recently  Published 

FOR    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

This  is  a  remarkably  fair-minded,  well-balanced,  and  vividly-written  history  for  secondary 
schools.     It  is  up-to-date,  including,  as  it  does,  an  account  of  our  entrance  into  the  Great 

War. 

702  pages.        Illustrated. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

100  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 

MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  TEXTS 
Adopted  for  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  Cil 

Additiois  to  the  1916-1919  Supply  List 


MATHEMATICS 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics — Three 
Book  Series 

List  No.  ,      „^ 

8590  I — Fundamental  Processes  (Grades  3A-4B). 

8591  II — Essentials    (Grades  5A-6B). 

8592  III — Business  and  Industrial  Practice   (Grades  7A-8B). 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetic  by  Grades. 
Edition  Especially  Arranged  by  Grades  for  the  New  Course  of  Study 

""     SthYeL^Bo^k  \       Fundamental    Processes. 

Fifth     Year     Book  j       Essentials. 

Sixth    Year    Book  ( 

Seventh    Year    Book  )        Business  and  Industrial   Practice. 

a^,a     Eighth    Year    Book  (  ,  .     t,v 

8598-1     Ward  &  Veit's  Counting  and  Table  Drill  Book  (Grades  3A-4B). 

READERS 

(Continuation  of  the  Davis-Julien  Series) 
8754     Days  with  Uncle  Jack.     Part  2  (Grades  5B-6A). 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

8920     Morehouse's  Discipline  of  the  School. 


8594 
8595 
8596 
8597 
8598 


Additionsto  the  1917-1919  Supply  List 

REAPERS 

I  ist  No. 

9870     Heath   Reader  by   Grades,   Book  Seven,  7th   Year. 

9871.     Heath  Reader  by  Grades,  Book  Eight,  8th  Year. 

These  Readers  Contain  the  Memory  Gems  Required  by  the  Course 
of   Study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

9928     Lee  &  Carey's  Italian  Family  Robinson,  5th  Year. 
9922     Ghosh's  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  4th  Year. 
9947     Weeks's  The  Avoidance  of  Fires,  6th  Year. 

PENMANSHIP 

Haaren's  Free-Hand  Writing  Based  on  Muscular  Movement  Exercises. 

9857  Manual  Number    1    (Grades   3.\-3B). 

9858  Manual  Number   2    (Grades  4A-4B). 

9859  Manual  Number   3    (Grades   5A-5B). 

9860  Manual  Number  4  (Grades  6A-6B). 

9861  Manual  Number  5    (Grades   7A-7B). 

9862  Manual  Number  6   (Grades  8A-8B). 

ENGLISH 

9808     Goldwasser   &   Jablonower's   Yiddish-English    Lessons 
(For  Evening  Schools). 

HISTORY 

9835     Bourne     &     Benton     Introductory     American     History.       Enlarged 

(Grade  7A). 
9837     Home's  The  History  of  New  York  (Grades  7B-SB). 

HYGIENE 

9854     Brown's  Health  in  Home  and  Town  (Grades  6A-7B). 

GERMAN 

Foster's  Geschichten  und  Marchen,  Revised  (Grades  8A-8B). 
Manfred's   Ein    Praktischer   Anfang    (Grades  8A-8B). 

FOR  TEACHERS'  REFERENCE 

Bachman's  Principles  of  Elementary  Education. 
ADDITIONAL  1917  LIST 

READING 

11741     Davis-Julien  Reader,  Book  Six   (Grades  6A,  6B,   7A) $  .54 

11743     Haliburton    Fifth    Reader 48 


GERMAN  / 

I.i.st  No. 

11670     Huebsch-Smith :  Progressive  Lessons  in  German,  Part  1 $ 

DRAWING 

11840     Temple:   Practical  Drawing $1 


11837 
11731 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Reilly:    New  National  Athletics  for   Boys  and   Girls 

ReiUy:  New  National  Athletics  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Pu.  Ed.. 


I 


9838 
9832 


9965 


Popular  Texts  on  1915  Supply  List 

ENGLISH 

List  No. 

5731  Harrington   and    Cunningham's    First  Book   for    Non- English   Spe 

ing  Pupils  (Special  classes  and  evening  schools). 

5732  Harrington    and    Cunningham's    Language    Lessons    to    Accomp; 

The    First    Book    for     Non-English    Speaking    Pupils     (Teache 
special  clashes  and  evening  scliools). 

5733  Harrington    and    Moore's    Second    Book    for    Non-English    Speak 

Pupils  (Special   classes  and  evening  schools). 

5738  Hyde's  Two-Book   Course   in   English,   Book   I    (Grades  4A  to   5 

inclusive). 

5739  Hyde's  Two-Book   Course  in   English,   Book   II   (Grades  6A  to  8 

inclusive). 

5743  Manly-Bailey's    Lessons   in    English,    Book    One,    Language   Lessc 

(Grades  4A  lo  6B). 

5744  Manly-Bailey's    Lessons    in    English,    Book    Two,    Composition    a 

Grammar  (Grades  7A  to  8B). 
5798     Goldwasser's    Method    and    Methods    in    the    Teaching    of    Engli 

(For  teachers). 
5807     Woolley's    Handbook    of    Composition    (Indispensable   for    teacher: 
5756     Moore's    English-Italian    Language    Book     (For    Evening    School: 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

MATHEMATICS 

List  No. 

5405     Gardner   and    Murtland's    Industrial    Arithmetic    (For    Girls,    Tra 

and  Evening  .Schools). 
5536     Heath's  Beginner's  Arithmetic  (Grades  2A  and  2B). 
5538     Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  One  (Grades  3A  and  3B). 

5487  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  Two  (Grades  4A  and  4B). 
8110     Walsh's   New   Primary,    Parts   One  and  Two,   Complete    (Grades  ;| 

to   4B).  f 

5485  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  One  (Grade^  3A  to  5B).  1 

5486  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Part  Two  (Grades  6A  to  8B).  | 

5570  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Complete. 

5488  Walsh's    New    Grammar    School  Arithmetic,    Part    One    (Gradei  S 

to  6B). 

5489  Walsh's   New   Grammar   School   Arithmetic,    Part  Two    (Grades    / 

to  8B). 

5490  Walsh's    Grammar    School   Arithmetic,    Parts    One   and    Two,    Cod 

plete   (Grades  4B   to   8B). 

5491  Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades  (Grades  6A  to  SB). 

5571  Walsh's  Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic  (For  teachers). 

5492  Watson   and    White's    Primary    Arithmetic,    Part    Two    (Grades    4 

and   4B). 

5493  Watson  and  White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  (Grades  5A  to  6B). 

5494  Watson  and  White's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (Grades  6A  to  8B 

HISTORY 

5943  Everett    Barnes*    Short    American    History    by    Grades.    Part    Or 

(Grades  5A   and   51!). 

5944  Everett    Barnes'    Short    American    History    by    Grades,    Parjt    Tv 

(Grades  6A  and  615). 

5945  Everett    Barnes'    American    History    for    Grammar    Grades     (Nev 

(Grades   7B   to  8B,  inclusive). 

5946  Bourne    and    Benton's    Introductory    American    History    (Grades   6 

to  7A,  inclusive). 

5947  Bourne   and   Benton's   History   of  the   United    States    (Grades   7B 

8B,  inclusive). 
5951     Cornman    and    Gerson's    Topical    Survey   of    U.    S.    History    (Grad 

8A  and  8B). 
5995     Thomas'    Elementary    History    of    U.    S.    (Grades    5A   to    6B),    Bi* 

graphical. 

CIVICS 

5926  Dunn's   Community  and  the   Citizen   (Grades  8A  and  8B),   ReviN 

and    Enlarged. 

5927  Plass's  Civics  for  Americans  in  the   Making   (For  ETening  SchoO 

and  Special  Classes). 
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Basal  and  Supplementary  Readers 


READERS  (BASAL) 


List  No 


6303 
6304 
6380 
6381 
6600 
6601 


6628 
6629 
6630 
6631 


Bass's  Beginner's  Reader,   First  Year. 

Bass's  First  Reader,   First  Year. 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One  (Grade  lA). 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  Two  (Grade  IB). 

Davis-Julien   Finger  Play,  Part  One,  Teachers'    Edition  and  Manual. 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  Two,  Teachers'  Edition  and  Manual. 

PERCEPTION  CARDS 

Davis-Julien   Finger   Play,    Part   One,    Chickadee   Songs. 

Where  is  the  Bee  Hive. 

Part  Two,  Bow-wow  and  Meow-moo. 

Fishes  in  the  Brook. 


6382  Davis-Julien  Sea-Brownie  Reader,  Part  One  (Grade  2A). 

6383  Davis-Julien   Sea-Brownie  Reader,   Part  Two  (Grade  2B). 

6602  Davis-Julien   Teachers'   Manual   for   Second   and  Third   Years.      (For 
Sea-Brownie  Reader  and  Evenings  with  Grandma,   Part  One.) 

6376  Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with  Grandma,  Part  One  (Grade  3A). 

6377  Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with  Grandma,  Part  Two  (Grade  3B). 

6378  Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with  Grandpa,   Part  One  (Grade  4A). 

6379  Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with  Grandpa,   Part  Two  (Grade  4B). 
6375  Davis-Julien's    Days    with    Uncle    Jack    (Grade    5A). 


6443 
6444 
6445 
6446 
6447 
6448 


6449 
6450 
6451 
6452 
6453 
6454 


(416 
6417 
6418 
6419 
6420 
6642 
6427 


6428 
6429 
6430 
6431 
6432 
6604 
6643 


7556 

7557 
7SS5 
7584 

7591 
7592 


Heath    Readers,    Regular    Edition. 

Primer,  First  Year. 
First  Reader,  First  Year. 
Second  Reader,  Second  Year. 
Third  Reader,  Third  Year. 
Fourth  Reader,  Fourth  Year. 
Fifth  Reader,  Fifth  Year. 

Heath's  Readers,  by  Grades,  with  Memory  Gems  Required  by  the 
Course  of  Study. 
Book   One,   First  Year. 
Book  Two,  Second  Year. 
Book  Three,  Third  Year. 
Book  Four,  Fourth  Year. 
Book  Five,  Fifth  Year. 
Book  Six,  Sixth  Year. 

Gordon's   Comprehensive  Method  of  Reading. 

Book  One,  First  Year,  Revised $  .23 

Book  Two,  Second  Year,  Revised 23 

Book  Three,  Third    Year 30 

Book  Four,  Fourth   Year 38 

Book  Five,  Fifth   Year 41 

Gordon's  Word   Drill   Cliartu,   per  set 94 

Grubb's  Industrial  Primary  Reader,  Second  Year 23 

Haliburton's  Readers. 

Primer    $  .23 

First  Reader,  First  Year '. 23 

Second  Reader,   Second   Year 26 

Third   Reader,   Third    Year 30 

Fourth    Reader,    Fourth    Year 38 

Teacher's   Manual    11 

World   Drill   Card 56 

SPELLING  AND  LANGUAGE  WORK 

Haaren's  Word  and  Sentence  Book.     Book  One  (Grades  3A  to  4B, 

inclusive). 
Haaren's  Word  and  Sentence  Book.     Book  Two  (Grades  5A  to  7B). 
Haaren's   Gradtd   Spelling  Book  (Grades  3A  to  7B). 
Penniman's     Common     Words     Difficult     to     Spell    (For    Grammar 

Grades). 

Richard's  Primary  Speller  (Grades  2A  to  4B). 
Richard's  Grammar  Grade  Speller  (Grades  5A  to  8B). 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

FIRST  YEAR 

List  No. 

6684     O'Shea's  Six  Nursery  Classics. 

6688     Welsh's  Nursery  Rhymes.     Part  One. 

6689.     Welsh's  Nursery  Rhymes.     Part  Two. 


6753 


6820 


6821 
6822 


6914 
6922 
6925 

6873 


7147 


8108 
7227 


7321 
7329 


6867 


SECOND   YEAR 

Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books.     Volume  One:  Rhymes,  Jingles  and 
Fables. 


THIRD   YEAR 

Volume  Two: 


Fables  and  Nursery 


Norton's   Heart  of  Oak  Books, 

Rhymes. 
O'Shea's  Old  World  Wonder  Stories. 
O'Shea's  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago. 
Mulock's  The   Little  Lame  Prince. 
Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  Three :  Fairy  Tales,  Stories 

and    Poems. 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Norton's    Heart   of   Oak    Books,    Volume    Four :    Fairy    Stories    and 
Classic  Tales  of  Adventure. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS. 
Dole's  Young  Citizen. 

SEVENTH  YEAR 
Starr's  American   Indians. 
Sketch  Book,   Edited  by  H.  H.   Davidson. 

EIGHTH   YEAR 
Shakespeare's   Julius    Caesar,   Arden    Edition. 
Shakespeare's    Merchant    of    V«nice,    Arden    Edition. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

Haaren's    First    Notions    of    Geography    (A    Beginner's    Geography) 
(For    Fourth    Year). 
7129     Horton's    Frozen    North:    Arctic    Explorations    (For    Sixth    Year). 

6994  Winslow's  Earth  and  Its  People   (For  Fifth  Year). 

6995  Winslow's    United     States     (For    Fifth     Year). 

7135     Winslow's    Our    American    Neighbors    (For    Sixth    Year). 

7247  Winslow's    Europe    (For    Sixth    Year). 

7248  Winslow's    Distant    Countries    (For    Seventh    Year). 

HISTORY  READERS 

6856     Bass's    Stories    of    Pioneer    Life    (For    Fourth    Year). 

7128  Horton's  A  Group  of  Famous  Women:  Brief  Biographies  of 
Noted  Women  (For  Sixth  and  Seventh  Years). 

6790  Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Volume  One,  Be- 
ginner's   Book.      Third    Year. 

6870  Volume  Two,  Discoveries  and  Explorers,  Fourth  Year. 

6871  Volume   Three,   The    Early   Colonies.     Fourth   Year. 
6987     Volume   Four,    Later   Colonial   Period.      Fifth   Year. 

7132     Volume   Five,    Foundations   of  the   Republic.     Sixth    Year. 
7082     Stone  and    Pickett's    Days    and    Deeds    100    Years   Ago    (For    Fifth 
Year). 

NATURE  STUDY  READERS 

6720  Bass's    Animal    Life,    Revised    Edition,    Second    Year $.30 

6721  Bass's    Plant    Life,     Revised     Edition,     Second     Year 26 

7021     Dale's    Heroes    and    Greathearts,    and    Their    Animal    Friends 

(Fifth     Year)      45 

7045  Jordan's    True   Tales    of    Birds    and    Beasts,    Fifth    Year 30 

6766  Warren's     September     to     June,     Second     Year 28 

6768  Wright's    Seaside   and   Wayside,    Book    One,   Sesond   Year 19 

6837  Wright's    Seaside    and    Wayside,    Book    Two,    Third    Year 26 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE 

6160     Brown's  Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Fourth  Year 34 


D.    C.    HEATH    &    CO.,    239    W.    39fh    St.,    New   YopR  City 
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TKe     IMe-W     York     Penmanship     Scale 


Thirty  thousand  (30,000)  copies  of  the  new  Penmanship  Scale  prepared  for  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  Clyde  C.  Lister  and  Garry  C.  Myers  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  are  being  printed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  order  to  supply  one  to  every  class  teacher.  Hereafter  all  results  in  penmanship  are 
to  be  judged  by  this  new  Lister-Myers'  Scale. 

The  best  series  of  Penmanship  books  to  prepare  pupils  to  meet  the  required .  standard  is  the 

Lister  53)stem  of  Muscular  Movement   Writing 

The  books  are  convenient,  occupying  no  more  space  on  the  desk  than  a  blotter. 

The  work  is  closely  graded  from  the  first  year  to  the  eighth. 

The  various  drill  exercises  are  varied,  interesting  and  adapted  to  the  grades.  , 

The  Lister  system  is  easily  taught  and  economizes  the  time  of  the  teacher. 

Every  page  shows  the  careful  thought  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

•  Contract  Number  For  Pupils  Contract  Price 

11730     Lister:  Primary  Book,  la  to  3a $.10 

8749  Lister:  Elementary  Book,  3b  to  5b 12 

8750  Lister :  Advanced  Book,  6a  to  8b 15 

For  Teachers 

9864    Lister:  Teachers'  Manual 30  * 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Jones,  our  Penmanship  Instructor,  will  gladly  arrange  for  a  conference  when  desired. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,     66  fifth  avenue,  new  york 

'  Phon»    Chelsea.   S710 


FORECASTS  OF  NEW  EDUCATION 


Rand  McNally  School  Texts  and  Maps  on  New  York  City  List 


McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

9816  McFailden  Language  and  Composition,  Book  I- 

9817  McFadden  Language  and  Composition,  Book  II — 

6A-6B 


-4A-4B 
5A-5B- 


THE  MACE  HISTORIES 

5971      Mace  Primary  History — 5B-6A 

5973  Mace  School  History,  Book  I — 7A 

5974  Mace  School  History,  Book  II — 8A-8B 


THE  GOODE  SERIES  OF  POLITICAL  MAPS 

Physical 
9639      Australia  and  Philippines 
7896      North  America 

10027  South  America 

10028  United  States 
7895      Europe 

10026      Eurasia 
10025      Africa 
10028-1  World 

THE   DODGE-GRADY   GEOGRAPHIES 


Political 

11433 

Worid 

11428 

Africa 

11430 

Eurasia 

11429 

Australia  and  Philippines 

7898 

Europe 

7899 

North  America 

10036 

South  America 

10037 

United  States 

5857  Dodge-Grady    Home    Geography    World    Relations 

and  the   Continents 4A-4B 

5858  Geography  of  North  America 5 A-5B 


5859  Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Europe   6A-6B 

5860  Geography  of  the  United  States,  Asia,   Africa  and 

Australia     7  A-7B 


CHICAGO 


5861    Principles  and  Comparative  Geography  of  Continents 8A-8B 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 


NEW  YORK 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  INC. 


Added  to  the  List  (1917-1920) 
Arithmetic  by  Grades 

By  William  A.  Campbell,  Dist.  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York 
City,  and  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Department  of  Education, 
New  York  City. 

No.        Grade  Title 

11.636  3A,  3B    Arithmetic  by  Grades. 

11.637  4A,  4B     Arithmetic  by  Grades. 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Geography  by  Grades 

No.     Grade  Title 

5866  4A  Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  New 
York  City,  The  Earth. 

5869  4A    Geography    by    Grades    (Miller    &    Davis),    New 

York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps. 

5870  4B     Geography    by    Grades     (Miller    &    Davis),    The 

Earth,   The   Continents. 

5871  4B     Geography    by    Grades     (Miller    &    Davis),    The 

Earth,  The  Continents,  with  folder  maps. 

5883  SA    Geography  by  Grades  (H.  B.  Niver),  Nor.  Amer., 

U.  S. 

5884  5B    Geography  by  Grades  (Niver),  United  States. 

5888  6A    Geography  by  Grades   (Niver  &  Farrell),  Canada, 

Spanish- America. 

5889  6B     Geography  by  Grades   (Niver  &  Farrell),  Europe. 

5890  7A    Geography  by  Grades    (Niver   &  Farrell),   North 

America,  United  States  and  Its  Dependencies. 

5891  7B     Geography   by   Grades    (Niver   &   Farrell),   Asia, 

Africa,  Australia  and  Oceania. 

5854  8A  Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  &  Hughes),  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical. 

8674  8B  Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  &  Hughes),  Com- 
mercial and  Political. 


Morrison  Outline  Maps 


Designed    by    S.    E.    Morrison,    Public    School    No.    132, 

Manhattan. 

No.  Grade 

7786  4 A    City  of  New  York. 

7767  4B,  7A    North  Atlantic  States. 

7768  4B,  7A     South  Atlantic  States. 

7769  4B,  7A     North  Central  States. 

7770  4B,  7A     South  Central  States. 

7771  4B    Western  States. 

7772  5A,  5B,  7A     The  United  States. 
im  5B    New  York  State. 

7774  SA    New  Jersey. 

7775  5A,  5B     Pennsylvania. 

7776  7A    The  World,   Showing  United  States  and  Posses- 

sions. 

im  4B,  5A,  7A    North  America. 

7778  4B,6A     South  America. 

7779  4B,  6A     Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

7780  4B,  6A     Canada. 

7781  4B,6B     British   Isles. 

7782  4B,  6B     Continental  Europe. 

7783  4B,7B    Asia. 

7784  4B,7B    Africa. 

7785  4B,  7B    Australia  and  Pacific  Islands. 


Reading 


No. 
6673 


6674 

6730 

6731 

6802 

6888 

7013 

7143 

6948 
5735 

5736 

5737 


Title 
Character    Building    Readers,    First    Reader,    Part    I. 
(Parental  Love) 

Teachers'  Edition 
Character   Building    Readers,   First    Reader,    Part   II. 
(Industry) 

Teachers'  Edition 
Character   Building   Readers,    Second   Reader,   Part   I. 
(Co-operation  and  Helpfulness) 

Character  Building  Readers,   Second  Reader,  Part  IL 
(Courage) 

Character  Building  Readers,  Third  Reader. 
(Personal  Responsibility) 
Character  Building  Readers,  Fourth  Reader. 
(Thoughtfulness  and   Devotion) 
Character  Building  Readers,  Fifth  Reader. 
(Adaptability) 

Character  Building  Reader,  6th  Year. 
(Fidelity  and  Justice) 

Yerkes  &  Leffert's  Our  City,  A  City  Reader. 
Hulshof's   Reading    Made    Easy   for   Foreigners,    First 
Reader,  Even.  School,  Elem.  Class. 
Hulshof's    Reading    Made    Easy    for    Foreigners,    Sec. 
Reader,  Even.  School,  Intermediate  Class. 
Hulshof's   Reading  Made  Easy  for  Foreigners,  Third 
Reader,  Even.  School  Senior  Class. 


Spelling 

Cloth  Cover 


No.  Year 

7549  3rd 

7550  4th 

7551  5th 

7552  6th 

7553  7th 

7554  8th 


Moran  & 

City 
Moran  & 

City 
Moran  & 

City 
Moran  & 

City 
Moran  & 

City 
Moran  & 

City 


Title 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 
Brelsford's 
Schools. 


Graded  Spelling  Books  for 
Graded  Spelling  Books  for 
Graded  Spelling  Books  for 
Graded  Spelling  Books  for 
Graded  Spelling  Books  for 
Graded  Spelling  Books  for 


History  and  Civics 

No.     Grade  Title 

5996    6A,  6B    Thorpe's  School  History  U.  S. 

5925    7A,  8B     Fradenburgh's  Civics. 

5956    5A,  5B     Gerson's  Our  Colonial  History. 

« 

Other  New  Publications 

9983    LIP  READING  FOR  CLASS  INSTRUCTION 
9693    SEATING  PLAN  AND  CLASS  RECORD  BOOK 
9242    HOUSTON'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 
Niver's  Elementary  Geography. 
Niver's  Advanced  Geography. 

By  Harmon  B.  Niver,  Author  of  Geography  by  Grades. 

PHILIP'S  ALGEBRA 

By  Maximilian  Philip,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"ENGLISH  BY  PRACTISE" 

Books  I,  II,  III,  IV.     By  Joseph  S.  Griffin,  Principal,  and 
Frances  Moraff,  Asst.  to  Principal,  New  York  City. 


Hinds,    Hayden     & 

11-15  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Inc. 


Represented  by  GEORGE  C.  FIELD 
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ADDED  TO  LIST  FOR  191S-1920 

HOYT,  PEET   &   SPRINGMEYER   EVERYDAY 
ARITHMETICS 

List  No. 

11640  For  4 A — 43 

11641  For  5A— SB 

11642  For  6A— 6B 

11643  For  7A— 7B 

11644  For  8A— SB 

TAPPAN'S  INDUSTRIAL  READERS 

11787  Book  I — The  Farmer  and  His  Friends,  5A — SB 

11796  Book  II — Diggers  in  the  Earth,  6A — 6B 

11797  Book  III— Makers  of  Many  Things,   6A — 6B 

11798  Book  IV — Travelers  and  Traveling,  6A — 6B 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

11817     Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  the  Littlest  Ones 
11842     Wilson's  Motivation  of  School  Work. 


ARITHMETICS 

List  No. 

5550  Hoyt  &  Feet's  First  Year  in  Number,  2d  yr.,  3d  yr. 

8585  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I,  4A-4B. 

8586  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  II,  5A-6B. 

8587  Hoyt  &  Feet's  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  III,  7A-7B. 
8589  Vincent's  Vocational  Arithmetic,  Evening  Schools. 

CIVICS 

5932.     Guitteau's  Preparing  for  Citizenship. 

ENGLISH 

5760  New  Webster-Cooley  Course  in  English,  First  Book,  4A  to  SB. 

5761  New  Webster-Cooley  Course  in  English,  Second  Book,  6A  to  SB. 

FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

5762  O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  I. 

5763  O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  II, 

HISTORY 

5955     Piske's  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  8A-8B. 

6004     Tappan's  Elementary  History  of  Our  Country,  5A  to  6B. 

6021     Thwaites  &  Kendall's  History  of  the  United  States. 


READERS 

'  Primer. 
'  Reader. 

Primer,  2d  year. 
Primer. 
First  Reader. 
Second  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 
Sixth  Reader. 
Seventh  Reader. 
Eighth  Reader, 
's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  II,  3B. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Fifth  Grade. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Sixth  Grade. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Seventh  Grade. 

from  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Eighth  Grade. 

and  English  Classics  for  Grammar  Grades. 


6307 

Beginners 

6308 

Beginners 

6455 

Hiawatha 

6537 

Riverside 

6538 

Riverside 

6539 

Riverside 

6540 

Riverside 

6541 

Riverside 

6542 

Riverside 

6543 

Riverside 

9888 

Riverside 

9889 

Riverside 

6549 

Stevenson 

8769 

Selections 

8770 

Selections 

9890 

Selections 

9891 

Selections 

9865 

American 

List  No. 


SUPPLEMEflTARY    READING 


8807  Akin's    Opera    Stories   from   Wagner,   3d   year. 

6853  Andersen's   Fairy  Stories,   4th  year. 

9958  Antin's  At  School  in  the  Promised  Land. 

7299  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  8th  year. 

6952  Browning's  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  4th  year, 

7336  Burroughs's  Afoot  and   Afloat,  8th  year. 

7254  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes,  etc.,  7th  year. 

6975  Burroughs's   Squirrels   and   Other  Fur-Bearers,   Sth  year. 

7260  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  (R.  L.  S.),  7th  year. 

7282  Dickens  Reader  (Powers),  7th  year. 

7148  Eliot's  Selected  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  6th  year. 

7302  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and  Other  Poems,  Sth  year. 

7340  Great  Debate.     Hayne's  Speech,  Webster's  Reply,  Sth  year. 

7124  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book,  6th  year. 

7304  Hawthorne's    Grandfather's    Chair,    and    Stories    of    New    England 

History,  8th  year. 

7041  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair,  Sth  year. 

7122  Hawthorne's  Tanglcwood  Tales,  6th  year. 

7221  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  7th  year. 

6906  Holbrook's  Book  of  Nature  Myths,  4th  year. 

7044  Hutchinson's    (Woods)    Health    Series,    Book    I,    The    Child'i    Day, 

Sth  year. 

7232  King  Arthur  Stories  from  Malory,  7th  year. 

698S  Longfellow's  Children's  Hour  and  Other  Poems,  Sth  year. 

7235  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Elixabetii,  7th  year. 

9948  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  7th  year. 

7052  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  Sth  year. 

7241  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  7th  year. 

7183  Moore's  Life  of  Lincoln,  6th  year. 

8824  Perkins'  Dutch  Twins,  4th  year. 

8825  Perkins'  Eskimo  Twins,  4th  year. 

8826  Perkins'  Japanese  Twins,  4th  year. 

7077  Schultz's  Sinopah,  the  Indian  Boy,  Sth  year. 

6791  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (Illustrated),  3d  year. 

6935  Sherman's  Little  Folk  Lyrics,  4th  year. 

6762  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  I,  2d  year. 

6549  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  II,  3d  year. 

6831  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  III,  3d  year. 

7189  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  IV,  4th  year. 

7081  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  V,  Sth  year. 

99^2  Stevenson's  Dramatic   Scenes  from  American  History. 

6687  Swem  and  Sherwood's  Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  1st  year. 

7083  Tappan's  American  Hero  Stories,  Sth  year. 

6004  Tappan's  Elementary  History  of  Our  Country,  Sth  year,  6th  year. 

7243  Tappan's  England's  Story,  7th  year.  , 

7084  Tappan's  Story  of  the  Greek  People,  Sth  year. 

7085  Tappan's  Story  of  the  Roman  People,  Sth  year. 
6845  Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children,  3d  year. 
7134  Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians,  6th  year. 

7352  Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Papers,  Sth  year, 

7108  Whittier's   Selections  from    Child   Life,   Sth   year. 

7244  Whittier's  Snow-Bound  and  Other  Poems,  7th  year. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

8898  Curtis'  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education. 

8902  Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching. 

8908  Hoag  &  Terman's  Health  Work  in  the  Schools. 

6609  Riverside  Readers:   Manual — Jenkins's  How  to  Teach  Reading. 

8913  Leake's  Industrial  Education. 

8924  McMurry's  Conflicting  Principles  in  Teaching. 

8932  Perry's  Discipline  as  a  School  Problem. 

7467  McMurry's  How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study. 

6770  Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

6771  Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
7495  Sharp's  Fall  of  the  Year. 

9977  Kendall  and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects. 
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GOOD  REASONS  FOR  LEARNING 

ISAAC  PITMAN 

SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result 
of  over  seventy-five  years'  continuous  progress  and  improve- 
ment.   First  in  1837,  it  has  been  foremost  ever  since. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience 
of  millions  of  practitioners.  Over  three  million  copies  have 
been  issued  of  the  instruction  books. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the 
winning  of  all  the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contests  proves  that  it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writ- 
ers than  any  other  system.  The  best  writers  use  the  best 
system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  litera- 
ture than  all  other  systems  combined,  ranging  from  the  com- 
plete Shorthand  Bible  to  popular  fiction  of  the  day. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Vassar  College, 
The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

The  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris),  said:  "It  is  the  best  system,  and  the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  for  a  hundred  or  more  modifications." 

Send  for  Copy  of  "WHICH  SYSTEM" 

ISAAC   PIXIVIAN   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  tISO;  "Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  85c.;  "Style  Boole  of  Business 
English,"  tlM;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


!\ 


How  some  teachers 
interest  their  pupils  in 
the   care  of   the  teeth 


/'^HILDREN  are  often  careless  and  forgei- 
^^  ful — it  is  necessary  to  give  them  an  in- 
centive to  get  their  attention  and  impress 
a  lesson  so  that  it  will  be  retained.  Clean- 
liness seems  unessential — from  their  point 
of  view — and  dental  cleanliness  particularly. 
Many  teachers  have  sent  us  many  ways  by 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
vital  lesson  of  "Good  Teeth — Good  Health." 

School  nurse  appoints  captains 

1  found  that  only  about  1/3  the  total  numbers  of  pupils 
had  tooth  brushes.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  children  in 
each  class  whom  I  appointed  as  captains,  I  started  a 
crusade  against  unclean  teeth,  with  the  result  that  on  the 
day  appointed  for  distributing  educational  material,  about 

2  1  00  children  brought  tooth  brushes. 

The  children  make  diagrams  and  forms 

Mine  is  an  ungraded  school.  I  think  more  country  school 
teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  interest  country  children 
in  the  care  of  their  teeth.  They  will  certainly  appreciate 
it.     Mine  did. 

And  it  may  also  help  if  I  say  that  I  let  my  oldest  pupils 
make  teeth  forms  by  cutting  out  the  enamel,  dentine,  nerve, 
and  decay  parts  from  white,  gray,  black  and  red  paper 
respectively  and  paste  them  all  together  in  their  proper 
places.     This  makes  an  attractive  book,  tooth-shape. 

The  little  tots  are  given  a  big  tooth  pattern,  from  which 
they  trace  and  cut  a  tooth  leaflet.  On  the  inside  page 
they  copy  from  the  board,  rules  for  the  care  of  their  teetL 

Dental  arithmetic  and  language 

TTie  tooth  brush  finds  a  welcome  in  all  of  our  studies.  In 
arithmetic,  we  brush  our  teeth,  while  counting,  or  we 
count  tooth  brushes. 

In  language,  in  teaching  correct  use  of  verb  "have,"  the 
children  always  say:  "I  have  a  tooth  brush;  have  you 
one?"  In  drawing,  we  draw  tooth  brushes.  Every 
Friday  we  discuss  the  use  and  value  of  a  tooth  brush. 
Their  interest  is  increasing  every  day  and  I  trust  it  may 
continue  to  do  so. 

//  you  Ufish  help  for  your  work  in  Dental  Hygiene — send  your  nam* 
and  address,  the  name  and  district  number  of  your  school  and  the 
number  of  pupils  under  your  direct  care.  Printed  educational  mate- 
rial  will  be  sent  free  in  which  you  will  find  further  facts  to  enliven 
your  hygiene  talks.  At  present  w*  cannot  tend  trial  tubes  at  M 
past  years. 


Dept.   74 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  Fulton  Street 


New  York 


Make  Colgate's  ijour  personal  dentifrice — 
"teacher's"  example  is  wonderfully  efficient 
in    starting    children    in    the    good    habit. 
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Charles    Scribner^s    Sons 

BOOKS  ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LIST 

CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING"— Phonic  Method 

Grade        Price 

11844(1)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  First  Half 2A        $0 

11844(2)  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Second  Year:  Second  Half 2B 

11845  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  First  Half 3A 

11846  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Third  Year:  Second  Half 3B 

11847  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  First  Half 4A 

11848  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fourth  Year:  Second  Half 4B 

11849  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  First  Half 5A 

11850  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Fifth  Year:  Second  Half 53 

11851  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  First  Half 6A 

11852  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Sixth  Year:  Second  Half 6B 

11853  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  First  Half 7A 

11854  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Seventh  Year:  Second  Half 7B 

11855  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  First  Half 8A 

11856  CARLS'  "EASY  STEPS  IN  SPELLING."  Eighth  Year:  Second  Half 8B 

GORDY'S   "ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS" 

Grade        Price 

11674  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."    Book  1 5A  $0.33 

1 1675  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."    Book  II 5B  .33 

11676  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."    Book  III 6A  .33 

11677  Gordy's  "Elementary  History  and  Civics."     Book  IV 6B  .33 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  (KL^::! 


)  597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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HAVE    YOU    SEEIV 


THE    IVIERRILL    READERS 


By  DYER  AND  BRADY 


You  will  find  in  these  books  a  real  contribution  because: — 

1.  So  many  of  the  selections  liave  never  before  appeared  in  any  series  of 
Readers. 

2.  The  books  touch  closely  the  every-day  life  and  interest  of  the  child.  This 
is  a  very  important  consideration  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  conven- 
tional type  of  Readers  includes  so  great  an  amount  of  material  entirely 
foreign  to  the  experience  and  interest  of  your  pupils. 

3.  These  Readers  satisfactorily  compete  with  interests  outside  of  school. 
They  are  successful  rivals  of  the  magazines  and  movies,  which  seem  to 
claim  so  much  of  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 


The  New  York  City  list  numbers  of  these  books  are: 


8759  The  Merrill  Primer 1st  year 

8760  The  Merrill  First  Reader 1st  year 

8761  The  Merrill  Second  Reader 2d  year 


9880  The  Merrill  Third  Reader . 

9881  The  Merrill  Fourth  Reader. 

9882  The  Merrill  Fifth  Reader. . 


11743  The  Merrill  Sixth  Reader 6th  year 


.3d  year 
.4th  year 
.5th  year 


w 


CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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GROUP  WORK 


First  Year. 

In  most  classes  there  are  some  children  who  are  very 
much  slower  than  others  in  taking  up  new  work.  Teachers 
will  find  it  easier  to  teach  such  classes,  if  they  form  two  or 
three  working  groups  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils. 
While  the  slow  children  are  receiving  additional  instruction 
in  some  subjects  the  others  are  busily  engaged  at  their  seats. 
The  term  busy  work  or  group  work  is  applied  to  the  tasks  per- 
formed by  this  group.  These  little  tasks  or  games  must  be 
made  simple  enough  for  the  children  to  work  out  without 
help  from  the  teacher;  and  interesting  enough  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  for  the  allotted  period.  They  must  also 
be  of  educational  value.  For  the  children  of  the  first  three 
years  the  teacher  may  make  use  of  the  number  work,  tables, 
letters,  phonograms,  and  word  families  suitable  to  the  grade. 

The  young  children  are  very  fond  of  working  or  playing 
with  lentils  or  split  peas.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few 
children  trained  to  distribute  and  collect  this  material.  Small 
tin  boxes  or  discarded  paint  pans  may  be  used  to  hold  the 
supply  of  peas  given  to  each  child.  The  following  suggestions 
may  be  of  help  to  the  teacher  of  first  year  pupils. 

Number  and  letter  wOrk. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  children  to  write  numbers  correctly. 
Numbers  3,  4  and  7  are  quite  troublesome,  and  are  frequently 
written  upside  down  or  backwards.  Papers  with  numbers 
on  may  be  distributed  and  the  outline  of  the  numbers  covered 
with  split  peas.  While  the  child  is  doing  this,  the  correct 
form  is  being  impressed  upon  his  brain.  Later  he  may  be 
sent  to  the  blackboard  to  write  the  number  he  has  been  study- 
ing or  he  may  remove  the  peas  and  write  the  number  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paper.  A  capable  child  may  pass  quickly  up 
and  down  the  aisles  and  render  assistance  to  those  who  need 
it. 

The  teacher  must  be  very  particular  when  she  is  preparing 
her  busy  work.  It  must  be  a  perfect  working  model,  neat,  of 
durable  matferial  and  large  enough  to  be  easily  seen. 

When  the  children  have  mastered  the  forms  they  can  make 
numbers  from  one  to  ten  on  their  desks.  They  can  make 
number  combinations,  tables  and  later  examples  copied  from 
the  teacher's  model  on  the  blackboard. 

The  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  grade 
phonograms,  difficult  letter  combinations,  word  families,  and 
spelling  words  may  be  impressed  upon  their  minds  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  learn  to  write  his  name  and 
address.    This  should  be  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag. 

Splints  are  also  very  useful  especially  for  arithmetic  drills. 
They  help  the  children  with  their  counting  and  adding.  The 
teacher  may  write  some  combinations  on  the  board  as : 


I  +  1  = 

II  +  II  = 
II  -f  I  =  etc. 

The  children  find  the  answers  by  arranging  and  counting 
their  splints.  At  first  they  may  work  on  their  desks.  Later 
they  may  be  supplied  with  crayons  and  drawing  paper  on 
which  they  copy  their  work. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  children  play  with  the  splints 
once  in  a  while.  Let  them  review  a  little  kindergarten  work 
and  encourage  them  to  form  designs  with  their  colored  splints. 

Children  love  to  work  with  colored  crayons  so  through 
them  it  is  easy  to  begin  to  develop  their  sense  of  color  and 
design.  The  teacher  should  prepare  a  number  of  different 
models  cut  from  oak  tag  or  spruce  manila.  The  children  trace' 
around  these  forms  with  their  pencils  and  then  color  them. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  make  and  color  a  large 
model.  At  first  the  pupils  must  copy  the  model  exactly.  As 
Ihey  become  proficient  the  teacher  may  suggest  color  combina- 
tions, and  point  out  those  which  are  crude  and  should  be 
avoided.    The  following  forms  may  be  used. 

Puzzles  are  always  a  means  of  keeping  children  quiet.  For 
the  first  year  large  pictures  from  discarded  library  books, 
readers,  magazines  and  posters  may  be  pasted  upon  oak  tag 
and  cut  up  into  pieces.  Do  not  cut  the  pictures  into  small 
or  irregular  shapes.  A  short  sentence  describing  the  pictures 
may  be  cut  up  and  enclosed  \?i  the  envelope  with  the  puzzle. 
When  the  child  has  completed  his  picture  he  can  form  his 
sentence.  The  sentence  must  contain  words  familiar  to  the 
child. 

Number  work.  The  teacher  should  prepare  a  number  of 
envelopes  containing  numbers  from  1  to  100  on  inch  squares 
cut  from  oak  tag  or  spruce  manila.  The  children  can  place 
them  in  order  on  their  desks  and  count  by  2's  and  lO's. 

Cards  containing  combinations  without  answers  may  bes' 
distributed.    Children  copy  the  combinations  and  find  answers. 
A  capable  child  may  correct  those  which  are  incorrect.     A 
series  of  cards  should  be  prepared  to  keep  pace  with  the  work 
as  it  increases  in  difficulty.    For  instance : 


2nd  month 

1  +  1  = 

2  -f  1  = 
1  +  2= 

3  4-1  = 


3rd  month 

3  +  2  = 


1  +  4= 

2  +  2  = 
1  -f  6  = 


+  8 


Envelopes  containing  cut  up  word  families  may  be  distri- 
buted. The  children  sort  and  arrange  the  words  according  to 
the  families  as: 
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at 

bat 

rat 


all 

ball 

faU 


Second  Year. 

Split  peas  and  splints  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
lecond  year  also.  The  children  are  learning  to  read  script, 
ro  help  them  the  teacher  may  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
>n  oak  tag  or  drawing  paper,  with  the  corresponding  letter 
n  script  on  the  same  side,  as  follows : 

b 

The  child  learns  to  recognize  the  script  by  association  with 
he  printed  letters. 

Grade  famihes,  phonograms,  names  and  addresses,  spelling 
vords  and  short  sentences  may  be  worked  out  in  peas  as  in 
he  first  year. 

Large  envelopes  containing  anagrams  may  be  distributed, 
rhe  teacher  writes  spelling  words  or  a  short  sentence  on  the 
)lackboard.  T^e  children  make  the  words  on  their  desks  with 
he  letters. 

Short  stories  or  stories  containing  spelling  words  may  be 
mimeographed  and  cut  up.  A  model  and  the  cut  up  story  arf 
placed  in  an  envelope.  The  children  place  the  cut-up  words, 
iccording  to  the  model. 

The  children  may  also  make  lists  of  words  containing  the 
phonograms  studied.  For  example  the  problem  may  be  this: 
Frite  as  many  words  as  you  can  think  of  containing  ch,  or, 
pick  out  words  from  a  page  in  your  reader.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  a  child  may  place  a  star  on  the  paper  containing 
the  most  words. 

The  number  work  may  follow  the  same  general  plan  as 
that  of  the  first  year.  The  teacher  may  make  cards  containing 
the  addition  tables  as  they  are  taught.  These  she  cuts  up 
and  places  in  envelopes.  The  children  arrange  them  in  order 
and  copy  them  on  paper  or  on  the  blackboard. 

Cards  containing  combinations  with  missing  number  may 
be  copies  and  filled  in,  as : 

6  +  6  = 

4  +      =10 

5  +  5  = 
4-3  =  9 

9  —  4  = 

Examples  may  be  written  on  cards.  The  teacher  will  have 
to  make  new  sets  frequently  as  the  children  take  up  new  com- 
binations and  more  difficult  work.  These  examples  should 
always  be  corrected  in  class. 

Crayon  work  may  be  continued  and  more  pleasing  and 
difficult  designs  may  be  made.  The  single  units  of  the  first 
year  may  be  joined  in  various  ways  to  form  wall-paper  or  oil 
cloth  patterns. 

Forms  suitable  to  the  holiday  seasons  as  Easter,  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  may  be  made. 

Children  learn  to  tell  time  in  the  second  year.  To  help 
them  supply  each  child  with  a  circle  three  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  center  and  notches  in  the  circumference. 

The  children  trace  six  circles  on  drawing  paper.  They 
place  the  numbers  on  the  clock  faces,  the  notches  helping  them 
in  the  placing  of  them.  Small  sticks  may  be  used  for  the 
hands. 

The    teacher   writes    six    problems    on    the   blackboard    as: 
1.     Show  me  three  o'clock. 


2.  Show  me  seven  o'clock. 

3.  Show  me  twelve  o'clock. 

4.  Show  me  four  o'clock. 

5.  Show  me  six  o'clock. 

6.  Show  me  eleven  o'clock. 

The  problems  increase  in  difficulty  as  the  children  learn  half- 
hours  and  quarter-hours. 

The  same  circles  may  be  used  to  help  children  with  frac- 
tions. Lines  connecting  the  notches  divide  the  circle  into 
halves  and  quarters  which  are  colored  and  marked  J4  or  J4- 
Squares  also  may  be  cut  from  spruce  manila  and  divided  and 
colored.  The  children  may  cut  the  squares  or  circles  into 
parts  and  put  them  together  again. 
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COMPOSITION— SECOND  YEAR 

{Coniinued  from  April,  1918.) 

The  Clock 
There  are  twelve  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  clock.    There 
are  two  hands,  too.    The4ong  hand  is  the  minute  hand.    The 
short  hand  is  the  hour  hand. 

Music 
We  have  learned  many  pretty  songs.    Every  morning  the 
children  sing  some  of  them.    The  one  I  like  best  is  "America." 

Library  Books 
Every  Friday  our  teacher  loans  us  a  library  book.    We  may 
keep  it  for  a  week.    Then  it  is  returned. 

A  Sleigh  Ride 
One  day  there  was  a  heavy  snow  storm.    Everything  was 
covered  with  snow.    Papa  took  mamma  and  me  for  a  sleigh 
ride.    The  trees  were  all  white. 

Dolly's  Bed 
Mary's  doll  has  been  thrown  out  of  her  bed.    Who  did  it? 
Mary's  little  dog  and  kittens  wanted  a  nap.     They  thought 
Dolly's  bed  would  be  a  fine  place. 

Roses 
Roses  are  red,  white  and  pink.     They  grow  on  bushes. 
They  bloom  in  June.     June  is  called  the  "month  of  roses." 
Can  you  tell  why? 

Daisies 
Daisies  are  white,  with  yellow  centers.     Some  daisies  are 
yellow  with  brown  centers.    Daisies  grow  wild.    They  blossom 
in  June. 

Lucy's  Party 

On  Wednesday  Lucy  was  nine  years  old.  She  had  a  birth- 
day party.  The  little  girls  played  many  games.  They  ate 
ice  cream  and  cake. 

Lena's  Dog 

Rover  is  Lena's  big  dog.  One  day  Lena_  fell  into  the 
water.    Rover  jumped  in  and  saved  her. 

Pansies 
We  learned  about  a  flower  called  the  pansy  today.    Pansies 
are  sometimes  white,  yellow  and  purple.     They  come  in  the 
Spring. 

Lilacs 

Today  there  were  some  flowers  on  Miss  Blank's  desk. 
They  are  called  lilacs.  They  are  lavender  in  color.  They  have 
a  very  sweet  smell.    I  like  them. 

The  Goat  Carriage 
In  Prospect  Park  there  are  some  carriages  drawn  by  goats. 
A  boy  takes  care  of  them.     Sometimes  my  father  lets  me  go 
for  a  ride  in  one. 

Playing  Soldier 
Sometimes  I  play  soldier  with  my  brother.    My  big  brother 
is  the  captain.    The  baby  carries  the  flag.    I  play  the  drum. 

The  S'lifing 
In  the  playground  there  are  swings.    I  like  very  much  to 
sit  in  a  swing.    After  we  have  been  swinging  for  a  while  we 
p-et  out  and  give  the  other  children  a  chance. 
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Moving  Pictures 
I  go  to  see  the  moving  pictures  every  week.    I  go  with  my 
big  brother.    Sometimes  we  see  pictures  that  tell  us  the  story 
of  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Cinderella. 

A  Letter  Carrier 
A  letter  carrier  wears  a  gray  uniform.    He  brings  us  let- 
ters from  our  friends.    He  works  for  the  United  States. 

Poetry 
We  have  a  new  poetry  reader.    The  stories  in  this  reader 
are  different.    They  have  words  in  them  that  rhyme. 

A  Fireman 
A  fireman  wears  a  dark  blue  uniform.    He  helps  to  put  out 
fires.    He  is  very  brave. 

Sam's  Kindness 
On  Sam's  birthday  his  father  gave  him  a  quarter.     Sam 
saw  some  juicy  oranges  in  the  fruit  store.    He  bought  some. 
He  gave  them  to  his  sick  mother. 

%k  The  Broken  Window 

George  and  John  were  playing  ball.  George  threw  the  ball. 
It  went  through  the  window  of  a  house.  John  said,  "Let's  run 
away."  George  answered,  "No,  I  broke  it  and  I  must  pay  for 
it." 

The  Grasshopper 

The  grasshopper  has  six  legs  and  four  wings.  The  hind 
legs  are  used  for  jumping.    It  likes  to  eat  grass. 

The  Cozv 
The  cow  is  a  large  animal.    She  has  two  horns.    She  has  a 
long  tail.    She  eats  grass  and  drinks  water.    The  cow  is  very 
useful.    She  gives  us  milk  and  cream. 

Sadie's  Brush 
One  day  Uncle  Jacob  gave  Sadie  three  cents.     She  put 
them  in  her  bank.     Uncle  Jacob  gave  her  two  cents  more. 
Then  she  bought  a  tooth  brush.     After  that  she  brushed  her 
teeth  every  day. 

Oral  Composition 

In  the  first  year  there  will  always  be  found  a  number  of 
timid,  silent  children  who  never  volunteer  to  answer  in  any 
lesson.  It  should  be  the  teacher's  aim  to  encourage  this  group 
of  children  as  much  as  possible.  She  should  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  them  to  have  their  little  say.  The  greater  the  inter- 
est in  the  lesson  and  the  more  the  play  spirit  is  emphasized, 
the  greater  will  be  the  response  from  the  slow  children.  A 
lesson  that  is  not  obviously  a  composition,  or  "talking"  lesson, 
but  that  assumes  the  nature  of  a  game,  or  that  is  closely  cor- 
related with  the  grade  work,  will  give  the  best  results.  For 
example,  when  a  new  combination  is  taught  by  means  of  peas, 
splints  or  pictures,  the  children  can  pretend  the  objects  are 
something  else.  The  teacher  starts  off  by  telling  a  few 
"stories"  herself.    For  example: 

Suppose  the  new  combination  is  84-1=9  or  1+8  =  9. 
Eight  little  girls  and  one  little  girl  are  nine  little  girls. 

Eight  chairs  and  one  chair  are  nine  chairs. 

Eight  windows  and  one  window  are  nine  "windows. 

Eight  pianos  and  one  piano  are  nine  pianos.  (Children 
jften  say  pianner  and  zvinder.) 

Now  what  little  girl  can  call  them  something  else  ?    Or : 


Close  your  eyes,  children.  Each  little  girl  try  to  think  of 
something  else  to  call  the  little  peas  (or  splints).  When  you 
know  a  "story"  you  may  open  your  eyes. 

The  children  are  quick  to  respond.  They  are  original,  too. 
Each  child  tries  to  give  a  "story"  that  has  not  yet  been  given. 
Just  now  they  love  to  tell  the  little  number  story  about  so 
many  Liberty  Bonds,  Red  Crosses,  Thrift  Stamps,  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps,  stars,  flags,  parades,  soldiers,  sailors  and  the  like. 
One  little  girl  has  even  suggested  this  story:  "One  patriotic 
girl  and  eight  patriotic  girls  are  nine  patriotic  girls." 

The  sentence  structure  in  such  lessons  causes  no  trouble. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  rather  on  correct  pronunciation  and 
enunciation,  and  proper  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 
New  words  are  introduced  into  the  child's  vocabulary,  and 
new  forms  to  express  the  plural  number  are  used.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  little  children  to  say,  "One  man  and  nine  mans," 
or  "Six  mice  and  one  mice."  Correct  habits  of  speaking  can 
be  started  right  here  in  the  lA. 

Reproduction  Stories 
Where  I  Live 

I  live  at Street.    Many  families  live  in  our 

house.    Our  family  lives  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Nurse 
Once  a  week  the  nurse  visits  our  room.    She  looks  at  our 
heads.    She  likes  to  see  clean  heads.    She  tells  us  how  to  clean 
them. 

Miss  S 

Miss  S is  the  nurse  in  our  school.    One  day  Mary 

hurt  her  finger  in  the  door.    Miss  S put  a  bandage  on 

the  sore  finger. 

The  Doctor 

We  have  a  doctor  in  our  school.    His  name  is  Dr. .' 

He  examines  all  the  children.  He  tells  us  if  we  need  glasses. 
He  looks  at  our  teeth,  too. 

The  Three  Bears 

We  love  to  play  the  Three  Bears.  May  can  talk  in  a  big 
voice,  just  like  the  father  bear's.  We  always  choose  a  tiny 
girl  to  play  the  baby  bear. 

Selling  Thrift  Stamps 
Today  our  class  went  for  a  walk.     We  all  carried  flags. 
Two  little  girls  sold  Thrift  Stamps  to  the  people  we  met.  They 
sold  sixteen  stamps  today. 

Becky 

Becky  is  in  our  class.    She  is  a  polite  girl.    Miss  B 

made  her  a  red,  white  and  blue  paper  dress.  When  Becky 
wears  this  dress  she  sells  Thrift  Stamps.  People  like  to  buy 
from  Becky. 

Helping  Uncle  Sam 

One  lady  bought  four  stamps  today.  She  said  she  is  try- 
ing to  help  Uncle  Sam.    We  like  people  like  that. 


The  Nixt  Time 
Friday  we  are  going  for  a  walk  again.     Miss  B- 


is 


going  to  choose  two  other  girls  to  sell  Thrift  Stamps.    I  would 
like  to  sell  some.  • 

Theodora 
Theodora's  grandfather  has  a  great  big  store.     Theodora 
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asked  him  to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond.     He  bought  a  thousand- 
dollar  bond.    We  are  proud  of  Theodora. 

Kate 
Kate  has  a  big  brother.    He  goes  to  work.     He  bought  a 
Liberty  Bond  for  Kate.     She  feels  very  proud  because  she 
owns  a  Liberty  Bond. 

A  Prize 
Last  week  our  class  bought  many  Thrift  Stamps.     We 
won  a  prize.    It  is  a  lovely  book.    Whoever  gets  the  next  War 
Savings  Stamp  will  win  the  book. 

Tessie 
Tessie  has  two  War  Savings  Stamps.     She  won  a  lovely 
book  last  week.     She  is  starting  another  Thrift  Stamp  card 

now. 

An  Entertainment 

Last  week  we  had  an  entertainment.  Some  girls  in  our 
class  played  "Bo-Peep  and  Her  Sheep."  It  was  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

A  Big  Voice 
Dorothy  has  a  big  voice.     She  talks  very  plainly.    Every- 
one can  understand  what  she  says.    We  like  to  listen  to  Dor- 
othy. 

Newspapers* 

We  bring  our  old  newspapers  to  school.  The  big  girls 
sell  them.  We  give  the  money  to  the  Red  Cross.  Helen 
brought  the  most  papers  today. 

Rubber 

We  are  saving  rubber,  too.  •  One  litle  girl  brought  an  old 
pair  of  rubbers  to  school.  Clara  brought  a  torn  rubber  ball. 
May  brought  a  piece  of  garden  hose. 

Tin  Foil 
Gertrude   brings   the   most  tin    foil   to   school.     Her  big 
brothers  save  it  for  her.    We  have  a  big  box  full  today. 

Buying  Candy 
We  do  not  buy  candy  any  more.    It  is  war  time.    We  give 

our  pennies  to  Miss  B .     We  are   saving  for  Thrift 

'  Stamps  and  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Ethel's  Shoes 
Ethel's  shoes  are  black.    They  are  not  new  shoes.     Ethel 
polishes  them.    That  makes  them  look  hke  new  shoes. 

A  Neat  Girl 
Fanny  is  a  neat  girl.    She  never  comes  to  school  with  holes 
in  her  stockings.    When  the  buttons  come  off  her  dress,  she 
asks  her  mother  to  please  sew  them  on  again.    She  does  not 
Hke  to  wear  pins. 

Our  Windovj  Boxes 
We  have  two  window  boxes  in  our  room.    All  the  flowers 
died  last  winter,  when  it  was  so  cold.    Yesterday  we  planted 
some  new  flowers.    They  are  geraniums. 

My  Sister 
My  sister  is  nine  years  old-     Her  name  is  Sarah.     Sarah 
plays  the  piano.    Soon  I  am  going  to  take  piano  lessons. 

A  Clean  School 
We  are  proud  of  our  school.    We  try  tp  keep  it  clean.    If 


♦Drill  on  brought  and  bring. 


we  see  papers  in  the  hall,  we  pick  them  up.    We  never  write 
on  the  walls. 

My  Father 
My  father  is  a  tailor.    He  works  in  New  York.    He  makes 
suits  for  men.    Sometimes  he  makes  soldiers'  suits.    They  are 
called  uniforms. 

In  the  Yard 
When  the  weather  is  fine,  we  play  games  in  the  yard.    We 
like  to  go  out  in  the  fresh  air.    That  makes  us  healthy. 

Tillie's  Birthday 
Yesterday  was  Tillie's  birthday.    Her  uncle  asked  her  what 
she  would  like  to  have.     What  do  you  think  she  said?     "I 
would  like  to  have  some  money  for  Thrift  Stamps." 

Bennie 
Bennie  is  only  five  years  old.    He  is  May's  brother.    He  is 
in  the  kindergarten.    Soon  he  will  be  in  the  lA. 

What  I  Would  Like  to  Be 

When  I  grow  up  I  would  like  to  be  a  piano  teacher.  I  will 
teach  all  the  little  girls  and  boys  how  to  play. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  singer.  I  will  sing  for  the  soldiers.  I 
will  make  them  happy. 

I  am  going  to  high  school.  I  would  like  to  be  a  teacher. 
I  will  try  to  be  a  good  teacher. 

I  would  like  to  be  a  fairy  princess.  The  prince  will  find 
me.    We  will  get  married  and  live  in  a  castle. 

I  would  Hke  to  be  a  nurse.  I  will  take  care  of  sick  people, 
I  will  help  the  soldiers  to  get  well. 

I  am  going  to  stay  home.  My  mother  is  sick.  She  cannot 
work.    I  will  do  all  the  work  and  cook  for  her. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  soldier.  I  want  to  fight  for  our  country. 
I  will  help  to  win  the  war. 

When  I  get  big  I  am  going  to  be  a  policeman.  I  will  wear 
a  blue  uniform.  I  will  help  old  ladies  and  little  girls  to  cross 
the  street.    They  will  not  get  run  over. 

The  Fire  House 
Yesterday  we  walked  past  the  fire  house.    We  saw  all  the 
fire  engines.    One  fireman  rang  the  bell.    We  were  frightened 
We  thought  there  was  a  fire. 

A  Fireman 
A  fireman  wears  a  blue  uniform.     He  is  very  brave.     He 
helps  to  put  out  big  fires.     He  saves  the  people.     Sometimes 
he  gets  hurt  himself. 

Playing  With  Matches 
Litle  children    should    never  play    with    matches.     The) 
might  start  a  fire.    People  would  get  burned.    We  always  pul 
the  matches  where  my  little  brother  can  not  reach  them. 

The  Halls 
We  never  put  papers  and  rubbish  in  the  halls  in  our  house 
We  do  not  want  a  fire.    It  does  not  look  clean,  either. 

Clean-up  Day 
Yesterday  we  cleaned  our  house.    We  threw  away  all  the 
rubbish.    We  do  not  want  any  tin  cans  or  broken  dishes.    Mos- 
quitoes like  to  liye  in  them.    We  do  not  Hke  mosquitoes. 

A  Polite  Girl 
I  know  a  polite  girl.     Her  name  is  Sadie  Blank.     When 
she  walks  in  front  of  some  one  she  says,  "Please  excuse  me." 
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(This  lesson  may  assume  the  nature  of  a  game.  "A  girl 
who  tries  to  talk  plainly  may  tell  us  about  a  polite  girl  that  she 
knows."  Different  children's  names  may  be  substituted,  and 
other  ways  of  being  polite  may  be  given.) 

Suggested  Changes: 

I  know  a  polite  little  girl.  Her  name  is  Rose  Smith.  She 
never  talks  when  some  one  else  is  talking. 

May  Murray  is  a  polite  girl.  She  listens  carefully  when 
someone  speaks  to  her. 

I  know  a  polite  girl.  She  always  says,  "Thank  you"  when 
some  one  gives  her  something.    Can  you  guess  her  name? 

Hannah  Cohen  is  a  polite  girl,  too.  She  knows  how  to 
hand  the  pointer  to  Mary  in  the  polite  way. 

John  is  a  polite  boy.  He  tries  to  do  everything  quietly. 
He  closes  the  door  softly.  He  does  not  wish  to  bother  (an- 
noy) any  one. 

Tony  is  a  polite  boy.  Sometimes  he  rides  in  the  trolley 
car.    He  gives  his  seat  to  a  lady. 

Dorothy  is  our  messenger.  Sometimes  the  office  door  is 
closed.  Dorothy  knocks  at  the  door.  Then  she  goes  in.  What 
kind  of  a  girl  is  Dorothy? 

Sometimes  we  have  a  visitor.  Mary  gives  the  visitor  a 
chair.    Do  you  think  Mary  is  a  polite  gfirl? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPELLING— 2A 

(Continued  from  March,  1918.) 

III.  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Red  Riding  Hood  carried  a  basket. 

In  it  were  some  cakes. 

The  cakes  were  for  her  grandmother. 

Red  Riding  Hood  met  a  wolf. 

She  stopped  to  talk  to  him. 

The  wolf  ran  ahead. 

He  reached  the  house  first. 

He  ate  the  grandmother. 

He  put  on  her  cap. 

Then  he  lay  in  the  bed. 

Red  Riding  Hood  came  in. 

She  went  to  the  bed. 

At  first  the  wolf  lay  still. 

Then  he  jumped  at  her. 

The  little  girl  screamed. 

Her  father  heard  her. 

He  killed  the  wolf  with  an  axe. 

IV.  The  Three  Bears. 
A  little  girl  went  for  a  walk. 
She  came  to  a  house. 

The  door  was  open. 

No  one  was  at  home. 

She  went  into  the  house.  , 

She  saw  three  bowls  of  soup. 

She  broke  the  little  bowl. 

She  sat  on  three  chairs. 

She  broke  the  little  chair. 

She  lay  on  the  little  bed. 

Soon  she  was  fast  asleep. 

In  the  house  lived  three  bears. 

They  came  home. 

They  saw  the  broken  bowl. 


They  tried  to  catch  the  little  girl. 

She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could. 
V.  Cinderella. 

Once  there  were  three  sisters. 

Two  were  lazy  and  cross. 

They  would  do  no  work. 

The  other  sister  did  all  the  work. 

She  was  kind  to  everyone. 

The  two  bad  sisters  had  fine  dresses. 

They  went  to  a  ball. 

The  good  sister  wanted  to  go. 

Her  dress  was  all  in  rags. 

A  kind  fairy  gave  her  a  dress. 

Then  she  went  to  the  ball. 

A  prince  met  her  at  the  ball. 

He  loved  her  gentle  ways. 

He  made  her  his  wife. 

They  were  happy  ever  after. 
The  following  series  of  words  are  built  up  from  words  in 
the  above  reproduction  stories  and  should  be  added  to  the  spell- 
ing list. 

1.  Jack,  hack,  lack,  knack,  sack,  tack,  rack,  black,  slack, 
crack,  stack. 

2.  and,  band,  hand,  land,  sand,  stand,  grand. 

3.  his,  is ;  A — mother,  brother,  smother,  otlier. 

5.  some,  come. 

6.  had,  bad,  dad,  fad,  lad,  mad,  pad,  glad,  sad. 

7.  cow,  now. 

8.  told,  bold,  cold,  fold,  hold,  mold,  sold,  scold. 
sell,  bell,  cell,  fell,  tell,  well,  spell,  shell. 
it,  bit,  fit,  hit,  lit,  pit,  sit,  wit,  whit. 
threw,  knew,  grew,  stew,  slew. 
went,  bent,  dent,  lent,  sent,  spent.- 
bed,  fed,  led,  Ned,  Ted,  sled,  red. 
stalk,  walk,  talk. 
reach,  beach,  teach. 

sky,  my,  cry,  fry,  try,  dry,  sly,  fly,  why. 
hen,  Ben,  den,  men,  pen,  ten,  when,  then. 
found,  bound,  hound,  mound,  round,  ground,  sound. 


9. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
wound 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
'  25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
spill,  still. 

29.  carried,  tarried,  married. 

30.  flour,  our  hour,  sour. 

31.  bread,  tread,  thread,  spread. 

32.  let,  bet,  jet,  met,  pet,  set,  wet. 

33.  ate,  fate,  date,  gate,  hate,  late,  rate. 

34.  basket  ask,  mask,  casket. 

35.  cakes,  cake,  bake,  make,  take,  rake,  sake,  lake,  wake, 
shake,  fake. 

36.  for,  or,  nor,  store. 


seed,  deed,  feed,  heed,  need,  reed,  weed,  bleed,  steed. 

grain,  drain,  lain,  main,  pain,  rain,  stain,  vain. 

zvheat,  eat,  beat,  heat,  meat,  neat,  seat. 

cat,  bat,  hat,  mat,  pat,  rat,  sat,  that. 

would,  could,  should. 

not,  got,  hot,  lot,  shot,  knot. 

plant,  ant,  grant,  slant. 

ripe,  pipe,  stripe. 

took,  book,  cook,  hook,  look,  nook,  shook. 

mill,  bill,  pill,  dill,  fill,  gill,  hill,  Jill,  kill,  sill,  till,  will. 
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38.  him,  dim,  Jim,  rim,  whim,  slim,  grim. 

39.  rati,  can,  Dan,  fan,  man,  Nan,  pan,  than. 

40.  house,  mouse. 

41.  first,  thirsty. 

42.  cap,  Jap,  lap,  map,  nap,  tap,  rap,  sap,  slap,  strap,  trap. 

43.  lay,  bay,  day,  gay,  hay.  May,  pay,  ray,  say,  way,  stay, 
gray,  slay. 

44.  came,  dame,  fame,  game,  name,  lame,  same. 

45.  in,  fin,  din,  pin,  tin,  sin,  grin,  thin,  twin,  spin,  skin, 
wind,  window. 

46.  screamed,  scream,  beam,  gleam,  ream,  steam,  dream. 

47.  soon,  coon,  noon,  spoon. 

48.  fast,  cast,  past,  last,  mast. 

49.  tried,  died,  lied,  cried,  tied,  spied. 

50.  catch,  latch,  match,  patch,  scratch,  snatch.. 

51.  there,  where. 

52.  lazy,  crazy. 

53.  cross,  boss,  loss,  moss,  toss. 

54.  did,  bid,  hid,  kid,  lid;  slid. 

55.  all,  ball,  call,  fall,  hall,  stall,  small. 

56.  kind,  blind,  find,  mind,  grind,  rind,  wind. 

57.  fine,  mine,  dine,  line,  pine,  nine,  thine. 

58.  dresses,  dress,  Bess,  less,  mess,  bless. 

59.  rags,  rag,  bag,  lag,  nag,  sag,  tag,  flag,  stag,  brag,  drag, 
hag. 

60.  gave,  cave,  Dave,  knave,  jiave,  wave,  brave. 

61.  loved,  love,  glove,  shove. 

62.  made,  fade,  shade,  wade,  blade,  spade,  grade. 

63.  ivife,  iife,  knife,  rife. 


to  gold.  Just  then  his  little  girl  ran  to  kiss  him.  She  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  In  an  instant  she  turned  into  gold. 
The  king  was  sad  to  see  a  golden  child.  He  wanted  his  own 
dear  little  girl  again.  At  last  the  fairy  felt  sorry  for  Midas. 
She  changed  the  golden  child  to  a  real  one.  The  fairy  also 
took  back  the  golden  touch.  Never  again  did  King  Midas 
wish  for  more  gold.     Had  he  learned  a  lesson? 


New  Words. 

King  Midas 

threw 

golden 

took 

wishing 

turned 

real 

always 

kiss 

changed 

bags 

ran 

instant 

count 

turn 

child 

sorry 

anything 

around 

sad 

liked 

arms 

felt 

never 

gave 

Vn. — A  Legend  of  the  Northland. 

An  old  woman  was  baking  some  cakes.  These  seemed  to 
her  to  be  very  small.  She  was  going  to  make  larger  ones  for 
herself.  Just  then  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  There  stood 
a  sick  man  leaning  on  a  cane.  He  asked  the  woman  to  give 
him  some  food.  Now  the  cakes  seemed  too  large  to  give  away. 
She  baked  smaller  and  still  smaller  cakes.  Yet  she  would 
not  part  with  one  of  them.  The  woman  cared  only  for  her- 
self. She  did  not  know  the  old  man  could  punish  her.  He 
could  change  selfish  persons  into  birds.  He  changed  her  into 
a  woodpecker.    Ever  after  she  had  to  peck  trees  to  get  food. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPELLING— 2B 

(Continued  from  March,  1918.) 

V. — The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

A  pretty  little  pine  tree  grew  in  the  woods.  Its  needles 
stayed  green  all  winter.  Even  so  the  little  tree  was  not  con- 
tented. A  kind  fairy  promised  to  grant  all  its  wishes.  First 
it  wished  for  gold  leaves.  A  man  with  a  bag  stole  every  leaf. 
The  second  time  the  tree  wished  for  glass  leaves.  Every  glass 
leaf  was  broken  by  the  wind.  The  third  time  it  wished  for 
soft  green  leaves.  The  soft  green  leaves  were  eaten  by  a  goat. 
Then  it  wished  for  its  own  needles  again.  At  last  the  little 
tree  was  contented.    Do  you  think  it  had  learned  a  lesson? 


pretty 

woods 

stayed 

green 

first 

leaf 

wind 

goat 

lesson 


New  Words. 

pine 

tree 

needles 

winter 

contented 

fairy 

grant 

wishes 

leaves 

stole 

second 

glass 

third 

soft 

again 

think 

discontented 

grew 

even 

promised 

wished 

every 

broken 

eaten 

learned 


VI. — The  Golden  Touch. 

King  Midas  liked  to  count  his  bags  of  gold.  He  was 
always  wishing  for  more  gold.  One  day  a  fairy  gave  him 
the  golden  touch.    Now  anything  he  would  touch  would  turn 


Nezv  Words. 

woman 

seemed 

ones 

heard 

baking 

going 

herself 

knock 

cakes 

make 

cared 

stood 

sick 

leaning 

cane 

give 

food 

baked 

still 

part 

only 

punish 

selfish 

persons 

woodpecker 

peck 

VIII. — Hans  in  Luck. 

Hans  worked  for  his  master  seven  years.  His  master  gave 
him  a  big  lump  of  gold.  Hans  carried  it  in  a  bag  over  his 
shoulder.  Soon  the  heavy  load  made  Hans  feel  tired.  He 
traded  his  lump  of  gold  for  a  horse.  The  horse  threw  Hans 
off  his  back.  He  then  traded  the  horse  for  a  cow.  While 
milking  the  cow  Hans  made  her  angry.  She  kicked  Hans  into 
a  ditch.  So  Hans  thought  he  would  rather  have  a  pig.  Later 
he  traded  the  pig  for  a  goose.  Then  the  goose  was  traded 
for  a  grindstone.  The  grindstone  dropped  into  a  river.  Now 
foolish  Hans  had  nothing  to  take  to  his  mother. 


Hans 

worked 

master 

seven 

:raded 

rather 

foolish 


New  Words. 

years  shoulder  milking 

lump  heavy  angry 

carried  load  kicked 

feel  tired  ditch 

horse  '      back  thought 

pig  goose  grindstone 
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LANGUAGE— 3A 

(Continued  from  April,  1918.) 

in 

Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  is,  are,  was,  were, 
has,  have. 

She my  paper. 

My  sisters no  flowers. 

We out  in  the  rain. 

you  playing? 


Where 
There  - 


your  pretty  ribbons  ? 

no  one  at  home. 

there  any  sugar  in  the  box? 

We no  sugar  now. 

Mary  and  Jennie not  in  school. 

you  in  her  house  ? 

you  a  new  bag? 

I no  bag. 

She no  hat. 

He in  the  street. 

Where your  mother  ? 


She 
I  — 


not  home. 


—  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 

She no  parents. 

Jennie eight  last  week. 

The  twins eleven  on  their  last  birthday. 

In  1914  the  world at  peace. 

The  United  States  did  not  want  to war. 

The  Germans to  blame  for  the  war. 

We three  stars  in  our  service  flag. 


There forty-eight  stars  in  Old  Glory. 

Bertha a  War  Savings  Stamp. 


there  any  of  wour  brothers  in  the  army  ? 

your  father  a  citizen? 

I 

The  Noun. 

(Use  familiar  objects  in  the  room  to  introduce  sentences 
containing  nouns.  Give  the  pupils  plenty  of  practice  in  picking 
oilt  the  names  in  the  sentences.  Train  them  to  realize  that  each 
object  is  represented  by  some  word  which  is  its  name.  A  few 
of  the  objects  easily  used  are :  Floor,  window,  door,  chair,  desk, 
pen,  pencil,  crayon,  blackboard,  pointer,  book,  picture,  paper, 
etc) 

What  is  the  name  of  this  object?  (The  teacher  touches 
the  desk.) 

It  is  a  desk. 

(Write  the  name  on  the  black  board.) 

What  is  this  word  used  as  the  name  of? 

The  word  desk  is  used  as  the  name  of  this  object.  (The 
pupil  indicates  the  desk.) 

II 

(Place  a  number  of  sentences  on  the  board  or  distribute 
slips  of  oak  tag  upon  which  sentences  have  been  written.) 
Jennie  is  at  her  desk. 
The  chair  is  near  the  table. 
Throw  the  apple  into  the  basket. 
Take  the  pointer  in  your  hand. 
Please  open  the  door. 
I  like  to  write  on  the  blackboard. 


Sarah's  pen  is  in  the  groove  of  her  desk. 

Do  not  drop  the  crayon  on  the  floor. 

Take  the  pointer  in  your  hand. 

Place  the  pen  in  the  penholder. 

Moses  likes  the  seat  near  the  window. 

Rachel  lent  her  pencil  to  Jennie. 

The  readers  are  in  the  closet. 

That  is  a  pretty  picture  on  the  wall. 

I  need  an  envelope  for  my  letter. 

The  girl  gave  me  a  blotter. 

I  want  to  sharpen  my  pencil. 

You  should  offer  the  visitor  a  chair. 

We  like  th,e  book  we  are  reading  now. 

Throw  the  paper  into  the  waste  basket. 

(Call  upon  the  pupils  to  tell  you  the  words  in  each  sentence 
that  are  used  as  names.  This  may  be  varied  by  adopting  a  game 
form.  For  instance,  one  child,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
window,  says :  "I  am  looking  at  an  object.  Can  you  guess  its 
name?"  The  others  guess:  "The  name  is  zvindoiv."  "The 
name  is  shade."    The  name  is  ■window  box,"  etc.) 

Ill 
(Introduce  the  word  noun.) 
Noun  is  another  word  for  name. 

(Call  upon  pupils  to  give  the  nouns  in  the  sentences.  Ask 
for  original  sentences  containing  nouns,  and  call  upon  pupils 
to  name  them.    Pick  out  nouns  in  readers  or  other  books.) 

IV 
(Have  the  children  assist  in  compiling  a  list  of  familiar 
nouns.  Place  these  on  the  blackboard,  and  call  upon  the  pupils 
to  memorize  some  of  them.  Various  devices  for  memorizing 
may  be  used.  For  instance,  distribute  slips  of  paper,  cover 
the  list  of  nouns,  and  at  a  given  signal  let  each  child  write  as 
many  nouns  as  she  can  remember,  while  a  time-keeper  ap- 
pointed by  the  teacher  counts  twenty,  slowly.  The  row  that 
has  most  nouns  wins.) 

The  following  words  are  usually  nouns : 
door  desk  pen  {not  pen  point)  floor 

blotter  Jennie  penholder  envelope         "' 

paper  chair  pencil  Moses 

basket  blackboard  Rachel  picture 

groove  (of      crayon  book  closet 

desk 
Sarah  pointer  seat  window 


(Give  the  definition  of  noun,  and  see  that  it  is  memorized.) 

Definition:  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  some- 
thing. 

(Train  the  children  to  give  an  illustration  with  a  defini- 
tion.) 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name.  The  words  door,  book, 
window,  closet,  pointer,  are  usually  nouns. 

Plurals  of  Nouns. 

Review  grouping  of  words-  according  to  number,  one 
in  2-B. 

I 

(Have  the  children  write  the  headings  one  and  more  than 
one;  and  under  each  heading  write  as  many  nouns  as  they  can 
remember.)  , 
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One. 

house 

pencil 

pen 

chair 

desk 

girl 

pointer 


More  Than  One. 
houses 
pencils 
pens 
chairs 
desks 
girls 
pointers 


II 


(Use  the  headings,  singular  nouns  and  plural  nouns,  and 
give  a  list  of  words  to  be  grouped  by  the  children.). 

Table,  pens,  coat,  hat,  gloves,  readers,  paper,  floor,  doors, 
apples,  book,  shade,  plants,  window,  pointer,  "houses,  chair, 
girl,  schools,  streets. 

Singular  nouns.  Plural  nouns. 

table  pens 

coat  gloves 

hat  readers 

doors 
apples 
plants 


paper 

floor 

book 

shade 

window 

pointer 

girl 


houses 
chairs 
streets 
schools 


III 


(Give  a  list  of  singular  nouns  and  require  the  pupils  to 
change  them  to  plural  nouns.  In  each  case,  require  the  pupil 
to  notice  how  the  change  was  made.) 

Desk,   chair,   pen,   pencil,   crayon,   window,    door,   seat, 
pointer,  reader. 

Is  the  noun  desk  singular  or  plural  ?    It  is  a  singular  noun. 

How  do  you  know  it  is  singular  ?  It  is  singular  because  it 
means  only  one  desk. 

Change  the  noun  desk  and  make  it  plural.    Desks  is  plural 

What  did  you  add  to  the  noun  desk  to  make  it  plyral?  I 
added  s  to  the  noun  desk  to  make  it  plural. 

(Deal  with  the  other  nouns  on  the  list  in  the  same  way.) 

How  do  you  change  a  singular  noun  into  a  plural  noun  ? 
Add  .f  to  the  singular  noun  to  change  it  to  a  plural  noun. 

IV 
(Give  the  rule,  and  see  that  it  is  memorized.) 
Rule  I — The  plural  of  most  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  singular. 

V 
(Give  frequent  practice  in  the  formation  of  plurals  by  add- 
ing s.    In  each  case,  require  the  pupil  to  state  the  rule.) 
Picture,  basket,  blotter,  envelope,  closet. 
Is  the  noun  picture  singular  or  plural?    It  is  singular. 
Qiange  it  to  plural.    Pictures  is  plural. 
How  did  you  change  the  noun  from  singular  to  plural  ?    I 
added  s  to  the  singular  to  make  the  plural. 

Give  the  rule  for  the  formation  of  plurals.     The  rule  is: 
The  plural  of  most  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  j  to  the  singular. 
Punctuation. 
The  Ptriod. 
(Call  attentioti  to  the  period  at  the  ettd  Of  most  sentences, 
attd  after  abbreviations.      D*^otte  sowe  time  during  the  pen- 
manship lesson  to  the  proper  making  and  placing  of  periods. 


They  should  be  the  result  of  one  pressure  of  the  pen.    They 
should  be  placed  on  the  line,  not  above,  nor  below  it.) 

The  Interrogation  Mark. 

I 

(The  rule  for  the  use  of  the  interrogation  mark  has  been 
taken  before  the  rule  for  the  period,  because  it  seems  to  be 
easier  for  the  children  to  recognize  a  question,  than  a  statement 
or  command.  Place  a  number  of  questions  and  one  or  two 
statements  on  the  blackboard.) 

Do  you  like  rain? 

Is  it  a  tine  day  ? 

Are  the  birds  singing? 

Were  all  the  pupils  present  yesterday  ? 

We  all  like  to  come  to  school. 

Has  your  class  a  Red  Cross  membership  ? 

How  many  in  your  room  own  Thrift  Stamps  ? 

Are  you  saving  for  the  next  Liberty  Loan? 

When  will  your  brother  go  to  France? 

Have  you  learned  to  knit  ? 

What  do  you  do  to  help  the  Belgians  ? 

Have  you  done  anything  tp  help  win  the  war"' 

General  Pershing  is  a  great  American  soldier. 

Which  flag  do  you  love  best? 

Is  Germany  a  friend  of  ours? 

Why  is  the  United  States  at  war? 

May  I  help  to  clean  the  blackboards? 

When  will  you  begin  to  work  hard  ? 

Was  Jennie  absent  when  we  learned  the  poem? 

Do  you  think  we  will  all  be  promoted? 

Read  the  first  sentence. 

Answer  the  question. 

Read  the  second  sentence.    Answer  the  question. 

Pick  out  three  other  questions  from  among  these  sentences. 

Read  the  fifth  sentence. 

In  what  way  is  it  different  from  the  first  four  sentences? 

Pick  out  another  sentence  that  is  not  a  question. 

What  is  placed  at  the  end  of  that  sentence? 

What  is  placed  after  a  question? 

II 

Write  five  sentences  that  end  with  a  period. 

Write  five  sentences  that  end  with  an  interrogation  mark. 

(Give  the  rule  and  see  that  it  is  memorized.) 

Rule. — Place  an  interrogation  mark  after  a  question. 

(Give  frequent  opportunity  for  the  repetition  of  the  rule 
through  its  application.  Call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  inter- 
rogation mark  in  readers,  etc.  Take  part  of  the  penmanship 
lesson  for  drill  on  the  correct  making  and  placing  of  the  inter- 
rogation mark.  It  should  have  the  same  slant  as  the  rest  of 
the  script. 

Give  sentences  that  call  for  its  use  and  dictation. 

Can  you  see  the  blackboard? 

Do  you  like  the  new  reader? 

Did  you  enjoy  reading  Hiawathaf 

Why  is  the  interrogation  mark  used  in  the  first  sentence  ? 

What  mark  is  used  after  the  second  sentence?  Give  the 
rule  for  its  use. 

Name  this  mark  (indicating  the  interrogation  mark),  and 
tell  why  it  is  used. 

{To  be  cofitiiUKtd.) 
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LANGUAGE— 3B 

{Continued  from  April,  1918.) 
II. 
Questions. 
Did  you  go  to  bed  early  ? 
Did  you  come  to  school  early? 
Have  they  done  their  home  work? 
Has  John  blue  eyes  or  brown  eyes? 
Did  you  hurt  your  wrist  ? 
Where  did  you  leave  your  library  card? 
Have  you  any  time  to  waste  ? 
What  is  a  pronoun  ? 
Will  the  United  States  win  the  war? 
Who  loves  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  ? 
Over  whose  land  does  it  wave  ? 
What  tidy  girl  will  pick  up  the  paper  ? 
Where  should  you  carry  your  handkerchief? 
How  many  hours  of  sleep  do  you  need? 

PWhy  do  good  Americans  save  sugar? 
Is  coffee  good  for  a  baby  ? 

Why  should  all  children  exercise? 

Who  is  the  politest  boy  in  the  class? 

Do  you  think  it  polite  to  interrupt  ? 

Did  you  knock  at  the  door  before  opening  it  ? 

(The  children  are  familiar  with  the  word  question,  so  it 
needs  no  introduction.) 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  question  and  a  state- 
ment? 

Make  a  statement  about  your  library  book. 

Ask  a  question  in  arithmetic. 

What  punctuation  mark  is  used  with  a  statement? 

What  punctuation  mark  is  used  with  a  question? 

Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  interrogation  mark. 

III. 
Commands. 
Breathe  through  your  nostrils. 
Keep  your  mouth  closed. 
Clean  your  teeth  after  every  meal. 
Please  do  not  carry  your  handkerchief  in  your  hand. 
Please  braid  your  hair  neatly. 
Raise  your  hand  when  you  are  ready  to  answer. 
Do  not  shake  your  hand. 
Lift  your  cap  when  you  greet  a  lady. 
Do  not  stay  up  late  at  night. 
Drink  plenty  of  milk. 
Do  not  use  much  coffee. 
Save  your  pennies  and  buy  Thrift  Stamps. 
Stand  when  you  hear  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Sit  erect  with  both  feet  on  the  floor. 
Keep  your  chest  up. 
Speak  slowly  and  softly. 
Do  not  make  a  noise  with  your  feet.  • 

Water  the  plants  every  day,  please. 
Keep  your  desk  clean,  John. 
Wear  a  clean  dress  tomorrow. 
What  are  you  told  to  do  in  the  first  sentence?     Breathe 

Itfjrough  your  nostrils. 
What  are  you  told  to  do  in  the  second  sentence  ? 
Find  other  sentences  that  tell  you  to  do  something. 


Find  sentences  that  tell  you  not  to  do  something. 

These  sentences  tell  or  command  you  to  do  something,  or 
not  to  do  something.    They  are  commands. 

Who  can  give  the  monitors  a  command  about  the  black- 
boards ?    Clean  the  blackboards,  Rachel. 

What  word  do  polite  people  use  when  they  command 
others  to  do  a  service  for  them  ?    Please  is  the  word  used. 

Give  another  command  and  show  your  good  manners  at 
the  same  time.  Please  lend  me  a  reader.  Pick  up  that  paper, 
please,  etc. 

What  punctuation  mark  is  used  with  commands? 

What  other  kind  of  sentence  calls  for  the  use  of  a  period? 

IV.  ^ 

(Have  these  sentences  classified  as  statements,  questions, 
commands.  They  may  be  written  on  oak  tag  and  laid,  sen- 
tence side  down,  on  the  desks.  At  a  given  signal  the  children 
read  the  sentences  silently.  At  another  signal  they  group 
themselves.  Those  whose  sentences  are  statements  stand  at 
the  right  of  the  room,  those  with  questions  at  the  back,  those 
with  commands  at  the  left.  The  teacher  calls  a  member  of 
each  group  in  turn  to  read  her  sentence.  Those  who  have 
joined  the  wrong  group  take  their  seats.  The  group  that  has 
the  largest  number  of  standees  when  the  sentences  are  all 
read,  is  the  winner.) 

Does  your  head  ache? 

Bring  a  bath  towel  tomorrow. 

Jennie  is  the  cleanest  girl  in  our  class. 

Who  discovered  America  ? 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  our  President. 

Place  your  hands  on  your  hips. 

We  have  a  bank  in  our  school. 

Why  do  you  fail  so  often? 

Please  hand  me  a  pencil. 

Do  you  clean  your  teeth  after  each  meal? 

There  are  forty  pupils  in  our  class. 

Do  not  lean  against  the  window. 

When  do  you  use  an  interrogation  mark  ? 

Some  of  our  girls  are  in  the  orchestra. 

Hang  your  coat  in  the  wardrobe. 

What  mark  did  you  get  in  deportment? 

We  are  in  the  war  to  win. 

Come  early  to  school  tomorrow. 

How  often  do  you  go  to  the  moving  pictures  ? 

Save  the  money  and  buy  Thrift  Stamps. 

American  soldiers  are  fighting  in  France. 

(Have  the  children  give  statements,  questions  and  com- 
mands, orally  and  in  writing.  Require  them  to  state  what  the 
sentence  is,  when  they  give  it.)  • 

VI. 

(Give  the  definition  and  see  that  it  is  memorized.  Insist 
upon  an  illustration  being  given  with  a  definition ;  but  encour- 
age the  children  to  produce  original  illustrations.) 

Definition. 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  statement,  a 
question,  or  a  command. 

John  is  a  good  boy  is  a  statement.  Is  John  a  good  boy?  is 
a  question.    Sit  dozvn,  John,  is  a  command.  , 
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(Divide  the  class  into  four  groups.  Assign  one  group  to 
give  statements;  another  to  ask  questions;  a  third  to  give 
commands,  and  a  fourth  to  watch  for  mistakes.  Give  the 
children  a  few  minutes  to  think  up  sentences,  and  then  give 
each  group  in  turn  a  chance  to  say  them.  A  child  who  makes 
a  mistake  may  be  claimed  by  another  group.  For  instance,  a 
child  in  the  statement  group  gives  a  command.  The  command 
group  claims  her.  If  the  "commands"  do  not  notice  the  error, 
the  watches  call  upon  the  one  who  made  the  mistake  to  take 
her  seat.  The  winning  group  is  the  one  with  the  fewest 
losses,  and  the  greatest  "claims.") 

Review. 

Nouns. 
I. 

(Use  objects  to  introduce  sentences  containing  familiar 
nouns.) 

What  is  the  name  of  this  object?    (Touch  a  desk.) 

It  is  a  desk.    (Write  the  name  on  the  blackboard.) 

What  is  this  word  used  as  the  name  of?  The  word  desk 
is  used  as  the  name  of  this  object. 

(Place  a  number  of  sentences  on  the  board,  or  distribute 
slips  of  oak  tag  upon  which  sentences  have  been  written.) 

The  chair  is  near  the  table. 

Throw  the  paper  into  the  basket. 

Take  the  pointer  in  your  hand. 

Please  open  the  door. 

We  like  to  come  to  school. 

Where  did  you  find  your  cap? 

Don't  you  like  the  front  seat  ? 

I  lost  my  library  card. 

The  other  girls  will  help  you  to  find  it. 

I  think  I  droped  it  in  the  street. 

Pick  up  that  broken  crayon. 

Some  one  let  it  fall  on  the  floor. 

Place  your  pen  in  the  groove  of  your  desk. 

I  bought  two  new  blotters. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Washington  in  our  room. 

The  basket  is  in  the  corner  near  the  window. 

The  new  books  are  in  the  closet. 

You  need  an  envelope  for  your  letter. 

Do  not  let  the  door  bang. 

Please  open  the  window. 

(Call  upon  the  pupils  to  name  the  words  that  are  used  as 
nouns.    Train  them  to  give  an  illustration  with  a  definition.) 

Definition. 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name.  Desk,  pencil,  brick  are 
jisually  nouns. 

(Pick  out   nouns  in  readers  and  other  books.) 

II. 

The  following  words  are  usually  nouns: 


door 

desk 

pen  (not  pen 

Moses 

blotter 

Jennie 

point) 

envelope 

paper 

chair 

penholder 

floor 

basket 

blackboard 

pencil 

picture 

groove  (of 

crayon 

Rachel 

closet 

desk) 

pointer 

b6ok 

window 

Sarah 

seat 

New  list : 
head 
eyebrows 
lips 
tongue 
chin 
arm 


hair 

nose 

Nathan 

ears 

Miriam 

elbow 


face 

nostrils 

teeth 

Rebecca 

forehead 

wrist 


eyes 

mouth 

Israel 

neck 

throat 

fingers 


Plurals  of  Nouns. 

Review  Rule  I. 

Plural 

heads 

tongues 

chins 

arms 

elbows 

noses 

faces 

nostrils 

wrists 


Singular 

head 

tongue 

chin 

arm 

elbow 

nose 

face 

nostril 

wrist 

How  is  the  plural  of  these  nouns  formed?  The  plural  is 
formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular. 

Give  the  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plurals  of  these 
nouns. 

Rule  I — The  plural  of  most  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  .y 
to  the  singular. 

II. 

New  Work: 

(Give  a  list  of  nouns  like  the  following.  Write  them  on 
the  blackboard  under  the  headings,  singular  and  plural.  In 
some  cases,  give  the  singular  a  call  upon  the  pupils  to  supply 
the  plural.  In  other  cases  give  the  plural  and  ask  for  the 
singular  to  be  given.) 


Singular 

class 

brush 

church 

stitch 

tax 

fish 

fox 

sash 

wish 

box 

glass 

How  is  the  plural  of  box  formed? 
singular. 

How  are  the  plurals  of  the  other  words  on  the  list  formed? 
By  adding  es  to  the  singular. 

Pick  out  the  words  that  end  in  x  in  the  singular.    How  is 
their  plural  formed  ? 

Name  the  nouns  that  end  in  sh  in  the  singular,     jflow  is 
their  plural  formed?  \ 

How  many  nouns  end  in  ch  in  the  singular  ?    How  is  then 
plural  formed? 

Name  two  nouns  that  end  in  j  in  the  singular.    How  is  the 
plural  formed? 

{To  be ' continued.) 


Plural 

classes 

brushes 

churches 

stitches 

taxes 

fishes 

foxes 

sashes 

wishes 

boxes 

glasses 

By  adding  es  to  the 
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LANGUAGE— 4A 

{Continued  from  April,  1918.) 

ClassiUcation  of  Sentences. 

(In  dealing  with  the  classification  of  sentences,  give  con- 
stant opportunity  for  the  review  of  subject  and  predicate.) 

What  Things  Do. 

I- 

(Have  one  child  at  a  time  perforin  some  definite  action. 
Call  on  other  children  to  describe  it  in  a-  sentence.) 
Alary  ran  across  the  room. 
Jennie  clapped  her  hands  twice. 
Sarah  dropped  a  book  on  the  floor. 
Rachel  threw  the  paper  into  the  basket. 
My  aunt  made  this  dress. 
Dora  watered  the  plants. 
I  read  this  story.  ' 

Rose  spilled  the  ink. 
She  wiped  it  up. 

Jennie  threw  the  paper  on  the  floor. 
The  sun  warms  the  earth. 
The  rain  wet  the  street. 
The  girl  kissed  her  mother. 
Ida  visited  her  uncle. 

What  is  Done  to  Things. 

I-    ' 

The  paper  was  thrown  into  the  basket. 

The  book  was  dropped  on  the  floor. 

The  clothing  is  washed  every  week. 

The  home  work  is  done  every  day. 

The  girls  are  taught  by  the  teacher. 

The  plants  are  watered. 

The  seeds  were  planted. 

The  bad  girls  were  scolded. 

The  baby  was  fed  by  its  mother. 

The  kitten  was  petted  by  Ida. 

Two  stamps  were  bought  by  Rose. 

The  floor  was  swept  yesterday. 

The  boy  was  chased  by  the  man. 

Jennie  was  nursed  by  her  mother. 

The  children  were  praised  by  the  teacher. 

The  earth  was  covered  by  the  snow. 

The  windows  were  washed. 

The  air  is  warmed  by  the  sun. 

The  card  was  torn  by  her. 

The  books  were  read  by  the  class. 
_    My  face  was  washed. 
P  Her  hair  was  combed.  ' 

The  baby  drank  the  milk. 

Mary  broke  my  doll. 

The  children  ate  the  bread. 

The  boys  waved  their  flags. 

We  heard  the  sweet  music. 

The  tired  girls  sat  under  a  tree. 

The  lines  kept  to  the  right. 

The  man  sold  fresh  fish. 

The  woman  bought  some  apples. 

Bessie  cleaned  her  shoes. 


(Lead  the  children  to  see  that  each  sentence  tells  what 
some  person  or  thing  does  or  did.) 

All  these  sentences  tell  what  things  do. 

II. 

Require  children  to  write  or  to  give  orally,  sentences  tell- 
ing what  things  do. 

The  flag  was  waved  by  the  girl. 

The  leaves  were  blown  away. 

The  bell  was  rung. 

What  was  done  to  the  paper  ? 

What  was  done  to  the  book? 

(Lead  the  children  to  see  that  each  sentence  tells  about 
something  done  to  something  else.) 

All  these  are  sentences  which  tell  what  is  done  to  things. 

n. 

Require  pupils  to  give  orally  and  in  writing  sentences 
telling  what  is  done  to  things. 

What  the  Qualities  of  Things  Are. 

I. 

The  apple  is  sweet. 

The  days  are  long  in  summer. 

Green  apples  are  often  sour. 

The  orange  is  very  juicy. 

The  earth  is  round. 

The  winter  was  cold. 

The  soldiers  are  very  brave. 

Jennie  is  always  attentive. 

The  boy  is  kind  to  his  sister. 

The  girl  is  helpful  to  her  mother. 

Coflfee  is  not  good  for  a  baby. 

She  is  a  lovable  girl. 

The  spring  days  are  pleasant. 

Arithmetic  is  often  difficult. 

Geography  is  easy  for  me. 

Sugar  is  very  sweet. 

That  lemon  is  very  sour. 

Each  of  the  above  sentences  tells  about  the  quality  of  some- 
thing. 

Pick  out  some  of  the  words  which  describe  quality. 
What  Things  Are. 

I. 

Gold  is  a  metal. 

An  apple  is  a  fruit. 

A  cat  is  an  animal. 

Marble  is  a  mineral. 

Farming  is  an  occupation. 

Mary  is  a  good  girl. 

Fido  is  a  good  little  dog. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  a  baker. 

The  rose  is  a  lovely  flower. 

Ida  is  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  Levy  is  my  aunt. 

This  man  is  a  butcher. 

Rose  is  a  graceful  dancer. 

My  sister  is  a  good  singer. 

The  fly  is  an  insect. 

The  tiger  is  a  large  animal. 

I  am  a  girl. 

Kitty  is  my  little  cat. 
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My  uncle  is  a  painter. 

She  is  a  good  cook. 

Give  a  number  of  sentences  of  the  first  two  types,  on  the 
blackboard,  or,  on  strips  of  oak-tag  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Have  the  children  group  the  sentences  into  those  telling  (a) 
what  things  do,  (b)  what  is  done  to  things. 

The  little  canary  sings  very  sweetly. 

The  baker  bakes  good  bread  for  us. 

The  dirty  floor  was  scrubbed  by  the  woman. 

My  mother  makes  my  dresses. 

The  roses  were  gathered  by  Jennie. 

The  plants  were  watered  by  Lillie. 

The  cat  cried  for  some  milk. 

The  children  were  scolded  by  their  mother. 

The  flags  were  carried  by  the  girls. 

This  sweater  was  made  by  my  sister. 

Gussie  sold  five  stamps. 

The  pin  was  lost  by  my  brother. 

Our  class  made  this  cake. 

The  boys  built  a  house  for  the  birds. 

This  story  was  read  to  us  by  our  teacher. 

Two  girls  sang  a  pretty  song  to  us. 

The  poem  was  recited  by  Mary. 

Our  class  gave  an  entertainment. 

My  hat  was  was  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

The  reader  was  torn  by  the  baby. 

Review. 
I. 
Sentences,  Statements. 
Mary  has  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes. 
Jennie  made  a  pretty  dress  for  her  sister. 
I  combed  my  hair  this  morning. 
I  like  to  take  a  bath  in  school. 
Mary  watered  the  plants  every  afternoon. 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  are  in  the  Old  World. 
The  earth  is  composed  of  land  and  water. 
I  must  respect  my  parents. 
We  should  all  try  to  be  polite. 
Good  manners  can  be  had  by  all. 
We  live  in  North  America. 
The  United  States  is  God's  country. 
The  ocean  nearest  us  is  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  four  other  oceans. 
The  largest  continent  is  Asia. 
New  York  is  our  city. 
Mr.  Hylan  is  our  mayor. 

(Lead  the  children  to  see  that  each  sentence  tells  some- 
thing, that  it  is  a  statement.  Give  the  word  statement :  use  it 
and  see  that  it  is  used.) 

New  Work. 
A  sentence  used  as  a  statement  is  al5o  called  a  declarative 
sentence.     (Use  the  term  declarative  hereafter.) 

DeHnition. 
A  declarative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  state- 
ment. 

II. 

Questions. 
Did  you  go  to  bed  early? 
Did  you  come  to  school  early? 


Have  they  done  their  home  work? 
Has  John  blue  eyes  or  brown  eyes  ? 
Did  you  hurt  your  wrist? 
Have  you  time  to  play  now  ? 
What  time  is  it? 

On  what  day  do  you  go  to  the  recreation  center  ? 
Which  lesson  do  you  like  best? 
When  is  your  birthday? 
In  what  year  were  you  born? 
Were  you  deficient  last  month? 
Do  you  always  get  a  in  deportment? 
How  many  Thrift  Stamps  have  you? 
What  do  you  do  with  the  newspapers  ? 
Do  you  collect  tin  foil  ? 
Which  country  will  win  the  war? 
Which  flag  do  you  love  best? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  each  sentence  asks  something ; 
that  it  is  a  question. 

Review  rule. 
Place  an  interrogation  mark  after  a  question. 


III. 

Commands. 

Breathe  through  your  nostrils.  [ 

Keep  your  mouth  closed. 

Clean  your  teeth  after  every  meal. 

Please  do  not  carry  your  handkerchief  in  your  hand. 

Please  braid  your  hair  neatly. 

Keep  to  the  right  when  going  up  and  down  stairs. 

Do  not  talk  in  the  halls. 

Remember  to  knock  at  the  door. 

Hold  your  head  up. 

Sew  your  torn  dress  now. 

Speak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

Comb  your  hair  back  neatly. 

Tie  your  ribbon. 

Put  your  hat  on  if  you  are  going  out. 

Wait  for  me  in  the  hall,  please. 

Hurry  and  get  my  coat. 

Do  not  interrupt  me. 

Hold  this  tightly  in  your  hands. 

Do  not  tease  the  cat. 

Walk  softly  when  you  go  in. 

Deliver  your  message  clearly. 

Listen  to  what  I  am  saying. 

Do  not  stand  there. 

Run  for  the  doctor. 

Each  of  the  above  sentences  is  a  command.     It  tells  some 
person  or  thing  to  do  something,  or  not  to  do  something. 
(Review  the  definition.) 

Definition :  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  state- 
ment, a  question  or  a  command. 

John  is  a  good  boy,  is  a  statement. 

Is  John  a  good  boy?  is  a  question. 

Sit  down.  John,  is  a  command. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  April,  1918.) 
II. 

Drill  on  the  use  of  my,  mine,  her,  hers,  yaur,  yours,  their, 
theirs,  our,  ours. 

This  is  my  book. 

The  book  is  mine. 

It  is  her  umbrella. 

The  umbrella  is  hers. 

This  is  your  chair. 

That  seat  is  yours. 

That  is  their  house. 

The  house  opposite  is  theirs. 

The  United  States  is  our  country. 

The  country  we  love  is  ours. 

The  red  hat  is  Lucy's ;  the  blue  one  is  mine. 

My  coat  is  on  a  hanger;  the  one  on  the  floor  is  hers. 

I  like  my  dress  better  than  yours. 

Our  school  is  nicer  than  theirs. 

Her  shoes  are  larger  than  mine. 

She  took  your  gloves  instead  of  hers. 

Their  sister  is  older  than  ours. 

Her  brother  is  taller  than  mine. 

Their  writing  is  better  than  yours. 

Our  English  is  better  than  theirs. 

What  noun  is  modified  by  the  pronoun  my  in  the  first  sen- 
tence ? 

What  word  modifies  umbrella  in  the  third  sentence? 

Find  nouns  in  other  sentences  that  are  modified  by  pro- 
nouns. 

Name  some  possessive  pronouns  that  do  not  seem  to  modify 
any  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  words  that  are  modified  by  my,  her,  your,  their  and  our 
are  always  easy  to  find. 

HI. 

Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with,  her,  hers,  your, 
yours,  their,  theirs,  our,  ours. 

This  is book. 

That  violin  is . 


house  is  over  there. 


Is  this  hat ? 

I  have  not  found  — 
These  papers  are 


papers. 


class  is  very  patriotic. 

Jennie  has red  pencil. 

This  pencil  is . 


class  gave  an  entertainment. 

We  gave mother  a  pretty  plant. 

room  is  bright  and  sunny. 

faces  are  cheerful  and  pleasant. 

Is little  sister  in  school? 

girls  danced  gracefully. 

Have  you  read new  book  ? 

IV. 

Some  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case  are : 
her  their  mine 

his  its  your 

your  my  theirs 

thy  thine 

The  last  two  are  ustd  !rt  poetry. 


our 

ours 

whose 


(Drill  to  help  children  to  distinguish  between  the  posses- 
siVes  its  and  whose,  and  the  contractions  it's  and  who's.) 
Who's  going  to  the  park  with  me  ? 
Whose  book  is  on  the  desk? 
The  dog  hurt  its  paw. 
It's  nearly  time  for  school.  , 

I  don't  know  whose  pen  this  is. 
The  box  has  lost  its  cover. 
Who's  making  that  noise? 
I  can't  tell  whose  voice  it  is. 
I  think  it's  a  girl  from  our  class. 
The  bird  is  building  its  nest. 
It's  in  a  tree  near  my  window. 
In  whose  garden  is  the  tree? 
It  belongs  to  a  soldier  who's  in  camp. 
It's  time  for  spring  to  come. 
I  wish  summer  were  here  with  its  warm  breezes. 
Whose  turn  is  it  to  play  ? 

time  to  get  up  now. 

The  little  bir,d  had  hurt foot. 

a  beautiful  day  for  a  sail. 

I  wonder  if mine. 

Do  you  know wrong  to  tell  lies  ? 

better  to  do  your  studying  now. 

The  mouse  peeped  out  of hole. 

■  your  flag  and  my  flag. 


VI. 

Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  whose  or  who's, 
its  or  it's. 

new  book  is  this? 

I  do  not  know paper  was  torn. 

making  that  noise  ? 

little  girl  are  you  ? 

Do  you  know pin  was  lost  ? 

answer  was  wrong? 

singing  so  gaily  ? 

'  I  know coming  tomorrow. 

knitting  this  scarf. 

Mary  will  tell  you yam  it  is. 

Annie  does  not  know needles  they  are. 

washing  the  dishes  for  her? 

I  saw  the  girl happy  and  bright. 

Can  you  guess voice  that  is? 

doing  the  best  work? 

sitting  in  my  chair? 

coat  are  you  wearing? 

Do  you  know class  she  is  in? 

The  girl work  is  finished  may  stand. 

hat  was  blown  away? 

Mary  called  Mrs.  Brown  come  into  the  house. 

An  apostrophe  is  never  used  with  the  possessive  case  of 
pronouns. 

An  apostrophe  used  with  a  pronoun  indicates  a' contraction. 

Review  rule : 

An  apostrophe  is  used  to  show  that  one  or  more  letters 
have  been  omitted. 

(Lead  pupils,  when  in  doubt,  to  try  to  substitute  an  omitted 
letter.) 
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What  two  words  are  contracted  to  make  who's?  Who  and 
is  are  the  words. 

Read  the  first  sentence  without  the  contraction.  Who  is 
going  to  the  park? 

Can  you  separate  whose  in  the  second  sentence  into  two 
words? 

Review. 

Quotations. 
(Present  a  number  of  sentences  in  which  direct  unbroken 
quotations  are  included.) 

Jennie  said,  "Please  hand  me  my  book." 

Sarah  said,  "Your  book  is  not  here." 

Call  attention  to  the  position  of  quotation  marks. 

Rule.  Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  every  quotation. 

Drills. 
.1. 

Present  a  number  of  sentences  in  which  direct  unbroken 
quotations  are  included,  but  in  which  they  are  introduced  in 
different  forms  by  different  words. 

The  teacher  said,  "Please  remember  to  do  your  home  work." 

The  little  girl  asked  the  teacher,  "May  I  help  Rachel  with 
her  arithmetic  ?" 

"It  will  be  very  kind  of  you  to  do  so,"  replied  the  teacher. 

"When  may  I  bring  my  sister  to  school  ?"  questioned  Rachel. 

"When  she  is  six  years  old,"  answered  Sarah. 

(Call  attention  to  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  commas,  and 
capitals. 

Give  frequent  opportunity  for  the  repetition  of  the  rule.) 

II. 

Place  sentences  like  the  following  on  the  board : 

Come  and  play  ball  shouted  the  boy. 

His  friend  answered  I  have  no  time  today. 

Let  the  children  place  the  quotation  marks  and  commas. 

III. 

Use  sentences  containing  quotations,  in  the  daily  dictation 
exercises. 

IV. 

Have  pupils  write  original  sentences  in  which  quotation 
marks  are  used. 

New  Work. 

Broken  Quotations. 

I. 

Present  a  number  of  sentences  containing  direct  unbroken 
quotations. 

The  teacher  said,  "Work  hard  for  good  posture."  . 

"I  am  doing  my  best,"  responded  the  girl. 
"The  result  is  not  satisfactory,"  remarked  the  principal. 

Read  the  first  sentence.    What  did  the  teacher  say? 

Who  said  that?    The  teacher  said  it. 

Change  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentences. 
"Work  hard  for  good  posture,"  said  the  teacher. 

"Work  hard,"  said  the  teacher,  "for  good  posture." 

The  second  sentence  contains  a  broken  quotation. 

(Recall  the  following  rule:) 


Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  every  direct  quotation. 

(Teach  the  following  rule:) 

Commas  are  used  to  set  off  direct  quotations  from  the 
words  introducing  them. 

Why  are  the  words  said  the  teacher  not  enclosed  by  quota- 
tion marks  ? 

« 

Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  commas  and  the  quotation 

marks  in  the  following  sentences. 

"Mary,"  said  Jennie,  "will  you  please  button  my  dress?" 
"Annie,"  called  her  mother,  "come  into  the  house  now." 
"My  dress,"  the  Httle  girl  answered,  "was  torn  on  a  nail." 
"How  many  books,"  I  inquired,  "have  you  read  this  term?" 
"Where,"  asked  the  woman,  "did  you  find  this  pin?" 
"Come  here,"  requested  the  woman,  "and  help  me,  please." 
"Your  duty,"  cried  the  man,  "is  to  your  country." 
"Give  the  names,"  said  she,  "of  the  girls  who  joined  the 

Red  Cross." 

"Oh,  mother,"  shouted  Ruth  running  into  the  room,  "I  have 

lost  the  money." 

"Ida,"  questioned  her  aunt,  "have  you  been  doing  your 

work?" 

"Yes,  aunt,"  replied  Rose,  "I  have  just  finished  it." 

"I  only  regret,"  said  Nathan  Hale,  "that  I  have  but  one  life 

to  give  to  my  country!" 

"Give  me  liberty,"  shouted  Patrick  Henry,  "or  give  me 

death !" 

"How  glad  I  am,"  said  Ruth,  "that  all  the  girls  joined  the 

Red  Cross." 

"I  promise,"  said  the  woman,  "not  to  waste  food." 

"Well,  my  child,"  asked  the   doctor,   "how   do  you   feel 

today?" 

"Oh,  doctor,"  cried  the  child,  "I  have  a  pain  in  my  head." 

II. 

Present  a  number  of  sentences  containing  broken  quota- 
tions, but  omitting  the  quotation  marks  and  commas. 

John  said  his  mother  will  you  go  to  the  store  for  me. 

I  would  like  answered  John  to  help  you  in  any  way  I 
can. 

The  grapes  muttered  the  fox  are  sour. 

Grandmother  said  Red  Riding  Hood  what  big  eyes  you 
have. 

Mary  said  her  mother  have  you  done  what  you  were 
told? 

Jennie  said  Rose  I  have  bought  five  Thrift  Stamps  this 
month. 

I  am  glad  replied  Jennie  that  you  are  so  patriotic. 

Mother  said  the  child  will  I  be  well  soon? 

Pussy  cat  asked  the  little  girl  where  have  you  been? 

I  know  thought  the  girl  that  my  teacher  will  like  this 
writing. 

Oh  mother  shouted  Mary  running  in  I  have  won  the 
prize. 

O  velvet  bee  she  sang,  you're  a  dusty  fellow. 

Sister  Anne  she  called  do  you  see  anyone  coming? 

Walk  softly  whispered  my  mother  or  you  will  wake  the 
baby. 

No,  John,  answered  his  father  you  can  not  go  now. 

Here  shouted  the  boy  catch  this  ball. 

{To  be  continued.)  ,  ^| 
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//. 

(Give  sentences  containing  words  of  address.   Direct  chil- 
dren to  insert  commas  in  the  right  places.) 

Rachel  please  come  to  my  party  next  week. 

When  you  are  going  home  Rebecca  we  will  walk  together. 

Come  with  me  Rose  I  am  going  to  the  library. 

Take  my  seat  madam  I  like  to  stand. 

Don't  cry  baby  I  have  found  your  doll. 

We  must  help  to  win  the  war  girls. 

Boys  don't  waste  time  when  your  country  needs  you. 

We  will  work  for  you  Uncle  Sam. 

Rose  your  book  is  on  the  floor. 

You  forgot  to  water  the  plants  Josephine. 

There  will  be  a  ball  game  tomorrow  boys. 

I  would  like  sir  to  help  you  across  the  street. 

Here  Elizabeth  are  the  gloves  you  lost. 

Americans  do  you  want  Germany  to  win  ? 

You  can  help  housewives  by  saving  food. 

Join  the  Red  Cross  everybody  and  join  now. 

Save  your  pennies  little  children  and  buy  Thrift  Stamps. 

Respect  your  flag  citizens. 

Do  you  remember  Jane  you  promised  to  visit  me? 

Yes  Mother  I  will  help  you  now. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  in  the  first  sen- 
tence ? 

In  that  drawer,  madam,  you  will  find  the  silk. 

What  punctuation  marks  are  used  in  the  first  sentence? 
Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  period. 

Who  is  spoken  to  in  the  first  sentence?     Mary  is  spoken 
to. 

How  do  you  punctuate  the  words  of  address? 

Ask  pupils  to  give  sentences  containing  words  of  address. 

IV. 

(See  that  this  rule  is  memorized.) 
Rule: 

A  comma  is  used  to  set  off  words  of  address. 


I 


Exclamations. 

I. 

"Help !  help !"  shouted  the  boy,  when  he  saw  the  wolf. 


"What  a  beautiful  flower!"  cried  the  little  girl. 
"Ring!  Grandfather,  ring  for  liberty!"  exclaimed  the  boy. 
"Fire!  Fire!"  shouted  the  man. 
Look!     Please  look  at  the  baby. 
Oh  I  I  bumped  my  head. 
Hush !     This  is  no  time  for  talk. 
Hark !    Do  you  hear  the  bells  ? 
.    Alas!    Many  must  die  before  peace  comes. 
Hurrah !     We  won  the  game. 
Hello!    Did  you  call  me? 
Well !    Is  that  your  best  work  ? 

Shame!    Would  you  let  an  old  kdy  stand  while  you  are 
seated  ? 

Buy  Thrift  Stamps!    Buy  them  now! 
Enlist!    Your  country  calls  you. 
Save  food !    It  will  win  the  war. 


"Hurry,  America !"  cry  the  AUies.  ^ 

"Liberty  or  Death !"  shouted  Patrick  Henry.  .   .  ^ 

Do  your  bit !    Do  it  now !  , 

"What  a  beautiful  sunset!"  exclaimed  Grace. 

Walk  quickly!    We  may  be  late. 

How  did  the  boy  in  the  first  sentence  feel  when  he  shouted 

"Help!"? 

What  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  second  sentence  ? 

Select  sentences  that  express   fear,  excitement,  pleasure, 

haste,  disapproval,  sorrow. 

All  these   sentences   express  strong  feeling.     Notice  the 

punctuation. 

//. 

Rule: 

An  exclamation  mark  is  used  after  a  word  or  sentence 
expressing  strong  feeling. 

///.       , 

(Call  upon  pupils  for  sentences  in  which  the  exclamatioti 
mark  should  be  used.) 

The  Hyphen. 
Review  rule: 

A  hyphen  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  show  that  one 
or  more  syllables  of  a  word  are  carried  to  the  next  line. 
New  work: 

Place  a  number  of  compound  words,  in  which  the  hyphen 
is  used,  upon  the  blackboard :  To-day,  to-morrow,  man-servant, 
to-night,  maid-servant. 

(Call  upon  the  pupils  to  supply  other  hyphenated  words. 
Call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  hyphen. 

See  that  the  following  rule  is  memorized :) 

A  hyphen  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  some  compound 
words. 

Quotations. 
Review: 

(Present  a  number  of  sentences  in  which  direct,  Mibroken 
quotations  are  included.) 

Jennie  said,  "Please  hand  me  my  book." 

Sarah  said,  "Your  book  is  not  here." 

(Call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  quotation  marks.) 
Rule: 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  every  direct  quota- 
tion. 

'  Drills. 

/. 

(Present  number  of  sentences  in  which  direct,  unbroken 
quotations  are  included,  but  in  which  they  are  introduced  in 
different  forms  and  by  different  words.) 

The  teacher  said,  "Please  remember  to  do  your  home 
work." 

The  little  girl  asked  the  teacher.  "May  I  help  Rachel  with 
her  arithmetic?" 

"It  will  be  very  kind  of  you  to  do  so,"  replied  the  teacher. 

"May  I  bring  my  sister  to  school  ?"  questioned  Rachel. 

"When  she  is  six  years  old,"  answered  the  teacher. 

(Call  attention  to  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  commas,  and 
capitals. 

Give  frequent  opportunity  for  the  renetition  of  the  rule.t 
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//. 

(Place  sentences  like  the  following  on  the  board.) 

Come  and  play  ball  shouted  the  boy. 

His  friend  answered  I  have  no  time  to-day. 

(Let  the  children  place  the  quotation  marks  and  commas.) 

(Use  sentences  containing  quotations  in  the  daily  dictation 
exercises.) 

IV. 

(Have  children  write  original  sentences  in  which  quota- 
tion marks  are  used.) 

Broken  Quotations. 

/.     ' 

.(Present  a  number  of  sentences  containing  direct,  unbroken 
quotations.) 

The  teacher  said,  "Work  hard  for  good  posture." 

What  was  said  in  the  above  sentence?  Work  hard  for 
good  posture. 

Who  said  that  ?    The  teacher  said  it. 

(Change  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence.) 

Work  hard  for  good  posture,"  said  the  teacher. 

"Work  hard,"  said  the  teacher,  "for  good  posture." 

The  second  sentence  contains  a  broken  quotation. 

Recall  the  following  rules. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  every  direct  quota- 
tion. 

Commas  are  used  to  set  off  direct  quotations  from  the 
words  introducing  them. 

Why  are  the  words  said  the  teacher  not  enclosed  by  quota- 
tion marks? 

Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  commas. 

//. 

(Present  a  number  of  sentences  containing  broken  quota- 
tions, but  without  the  quotation  marks  and  commas.) 
John  said  his  mother  will  you  go  to  the  store  for  me 
I  would  like  answered  John  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can 
(Direct  pupils  to  supply  the  missing  punctuation  marks.) 

Have  the  pupils  give  sentences  containing  broken  quota- 
tions. 

New  Work. 

Prepositions. 

(The  definition  of  preposition  is  not  to  be  taught  in  this 
grade.  The  children  are  to  be  led  as  far  as  possible  to  recognize 
prepositions  and  to  use  the  word.) 

/. 

(Give  a  number  of  sentences  containing  prepositions. 

Point  out  prepositions  in  a  few  sentences.  Illustrate  the 
character  of  the  preposition  by  actjon.  For  instance,  place  a 
book  on  the  desk.    Write  on  the  board : 

The  book  is  on  the  desk.  Tell  the  children  that  the  word 
on  in  this  sentence  is  a  preposition. 

Lead  the  children  to  give  other  sentences  containing  prepo- 
sitions by  changing  the  position  of  the  book.) 

The  book  is  under  the  desk. 

The  book  is  in  the  desk. 

The  book  is  beside  the  inkwell. 


The  book  is  between  the  ruler  and  the  pencil. 
( Call  upon  the  children  to  name  the  proposition  in  each  sen- 
tence:) 

She  went  with  her  brother. 

They  were  not  at  school. 

Jennie  and  Sara  played  in  the  rain. 

She  went  out  before  me. 

Thomas  ran  after  Edward. 

The  paper  is  under  the  blotter. 

The  picture  hangs  over  the  desk. 

My  house  is  between  Kate's  and  Mary's. 

When  did  you  hear  from  your  brother? 

I  expect  him  to  come  by  the  next  train. 

There  are  pictures  in  this  book. 

Please  put  the  cup  on  the  table. 

Place  the  knife  beside  it. 

Susan's  turn  is  before  mine. 

My  brother  went  to  France. 

After  the  war  we  will  have  peace. 

We  have  been  at  war  one  year. 

Before  summer  comes,  we  have  spring. 

She  sits  beside  me  in  school. 

The  little  boy  ran  across  the  street. 

Ida  looked  under  the  table  for  the  paper. 

//. 

(Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  prepositions:) 

Ida  was  hiding the  door. 

I  found  the  book the  top  shelf. 

She  will  go you  and  me. 

The  girls  marched  the  flag. 

The  men  ran the  hill. 

The  aeroplane  flew the  city. 

The  children  walked the  bridge. 

The  girl  Hfted  her  head —  the  pillow. 

I  have  ten  cents this  envelope. 

Dora  has  four  Thrift  Stamps her  card. 

What  have  I in  my  hand  ? 


I  put  the  pencils 


the  drawer. 
the  oranges. 


She  found  an  apple 

Jennie  sits her  sister. 

She  walked me  in  the  street. 

Ella  went  to  school Jane. 

John  threw  the  ball Thomas. 

See  if  the  ball  is the  table. 

Do  you  sit Jennie  and  Mabel  ? 


Put  the  butter 


the  ice  box. 
III. 


Call  upon  pupils  to  give  sentences  containing  prepositions 
and  to  name  the  preposition. 

The  girl  gave  the  doll  to  her  sister.    To  is  a  preposition. 

IV. 
(Direct   the   pupils   to   compile   and   memorize   a   list  of 
prepositions.) 

The  following  words  are  usually  prepositions : 

on  at  to  in 

into  under  between  among 

by  of  from  with 

over  up  down  beside 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Complements 

I. 

The  little  girl  is  very . 

The  boys  are  often . 

Mr.  Hylan  is  our . 

The  large,  fierce  animal  is  a . 

That  woman  appears  — -. . 

The  weather  becomes every  day. 

Mrs.  Blank  is  a . 

My  winter's  hat  is . 

Green  apples  taste . 

Days  are in  winter. 

Mr.  Blank  is  a . 


General  Pershing  is  an 
General  Foch  is  a 


American  soldiers  are . 

Evelyn  is  my  older . 

My  new  dress  is . 

The  sea  is  very just  now. 

The  nights  are in  summer. 

Rebecca  is  Jane's . 


Grace  and  Jennie  are 


Give  the  subject  of  each  sentence. 

What  part  of  each  sentence  is  incomplete? 

Add  to  the  predicate  of  the  first  sentence  one  word  which 
will  complete  it. 

(The  Httle  girl  is  very  good,  short,  pretty,  strong,  sick, 
well,  etc.) 

What  word  completes  the  predicate? 

Good  completes  the  predicate. 

What  part  of  speech  is  good? 

What  word  does  good  modify? 

Use  adjectives  to  complete  another  sentence. 

Tell  what  word  the  adjective  modifies. 

In  what  part  of  the  sentence  do  you  find  the  word  modified 
by  the  adjective? 

Give  the  subject  of  the  third  sentence. 

What  part  of  the  sentence  is  incomplete? 

Complete  the  sentence,  Mr.  Hylan  is  our  mayor. 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  mayor? 

What  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  word  mayor  used  to  com- 

■plete  ? 
L     In  the  sentence,  "This  is  he,"  what  word  completes  the 
predicate  ? 

What  part  of  speech  is  hef 

What  three  parts  of  speech  may  be  used  to  complete  the 
predicate  ? 

Supply  complements,  or  words  that  complete  the  predicate, 
to  all  the  other  sentences.  State  the  part  of  speech  of  each 
complement. 

II. 
Call  upon  the  pupils  to  give  sentences  using  the  following 
verbs :  be,  become,  feel,  look,  see,  smell,  taste.    Direct  them  to 
name  the  complements. 

III. 
(See  that  the  definition  is  memorized.) 
Definition. 


A  complement  is  a  word  used  with  a  verb  to  con:plete  the 
predicate. 

The  verbs  be,  become,  feel,  look,  smell,  and  taste  are  some 
of  the  verbs  that  usually  require  complements. 

Predicate  Adjectives 
My  sister  is  good. 
The  black  dog  was  gentle. 
My  hands  are  cold. 
My  new  ribbon  is  blue. 
The  grapes  are  sour. 
The  days  are  longer. 
She  is  happy. 

Celia  and  Rachel  are  obedient. 
Your  hands  feel  cold. 
This. apple  tastes  good. 
The  little  girl  looks  pretty. 
They  seemed  glad. 
We  shall  be  sorry  to  see  you  go. 
The  rose  smells  sweet. 
Ida  feels  sick. 

The  French  soldier  was  brave. 
How  wise  she  is. 
The  man  was  English. 
I  am  tall. 

The  oranges  were  sweet. 
Analyze  the  first  sentence. 
Name  the  predicate  verb. 
What  must  be  used  after  the  verb  is? 
Name  the  complement. 
What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  good? 
In  what  part  of  the  sentence  is  it  used? 
What  word  does  the  adjective  good  modify? 
In  what  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  word  sister? 

11. 

An  adjective  in  the  predicate  which  modifies  a  noun  or 
pronoun  in  the  subject  is  called  a  predicate  adjective. 

III. 
Call  upon  pupils  to  give  and  analyze  sentences  containing 
predicate  adjectives. 

Predicate  Nominatives 
The  Mississippi  is  the  longest  river  in  the  United  States. 
George  V.  is  king  of  England. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  president  of  the  United  States. 
My  father's  name  is  Isaac. 
I  am  a  pupil  in  this  school. 
George  Washington  was  the  first  president. 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Pershing  is  an  American  general. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Mary  and  Celia  are  good  girls. 
They  are  willing  workers. 
It  was  I  who  spoke. 
I  am  your  sister. 
That  was  she. 
The  dog  is  a  faithful  friend. 
He  is  my  cousin. 

The  man  in  uniform  is  her  brother. 
The  girls  were  May  and  Jessie. 
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Sam  and  Harry  were  the  leaders. 

This  is  his  coat. 

It  is  he. 

That  is  my  lunch. 

He  is  a  brave  man. 

Eli  Whitney  was  an  inventor. 

We  are  his  friends. 

John  is  a  carpenter. 

Nathan  Hale  was  a  patriot. 

One  of  our  great  poets  is  Longfellow. 

Give  the  subject,  and  the  predicate  of  the  first  sentence. 

What  is  the  subject  word  ? 

In  what  case  is  the  noun  Mississippi? 

Why  is  Mississippi  in  the  nominative  case? 

What  other  word  in  the  sentence  denotes  the  Mississippi? 

Change  the  sentence  so  that  the  word  river  is  the  subject. 

(The  longest  river  in  the  United  States  is  the  Mississippi.) 

Give  the  case  of  the  word  river. 

Why  is  river  in  the  nominative  case? 

Change  the  sentence  to  its  first  form.  What  word  in  the 
subject  is  in  the  nominative  case?  What  word  in  the  predi- 
cate is  in  the  nominative  case  ? 

II. 

A  word  in  the  predicate  which  denotes  the  thing  named 
by  the  subject  is  called  a  predicate  nominative. 

III. 
Give  sentences  containing  the  words  be,  is,  was,  were. 
Name  the  predicate  nominatives. 
Give  reasons. 

(See  that  the  same  form  is  used  in  all  such  drills.) 
This  man  is  a  doctor. 

The  noun  doctor  is  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the 
predicate  nominative  after  the  verb  is. 

IV. 
Review. 

A  complement  is  a  word  used  with  a  verb  to  complete  the 
predicate. 

The  verbs,  be,  become,  feel,  look,  smell,  and  taste  are  some 
of  the  verbs  that  usually  take  complements. 

A  complement  may  be  a  predicate  adjective,  or  a  predicate 
nominative. 

An  adjective  in  the  predicate  which  modifies  the  subject 
word  is  called  a  predicate  adjective. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  predicate,  which  denotes  the 
thing  named  by  the  subject,  is  called  a  predicate  nominative. 

Object  of  a  Verb 


The  shepherd  watches  his  sheep. 

Trees  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn. 

Squirrels  gather  nuts  for  the  winter. 

Sarah  bought  a  new  dress  last  week. 

She  laid  the  book  on  the  table. 

That  boy  always  tells  the  truth. 

Mary  and  Rose  made  their  own  dresses. 

Sara  trimmed  her  new  hat. 

The  careless  boy  broke  the  pitcher. 


She  wrote  a  long  letter. 

Henry  won  the  composition  prize.  * 

I  read  a  very  inters  ting  book. 

Emma  dropped  her  needle  on  the  floor. 

Minnie  lost  her  new  handkerchief. 

George  found  a  blotter  in  his  desk. 

Sam  bought  a  new  baseball  bat. 

The  8B  girls  sent  candy  to  the  soldiers. 

My  mother  cut  the  cake  for  me. 

Rachel  poured  the  water  on  the  plants. 

Grace  took  the  children  for  a  ride. 

She  brought  water  from  the  well. 

Dora  recited  the  poem  beautifully. 

The  teacher  praised  Ida's  work. 

She  enjoyed  the  entertainment. 

She  spilled  the  water  on  the  floor. 

Emma  filled  the  ink  wells  for  the  teacher. ' 

She  finished  the  scarf  last  week. 

Analyze  the  first  sentence. 

Name  the  verb  that  tells  what  the  shepherd  does.  Watches 
is  the  verb. 

What  does  the  shepherd  watch? 

He  watches  the  sheep. 

Analyze  the  second  sentence. 

Name  the  predicate  verb. 

Name  the  noun  that  tells  what  the  trees  lose. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  a  word  in  the  predicate  tells 
what  receives  the  action  expressed  by  the  predicate  verb. 

In  the  first  sentence*  the  action  is  expressed  by  watches. 
What  does  the  shepherd  watch? 

In  the  second  sentence  the  action  is  expressed  by  lose. 
What  do  the  trees  lose? 

In  the  third  sentence  the  action  is  expressed  by  gather. 
What  do  the  squirrels  gather? 

The  word  in  the  predicate  which  tells  what  receives  the 
action  expresed  by  the  predicate  verb  is  called  the  object. 

Give  the  object  in  each  of  the  foregoing  sentences. 

II. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  verbs  usually  followed  by 
objects: 

see  keep  lend  take 

tell  send  wear  teach 

sell  lay  buy  write 

III. 

Calls  upon  the  pupils  to  give  sentences  containing  objects, 
and  to  name  the  predicate  verb  and  the  object. 

IV. 
Give   a   number  of   sentences   containing   objects   and   a 
number  without.     Call  upon  pupils  to  pick  out  the  sentences 
with  objects,  and  those  that  have  none. 

V. 

A  word  that  is  the  object  of  a  verb  is  in  the  objective  case. 

(Use  the  term  objective  case  without  further  explana- 
tion.) 

I  bought  a  new  book. 

The  noun  book  is  in  the  objective  case  because  it  is  the 
object  of  the  verb  bought. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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IV. 
Analyze  the  following  sentences.     Classify  the  predicate 
verbs  under  the  headings  transitive  and  intransitive. 
The  ships  sailed  away. 
The  water  pipes  burst  during  the  winter. 
They  sat  very  still  and  listened  to  her. 
The  man  fought  bravely. 
He  caught  the  baseball. 

Mary  recited  a  lovely  poem  in  the  auditorium. 
The  baby  sleeps  well. 
Little  Rose  loves  her  big  sister. 
She  bought  a  new  dress  for  the  wedding. 
I  did  not  hear  the  answer. 
The  children  sat  under  the  trees. 
She  hurried  with  the  work. 
They  played  games  in  the  park. 
Puss  lay  in  front  of  the  fire. 
He  fell  down  the  stairs. 
The  tidy  girl  dusted  the  room. 
The  birds  flew  away. 
He  praised  her  good  work. 
•They  ran  away  very  quickly. 
The  brave  soldiers  won  a  great  victory. 
He  walked  very  quietly. 
Then  we  kissed  the  httle  maiden. 
I  will  come  when  you  call  me. 
My  father  reads  the  newspaper  in  the  evening. 
He  will  gather  some  flowers  for  me. 
The  boy  exchanged  the  cow  for  some  beans. 
She  went  to  the  closet  for  a  cup. 
The  girk  washed  the  dishes. 
He  spoke  kindly  to  the  poor  children. 
Lift  the  latch  and  come  in. 
She  drew  a  picture  on  the  board. 
We  sold  some  stamps  yesterday. 
John  dropped  the  letter  into  the  box. 
The  house  burned  down  yesterday. 

Agreement  of  Verb  With  Subject. 
I. 

She  an  amiable  child. 

We at  Palm  Beach  last  winter. 

My  cousin  and  I  very  good  friends. 

John now  at  Camp  Upton. 

William  and  James in  the  navy. 

I  not  going  to  school  to-day. 


They 
He  — 
They  ■ 
You- 
We- 
She- 
I 


—  coming  to  see  me  afterward, 
not  an  excellent  soldier. 

—  not  afraid  to  die  for  the  flag. 

—  not  old  enough  to  go. 

■ in  6-B  next  term. 

happy  in  that  grade. 


two  brothers  and  a  sister. 

—  two  uncles  in  the  navy  now. 

-  a  father  in  the  Civil  War. 
no  love  for  slavery. 

Germany time  to  repent. 


She  - 
He  — 
They 


II. 

(Build  up  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  verbs  be  and  have, 
in  the  three  persons — ^present,  past,  and  future  tenses.) 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence  ? 

Give  the  person  of  the  pronoun  she,  and  its  number. 

Name  the  predicate  verb. 

Give  the  person  and  number  of  the  pronoun  we  in  the 
second  sentence. 

Name  the  predicate  verb. 

(Deal  in  a  similar  way  with  the  other  sentences.) 


Singular 


Plural 


First  Person 

I  am 

We  are 

Second  Person 

You  are 

You  are 

Third  Person 

He,  she,  it,  is 

They  are 

we. 


Fill  blanks  in  the  foregoing  sentences  with  forms  of  the 
verbs  be  and  have. 


III. 
Rule. 

A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 
Why  must  I  use  the  verb  am  with  the  pronoun  I? 
Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  verb  are  with  the  pronoun 

Person. 


(Call  upon  the  children  for  sentences  about  some  topic 
of  general  interest.)  • 

I  belong  to  a  dancing  club. 

What  club  did  you  join,  Mary  ? 

Rachel  is  a  member  of  the  Police  Department. 

Grace  sold  me  a  Thrift  Stamp.  . 

That  War  Savings  Certificate  is  mine. 

I  saved  my  pennies  to  buy  it. 

You  should  do  your  bit,   too. 

She  has  two  Liberty  Bonds. 

They  were  given  her  by  her  father. 

He  gave  them  to  all  his  children. 

Our  family  is  saving  food. 

We  do  not  waste  anything. 

The  people  next  door  are  wasteful. 

They  do  not  understand. 

We  must  explain  things  to  them. 

Is  that  Red  Cross  button  yours? 

It  does  not  belong  to  me. 

I  wear  mine  on  my  coat. 

Our  class  has  a  full  membership. 

We  are  all  buying  Thrift  Stamps. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence? 

What  word  in  the  first  sentence  denotes  the  speaker? 

Find  words  in  other  sentences  which  denote  the  person 
speaking. 

What  words  in  the  second  sentence  denote  the  person 
spoken  to? 

Find  words  in  other  sentences  which  denote  the  person 
addressed  or  spoken  to. 

What  word  in  the  third  sentence  denotes  the  person  spoken 
of? 

Give  an  original  sentence.  Pick  out  the  subject  word.  Tell 
whether  it  denotes  the  speaker,  the  person  addressed,  or  the 
oerson  or  thine  sooken  of. 
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II. 

A  word  which  denotes  the  person  or  persons  speaking,  is 
said  to  be  in  the  first  person. 

A  word  which  denotes  the  person  spoken  to,  is  said  to 
be  in  the  second  person. 

A  word  which  denotes  the  person  spoken  of  is  said  to  be 
in  the  third  person. 

In  the  above  sentences,  pick  out  the  nouns  and  pronouns; 
give  the  person  of  each,  and  the  reason.  For  instance:  are 
you  going  to  the  Hbrary?  You  is  a  pronoun.  It  is  in  the 
second  person  because  it  denotes  the  person  spoken  to. 

Call  upon  the  children  to  give  sentences  containing  nouns 
or  pronouns  in  the  different  persons,  and  to  be  ready  to  give 
reasons. 

Personal  Pronouns. 
Review  definition. 
A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 


In  the  foregoing  sentences  select  the  pronouns  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  persons.  Write  them  in  column  form 
under  appropriate  headings. 

The  pronouns  in  the  first  person  afe:  I,  ray,  raine,  me, 
we,  our,  ours,  us. 

The  pronouns  in  the  second  person  are :  you,  your,  yours, 
you;  and  thou,  thy  and  thee,  which  are  used  principally  in 
poetry. 

The  pronouns  in  the  third  person  are:  he,  she,  his,  her, 
hers,  him,  it,  its,  they,  their,  theirs,  them. 

The  pronouns  which  denote  the  first,  second  and  third 
persons  are  called  persohal  pronouns. 

//. 

(Call  upon  the  pupils  to  give  sentences  containing  personal 
pronoims,  specifying  the  person.) 

Give  a  sentence  containing  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person. 

Use  the  word  us  in  a  sentence,  state  its  person  and  its 
number. 

Give  a  sentence  containing  a  pronoun  in  the  second  person 
and  one  in  the  third  person. 

Adverbs. 

I. 
Ethel  speaks  distinctly. 
Jennie  ran  toward  us  quickly. 
He  will  not  return  soon. 
They  sang  so  sweetly! 

A  very  little  girl  recited  in  a  very  loud  voice. 
Ida  reads  very  well. 
Bring  your  sewing  here. 
The  birds  came  again  to  the  window. 
We  found  the  flowers  there. 
I  am  so  cold. 

Miss  Smith  read  the  story  aloud  to  us. 
You  did  not  do  this  very  well. 
My  aunt  will  come  to-morrow. 
Yonder  stands  the  little  cottage. 
Did  you  see  the  parade  yesterday? 
The  doll  is  more  beautiful  than  I  thought. 


I  will  see  you  afterward. 

Then  they  returned  to  their  seats. 

They  walked  out  slowly. 

Mary  was  very  sleepy. 

You  are  too  small  to  carry  it. 

The  woman  baked  a  vdVy  good  cake. 

She  finished  too  soon. 

Analyze  the  first  sentence. 

What  word,  in  the  first  sentence,  tells  how  Jennie  speaks? 

Give  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence.    Name  the  predi- 
cate verb. 

What  word  tells  how  Jennie  ran? 

Name  the  predicate   verb  in  the  third   sentence.     What 
word  modifies  it? 

Find  other  words  in  the  sentences,  that  are  used  to  modify 
verbs. 

Analyze  the  fifth  sentence. 

What  part  of  speech  is  little f 

What  word  does  it  modify? 

What  does  the  word  very  modify? 

Find  other  sentences  in  which  adjectives  are  modified  by 
other  words. 

//. 

Give   original   sentences   containing  verbs  and  adjectives 
modified  by  other  words. 

Definition.  ' 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a 
verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb. 

IV. 

Select  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  what 
they  modify. 

The  lame  man  walked  very  slowly. 

The  woman  spoke  so  clearly  we  could  hear  very  well. 

She  helped  us  more  willingly  than  he  did. 

The  little  boy  writes  quite  well. 

Do  not  speak  too  loudly. 

He  is  a  very  good  boy. 

That  is  a  much  prettier  picture. 

r  think  this  is  very  beautiful. 

This  ribbon  is  much  longer  than  that. 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  begih. 

I  can  not  knit  so  very  quickly.  ^ 

Jennie  is  as  tall  as  Mary. 

She  is  quite  happy  now. 

Here  is  a  much  sweeter  orange. 

V. 
The  following  words  are  usually  adverbs :  now,  then,  soon, 
yesterday,  twice,  very,  so,  up,  down,  quickly,  slowly,  neatly 
and  many  other  words  ending  in  ly. 

VI. 
(Train  pupils  to  ask  how,  when,  where  or  why  after  the 
verb  to  find  the  adverbial  modifiers.) 
The  girl  dances  gracefully. 

Name  the  predicate  verb.    Dances  is  the  predicate  verb. 
Dances  how?    Dances  gracefully;  gracefully  is  the  adverb 
modifier. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GRAMMAR— 6B 
{Continued  from  April,  1918.) 
Adverbs. 
Review  definition. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a 
verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Adverbs  of  Place. 
I. 

She  read  it  somewhere. 

Let  us  go  anywhere. 

There  were  shouts  of  laughter  within. 

The  river  could  be  seen  below. 

I  have  hunted  for  it  everywhere. 

Will  you  come  in  ? 

Down  came  the  rain. 

The  children  marched  out. 

We  will  walk  up.  * 

They  will  come  back. 

She  went  forth  to  greet  him. 

Do  not  walk  backwards. 

I  will  do  the  sewing  here. 

Where  is  your  father? 

Away  flew  the  birds. 

My  book  was  found  there. 

I  hear  a  noise  without. 

Come  forward,  my  child. 

First  came  the  band  of  music. 

Where  shall  I  take  this? 

In  the  first  sentence,  which  word  tells  where  she  read  it  ? 

What  part  of  speech  is  somewhere? 

What  word  does  it  modify? 

In  each  of  the  other  sentences,  select  the  predicate  verb. 
Ask  the  question  where  after  it. 

In  each  case,  what  part  of  speech  is  your  answer  to  the 
question  where? 

Adverbs  of  place  can  usually  be  found  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion where  after  the  predicate  verb. 

II. 

The  following  words  are  usually  adverbs  of  place : 
somewhere  anywhere  within 

below  in  down 

III. 

Give  original  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  place. 

Adverbs  of  Manner. 
I. 

She  promised  to  come  soon. 

We  are  going  to-day. 

I  have  not  seen  her  yet. 

Come  here  instantly. 

Ida  will  do  it  to-morrow. 

I  will  begin  now. 

Mary  has  already  started  for  home. 

Yesterday  was  a  beautiful  day. 

Did  you  come  early  ? 

Then  the  noise  began. 

You  should  have  done  this  before. 

Rose  is  always  working. 

I  never  saw  such  beautiful  flowers. 


Dora  came  late  yesterday. 

We  often  walk  to  the  park. 

Come  again  soon. 

We  sing  these  songs  sometimes. 

The  books  are  marked  daily.    "■ 

First  came  the  band. 

I  heard  her  sing  once. 

The  children  frequently  play  games  here. 

We  could  hear  a  noise  then. 
The  class  had  a  test  in  arithmetic  weekly. 

In  the  first  sentence,  which  word  tells  when  she  promised 
to  come? 

What  part  of  speech  is  soon? 

What  word  does  it  modify? 

Select  other  verbs  modified  by  an  adverb  which  tells  when. 

Ask  the  question  when  after  each  predicate  verb.  What 
part  of  speech  is  the  answer  to  the  question? 

Adverbs  of  time  may  usually  be  found  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion when  after  the  predicate  verb. 

II. 
The  following  words  are  usually  adverbs  of  time : 
first  soon  to-day  now 

yesterday  already  often  daily 

III. 
Use  the  above  words  in  sentences  as  adverbs  of  time. 

Adverbs  of  Manner. 

L 

You  did  your  work  well. 

This  hem  is  sewed  very  poorly. 

Gussie  finished  the  knitting  very  quickly. 

I  will  surely  write  to  her  tomorrow. 

You  answered  foolishly  then. 

How  lovely  the  moon  is  to-night. 

This  material  is  too  old. 

The  children  went  out  together. 

The  old  man  climbed  the  hill  slowly  and  painfully. 

Rose  and  Minnie  visited  the  old  lady  very  often. 

The  lame  boy  could  not  walk  so  far. 

The  aeroplane  flew  swiftly  over  the  city. 

Jennie  reads  too  fast. 

Mary  spoke  much  louder  than  Ida. 

It  became  too  dark  to  read. 

The  soldiers  marched  very  well. 

How  did  you  do  this?. 

Select  the  adverb  in  the  first  sentence. 

What  does  it  tell? 

What  words  in  the  second  sentence  tell  how  the  sewing 
was  done? 

Select  adverbs  in  the  other  sentences. 

Select  the  predicate  verb  in  each  sentence.  Ask  the  ques- 
tion how  after  it.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  ? 

Adverbs  of  manner  can  usually  be  found  in  answer  to  the 
question,  how. 

11. 

Adverbs  of  manner  very  often  end  in  ly. 

III. 
Give  original  sentences,  using  adverbs  of  manner. 
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Adverbs  of  Degree. 
It  is  too  late. 
We  were  very  glad. 
Mary  knits  better. 

The  barrel  was  entirely  full  of  water. 
The  day  was  quite  cold. 
The  boy  nearly  reached  the  box  on  the  shelf. 
It  was  so  noisy  I  could  scarcely  hear  a  word. 
She  spoke  only  once. 
How  much  money  have  you  ? 
Jennie  feels  much  better  to-day. 
How  beautifully  she  painted  the  picture. 
This  is  the  most  interesting  story. 
We  hope  you  will  come  more  often. 
The  boy  returned  sooner  than  she. 
Give  the  adverb  in  the  third  sentence. 
Name  the  predicate  verb. 
Give  the  predicate  verb  in  the  fourth  sentence. 
What  word  tells  how  how  full  the  barrel  was  ? 
Find  the  predicate  verb  in  each  of  the  sentences. 
Ask  the  question  how  much  after  each  verb. 
Adverbs  of  degree  may  usually  be  found  by  asking  the 
question  how  much  after  the  predicate  verb. 

II. 
Give  original  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  degree. 
Give  the  definition  of  adverb. 
Name  the  different  classes  of  adverbs. 
Classify  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences  under  the 
headings,  time,  place,  manner,  degree. 
It  was  very  cold  yesterday. 

She  ran  so  quickly  she  could  scarcely  catch  her  breath. 
He  called  very  loudly  for  help. 

The  children  were  almost  frozen  and  they  cried  aloud. 
He  could  not  find  his  sister  anywhere. 
I  will  come  again  to-morrow. 
The  hungry  fox  almost  reached  the  grapes. 
We  walked  much  farther  yesterday  than  we  did  to-day. 
Now  is  the  time  to  work  quickly. 
How  beautifully  you  sing. 
The  room  was  quite  warm. 
Run  faster  or  you  will  be  very  late. 
The  wool  is  almost  gone  now. 
Afterward  she  could  not  remember  the  answer. 
Do  not  be  so  noisy. 

She  was  quite  happy  with  her  new  toys. 
Once  she  visited  the  very  beautiful  lady  who  lives  here. 
She  promised  to  go  again  by  and  by. 

IV. 
Give  original  sentences  containing  adverbs.    Classify  them 
and  give  reasons  for  your  classification. 

Adverbs  of  Interrogation. 
Why  did  you  speak  to  her? 
How  do  you  turn  the  heel  of  a  sock? 
When  will  you  come  to  my  house  ? 
Where  is  the  girl  who  sat  here? 
Whither  are  you  going? 
Why  does  she  write  so  poorly  ? 
Whence  came  our  love  of  country? 
Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear? 


Why  do  you  listen  so  intently? 

How  came  you  to  fall  asleep? 

Whence  did  you  come,  and  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

When  will  you  come  back  to  New  York? 

How  did  you  come  here? 

Where  is  your  report  6ard? 

Why  did  you  come  without  your  sewing? 

How  could  you  say  such  a  thing? 

Where  has  my  little  dog  gone? 

Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself? 

When  will  you  st{irt  for  home? 

Why  don't  you  stop  that  noise? 

(Postpone  for  later  study  such  interrogative  adverbs  as, 
I  wonder  why  she  did  it.) 

Review  definition. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a 
verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Analyze  the  first  sentence. 

What  word  modifies  the  verb  did  speak?  Why  modifies 
the  verb. 

What  part  of  speech  is  whyf    Why  is  an  adverb. 

The  adverb  why  in  this  sentence  is  used  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion, therefore  it  is  called  an  adverb  of  interrogation. 

Find  interrogative  adverbs  in  the  other  sentences. 

II. 
An  interrogative  adverb  is  an  adverb  used  to  ask  a  question. 
The  following  words  are  frequently  used  as  interrogative 
adverbs : 

how  when 

whither  whence 


why 
when 


III. 


(Call  upon  the  pupils   for  original  sentences   containing 
interrogative  adverbs.) 

IV. 

Recall  the  definition  of  adverb. 

Select  adverbs  from  the  following  sentences. 

Give  the  syntax  of  each  adverb. 

Classify  the  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  time,  place,  degree,  man- 
ner, interrogation. 

She  recited  the  poem  very  well. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  anywhere  just  now. 

Tomorrow  I  intend  to  buy  a  War  Savings  Stamp. 

Do  not  talk  quite  so  loudly. 

John  is  almost  as  tall  as  Joseph. 

Sara  expects  to  be  here  next  week. 

Where  is  your  little  sister? 

I  will  sit  here  now. 

I  am  going  away  tomorrow. 

Why  will  you  not  stay? 

When  will  you  remember  it? 

She  feels  very  well  today. 

How  did  you  do  this? 

I  never  saw  her  before. 

They  danced  very  gracefully  yesterday. 

I  am  quite  sure  now. 

She  walked  away  slowly  and  sadly. 

Come  again  soon  to  visit  us. 

He  has  done  well  twice. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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PLAN  OF  WORK— 7A 

New  Work.  I.  Clauses:  The  chief  work  of  the  7A  is  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  clauses. 

II.     Verbs:     Classification,  inflection,  syntax. 

First  Week:  Review  so  as  to  give  the  new  teacher  some 
idea  of  the  knowledge  her  pupils  have  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  easy  sentences  and  of  the  parts  of  speech  other 
than  verbs.    Review  of  noun  phrases. 

Second  Week :     The  verb  classified  according  to  form : 

Regular. 
Irregular. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences.  Review  of  adjective  phrases. 
Have  each  pupil  bring  in  for  home  work  each  day  a  list  of  ten 
regular  and  a  list  of  ten  irregular  verbs. 

Third  Week :  The  transitive  verb :  active  voice.  Analysis 
and  synthesis.    Review  of  noun  and  adjective  phrases. 

Fourth  Week:  The  transitive:  passive  voice.  Review  of 
adverbial  phrases. 

Fifth  Week:  Review  transitive  verbs  only,  both  voices, 
regular  and  irregular.  Review  list  of  conjunctions.  Each  pupil 
should  know  by  heart  a  goodly  list  of  conjunctions. 

Sixth  Week:  1.  The  verb:  intransitive.  2.  A.  &  S.  3. 
The  noun  clause. 

Seventh  Week :  Transitive  verbs,  both  voices.  Intransitive 
verbs.  Give  much  drill,  using  various  text  books,  having  the 
pupils  name  the  kind  of  verb  according  to  use  and  form.  A. 
&  S. 

Eighth  Week:  The  copulative  verb.  Review  predicate 
adjective  and  predicate  nominative.    A.  &  S. 

Ninth  Week:  Contrast  the  copulative  verb  with  the  tran- 
sitive verb,  active  voice.    A.  &  S. 

Tenth  Week :  Contrast  the  copulative  verb  with  the  tran- 
sitive passive  voice. 

Eleventh  Week :  Tenses :  Teach  first :  the  present,  past, 
future.     A.  &  S. 

Twelfth  Week :     The  same.    A.  &  S. 

Thirteenth  Week:  The  present  perfect,  the  past  perfect, 
the  future  perfect.    A.  &  S.    Parsing  of  verbs. 

Fourteenth  Week :  Clauses :  noun  clause :  subject,  object. 
Parsing  of  verbs. 

Fifteenth  Week :  Clauses  :  same  and  predicate  nominative. 
Parsing  of  verbs. 

Sixteenth  Week :  Clauses:  adjective  clauses.  Parsing — all 
parts  of  speech. 

Seventeenth  Week :  Clauses :  adverbial  clauses.  Parsing 
as  in  16th. 

Eighteenth.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks :  Review. 

PLAN   AND   QUESTIONS   IN   GRAMMAR— 7A 

(Continued  from  April,  1918.) 

9.  Tell  how  the  noun  clause  is  used  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  I  knew  that  he  ■would  be  brave. 

(b)  Where  he  is  buried  has  never  been  discovered. 

10.  Make  original  sentence  containing  the  noun  clause 
used  as  above. 

11.  What  parts  of  speech  are  used  in  making  noun 
phrases?    In  making  noun  clauses? 

12.  Analyze  the  following  and  parse  the  words, 
(a)     Children  enjoy  Longfellow's  poetry. 


(b)  Listen,  my  children,  to  this  wonderful  story. 

(c)  Were  John's  clothes  well  made? 

Lesson  3. — Review  Pronouns. 

1.  What  changes  or  inflections  have  pronouns? 

2.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun?    Name  them. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  antecedent  ? 

4.  To  what  is  the  relative  who  applied? 

5.  Use  in  a  sentence  and  name  its  antecedent. 

6.  Write  the  declension  of  who. 

7.  To  what  is  which  applied.    Use  in  a  sentence  and  name 
its  antecedent. 

8.  To  what  do  you  apply  that?    Use  in  a  sentence  and 
name  the  antecedent. 

9.  Supply  a  clause  beginning  with  the  relative  "what." 
I  do- not  remember  what 

10.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  the  one  after  remember? 

11.  What  kind  of  clauses  are  introduced  by  the  other 
relatives  ? 

12.  Write  the  objective  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

13.  What  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  ?    Name  them. 

14.  In  the  following  analyze  the  sentences  and  parse  the 
words : 

(a)  Have  you  everything  that  your  heart  desires? 

(b)  The  searchers  followed  many  clues,  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  the  lost  child. 

(c)  The  doctor  cannot  cure  the  poor  woman,  but  he 
may  prolong  her  life. 

Twentieth  Week. 

Lesson  1. 

1.  What  is  an  adjective?    Name  the  kinds. 

2.  What  is  a  descriptive  adjective?    Give  a  sentence  with 
one. 

3.  What  changes  may  a  descriptive  adjective  undergo  to 
express  the  diflferent  degrees? 

4.  Compare  several  which  add  er  and  est. 

5.  How  are  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  com- 
pared?    Give  illustrations. 

6.  Mention  some  adjectives  compared  by  changing  the 
word. 

7.  Explain  the  use  of  the  adjectives  this  and  that. 

8.  What  is  the  plural  of  each  of  these  words? 

9.  What  is  an  adverb?    Name  5  classes. 

10.  What  does  an  adverb  of  time  denote? 

11.  What  does  an  adverb  of  place  show? 

12.  What  does  an  adverb  of  degree  tell? 

13.  What  is  expressed  by  an  adverb  of  manner? 

14.  Name  some  adverbs  of  time,  place,  degree,  manner. 

15.  Name  some  adverbs  used  in  asking  questions. 

16.  What  kind  of  adverbs  are  they  called? 

17.  Write  a  sentence  with  an  adverbial  object. 

18.  How  can  an  adverb  be  compared? 

19.  Analyze:    They   met   their    friends    when   the   train 
arrived. 

20.  Parse  the  words.    Decline  the  pronoun. 

Lesson  2. 

1 .  What  is  analysis  ? 

2.  What  must  every  sentence  contain? 

3.  What  may  it  contain  beside  these  two  elements? 

4.  How  do  you  parse  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  ? 
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5.  How  do  you  parse  an  adjective  or  an  adverb? 

6.  What  do  you  tell  of  a  verb  when  you  parse  it  ? 

7.  How  are  prepositions  and  conjunctions  parsed? 

8.  In  the  following  sentences  analyze  or  diagram: 

(a)  Did  a  Dutchman  fall  overboard? 

(b)  We  met  a  squall  that  tore  our  sail  to  pieces. 

(c)  After  a  troubled  voyage  we  came  to  land. 

(d)  In  the  morning  there  was  a  heavy  rain;  but  in 
the  afternoon  a  breeze  sprang  up  and  in  an  hour 
swept  the  sky  clear. 

(e)  My  brother  paid  me  a  dollar. 

9.  Make  columns  and  place  the  parts  of  speech  in  col- 
umns named  for  each  part. 

10.  Decline  the  pronouns  in  these  sentences. 

11.  Compare  the  adjectives  found  above. 

12.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs  from 
above  sentences. 

Lesson  3. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech. 

2.  What  is  a  noun?    Give  one  in  a  simple  sentence. 

3.  What  is  a  pronoun  ?    Give  one  in  a  complex  sentence. 

4.  What  is  an  adjective?  Give  a  sentence  containing  a 
proper  adjective. 

5.  What  is  an  adverb?  Write  a  sentence  containing  an 
adverb  of  place. 

6.  What  is  a  verb?  Write  a  sentence  containig  a  copu- 
lative verb. 

7.  How  many  modes  has  the  verb  ? 

8.  Definition  of  each  mode.  Sentence  to  illustrate  each 
mode. 

9.  How  many  tenses  in  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive 

modes  ? 

10.  Write  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
modes,  active  voice  "I  see." 

11.  Write  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
modes,  passive  voice  "I  see." 

12.  How  are  sentences  divided  as  regard  form? 

13.  Write  one  of  each  class. 

14.  How  are  sentences  divided  in  respect  to  use  ? 

15.  Write  one  of  each  class. 

16.  In  the  following  analyze  and  parse  the  words :  Soldier, 
rest !    Thy  warfare  o'er. 

SENTENCES   FOR   ANALYSIS   AND   SYNTHESIS- 
SEVENTH  YEAR 

1.  Winthrop,  Endicott,  Bradstreet,  and  the  rest  of  them 
had  been  governors  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  without  any 
interference  of  the  king. 

2.  These  stories  spread  abroad,  and  caused  great  tumult 
and  alarm. 

3.  The  lady  of  Sir  William  Phips  was  accused  of  being 
a  witch  and  of  flying  through  the  air  to  attend  witch  meetings. 

4.  The  King  appointed  both  Pepperell  and  Shirley  to  be 
colonels  in  the  royal  army. 

5.  The  English  determined  to  tear  these  poor  people  from 
their  native  homes  and  scatter  them  abroad. 

Complex  Sentences. 
(a) — Containing  Adjective  Clauses — from  the  Bible 

6.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly. 


7.  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season. 

8.  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man. 

9.  He  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich. 

10.  The  great  God  that  formed  all  things  both  rewardeth 
the  fool,  and  rewardeth  transgressors. 

From  John  Fiske's  "War  of  Independence" — 

11.  The  Indians  who  came  into  contact  with  the  white  set- 
tlers were  divided  into  many  tribes  with  different  names. 

12.  Franklin  drew  up  a  plan  of  union  which  the  Congress 
adopted,  after  a  very  long  debate. 

13.  The  commercial  wealth  of  the  New  England  colonies 
depended  largely  upon  their  trade  with  the  fish  which  their 
fishermen  caught  along  the  coast. 

14.'  The  Stamp  Act  was  a  direct  tax  laid  upon  the  whole 
American  people  by  Parliament,  a  legislative  body  in  which 
they  were  not  represented. 

15.  The  treaty  of  peace  by  which  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  signed  in 
1783. 

(b) — Containing  Noun  Clauses — 

{From  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner.") 

16.  He  felt  that  his  father  meant  to  ward  ofif  any  request 
for  money. 

17.  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  him  again  by  and  by. 

18.  I  don't  know  where  he  is. 

19.  What  had  passed  about  his  proposing  to  Nancy  had 
raised  a  new  alarm. 

20.  It  might  seem  singular  that  Nancy  should  have  ar- 
rived by  herself  at  this  way  of  thinking. 

(c) — Containing    Adverbial    Clauses — from    "Child    Life    in 

Prose"— 

21.  When  the  time  came  for  drill,  she  was  usually  present 
to  watch  the  troops. 

22.  It  was  a  holiday  in  the  city,  for  the  Prince  was  to 
arrive. 

23.  As  soon  as  the  cannon  should  sound,  the  people  might 
know  that  the  Prince  had  landed  from  the  steamer. 

24.  He  hurried  so  fast  that  he  was  panting  for  want  of 
breath  when  he  reached  the  shed-like  house  where  they  lived. 

25.  Never  brag  of  your  fish  before  you  catch  him. 

Compound  Sentences. 
{From  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake.") 

26.  •  The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 

Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

27.  Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare. 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  fair. 

28.  I  well  believe  that  ne'er  before 

Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight. 
They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 
They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung — 

29.  I  cannot  sleep  of  Highland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 

30.  Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green. 
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SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 7B 
(Continued  from  April,  1918.) 
Sixteenth  Week. 

9.  In  "Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait,"  tell  how  the  infinitives 
are  like  verbs  and  how  like  nouns.    Give  sentences. 

10.  In  "To  work  hard  will  bring  success."  Explain  the 
use  of  infinitives  as  nouns  and  as  verbs.    Give  examples. 

11.  In,  It  is  easy  to  make  mistakes,"  explain  how  the  in- 
finitive is  like  the  noun  (apposition). 

12.  The  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  How  is  the  infinitive 
used  ?    Give  other  sentences  to  illustrate  adverbial. 

13.  The  time  io  aci  has  come.  How  is  the  infinitive  used  ? 
Give  examples  to  illustrate  use  as  adjective. 

14.  Make  a  summary  of  the  uses  of  the  infinitive. 

15.  Give  from  a  text  book  an  exercise  changing  the 
clauses  of  simplex  sentences  to  infinitives. 

16.  What  tenses  may  be  used  in  the  infinitive?  Give 
sentences. 

17.  In  what  voice  may  the  infinitive  be  used?  Give 
sentences. 

Lesson  2.    Participle. 

1.  What  is  another  form  of  the  verb  beside  the  infinitive? 

2.  From  what  does  the  word  participle  come? 

3:     What  two  functions  does  the  participle  perform? 

4.  How  is  the  participle  like  the  verb? 

5.  How  is  it  like  the  noun  ?  Give  sentence  with  participle 
used  as  the  noun. 

6.  What  forms  as  regards  tense  has  the  participle? 

7.  What  does  the  present  participle  denote?  How  does 
it  end? 

8.  What  does  the  past  participle  denote?  How  does  it 
end? 

9.  What  does  the  past  perfect  participle  denote?  What 
does  it  need  to  form  it? 

10.  Form  participles  from  a  list  of  verbs. 

Verb  sell.    Active :  selling,  sold,  having  sold. 

Passive,  being  sold,  having  been  sold. 

11.  Give  sentences  using  participles  as  subject  and  objects. 

12.  What  auxiUaries  are  used  to  form  participial  phrases  ? 

13.  The  progressive  form  is  used  in  the  participial  phrase. 
What  does  it  denote? 

14.  Give  type  forms : 
Active — 

Past — Having  written  my  letters,  I  went  to  bed.     (Give 

others.) 
Past — Prog. — Having  been   writing  all  day,  I   am  tired. 

(Give  original  ones.) 
Passive — 

Present — Being  written  in  ink,  the  name  was  hard  to  erase.  ■ 

(Give  others.) 
Past — Having  been   written  hastily,   the   letter   contained 

many  mistakes.     (Write  others.) 
Lesson  3.    Verbals. 

1.  Exercises— From  a  text  book  Select  the  verbals,  tell 
how  used.  (These  or  others.)  .(a)  Our  united  efforts  could 
not  prevent  his  going,  (b)  Who  has  not  heard  the  crying  of 
children?  (c)  Hearing  a  shout,  she  ran  to  the  door,  (d)  The 
fire  having  gone  out,  the  room  grew  cold,  (e)  Surrounded  by 
friends,  she  breathed  more  freely. 

2.  Give  reason  for  commas  in  "c,  d,  e"  sentences. 


3.  Make  original  sentences  using  the  participle. 

4.  From  a  text  book  (Maxwell,  jj.  159,  Sch.  Gram.)  give 
group  of  sentences  to  change  clause  to  phrases,  i.  e. :  He 
poured  the  wine  into  the  only  bottles  that  remained.  He 
poured  the  wine  into  the  only  remaining  bottles. 

5.  How  is  the  infinitive  used :    as  noun?    as  modifier? 

6.  Give  group  of  sentences  to  select  and  classify  the  in- 
finitives. (These  or  others.)  (a)  She  stoops  to  conquer,  (b) 
I  was  taught  to  tell  the  truth,  (c)  Teach  me  the  way  to  die. 
(d)  He  is  as  able  to  work  as  any  one.  (e)  I  come  to  bury 
Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.  (f)  His  mother  told  him  to  bring 
some  water,  (g)  They  heard  a  dog  bark.  (Give  other  ex- 
amples of  the  omission  of  the  sign  to.) 

7.  Make  original  sentences  showing  uses  of  "infinitives." 

8.  Analyze  and  parse  words  italicized:  Nothing  is  so 
infectious  as  example,  and  we  never  do  great  good  or  evil 
without  producing  the  like. 

Seventh  Week. 
Lesson  1.    Brief  Review.     Verbs. 

1.  What  are  the  classes  of  verbs  as  regards  form  and  use? 

2.  What  is  a  regular  verb?     An  irregular?     Sentences. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an 
intransitive  verb?     Sentences  to  illustrate. 

4.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice?  Give  a 
sentence.     Change  to  passive. 

5.  What  does  the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  verb 
denote  ? 

6.  What  is  a  copulative  verb?    Why  so  called? 

7.  Give  the  most  familiar  copulative  and  its  forms. 

8.  Name  some  other  copulative  verbs. 

9.  Name  the  words  called  verbals.    Why  so  called? 

10.  State  what  each  mode  expresses. 

11.  Give  a  sentence  illustrating  each  mode. 

12.  What  does  each  tense  denotes?  Write  the  verb  "be" 
in  the  six  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode. 

13.  Give  the  peculiarities  of  the  subjunctive  mode. 

14.  Write  the  six  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mode  of  the 
verb  "be." 

15.  Write  sentences:  (a)  Infinitive  phrase,  1,  subject, 
2,  object,  adjective,  adverbial,  (b)  Participle,  as  noun,  as  ad- 
jective phrase. 

16.  Give  list  of  irregular  verbs  to  give  principal  parts. 

17.  Parse  verbs :  He  said  that  he  hoped  she  would  come 
soon. 

18.  Analyze— Parse  words  italicized:  (1)  The  reward 
of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done»it.  (2)  Irving  taught 
millions  of  his  countrymen  to  love  England. 

Lesson  2.    Prepositions. 

1.  What  is  a  preposition?     Name  several. 

2.  What  forms  a  prepositional  phrase? 

3.  In  what  case  is  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  used 
with  the  preposition?    Give  a  sentence. 

4.  What  else  beside  a  noun  may  be  used  with  the  prepo- 
sition to  form  a  phrase? 

5.  In  the  following  tell  what  is  used  in  the  phrase:  (1) 
Come  into  the  garden.  (2)  I  stood  behind  him.  (3)  I  never 
felt  it  until  now.  (4)  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high.  (5)  He 
stepped  from  behind  the  tree.  (6)  None  knew  thee  but  to 
love  thee  (but  a  preposition).     (7)  Listen  to  zvhat  I  say. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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QUESTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR— 8A 

{Contirmed  from  April,  1918.) 

51.  Explain  meaning  of  mean. 
54.     T2V0,  how  used,  and  relation. 

59.  Too,  how  used,  and  relation. 

60.  To,  how  used,  and  function. 
62.    /*,  case,  syntax,  relation. 

Act  IV.    Scene  1.    Lines  1-59. 
36-37.     Select  two  phrases,  etc. 
38.    Mood  and  subject  of  let. 
38.     Case,  syntax,  relation  of  danger. 
39-40.     Give  two  uses  of  apostrophe. 
43.     (1st  half.)     Select  noun  clause,  and  relation. 
50.    Mistress,  case  and  syntax. 

52.  As.    What  is  used  with  as,  as  a  corresponsive  with  it? 
57.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

36.    By,  how  used,  and  function. 
48.     Reason  for  comma. 

Act  IV.    Scene  1.    Lines  60-114. 

67.  As,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

68.  Flood,  case,  syntax,  relation. 

70.  How  is  the  line  used,  and  syntax. 

72.  Supply  two  omitted  words. 

85.  Phrase,  etc. 

87.  Case  and  syntax  of  mules. 

94.  Form,  case,  syntax,  ours. 

95.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

96.  Dearly,  how  used,  and  syntax. 
96.  Mine,  form,  case,  and  syntax. 

Act  IV.    Scene  1.    Lines  146-178. 
146.     Criticise  use  of  shall. 
146.     Object  of  shall  understand. 

148.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

149.  Doctor,  case  and  syntax. 
149.     Phrase,  etc. 

152-153.     Participial  phrase,  etc. 
153.     How  is  where  used?    Which. 
153-154.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
154-155.     Phrase,  etc. 
158-159.     Subordinate  clause,  etc. 
160.     Noun  clause,  and  relation. 

Act  IV.    Scene  1.    Lines  179-239. 

178.  Strained,  how  used,  and  relation. 

179.  Write  subordinate  clause,  etc. 

180.  Beneath,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

180.  Twice,  how  used,  and  syntax. 
183.     Crown,  case  and  syntax. 
185.     Attribute,  case  and  syntax. 
185-186.     Name  the  connective. 

181.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

179.     What  is  the  force  of  himself,  and  its  case  and  syntax. 

190.  God's,  case  and  syntax. 

191.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

Act  IV.    Scene  1.    Lines  240-318. 
257-260.     Select  two  nouns  illustrating  the  noun  case,  inde- 
pendent by  address. 
260.     How  is  for  used,  and  function. 


261.  How  is  for  used,  and  syntax. 

261.  How  is  than  used,  and  syntax. 

261.  Custom,  case  and  syntax. 

263.  How  is  the  line  used,  and  syntax. 

265.  Which,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

270.  Bid,  mood  and  agreement. 

270.  Bid,  principal  parts. 

270.  Her,  form,  case,  syntax,  and  relation. 

270.  Reason  for  commas. 

276.  Reason  for  commas. 

Act  IV.    Scene  1.    Lines  319-388. 

363.  Case  and  syntax  of  thee. 

364.  Case  and  syntax  of  Antonio's. 

369.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

370.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

372.  What  word  governs  the  case  of  him,  and  how? 

373.  Nothing,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

380.  "For  this  favor,"  kind  of  phrase,  and  relation. 

385.  What  is  else,  and  function. 

374.  What  does  so  please  mean? 
353.  How  is  too  used,  and  relation. 

365.  How  is  to  used,  and  relation. 
380.  How  is  two  used,  and  relation. 

Act  IV.    Scene  1.    Lines  402-450. 
404.     "In  lieu  whereof,"  meaning. 
410.     Predicates  of  I. 

412.  Select  three  adverbs ;  relation  of  each. 

413.  Object  of  pray. 

416.  As,  how  used,  and  function. 

423.  What  does  shall  express? 

425.  What  does  will  express? 

426.  How  is  but  used,  and  function. 
431.  Only,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

434.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

435.  Change  to  active  voice. 

438.     What  is  use  of  apostrophe,  and  why  was  it  used  ? 

Act  IV.    Scene  2.    Lines  1-19.    (End.) 
Lines : 

1.     How  is  out  used,  and  syntax. 

1.  Him,  case  and  syntax. 

2.  Him,  form,  case,  syntax. 

3.  Day,  case  and  syntax. 

4.  Welcome,  how  used,  and  relation. 

4.  Well,  how  used,  and  relation. 

5.  Use  of  apostrophe  (2). 
7.  You,  case  and  syntax. 
9.  Ring,  case  and  syntax. 
9.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

14.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

15.  "Thou  mayest,"  kind  of  clause? 

Act  V.    Scene  1.    '  Lines  1-65. 
29-30.     Subordinate 'clause,  etc. 

31.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

32.  How  is  who  used,  and  syntax. 

33.  None,  number,  case,  syntax. 

33.  But,  how  used,  and  function. 

34.  >  .tt,  how  used,  and  syntax. 
27.     Us,  case,  syntax,  and  relation. 
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PocATELLO  Public  Schools 

POCATELLO,  IDAHO 


I  A.  6.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 
I  Chlcopee,  Mass. 

I  Gentlemen: 

The  School  Playground  eqtilpped  with  Q;Dnaslum  Ajiparatus 

I  has  changed  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  at  recesses  and  IntemlssionSb 

I  Foraerly  there  was  always  a  spirit  of  mischief  prevailing,  which 

I  required  constant  si^ervislon  to  prevent  material  harm  to  the  school 

I  property,  quarreling  among  the  pupils  or  Interference  with  people 

1  passing  by.  It  Is  strange  that  we  never  thought  that  here  was  energy 

i  needing  nothing  but  direction  into  proper  channels,  but  such  we  have 

I  found  to  be  the  case.  The  pi^ils  now  have  an  outlet  for  their  ener- 

I  gles,  and  an  opportunity  to  give  physical  expression  to  themselves* 

I  The  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  bee'n 

1  astonishing.  The  pupils  seem  more  happy,  mors  contented  with  theix 

I  school.  It  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  that  the  schooli 

I  Is  an  attractive  place;  a  place  where  they  would  like  to  be.  This 

i  feeling  of  contentment  has  made  the  p-uqpils  less  restless,  more 

I  tractable  and  more  easily  led. 

I  We  have  been  stirprised,  furthermore,' to  learn  how  quickly 

I  the  pupils  form  thair  own  rulee  as  to  what  is  eqiiitable  and  just  In 

I  the  use  of  the  apparatus.  A  certain  number  of  Swings,  so  much  time 

I  for  the  Oiant  Stride,  and  so  on  for  all  the  apparatus.  The  democracy 

I  of  childhood  has  made  rulings  accepted  by  the  whole  body,  with  the  ' 

I  exception  of  a  few  who  need  curbing  by  the  teachers. ,  Thus  the  Play- 

I  ground  largely  cares  for  itself. 

For  the  older  boys  the  Vaulting  Buck,  the  Shot,  Jump 
I  Standards,  Punning  Track  and  Jumping  Pits  have  been  placed.  The 
i  Athletic  Instructor  is  on  the  grounds  at  all  times  to  give  instruc- 
I  tions,  to  lead  and  to  inspire  to  greater  efforts  by  showing  the  ease 
I  'ri.th  which  feats  can  be  performed  which  seem  just  beyond  the  boye. 

Each  Playground  has  Its  equipment  of  play  apparatus, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school.  It  is  our  intention 
to  equip  each  new  school  with  apparatus  as  soon  as  they  are  reiady. 
Half  of  each  school  block  is  given  to  lawns,  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  walks.  The  other  half  of  the'  grounds  is  given  over 
I  to  play  apparatus. 

Our  play  apparatus  has  proved  that  it  exercises, 
I  produces  health,  eliminates  mischief  by  providing  ejnployment,  teaches 
I  fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  makes  the  school  more 
I  attractive  and  makes  the  government  of  the  pupils  imicb  easier. 

I  We  are  tising  equipment  manufactured  by  A.O.Spalding  &  Bros., 

i  and  have  found  every  piece  of  equipment  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  Its 
i  purpose,  and  entirely  free  from  imperfections  of  workmanship.  From 
I  ttoe  date  of  its  installation  the  apparatus  has  required  no  repairs. 


READ 
THIS 


I 


I 


i 


Yours  truly. 


OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  C.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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38.     Phrase,  etc. 

47.     Instead  of  what  word  is  ere  used? 

52.    "Your  .  .  .  hand,"  how  used,  and  syntax. 

Act  V.    Scene  1.    Lines  66-126. 
89.     "Is  burning,"  form  and  agreement. 

89.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

90.  Hoiv,  how  used? 

91.  Deed,  case,  syntax. 
91.    Phrase,  etc. 

95.  What  is  the  omitted  word? 

99.  "Nothing  is  good,"  how  used,  and  syntax. 

100.  Much,  how  used,  and  relation. 

104.  Predicate  of  nightingale. 

106.  Predicate  of  wren. 

111.  Of,  how  used,  and  function. 

113.  Phrase,  etc. 
112-113.     Kind  of  sentence  ? 

Act  V.    Scene  1.    Lines  127-187. 

Lines : 

156.     Write  the  line  with  omissions. 

162.     How  is  as  used,  and  function. 

166.    Phrase,  etc. 

168-169.    Phrase,  etc. 

171.  Name  a  conjunctive,  and  the  kind. 

172.  Reason  for  commas. 
176.     Phrase,  etc. 

174.  To,  how  used,  and  function. 

179.  Too,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

182.  Two,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

182.  Reason  for  punctuation. 

Act  V.    Scene  1.    Lines  188-239. 
188-194.    Kind  of  sentence? 

188-194.     Into  how  many  propositions  is  it  divided?     (6.) 
203.    Object  of  teaches. 
203.     What,  case  and  syntax. 

207.  Criticize  the  use  of  which. 

210.  Even,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

208.  Which,  case  and  syntax. 

211.  What,  how  used,  and  syntax. 

214.     Ingratitude,  case,  syntax,  and  relation. 

218.  Phrase,  etc.  ^ 

219.  E'er,  how  used,  and  relation. 

222-223.     Select  one  adverbial  clause  and  one  adjective  clause, 
and  relation  of  each. 

Act  V.    Scene  1.    Lines  188-274.    (End,  Act  V.) 

Lines : 

243.  Subordinate  clause,  etc. 

244.  All  how  used,  and  syntax. 

245.  Subject  of  is. 

247.  What  is  the  force  of  shallf 

249.  What  is  the  force  of  shall? 

249.  Two  subordinate  clauses,  kind,  etc.,  of  each. 

257.  "/  am  dumb."    Give  the  three  parts  of  the  sentence. 

266.  Write  omitted  word  and  give  syntax. 

270.  Mood  and  agreement  of  let. 

270.  Us,  case,  syntax,  and  relation. 

270.  In,  how  used? 


NOTES  ON  JULIUS  CAESAR— 8B 

{Continued  from  April,  1918.) 
part 


Limb 
Come  by 
Subtle 
Purgers 

Take  thought     , 

That  were  much  he  should 

There  is  no  fear  in 


get  possession  of;  come  at 

sly;  cunning 

purifiers  of  the  land  from  tyr- 
anny 

fall  into  a  melancholy  state ;  be- 
come subject  to  care 

It  would  be  a  hard  thing  for 
him  to  do 

(fear  is  objective)  We  need 
not  be  afraid  of 


Quite  (away)  from 
Main  opinion 
Fantasy 
Ceremonies 
Apparent  prodigies 
Augur  ers 


strong  opmion 

imagination  (fancy) 

religious  rites 

prodigies  that  are  appearing 

soothsayars;      prophesied      by 

•     signs 

O'ersway  persuade  him  over  to  a  different 

course 

Unicorns  betrayed  by  trees,  etc.  devices  for  capturing  beasts 


Toils 

nets ;  traps ;  pitfalls 

There 

Caesar's  house  (not  Capitol) 

Uttermost 

comparative   and   too    superla- 

tive; farthest  limit 

Who 

because  he 

Rate 

to  think ;  to  value ;  to  blame  or 

chide 

By  him 

by  his  house 

Fashion  him 

shape  him  to  our  purpose 

Fresh  and  merrily 

("ly"  not  used  on  1st  adv.) 

Put  on 

betray 

Formal  constancy 

dignified  or  befitting  self-pos- 

,     session 

Commit 

entrust 

Urgently 

unkindly 

Yesternight 

last  night 

Across 

folded 

Yet  .  .  .  yci 

still   .   .   .  still 

Wafting 

waving 

Shape 

personal  appearance 

Dear  my  lord 

My  dear  lord 

Come  by  it 

be  restored  to  health 

Physical 

tending  to  health 

Dank 

damp 

Wholesome 

healthy 

Contagion 

.  infection;  pestilence 

Rheumy  . 

tending  to  colds,   rheumatism, 

etc. 

Sick  offence 

cause  of  harm 

I  charm  you 

I  beesech  you  by  my  charms 

Heavy 

with  sorrow 

Had  resort  fo 

come  to  visit 

Lost 

in  some  degree  or  way 

Limitations 

within  certain  bounds 

In  the  suburbs 

not  in  your  heart;  not  in  the 

centre;  outside 
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Maypole  iianct  wiui  ine  vietrola,  Comftiunity  Day, 
State  Normal  School.  Florence,  Alabama. 

Do  you  know  that 

The  Vietrola  and  Victor  Records 

furnish  the  best  music  for  plays,  festivals  and  pageants  for  May  Day,  Field  Day  and  all  closing 
exercises,  indoor  and  outdoor? 

Are  you  giving  an  outdoor  fete?  Use  the  Vietrola.  There  are  records  for  100  Games  and 
Dances. 

Are  you  planning  an  Eighth  Grade  or  High  School  Commencement?  Teach  your  songs 
with  the  Vietrola,  saving  time  and  securing  correct  singing.  Let  the  Vietrola  furnish  your 
incidental  music  w'th  orchestra,  band,  violin,  cello,  harp,  etc. 

Are  you  giving  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream"?  If 
so,  use  the  exquisite  music  cf  Mendelssohn.  The  following  selections  are 
not  only  used  in  giving  the  play,  but  are  also  freely  interpreted  by  the 
younger  children  in  mimetic  play: 


3S625     f  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream — Ovec- 
12in.$I.25l      tuie  Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

74S60     I  Scherzo    (Play  o(  ihc  Elves)  (Alter  Act  I) 
12  in.$1.50  1        Philadelohia  Symphony  Orchestra 

55060     /Song  (from  Act  ID— "You  Spotted 
12  in. $1.50  1     Snakes"       Victor  Women's  Chorus 


3SS27 

12  in.$1.25 


Intermezzo  (After  Act  11)  (Hermia  Loses 
Her  Way,  and  the  Hard  Men  Enter) 

Victor  Concert  Orchestra 

Nocturne  (Alter  Act  111)  (The  lour  Athe- 
nians are  put  to  sleep  by  the  matlic  flower 
of  Puck)       Victor  Concert  Orchestra 


The    following  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  played  by  Victor 
Band,  are  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year: 

18356     (Old  Zip  Coon  (American  Country  Dance) 
10  in     7Sc  1  '-•'^y  **f  t''*  Lake  (American  Country 
(.     Dance) 

ITUiT  (The  Needle's  Eye  (2)  Jolly  is  the  Miller 
,n  i„  1^,"^  Looby  Loo  (2)OaU,  Peas,  Beans  and 
10  in.    75c  j^     Barley  Grow 


17087     !  Maypole  Dance  (Bluff  King  Hal) 
10  in.    ysc  1  Minuet  ("Don  Juan") 
18010     f  Sellenger's  Round  (Old  EnElish) 

10  in.     75c  I"      ■       ■        ~  

17761 

10  in.    75c 


Gathering  Peascods  (Old  Entilish) 
Come,  Let  Us  Be  Joyful  (2)  KuUdan- 

sen  No.  2 
Seven  Pretty  Girls  (2) The  First  of  May 


Vietrola  XXV,  $75 

•pecially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Vietrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Suggest  to  your  outgoing  class  that  they  choose  as  their  memorial  to  the  school  a^ 
Vietrola  XXV.     No  other  gilt  can  furnUh  so  much  real  pleasure  and  useful  service. 

Have  you  received  your  copy  of  the  New  1918  Edition  of  the  Graded  List? 
If  not,  see  your  Victor  dealer,  or  drop  a  post-card  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Vietrola 

>  .r.iS^,af 


m.^ 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


[To  ini 
trader 
produ 


_  .  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  I 
trademark.  "His  Master's  Voice."     It  is  on  all  genuioe 
products  of  the  Victor  Talkinc  Machine  Company. 
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in, the  use  of 
combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School 

Courses. 


^^    /J^aggg^j     //Sangal 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 


No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Fathered 

Partake 

Have  made  strong  proof  of 

my  constancy 
All  my  engagements 
Construe 
Chafactery  of 
Caius  Ligariiis 
Vouchsafe 
Wear  a  kerchief 
Discard  my  sickness 


Exorcist 

Mortified  spirit 

Whole 

To  whom 

Set  on  your  foot 


past  participle  from  noun 
(part-take)  take  part  in 
(Story  of  Portia's  self-wound) 

All  I  am  pledged  to  others  to  do 

to  explain 

marks  or  lines  of  thought  traced 

mortal  enemy  of  Caesar's 

deign  to  accept 

badge  of  a  sick  person 

discard ;  throw  out 

(Ligarius  throws  off  his  ker- 
chief) 
One  who  lays  spirits    (Shake- 

spere)  ;  one  who  raises 
Spirit  that  was  dead  within  me 
quite  well 
to  him  to  whom 
lead  on 


Act  II.  Scene  2. 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  Shakespere:  nor — nor;  sing. 

been  ... 

Present  .immediate     ' 

Success  good  fortune;  issue 

Ne'er  looked  but  on  my  back  They  had  not  the  daring  to  face 

I     him 

/  never  stood  on  ceremonies  never   attached   importance   to 

_^,  signs,  etc.,  as  seen  by  auguries 


Drizzled 
Hurtled 

Use 

Whose  end 

Blaze  forth 

Entrails 

Consumed  in  confidence 

Afeared 

Graybcards 

The  cause  is  in  my  will 

Stays 

To-night 

Cognizance 

Tinctures 
Expound 
And  know  it  nozv 

Concluded 

A  mock 

Apt  to  be  rendered 

Proceeding 

And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable 

Publius 
Stirred 
I  am  to  blame 

That  every  like  is,  etc. 


dropped  continuously 
clashed    (weapons   coming   to- 
gether) 

custom;  usage 
the  end  of  which 
proclaim  in  the  sky 
intestines 

used  up  in  rashness 
afraid 

the  Senators  (contemptuously) 
because  I  wish  to  do  so 
keeps ;  detains 
said  of  the  night  just  past 
heraldic  emblem  to  mark  cer- 
tain family 

metals,  colors,  furs  of  heraldry 

to  explain 

(imper.  mood)   and  here;  and 

therefore 
determined;  resolved 
a  jibe;  a  piece  of  ridicule 
likely  to  be  made 
to  your  political  life  or  career 
My  reason  is  under  control  of 

my  love 

nephew  of  M.  Antony 

up ;  out  of  bed 

I  ought  to  be  blamed 

(like,  a  noun)  Things  that  look 

like  one  another  are  not  the 

same 


Act  II. 

Scene  3. 

Security 
Gives  way  to 

conspiracy 

freedom  from  care;  false  confi- 
dence (not  safe) 

allows  the  conspiracy  to  be 
made 

Emulation 
Fates 

jealous  or  malicious  rivalry 
Qotho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos, 
divinities  of  the  unavoidable 

Contrive 

to  hatch  plots 

Act  II.     Scene   4. 


{Portia  sends  Lucius 
sag.e.) 
Constancy 
Bustling  rumor 
Sooth 
Knowesl  thou 

Harm's  intended 

Void 

Brutus  hath  a  suit 

Merry 


to  Brutus,  but  gives  him  no  mes- 

firnmess  of  purpose 
noise  of  tumult 
in  sooth ;  in  truth 
.    Thou   to   strangers   who   \\ere 

not  inferiors,  an  insult 
that  is,  is  intended 
open  or  vacant 

Said  to  Lucius  to  lull  suspicion 
not   frolicsome,   but   calm  and 

restful 


( 


